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HEN I first en- 
countered Elmer 
Furbush he was 
an oats king,one 
of those transitory mon- 
archs whom we Board of 
Trade reporters. were 
always crowning and un- 
crowning inthosedays. He 
was only twenty-nine then, 
so of course we called him 
Napoleon too. He had 
sprung up magically froma 
head-clerkship to command 
of a successful corner in 
oats, and at least he had the 
royal talent for extrava- 
-gance. His Panama hat 
was the first ever seen in 
La Salle Street, and the fact 
that it cost twenty-five dol- 
lars was good for anitem in 
my small-type Prattle of 
the Pits—whereupon 
various editorial writers 
moralized sapiently. 

He was a long-limbed, 
deep-chested young man 
with a strong chin that 
curled up at the end and 
was cleft in the middle. 
His nose started to be a 
generous organ, but ended 
in a sharp point, as though 
some one had pinched it off 
while it was warm. He had 
dark-blue, deep-set eyes 
under a bulging forehead 
and coarse black hair al- 
most like an Indian’s. He 
was called a good fellow, having the sort of liberality that treats to champagne but bilks 
a tailor; but his deep-set, predatory eyes and pinched-off nose always gave me the 
impression that he was lurking hungrily in ambush behind the outworks of his curled-up 
chin and bulging forehead. He was very strong. One night he stood in front of the new 
window in the barroom of the Endymion Hotel—a work of art in leaded glass, of which 
the management was justly proud—and put one hand in the middle of the window and 
pushed it out, smashing it. 

“T just wanted to see whether I could break it,’’ he explained coolly, and as his 
check was then good for the damage the feat of strength was much admired. Quite aside 
from any question of gain, I believe the man was born with an innate curiosity to see 
what he could break. 

He broke himself quite promptly, and his journalistic uncrowning was even more 
sensational than the coronation. It was commonly said to be the rottenest failure ever 
known on the Board of Trade—which was saying a great deal. He had robbed his 
customers, swindled his associates. Creditors finally got two cents on the dollar, and 
there was hot talk of an indictment. But they were very tolerant in the speculative 
grain trade then. The panic of 1893 came along, and people had so much other misery 
on hand that they soon forgot Elmer Furbush. For three years he disappeared. I 
remember hearing now and then that he was eking out a starveling existence as a 
real-estate agent over on the West Side—with Lowden. I forgot to mention that during 
his brief reign he raised one Nicholas Lowden from a humble job at a telegraph key to be 
his major-domo. 

The next time I saw Furbush he was riding in an automobile, and this was when 
people flocked to gape at an automobile exactly as, fifteen years later, they ran to look 
at a flying machine. Furbush’s vehicle had a door in the middle of the high back by 
which one entered the tonneau. It was painted cherry red, and he had imported it from 
France at a cost of fifteen thousand dollars. But to explain how he got it we must go 
back a bit. 

In color and texture Nicholas Lowden’s neatly trimmed side whiskers resembled corn 
silk. He wore a mustache too; but his longish chin was smooth shaven. His eyes were 
large, blue and warm; his sloping brow nobly Shaksperean. He sat on the edge of the 
green-plush chair in the parlor of the little flat, the toes of his beautifully polished tan 
shoes just: touching the floor—for his legs were very short. A straw hat held by the 
brim in both hands rested on his little knees, and young Mrs. Mills noticed at once that 
his finger nails were specklessly clean and perfectly trimmed, like everything else about 

m. In fact he manicured them himself every morning after polishing his own shoes. 
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“What a beautiful child, 
Mrs. Mills!’’ he was saying, 
so fervently that one could 
fairly hear the heart melting 
in his bosom. Humorously 
wrinkling his nose and ex- 
panding his mouth so that 
two rows of gleaming white 
teeth showed, he playfully 
waved his hat at the infant, 
which pressed back against 
its mother’s knee, finger in 
mouth, solemnly regarding 
the stranger. 

“Ess oo is!’? Nicholas 
cooed. “A booful ’ittle 
dirl!”’ 

The child’s father sat on 
the green-plush sofa—a slim 
and pale young man with 
an angry line down his fore- 
head. 

“But how did the asso- 
ciation get in such shape?”’ 
Mrs. Mills demanded, tak- 
ing up the conversation 
where it had been inter- 
rupted by the child’s tod- 
dling entrance. 

“Bad management, Mrs. 
Mills! Bad management!”’ 
Nicholas replied mourn- 
fully. “They made bad 
loans, you know; got un- 
salable property on their 
hands. My goodness! 
There’s that Westminster 
Apartments loan which 
they never had any right to 
make at all—forty thousand 
dollars right there in a lump, and now they could hardly give the property away. It’ll 
be years and years before there’s another dividend—if there ever is another. It’s a 
great shame!”’ He shook his head sorrowfully and sighed over it. 

“They ought to be put in jail!’’ Mrs. Mills declared, her dark eyes sparkling with 
anger. “I tell you, Mr. Lowden, this comes out of our lives! My husband works in the 
daytime all that any man should, but he has been doing extra work at night to make 
up this twenty-five dollars a month that we pay into the association. We wanted a 
little home out in a suburb where the children could have a yard to play in. There’s 
nothing for them here except the dirty street. I’ve done every bit of my own housework, 
besides taking care of two young children. It’s no joke!” 

She checked the impetuous speech and her heart was constricted. Only yesterday, it 
seemed, she had been a pretty, rosy girl. Now her cheeks were sallow, her hands red 
and coarse with work, and, except when she remembered to straighten up, her shoulders 
drooped. Looking into her mirror that very day, it had come to her with a rending 
pang that her bloom was gone forever. The ghost of that rosy, pretty girl she had been 
six years before looked into the mirror over her.shoulder. But if they were going to 
keep up the payments to the Pyramids Building and Loan Association her husband must 
work nights and she must manage the housework and the children alone. 

“A shame, Mrs. Mills! A shame!’ Nicholas affirmed, sadly shaking his head. ‘Of 
course I don’t advise you to sell your stock,’”’ he added, turning to Mills. “I’m just 
putting the situation before you.” 

“T’m going to stick!”’ said the young man stubbornly, inwardly boiling with baffled 
rage. 

“Oo ’ittle ducky daddles!”’ Nicholas cooed to the infant in taking leave. He shook 
hands with Mills and squeezed Mrs. Mills’ hand with a sympathetic and respectful 
warmth—for she was by no means so disagreeable to the eye as her own dejected opinion 
would haye it. 

Pattering down the stairs, Nicholas paused in the street doorway to consult a little 
memorandum book that contained names and addresses of many members of the 
Pyramids Building and Loan Association. The doorway looked out upon a forlorn street 
with plank sidewalks in bad repair and dilapidated wooden-block pavement. Nearly all 
the houses were of wood and in indifferent repair, each containing two or three flats. It 
looked comfortless enough to discourage thrift; but scattered through these flats were 
members of the Pyramids Building and Loan Association, saving their five or ten or 
twenty dollars a month to put into the shares. And the Swedes farther west, round the 
chair factory, as Ulysses Pettingill explained to Lowden, simply ate them up. 
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“I’m Going to Throw : Tae 
These Directors 
Out, Suds, and 
Put You in Charge’’ 
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The long summer twilight had begun to fall, however, so 
instead of visiting any more members Nicholas walked 
briskly back to Milwaukee Avenue and pattered up the 
stairs in a two-story building with a sandstone front, the 
lower story of which was occupied by the Red Lion Saloon. 
The front offices upstairs were occupied by the Pyra- 
mids Building and Loan Association and the rear office by 
Furbush and Lowden, real-estate agents. Business visitors 
were hardly to be expected at this hour, however, so the 
doors between the offices were thrown sociably open and 
Nicholas went at once into the front room, where Ulysses 
Pettingill, secretary of the association, sat by an open 
window looking down into Milwaukee Avenue. Laying a 
hand on the secretary’s fat shoulder with a playful shake, 
Nicholas reported gayly: ‘‘ Well, Suds, I’ve picked up 
thirty-one shares to-day at sixty cents on the dollar! 
Young Mills with his hundred shares wouldn’t come across; 
but we’ll get as much more stock as we can pay for.” 

“Thirty-one shares to-day. That makes us a hundred 
and sixteen shares altogether. That’s pretty good, Lowdy,” 
said the secretary gravely. 

He was, indeed, a grave young man, and a ponderous. 
His full-moon face was so big that his features seemed tiny, 
and when he pursed up his small mouth—as he often did— 
it looked like a little pucker in a cheese. He commonly 
regarded the world with an expression of owlish solemnity, 
and he had cause for that expression, because a heavy prob- 
lem ever pressed upon his mind—to wit: beer increased his 
fat, but he was exceedingly fond of beer. With the utmost 
seriousness he defended the little arrangement whereby he 
and Lowden—using their joint capital and his intimate 
knowledge of the concern’s affairs—were picking up some 
stock of the Pyramids Building and Loan Association at 
sixty cents on the dollar. 

‘Business is business,” he said, sagely pursing his small 
mouth. ‘If any member don’t want to sell his stock, he 
don’t have to; but if he does want to sell, you and I might 
as well have it as anybody else. There might be a preju- 
dice against it on account of my being secretary of the 
association. But the advantage that an able man has is 
that he can understand other people’s prejudices and act 
on ’em. My Uncle Tom said that to me once, and I’ve 
never forgotten it. It’s a great principle in business, 
Lowdy.” 

“Sure it is!”” Nicholas assented warmly, and grinned 
behind his friend’s fat shoulder. Flitting about ponderous 
“Suds”’ with his own nimbler intellectual equipment, as 
a porpoise might play round a mud scow, was one of the 
pleasures of the friendship. 

The partners still had twenty-six hundred dollars avail- 
able for their little yventure—which with the one hundred 
and sixteen shares already bought constituted the sum 
total of their worldly possessions—and were earnestly dis- 
cussing what stockholders to approach next, when Elmer 
Furbush strode into the darkening room. 

He had long since lost all interest in the barren real- 
estate business and this was the first time Lowden had 
seen him in a fortnight. From his tone as he tersely said, 
“Howdy,” and his manner as he dropped into a vacant 
chair by the other open window, they knew he was in a 
dark mood, and secretly they both quailed before it with a 
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nervous wish to propitiate him somehow, 
like timid children in the presence of an 
angry parent. Such was the impression his 
ruthless will had made upon their softer 
materials. 

Furbush indeed was gloomy, and in his 
mind a sullen, aimless sort of rage stirred. 
For three years now the country had been 
fast in the grip of Hard Times, the whole 
nation so depressed and poverty-stricken 
and lumpish that it seemed impossible for 
a man to get any proper action upon it. A 
month before this the post-office authorities 
had brutally nipped in the bud a poor, pale 
little get-rich-quick scheme that he had 
been striving to nurse into life for half a 
year. He was in debt—which he wouldn’t 
at all have minded, only some of the debts 
were of an aggravating personal nature— 
and stony broke. He glowered down into 
dingy, out-at-elbows, retail Milwaukee Ave- 
nue, where the arc street lamps were just 
sputtering into life, and silently cursed it 
with bitterness. 

“Lowdy, lend me twenty-five dollars!’ 
he said aloud, and so savagely that it was 
fairly an insult. He hated doing it; but 
this was the fifth or sixth time he had been 
obliged to do it within a year. 

“Sure!’”? Nicholas replied with alacrity, 
and by way of offering cheer he added: 
“You ought to pick up some money, Furby, 
and go in with Suds and me buying this 
Pyramids stock, as I told you a while ago.” 

“Peanuts!” Furbush replied scornfully. 

“Oh, I don’t know!”’ Nicholas answered 
with unimpaired good nature. “‘We’re get- 
ting stock at sixty cents on the dollar that’s bound to be 
worth par or better as soon as times pick up.” 

“Pick up!’’ Furbush growled bitterly. “ You might as 
well talk about hell picking up!” 

This retort so amused Secretary Pettingill that he 
averted his head and put a fat hand over his mouth and 
tittered into it. His humor was always furtive, as though 
laughing were bad manners or beneath the dignity of a 
secretary of a building and loan association. 

After a moment Furbush asked roughly: “Suds, what’s 
this rotten concern of yours got anyway?”’ 

“Why, the assets come to nearly a million dollars,” 
Ulysses replied mildly. 

“Let’s take it all!’’ said Furbush promptly. And after 
a minute of sheer amazement Ulysses again tittered into 
his fat hand. Certainly the idea was amusing. 

At first nobody, Furbush included, took it for more than 
a random flight of fancy. But the fancy seemed to linger 
in his hungry mind. For half an hour, while the room grew 
quite dark except for the street light below, and Lowden 
and Pettingill chattered, he sat humped in his chair, his 
feet on the window ledge, his arms crossed, his chin on his 
chest, glowering out of the window. At the end of that 
time he broke abruptly into their chatter by saying: 

““Come on, Suds, show me what this concern’s got. I 
may buy some stock after all.” 

When properly maddened by hunger a wolf will attack 
almost anything, and any wolf’s hunger was a small matter 
compared with Furbush’s at that moment. For 
three years he had known nothing but the most 
ignominious defeat. With an appetite capable of 
devouring rich provinces he had subsisted on beg- 
garly crumbs. Day after day he had been put to 
mean little shifts to raise mean little sums, and his 
mind was rubbed blood-raw with the intolerable 
irritation. When Ulysses, having obediently led 
the way to his back room and turned on a light, 
spread the statement of the Pyramids Building 
and Loan Association before him, Furbush flung 
himself upon it. 

After three years of hard times many of the 
association’s loans were in default. Property 
which it had taken in foreclosure was unsalable. 
In the boom before the World’s Fair some extrava- 
gant loans had been made. Notably there was the 
Westminster Apartments, which had been thrown 
on the association’s hands in the collapse following 
the Fair and the panic of 93. No dividend had been 
paid for a year; none would be paid this summer. 

And there was the management. Directors Preston, 
Hodges, Martin and Swanson really ran the concern, 
Ulysses explained. The other three members of the board— 
Perkins, Thompson and Jones—paid little attention to the 
association’s affairs. But at present Director Preston was 
in Europe, while Director Martin had been in Colorado 
with his sick wife for some months, and there was no telling 
when he would return. Director Hodges was very busy 
trying to keep his own machine shop from going into the 
hands of a receiver, and Director Swanson 

“The old man’s got quite a lot of money,” Ulysses 
explained judicially, “‘and quite a lot of sense. But he’s 
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terribly stuck on himself. Since he sold out his seed and 
feed business he hasn’t had anything in particular to do, 
and John P. Tell and that political gang have got hold of 
him. They flatter him, you know, and play him for a 
sucker. They’ve got him so he talks politics in his sleep. 
To hear him nowadays you’d think the country was going 
to ruin unless he was elected to Congress this fall. You 
can imagine what that gang’s doing to the old greenhorn. 
Why, when I need his signature I have to chase all over 
this district to find him, and then he’ll keep me half an 
hour explaining why he’s got to sacrifice himself and accept 
a seat in Congress to bring back good times. Of course 


the association isn’t doing anything now. We’ve got no 


money to loan and can’t collect what we have loaned, so 
nobody’s paying much attention to it.” . 

But the statement showed that capital stock paid in by 
members like the Millses amounted to five hundred and 
eighty thousand dollars, and there were a hundred and 
ninety thousand dollars of surplus and undivided profits. 
“Highty to ninety per cent of it will be good, too, if times 
ever pick up,” said Ulysses. 

Furbush worked a little sum in arithmetic on the margin 
of the statement. Eighty per cent of the capital and sur- 
plus would come to a little over six hundred thousand dol- 
lars. His hungry eyes brooded upon the numerals, and he 
gave a little sigh and drew the back of his hand across his 
mouth as though he were licking his chops. 

“TLet’s go downstairs and have some beer,”’ he suggested 
rather cheerfully, Nicholas having handed over five five- 
dollar bills. . 

They took a little stall in the northwest corner of the 
Red Lion’s back room and the sloppy waiter brought them 
three huge glass mugs of beer. A dependable succession of 
beer mugs in a cool back room, with.a couple of friends to 
converse with, would have nearly fulfilled Ulysses Pettin- 
gill’s notion of an earthly paradise, except for the one sharp 
thorn that beer increased his fat, and at thirty-three he 
weighed two hundred and ten. At thirty Nicholas Lowden 
thought considerably better of himself than that. He was 
an emotional, sultry little man, and his paradise at least - 
must have houris in it. But the paradises of both put 
together would have made only a negligible patch in the 
back yard of that Elysium which Elmer Furbush’s omnivo- 
rous imagination foreshadowed. Most of the time, while 
“Suds” and “‘Lowdy” prattled, he stared at the wall, now 
and then absently sipping his beer. 

But presently his attention was attracted by the boister- 
ous entrance of four men. One of them was John P. Tell. 
Another was a big, bony man with round shoulders and a 
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Drink Was Ruining Him, and He Watched the Ruin 
Come on in a Sort of Nightmare Paralysis 
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broad, coppery face. He had an arm over John P. Tell’s 
shoulders and was laughing noisily. As the party sat down 
he rapped the table with his knuckles and called to the 
sloppy waiter: “Come here, son!” 

Whereat Nicholas Lowden looked round at Furbush, his 
nose wrinkling and his mouth expanding humorously, and 
observed under his breath, as though the idea were very 
amusing: “‘The Judge is getting soused again.” 

Furbush watched as the waiter brought gin, seltzer and 
limes, then lifted his mug and sang out: “Hello, Judge!” 

The big man with the coppery face glanced round as 
though startled, then raised his glass and smiled. There- 
after Furbush seemed absorbed in 
watching the four men. When they 
arose the gin bottle was half empty 
and Judge Grogan collided with the 
table. Presently Furbush himself 
departed, leaving Nicholas and 
Ulysses to their prattle and their 
beer. 

“There goes a great man, Lowdy,”’ 
said Ulysses solemnly, as though he 
were announcing an important dis- 
covery. ‘‘Furby’s got brains. The 
first time I talked with him I said to 
myself: ‘Here’s a man with intel- 
lect!’ He ain’t caught on so far; 
but he will. If a man’s got intellect 
he’s sure to catch on.’’ And he was 
so well satisfied with himself over 
_ that pronouncement that he took a 
long draught of beer. 

Meanwhile the great man tramped 
down Milwaukee Avenue, his eyes 
mostly brooding upon the sidewalk. 
About one factor in his problem he 
was perfectly clear—to wit: that 
Secretary ‘‘Suds”’ was a fat block- 
head with whom he could do exactly 
as he pleased. In spite of bitter de- 
feats he knew his power. Before the 
onset of his ruthless will all soft men 
quailed—and so many men were 
soft! 

He exemplified this next morning, 
sitting on a corner of Secretary Pet- 
tingill’s table, his muscular hands 
clasped round an upraised knee and 
his head drooping as he looked down 
into the secretary’s full-moon face. 


up as one professing to have any knowledge whatso- 

ever of so-called military science. The more I have 
seen of the carrying-on of the actual business of war, the 
less able do I seem to be to understand the meanings of the 
business. For me strategy remains a closed book. Even 
the simplest primary lessons of it, the A B C’s of it, con- 
tinue to impress me as being stupid, but none the less 
unplumbable mysteries. 

The physical aspects of campaigning I can in a way 
grasp. At least I flatter myself that I can. A man would 
have to be deaf and dumb and blind not to grasp them, did 
they reveal themselves before him as they have revealed 
themselves before me. Indeed, if he preserved only the 
faculty of scent unimpaired he might still be able to com- 
prehend the thing, since, as I have said before, war in its 
commoner phases is not so much a sight as a great bad 
smell. As for the rudiments of the system which dictates 
the movements of troops in large masses or in small, which 
sacrifices thousands of men to take a town or hold a river 
when that town and that river, physically considered, 
appear to be of no consequence whatsoever, those elements 
I have not been able to sense, even though I studied the 
matter most diligently. So after sundry months of first- 
hand observation in one of the theaters of hostilities I tell 
myself that the trade of fighting is a trade to be learned by 
slow and laborious degrees, and even then may be learned 
with thoroughness only by one who has a natural aptitude 
for it. Either that, or else I am most extraordinarily 
thick-headed, for I own that I am still as complete a green- 
horn now as I was at the beginning. 

Having made the confession which is said to be good for 
the soul, and which in any event has the merit of blunting 
in advance the critical judgments of the expert, since he 
must pity my ignorance and my innocence even though 
he quarrel with my conclusions, I now assume the réle of 
prophet long enough to venture to say that the day of the 
modern walled fort is over and done with. I do not pre- 
sume to speak regarding coast defenses maintained for the 


| ET me say at the outset of this article that I do not set 
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“Pshaw! Nothing Crooked About Drawing a Will, 


“You’re the man to run this association, Suds,” he said. 
“Tm going to throw these directors out and put you in 
charge.”’ Over so preposterous a statement, made with 
an unsmiling face, Ulysses might well have tittered into 
his hand. Indeed, after the first shock of amazement he 


fairly started to do it; but Furbush’s deep-set, ominous 
eyes held him. He felt the mass and urge of the other 
man’s predatory will; and all he could do was to purse his 
small mouth, so that it looked like a pucker in a cheese, 
and stare glassily. 

“We've got to make them queer themselves some more,” 
Furbush added. “‘We’ll get ’em to pay a dividend soon.” 


By Irvin S. Cobb 


purposes of repelling attacks or invasions from the sea. 
I am speaking with regard to land defenses which are 
assailable by land forces. I believe in the future great 
wars—if indeed there are to be any more great wars fol- 
lowing after this one—that the nations involved, instead of 
buttoning their frontiers down with great fortresses and 
ringing their principal cities about with circles of protecting 
works, will put their trust more and more in transportable 
cannon of a caliber and a projecting force greater than any 
yet built or planned. I make this assertion after viewing 
the visible results of the operations of the German 42- 
centimeter guns in Belgium and France, notably at Liege 
in the former country and at Maubeuge in the latter. 
Except for purposes of frightening noncombatants the 
Zeppelins apparently have proved of most dubious value; 
nor, barring its value as a scout—a field in which it is of 
marvelous efficiency—does the aéroplane appear to have 
been of much consequence in inflicting loss upon the 
enemy. Of the comparatively new devices for waging war, 
the submarine and the great gun alone seem to have 
justified in any great degree the hopes of their sponsors. 
Since I came back out of the war zone I have met per- 
sons who questioned the existence of a 42-centimeter gun, 
they holding it to be a nightmare created out of the Ger- 
man imagination with intent to break the confidence of the 
enemies of Germany. I did not see a 42-centimeter gun 
with my own eyes, and personally I doubt whether the 
Germans have as many of them as they claim to have; 
but I have talked with one entirely reliable witness, an 
American consular officer, who saw a 42-centimeter gun as 
it was being transported to the front in the opening week 
of the war, and with another American, a diplomat of high 
rank, who interviewed a man who saw one of these guns, 
and who in detailing the conversation to me said the spec- 
tator had been literally stunned by the size and length and 
the whole terrific contour of the monster. Finally, I know 


is There? Just Get it Straight, Judge’’ 


Again the statement was so preposterous that Ulysses 
might have tittered, but under Furbush’s steady eyes he 
could for a moment only purse his mouth and gape. With 
a struggle and a wrench he asserted himself sufficiently to 
gasp: 

“Why, my goodness, Furby, they can’t do that! They 
wouldn’t think of doing it! The law says dividends can be 
paid out of profits only, and there are no profits.” 

Furbush took a hand from his knee in order to draw its 
back across his mouth, but his eyes did not waver. ‘‘There 
are a thousand members in this association,” he said. ‘No 
director knows more than a handful of them personally. 
There are seven directors. Preston 
and Martin are the two best ones in 
the lot and they’re out of town. 
That leaves five, and if we can get 
three of ’em, that will make a major- 
ity of the board. There’s Swanson, 
who’s crazy to go to Congress. He 
don’t want a thousand Pyramids 
members, half of whom are voters, 
on his back., There’s Perkins with 
his little department store. Hedon’t 
want a whole lot of enemies. There’s 
Thompson, who’s a coward. He 
don’t want to be threatened with in- 
vestigations and scandals. As for 
profits, let ’em mark up the value 
of the Westminster Apartments on 
their books by seventeen thousand 
dollars and call that a profit. That 
will provide for a three per cent div- 
idend. All you’ve got to do is sit 
tight and attend strictly to your 
official duties. You needn’t take any 
risks; and I’ll put the management 
of the association in your hands.” 

To Nicholas Lowden he explained 
more fully: ‘You circulate among 
these members, Lowdy, and get up 
a protective association. Probably 
you can get twenty members to 
follow you and then you can say you 
represent two hundred. Keep after 
Swanson and Thompson and Perkins. 
Put it to ’em this way: The Pyra- 
mids Building and Loan Association 
is a benevolent concern. Its sole 
purpose is to give people in modest 

(Continued on Page 41) 
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from personal experience that these guns have been 
employed, and employed with a result that is past ade- 
quate description; but if I hadn’t seen the effect of their 
fire I wouldn’t have believed it were true. I wouldn’t have 
believed anything evolved out of the brains of men and 
put together by the hands of men could operate with such 
devilish accuracy to compass such utter destruction. I 
would have said it was some cosmic force, some convulsion 
of natural forces, and not an agency of human devisement 
that turned Fort Loncin inside out, and transformed it 
within a space of hours from a supposedly impregnable 
stronghold into a hodgepodge of complete and hideous 
ruination. And what befell Fort Loncin on the hills behind 
Liége befell Fort Des Sarts outside of Maubeuge, as I have 
reason to know. 

When the first of the 42-centimeters emerged from Essen 
it took a team of thirty horses to haul it; and with it out of 
that nest of the Prussian war eagle came also a ferce of 
mechanics and engineers to set it up and aim it and fire it. 
Here, too, is an interesting fact that I have not seen printed 
anywhere, though I heard it often enough in Germany: by 
reason of its bulk the 42-centimeter must be mounted upon 
a concrete base before it can be used. Heretofore the 
concrete which was available for this purpose required at 
least a fortnight of exposure before it was sufficiently firm 
and hardened; but when Fraulein Bertha Krupp’s engi- 
neers escorted the Friulein’s newest and most impressive 
steel masterpiece to the war, they brought along with them 
the ingredients for a new kind of concrete; and those who 
claim to have been present on the occasion declare that 
within forty-eight hours after they had mixed and molded 
it, it was ready to, bear the weight of the guns and with- 
stand the shock of their recoil. 

This having been done, I conceive of the operators as 
hoisting their pets into position, and posting up a set of 
rules—even in time of war it is impossible to imagine the 
Germans doing anything of importance without a set of: 
rules to go by—and working out the distance by mathe- 
matics, and then turning loose their potential cataclysms 
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upon the stubborn forts which opposed their further prog- 
ress. From the viewpoint of the Germans the consequences 
to the foe must amply have justified the trouble and the 
cost. For where a 42-centimeter shell falls it does more 
than merely alter landscape; you might almost say it 
alters geography. 

In the open field, where he must aim his gun with his own 
eye and discharge it with his own finger, I take it that the 
Kaiser’s private soldier is no great shakes as a marksman. 
The Germans themselves begrudgingly admitted the French 
excelled them in the use of light artillery. There was won- 
derment as well as reluctance in this concession. To them 
it seemed well-nigh incredible that any nation should be 
their superiors in any department pertaining to the prac- 
tice of war. They could not bring themselves fully to under- 
stand it. Tt remained as much a puzzle to them as the 
unaccountable obstinacy of the English in refusing to 
be budge 
or to be shaken by the volleying, bull-like roar of the 
German charging cry, which at the first the Germans had 
counted upon as being almost as potent as the bayonet 
for instilling a wholesome fear of the German war god into 
the souls of their foes. 


The Work of the Forty-Twos 


HILE giving the Frenchmen credit for knowing how 

to handle and serve small fieldpieces, the Germans 
nevertheless insisted that their infantry fire or their skirmish 
fire was as deadly as that of the Allies, or even deadlier. 
This Iam not prepared to believe. Ido not think the German 
is a good rifle shot by instinct, as the American often is, 
and ina lesser degree, perhaps, the Englishmanistoo. But 
where he can work the range out on paper, where he has to 
do with mechanics instead of a shifting mark, where he can 
apply to the details of gun firing the exact principles of 
arithmetic, I am pretty sure that the German is as good 
a gunner as may be found on the Continent of Europe 
to-day. This may not apply to him at sea, for he has 
neither the sailor traditions nor the inherited naval crafts- 
manship of the English; but judging by what I have seen 
I am quite certain that with the solid earth beneath him 
and a set of figures before him and an enemy out of sight 
of him to be damaged he is in a class all by himself. 

A German staff officer, who professed to have been 
present, told me that at Manonvilla—so he spelled the 
name—a 42-centimeter gun was fired one hundred and 
forty-seven times from a distance of 14,000 meters at a 
fort measuring 600 meters in length by 400 meters in 
breadth—a very small target, indeed, considering the 
range—and that investigation after the capture of the 
fort showed not a single one of the one hundred and 
forty-seven shots had been an outright miss. Some few, 
he said, hit the walls or at the bases of the walls, but all 
the others, he claimed, had bull’s-eyed into the fort 
itself. 

Subsequently, on subjecting this tale to the acid test 
of second thought I was somewhat inclined to doubt 
what the staff officer had said. To begin with, I didn’t 
understand how a 42-centimeter gun could be fired one 
hundred and forty-seven times without its wearing out, 
for I have heard often that the larger the bore of your 
gun and the heavier the charge of explosives which it 
carries, the shorter is its period of efficiency. In the 
second place, it didn’t seem possible after being hit one 
hundred and forty-seven times with 42-centimeter 
bombs that enough of any fort of whatsoever size would 
be left to permit of a tallying-up of separate shots. Ten 

‘ shots properly placed should have razed it; twenty more 
should have blown its leveled remainder to powder and 
scattered the powder. 


d out of their position by displays of cold steel, ° 


However, be the facts what they may with regard 
to this case of the fort of Manonvilla—if that be 
its proper name—I am prepared to speak with the 
assurance of an eyewitness concerning the effect of 
the German fire upon the defenses of Maubeuge. 
What I saw at Liége I have described in a previous 
paper of this series. What I saw at Maubeuge was 
even more convincing testimony, had I needed it, 
that the Germans have a 42-centimeter gun, and 
that, given certain favored conditions, they know 
how to handle it effectively. Why they have not 
employed it more in their recent operations I have 
no way of knowing. 

We spent the better part of a day in two of the 
forts which were fondly presumed to guard Mau- 
beuge toward the north—Fort Des Sarts and Fort 
Boussois; but Fort Des Sarts was the one where the 
42-centimeter gun gave the first exhibition of its 
powers upon French soil in this war, so we went there 
first. To reach it weran a matter of seven kilometers 
through a succession of villages, each with its 
mutely eloquent tale of devastation and general 
smash to tell. 

Approaching Des Sarts more nearly we came to a 
longish stretch of highway, which the French had 
cleared of visual obstructions in anticipation of 
resistance by infantry in the event that the outer 

ring of defenses gave way before the German bombard- 
ment. It had all been labor in vain, for the town capitu- 
lated after the outposts fell; but it must have been very 
great labor. Any number of fine elm trees had been felled 
and their boughs, stripped now of leaves, stuck up like 
bare bones. There were holes in the metaled road where 
misaimed shells had descended, and in any one of these 
holes you might have buried a horse. A little gray church 
stood off by itself upon the plain. It had been homely 
enough to start with. Now with its steeple shorn away 
and one of its two belfry windows obliterated by a straying 
shot it had a rakish, cock-eyed look to it. 

Just beyond where the church was, our chauffeur, known 
to us privately as the Human Rabbit, halted the car in 
obedience to an order from the staff officer who had been 
detailed by Major von Abercron, commandant of Mau- 
beuge, to accompany us on this particular excursion. Our 
guide pointed off to the right. ‘‘There,”’ he said, ‘‘is where 
we dropped the first of our big ones when we were trying to 
get the range of the fort. You see our guns were posted at 
a point between eight and nine kilometers away and at the 
start we overshot a trifle. Still to the garrison yonder it 
must have been an unhappy foretaste of what they might 
shortly expect, when they saw the forty-twos striking here 
in this field and saw what execution they did among the 
cabbages and the beet patches.” 

We left the car and, following our guide, went to look. 
Spaced very neatly at intervals apart of perhaps a hundred 
and fifty yards a series of craters broke the surface of the 
earth. Considering the tools which dug them they were 
rather symmetrical craters, not jagged and gouged, but 
with smooth walls and each in shape a perfect funnel. We 
measured roughly a typical specimen. Across the top it 
was between fifty and sixty feet in diameter, and it sloped 
down evenly for a depth of eighteen feet in the chalky soil 
to a pointed bottom, where two men would have difficulty 
standing together without treading upon each other’s toes. 
Its sides were lined with loose pellets of earth of the average 
size of a tennis ball, and when we slid down into the hole 
these rounded clods accompanied us in small avalanches. 

We were filled with astonishment, first, that an explo- 
sive grenade, weighing upward of a ton, could be so con- 
structed that it would penetrate thus far into firm and 
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solid earth before it exploded; and, second, that it could 
make such a neat saucer of a hole when it did explode. But 
there was a still more amazing thing to be pondered. Of 
the earth which had been dispossessed from the crevasse, 
amounting to a great many wagonloads, no sign remained. 
It was not heaped up about the lips of the funnel; it was 
not visibly scattered over the nearermost furrows of that 
truck field. So far as we might tell it was utterly gone;' and 
from that we deduced that the force of the explosion had 
been sufficient to pulverize the clay so finely and east it so 
far and so wide that it fell upon the surface in a fine shower, 
leaving no traces unless one made a minute search for it. 
Noting the wonder upon our faces the officer was moved 
to speak further in a tone of sincere admiration, touching 
on the capabilities of the crowning achievement of the 
Krupp works: 

“Pretty strong medicine, eh? Well, wait until I have 
shown you American gentlemen what remains of the fort; 
then you will better understand. Even here, outin the open, 
for a radius of a hundred and fifty meters, any man, con- 
ceding he wasn’t killed outright, would be knocked sense- 
less and after that for hours, even for days, perhaps, he 
would be entirely unnerved. The force of the concussion 
appears to have that effect upon persons who are at a con- 
siderable distance—it rips their nerves to tatters. Some 
seem numbed and dazed; others develop an acute hysteria.” 


The Country About Des Sarts 


IGHLY interesting, is it not? Listen then; here is 

something even more interesting: Within an inclosed 
space, where there is a roof to hold in the gas generated by 
the explosion or where there are reasonably high walls, the 
man who escapes being torn apart in the instant of impact, 
or who escapes being crushed to death by collapsing 
masonry, or killed by flying fragments, is exceedingly likely 
to choke to death as he lies temporarily paralyzed and 
helpless from the shock. I was at Liége and again here, 
and I know from my own observations that this is true. 
At Liége particularly many of the garrison were caught 
and penned up in underground casements, and there we 
found them afterward dead, but with no marks of wounds 
upon them—they had been asphyxiated.” } 

I suppose in times of peace the speaker was a reason- 
ably kind man and reasonably regardful of the rights 
of his fellowman. Certainly he was most courteous to 
us and most considerate of us; but he described this 
slaughter-pit scene with the enthusiasm of one who is 
a partner in a most creditable and worthy enterprise. 

Immediately about Des Sarts stood many telegraph 
poles in a row, for here the road, which was the main 
road from Paris to Brussels, curved close up under the 
grass-covered bastions. Allthe telegraph wires had been 
cut, and they dangled about the bases of the poles in 
snarled tangles like love vines. The ditches parallel- 
ing the road were choked with felled trees, and, what 
with the naked limbs, were as spiky as shad spines. Of 
the small cottages which once had stood in the vicinity 
of the fort not one remained standing. Their sites were 
marked by flattened heaps of brick and plaster from 
which charred ends of rafters protruded. It was as 
though a giant had sat himself down upon each little 
house in turn and squashed it to the foundation stones. 

As a fort Des Sarts dated back to 1883. I speak of it 
in the past tense, because the Germans had put it in that 
tense. As a fort, or as anything resembling a fort, it 
had ceased to be absolutely. The inner works of it— 
the redan and the underground barracks, and the 
magazines, and all—were built after the style followed 
by military engineers back in 1883, having revetments 
faced up with brick and stone; but only a little more 
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than a year ago—in the summer of 1913, to be exact— 
the job of inclosing the original works with a glacis of 
anewer type had been completed. So when the Germans 
came along in the first week of September it was in 
most respects made over into a modern fort. No doubt 
the reénforcements of reserves that hurried into it to 
strengthen the regular garrison counted themselves as 
being lucky men to have so massive and stout a shelter 
from which to fight an enemy who must work in the open 
against them. Poor devils, their hopes crumbled along 
with their walls when the Germans brought up the 
forty-twos. 

We entered in through a gap in the first parapet and 
crossed, one at a time, on a tottery wooden bridge which 
was propped across a fosse half full of rubble, and so 
came to what had been the heart of the fort of Des Sarts. 
Had I not already gathered some notion of the powers 
for destruction of those one-ton, four-foot-long shells, 

I should have said that the spot where we halted had 
been battered and crashed at for hours; that scores and 
perhaps hundreds of bombs had been plumped into it. 
Now, though, I was prepared to believe the German 
captain when he said probably not more than five or six 

of the devil devices had struck this target. Make it 
six for good measure. Conceive each of thesix as having 
been dammed by a hurricane and sired by an earth- 
quake, and as being related to an active volcano on one 
side of the family and to a flaming meteor on the 
other. Conceive it as falling upon a man-made, masonry- 
walled burrow in the earth and being followed in rapid 
succession by five of its blood brethren; then you will 
begin to get some fashion of mental photograph of the 
result. I confess myself as unable to supply any better 
suggestion for a comparison. Nor shall I attempt to 
describe the picture in any considerable detail. I only 
know that for the first time in my life I realized the full 
and adequate meaning of the word chaos. The proper 
definition of it was spread broadcast before my eyes. 

Appreciating the impossibility of comprehending the full 
scope of the disaster which here had befallen, or of putting 
it concretely into words if I did comprehend it, I sought 
to pick out small individual details, which was hard to do, 
too, seeing that all things were jumbled together so. This 
had been a series of cunningly buried tunnels and arcades, 
with cozy subterranean dormitories opening off of side 
passages, and still farther down there had been magazines 
and storage spaces. Now it was all a hole in the ground, 
and the force which blasted it out had then pulled the hole 
in behind itself. We stood on the verge, looking down- 
ward into a chasm which seemed to split its way to infinite 
depths, although in fact it was probably not nearly so deep 
as it appeared. If we looked upward there, forty feet 
above our heads, was a huge riven gap in the earth crust. 


On the Trail of Destruction 


EAR me I discerned a litter of metal fragments. From 
such of the scraps as retained any shape at all, I figured 
that they had been part of the protective casing of a gun 
mounted somewhere above. The missile which wrecked 
the gun flung its armor down here. I searched my brain 
for a simile which might serve to give a notion of the pres- 
ent state of that steel jacket. I didn’t find the one I 
wanted, but if you will think of an earthenware pot which 
has been thrown from a very high building upon a brick 
sidewalk you may have some idea of what I saw. 
At that, it was no completer a ruin than any of the sur- 
rounding débris. Indeed, in the whole vista of annihila- 
tion but two objects remained recognizably intact, and 
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these, strange to say, were two iron bed frames bolted to 
the back wall of what I think must have been a barrack 
room for officers. The room itself was no longer there. 
Brick, mortar, stone, concrete, steel reénforcements, iron 
props, the hard-packed earth, had been ripped out and 
churned into indistinguishable bits, but those two iron 
beds hung fast to a discolored patch of plastering, though 
the floor was gone from beneath them. Seemingly they 
were hardly damaged. One gathered that a 42-centimeter 
shell possessed in some degree the freakishness which 
we associate with the behavior of cyclones. 

We were told that at the last, when the guns had been 
silenced and dismounted and the walls had been pierced and 
the embrasures blown bodily away, the garrison, or what 
was left of it, fled to these lowermost shelters. But the 
burrowing bombs found the refugees out and killed them, 
nearly all, and those of them who died were still buried 
beneath our feet in as hideous a sepulcher as ever was 
digged. There was no getting them out from that tomb. 
Judgment Day will find them still there, I guess. 

To reach a portion of Des Sarts, as yet unvisited, we 
skirted the edges of the crater, climbing over craggy accu- 
mulations of wreckage, and traversed a tunnel with an 
arched roof and mildewed brick walls, like a wine vault. 
The floor of it was littered with the knapsacks and water 
bottles of dead or captured men, with useless rifles broken 
at the stocks and bent in the barrels, and with such-like 
riffle. At the far end of the passage we came out into the 
open at the back side of the fort. 

“Right here,” said the staff officer who was piloting us, 
“T witnessed a sight which made a deeper impression upon 
me than anything I have seen in this campaign. After the 
white flag had been hoisted by the survivors and we had 
marched in, I halted my men just here at the entrance to 
this arcade. We didn’t dare venture into the redan, for 
sporadic explosions were still occurring in the ammunition 
stores. Also there were fires raging. Smoke was pouring 
thickly out of the mouth of the tunnel. It didn’t seem 
possible that there could be anyone alive back yonder. 

‘All of a sudden, men began to come out of the tunnel. 
They came and came until there were nearly two hundred 
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of them—French reservists mostly. They were crazy 
men—crazy for the time being, and still crazy, I expect, 
some of them. They came out staggering, choking, fall- 
ing down and getting up again. You see, their nerves 
were gone. The fumes, the gases, the shock, the fire, 
what they had endured and what they had escaped— 
all these had distracted them. They danced, sang, wept, 
laughed, shouted in a sort of maudlin frenzy, spun 
about deliriously until they dropped. They were deaf- 
ened, and some of them could not see but had to grope 
their way. I remember one man who sat down and 
pulled off his boots and socks and threw them away and 
then hobbled on in his bare feet until he cut the bot- 
toms of them to pieces. I don’t care to see anything like 
that again—even if it is my enemies that suffer it.’ 

He told it so vividly, that standing alongside of him 
before the tunnel opening I could see the procession 
myself—those two hundred men who had drained hor- 
ror to its lees and were drunk on it. 

We went to Fort Boussois some four miles away. It 
was another of the keys to the town. It was taken on 
September sixth; on the next day, September seventh, 
the citadel surrendered. Here, in lieu of the 42-centi- 
meter, which was otherwise engaged for the moment,the 
attacking forces brought into play an Austrian battery 
of 30-centimeter guns. So far as I have been able to 
ascertain this was the only Austrian command which 
had any part in the western campaigns. The Austrian 

gunners shelled the fort until the German infantry jhad 
been massed in a forest to the northward. Late in the 
afternoon theinfantry charged across a succession of cleared 
fields and captured the outer slopes. With these in their 
possession it didn’t take them very long to compel the sur- 
render of Fort Boussois, especially as the defenders had 
already been terribly cut up by the artillery fire. 


Devastation Wrought by the Mine Gun 


HE Austrians must have been first-rate marksmen. 

One of their shells fell squarely upon the rounded dome 
of a big armored turret which was sunk in the earth and 
chipped off the top of it as you would chip your breakfast 
egg. The men who manned the guns in that revolving 
turret must all have died in a flash of time. The impact of 
the blow was such that the leaden solder which filled the 
interstices of the segments of the turret was squeezed out 
from between the plates in curly strips, like icing from 
between the layers of a misused birthday cake. 

Back within the main works we saw where a shell had 
bored a smooth, round orifice through eight meters of 
earth and a meter and a half of concrete and steel plates. 
Peering into the shaft we could make out the floor of a 
tunnel some thirty feet down. To judge by its effects, this 
shell had been of a different type from any others whose 
work we had witnessed. Apparently it had been devised 
to excavate holes rather than to explode, and when we 
asked questions about it we speedily ascertained that our 
guide did not care to discuss the gun which had inflicted 
this particular bit of damage. 

“Tt is not permitted to speak of this matter,” he said in 
explanation of his attitude. “It is a military secret, this 
invention. We call it the mine gun.” 

Erect upon the highest stretch of riddled walls, with his 
legs spraddled far apart and his arms jerking in expressive 
gestures, he told us how the German infantry had advanced 
across the open ground. It had been hard, he said, to hold 
the men back until the order for the charge was given, and 
then they burst from their cover and came on at a dead run, 
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waiting now for a week, on the 

veranda of the Tivoli, pickling 
his digestion with iced lime-squash as 
he watched Latin America go by. If 
a man waits long enough on this veranda, one day some one 
will come along who can tell him anything he wants to 
know about the domestic affairs of the tea-kettle republics 
to the north and south. 

The Tivoli sits on the rim of the witch’s cap called Ancon 
Hill, watching the sun come up out of the Pacific Ocean 
every morning, contrary to the accepted rules of geographi- 
cal usage. Other strange things occur in the neighborhood 
of the Tivoli: roosters crow all night; cockroaches have 
wings; and fleas scrupulously avoid human beings after 
three days’ acquaintance with the individual. Leave a 
wooden chair on the Bermuda-grass lawn, and its four legs 
will begin to sprout overnight, like Robinson Crusoe’s 
fence. Red ants pass through hobnailed boots with the 
greatest ease; and, if you are not careful to mind your own 
business, a gentlemanly agent of the benevolent autocracy 
that rules in the name of the United States will some fine 
morning tap you on a shoulder and tell you when the next 
boat sails, and see that you don’t miss it, and—what is 
infinitely more distressing—arrange to have you met at 
the other end of your journey to make sure you haven’t 
jumped overboard during the passage. 

Just below in the valley, a gunshot away, lie the old 
town of Panama and the new town of Balboa, forming a 
funnel through which all Latin America must pass one day 
or another. Sallow dons and ox-eyed sefioras and sefioritas 
come up from the south to escape the rigor of their July 
snows; statesmen in studious black, fleeing with their pile, 
come here to escape the torrid wrath of their quondam 
constituency. Schemers in oil, island labor and politics 
come over from the Mosquito Coast and the old Main to 
whisper with their blood-brothers of the west in the seclu- 
sion of the ten-mile neutral strip that guards this end of the 
Big Ditch. And, as a background for the motley array, 
there are the tourists from the north in impeccable white, 
with nicely pipeclayed shoes and tenderfoot helmets. 

It wasn’t a bad place to wait—Calder admitted that to 
himself. The bar was as soft and dry as a Kansas town, 
and the atmosphere as hot and wet as a Turkish bath—not 
even a celluloid collar could maintain its self-respect many 
hours in this humidity. Still, it wasn’t a bad place to wait, 
especially this year, when the swagger traffic that usually 
goes to the Mediterranean had been turned south by the 
big war. 

Calder was not interested in such miracles as were daily 
performed by roosters, ants, the climate, and the benevo- 
lent autocracy. He had a little miracle of his own that was 
just now absorbing his thoughts; in fact, was hissole excuse 
for tarrying. Calder at home was the Acme Type-Founding 
Concern, Incorporated. Occasionally a man’s-size job on 
which his agents failed took him south among these solemn- 
visaged yellow politicians. They were not so solemn as 
they looked. Sometimes they developed a quaint sense of 
humor. For instance, Calder had recently shipped two 
tons of Caxton old-style type to a tea-kettle whose capital 
sat on the pin-point of a sierra eleven thousand feet above 
the sea. 

He had agreed.to lay down—or rather carry up—the two 
tons of lead at the capital; and after he had performed his 
task the iron-strapped boxes containing the fonts of type 
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were opened and found to contain nothing more valuable 
than native sand. It was not the fact that his bold-faced 
type had been miraculously transmuted into sand, after 
his burros had conscientiously lifted it two miles up in the 
air, that got under his skin. It was the information, which 
reached him underground, that the various political fac- 
tions of the tea-kettle had begun bombarding each other 
with thirty-point Caxton old-style an indecently short 
time after the incident in alchemy. Calder chewed the cud 
of bitter fancy as he recognized the dog-eared t’s and y’s 
of his merchandise in a recent and deadly edition of a local 
paper. 

Old Catera, the stage manager of this particular tea- 
kettle, had played one too many tricks on the Acme, Incor- 
porated. His time-honored custom had been to order 
generously of type and flat-bed presses in the name of the 
government, giving sixty-day paper and dynamiting: the 
government on the fifty-ninth day. Now Calder had come 
down to recover by a little shirt-sleeves diplomacy of his 
own. One might say offhand that his job was not a pleas- 
antone. Notsowith Calder. Helikedit; itwasavacation 
he had been promising himself for a long time. 

Calder was immersed in his eternal lime-squash one 
morning when along, lean, lazy-looking individual mounted 
the steps. This was Facey, the man he had 
been waiting for. Facey had ears all over 
Central America and could tell him to a T who 
was who on the latest calendar of events. 
Facey’s job was tapping people on the shoulder 
and telling them when their boat sailed. As a 
board of immigration he was more expeditious, 
though less democratic, than the solemn owls 
who preside over Ellis Island at home. 

Facey saw Calder, but by no sign visible to 
an outsider did he give evidence of the fact. 
He came up the steps and stood languidly 
studying the crowd of tourists resting in the 
nest of wicker chairs under the humid shade of 
the awning. The immigration expert of the 
benevolent autocracy indifferently selected 
three in the group. All were men of natty 
appearance and some youth. A professional 
observer might have noticed that the dis- 
tinguishing features of each—aside from his 
clothes, which were up to the nines—were his 
fingers. The fingers were highly manicured and 
long—long enough to tie a knot in themselves 
round an ordinary pack of cards. 

Facey accosted them genially, one by one, 
leaning over their easy-chairs and smiling 
graciously as he whispered a word or two into 
their startled ears. Each in turn reddened, 
stammered, blustered a little, then became 
silent. Facey took a chair, sat idly swinging 
one leg over the other, fanning himself with 
his hat. The three men on whom he had be- 
stowed his favor looked suspiciously at each 
other and occasionally stole a glance at Facey. 
One by one they found that business called 
them to other parts of the Zone and departed 


On the 
Wits Enough to Interpret the Rapid Moves 
That Had Just Been Played on the Veranda 
Checkers Board 
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by means of seagoing hacks drawn by 
pygmy horses. Calder grinned de- 
lightedly to himself. Facey’s methods 
always amused him. He loved the 
cool, calm insolence of this dismissal. 

After some time Facey stood up and again looked over 
the crowd. Finally his shrewd gray eyes lit quite by acci- 
dent on the waiting Calder. Facey walked over to his side 
and leaned over his chair. 

“Your boat,’’ said the board of immigration genially, 
“sails from the Ascension wharf at ten in the morning. It 
is the Tortugas—an old tub—and God save you! Don’t 
start and stutter! Your boat sails at ten!” 

“What the devil fi 

“You have two cases of type in your baggage,” continued 
the lazy voice of Facey. ‘Caxton old-style, to be exact. I 
am not so sure that we won’t have to legislate against your 
printing presses—call them contraband of war perhaps. 
They are worse than Mausers. Remember this: Take 
your type along as baggage, not freight. Get it? Put it 
in your stateroom. Your stateroom is number ten on the 
boat deck.”’ 

“But, Facey!’’ cried the bewildered Calder. “‘I have 
been waiting for you for a week. I’ve got business with old 
Catera and you sy 

“To make sure that you won’t forget your boat,” said 
Facey coldly, straightening up and producing a pencil, “I 
will write it down for you. Any business you have with old 
Catera must be confined to the boat—outside the three- 
mile limit. That’s 
orders.” 

And the extraordi- 
nary Facey, who cer- 
tainly must have been 
touched by the sun, 
wrote on the edge of 
a soft-drink card: 
“Tortugas — Ascen- 
sion wharf—10 A. M., 
November 24.”’ Then 
he nonchalantly 
strolled away. 

Calder began to 
sweat prodigiously. 
It was plain enough 
to a man of his expe- 

,rience and knowledge 
of the part Facey 
played in the scheme 
of things down here 
that the three dandies 
the secret agent had 
singled out from the 
group of tourists were 
of the legion of deep- 
sea gamblers'that had 
been following the 
“swell” traffic south 
since the big liners 
had stopped running 
to Europe. Facey had 
arranged sailing dates 
for them in a way that 
no one of the three 
had misunderstood. 


FISCHER 


Face of Things He Did Not Possess 
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Furthermore, to a casual observer, this same Facey had 
arranged a sailing date for him—for Calder—who had 
never done anything worse than charge three new prices 
for second-hand type with which his Latin-American cus- 
tomers could murder each other in print! The New Yorker 
looked round anxiously. He wondered if there were any 
casual observers in the neighborhood. One, apparently! 

This person was staring at Calder with the least-disguised 
curiosity and concern. In appearance he was a tourist. He 
was short and fat and pink, with eyes disagreeably close 
together; and he sat industriously sucking the end of a 
cane as he stared. On the face of things he did not possess 
wits enough to interpret the rapid moves that had just been 
played on the veranda checker-board by that scoundrel 
Facey. So Calder decided. He was turning back when the 
sound of ascraping chair disturbed him, and the pink innoc- 
uous looking individual was at his elbow, saying something 
round the knob of the cane he was still sucking. 


“Pardon me! I don’t wish to appear impertinent, but. 


can you tell me the name of the man to whom you were 
speaking a moment ago? The face was familiar, but I 
can’t recall the name. Can you refresh my memory?” 

“T cannot!’’ said Calder decidedly, and he rose rudely 
and stalked off. 

Calder had no appetite for luncheon. Here he had been 
waiting a week for Facey, who above all men might have 
helped him with a hint in the present emergency. And 
Facey had made an unholy spectacle of him before a 
veranda filled with people. Over his salad hedamned Facey 
from Dan to Beer- 
sheba. If Facey was 
off the handle— 
which was quite evi- 
dent—Calder would 
have to wait until 
some one else came 
along who was suffi- 
ciently initiated in 
the by-play of old 
Catera’s republic. 
Atany rate he would 
not sail on the 
Tortugas—a pug- 
nosed tub sailing up 
the west coast to 
’Frisco, with more 
miracles aboard than 
ants and fleas. Asa 
back-stairs route 
home for ship- 
gamblers it was a 
prize; but it was no 
place for an honest 
man. No, he cer- 
tainly would not sail 
on the Tortugas, 
Facey or no Facey. 
He would first have 
a commission in 
lunacy appointed for 
his former friend. 

But things dove- 
tail mysteriously in 
Latin America. At 
dinner that night the 
head-waiter, bow- 
ing and scraping, 
brought Calder his 
bill. 

“What the devil 
is this for?’’ de- 
manded Calder. 

“Y ousail on the Tortugasin the morning, don’t you, sir?”’ 

Calder looked at the bill. It was complete to the final 

breakfast, including baggage, cab-hire and the transporta- 
tion of two iron-strapped boxes of type to the Ascension 
wharf. There is nothing to be gained by arguing with a 
head-waiter. Calder paid his bill and he sat on the veranda 
after dinner, chewing his cigar down to the tip without 
lighting it. 
- Inthe morning when he came up from breakfast Calder’s 
baggage, including the cumbersome boxes of sample type 
he always carried as a side-line, was already gone. This 
was a high-handed piece of impudence; and he was saying 
as much to the occasionally genial hotel manager at the 
desk when the head porter rushed in and informed Calder 
that his carriage was blocking the line at the steps. He 
turned round to say something more about this personally 
conducted tour with which he was being threatened, when 
he suddenly encountered the cold gray eye of his once-friend 
Facey. 

There may have been just the suggestion of a twinkle in 
that eye; but, when Calder looked a second time to make 
sure, the twinkle was gone. 

The irritating suspicion, which had flickered in Calder’s 
mind, that he was the victim of a monumental joke died 
out. Subconsciously he permitted himself to be railroaded 
into the waiting carriage. His eyes were blind to the old 


town as the rumbling vehicle dropped down into the maze 
of streets and passed on to the wharf. When Calder got 
aboard from a lighter the purser with his ticket was wait- 
ing for him at the head of the ladder. He was billeted 
through to ’Frisco. 

“This is wrong. I don’t go to ’Frisco. I get off at 
Quesalpaquia City.” 

On the way down he had come to the conclusion that the 
best way to fight a crazy man with the authority of an auto- 
crat behind him was with seeming compliance. Besides, he 
could drop off at old Catera’s seaport and in person go up 
and dun the old fox. 

“On the other hand,” said a voice behind him—the iney- 
itable Facey had come to see him off—‘‘you are booked 
through to ’Frisco. And remember, Calder,’’ went on 
Facey, raising his voice a little, so that three men coming 
up the ladder might have the benefit, ‘be careful what you 
do inside the three-mile limit. That is as far as my juris- 
diction extends. Beyond that you will have to answer to 
the skipper.” 

Facey gently but firmly passed his arm through Calder’s 
and led him down the dirty little deck. Hestopped at a 
cabin porthole and looked in. 

“Number ten,” he said cheerfully. ‘Quite commodious 
I should say. Ah, I see they have already bestowed your 
contraband for you!” 

Over Facey’s shoulder Calder caught sight of his type 
boxes stored under his berth. His wrath boiling over he 
turned on the secret agent; but no word escaped him. 


A Flat:Bottomed Scow Was Slowly Stealing its Way Across the Shallows Separating the Ship From the Shore 


For the solemn Facey, in the act of turning away, had 
mysteriously closed one eye, and was gone. 
aI 

HE degree of intercourse aboard ship varies inversely as 

tonnage displacement. Above thirty thousand one runs 
into caste; below ten thousand one becomes intimate 
enough to quarrel with his neighbor the first day out. The 
Tortugas was a scant five thousand. Her thirty-odd saloon 
passengers before dinner by rights should have been calling 
each others’ grandmothers by their first names. But on the 
Tortugas there was a singular lack of the social amenities. 

In the first place, a clean new white notice in the smoking 
room warned passengers on this trip against playing cards 
with strangers. The line-up at the cabin table suggested 
the obvious candidates for the questionable distinction 
implied. The deep-sea card sharp usually excels sartori- 
ally. Three men named Wilder, Watkins, and Wilson— 
the three fellow-victims of the veranda episode—betrayed 
an elegance of attire that smacked of the professional 
swell. So did Calder himself. 

The other passengers were peculiar to the west coast—a 
sefiorita or two as beautiful as Satan, under close guard of 
a mother as ugly as sin; a handful of German merchants 
with bushy beards; a brace of American engineers lean and 
fit and as brown as berries; and the usual polyglot of this 


part of the world. No one travels on a coastwise tub like 
the creaking, wheezing old Tortugas unless he needs must. 
They all looked suspiciously at the four dandies, concern- 
ing whom they whispered crisply in Spanish whenever one 
was in sight. 

Calder discovered he had still another friend aboard. 
It was his fat pink acquaintance who sucked his cane. 
This person regarded the quartet with unmistakable signs 
ofaweandadmiration. He hovered about them at all hours, 
apparently on the keen edge of anticipation. The deep-sea 
gentlemen of the long fingers were not in good humor— 
having been shunted off to the west when a fine white 
cruiser laden with millionaires ripe for skinning was plying 
north three times a week on the other coast. It was not a 
happy lot. As for Calder, he philosophically accepted the 
rating and, heedless of the unwelcome attention he excited, 
gave himself over to the consideration of that farewell wink. 

But the ship was now wallowing in the two-hundred mile 
stretch of doldrums that pockets the gate of Panama; and 
try as he would he could extract no humor from the situa- 
tion into which he had been so unceremoniously thrust. He 
would make an effort to land at Quesalpaquia City. Calder 
was resolved on that. Even if a man be incontinently 
kicked off the Isthmus with no power of appeal he might 
surely leave a free ship at any port. There might be diffi- 
culties if the skipper combined with the port comandante to 
prevent it. When he got back to the States, he was prom- 
ising himself, he would settle with Facey through certain 
influential friends at Washington; in fact, he wasn’t so 
sure that he didn’t 
have grounds for 
civil action against 
the Zone. 

Dead calm in the 
tropics long con- 
tinued makes a man 
lose interest in life, 
liberty and the pur- 
suit of happiness. 
On a normal ship 
passing through 
this inferno the most 
weird animosities 
spring up, only to be 
wafted away again 
with the return of 
the trade winds. On 
this ship, freighted 
with disappointed 
hopes, the atmos- 
pherie conditions 
revealed one inter- 
esting fact to the 
eyes of Calder. It 
helped him align the 
combination of un- 
horsed knights of 
the green cloth with 
whom he found him- 
self associated in the 
public eye. Two of 
them, avoiding each 
other like the plague, 
suddenly developed 
agrowing hatred. It 
was like the singular 
silent warfare of two 
schoolgirls—a tilt of 
a shoulder, a surly 
look, a smirk, or a 
scowl. That wasall. 
This circumstance 
was interesting in relation to the pair concerned; but it 
was infinitely more interesting as it related to the third of 
the railroaded party. This third was left out in the cold. 
Evidently, concluded Calder, Facey had split up one com- 
bination in sending this third victim to Coventry. The 
third was red-haired, square-jawed and decided looking— 
altogether a man to count on for the cold daring necessary 
to his craft; but, no matter what his prowess, the deep- 
sea gambler cannot swing his business without help. 

At daybreak on the fourth morning out, Calder stood 
leaning over the rail watching the ship come to anchor at 
the little port of Aguiles. Aguiles was of interest to the 
Acme Type-Founding Concern, Incorporated, since it was 
from this port—the back-door of old Catera’s republic 
away up there behind the clouds—that his two tons of 
Caxton had started on that memorable journey on mule- 
back. A passenger was coming aboard. Calder made out 
through the morning mists the ghost of a flat-bottomed 
scow slowly stealing its way across the shallows separating 
the ship from the shore. Soon it came alongside. The 
donkey-engine forward began to whimper, a derrick boom 
to creak and groan; and a wicker cage, big enough to serve 
as an elevator in a modern office building, dropped gently 
from the ship’s deck to the scow at its side. 

Into this cage stepped an exceedingly yellow old man. 
His villainously bilious eyes raked the rail. It was too 
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early for passengers to be astir in numbers. In fact, only 
Calder, who loved the early morning at sea, and the fat 
pink young man with an appetite for his stick, were 
spectators of this solitary embarkation. 

But it was not the man so much as his baggage that inter- 
ested Calder, as a softly spoken order caused the cage to be 
gently hoisted in the air and deposited like a feather on the 
deck forward. This baggage consisted of two pieces. One 
was a small leathern bag, doubtless containing such meager 
necessities as a Toltee gentleman desires for a thousand- 
mile journey. The other piece was a box—a wooden box 
strapped with iron. Calder involuntarily moved forward 
apace. On one end of the box was stamped in well-known 
stencil: “Acme Type-Founding Concern, Incorporated.’ 
On the other end was lettered: “‘Thirty-point old-style 
Caxton.” 

The little procession, headed by the new passenger, 
strode on and up the companionway as solemnly as a 
funeral train to number six on the boat deck, two sailors, 
staggering under the weight of the box, at the heels of the 
yellow old man. A hand within drew the moth-eaten cur- 
tain over the single port, the door slammed, the key shot in 
the lock, and all was quiet again. Nor did the old man 
reappear throughout the day. 

Twenty-four hours later Calder was again lolling over 
the rail as the anchor sought bottom for a second time. Off 
in the murky distance a flat-bottomed scow was putting 
off from Quesalpaquia City. This was Calder’s port. But 
overnight he had decided to stick to his ship. His fat pink 
friend, as usual taking his breakfast off his cane head, was 
leaning against a stanchion a few feet away watching with 
languid interest the task of lowering the passenger cage 
over the side and of picking up a second person. 

This new arrival was no stranger to Calder. It was none 
other than the infamous General John Bannon, soldier-of- 
fortune, who had served as chancellor to that rascally old 
don, Francisco di Catera, dictator of the republic up there 
in the mountains, for the last fourteen years. General 
John Bannon, as he stepped into the cage, imperiously 
demanded that one of his innumerable boxes be set at his 
feet. This was a wooden box strapped with iron; and it 
bore on one end the lettering: ‘“‘Thirty-point old-style 
Caxton.” 

The old general stood like a statue as the winch began 
to creak. When the cage reached the level of the boat-deck 
and was swinging idly through an arc of ninety degrees, 
General Bannon with asingle deft movement produced from 
nowhere a long gun and planted a shot directly between 
the two lone passengers at the rail. The bullet spattered 
against the steel bulwark less than a half-inch from the rim 
of the porthole of cabin number six and fell to the deck. 
The weapon was still smoking as the cage came to a rest on 
its landing forward, and the grim old reprobate stepped 
out. 

“Captain Tuttle,” he said truculently, addressing the 
skipper, who was coming up at a run, “‘you have General 
Federico Iglesias aboard this ship. He has sworn to shoot 
me on sight. I warn you I shall look to you for complete 
protection.” 

With a flourish the old fox, who a few seconds before 
had blazed away and missed a head by a hair, tendered his 
revolver, butt first, to the ship’s master. However, Tuttle 
was not achild at this business. He had seen 
Central American gentlemen in action before. 

Dexterously and with no lost motion he 
went through the old general, uncovering one 
knife in a bootleg, a second in the left sleeve, 
and another revolver hanging under his shirt 
from a band about his neck. 

“Twenty-seven on the saloon deck is your 
cabin,”’ the captain said tartly. ‘‘ And remem- 
ber, if I hear one more peep out of you on 
this passage I’ll have you in irons.” 

The job was only half done. The autocrat 
of the sea turned over his hair-trigger pas- 
senger to the purser, while he himself mounted 
the companionway to the boat deck and 
thumped vigorously on the door of number 
six. The inmate opened reluctantly; and then 
only on an order bellowed in the name of the 
law. 

The skipper pushed his way in, and his 
harsh, strident voice came filtering through 
the curtained port to the ears of the little 
audience on deck. 

“Now I'll take charge of your artillery if 
you please! Thank you. That’s all, Isuppose! 
Oh-ho! Stand still there, you! Well! Well! 
That’s a new one on me—packing a gun in 
a What do you think this boat is any- 
way? A bull ring, huh?” 

The querulous voice of the yellow old man 
complained a little; but the captain shortly 
emerged with an armful of barbarous-looking 
weapons. 

“T say—I beg your pardon—I say what do 
you make ofit? Isay, it’s most singular!’ 
whispered an excited voice in Calder’s ear. 


Calder turned. The pink fat person had edged up. The 
pink fat person was wearing a greenish pallor. Calder, 
with an exclamation of irritation, turned his back and 
started off on a brisk round of the deck for his morning 
constitutional. He was thinking hard, and he didn’t want 
his thoughts disturbed. The Tortugas was again under 
way; the sun was finally coming up over the mountain- 
rimmed horizon, and the trades were freshening. Passen- 
gers were emerging from their stuffy cabins, and the bugle 
was calling them to another stale feast. Apparently the 
pistol shot had passed unnoticed among them. It was 
quite evident that of all the cabin list only Calder and his 
fat friend were aware that the ship’s company had been 
augmented by two in the last twenty-four hours—two 
Central American patriots sweating impotently for each 
other’s blood in the seclusion of their cabins. At the con- 
clusion of his fourth turn about the deck Calder came face 
to face with the fat pink person again. Calder’s mood had 
changed. All his irritation was gone. With an ingratiating 
smile he slipped an arm through that of the other and drew 
him forward into his stride. 

“T am afraid the weather has got on my nerves,” he said 
apologetically. “As a rule I am not such a bad sort. I 
was rude to you and I am genuinely sorry, Mister—ah— 
er ” 


He eyed his man inquiringly. 

“Barnes,” supplied the young man, who seemed taken 
off his feet by Calder’s sudden affability. “Don’t mention 
it. I know what the weather will do toa man. It has been 
playing the very devil with me, too, and I guess I am a bit 
forward at times. What do you make of the two old sports 
anyway?” 

“Come to my room after breakfast,’’ said Calder, “and 
we can talk it over. It may be interesting to compare 
notes. Here’s one of our cantankerous friends getting his 
nose-bag now?’ 

The last remark was called forth by the appearance of a 
white-coated steward bearing a tray of breakfast things 
for the occupant of number six. The steward tapped cryp- 
tically on the cabin door—evidently a prearranged sig- 
nal—but even at that the occupant of number six did not 
admit the man with his food until he had satisfied himself 
that the coast was clear. 

At two bells of the forenoon watch Mr. Barnes carefully 
felt his way down the narrow alley past number six—the 
door of which he regarded curiously—to number ten where 
Calder was awaiting him. There was no chair in Calder’s 
cabin, a deficiency the now genial host met by dragging a 
heavy box from under his berth and setting it on end. Mr. 
Barnes showed a quickening of the pulse as he noted the 
lettering on the upturned end: ‘“Thirty-point old-style 
Caxton.”’ 


One day melted into the next as the Tortugas, with a 
steadfastness of purpose worthy of her namesake, method- 
ically put behind her one port-of-call after another, and 
finally poked her nose out to sea for arun round the Pacific 
Coat-tails and up the latitudes of the home-stretch to the 
Golden Gate. Other passengers were duly crated and 


hoisted aboard. Some of the ship’s company departed; 
but there were no more old gentlemen, tricked out like an 
armory, to beguile the early morning hours. 
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“If I Hear One More Peep Out of You on This Passage I’ll Have You in Irons” 


January 2,1915 


Calder and his new friend were on surprisingly good 
terms, considering their unpropitious beginning. Barnes, 
to escape the stuffiness of his cabin, had suggested sleeping 
on deck, an idea which Calder adopted with alacrity. Side 
by side in their deck chairs—young Barnes, since his first 
opening, was sticking closer than a poor relation—they 
talked far into the night, waking each morning to the hope 
that something might happen to relieve the tedium of the 
voyage. With three dethroned gamblers and a pair of 
Central American gentlemen eager to slit each others’ 
gizzards something should have occurred in those ten days 
to shame the placidity of the sea. But life on the surface 
wore along as evenly as one wave dissolving into another 
in the dull phosphorescence at the ship’s bow. By the time 
they quit the lower trades, what with the changing com- 
plexion of the ship’s company, the presence of the three 
gamesters had become a dead issue; and the presence of 
the two old fire-eaters was still a secret. Not for a single 
meal did the blood-thirsty patriots leave their cabins, and 
number six on the boat deck and number twenty-seven on 
the saloon deck were to all intents untenanted, so far as the 
eye could see. 

There were only two incidents worthy of note to the 
watchful Calder. One night the deck steward distinguished 
himself by upsetting a tray of supper things close to the 
door of number six; and he immediately duplicated the 
feat near number twenty-seven—an exploit for which he 
was sentenced as drunk and disorderly to do penance in 
the ship’s brig. The second instance was a sudden truce 
patched up by the three knights of the green cloth. Under 
the influence of the gentle breezes of the north they began 
to show a little more Christian charity toward one another. 
When thieves take to showing one another their hands 
honest men may sleep in peace. So thought the delighted 
Calder when, affecting to sleep, he noted the three whis- 
pering together at the rail one night. 


qr 


INALLY and inevitably the beaconed headlands of 

the Gate were raised one moonlight night, and when 
morning broke the Tortugas at the bar was swinging to the 
tide at the end of her anchor chain, waiting for a dirty 
little boat, flying the Treasury flag and vomiting clouds of 
black smoke from its one funnel, to come alongside. Up 
over the rail swarmed a handful of busy officials, the last of 
whom was a portly man in blue serge, with a walrus mus- 
tache, and piggy little blue eyes with which he scanned the 
row of faces looking down on him. 

“Ah, Barnes—I bid you good morning!” cried this portly 
official suddenly, on catching sight of Calder’s mate among 
the throng of passengers. The fat pink little man started 
and turned a shade green at thus being singled out for favor. 
Dumbly Barnes accepted the hand of this functionary and 
permitted himself to be drawn away toward the smoking 
room in custody—for his hand was being held with a sig- 
nificant grip. Shortly a steward came along the deck, a 
slip of paper in his hand. He was droning: 

“Mr. Wilder—Mr. Watkins—Mr. Wilson—wanted in 
the smoking room.” 

One by one three somewhat dubious-looking passengers 
separated themselves from the throng and made their way 
by devious paths to the smoking room, followed by the 
curious glances of their fellows. This un- 
doubtedly was Facey’s way of welcoming 
home the three gentlemen in whom he had 
shown such interest on the veranda of the 
Tivoli—making sure they had not jumped 
overboard en route. 

“Mr. Calder—Calder—wanted in the smok- 
ing room,” came the droning voice of a second 
steward, and Calder brought himself up with 
ajerk. Assuredly this was carrying a joke too 
far. His cheeks burned hot as he noted the 
same curious glances following him as he de- 


When Calder entered the three gamblers were 
standing in a group in front of a table, staring 
defiantly, though silently, at the walrus- 
mustached man, who was in whispered con- 
sultation with Captain Tuttle and the ship’s 
surgeon. The fourth, Mr. Barnes, was a pic- 
ture of unmitigated woe. He had lost the last 
trace of his late jauntiness, and Calder’s entry 
seemed to thrust him still deeper into despair. 
Finally the whispered conversation ceased and 
the functionary at the table turned his eyes 
on the men before him. They began to shift 
uneasily under the gaze. P 

“T see we are all here,” said the official 
personage genially. “A friend of yours from 
down below asks me to meet you and see that 
you caught the first through train east. Cali- 
fornia is alarge state, but I am sure you would 
find it crowded here if you tarried. Our 
mutual friend named, three of you. I hap- 
pily recognized my old friend Barnes, or 
Watson, or Sherman, or whatever he calls 

(Concluded on Page 33) 


tached himself from the group at the rail.’ 
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Every Morning the 
Porter Carried Out Dozens 
of Discarded Technical Journals 


WESTERN railroad had a traveling gang of what 
were supposed to be steel workers, which was sent 
round the system to erect steel water tanks for 

locomotive supply. The rising cost of wooden ties and 
lumber generally made it necessary to install a creosoting 
plant for timber treatment, and this same gang was de- 
tailed to put up the tank for the creosote. When it was 
finished and filled, the leakage of creosote through badly 
riveted joints was so great that the tank had to be emptied 
and tightened up all round. 

This led to an investigation of the gang and its work. It 
was discovered that the water tanks erected by these same 
men leaked wastefully too, and that the gang was made up» 
of nothing better than near-steel workers. Once upon a 
time it had been a capable little squad of roughnecks who 
knew their trade. But these fellows had all drifted away 
because the pay and job were unsatisfactory, and through 
false economy their places had been filled with unskilled 
laborers. The gang was immediately reorganized with 
experienced steel workers at good wages. 

American business has entered a new era. Profits are 
smaller than they used to be, materials are more expensive, 
competition is keener, and the need for economical manu- 
facturing and operation is greater than at any time in the 
past. Businesses to-day must be turned round on smaller 
margins of cost, and so the main cost items in every 
line, such as overhead charges, management, materials and 
labor, are being studied from new angles to effect new 
savings and produce new results. 


A Novel Test for Stenographers 


HEN it comes to getting cheaper production out of the 

work force there has been a notable speeding up of 
operations in some industries, through time studies, better 
arrangement of processes, bonus wages to individuals for 
increased output, and the efficiency systems generally. 
But these changes do not tell the whole story of labor 
economy, because many kinds of work are beyond the 
scope of the efficiency systems that have been developed 
in highly specialized shop industries. Time studies and 
bonus wages may be applied to the repair shops of a rail- 
road, for instance, yet not be suited to the miscellaneous 
operations of the same road’s track gangs. 

Economy in its broadest sense seems to consist in a 
human development of the work force as much as in 
speeding-up methods for the work. It is being discovered 
everywhere that the average work force is only half organ- 
ized, half taught, half bossed, and run at half its possible 
capacity. Employees in almost every line of business have 
areserve to draw on, not merely of speed, but of intelligence, 
coéperation and good will. Many employers are finding 
out what was discovered when the railroad company’s 
creosote tank revealed leakage—namely, that in labor, as 
in materials, the best is usually cheapest. 

In a large accounting department the methods of hiring 
stenographers had been more or less haphazard, with 
haphazard organization and results. By way of improving 
things the office manager tried a psychological test on the 
next batch of applicants for jobs. It was a simple test. 
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He got it out of a book written by a college professor. 
Each girl who applied was seated at a table and told to 
cross out the letter ‘‘a’’ with a pencil wherever she saw it 
in a certain column of the morning paper. Records were 
kept of the time it took each applicant to do this, and the 
number of times the letter ‘‘a’’ was missed. The difference 
in the applicants’ ability to perform such a childish feat 
was astonishing. Some girls crossed every letter quickly 
and others seemed unable to do it at all. The manager 
soon arrived at a percentage of capacity, and girls who 
could not reach that percentage were not hired. 

“But what does it prove?” was asked skeptically. 
“What has crossing the letter ‘a’ got to do with pounding 
a typewriter?” 

“T don’t know what it proves,’’ admitted the manager. 
“But this is sure—I don’t want any girl who can’t do it.” 

Almost from the first there was a noticeable improvement 
in the force of stenographers. The test automatically 
weeded out the slow and stupid girls, so those who were 
hired had more than average intelligence and speed. But 
that was only part of the improyement® The girls who 
were hired by this test proved congenial, and the tone of 
the whole office was raised. Formerly the more efficient 
girls had been reserved, and the tone of the underefficient 
ones prevailed. But now the efficient ones made an 
enthusiastic business family and, when new stenographers 
were needed, brought round other girls of their own kind 
who could quickly spot every ‘‘a”’ in the test column. 

In New York City recently this matter of the under- 
efficient employee has been brought out by public-school 
statistics. It is found that out of the eighty-odd thousand 
pupils who enter the lower grades every year, only one in 
féur ever enters high school and more than half never 
complete grammar school. This turns loose upon the city 
yearly many thousand boys and girls seeking positions in 
offices, stores and factories who lack even the common- 
school equipment for success. 

This burden of incapacity has been shared about equally 
between employers and the unfortunate employees, and 
has been a large though unsuspected item in the cost of 
running the business. ; 

But now that the need for economy is felt in every line, 
this waste through incompetent employees is being dealt 
with in many ways. Employees are selected with more 
care. They are bossed with more intelligence and sym- 
pathy. They are taught better methods of work that will 
increase their earnings while increasing their value to the 
organization. Technical training is now a fixture in every 
progressive business, and it does not stop merely with 
showing a green hand how to run a certain machine. It 
is laid out with the broadest understanding of what the 
business needs to-day and will need to-morrow. Young- 
sters just coming in from the public schools are put through 
courses that give them a grasp of the whole business, and 
ambitious wage earners are put in the way to become fore- 
men, and ‘department heads. This is cutting the cost of 
supervision, one of the heaviest charges on business, and 
the success met by business concerns in training employees 
during the past few years has led to a general demand for 
more practical public-school education. 

Employees see the need for better technical training as 
clearly as do employers, and in most organizations there is 
found a genuine thirst for information. Every 
morning when he emptied the waste baskets in 
the general offices of a big Eastern manufactur- 
ing plant, the porter carried out dozens of dis- 
carded technical journals, with old catalogues 
and trade pamphlets bearing upon machinery and 
processes intheshops. It was an efficiency expert 
who hit upon the idea of putting boxes round the 
shops into which this trade literature could be 
dumped, together with old magazines, so that 
men ‘could help themselves. In a little while all 
the shop hands were reading, and it was discovered 
that there was a distinct preference for the trade 
literature, in which it had been assumed that only 
executives would be interested. Technical publi- { 
cations are not easily obtained by wage earners, \ 
and at the same time most of them like to read 
about what is being done in their line of busi- 
ness. This same interest has been found by the 
progressive public-library superintendent in an 
Eastern industrial city, where a department 
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7 »s Bringing the Work Force Up to its True Capacity 


devoted to technical publications and books has grown 
into the most popular feature of library service. 

There is a vast waste of labor by poor balance between 
the work force and the work—too many men on the 
payroll and, therefore, none of them fully occupied, or not 
enough men to run the plant profitably, or a lack of codr- 
dination and coéperation between departments, and so 
forth. 

How slipshod things can be was shown a couple of years 
ago when an astute Armenian immigrant got a job in one 
of the departments of a big works. After he had been 
there a few days he observed that nobody kept track of 
him once he had rung the time clock in the morning. So 
he slipped out the door and got a second job with the same 
concern in another department. Here the supervision was 
equally loose, and for two weeks he held down both jobs, 
ringing two time clocks and drawing two pay envelopes. 


Another Armenian Atrocity 


HIS seemed to be such a fine company to work for that 

he landed a third job, and for nearly a month held them all 
successfully, drawing triple wages. Finally he was detected 
and bounced, and then he went to see the superintendent 
and argued the matter. The superintendent took the moral 
view and scolded him as a thief; but the Armenian could 
not see that he had done anything wrong. The scheme had 
worked under the company’s system, so why not work it? 
Less than a year later this company had to undergo an 
extensive readjustment of its affairs, and was found out of 
balance in many ways, with too many salaried people for 
its turnover, too much energy centered on making goods 
that brought hardly any profit while other products that 
carried a comfortable margin were neglected, and a general 
looseness everywhere. 

Blind partiality for labor-saving machinery has thrown 
many a work force out of balance, both by undermanning 
and by the employment of low-grade men. The manage- 
ment of a Middle Western plant had its eyes fixed so- 
intently upon penny-saving details in cost that it invested 
fifty thousand dollars in automatic equipment and cut the 
work force down to the irreducible minimum. Instead of 
effecting a saving, however, this equipment raised the cost 
of production, for the output of the plant was not large 
enough to give economical operation with such equipment. 

(Concluded on Page 38) 
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refygees. We began that way and, as far back as I 

’member, had to keep movin’ on and on, with lan’- 
ladies and cops and bartenders lined up like sent’nels to 
keep us from breakin’ through to a place to rest. 

Pa said, stirrin’ his toddy in a nice back room we had 
once: 

“T am a Ca’lina Brown; so air you. Whatever comes, 
don’t you ever mix with no trashy people. Partic’lar,’’ he 
says, “don’t ’sociate with these New York furriners. 
’Member that they air ginks and you air a Ca’lina Brown.” 

So I ’membered it while we was movin’ on that evenin’. 
Sometimes I wisht Pa wouldn’t show the letter which said 
he’d have money from the South pretty soon; it was a sign 
we was goin’ to move that same day, and I didn’t under- 
stan’ then that we was refygees. 

One day we got so pore that Pa couldn’t sit in a saloon 
and stir his toddy, and late that night he woke up in the 
park where I was keepin’ watch for the cop. 

“Son!”’ he called. “‘Son,do you hear?’”’ And I answered 
right by him. “Don’t you ever mix with no ginks!”’ he 
said; and when I promised, Pa told me: “Now I’m 
goin’.”’ 

“Where?” I asked—’cause I didn’t think there was any 
place to go to. 

“T’m goin’ to give up my ghost,’’ he answered. 

Then he slipped down a little on the bench and I called 
a cop, who sent him away in an ambylance; so I didn’t see 
Pa any more. 

After me and the cop had talked a while he gave me a 
quarter, and told me if I bought and sold papers over and 
over I could make money and stop at the newsboys’ 
lodgin’ long as I wanted. 
stan’, but it turned out as he said. 

I began sellin’ papers ’bout daylight ever’ mornin’ and 
kep’ on till nobody would buy a com-plete five star at 
night; and my feet got all rested ’cause I didn’t have to 
move on from the lodgin’ till daylight agin. 

The boys was all ginks who lived down there, but I was 
too busy to ’sociate with ’em even if I’d wanted to; and 
if I felt like playin’ I could stand off and watch’em. Then 
if I pertended to join in they wouldn’t know it. 

Nobody bothered ’bout me ’cept a young lady who took 
cash in a lunch counter, and she said: 

“This lunch’d be a Klondike if ever’body could hold as 
much as you. D’you have to eat all that junk ever’ day?” 

I told her ‘‘ Yes,” and splained ’bout the money which 


P: AND me didn’t have to wait for no war to be 


kep’ comin’ in till my clo’es wouldn’t hold it; so there- 


wasn’t anything to do but buy meals with it. 

She said, “‘ Help!’ and then, lookin’ at my clo’es, guessed 
there wasn’t much there to hold money after all; but I 
showed my pockets all filled up—they was the only part 
o’ the clo’es not wore full o’ holes. I’d never had anything 
to put in ’em till lately. 

“Well, you can’t keep up this pace,” she said, ‘‘or you'll 
bust. Why not buy somethin’ to wear in place o’ patch- 
work and blow a bank to the rest of the fortin?”’ 


I thought that was all right, ’cause I was gettin’ so. 


stuffed up I couldn’t holler plain; and the young lady, 
whose name was Miss Norah, went with me Saturday to a 
bank, and then I got some clo’es and shoes. 

When I went into the lunch Sunday noon Miss Norah 
was sittin’ in the cage, with her chin in her hands, and 
starin’ at the wall. I wondered what people did all Sunday 
afternoons, and she said: 

“T generally go to my villy up the Hudson. 
she asked, “‘don’t you have no boys to play with?” 

And I splained they were all ginks. 

“Same round here,”’ she answered. 


Say,” 


I thought the cop didn’t under- ° 


’*Stead o’ goin’ to her villy that afternoon, Norah said 
we would waste all of a dime and ride down to Coney 
Island and sit on the beach. 


“And I won’t have you spendin’ any money down. 


there,” she said. “God knows a boy without any frien’s 
needs his bank account!”’ 

She was off at one o’clock and we walked round where 
she lived; and I sat on the stairs till Norah came down. I 
kep’ lookin’ at her and she smiled, and we had a good time 
all the way down on the car. 

We sat on the beach and told ’bout ourselfs. Norah 
worked in the lunch for her meals, and ever’ Saturday the 
boss come round and made her open her fist—sometimes 
he had to use a jimmy—and just forced four dollars and a 
half into her hand as a present. 

I told her ’bout the Ca’lina Browns as well as I could 
’member, and asked if she thought the ghost which pore 
Pa give up meant anything by comin’ to me late at night. 
Norah patted my shoulder and asked how it come; and 
I said: 

“Sometimes stirrin’ a toddy.”’ 

She had a way o’ leanin’ her chin on her hands and 
speakin’ through her teeth; she did it now. 

“‘He’s all right, Brownie,’’ she said very low; ‘“‘at rest 
and happy.” 

I was sho glad to know Pa was restin’—we’d done so 
much walkin’; and Norah put my hand against her cheek. 

“We ain’t lonesome at all, are we?”’ I asked her, and 
Norah was still a minute. Then she jumped up and looked 
round, with her head thrown back. ‘‘No,”’ she cried out 
loud; ‘“‘we’re not lonesome! And we’re goin’ to have the 
bes’ time.” 

She pulled me up and we raced ’long the beach; then we 
went into Luna Park and she spent her money on every- 
thing. I tried to spend mine, but she got cross and said 
through her teeth, shakin’ me: 

“Pore little fool! Put it in bank—then you won’t ever 
be lonesome.’”’ And I had to mind. 

She was like that ever’ Sunday and spent all her money, 
which she carried in a gold bag. The Kink o’ India had 
give it to her at her villy. 

Then I noticed a man at the lunch watchin’ Norah over 
the top o’ his paper; he sat there and watched ever’ day 
and sometimes couldn’t eat. When she’d look his way, 
though, he’d drop his eyes; but when he was payin’ the 
check Norah would drop hers. 

Someway I didn’t like it, and I asked Norah why she 
and the man acted that way. 

“What do you mean?” she said. ‘‘What man?” 

And I said: 

“The straight, gink-lookin’ feller with black eyes.” 

Her face turned pink and she said not to call him a gink 
by any means; he was nice and polite toa girl. Norah was 
mad; and then, all at once, she leaned over the desk to me. 

“Brownie,” she whispered, “I b’lieve he’s the Kink o’ 
India in disguise.”’ I couldn’t b’lieve it; but she smiled 
and nodded: ‘‘He’s come down to this bum lunch to find 
me. I been spectin’ him a long time.” 

I didn’t know what to make o’ the whole thing. Those 
two got so they smiled and nodded to each other; and one 
Sunday noon, when I went in, the man was standin’ by 
the desk. 

“He says he ain’t Kink o’ India made up at all,’”’ Norah 
told me, puttin’ on her hat. ‘‘He’s only Louie Grammong. 
I don’t know what to do—he’ll be jealous o’ the Kink if he 
sees the gold bag. And he wants to go down to the beach 
with us.” 

I turned round on the man. He wasn’t ugly or mean 
lookin’; and as we started out he bowed, standin’ still in 


his tracks. Norah said he wouldn’t come ’less we ’vited 
him, and I looked again. I never did see anything so 
lonesome. 


“Where you goin’ this Sunday afternoon?” I asked; and 
he answered with a little shiver: 

“T shall move on; and then once more move on. It is 
no place to go.” 

“Sho, let him come ’long,’’ I told Norah; and in a 
minute he was walkin’ with us, laughin’ and talkin’ and 
swingin’ his cane. 

Louie was some good fellow and nobody ever had better 
times at the beach than we did after that. He never would 
let Norah do anything for herself and she said he almost 
drove her crazy dancin’ ’bout like that; but it was fun 
just the same. 

Then came the Sunday when Louie shouldered his cane 
like a gun and marched up and down the beach, while we 
two looked on. ’ 

“‘T can hear the boom o’ the big guns right across this 
water,”’ he said, and told us all about the war, with his 
eyes shinin’; for he’d been a Beljun and a soldier once, and 
now he showed how his old brave comrades was beatin’ 
back the Germans. 

It was so interestin’ that I read all ’bout the war in the 
headlines after that; and on our afternoons together Louie 
drew picters of forts in the sand, with lines 0’ men marchin’ 
against °em. “Boom! Pouf!’’ he would say, and flip up 
the sand like burstin’ shells till there was no line at all— 
and the forts still held out. 

But one day he said nothin’ at all, and sat with a white 
face, at the beach, lookin’ ’cross the water. 

“The forts have fell,’’ whispered Norah; and I nodded, 
havin’ read it in the headlines. 

’Bout dusk Louie said: 

“T can see ’em; I can see my people!” 

He could see the old uns and the women and the little 
uns crowdin’ by in the sea mist; and the patter o’ the 
waves was like millions o’ feet, which never could stop— 
’cause there was no place to rest. They was refygees. 

From that afternoon Louie sat still or walked slow up 
and down; and he didn’t look into our faces laughin’ as 
he used to. 

Once he said in a fierce tone, comin’ up to Norah: 

“Tam not Beljun; I am ’Merican. How could I go?” 

He took her hand and she let it lie in his without 
answerin’. Then, all of a sudden, she gripped it. 

“No, no! You couldn’t,” said Norah. 

None of us spoke ’bout Beljum any more; but Louie 
would sometimes walk by the edge o’ the water, lookin’ 
down, and I knew what he saw in the sea dusk. And in my 
lodgin’ house at night, and sellin’ papers in the daytime, I 
could hear the patterin’, patterin’ of millions of feet which 
never could stop—’cause there was no place to rest. 

One day I answered an ad. I read in th’ papers, and 
waited in an outside office with other people a long time. 
I had on my Sunday clo’es. When th’ office was empty at 
th’ end of the day a stooped man, with gray hair, was 
passin’ through and, seein’ me, turned back. 

I asked if he was th’ Beljun man who put in th’ ad., and 
he nodded; he was pretty near wore out. So I hurried 
right through with the bus’ness and he led me over to th’ 
window, where th’ light still come ih, and held up my face 
to look at. I gave him th’ money I’d taken out o’ the bank 
and asked if it was ’nough to bring over one o’ them refygee 
boys who had to move on so. 

“‘T’ll show him how to sell papers and he can have a 
place to rest his feet ever’ night,’”’ I told the man. 

He didn’t answer, but walked away to th’ corner and 
back, with his head down. 


THE 


“Yes; th’ money will be ’nough,’’ he said. “And 
when the boy sails I’ll have a card mailed to the lodgin’ 
house. I’ll trust you to watch for the ship comin’ in 
and to meet it.” 

“Sho!” I told him, and the old Beljun said, well, it 
took a load off him to know one o’ his boys had found 
a place to rest his feet. 

And then somebody called in at the door, and he 
raised his hat and shook hands with me. 

“T’ll sleep better to-night,” he said, and asked me 
and my little friend, who at this very minute was wan- 
derin’ through the night 0’ war, to come and see him 
sometime. 

*Bout a month after that I got the card and a cop 
told me how to meet the ship. At the pier I ducked 
through the gates and hunted round till I saw a kid 
standin’ ’lone in a corner; and I went up to him. 

“Come ’long, Maurice!’ I said, callin’ him by the 
name on the card; and he grinned, tremblin’ all over, 
while I picked up his bundle. He was too scared or 
’cited to answer, and just pointed to himself with his 
finger and raised his eyebrows; so I said: ‘‘Sho, I knew 
you; I been a refygee and can tell one as far as I can 
see him.” 

“Refygee! We!” he said, and the bag slipped out 0’ 
my hand. After a minute I asked if he wasn’t glad 0’ 
the war. He nodded and laughed, and then I turned 
sick all over. He didn’t know what I was sayin’ and he 
couldn’t answer. I’d s’posed, o’ course, that a refygee was 
arefygee; but they’d put one over on me. Maurice was a 
gink. 

He’d stopped laughin’ now and was watchin’ my face; 
he was ’bout as old as me—’leven or twelve—and skinny 
and white. His eyes was too big and black for his face. 
Maurice’s clo’es was pretty bum and his left foot dragged, 
as I remembered draggin’ my own once. He was just right 
for a refygee any way you looked at him, and it made me 
sick that he’d turned out a gink. 

“Maybe he’s a phony refygee,” I thought, and tried 
him out at a lunch wagon, where he ate only part of a 
sandwich and left th’ rest on the counter. Then I was cer- 
tain that th’ Beljun or Maurice had put one over on me, 
till I saw him look back at th’ piece he’d left. 

So I turned back to th’ counter and bought four sand- 
wiches, and shoved ’em over to him, and frowned and 
doubled up my fists. He ate all of ’em, stoppin’ once in a 
while to wipe his eyes with his knuckles, and watchin’ me 
all th’ time. 

After he’d made good on the sandwiches I knew he 
wasn’t phony, and I couldn’t double-cross him. We went 
to the lodgin’, where I got him the bed nex’ to mine. Then 
I slipped him some money, which he pushed away till I 
showed him my fist. Then he laughed and took part of it 
and made me understand he wanted to do something for it. 

That was all right; and I showed him how to make 
change and the names o’ the papers, which he would study 
and then call out in a funny way. 

Maurice sold on the street with me nex’ day; and when 
there wasn’t anything doin’ he would point to things and 
I’d tell their right names, which he’d keep sayin’ over and 
over to himself. 

I wanted him to learn soon as possible, so I could make 
him understand that Ca’lina Browns wouldn’t mix it up 
with no ginks. 

He kep’ close to me and never seemed to see anybody 
else. Sometimes at night I heard him start up in bed, as if 
dreamin’; and his eyes would shine at me. But he never 
cried out—only once. 

“Ca’lina!”’ he said, jus’ as plain; and I answered: 

“What?” 

He reached over and touched my arm—just a touch— 
and then went to sleep again. And he couldn’t get worked 
up over nothin’; ambylances and fights and fire wagons 
didn’t make him turn his head. Once some big steel rails 


*‘Say,’’ She Asked, 
“Don’t You Have 
No Boys to Play With?"’ 
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broke through the platform on top of a new buildin’ at our 
corner and pretty near smashed the whole thing. It was 
an awful roar and I beat it along with the crowd; but 
Maurice stood back there, dustin’ his papers off. I was 
mad. 

“ Ain’t you got any sense?’ I asked him; but he only 
said: 

“Boom! Whoosh!” And waved his hands as if expectin’ 
all the street to tumble. 

After a while I found him snivelin’ in a doorway—that 
buildin’ crashin’ down had made him homesick; and I 
thought: - 

“Gee, Beljum must be a swell place to live in!” 

I hadn’t seen my frien’s or been to the beach for three 
weeks, ’cause I didn’t want to go with a gink; but on 
Sunday I started and showed Maurice my fist when he 
followed. He ’membered ’bout th’ sandwiches and money, 
and only laughed; so I had to let him come ’long. 

My frien’s was down there and Louie s’luted with his 
cane, clickin’ his heels together. Maurice had stood off by 
himself, and I splained that he wasn’t any frien’—only a 
kid who’d followed from the lodgin’; but Norah called 
him up to scold him for not havin’ any frien’s, and he 
came on. And he was lookin’ hard at Louie all the time 
’stead of at Norah. Both of us had to notice it. 

“They know each other,’’ whispered Norah. 

Louie was already talkin’. He put out his hand; but 
Maurice stepped back and folded his arms, speakin’ a few 
words very slow. And they stood still, with eyes burnin’ 
coal black. Norah rose up and asked was it a quarrel; but 
nobody answered. 

Maurice talked again very slow, and a red streak rose 
up higher on Louie’s face at every word, as if it was beaten 
with a whip. Then he looked at Norah, his jaw dropped 
down, and Maurice raised his shoulders with a little 
motion. 

“You tell me "bout this!”’ said Norah, white and shaky, 
but goin’ right up to Louie. ‘“What’s this boy got on you 
that makes you ’fraid and ’shamed?”’ But still he didn’t 
answer. : 

Norah stood her groun’ a minute and then fell back 
step to me, leanin’ on my shoulder. 

“T ain’t felt right bout this man lately. We all got to 
take chances on our comp’ny in this town; they don’t 
carry no char’cter from the mayor.’”’ She reached down 
and held to my hand. “ He’s got to 
answer me, Brownie—to this boy’s 
face; ’cause if a man’s crooked a 
girl ain’t got any comeback.” 


“‘We Ain’t Lonesome at all, are We?”’ 
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“What are you startin’ here?’’ I yelled at Maurice; 
but he stood just as he did when fire trucks ran by or 
buildin’s fell down; he couldn’t get cited by nothin’. 

All of a sudden Louie took the count—just threw 
out his hands in a crazy way and shuffled off down the 
beach, never lookin’ back. I started for Maurice, but 
Norah pulled me back and walked away with me. 

“Tt’s all right,’’ she said; ‘“‘I’m glad it happened.” 
She said it served her right for takin’ up with a gink, 
and we rode back on the car together. “‘And don’t you 
jump on that boy for not squealin’ on Louie to us,” 
she told me; “he’s followin’ us on the car.” 

So I didn’t jump on Maurice; I treated him the same 
as ever till the end o’ the week, and then I took him 
down to the old Beljun’s office and made him under- 
stan’ ’bout the Ca’lina Browns and the ginks, and left 
him. This time he didn’t try to follow. 

Miss Norah and me had a scursion ever’ Sunday 
after that; she spent all the money in her bag as she 
used to do, and made me put mine in bank. 

“You must have a fortin in there by this time,’ she 


— said, not suspectin’ I’d blowed myself to a refygee. 


We never talked ’bout Maurice or Louie; but she 
was spectin’ the Kink o’ India to come down to the 
lunch lookin’ for her any day. Fall weather was comin’ 

and the last day we was ever on the beach the mist blew 
in gray and cold; so Norah kep’ shiverin’ in her white dress. 
“Are you ever goin’ to your villy any more?” I asked, 
and she laughed. Then she put her face down on her arms, 
hidin’ it. 

“Oh, my villy!’’ she said, all of a sudden, lookin’ up. 
“It’s gone—gone all to the devil!” 

“You and me don’t care; we ain’t ever lonesome, are 
we?’ I asked. 

“No,” she answered, starin’ at me. “I’ve got ever’thing 
I want, dear heart—crowds o’ frien’s and rich clo’es ff 

“And the Kink o’ India comin’ !’’ 

Norah jumped up. 

“Do you know who the Kink o’ India was, you little 
fool?” she said through her teeth. ‘It was Louie—my 
Louie! And he’s gone too! You helped drive him away— 
oh, you did, with that little imp you brought down here.” 

She hurried away and I followed; and we never spoke 
till we was in town. Then she told me very quiet: 

“Brownie, there’s no use 0’ me tryin’ to pretend any 
longer. I’m one o’ those beggar refygees we used to talk 
about, and I won’t put up with it. I’m goin’ out after 
somethin’—I don’t know what—to make life worth livin’. 
You keep away from me—understan’? I can’t have no 
boys ’bout. I don’t know what’s going to happen, and I 
don’t want to know. Keep away from me!”’ She said all 
this through her teeth and left me on the street. 

I never dared to go and speak to her after that; but I 
looked through the lunch window and was glad to see she 
had on bright ribbons and her hair piled high on her fore- 
head. And she laughed and talked to ever’body, ’stead 0’ 
passin’ ’em all up; so I knew she’d got over bein’ a refygee. 

I began movin’ on and on after that with my papers, till 
I come to a corner uptown near the river ferry; and there a 
boy who had the stand drove me away and we had a fight 
soon as I came back. He was a tough guy, and I went to 
live with him in a rag cellar, with two boys who worked in 
pool rooms; and we all paid rent to the tough guy. Him 
and me had rough-house so much that the other boys 
moved—they had to sleep sometimes. 

Once I went down to look through the lunch window at 
Norah, but ’nother girl was in the cage and I threw a apple 
at her. Maybe Norah was sick; so I went round where she 
lived and the door was unlocked, so I could go upstairs. 
She didn’t answer the knock, and I went inside; and Norah 
was in bed, huddled up, ’cause the room was cold. 

Her eyes were bright blue; and, leanin’ on her elbow, she 
frowned at me, askin’ if she hadn’t told me to keep away. 
I answered yes, but stood still; and she said: 

(Continued on Page 37) 
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ITH get-away 
day at the Jericho 
race track draw- 


ing nearer than he cared 
to calculate, the Hum- 
ming Bird, so called be- 
cause of his picturesque 
manipulationof language, 
was in no enviable frame 
of mind. He who had 
maintained his title of 
king of the touts against 
all comers was forced to 
admit to himself that the 
modernized pastime of 
emperorswasfraughtwith 
surpassing uncertainty. 

“Huh,” he soliloquized 
dismally, ‘‘ th’ ice had bet- 
ter melt before th’ blow-off 
comes, or I kin hear me- 
self chantin’ th’ plaintive 
melodies of me native 
land. If it was rainin’ 
soup I couldn’t borrow a 
bucket.” 

The dark mantle of 
night had settled down 
on Irish Row, andthe Bird 
sat huddled up before the 
stall that housed a lean 
thoroughbred whose possession gave his master an excuse 
for securing an owner’s badge at the various tracks he 
honored with his presence. Moreover, when it became 
absolutely necessary to convince a subscriber anything in 
the shape of a race horse was regarded by the Humming 
Bird as a valuable adjunct to the strenuous demands of his 
precarious profession. 

Taken as a whole, the denizens of Irish Row, housing as 
it did the stables of the poorer owners whose racing strings 
never exceeded two horses, did not strike any profoundly 
new, psychological or dramatic note in the workaday 
world. But in and about it might have been garnered 
many a gripping sermon on fundamental humanities. 

It had been a lean season for the Humming Bird. There 
was a decided bear movement in the crop of lambs coming 
to be shorn of their fleeces, and on every hand pessimistic 
devotees of the turf were dealing out pulpy platitudes 
emphasizing the fact that the sport of horse racing was on 
the down-grade. Only a little over a week remained and 
the autumn season round the metropolis would close. Big 
and little racing stables would either rest up until the fol- 
lowing spring, or journey far South, or farther West, to 
participate in the guerilla-like warfare of winter racing. 
When the moment arrived for a general exodus the Bird 
well knew that if he had not laid up enough to tide him 
over the off season it would mean a winter of unqualified 
discontent. Small wonder that his soul was perturbed, and 
it is not surprising that he lifted up his voice and gave 
further vent to his feelings. 

“All th’ moneyed guys are dead an’ all th’ fall-ins are 
broke,”’ he protested, as he spat viciously in the direction 
of the feed room. His whole air was one of untoward 
resentment. “It’s a dollar to a doughnut that if a real 
vamp did get by th’ gate th’ wisest hustler on th’ track 
couldn’t hand him a red apple at th’ end of a fishpole.”’ 

The Humming Bird might have continued his railings 
indefinitely had not a noise at the farther end of the shed 
attracted his attention. The swaying light of a stable lan- 
tern bobbed up and down, and a couple of human forms 
were silhouetted against the blackness beyond. Then the 
pat-pat of a horse’s hoofs reéchoing from the hard clay 
pathway disturbed the silences of the night. 

“Some gink movin’ out to beat th’ feed man,”’ grumbled 
the Bird. ‘Well, if he kin get away with anything round 
here I don’t want to be declared in with th’ play. He’s 
entitled to two hundred per cent out of anything he grabs.” 

The Humming Bird settled down further in his chair 
and prepared to resume his soliloquy, when the nearer 
approach of tramping feet again brought him face to face 
with material things. From the gloomy surroundings a 
very small, bow-legged negro boy appeared, leading by the 
halter a race horse, hooded and blanketed. Accompanying 
the outfit was a stout, clean-shaven faced, middle-aged 
gentleman, who ambled along behind. He was not exactly 
fashioned after the pattern of a man one meets every day. 
There was something about his whole make-up associated 
with other times and conditions—a frock coat of black 
diagonal, reaching to the knee but tailored to the last 
expression of sartorial excellence; a low-cut waistcoat 
exposing a wide expanse of immaculate shirt front, which 
was further embellished by three pigeon-blood ruby studs; a 
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watch fob from which dangled an old-fashioned seal; 
and a black slouch hat, the model of which rarely 
ever found its way north of the Mason and Dixon 
line, completed a costume sufficient to make the Bird 
fairly gasp with amazement. The stout man ap- 
proached the Humming Bird and lifted his slouch 
hat with an indescribable air of courtly dignity. 

“T expect yore th’ gentleman I’m looking foh,’’ he 
began. “Th’ watchman down at th’ back gate told 
us we'd find th’ Humming Bird down heah—I regret 
to say he didn’t know you by any othah name—an’ 
that there was a couple of vacant stalls adjoinin’ th’ 
ones he occupied. Could you inform me, suh, if I’m 
addressing th’ right person?” 

The Bird straightened up. 

“You’ve hit it first jump out of th’ box, stranger,” 
he retorted. “‘ You win without an argument. No- 
body knows me by any other monaker on th’ track— 
I’m th’ hick they call th’ Hummin’ Bird. Or, to make 
it more bindin’, I’m all that’s left of him. When a 
feller has bin run through a threshin’ machine a 
couple of times an’ then bin toyed with by a locoed 
elephant he ain’t braggin’ about himself.” 

“Times pretty tough about heah?”’ interrogated 
the fat man solicitously. 

“Tough enough to start a riot,” replied the Bird. 
“T’m claimin’ th’ lightweight championship. I ain’t 
win a bet since they fed me withaspoon. Oh, it’s bin great 
for th’ last couple of weeks. Laughs are goin’ to come a 
wholelot cheaper thisfall. Th’ sunshine ideaisslippin’ fast. 
Heaped-up happiness is on th’ bargain counter. We have 
a brand of near-joy an’ gladness on tap that’s warranted 
not to fade in th’ wash an’ of durable quality. Yep, it’s 
great. Brain-storm chasers, side-splittin’ spectacles, an’ 
mirth for th’ merrily inclined. Anyone that wants to can 
take ’em at movin’-sale figures. I ain’t hornin’ into any- 
one’s business, but say, brother, what did you light for at 
this stage of th’ game? Why, in a few days more they’ll all 
be singin’ th’ doxology! What delayed you?” The Bird 
was in his stride now—his tongue was endless motion 
personified. 

“‘T guess I was a little late in arrivin’,’’ agreed the new- 
comer, “‘but I just couldn’t make it convenient to leave 
home befo’. Then the colt wasn’t quite ready—at least 
I didn’t figure so. I’ve been goin’ slow with him. Still, I 
calculate that there’s enough time left fo’ him to give a 
good account of himself.’ 

“Raised him, eh?” queried the Humming Bird. 

“Yes, suh, raised him my own self. Raised his mammy 
befo’ him. She was a very considerable race mare, suh, if 
Imightusethat term—an extremely impressive performah.” 

““What’s hisname? Has he ever bin to th’ races?” 

“His name,’ responded the newcomer grandiloquently, 
“is Shooting Star. His mammy was Evensong, she out of 
Twilight by Comet; and Twilight’s dam was Midnight, a 
daughter of Shadow—she by Gleam, out of Gloaming, who, 
as you are perhaps aware, was Sunlit’s best 
daughter. It’s a pedigree, suh, that any owner 
might be proud of. Th’ fact of th’ matteh is I 
am proud of it.” 

“They don’t run on pedigrees no more,” re- 
sponded the Humming Bird pessimistically. 
“Still, he ain’t a bad-lookin’ colt at that. He 
appears to have two good ends an’ a fair middle 
piece. Take that stall next my feed room an’ I’ll 
loan you a bale of straw an’ a feed of oats till 
your plunder gets here. Has he showed you any- 
thing worth makin’ a note of?” 

“Showed me plenty enough to ship him heah,”’ 
replied the stout gentleman. “But perhaps I 
ought to introduce myself. My name is Miles, 
suh, Majah Agamemnon Miles. Ilivein Kaintuck 
when I’m home.” 

“‘Tt’s a good state for a race horse to hail from, 
an’ that part of it is all right,’’ responded the 
Bird, “but he’s a far ways from base now, an’ if 
they was to put you on th’ toboggan it might take 
you a longer time to git back than it did to arrive. 
A race track ain’t so different from an old-time 
circus—four bits to git in an’ five bones to git out. 
If you was lookin’ to tackle th’ money mountain, 
why didn’t you pick an easy spot, major?” 

“That may be, suh,” responded the major 
thoughtfully, “‘and I imagine that yo’ premises 
are correct, but th’ rule does not apply in every 
case. So far asI know th’ speed market has never 
been ovahstocked in any line of endeavor and as fo’ 
engagin’ in a mad scramble to fortune’s pinnacle, 
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most folks of my acquaintance only got a look at th’ scen- 
ery when they finally arrived there. I have always figahed 
that th’ bottom lands grew th’ best crops in th’ final 
accountin’. But th’ main thing is that nobody but a 
lunatic goes gunnin’ fo’ big game in his flower garden— 
he wants territory an’ environment. I trust yo’ won’t 
think I’m boastin’ needlessly when I state that this colt is 
away above th’ ordinary. Whenevah I get ready to ask him 
th’ question he’ll answer it.” 

“Kinder new to th’ game?” interrogated the Humming 
Bird somewhat irrelevantly. ‘‘But that’s foolish question 
number one. Anyone hearin’ you talk would be jerry. | 
Who’s goin’ to do your ridin’? That little black moke you 
brought with you?” : 

“T can’t see how yo’ arrived at these conclusions, suh,”’ 
returned the major, “but as a matter of fact I don’t lay 
claim to havin’ much experience in actual racin’, as it has 
been my practice heretofo’ to sell my young stock as year- 
lings an’ let othah people develop ’em. This particulah 
colt, howevah, was th’ last one I had an’ I figahed that it 
wouldn’t be a bad idea to race him myself. He’s a natural 
bohn runnin’ hoss—one of th’ kind that don’t need much 
expert handlin’.”’ 

“He don’t, eh?” interpolated the Humming Bird 
derisively. ‘‘He don’t, eh? Well, lemme tell you some- 
thin’: When he hits a track like this he needs every- 
thin’ on th’ calendar, includin’ a battery, th’ needle, th’ 
hurry-up specific on his tongue, an’ a can of dynamite to 
start him on his journey. This ain’t no bull ring out in th’ 
jungles. That’s th’ reason I ast you about your jock. 
Another thing you wouldn’t figure out — how I knowed 
this was your first offense. Well, Ill tell you: If you was 
a sharpshooter you would hev come in here on rubber 
rollers; you wouldn’t have told your own brother how good 
that colt was. Why, do you know what a wise gink does 
when he thinks he has th’ real oil in th’ can nowadays?” 

“T will have to confess my ignorance on that point,” 
interjected the major innocently, as he removed his hat 
and passed his hand across his forehead in a perplexed way. 

“Well, for your information I’ll tell you,’”’ continued the 
Humming Bird. “‘He’d wait till th’ dark of th’ moon, take 
it out to mid-ocean, an’ sink it where all th’ deep-sea divers 
in th’ world wouldn’t salvage it until he got ready. Do 
you get me?” 

“T think I appreciate th’ general drift of yore remahks, 
suh,”’ returned the major heartily. ‘‘As I said befo’, I’m in 
a sense a tyro at th’ game an’ I thank you, suh, from th’ 
bottom of my heaht, fo’ yore kindly advice. Regardin’ my 
jockey, howevah, Jodey Beam, my little niggah, is really a 
superb horseman, an’ down from wheah we come from he 
is regahded as a finished ridah. Besides, I can depend on 
him, an’ that’s mo’ than half th’ battle.” 


‘*You Wouldn’t Think I Ever Played Little Eva, Would You?”’ 
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“He may be all yousay. I hope he is. There ain’t more 
than ten riders here that would know a horse if they saw 


him lookin’ over a fence, an’ th’ millionaires’ club has a’ 


first mortgage on them. I don’t know of a good free lance 
that could ride in a Pullman with th’ door shut if it ain’t 
Shorty Sheridan. He’s th’ hand-ridin’ kid when it comes 
to a heart-disease finish. If ever he hits th’ head of th’ 
stretch with another nag it’s Katy bar th’ door.” 

“Sheridan, you say?’’ replied the major thoughtfully. 
“A good rider, I suppose, but lackin’ in honesty, I pre- 
sume, or he’d be ridin’ fo’ some of th’ big ownahs.” 

“That’s where you’re in Dutch again,” responded the 
Bird. ‘“Shorty’s as square as they make ’em. He just 
won’t sign up with nobody. But if ever you get to a spot 
where you want some one to bring home th’ bacon, 
Shorty’s th’ boy.” 

“T’ll remembah that, I certainly shall, suh,’’ replied 
Major Miles; ‘“‘an’ if there’s any othah suggestion that you 
think might be helpful I would take it as a favah if you 
would be kind enough to make it known.”’ 

“Well,” cautioned the Bird, “if this colt is as good as 
you say, stow the information where th’ papers won’t make 
a front-page story of it. 
These bookmakers have a 
thousand heelers runnin’ 
to ’em every minute with 
th’ ‘ whisper-till-I-tell-you- 
somethin’’ stuff, an’ you 
won’t get no price on him. 
Of course, if you come East 
fur a pleasure trip it’s a 
differentthing. Iguessyou 
know without me tellin’ 
you that Broadway is th’ 
homeofth’ restless dollar.”’ 

Across the broad ex- 
panse of Major Agamem- 
non Miles’ countenance 
swept a swift shadow of 
admirably feigned amaze- 
ment as he raiseda well- ; 
groomed hand in protest. bg 

“Tdon’t think you quite _ 
understand, suh,’’ he re- 
torted. ‘I did not intend 
that this little journey of 
mine should be dedicated 
to profit in any mannah, 
shape or form. It is, if I 
may say so, mo’ of a senti- 
mental experiment. Th’ 
amusement an’ pleasure I 
have had in raisin’ an’ fit- 
tin’ this colt will mo’ than 
repay me for any monetary 
loss I may have been put 
to in th’ premises. Don’t 
you realize, my deah suh, 
how utterly ridiculous it 
would be fo’ me publicly 
to belittle or underrate a 
colt of my own breedin’? 
Of co’se I shall not let him 
staht without havin’ a 
small wager on hisefforts— 
but not enough to be con- 
sidered gamblin’. I thank you just th’ same, howevah. 
We don’t figah th’ way you folks do. Down wheah I live 
if a gentleman raises enough tobaccah to pay off th’ grocer 
an’ th’ butcher, an’ have enough left ovah to buy. some 
powdah an’ shot, he is rated as havin’ done his share 
towahds conservin’ th’ public welfare.” 

“An’ you come all this way at th’ tag end of th’ season 
to play solitaire in th’ fastest game ever invented for gettin’ 
between a man an’ his money? Is that what you’re tryin’ 
to tell me, major? If you ain’t careful they’ll be puttin’ 
you in a cage here an’ exhibitin’ you as a natural curiosity.” 

“Texpectthat’sabout th’sum of it,’ Major Milesreturned 
suavely. “I know I’m sadly lackin’ when it comes to bein’ 
ambitious where money is concerned, but I manage to get 
along as well as most folks.”’ 

The Humming Bird rose and stretched himself wearily. 
“You'll be awful lonesome round here,’”’ he returned sar- 
castically. “If I was to play th’ game that way they’d have 
me so thin that I could join out with a freak show as th’ 
only livin’ human bein’ able to do a high dive through a 
clarinet.”’ 

be 
ARLY next morning, when the Bird stumbled out of 
the feed room, he found Jodey Beam, the major’s little 
negro, vigorously polishing Shooting Star’s glossy coat. 
As he worked the boy crooned one of the old plantation 
melodies. It rose and reéchoed along Irish Row: 


Steal away, steal away home, 
I ain’t got long to stay heah. 


“That’s right, nigger,’’ commented the Humming Bird. 
“I guess it would be a good thing for you if you was on 


your way now. You’re takin’ a heap of care of that old 
colt. You must think he’s another Salvator.” 

Jodey dropped his brush and faced the speaker. “Say, 
mister,’ he inquired, ‘‘how long befo’ de racin’ closes?” 

“What do you want to know for?’’ queried the Bird. 

“Case ah wanted to git away,’’ retorted Jodey. ‘Ah 
feels lonesome an’ ah suppose ah’ll have to tote this yeah 
triflin’ colt back home wid me. Lawd, mister, it gibs me 
de misery to be evahlastin’ly rubbin’ his hide.” 

“Why, I thought he was astake colt?” interrogated the 
Bird. “I never heard a man talk as the Major did last 
night about him. He claimed he had speed to burn.” 

Jodey laughed. i 

“Honest, mister, yo’-all didn’t take any stock in dat, did 
yo’? De majah thinks dat-away ’bout ev’ry colt he evah 
raised. Dis yeah is one o’ de culls left ovah from de yeah- 
lin’ sale. He’d ought’er be plowin’ on a fahm.” 

“So he ain’t got no speed, huh?”’ 

“He couldn’t beat a fat man trundlin’ a wheelbarrah in 
a real race,” vouchsafed Jodey. “Still, he kin trim any 
horse in de world his distance.”’ 

“How far is that?” 
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“*Was You Thinkin’ About Bettin’ on Him?” 


“’Bout an eight’ of a mile,’’ returned the little rider 
oracularly. ‘‘He mout go furder on a pinch, but dat’s 
about his limick. Lawd bless yo’, boss, I’ve knowed dat 
colt since he was knee high to a June bug an’ he ain’t de 
kind that sets no race track on fiah.”’ 

“A kind of mornin’ glory, eh?” interrogated the Bird. 

“He ain’t even dat,” replied Jodey. “His kind don’t 
nevah blossom. But say, boss, yo’ cert’nly did make me 
laugh las’ night when yo’ was persuadin’ de majah not to 
tell nobody ’bout how fas’ dis colt was. Why, if yo’ was to 
give him all de money in de world he jes’ nat’chly would 
hab ter speak his li’l’ speech. When he gits wound up on 
dat Shootin’ Stah colt he’s like a camp-meetin’ preacher— 
de ha’dshell kind. He don’ nevah let up until de dinnah 
bell rings or ev’rybody goes ter sleep.” 

“He don’t appear to be very keen for money,” resumed 
the Bird, who, having uncovered what he considered to bea 
fruitful source of information, was digging as deep as the 
nature of the soil would permit. ‘He talks as if he didn’t 
care whether he grabbed off anything here or not.” 

“He don’ hab ter care,’”’ retorted the black boy glibly, 
as he laid aside the rubber he had in his hand and waved 
both arms comprehensively. “I guess p’raps yo’ nevah 
heard of Milesville. De majah owns all de land about dar 
and he has hundreds ob niggah rentersra’sin’ tobacker. As 
fer money—dat man don’t know how much he has got. 
He’s got money in fo’h banks an’ a big iron box full of it at 
home. De day we was leavin’ he jes’ went an’ opened it 
up and filled all his pockets. ‘Jodey,’ says he to me, ‘we’ll 
jes’ steal away up North an’ show dem folks what a real 
race horse looks like.’ Yo’ should have seen him fussin’ 
roun’ gittin’ Miss Sally to make a racin’ jacket fo’ him.” 


From a trunk in the feed room Jodey drew forth a mag- 
nificent confection in the way of racing livery. It was a 
satin jacket of dark blue with straw-colored sleeves, and on 
the back thereof was embroidered with exquisite skill the 
life-size representation of a game chicken, trimmed and 
spurred for battle. The little negro exhibited it proudly. 

“Dat shuah was some chicken, boss. I spees yo’ nevah 
heard o’ him. He’s de bes’ one we evah raised, an’ he’s 
called Miltiades. De majah wouldn’t rest satisfied until 
Miss Sally worked his picture on de back ob de jacket. He 
claimed it would bring us luck. I guess dar ain’t nobody 
got one like it roun’ heah.” 

“That’s right,’’ responded the Humming Bird. ‘‘There 
ain’t nobody landed in this port with a jacket like yours— 
nor a racehorse owner like your boss.”’ 

Before the day was far advanced every owner on Irish 
Row knew all about the major and the major’s horse, 
Shooting Star. The former perambulated up and down 
relating the manifold virtues of this speed marvel to all 
who would listen. Incidentally it was a costly operation. 
It did not take Major Miles long to discover that every 
one on Irish Row was broke. To one owner he loaned five 
dollars to pay his jockey’s mount; to another, ten to 
satisfy the demands of the boarding-house keeper. The 
amounts borrowed were all small, but before noon he 
numbered every owner on the row in the list of his debtors. 
It remained, however, for the Humming Bird to accom- 
plish the most important financial transaction, so far as 
assaults on the Major’s pocketbook were concerned. 

“Them fellers oughter be arrested,” protested the Bird 
as the major sauntered down the shed and paused before 
hisfeedroom. ‘‘Throwed 
in jail, that’s what oughter 
happen to them.” 

“To whom do you refer, 
brothah?’’ inquired the 
major solicitously. 

“Them sportin’ writers, 
that’s who,” expostulated 
the Bird with exceeding 
warmth as he tossed away 
the paper he had been 
perusing. ‘“‘Say, look- 
ahere, ninety per cent of 
”em don’t know their way 
round th’ track.” 

“Somethin’ you don’t 
approve of, eh?” 

“Somethin’? Every- 
thin’! Here’s a gink gets 
himself in Dutch with me as soon as he makes his first 
pitch. Listen. He says that Jimmy Maloney is th’ best 
rider that ever came out of th’ West. Tell me some- 
thin’ if I’m wrong? Why, that cook has been on the 
coaster since they give a summer meetin’ up to Big 
Timber. Him a horse pilot? A jockey, eh? If I was 
bettin’ he could finish a race without fallin’ off I’d see 
that he was tied on!”’ 

The Bird paused and waved a declamatory hand. 

- “Here’s another,”’ he continued, ‘‘pipe this. It’s a 
scream. ‘Word reached here yesterday that Marty 
Haggerty, who in th’ old days was known as th’ king 
of th’ touts, has struck oil in th’ Northwest and is now 
rated at amillion.’ D’yegetthat? Blinkey Haggerty, 
th’ king of touts! Wouldn’t that take away your appe- 
tite? Why, if Blinkey ever picked a winner it was after 

th’ race was over an’ th’ numbers was hung up. I ain’t 
sayin’, of course, that all these pencil-pushers are th’ same. 
Baggerly, or Harry Smith, or little old Joe Nolan, or Big 
Otto wouldn’t fall for that brand of hop. King Haggerty, 
eh? Ain’t it th’ limit?” 

“Some pretty smart touts in th’ old days, I imagine?”’ 
interrogated the major. 

“Well,”’ returned the Bird judiciously, ‘‘it would have 
taken a wise man to divide th’ professional advisers from 
th’ square guys. Th’ toutin’ wasn’t corraled altogether by 
th’ rail birds an’ clockers an’ paddock pirates. Many a 
highbinder with a front horned his way into th’ club house 
an’ dealt in phoneys. I’d give my right arm for one per 
cent of all th’ deadwood sloughed off in any of th’ big rings. 
A Harlem goat couldn’t eat it up in a week.” 

“T’ll venture to say you have been associated with 
many peculiah happenin’s in yore time,’’ hazarded the 
major. 

“That’s right,’’ returned the Humming Bird, “they’ve 
kept me between th’ ceilin’ an’ th’ floor all my life. I’m 
broke now so flat that I couldn’t flag a street car in a three- 
cent town. But that ain’t a marker to what happened to 
me in the fall of 99 out in Utah. I was in the show business 
then.” 

“T always had a hankerin’ fo’ that line of endeavah,”’ 
volunteered Major Miles, “‘but I never had time to indulge 
my leanings in that direction.” 

“Tt’s a good thing you didn’t,” retorted the Humming 
Bird, ‘‘ because they sure would have put th’ skids under 
you. But, as I was goin’ to tell you, I was dallyin’ with th’ 
drama out Utah way. Had four folks in th’ company— 
three men an’ a skirt. We give th’ hicks everythin’ they 
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wanted, from Camille to a Tomshow. You wouldn’t think 
I ever played Little Eva, would you?” 

The major smiled broadly. 

“You could prove an alibi in any court in th’ world on 
that proposition, suh,” he agreed. 

“Well, I did, just th’same. ‘Course, I wasn’t as big as I 
am now, but I played it an’ got away with it. You see we 
only had four people an’ every one of us had to double on 
characters. In th’ Tom show I played Little Eva, Simon 
Legree and Marks, th’ lawyer. I was originally cast for 
one of th’ bloodhounds, but we lost the phony hides we 
was carrying at the first stand out of Ogden. It was th’ 
same when we played Camille, or Romeo and Juliet, or 
Twelfth Night, or St. Elmo. We had a frame-up of long, 
black, fierce-looking whiskers hangin’ on a nail in th’ wings 
for the villain, an’ whenever he was due to come on, after 
finishin’ whatever part he was playin’, he’d run off, grab 
them whiskers an’ strut on as the Destroyin’ Angel. 

“Of course we was troopin’ through nothin’ but th’ tall- 
grass tanks, off where there wasn’t a suspicion of railroads 
or electricity. We passed th’ rubes out some pretty tough 
stuff, an’ got away with it till one night when we was 
playin’ Th’ Merchant of Venice. I was doublin’ on the 
Jew end of it an’ we was gettin’ along swimmingly till it 
comes time to make th’ hurry-up for the whiskers. But 
they ain’t hangin’ in their accustomed place! I hunt high 
an’ low, but there ain’t hide nor hair 0’ them to be found, 
so I have to go back an’ try to play the pound-of-flesh guy 
with a clean-shaven mug. Th’ audience was some straw- 
shovelers, but they couldn’t stand for a dose like that an’ 
they come in a body over th’ footlights. What they did to 
th’ few rags of scenery an’ props we had was a crime. 
There we was, major, busted as flat as a flounder—at 
Randolph, sixty miles from th’ railroad as a crow flies—an’ 
not enough coin in th’ company to buy a ham sandwich.” 

‘Did you evah discovah what became 0’ th’ whiskers?” 

“Oh, yep,”’ answered the Humming Bird, “that all come 
outin th’ suds. Yesee, th’ fashions in th’ way women done 
their hair took one of them sudden an’ unforeseen upward 
movements which no man can foretell, no matter how wise 
he is. Our leadin’ lady found herself shy of certain por- 
tions of th’ adornment which Dame Fashion had willed 
should decorate her dome of thought. She couldn’t with- 
stand th’ temptation, so she flimmed th’ villain’s whiskers 
an’ made ’em into arat. A year or so afterward she come 
clean an’ confessed, but of course it was too late then an’ 
th’ blisters I had on my hands pitchin’ hay for a Mormon 
bishop had disappeared, so I let it go at that. 

“As I said before,’ concluded the Bird, ‘I’m on th’ 
hummer now, but it isn’t a marker to that Utah trip.” 

Major Miles’ fat sides shook with suppressed laughter 
and a humorous twinkle lurked in his eyes as he unbuttoned 
his low-cut waistcoat and drew from the depths of a 
voluminous pocket a well-filled wallet. 

“Tt would be in th’ nature of a national calamity if a 
young man of yore undoubted ability, not to mention 
originality of thought, should go lackin’ fo’ th’ material 
comforts o’ this world, Mistah Hummin’ Bird,” he began 
as he extracted a crisp yellowback bill. “I shall take it as 
an honor if you will allow me to be yore bankah until such 
time as you are able to bridge ovah yore difficulties. A man 
who has fought ’em, as you have, by flood an’ field appar- 
ently, should nevah get acquainted with calamity unless it 
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actually sneaked up on him when he wasn’t lookin’. 
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‘WO days afterward the major’s colt was carded to 

make his first appearance. As the Humming Bird was 
passing through the betting ring he was hailed by Ikey 
Goldfine, who operated the leviathan book—known in the 
patois of the track as the big noise. The colossal bets taken 
by this combination are part and parcel of the history of 
the turf to this day. 

“T hear there’s a new one goes in th’ maiden scramble 
to-day, Bird,” whispered Ikey. ‘Who is he? Have you 
got any line on him?” 

“Know him backward,” rattled the Humming Bird. 
“Old feller named Miles brought him here from Kentucky 
afew days ago. He’s a beagle of th’ first water. Ain’t got 
a heart in him as big as a walnut, an’ is guaranteed to dog 
it at th’ first eighth pole. Go as far as you like with him.” 

“Where did you get your information? Are you sure 
it’s th’ real feed-room stuff?’’ queried the bookmaker. 

“In th’ first place, he stables beside me,’ retorted the 
Bird, ‘an’ I’ve watched him work. An’ secondly, th’ old 
major as owns th’ colt has a little nigger workin’ for him 
that’s got an alarm clock tied to his tongue. I know all 
about him, since the first time he staggered to his mammy’s 
side. The major has oodles of coin, an’ he don’t care who 
he gives it to. Heraised this colt himself an’ he’s just bugs 
about him. But money bet on him ain’t worth a picayune 
on th’ dollar. Take all you can get of it.’ 

The big-noise book had Shooting Star quoted at odds of 
ten to one. Ikey, intent on getting in all the sucker money 
in sight, tilted it to twenty, at which price a stout gentle- 
man wearing a slouch hat bet him fifty dollars, and a few 
outsiders swelled the total to a couple of hundred. It 
wasn’t much, of course, for a big operator to gather, but 
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the very soul of Ikey yearned for sure money. The pre- 
dictions of the Humming Bird proved eighteen carat in 
every respect—Shooting Star got away from the post well 
and ran head and head with the leader for the first eighth 
of a mile, after which he dropped back in the ruck and 
finished a dismal, not to say distant, last. 

That evening as the Humming Bird was returning to his 
quarters in Irish Rew his attention was attracted by the 
sound of voices raised high in altercation. From the stall 
adjoining the Bird’s feed room came language loud in 
protestation. He bent his ear quickly to listen, and the 
wrathy tones of the major percolated through the cracks. 

“Tell me something, boy, tell me something! What 
were you doin’ with that hoss? What did I tell you?” 

“Well, what did yo’ tell me, majah?” responded the 
little black rider. ‘“What did yo’ tell me? Didn’t yo’ say 
when you throwed-me into th’ saddle, didn’t yo’ say: 
‘Jodey boy, listen to me. Yo’ go on oveh dar to de post 
an’ get back heah as quick as yo’ can’? Sho’ nuf, majah, 
ain’t dat zackly what yo’ said?” 

“‘T imagine I expressed myself in words to that effect,” 
replied the owner of Shooting Star. : 

“Well, what did Ah do, majah? Wasn’t Ah off in front 
when dat barriah lifted? An’ didn’t I lead dem all up to de 
eight’ pole? Hones’, majah, Ah was sayin’ to myself, 
‘Dis yeah money is all mine.’ But arter dat, eb’ry hoss in 
de race come up an’ looked Shootin’ Stah right in de eye. 
Ah hit him a couple ob times wid de whip. Ah says to him, 
‘Shootin’ Stah,’ says I, ‘Gimme all yo’ got. Gimme yo’ 
bes’ wishes.’ An’ say, majah, dat colt backed up wid me 
like as if some one hit him on de haid wid a club. ‘Quit 
yore foolishness, Jock,’ says he ter me. ‘Ah done lef? mah 
heart hangin’ on de eight’ pole.’”’ 

“You infernal little black scoundrel! 
tell me that th’ hoss talked to you?”’ 

“Oh, majah, Ah don’ zackly mean ter say he said dat. 
But he cert’nly looked it.” 

The Humming Bird chuckled to himself. 

“T’ve seen ’em all come to th’ race track,’’ he murmured, 
“but this is th’ funniest ever. That old feller thinks th’ 
colt he raised kin beat Roseben.” 

““Whatevah do you suppose could have been th’ mattah 
with that colt of mine to-day?’ queried the major as he 
emerged from the stall and approached the Bird. “‘He was 
a humdinger of a colt at home, an’ this aftahnoon he 
couldn’t go fast enough to keep himself warm.” 

“There ain’t nothin’ th’ matter with him that a little 
of th’ old speed elixir remedy wouldn’t cure,” returned the 
Humming Bird. “I guess, unless all signs fail, you need 
a right smart supply of it round your barn.” 

“What’s that?” interrogated the major innocently. “I 
don’t know that I evah heard of it.’ 

“It’s hard to get aholt of,’’ retorted the Bird. “It mostly 
comes in ten or twenty thousand dollar packages, an’ the 
best place to buy it is at th’ yearlin’ sales in th’ fall. It’s 
a peculiar commodity, because, after you’ve bought it 
an’ paid for it, you ain’t quite sure you’ve got it.” 

“Oh,” replied the major shortly, “that being th’ case 
I guess I won’t bothah lookin’ fo’ it. Just th’ same, I can’t 
conceive how my colt came to give such a miserable exhibi- 
tion. You have no idea what a showin’ he made in his 
early trials. He’ll redeem himself yet, suh. Just wait an’ 
see if he don’t.” 

“T hope you're right, major,” agreed the Humming Bird 
heartily. ‘I’m pullin’ for you, which is about th’ best 
I can do at this stage of th’ game.” 
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On the following Thursday Shooting Star again faced 

the starter. Just before the horses went to the post Major 

* Miles sallied ostentatiously into the ring and in scattering 
bets wagered between two and three hundred dollars on 
his chance. 

“Better keep your money in your pocket, major,” 
counseled the Humming Bird as he deftly effected another 
loan from the major. ‘“‘I guess he’s a nice enough colt an’ 
all that, but it’s pretty hot company you’re hooked up 
with here. I’d ride a little chilly if I was you.” 

“T thank you for yore kindly advice, suh,”’ returned the 
major tartly, “but I still maintain that I have not ovah- 
estimated this colt. Th’ best proof of my sincerity is that 
I’m bettin’ my money on him.” 

A few minutes after the above-recorded conversation 
Shooting Star again gave a marvelous manifestation of 
speed as far as the first pole of the journey, and retired 
gracefully from the contest long before the real battle 
commenced. 

With ready tongue and salient argument Major Miles . 
forged excuses for his favorite. 

“Tt might be that th’ change of watah has thrown him 
off his true form,” he confided to the Humming Bird. ‘‘Or 
perhaps it’s that he needs a stronger rider. He’s a heavy- 
headed colt at best an’ th’ next time I staht him I’m a-goin’ 
to put up a boy that’ll keep him together an’ not let him 
run himself out in th’ first part of it. By th’ way, what was 
th’ name of that free-lance rider you spoke about th’ night 
I landed?” 

“Oh, you mean Shorty Sheridan.” 

“That’s th’ boy,” returned the major. ‘‘ Well, let’s see. 
Th’ last race we can run him in is th’ third event on Satur- 
day next—which, by the way, is th’ day th’ meetin’ closes. 
Well, I’m goin’ to hire Sheridan to pilot him, then you’ll 
see, suh, that I was absolutely correct in my estimation 
of this young race hoss.” 

“T admire your nerve, major,’”’ protested the Bird, who 
saw no reason for antagonizing so generous a patron, “‘but 
it’ll cost you fifty bucks anyway to get Sheridan to accept 
a mount, an’ I honestly don’t believe it’s worth while. 
There’s somethin’ wrong with that colt of yours; he ain’t 
at himself. Hadn’t you better lay him up till next spring? 
I’m tellin’ you for your own good.”’ 

“T don’t need a guardian, suh,’”’ returned the major with 
rising inflection, as he turned away. ‘‘Whenevah I do 
I won’t come North lookin’ fo’ one, I promise you that, 
suh.” 

The Bird watched the major’s retreating form, then 
turned to Jodey, who stood leaning against the stall door. 

“That four-flushin’ colt run a worse race to-day with 
you than his first out, Jodey. I wish he was some account, 
for th’ major is sure one grand old fellow.” 

The little rider yawned wearily. 

“Tse shuah glad I ain’t got ter ride him Sat’day,” he 
volunteered. ‘‘Dat colt kin stop runnin’ quicker dan 
molasses on a cold mawnin’. He cert’nly did die a horrible 
death aftah he got half way up de back stretch ter-day. 
He shuah was huntin’ a hole in de fence. De onliest way 
he’ll eber win a race is when dey makes ’em finish de 
wrong way ob de track.” 
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HE Humming Bird did not see Major Miles until the 

following evening, when that gentleman appeared 
walking swiftly toward the feed room carrying a suitcase 
in one hand, with his overcoat draped across his left arm. 
The major was in a hurry and was evidently about to 
make a journey. 

“Looks like you was hikin’ to catch a train,’”’ hazarded 
the Bird. 

“That’s exactly what I am doin’,” replied Major Miles 
as he mopped his face with his handkerchief. ‘‘I had an 
all-fired time gettin’ heah to see you. I just received a tele- 
gram at three o’clock sayin’ my folks was sick at home an’ I 
have to travel. I just stopped by to tell you that 
I will take it as a great favah if you will handle 
Shootin’ Star fo’ me an’ see that he stahts in that 
race all right. I have already retained Sheridan 
to ride him an’ Jodey will look aftah him. I just 
want you to see that he gets to th’ paddock all 
right an’ goes to th’ post saddled properly. Sher- 
idan has already received his fee an’ in case you 
should need any money fo’ incidental expenses I 
will leave fifty dollahs with you now. It’s only 
until th’ day aftah to-morrow, an’ I wouldn’t ask 
unless I felt assuahed of yore willingness to com- 
ply. It grieves me mo’ than I can say to be fo’ced 
to leave at this time, as I wanted to see this colt win his 
race, but I’m placed in such a position that I cannot do 
otherwise.” 

“Well, well, that’s too bad, major,’’ comforted the Hum- 
ming Bird. “I guess it is pretty tough on you to have to 
leave us now, but I’ll do th’ best I can for th’ colt an’ see 
that he gets all that’s comin’ to him. Of course, major, 
I wouldn’t be disappointed or take it too much to heart if 
he didn’t win. You know this horse-racin’ game is mighty 
uncertain. But I’ll see that he goes to th’ races all right, 

(Continued on Page 45) 
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We Now Crossed Their Thames Over What Would Have Been Westminster Bridge, I Fancy 


III 
BRISKED out of bed the following morning Z, 
at half after seven, wondering rather nery- 


ously what the day might have in store for 
me. I was obliged to admit that what I was in 
for looked a bit thick. 

As I opened my door I heard stealthy footsteps down the 
hall and looked out in time to observe Cousin Egbert 
entering his own room. It was not this that startled me. 
He would have been abroad, I knew, for the ham and eggs 
that were forbidden him. Yet I stood aghast, for with the 
lounge suit of tweeds I had selected the day before he was 
wearing his top hat! I am aware that these things I relate 
of him may not be credited. I can only put them down in 
all sincerity. 

I hastened to him and removed the thing from his head. 
I fear it was not with the utmost deference, for I have my 
human moments. 

“Tt’s not done, sir,’’ I protested. He saw that I was 
offended. 

“All right, sir,’ he replied meekly. ‘‘But how was I to 
know? I thought it kind of set me off.”’ 

He referred to it as a stovepipe hat. I knew then that I 
should find myself overlooking many things in him. He 
was not a person one could be stern with, and I even prom- 
ised that Mrs. Effie should not be told of his offense, he 
promising in turn never again to stir abroad without first 
submitting himself to me and agreeing also to wear sock 
suspenders from that day forth. I saw, indeed, that 
diplomacy might work wonders with him. 

At breakfast in the drawing room, during which Cousin 
Egbert earned warm praise from Mrs. Effie for his lack of 
appetite—he winking violently at me during this—I 
learned that I should be expected to accompany him to a 


certain art gallery which corresponds to our British Museum. : 


I was a bit surprised, indeed, to learn that he largely spent 
his days there and was accustomed to make notes of the 
various objects of interest. 

“T insisted,” explained Mrs. Effie, ‘‘that he should 
absorb all the culture he could on his trip abroad, so I got 
him a notebook in which he puts down his impressions, and 
I must say he’s done fine. Some of his remarks are so good 
that when he gets home I may have him read a paper 
before our Onwards and Upwards Club.” 

Cousin Egbert wriggled modestly at this, and said 
“Shucks!”’ which I took to be a term of deprecation. 

“You needn’t pretend,” said Mrs. Effie. “‘ Just let Rug- 
gles here look over some of the notes you have made,” and 
she handed me a notebook of ruled paper in which there 
was a deal of writing. I glanced, as bidden, at one or two 
of the paragraphs, and confess that I, too, was amazed at 
the fluency and insight displayed along lines in which I 
should have thought the man entirely uninformed. 

“This choice work represents the first or formative 
period of the master,” began one note, “‘ but distinctly fore- 
shadows that later method which made him at once the 
hope and despair of his contemporaries. In the Portrait of 
the Artist by Himself we have a canvas that well repays 
patient study, since here is displayed in its full flower that 
ruthless realism, happily attenuated by a superbly subtle 
delicacy of brush work ——’’ It was really quite amazing, 
and I perceived for the first time that Cousin Egbert must 
be a diamond in the rough, as the well-known saying has it. 
I felt indeed that I would be very pleased to accompany 

him on one of his instructive strolls through this gallery, 
for I have always been of a studious habit and anxious to 
improve myself in the fine arts. 
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“You see?” asked Mrs. Effie when I had perused this 
fragment. “‘And yet folks back home would tell you that 
he’s just a Cousin Egbert here coughed alarmingly. 
“No matter,” she continued. ‘‘He’ll show them that he’s 
got something in him, mark my words.” 

“Quite so, madam,” I said, ‘‘and I shall consider it a 
privilege to be present when he farther prosecutes his art 
studies.” 

“You may keep him out till dinner time,” she contin- 
ued. “I’m shopping this morning and in the afternoon I 
shall motor to have tea in the ‘Boy’ with the Senator and 
Mr. Vane-Basingwell.”’ 

Presently then my charge andI set out for what I hoped 
was to be a peaceful and instructive day among objects of 
art, though first I was obliged to escort him to a hatter’s 
and glover’s to remedy some minor discrepancies in his 
attire. He was very pleased when I permitted him to 
select his own hat. I was safe in this, as the hatters were 
really artists in gentlemen’s headwear and carried only 
shapes, I observed, that were confined to exclusive firms so 
as to insure their being worn by the right set. As to gloves 
and a stick he was again rather pettish and had to be set 
right with some firmness. He declared he had lost his 
stick and gloves of the previous day—I discovered later 
that he had presented them to the lift-attendant—but I 
soon convinced him that he would not be let to appear 
without these adjuncts to a gentleman’s toilet. 

Then, having once more stood by at the barber’s while 
he was shaved and his mustaches firmly waxed anew, I 
saw that he was fit at last for his art studies. The barber 
this day suggested curling the mustaches with a heated 
iron, but at this my charge fell into so unseemly a rage that 
I deemed it wise not to insist. He indeed bluntly threat- 
ened a nameless violence to the barber if he were so much 
as touched with the iron, and revealed an altogether shock- 
ing gift for profanity, saying loudly, “‘I’ll be—dashed—if 
you will.” I mean to say I have written “dashed” for what 
he actually said. But at length’'I had him quieted. 

“Now, sir,’’ I'said when I‘had gotten him from the bar- 
ber’s shop, to the barber’s manifest relief, ‘““I'fancy we’ve 
time to do a few objects of art before luncheon. I’ve the 
book here for your comments,” I added. 

“Quite so,’ he replied, and led me atia rapid pace along 
the street in what I presumed was the direction of the art 
museum. At the end of a few blocks he paused at one of 
those open-air public houses that disgracefully line the 
streets of the French capital. I mean‘to say that chairs 
and tables are set out upon the pavement in the most 
brazen manner and occupied by the*populace, who there 
drink their silly beverages and idle away their time. After 
scanning the score or so of persons present, even at so early 
an hour as ten of the morning, he fell into one of the iron 
chairs at one of the iron tables and motioned me to another 
at his side. is 

When I had seated myself he said ‘‘ Beer!”’ to the waiter 
who appeared, and held up two fingers. 

““Now look at here,’”’ he resumed to me, ‘‘this is a good 
place to do about four pages of art, and then we can go out 
and have some recreation somewhere.” Seeing that I was 
puzzled he added: “This way—you take that notebook 
and write in it out of this here other book till I think you’ve 
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_done enough, then I'll tell you to stop.” And 
while I was still bewildered he drew from an 
inner pocket a small well-thumbed volume which 
I took from him and saw to be entitled “One 
Hundred Masterpieces of the Louvre.”’ 

“Open her about the middle,” he directed, “and pick 
out something that begins good, like ‘Here the true art 
lover will stand entranced You got to write it 
because I guess you can write faster than whatI can. I’ll 
tell her I dictated to. you. Get a hustle on now so’s we can 
get through. Write down about four pages of that stuff.”’ 

Stunned I was for a moment at his audacity. Too plainly 
I saw through his deception. Each day, doubtless, he had 
come to a low place of this sort and copied into the note- 
book from the printed volume. 

“But, sir,” I protested, ““why not at least go to the gal- 
lery where these art objects are stored? Copy the notes 
there if that must be done.”’ 

“‘T don’t know where the darned place is,’”’ he confessed. 
“T did start for it the first day, but I run into a Punch and 
Judy show in a little park, and I just couldn’t get away 
from it, it was so comical with all the French kids hollering 
their heads off at it. Anyway what’s the use? I’d rather 
set here in front of this saloon where everything is nice.” 

“Tt’s very extraordinary, sir,’ I said, wondering if 
I oughtn’t to cut off to the hotel and warn Mrs. Effie so 
that she might do a heated foot to him, as he had once 
expressed it. 

“Well, I guess I’ve got my rights as well as anybody,” 
he insisted. “I’ll be pushed just so far and no farther, not 
if I never get any more cultured than a jack-rabbit. And 
now you better go on and write or I’ll be—dashed—if I’ll 
ever wear another thing you tell me to.””’ He had a most 
dangerous expression on his face, so I thought best to 
humorhim. Accordingly I set about writing in his notebook 
from the volume of criticism he had supplied. 

‘Change a word now and then and skip round here and 
there,” he suggested as I wrote, “‘so’s it’ll sound more 
like me.” 

‘Quite so, sir,’’ I said, and continued to transcribe from 
the printed page. I was beginning the fifth page in the 
notebook, being in the midst of an enthusiastic description 
of the bit of statuary entitled The Winged Victory, when 
I was startled by a wild yell in my ear. Cousin Egbert 
had leaped to his feet and now danced in the middle of the 
pavement, waving his stick and hat high in the air and 
shouting incoherently. At once we attracted the most 
undesirable attention from the loungers about us, the 
waiters and the passers-by in the street, many of whom 
stopped at once to survey my charge with the liveliest 
interest. It was then I saw that he had merely wished to 
attract the attention of some one passing in a cab. Half 
a block down the boulevard I saw a man likewise waving 
excitedly, standing erect in the cab to do so. The cab 
thereupon turned sharply, came back on the opposite side 
of the street, crossed over to us, and the occupant alighted. 

He was an American—as one might have fancied from 
his behavior—a tall dark-skinned person, wearing a droop- 
ing mustache after the former style of Cousin Egbert’s, 
supplemented by an imperial. He wore a loose-fitting suit 
of black which had evidently received no proper attention 
since the day he purchased it. Under a folded collar he 
wore a narrow cravat tied in a bow knot, and in the bosom 
of his white shirt there sparkled a diamond such as might 
have come from a collection of crown jewels. This much 
I had time to notice as he neared us. 
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Cousin Egbert had not ceased to shout, nor had he paid 
the least attention to my tugs at his coat. When the cab’s 
occupant descended to the pavement they fell upon each 
other and did for some moments a wild dance such as 
I imagine they might have seen the red Indians of Western 
America perform. Most savagely they punched each other, 
calling out in the meantime, “Well, old horse!” and 
“Who'd ever expected to see you here, darn your old skin!” 
Their actual phrases, be it remembered. 

The crowd, I was glad to note, fell rapidly away, many 
of them shrugging their shoulders in a way the French 
have, and even the waiters about us quickly lost interest 
in the pair, as if they were hardened to the sight of Amer- 
icans greeting one another. The two were still saying 
“Well, well!’’ rather breathlessly. 

“Jeff Tuttle, you—dashed—old long-horn!”’ exclaimed 
Cousin Egbert. ‘ 

“Good old Sour-Dough!”’ exploded the other. 
this just like old home week!” 

“T thought mebbe you wouldn’t know me with all my bead- 
work and my new war-bonnet on,” continued Cousin Egbert. 

“Know you? Why, you knock-kneed old Siwash, I could 
pick out your hide in a tan-yard!”’ 

“Well, well, well!’’ replied Cousin Egbert. 

“Well, well, well!” said the other, and again they dealt 
each other smart blows. 

““Where’d you turn up from?”’ demanded Cousin Egbert. 

“Europe,” said the other. ‘‘We been all over Europe 
and Italy—just come from some place up over the 
Divide where they talk Dutch, the madam and the 
two girls and me, with the Reverend Timmins and 
his wife riding line on us. Say, he’s an out-and- 
out devil for cathedrals; it’s just one church after 
another with him—Baptist, Methodist, Presby- 
terian, Lutheran, takes ’em all in—never overlooks 
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a bet. He’s got Addie and the girls out now. My 
gosh, it’s solemn work! Me? I ducked out this 
morning.” 


““How’d you do it?” 

“Told. the little woman I had to have a tooth 
pulled—I was working it up on the train all day 
yesterday. Say, what you all rigged out like that for, 
Sour-Dough, and what you done to your face?”’ 

Cousin Egbert here turned to me in some em- 
barrassment. ‘“‘Colonel Ruggles, shake hands with 
my friend Jeff Tuttle from the state of Washington.” 

“Pleased to meet you, Colonel,” said the other 
before I could explain that I had no military title 
whatever, never having, in fact, served our king 
even in the ranks. He shook my hand warmly. 

“Any friend of Sour-Dough Floud’s is all right 
with me,”’ he assured me. ‘‘ What’s the matter with 
having a drink?” 

‘Say, listen here, I wouldn’t have to be blinded 
and backed into it,’”’ said Cousin Egbert, enigmatic- 
ally I thought, but as they sat down I too seated 
myself. Something within me had sounded a warn- 
ing. As well as I know it now, I knew then in my 
inmost soul that I should summon Mrs. Effie before 
matters went farther. 

“*Beer’ is all I know how to say,’ 
Cousin Egbert. 

“Leave that to me,” said his new friend masterfully. 
“Where’s the boy? Here, boy! Veesky-soda! That’s 
French for high-ball,’’ he explained. “I’ve had to pick up 
a lot of their lingo.” 

Cousin Egbert looked at him admiringly. ‘Good old 
Jeff!”’ he said simply. He glanced aside to me for a second 
with downright hostility, then turned back to his friend. 
“Something tells me, Jeff, that this is going to be the first 
happy day I’ve had since I crossed the state line. I’ve 
been pestered to death, Jeff—what with Mrs. Effie after 
me to improve myself so’s I can be a social credit to her 
back in Red Gap, and learn to wear clothes and go without 
my breakfast and attend art galleries. If you’d stand by 
me I’d throw her down good and hard right now, but you 
know what she is fs 

“T sure do,’”’ put in Mr. Tuttle so fervently that I knew 
he spoke the truth. ‘‘That woman can bite through nails. 
But here’s your drink, Sour-Dough. Maybe it will cheer 
you up.” 

Extraordinary! I mean to say, biting through nails. 

“Three rousing cheers!’’ exclaimed Cousin Egbert with 
more animation than I had ever known him display. 

“Here’s looking at you, Colonel,” said his friend to me, 
whereupon I partook of the drink, not wishing to offend 
him. Decidedly he was not vogue. His hat was remark- 
able, being of a black felt with high crown and a wide and 
flopping brim. Across his waistcoat was a watch-chain of 
heavy links with a weighty charm consisting of a sculptured 
gold horse in full gallop. That sort of thing would never 
do with us. 

“Here, George,’”’ he immediately called to the waiter, for 
they had quickly drained their glasses, ‘‘tell the bartender 
three more. By gosh, but that’s good after the way I’ve 
been held down.” 

“Me, too,” said Cousin Egbert. “I didn’t know how to 
say it in French.” 


, 
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’ 
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“The Reverend held me down,” continued the Tuttle 
person. ‘“‘‘A glass of native wine,’ he says, ‘may perhaps 
be taken now and then without harm.’ ‘Well,’ I says, 
‘leave us have ales, wines, liquors and cigars,’ I says. But 
not him! I’d get a thimbleful of elderberry wine or some- 
thing about every second Friday, except when I’d duck 
out the side door of a church and find some caffy. Here, 
George, foomer, foomer—bring us some see-gars and then 
stay on that spot—I may want you.” 

“Well, well!’’ said Cousin Egbert again, as if the meet- 
ing were still incredible. 

“You old stinging lizard!’”’ responded the other affec- 
tionately. 

Cigars were brought and I felt constrained to light one. 

“The state of Washington needn’t ever get nervous over 
the prospect of losing me,” said the Tuttle person, biting 
off the end of his cigar. 

I gathered at once that the Americans have actually 
named one of our colonies Washington after the rebel, 
George Washington, though one would have thought that 
the indelicacy of this would have been only too apparent. 
But then I recalled as well the city where their so-called 
parliament assembles, Washington, D.C. Doubtless the 
initials indicate that it was named in honor of another 
member of this notorious family. I could not but reflect 
how shocked our king would be to learn of this effrontery. 

Cousin Egbert who had been for some moments moving 
his lips without sound here spoke. 
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“T’m going to try it myself,’ he said. ‘‘Here, Charley, 
veeskay-soda! He made meright off,’”’ he continued as the 
waiter disappeared. ‘“‘Say, Jeff, I bet I could have learned 
a lot of this language if I’d had some one like you around.” 

. “Well, it took me some time to get the accent,” replied 
the other with a modesty which I could detect was assumed. 
More acutely than ever was I conscious of a psychic warn- 
ing to separate these two, and I resolved to act upon it with 
the utmost diplomacy. The third peg was served us. 

“Three rousing cheers!’’ said Cousin Egbert. 

“‘Here’s looking at you!”’ said the other, and I drank. 

When my glass was drained I arose briskly and said: 

“T think we should be getting along now, sir, if Mr. 
Tuttle will be good enough to excuse us.” 

They both stared at me. 

““Yes, sir—I fancy not, sir,’’ said Cousin Egbert. 

“Stop your kidding, you fat rascal!”’ said the other. 

“Old Bill means all right,” said Cousin Egbert, “‘so 
don’t let him irritate you. Bill’s our new hired man. He’s 
all right—just let him talk along.”’ 

“Can’t he talk setting down?” asked the other. ‘‘ Does 
he have to stand up every time he talks? Ain’t that a good 
chair?’”’ he demanded of me. “Here, take mine!’”’ And to 
my great embarrassment he arose and offered me his chair 
in such a manner that I felt moved to accept it. There- 
upon he took the chair I had vacated and beamed upon us. 
“Now that we’re all home-folks together once more I 
would suggest a bit of refreshment. Boy, veeskay-soda!”’ 

“‘T fancy so, sir,’ said Cousin Egbert, dreamily contem- 
plating me as the order was served. I was conscious even 
then that he seemed to be studying my attire with a crit- 
ical eye, and indeed he remarked as if to himself, ‘What a 
coat!”’ I was rather shocked by this, for my suit was quite 
a decent lounge suit that had become too snug for the 
Honorable George some two years before. Yet something 
warned me to ignore the comment. 
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““Three rousing cheers,”’ he said as the drink was served. 

“Here’s looking at you,” said the Tuttle person. 

And again I drank with them, against my better judg- 
ment, wondering if I might escape long enough to be put 


‘through to Mrs. Floud on the telephone. Too plainly the 


situation was rapidly getting out of hand and yet I hes- 
itated. The Tuttle person under an exterior geniality was 
rather abrupt. And, moreover, I now recalled having 
observed a person much like him in manner and attire in a 
certain cinema drama of the Far Wild-West. He had been 
a constable or sheriff in the piece and had subdued a band 
of armed border ruffians with only a small pocket pistol. 
I thought it as well not to cross him. 

When they had drunk, each one again said, ‘“‘ Well, well!” 

“You old maverick!”’ said Cousin Egbert. 

““You—dashed—old horned toad!” responded his friend. 

“What’s the matter with a little snack?” 

“Not a thing on earth. My appetite ain’t been so pow- 
erful craving since Heck was a pup.” 

These were their actual words, though it may not be 
believed. The Tuttle person now approached his cabman, 
who had waited beside the curb. 

“Say, Frank,” he began, “‘ally restorong,’’ and this he 
supplemented with a crude but informing pantomime of 
one eating. Cousin Egbert was already seated in the cab, 
and I could do nothing but follow. ‘Ally restorong,’”’ com- 
manded our new friend in a louder tone, and the cabman 
with an explosion of understanding drove rapidly off. 

“It’s a genuine wonder to me how you learned 
the language so quick,” said Cousin Egbert. 

“‘Tt’s all in the accent,’’ protested the other. 

I occupied a narrow seat in the front. Facing me 
in the back seat they lolled-easily and smoked their 
cigars. Down the thronged boulevard we proceeded 
at a rapid pace and were passing presently before 
an immense gray edifice which I recognized as the 
so-called Louvre from its illustration on the cover 
of Cousin Egbert’s art book. He himself regarded 
it with interest, though I fancy he did not recognize 
it, for, waving his cigar toward it, he announced to 
his friend: “‘The public library.” 

His friend surveyed the building with every sign 
of approval. ; 

“That Carnegie is a hot sport, all right,” he 
declared warmly. “I'll bet that shack set him back 
some.” 

“Three rousing cheers!’’ said Cousin Egbert 
without point that I could detect. 

We now crossed their Thames over what would 
have been Westminster Bridge, I fancy, and were 

presently bowling through a sort of Battersea 
part of the city. The streets grew quite narrow 
and the shops smaller and I found myself won- 
dering not without alarm what sort of restaurant 
our abrupt friend had chosen. 

“Three rousing cheers,” said Cousin Egbert from 
time to time with almost childish delight. 

Debouching from a narrow street again into what 
the French term a boulevard we halted before what 
was indeed a restaurant, for several tables were laid 
on the pavement before the door, but I saw at once 
that it was anything but anice place. “‘Au Rendez- 
vous des Cochers Fidéles”’ read the announcement on the 
flap of the awning, and truly enough it was a low resort 
frequented by cabbies. Along the curb half a score of horses 
were eating from their bags while their drivers lounged 
before the place, eating, drinking and conversing excitedly 
in their grotesque jargon. 

We descended in spite of the repellent aspect of the 
place, and our driver went to the foot of the line, where he 
fed his own horse. Cousin Egbert, already at one of the 
open-air tables, was rapping smartly for a waiter. 

““What’s the matter with having just one little one before 
grub?”’ asked the Tuttle person as we joined him. 

He had a most curious fashion of speech. I mean to say 
when he suggested anything whatsoever he invariably 
wished to know what might be the matter with it. 

“Veeskay-soda,” demanded Cousin Egbert of the sery- 
ing person who now appeared; “and .ask your driver to 
have one,”’ he then urged his friend. 

The latter hereupon addressed the cabman, who had now 
come up. 

“Vooley-voos take something?”’ he demanded, and the 
cabman appeared to accept. 

“Vooley-voos your friends take something too?” he 
demanded further with a gesture that embraced all the 
cabmen present, and these, too, appeared to accept with 
the utmost cordiality. 

“You’re a wonder, Jeff,’ said Cousin Egbert. 
talk it like a professor.” 

“Tt come natural to me,” said the fellow, ‘‘and it’s a 
good thing too. If you know a little French you can go 
all over Europe without a bit of trouble.” 

Inside the place all was activity, for many cabmen were 
now accepting the proffered hospitality and calling “‘ Votry 
sonty”’ to their host, who seemed much pleased. Then to 
my amazement Cousin Egbert insisted that our cabman 
should sit at table with us. I trust I have as little foolish 
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pride as most people, but this did seem like crowding it on 
a bit thick. In fact it looked rather dickey. I was glad to 
remember that we were in what seemed to be the foreign 
quarter of the town, where it was probable that no one 
would recognize us. The drink came, though our cabman 
refused the whisky and secured a bottle of native wine. 

“Three rousing cheers!” said Cousin Egbert as we drank 
once more, and added as an afterthought: ‘What a 
beautiful world we live in!” 

“Vooley-voos make-um bring dinner,” said the Tuttle 
person to the cabman, who thereupon spoke at length in 
his native tongue to the waiter. By this means we secured 
a soup that was not half bad and presently a stew of mut- 
ton which Cousin Egbert declared was ‘‘some goo.” To 
my astonishment I ate heartily, even in such raffish sur- 
roundings. In fact I found myself pigging it with the rest 
of them. With coffee, cigars were brought from the tobac- 
conist’s next door, each cabman present accepting one. 
Our own man was plainly feeling a vast pride in his party 
and now circulated among his fellows with an account of 
our merits. 

“This is what I call life,’ said the Tuttle person, leaning 
back in his chair. 

“I’m coming right back here every day,’’ declared 
Cousin Egbert happily. 
““What’s the matter with a little drive to see some well- 
known objects of interest?’’ inquired his friend. 
“Not art galleries,”’ insisted Cousin Egbert. 
- “ And not churches,” said his friend. ‘‘ Every day’s been 
Sunday with me long enough.” : 
“And not clothing stores,” said Cousin Egbert firmly. 
“The Colonel here is awful fussy about clothes,’’ he added. 
“Ts, hey?’’ inquired his friend. “How do you like this 
hat of mine?” he asked, turning to me. 
It was that sudden that I nearly fluffed the catch but 
recovered myself in time. 


“T should consider it a hat of sound wearing properties, ’ 


sir,” I said. 
, He took it off, examined it carefully and replaced it: 

“So far, so good,” he said gravely. ‘“‘But why be fussy 
about clothes when God has given you only one life to 
live?” 

“Don’t argue about religion,” warned Cousin Egbert. 

“T always like to see people well dressed, sir,” I said, 
“because it makes such a difference in their appearance.” 

He slapped his thigh fiercely. ‘‘My gosh, that’s true. 
He’s got you there, Sour-Dough. I never thought of that.” 

“He makes me wear these chest-protectors on my 
ankles,” said Cousin Egbert bitterly, extending one foot. 

“What’s the matter of taking a little drive to see some 
well-known objects of interest?’’ said his friend. 

“Not art galleries,” said Cousin Egbert firmly. 

“We said that before—and not churches.” 

“ And not gents’ furnishing goods.” 

“You said that before.” 

“Well, you said ‘not churches’ before.”’ 

“Well, what’s the matter with taking a little drive?” 

“Not art galleries,’ insisted Cousin Egbert. 

The thing seemed interminable. I mean to say they 
went about the circle as before. It looked to me as if they 
were having a bit of a spree. 

“We'll have one last drink,” said the Tuttle person. 

“No,” said Cousin Egbert firmly, ‘not another drop. 
Don’t you see the condition poor Bill here is in?” 

To my amazement he was referring to me. Candidly, 
he was attempting to convey the impression that I had 
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I Heard Cousin Egbert Say, 
“Better Not Irritate Him— He'll Get Mad if We Don't Laugh"’ 


taken adrop too much. 
The other regarded me 
intently. 

“Pickled,” he said. 

“ Always affects him 
that way,’ said Cousin 
Egbert. “He’s got no 
head for it.” 

“Beg pardon, sir,” 
I said, wishing to ex- 
plain, but this I was 
not let to do. 

“Don’t start any- 
thing like that here,” 
broke in the Tuttle 
person; ‘‘the police 
wouldn’t stand for it. 
Just keep quiet and 
remember you’re 
among friends.” 

“Yes, sir; quite so, 
sir,” said I, being 
somewhat puzzled by 
these strange words. 
“‘T was merely explain- 
ing ” 

“Took out, Jeff,” 
warned Cousin Egbert, 
interrupting me; “he’s 
adevilwhenhestarts.”’ 

“Have you got a 
knife?’’ demanded the 
other suddenly. 

“T fancy-so, sir,” I answered, and produced from my 
waistcoat pocket the small metal-handled affair I have 
long carried. This he quickly seized from me. 

“You can keep your gun,” he remarked, “but you can’t 
be trusted with this in your condition. I ain’t afraid of a 
gun, but I am afraid of a knife. You could have backed me 
off the board any time with this knife.” 

“Didn’t I tell you?” asked Cousin Egbert. 

“Beg pardon, sir,” I began, for this was drawing it quite 
too thick, but again his friend interrupted me. 

“We'd better get him away from this place right off,” 
he said. 

“A drive in the fresh air might fix him,’ suggested 
Cousin Egbert. ‘“‘He’s as good a scout as you want to 
know when he’s himself.” 

Hereupon, calling our waiting cabman, they both to my 
embarrassment assisted me tenderly to the vehicle. 

“Ally caffy!’” directed the Tuttle person, and we were 
driven off, to the raised hats of the remaining cabmen, 
through many long, quiet streets. 

“T wouldn’t have had this happen for anything,” said 
Cousin Egbert, indicating me. 

“Lucky I got that knife away from him,” said the other. 

To this I thought it best to remain silent, it being plain 
that the men were both well along, so to say. 

The cab now approached an open square from which 
issued discordant blasts of music. One glance showed it to 
be a street fair. I prayed that we might pass it, but my 
companions hailed it with delight and at once halted the 
cabby. 

“Ally caffy on the corner,” directed the Tuttle person, 
and once more we were seated at an iron table with whisky 
and soda ordered. Before us was the street fair in all its 
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sillyactivity. There 
were many tinseled 
booths at which 
games of chance or 
marksmanship 
were played, or at 
which articles of or- 
nament or house- 
hold decoration 
were displayed for 
sale, and about 
these were throngs 
oflow-class French, 
idling away their 
afternoon in that 
mad pursuit of 
pleasure which is 
so characteristic of 
this race. 

In the center of 
the place was a car- 
rousel from which 
came the blare of 
a steam orchestrion 
playing the Mar- 
seillaise, oneof their 
popular songs. 
From where I sat 
I could perceive 
the circle of gaudily 
painted beasts that 
revolved about this 
musical atrocity. A 
fashion of horses seemed to predominate, but there were also 
an ostrich—a bearded Frenchman being astride this bird 
for the moment—a zebra, a lion and a gaudily emblazoned 
giraffe. I shuddered as I thought of the evil possibilities 
that might be suggested to my two companions by this 
affair. For the moment I was pleased to note that they had 
forgotten my supposed indisposition, yet another equally 
absurd complication ensued when the drink arrived. 

“Say, don’t your friend ever loosen up?” asked the 
Tuttle person of Cousin Egbert. 

“Tighter than Dick’s hatband,” replied the latter. 

“And then some! He ain’t bought once. Say, bo,” he 
continued to me as I was striving to divine the drift of 
these comments, “‘have I got my fingers crossed or not?” 

Seeing that he held one hand behind him I thought to 
humor him by saying, “‘I fancy so, sir.” 

“He means ‘yes’,’”’ said Cousin Egbert. 

The other held his hand before me with the first two 
fingers spread wide apart. 

“<You lost,’ he said. ‘‘How’s that, Sour-Dough! We 
stuck him the first rattle out of the box.” 

“Good work,”’, said Cousin Egbert. ‘“‘ You’re stuck for 
this round,’”’ he added to me. “‘Three rousing cheers!” 

I readily perceived that they meant me to pay the score, 
which I accordingly did, though I at once suspected the 
fairness of the game. I mean to say if my opponent had 
been a trickster he could easily have rearranged his fingers 
to defeat me before displaying them. I do not say it was 
done in this instance. I am merely pointing out that it 
left open a way to trickery. I mean to say one would wish 
to be assured of his opponent’s social standing before 
playing this game extensively. No sooner had we finished 
the drink than the Tuttle person said to me: 

“‘T’ll give you one chance to get even. I’ll guess 
your fingers this time.” 

Accordingly I put one hand behind me and 
firmly crossed the fingers, fancying that he would 
guess them to be uncrossed. Instead of which he 
called out ‘‘Crossed,’’ and I was obliged to show 
them in that wise, though, as before pointed out, 
I could easily have defeated him by uncrossing 
them before revealing my hand. I mean to say it 
is not on the face of it a game one would 
care to play with casual acquaintances, 
and I questioned even then in my own 
mind its prevalence in the States. As a 
matter of fact I may say that in my later 
life in the States I could find no trace of 
it, and now believe it to have been a 
pure invention on the part of the Tuttle 
person. I mean to say I later became 
convinced that it was, properly speak- 
ing, not a game at all. ; 

Again they were hugely delighted at 
my loss and rapped smartly on the table 
: for more drink, and now to my embar- 
pee en rassment I discovered that I lacked the 
money to pay for this round. 

“Beg pardon, sir,” said I discreetly 
to Cousin Egbert, ‘‘but if you could let 
me have a bit of change, a half-crown or 
so ——” Tomy surprise he regarded me 
coldly and shook his head emphatically 
in the negative. 

(Continued on Page 49) 
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PHILADELPHIA, JANUARY 2, 1915 


The Price of Junk 


N TEN years we have spent two and a half billion dol- 

lars on army and navy. We are now told—and it 
sounds plausible enough—that we have no army worth 
mentioning, and, with the exception of a few harbors, are 
quite defenseless on land. Regiments exist only on paper, 
and even on paper have no proper equipment. Also, that 
the navy is in the saddest state, the more extreme critics 
describing it as little more than junk. There are not men 
enough to man the ships, or enough subsidiary craft to 
make the battleships effective in war. 

The regular expenditure of two hundred and fifty mil- 
lion dollars a year, then, gets us just nowhere at all in the 
matter of national defense. Obviously this is no partisan 
fault, for the Democrats have been in power less than two 
years, and’‘an efficient army or navy could not have degen- 
erated into junk in that period. 

Whether Democrats or Republicans are in power the 
essential characteristics of the Government at Washington 
will not change. Army and navy money will be appropri- 
ated and spent in the future substantially as in the past. 
The system will be the same, directed by the same intelli- 
gence. If its product is only junk, then the more money, 
the more junk. 

Republicans have demanded a Congressional inquiry 
into the state of the army and navy, with a brass-band 
accompaniment. This implies that the two departments, 
in the regular way of their duties, cannot be trusted to 
discover grave defects and move for appropriate remedies. 
If that is so they cannot be trusted at all. 


All Loss and No Gain 


BATTLE has become a new thing. In all previous 

experience the cases where an army fought hard for 
more than a fortnight in any year are comparatively rare. 
The typical campaign consisted of a long march, some 
jockeying for position, then a desperate clash, in which 
possibly one per cent of the population of the respective 
belligerents was engaged, and which endured, at most, for 
two or three days. Two such clashes usually ended the 
year’s campaign or the war. 

Several million men have now been fighting almost 
continuously for more than four months. Multiply the 
number of men under fire by the number of days, and very 
likely we have already had as much actual fighting as 
in the five bloodiest years of Napoleon. And up to this 
writing the result is a mere deadlock. 

Thanks to modern improvements, it is now possible to 
throw virtually the whole able-bodied male population of 
a country on a two-hundred-mile battle line within a fort- 
night. With aircraft, each side is compelled to develop 
its strategy under the eyes of the other. Any considerable 
movement of troops is promptly seen and instantly re- 
ported by telephone; while by telephone and railroad a 
countermove is swiftly executed. Neither side can endure 
long exposure to the other’s artillery. They simply dig 
their own graves. 

With less actual fighting than in this war, Napoleon 
overran Europe, Prussia conquered Austria, and Germany 
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conquered France. We have already had, half a dozen 
times over, Austerlitz, Sadowa and Sedan; but the issue 
is almost as far from a decision by force of arms as it was 
the day the war started. 

This vast loss to everybody, with no gain to any- 
body, must be making its impression on the minds of the 
belligerents. 


Government Ships 


HE President describes the establishment of a line of 

Government merchant vessels as a pioneering enter- 
prise. Once the Government ships have started a stream of 
commerce with South America, he says, private capital 
will come into the shipping business and the Government 
will withdraw. It is not a pioneer field, however. Before 
the war there was no lack of ships to carry our commerce 
to South America or elsewhere. 

The war has destroyed more commerce than ships. A 
great number of merchant vessels now lie idle, particularly 
those under the German flag. When peace comes these 
ships will seek cargoes as before the war. American ships, 
whether owned by the Government or by private capital, 
will have to compete with them. If they could not com- 
pete profitably before the war, what reason is there to sup- 
pose they can do so after it is ended, unless our whole body 
of shipping laws is amended to meet modern conditions? 


Fighting Poverty 


HAT could be more wasteful than to support in idle- 

ness, by charity, people who are willing and able to 
work—except, finally, not to support them at all? To any- 
one who looks about him, the statement that there is less 
demand for labor this year than last sounds absurd. 
Everywhere, from the biggest city to the smallest hamlet, 
there are a thousand and one needful things to be done, 
which yet go undone year after year. 

For example, just to put the streets of American cities 
in as good condition as the streets of Berlin would give 
employment to an army. To say that we have no use for 
our labor is nonsense; but every urban charity organiza- 
tion is straining its resources to meet calls for relief arising 
from unemployment. That the great, ever-recurring prob- 
lem of unemployment can be much reduced by intelligent 
forethought and organized action seems clear. 

Who knows how much might be accomplished, by sound 
thought and better organization, to reduce poverty that 
arises from other causes! We said, in view of the mon- 
strous crimein Europe, that poverty could not beabolished. 
A correspondent replies that that appalling spectacle may 
be an augury to the contrary. 

If a fifth of the scientific thought, money, enthusiasm 
and social organization Europe has directed this autumn 
to the making of misery were directed to its relief there 
might be a new world. 


The Theater:-Ticket Gouge 


ORMERLY theater managers fought ticket specula- 

tors. Then managers and speculators joined hands to 
levy toll on theatergoers and divide it, fifty-fifty. The 
result, for a time, was simply to increase the price of good 
seats at popular performances by fifty cents. Now for 
good seats at a really popular performance no one thinks 
of going to the box office, and the price is whatever the 
speculator can get. 

The two-dollar seat for a preferred location at a popular 
play is as apt to be three dollars as two and a half. The 
six-dollar opera ticket is anywhere from ten to fifteen; the 
three-dollar one is from five to ten. The present arrange- 


ment, with tickets scattered in a dozen places, is less con- - 


venient to theatergoers than the old one, under which you 
could go or telephone to the box office and get a choice of 
all the tickets that were unsold. 

That the theater flourishes under this arrangement shows 
its strong hold on the public. Such a relationship with 
patrons would kill the book trade. It would kill any maga- 
zine. We do not at the moment think of any business 
except the theater that could live under it. 


Savers and Spenders 


LARGE private fortune, transmitted from generation 
to generation, is not a desirable thing in a democracy. 
For one thing, it tends in fact to create an aristocracy. 
Probably it is of no benefit to the inheritors either. Prob- 


ably a rich man’s sons have less chance of leading useful. 


and contented lives than if, with the same abilities, they 
had started near taw. Transmission of a large fortune to 
an individual can, of course, be prevented by a confiscatory 
inheritance tax; but that naturally raises the question: 
What would become of the money? 

Details of a great private accumulation were recently 
published. Mr. Rockefeller gave his Foundation a hun- 
dred million dollars, and the money, as the report shows, 
is invested in securities of a hundred different business 
enterprises—railroads, trolley lines, steamship lines and 
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manufacturing and trading concerns of various kinds. The 
capital, in short, is all employed in useful, productive 
industries. 

Nearly all other large American fortunes are in the same 
condition. The principal is productively employed in 
transportation, mining and manufacturing; from its incre- 
ment fresh funds are available to buy bonds and stocks, 
which means new rails, new boats, new plants. Until our 
socialist friends overthrow capitalism altogether, a great 
fund of invested and investable capital is necessary to the 
working of the industrial system. 

Government, however, is never a saver and investor, 
but always a spender. Confiscatory inheritance taxes 
would, within a generation, put at its disposal a huge sum 
that would probably be withdrawn from directly pro- 
ductive employment and used in much less productive 
ways, with considerable waste and graft along the line. 

Taking large wealth away from its individual possessors 
is simple enough. An inheritance tax will do it. But merely 
turning the wealth over to the state would be a very 
dubious gain. 


Doubtful Investments 


ATTLESHIPS and forts are two of the costliest objects 

of military expenditure. This war has demonstrated 
that the latter, as a means of repelling land attacks, are a 
poor investment, and has indicated the probability that 
the day of the dreadnought is closing. 

The Germans have shown that under favorable condi- 
tions a submarine ean strike and sink any vessel; and it 
is entirely probable that invention, within the next five 
years, will increase the submarine’s power of attack much 
more than it will increase the dreadnought’s power of 
defense. With better lungs and eyes a submarine would 
stand an excellent chance of stopping any battleship now. 

It is also possible that no battleship laid down now can 
keep afloat under the attack of aircraft five years hence. 
Within five months a big question mark has been written 
against military objects on which hundreds of millions of 
dollars have been spent during the last twenty years. 


Taking Stock 


ELLIGERENTS are buying army supplies in this 
country at the rate of several million dollars a day; 
but that is a temporary thing. Meantime they are stead- 
ily burning up the resources that normally would be used 
to buy our goods next year and the year after. There is a 
sort of tradition that it is every good American’s first duty 
always to seize on any favorable fact he can find and beat 
a loud tom-tom with it to the tune of Boom! Boom! 
Boom! 

We do not think the country cares much for that tune 
just now however. It strikes us as being in a notably 
sober frame of mind. The high nervous tension of last 
August has very decidedly relaxed. Business is improving 
and the outlook is brighter. There is no touch of panic; nu 
particular fear. We seem to feel quite snug and tight all 
round—and quite sober. We have settled down to a 
steady, long, strong pull. Business in the United States is 
seldom in equilibrium. It is either rushing up or tumbling. 

It is doing neither now, and there is probably a wide- 
spread feeling that this is a good time for the United States 
to take stock of itself all round—cut out follies, reduce 
wastes, tighten up loose screws and get the machine in the 
best order we know how. Probably a great many of us 
have that sort of feeling about national activities in gen- 
eral. If a great many of us apply it to our own personal 
activities we shall get some important results. 


The Bogus Patriot 


OR thoroughgoing militarists the state is just what it 

was to Louis XIV. Its only rational object is power; 
and for that object every citizen should gladly sacrifice 
himself. Bernhardi and Treitschke repeatedly affirm this 
view. 

Fortunately there is very little of that sort of patriotism 
in this country. If Americans go to war they want some 
reasonable assurance as to how it is going to work out in 
terms of individual human welfare. In their view a state 
must justify itself as an instrument for individual human 
welfare or it has no justification. Théir final question 
concerning a state is not how powerful it is against other 
people, but how useful to its own people—power to protect 
them against foreign oppression being merely a function 
of its usefulness to them. 

Of another sort of bogus patriotism we have somewhat 
more. This consists in the notion that a particular people 
is inherently superior to every other people, so that the 
highest interests of humanity are especially committed to 
its care. There is no warrant for such a notion on the part 
of any modern nation. 

Among the interests that make up the life of man, some 
are of greater importance than the continuation of the 
political organization known as the United States, or any 
other political organization. 


heard a summons to an El Dorado. This is the sort 
of summons that the aforesaid nation heeds with 
delight. To be sure the whole nation does not transfer 
itself bodily to a gold coast in California or Alaska or 
Cripple Creek upon learning of the existence of such a land 
.of opportunity, but the thought of getting richer is a 
pleasing one. It makes pleasant dreams for the many and 
causes certain enterprising individuals to pull up stakes 
and set forth on the quest for treasure. The war in Europe, 
together with the achievement of a man named Goethals 
assisted by a man named Gorgas, has opened the eyes of 
the greatest nation upon earth to a supposed tremendous 
opportunity. This opportunity is presented by South 
America, a continent which uses a great many imported 
articles and commodities, and which at the moment cannot 
get in any quantity the foreign goods it needs. 

Here and there some thoughtful person wonders why 
this idea of trading upon a large scale with South America 
has never caught the imagination of Uncle Sam’s nephews 
before. To be sure, the great inventions are often so 
simple that the wonder is, not that they have been thought 
of, but that they have been delayed so long. Was this great 
commercial invention one of those obvious things that was 
so close to the nose that it escaped the eye? What is 
the real explanation of our long delay in starting after the 
South American trade? 


O: TO South America!”’ The great Yankee nation has 


The Basis of South American Suspicion 


HERE are always two parties to a sale, the buyer and 

the seller. It might be just as well to look into the state 
of mind of the buyer before becoming cocksure that he will 
sign the order made out by the salesman and offer him 
hospitality all in the twinkling of an eye. History explains 
a good many states of mind. The history of a trade in 
which Yankee merchants once engaged is an important 
item in the mind of the South American. As a matter of 
record, South America, at least the east coast of South 
America, was once a customer of the Yankee trader. 
There were certain commodities in the West Indies that 
were needed in New England. Coffee and sugar were on 
this list. Ships built in the yards along the New England 
coast went south to make purchases of sugar in the cane 
and coffee in the raw. The chief objective of these expedi- 
tions was, of course, the West Indies; but the more enter- 
prising mariners pressed on farther south and dickered 
with the natives along the coast for other articles that 
struck the fancy of the mariners. Mahogany has been one 
of the characteristics of the New England home and, in 
spite of recent imitations of antiques, there is and has been 
a good deal of real mahogany in New England. But it did 
not all come over in the Mayflower. The good ship May- 
flower was somewhat smaller than the Lusitania, and stern 
realists have urged the conclusion that at least some of the 


mahogany furniture credited to the cargo of the Mayflower 
reached this country in some other way. As a matter of 
fact, a good deal of it came up from South America along 
with bundles of sugar cane and bags of coffee beans. It 
was picked up here and there by the Yankee captains. 

The payments for the coffee, sugar, mahogany and other 
things were made partly in cash. That explains why it is 
that United States coins of an ante-bellum mintage are 
often to be found in South America. The payments were 
also made in kind. The kind in which they were made was 
any old kind. This second feature of the payments explains 
why it is that South America and Spanish America have 
to this day certain suspicions of goods bearing a Yankee 
trade-mark. ; 

Overproduction was by no means uncommon in the 
factories of New England even at that early day, and the 
mariners often bought up a cargo of unsalable Yankee 
factory products. The rule used in the selection of what 
goods to purchase for a trading expedition was not so 
much the requirements of Spanish-American life as the 
degree of necessity of the seller in New England, New 
York and Pennsylvania. Goods that were unsalable in 
New England were assumed to be precisely what the peo- 
ple farther south required. The Yankee captain would 
load up his vessel in the joyful consciousness that he was a 
salesman endowed with the capacity for getting away with 
almost anything. In the end he would trade off his cargo 
for something really useful, even though the goods he had 
carried were of no possible use to the party of the other 
part. One famous and characteristic cargo consisted of a 
quantity of warming pans of a type used to enable Puritans 
of waning faith to sit through the long sermons in the old- 
time meetinghouses. In spite of the fact that the Spanish- 
Americans did not lean to meetinghouses and had no 
experiences of a New England winter, the cargo was sold. 

Had there in those days been an active consular branch 
of the State Department such incidents might not have 
been so common as they were and the people of Spanish 
America to-day would not be so cautious in dealing with 
Yankees. But there was no consular department for busi- 
ness purposes and the trade in gold bricks flourished for a 
time. Such trade necessarily lacks continuity. The skip- 
per would remember where he sold the warming pans and 
would make his next deal at some other point. The term 
““commerce destroyer’”’ is almost as‘applicable to certain 
old merchant ships that set out from New England 
ports, in the early years of the last century, as it is to the 
Emden, late of the Kaiser’s navy. 

It is plain, therefore, that Spanish America is not to be 
regarded as a new customer for Uncle Sam. In a sense, 
Spanish America is a lost customer, a customer whose eyes 
were opened to the excellence of other houses by the 
defects in the house with which he dealt. The Yankee 
traders earned a reputation for two things—for having no 
credit system and for being slippery. In the United States 
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the states that were in the Confederacy still remember the 
exploits of the carpetbaggers of the Reconstruction to the 
embarrassment of the Republican Party, and Spanish 
America still remembers the confidence games that were 
worked upon her in the thirties. 

She remembers, too, that trade with the States was 
trade for cash. There was no such thing as credit. The 
settlement was made and the vessel sailed away. The same 
captain might return the next year and he might not. He 
certainly did not build up trade. When the British came 
with their banking system and the Germans with their 
excellent articles and their indulgent credits they had no 
difficulty in winning the hearts of the ‘“‘other Americans”’ 
to commerce with them. Thus the trade contest in Spanish 
America has become more or less of an Anglo-Teutonic duel. 


The Tale the Tailor Told 


UT what of the reputation of the United States with 
the American people? Do they prefer American-made 
goods to all others? Let us ask the tailors. About half of 
the goods in the average tailor’s stock bear foreign labels. 
As a matter of fact, less than one-sixth of them probably 
are foreign made. The other five-sixths are products of 
American mills. Why is it that the goods are marked with 
a foreign label when they are made in this country? The 
answer is that the American people prefer foreign goods. 
They feel more comfortable if they have coats that seem to 
have been imported. The term imported has been respon- 
sible for about as many lies as any word in the language. 
There was a tailor who usually did an honest business. 
He tried to satisfy his customers and he expected them to 
believe what he said, but he found that the temptation to 
lie was very great. A man of the world came into his 
shop one day. He had traveled extensively. He knew 
much about world commerce and was of the sort who 
would detect a false coin of any one of the principal nations 
about as quickly as a bank clerk detects a counterfeit bill. 
He was distinctly not a man to be fooled. He wanted a 
suit of clothes. The tailor guessed exactly what he wanted. 
The first piece of goods exhibited was the piece which the 
customer desired for the new suit. As the order was prac- 
tically completed the customer asked: “‘Is this imported?” 
“No, sir, it is not.’’ 

The customer seemed disappointed. Believing that he 
was a wise man the tailor went on to explain something 
of the merit of the fabric and why it was the best of its 
kind to be had. The explanation did not hold the atten- 
tion of the customer. His eye wandered toward the door. 
The tailor then felt constrained to remark: “Of course if 
you wish imported goods I can give you something very 
like this, but it will cost more.” 

With that the tailor went to the rear of the shop and 
brought out another piece of the same material. The cus- 
tomer sighed a sigh of relief. He had been saved from the 
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solecism of a domestic suit. He ordered 
the goods at one dollar a yard more. Per- 
haps the tailor made a charitable invest- 
ment of the extra dollars in order to square 
his conscience, but most probably he in- 
vested them in more domestic cloth. 

If you give your tailor a good dinner and 
make him feel that you may be trusted 
with the secrets of his trade he may even 
tell you a story very like that which has 
been told. There is nothing rare about this 
story, except for the fact that it was actu- 
ally told by a tailor. 

Of course it is true that there are times 
when the tailor is as innocent as the cus- 
tomer. He often sells domestic goods when 
asked for imported, to be sure, but he does 
so in good faith. The label was on the goods 
when they came into his shop and the firm 
behind the label was supposedly reliable. 
There was no reason for the tailor to sus- 
pect that the label was false. He may go 
on year after year selling domestic goods as 
imported goods and nothing ever happen 
to him. His customers are satisfied and he 
earns his living. 

Many a man takes out his raincoat on a 
cloudy. day in the proud belief that it was 
waterproofed by a process which only the 
British, eternally facing their “blasted Eng- 
lish drizzle,’’ have achieved. As a matter 
of fact, the goods of the coat were woven 
in New England, and the nearest they ever 
came to a customhouse was when they 
were sent to New York to be waterproofed. 
Even the labels that proclaim their British 
superiority are woven in America. 

It is quite unfair, however, to intimate 
that this kind of fooling of the people, who 
love to be fooled and who will pay the price 
to be fooled, is practiced in no business 
except the clothing business. Investiga- 
tion proves that there is apparently no 
limit to the number of such deceptions. A 
splendid place to be fooled is an auction 
room where antique Oriental rugs are sold. 
The sensation is all the more delightful if 
the attendants of the place are themselves 
imported. An Oriental costume at such a 
time will so blind the eyes of the purchaser 
that he will fail to see the American label 
on the rug. Many a poor buyer has pur- 
chased for $125 a rug that cost $12.25 when 
it left the American factory that produced it. 


Franco: American Shoe-Trees 


Of course the English make very fine 
leather goods. This is a point that is gener- 
ally conceded. As a mere matter of detail it 
may be stated that, though a good many 
of them are really imported, a good many of 
them are made in this country. There wasa 
young American couple who were very fond 
of Paris. Whenever they could manage the 
steamer fare they went there. As they pre- 
pared to return home they felt the need of 
remembering their friends and relatives with 
some gift that should be both useful and 
unique. Inashopin Paris the wife discovered 
the most wonderful shoe-trees in the world. 
The French managed to make them wonder- 
fully cheap and they were altogether more 
satisfactory than any other shoe-trees to be 
had. These shoe-trees became a stock pres- 
ent. American friends were delighted with 
them and always asked for another pair on 
the next trip. In all, husband and wife 
brought about fifty pairs of shoe-trees to 
this country. One day the husband made 
a great discovery in the family boot-box. 
He found a shoe-tree with a Connecticut 
manufacturer’s name upon it. Then he 
found that every one of the perfect shoe- 
trees had the same mark. They had come 
from a factory in New England, but, like 
American singers, the shoe-trees had found 
it necessary to go abroad for American 
recognition. Since that discovery this par- 
ticular couple has spent less money abroad 
and more at home. Their eyes are opened. 
They feel that they have better uses for 
their money than to pay freight charges both 
ways across the Atlantic. 
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In my summer home at Gloucester, 
Massachusetts, I have on the wall a Dutch 
poster which I purchased in Amsterdam 
and upon which I paid a duty when passing 
through the customhouse in New York. 
After getting it to Gloucester I took it toa 
local store to have it framed. When showing 
the mechanic where to cut the edge I dis- 
covered in fine letters the words: ‘‘ Printed 
in Westchester, N. Y., U. S. A.” 


When Prunes are ‘‘French’’ 


However, there are many Americans 
who have been engaged in subsidizing the 
merchant marine simply because they love 
to read labels that bear the word ‘‘im- 
ported.” There is a big house in New York 
that buys largely of California wine. It 
buys the wine in the cask. The wine is 
shipped to France. There it is bottled. In 
due time an American or Americanized 
butler serves it to a table full of Americans, 
who smack their lips over the bottled French 
sunshine. At the same table prunes are 
sometimes served. They are French prunes. 
That is to say, the glycerin in which the 
prunes were dipped is French glycerin. The 
prunes themselves first appeared in Cali- 
fornia. But their trip almost. round the 
world was not in vain. They achieved a 
price that mere American prunes cannot 
touch. After enjoying the “French” wine 
and the ‘‘French” prunes the company 
adjourns to the library and sits before the 
open fire. The guests admire the antique 
andirons which the host himself discovered 
in alittle shop in a foreign city where ordi- 
nary tourists never go. He tells how he 
brought them over himself. He does not 
know that when he took his precious an- 
tiques to a dealer in his own city to have 
them cleaned and repaired the dealer 
found his own firm label underneath the 
rust. The dealer did not say anything, be- 
cause he was a wise dealer and did not care 
to have an unhappy man upon his premises. 

Let us hope that the idiocy of preferring 
imported everything to domestic anything 
has reached its height. It has begun to 
make some people sick. The truth is told 
more often to-day than it was some years 
ago. Recently a woman purchased some 
Japanese nainsook at an American shop. 
As the bundle was being tied up she caught 
the eye of the salesman and said: ‘“‘Is that 
made in Japan?”’ ‘‘No, madam,” was the 
frank answer; ‘‘that is made in New Bed- 
ford.”” Yet when the bundle reached home 
the woman found a yellow label upon it. 
The label did not say anything about New 
Bedford nor did it say anything about 
Japan, but it was all covered with the 
sort of hieroglyphics with which a Chinese 
laundryman keeps his accounts. 

A young woman who had worked her 
way up to the responsible post of buyer for 
a department of a large store in Chicago 
went to New York to purchase dresses for 
her firm. She requested the agent of a 
house with which her people dealt to ar- 
range a display of the imported goods from 
which their dresses were made. Like the 
salesman quoted above, the agent was an 
honest man. He said that he would ar- 
range the display, but that none of the 
goods were imported. Another instance of 
a growing conscience is found in a concern 
that makes a great many “imported” 
goods. It is, of course, an American con- 
cern. The head of the firm explained to one 
of his men that he felt that he was justified 
in calling the goods imported because they 
were made on imported machinery! 

Often the Americans are described as 
liking to hear the eagle scream. They do 
not. They do not even like to hear the 
eagle whisper. They would rather have the 
eagle disguise himself as a lion, or cubify 
himself until he cannot be told from the ex- 
traordinary fowl on the Hohenzollern crest. 
Americans have got to in- 
crease their confidence in 
their own products. They 
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must cultivate commercial pride. Their fail- 
ure to cultivate commercial pride has re- 
sulted in a crop of lies among tailors and 
shopkeepers and jobbers and manufacturers. 

The first commercial conquest by the 
United States must be made in the United 
States. It must become profitable for 
American manufacturers to use the brand, 
Made in U.S. A. 

Already many factors are working toward 
the conquest of South American trade. 
The American bank has made its appear- 
ance in that great continent. The Amer- 
ican shipper is learning how the people of 
Spanish extraction wish their goods sent. 
Commercial organizations all over this 
country are urging that the field of oppor- 
tunity be studied at first hand, and this 
field is under the eye of keen observers. 

The best factor of all is that the products 
of the U. S. A. are excellent. During the 
years of masquerading they have improved 
in quality. Foreign firms would not re- 
brand them were this not so. There are 
unquestionably certain things that can be 
made better abroad. Articles requiring 
an enormous amount of hand labor are upon 
this list. In some countries the assistance 
rendered by scientists to the manufacturers 
is now more effective than is the case here. 
But our products are good. What they 
need is a good name. On the whole they de- 
serve a far better name than they have had. 
They should be assisted to the enjoyment 
of this their right. The first aid should 
come from the man or the woman on the 
consumer’s side of the counter. Their men- 
tal attitude must change. 

During the fall trade an enormous amount 
of satisfaction has been given to this man 
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MACHINE for determining exactly 

how much food any person needs in 
order to keep his weight stationary is now 
in operation at Bellevue Hospital, in the 
city of New York. At present it is applied 
only to persons who are ill, especially ty- 
phoid fever patients; but its further appli- 
cation to the struggles of healthy people 
against growing fat is probable. With the 
facts obtained from this machine, doctors 
can provide a diet for patients in the hos- 
pital that will keep up their weight and so 
keep up their strength all through an illness, 
avoiding the two dangers of overworking the 
organs by supplying too much food or of 
weakening the organs by not providing 
sufficient nourishment. : 

The old treatment of typhoid was to 
supply food very sparingly to the patient, 
leaving him weak and emaciated at the end 
of the fever. Fatal results were feared if 
the patient was given much nourishment. 
The most modern theory, however, is that, 
with extreme care and expert knowledge in 
the selection and administration of food, it 
is safe to provide enough nourishment to 
keep up the patient’s weight and strength. 
Scientific knowledge of foods, combined 
with understanding of the bodily require- 
ments, is essential. 

The new machine gives a full and exact 
report of the bodily requirements instead of 
the rough estimates that have prevailed. It 
is called the respiration calorimeter, and its 
duty is to report how much heat is manu- 
factured by the body of a patient. Food is 
turned into heat by the body, and it is al- 
ready known exactly how much heat will be 
manufactured by the body out of an ounce 
of any common article of food. 

Thus, if the doctor finds out how much 
heat is being manufactured by the body of 
a typhoid fever patient, he can easily figure 
out how much food—to the fraction of an 
ounce—must be supplied to keep up that 
heat production without 
drawing on the reserve 
forces of the patient and 
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and woman because of the statement that 
most of them have heard in their favorite 
shop to the effect that the particular shop 
in which they happened to be had been 
blessed with miraculous luck in getting its 
importations out of the war zone. Most of 
the clerks who told this story probably be- 
lieved it to be true. Years of handling for- 
eign labels have caused them to accept the 
statements implied by these labels. When 
they found that the war had surprisingly 
little effect upon the lines sold in their 
stores they were forced to the conclusion 
that the consignments to their firms had 
somehow been sent through in spite of the 
general tendency to withdraw merchant 
ships from their accustomed routes. It was 
very natural that the clerks should offer 
this explanation for their full lines. As I 
have shown, the true explanation is that 
many of the imported articles come by an 
all-land route which leads through the 
Eastern and Middle-Western states and 
never crosses the coast line at all. 

A change of heart is needed. Why not 
ask if the goods offered are made in Amer- 
ica? If this question is asked often enough 
the truth will gradually be disclosed. The 
real state of affairs will then be driven home 
to the consumer, and when it is we shall be- 
come proud of our country and of its prod- 
ucts. There is a campaign that has for its 
slogan, “‘See America First.” This has 
been applied to American cities and Amer- 
ican scenery. It should also be applied to 
American products. 

Hereafter let us insist on first seeing goods 
that are made in the United States, and if 
they are satisfactory let us muster enough 
individuality to buy them. 


causing a gradual weakening. The digestive 
organs may be expected to handle the proper 
amount of food readily—provided, of 
course, the right kind of food is selected as 
well as the right quantity. Any extra food 
would overtax the digestive organs. 

The respiration calorimeter consists of a 
big box, in which the patient is placed for 
two or three hours, with a set of instru- 
ments that will record every vestige of heat 
produced. inside the box. Arrangements 
are made to keep it at an even and com- 
fortable temperature and to supply good 
ventilation. The record will show, for in- 
stance, a heat production at the rate of a 
certain number of calories a day, weight 
and size making much difference between 
normal individuals. 

. A certain allowance must then be made 
for activity by the person, including the 
activity of digestion. If the person is a 
typhoid fever patient, and consequently is 
confined to bed, with only slight activity — 
such as sitting up in bed occasionally—the 
extra allowance will be small and easily 
estimated. 

The heat production in a day is thus 
known, and the necessary food for this in- 
dividual can be prescribed by the doctor 
down to the fraction of an ounce. Without 
the calorimeter it is possible to estimate the 
heat production of any person, though not 
with assurance of great accuracy. 

The machine at Bellevue Hospital cost 
five thousand dollars and is expensive to 
operate. Few persons can have the benefit 
of this one at the present time, but others 
may come into use in all well-equipped hos- 
pitals. In any event the records made at 
Bellevue ought to furnish enough exact 
knowledge of heat production to help doctors 
estimate more correctly in similar cases. 

In the same way records of heat produc- 
tion by healthy persons will be accumu- 
lated, in order to make it easier for doctors 
to prescribe the exact amount of food a 
healthy person of a certain weight and size 
may eat without growing fatter or leaner. 
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sears and wildeats seem to compose 
the only branch of the investment busi- 
ness not paralyzed by war. Here, for ex- 
ample, is a letter inquiring whether six per 
cent debentures issued by a speculative and 
dubious land-development scheme would 
be a good investment—at a time when 
short-term notes of the International Har- 
vester Company could be bought on a basis 
yielding six and a quarter per cent interest, 
or six and three-quarters per cent interest 
might be made by buying notes of Amalga- 
mated Copper, or over seven per cent by 
buying notes of the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad; or when New York City’s six 
per cent short-term bonds could be had at 
a very small premium. 

If there was ever a time when investors | 
need pay no attention to doubtful, un- 
proved, little-known, experimental stuff 
that time is now; because there is hardly a 
doubt that for some time to come standard 
securities issued by great, thoroughly es- 
tablished and well-known concerns may be 
had on a very attractive interest basis. 

Two months after the declaration of war 
the only important security issue in this 
country consisted of a hundred million dol- 
lars of six per cent one, two and three year 
bonds, put out at par ‘by the city of New 
York. As I explained in a former article 
this was really a forced loan, all the banks 
in the city subscribing to the bonds—not 
because they wanted the investment, but 
in order to save the city’s credit. 


Extravagant New York 


These bonds, it may be noted, are exempt 
from the Federal income tax and exempt 
from all taxation in the state of New York, 
except for state purposes. They are avail- 
able for use by banks as collateral for emer- 
gency currency under the Vreeland-Aldrich 
Act and as security under the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act of New York; also they 
are a legal investment for savings banks and 
trustees in New York and other Eastern 
states. 

In September the banks offered at par 
about half of the bonds to the public. Sub- 
scriptions exceeded the amount offered, and 
the bonds went to a premium ranging from 
a fraction of one per cent for the one-year 
to over two per cent for the three-year. 

One reason for the success of the issue— 
if it can be called success when America’s 
greatest city sells six per cent bonds at 
par—was that the contract between the city 
and the bank syndicate put a strong brake 
on future borrowing by the city. 

Next to the Federal Government the city 
of New York has been about the most con- 
spicuous spender in the country. The con- 
solidation that created Greater New York 
became effective at the beginning of 1898. 
Greater New York’s budget for that year 
amounted to seventy-seven million dollars. 
This year it amounts to one hundred and 
ninety-three million, a two-and-a-half-fold 
increase. The net debt of Greater New 
York at consolidation was two hundred and 
thirty-two million dollars. It now exceeds 
one billion, which is a little greater than the 
interest-bearing debt of the United States. 

This net debt now amounts to nearly two 
hundred dollars a head, which is rather more 
money than about half the heads could in- 
dividually produce. In ten years, adding 
increase of net debt to budgets, the city has 
spent over two billion dollars. The out- 
break of the war found it—with eighty-odd 
million dollars of short-term obligations 
maturing abroad—in a situation so uncom- 
fortable that extraordinary measures were 
necessary to save its credit. In agreeing 
to takea hundred million dollars of city 
bonds the bank syndicate stipulated for a 
restriction on future borrowings. 

To carry out that agreement, the Board 
of Estimate, which is virtually the city gov- 
ernment, adopted resolutions as follows, 
providing: That revenue-producing public 
improvements, such as subways, docks, 
railroad and water terminals, and water- 
works, be paid for, as in the past, by issues 
of fifty-year bonds; that all nonrevenue- 
producing improvements authorized during 
the remainder of this year and in 1915 be 
paid for, one-fourth out of taxes levied the 
succeeding year and three-fourths by issues 
of fifteen-year bonds, to be amortized or 
to mature serially in equal yearly install- 
ments—so that in each case the issue should 
be extinguished at the end of fifteen years; 
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that nonrevenue-producing improvements 
authorized in 1916 be paid for, one-half out 
of the next year’s taxes and one-half by 
fifteen-year amortized or serial bonds; that 
nonrevenue-producing improvements au- 
thorized in 1917 be paid for, three-quarters 
out of the next year’s taxes and one-quarter 
by fifteen-year bonds; that in 1918 and 
thereafter all nonrevenue-producing im- 
provements be paid for out of the subsequent 
year’s taxes. 

This plan, if adhered to, means decided 
retrenchment in the city’s expenditures 
and it suggests that economy may become 
a popular word in the United States. 
Recently, for the first time within my recol- 
lection, we have seen a really significant bit 
of economy practiced at Washington. In 
fear of an outraged public opinion Con- 
gress, while levying a hundred million dol- 
lars of emergency taxes, actually pruned 
many milion dollars of profligate appro- 
priations from the pork-barrel Rivers and 
Harbors Bill. 

In the fiscal year that ended with June 
the net ordinary expenditures of the Fed- 
eral Government exceeded seven hundred 
million dollars for the first time since the 
Civil War. 

Ordinary expenses include practically all 
expenses of the Government except pay- 
ments on principal of the public debt, on 
account of the Panama Canal, and postal 
disbursements that are met by postal reve- 
nues. They include, of course, all war and 
navy expenses; and last yearthey amounted 
to nearly a hundred million dollars more 
than in the year of the Spanish-American 
War. For another comparison, they were 
double the expenses of the Government in 
the last year of Cleveland’s Administration. 

That many of the increased expenses are 
for highly useful purposes no one denies; 
nor does any well-informed person deny 
that, as a whole, they involve huge waste. 
It is as certain as any undemonstrated thing 
can be that the entire hundred million dol- 
lars to be raised by the emergency taxes 
could be saved by intelligent economy with- 
out at all impairing the usefulness of the 
Government. 

The hundred million dollars of extra Fed- 
eral taxes is only a part of what we are 
bound to lose in the current fiscal year by 
the present European War; and it is pos- 
sible that the war, before we are done with 
its effects, may make economy popular in 
the United States. It has always been pop- 
ular in theory. A man with a town house, a 
country place, a dozen or twenty servants, 
and a flock of automobiles never tires of 
preaching it to farmers and mechanics. 


Economy for the Other Fellow 


I have seen men sitting at food that 
certainly cost not less than ten dollars a 
plate nearly burst into tears over the awful 
way in which farmers were buying auto- 
mobiles and over the wicked extravagance 
of plumbers in feeding their families with 
beefsteak. 

On the other hand, I have seen wage- 
earners, while emptying their own pockets 
for drink, grow purple in the face and un- 
printable in language over the sinful extrav- 
agance of Fifth Avenue. We have all heard 
pork-barrel statesmen denounce wastes 
that brought no grist to their mill. 

By economy the shock of this war can be 
easily absorbed—but not by the familiar 
and bogus economy that consists in telling 
somebody else to retrench. 

The people of the United States, I believe, 
are about to have the best opportunity for 
profitable and reasonably safe investment 
of capital that has been seen in many years. 
Turn back to the quotations of 1896 and 
1897—if you can withstand the pangs of re- 
morse for a few minutes—and see for what 
many securities which were actually good 
could have been bought at that time. I see 
no likelihood that we shall have any such 
business and industrial prostration as pre- 
ceded 1897; but Europe has something 
worse, and, so far as investment goes, her 
condition is bound to react on us. 

It is true that by retrenchment, particu- 
larly in the matter of armaments, Europe 
can partly offset her war losses, She spent 
last year much more than a billion dollars 
on armies and navies, and that sum would 
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pay the interest on twenty billion dollars of 
five per cent bonds; but, whatever future 
retrenchments there may be, a great part of 
the. expenses of the war will have to be met 
by bond issues. 

A government, broadly speaking, never 
has any money. Income for the year is 
calculated in advance at just about enough 
to meet known expenditures. When any 
large unforeseen expenditure arises it must 
immediately resort to borrowing, and its 
borrowings absorb that much investable 
capital; so, even though war involved no 
actual destruction of capital at all, it would 
create a great demand for investable capital. 

We all know war does involve destruction 


of capital. In France, Germany, Belgium 
and Austria-Hungary, at least, it largely 
stops the production of capital. A great 


part of the labor of those countries—and 
that the most efficient part—is withdrawn 
from all productive industry. In a some- 
what less degree that is true of Russia. In 
a still smaller degree it is true of England; 
but even England is preparing to put nearly 
one and a half million soldiers in the field. 
Canada and Australia are sending volun- 
teers and may send more. 


A Great Year for Bargains 


South America is burdened with moratori- 
ums and a trade demoralization much more 
acutethanours. We, too, have our war han- 
dicaps in tight money, unmarketable cotton, 
and so on; but production of capital can go 
on here more freely than anywhere else in 
the world, for even Italy, Switzerland and 
Holland, though not engaged in war at this 
writing, have mobilized troops and so with- 
drawn an important portion of their labor 
from productive industry. 

It is hardly too much to say that, in an 
investment way, we have the world on a 
bargain counter; and that, of course, must 
affect our home securities. How far we shall 
take advantage of the opportunity will de- 
pend in good part on how much we save; 
and that is the individual problem in ex- 
actly the same way that it is the national 
problem. 

Practically it comes to this: How much 
are you going to save and invest? Will an 
unusual opportunity for investment induce 
you to forego the country place, the limou- 
sine, the parlor furniture, the new hat, or 
whatever other extravagance you have in 
mind? 

I have heard a good many discussions of 
what constitutes genuine economy; but, 
as a matter of fact, the point does not need 
discussion, for every man with sufficient in- 
telligence to make a living knows in his heart 
whether a given outlay is an extravagance 
for him or not. There can be no possible 
rule about it. 

Only the other day, for example, I heard 
a very intelligent man argue that all auto- 
mobiles were an extravagance because they 
produced nothing and nobody had to have 
one. But he would not admit that for 
nearly everybody, except railroad men, 
watches are an extravagance because they 
produce nothing and nobody except rail- 
road men has to have one. 

A given suit of clothes would be rank ex- 
travagance for a day laborer with a family 
to support. On the other hand, it would 
be extravagance for a salesman to appear 
before his customers in the day laborer’s 
overalls and brogans. 

And one of the greatest extravagances in 
this extravagant country is the purchase of 
wildcat securities. Turn down the doubtful 
thing. Good things will be offered to you 
at attractive prices. Will you have the 
money with which to buy them? 


Surgical Magnets 


OWERFUL magnets are aiding physi- 

cians in the military hospitals of Europe 
because of the character of the ammunition 
that is causing most of the wounds in 
the land battles. Shrapnel shells have been 
used to a greater extent than ever before, 
so that a very large proportion of wounds 
are from bits of shrapnel. 

In the hospitals of France magnets have 
been developed that will draw fragments of 
shrapnel to the surface from a depth in the 
flesh of even six inches, and steel-jacketed 
bullets have been drawn out from a depth 
of more than two inches. 
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“Hello! What's your hurry 2” 


“Want to fix up my fire insurance. It 
expires at noon today!” 


“What company are you in?” 


“Oh, I don’t bother about such de- 


tails.” 
“Don’t know the company’s name?” 
“Can't say I do.” 


“ce 
Do you ever take notes from your 
customers >” 


“ . ” 
Sometimes. 


“Ever take a note without knowing 
either name or rating of the man 
who made it?” 


“Well, I guess not!” 

“What is a note, anyway >” 

“What are you driving at>—A 
promise to pay, of course.” 

“What's a fire insurance policy >” 

“Why, it’s a—” 

“Promise to pay, isn’t it?” 


“By George! I guess it is. A promise 
to pay if you have a fire.” 

“Exactly. And you re paying your 
good money for a promise to pay 
when you don’t even know the 
name of the company that 
promises!” 


“Say, what company are you in?” 


“A company that has promptly paid 
every just claim for over half a 
century—the good, old, fire-proof, 
panic-proof Hartford Fire Insur- 
ance Company.” 


“Enough said. I’m off. The Hart- 


ford for mine!” 


The Hartford Agent in your town 
is a good man to talk to. We 
shall be glad to send you his 
name. 


The Hartford 
Fire Insurance 
Company, 


Hartford” Conn. 


The Hartford Fire Insurance Company, 
Pa] Hartford, Conn. 


Gentlemen:—Send me “‘Fire Insurance and 
Fire Prevention,” your booklet suggesting 
ways of preventing fires. 
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This Car Leaves Nothi 


No man-made product—such as a motor 
car—can ever be entirely free from 
competition. 


It is not desirable that it should be, because com- 
petition is a spur and an incentive. 


But the more deeply a car is rooted in the 
good opinion of its owners, the less the stress 
of rivalry. 


You must be conscious that this is strikingly true 
of the Hupmobile. 


Competition between other cars swirls all around 
and about it. 


But the great central zone of Hupmobile owner- 
ship remains practically untouched — and 
entirely unperturbed. 


The Hupmobilist cannot be jarred loose 
from his allegiance. 


Others may think of their cars in 
terms of what they paid —he 

thinks of his Hupmobile with 

grateful remembrance of 

what he gets. 


January 2, 1915 
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A Hupmobile is something moré 
merely a motor car. 


It is a form of service-rendered. 
It is a continuous voucher of valu 


It is a high rate of interest returne 
investment. 


f 

He would no more think of discart 
would think of discharging an 
employee whom he could not ré 


He would as soon flout a faithful 
abandon his Hupmobile. 


He would as soon substitute an U 
vestment for one tried and proy 


This is the true explanation of FH 
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| be Desired 


sales solidity all over America, and all over 
the world. 

It leaves nothing to be desired in the mind 
of the man who owns it. 


ter. . 
f. o. b. Detroit 
That is why it is the car of the American Saraerg lee. - 15 
family. 


That is why you should own a Hupmobile. 
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It’s the Blend 


The superiority of CAMEL Cigarettes 
is all in the expert blend of choice 
Turkish and choice Domestic tobac- 
: cos. Smoke a CAMEL and you, too, 
: will vote it a more pleasing smoke 
: than either straight Turkish or straight 
: Domestic cigarettes. You can’t buy a 
a more delightful smoke than CAMELS. 
There’s no tongue-sting nor unpleas- 
ant, cigaretty after-taste. 

Money cannot buy a better smoke than 
CAMELS. The cost of the tebaccos used 
in CAMELS prohibits our giving premiums 
in any form. We have put all the value pos- 


: sible into these cigarettes and their quality is 
: their own premium. 20 for 10c everywhere. 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO CO. 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 


i 
- 


If your dealer can’t 
supply you, send 
10c for one pack- 
age or $1.00 for 
a carton of ten pack- 
ages (200 cigarettes), 
sent postage prepaid. 
If after smoking one 
package you are 
not delighted with 
CAMELS, return 
the other nine pack- 
ages and we will 
refund your dollar 
and postage. 


} 


in progress. 


IN THE RUT OF 


“Tt was very fine,’ he added. “Very 
glorious.” 

“Did you have any losses in the charge?”’ 
asked one of our party. 

“Oh, yes,’”’ he answered, as though that 
part of the proceeding was purely an inci- 
dental detail and of no great consequence. 
“We lost many men here—very many— 
several thousands, I think. Most of them 
are buried where you see those long ridges 
in the second field beyond.” 

In asheltered corner of aredoubt, close up 
under a parapet and sheathed on its inner 
side with masonry, was a single grave. The 
pounding feet of many fighting men had 
beaten the mount flat, but a small wooden 
cross still stood in the soil, and on it in 
French were penciled the words: 

“Here lies Lieutenant Verner, killed in 
the charge of battle.’’ 

His men must have thought well of the 
lieutenant to. take the time, in the midst of 
the defense, to bury him in the place where 
he fell, for there were no other graves to be 
seen within the fort. 

It was late in the short afternoon, and 
getting close on to twilight, when we got 
back into the town. Except for the sol- 
diers there was little life stirring in the 
twisting streets. There was a funeral or so 
It seemed to us that always, 
no matter where we stopped, in whatsoever 
town or at whatsoever hour, some dead 
soldier was being put away. Still, Lsuppose 
we shouldn’t have felt any surprise at that. 
By now all Europe was one great, vast 
funeral. 

Daily in these towns back behind the fir- 
ing lines a certain percentage of the inva- 
lided and the injured, who had been brought 
thus far before their condition became ac- 
tually serious, would die; and twice daily, or 


_oftener, the dead would be buried with mili- 
tary honors. 


So naturally we were eye- 
witnesses to a great many of these funerals. 
Somehow they impressed me more than the 
sight of dead men being hurriedly shoveled 
under ground on the battle front where 
they had fallen. Perhaps it was the con- 
sciousness that those who had these formal, 
separate burials were men who had come 


alive out of the fighting, and who, even 
after being stricken, had had a chance for 


life and then had lost it. Perhaps it was 
the small show of ceremony and ritual 
which marked each one—the firing squad, 
the clergyman in his robes, the tramping 
escort—that left so enduring an impress 
upon my mind. I did not try to analyze the 
reasons; but I know my companions felt 
as I did. 

I remember quite distinctly the very 
first of these funerals that I witnessed. 
Possibly I remember it with such distinct- 
ness because it was the first. On our way to 
the advance positions of the Germans we 


had come as far as Chimay, an old Belgian 
town just over the frontier from France. 
_I was sitting on a bench just outside the 


doorway of a parochial school conducted 
by nuns, which had been taken over by the 
conquerors and converted into a temporary 


receiving hospital for men who were too 


seriously wounded to stand the journey up 
into Germany. All the surgeons on duty 
here were Germans, but the nursing force 
was about equally divided between nuns, 
and Lutheran deaconesses who had been 
brought overland for this duty. Also there 


were several volunteer nurses—the wife of 


an officer, a wealthy widow from Diissel- 
dorf and a school-teacher from Cologne 
among them. Catholic and Protestant, 
Belgian and French and German, they all 
labored together, cheerfully and earnestly 


doing drudgery of the most exacting and 


unpleasant sorts. 


The Cologne Lady’s Quest 


One of the patronesses of the hospital, 
who was also its manager ex officio, had 
just left with a soldier chauffeur for a guard 
and a slightly wounded major for an escort. 
She was starting on a three-hundred-mile 
automobile run through a half subdued and 
dangerous country, meaning to visit base 


hospitals along the German frontier until 


she found a supply of anti-tetanus serum. 
Lockjaw, developing from seemingly trivial 
wounds in foot or hand, had already killed 
six men at Chimay within a week. Four 
more were dying of the same disease. So, 
since no able-bodied men could be spared 
from the overworked staffs of the lazarets, 


‘she was going for a stock of the serum 
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which might save still other victims. She 
meant to travel day and night, and if a 
bullet didn’t stop her and if the automobile 
didn’t go through a temporary bridge she 
would be back, she thought, within forty- 
eight hours. She had already made several 
trips of the sort upon similar missions. 
Once her car had been fired at and once it 
had been wrecked, but she was going again. 
She was from near Cologne, the wife of 
a rich manufacturer now serving as a cap- 
tain of reserves. She hadn’t heard from 
him in four weeks. She didn’t know 
whether he still lived. She hoped he lived, 
she told us with simple fortitude, but of 
course these times one never knew. ~ 

It was just before sundown. The nuns 
had gone upstairs to their little chapel for 
evening services. Through an open win- 
dow of the chapel just above my head their 
voices, as they chanted the responses be- 
tween the sonorous Latin phrases of the 
priest who had come to lead them in their 
devotions, :floated out in clear sweet 
snatches of sound, like the songs of vesper 
sparrows. Behind me, in a paved courtyard, 
were perhaps twenty wounded. men lying 
on cots. They had been brought out of the 
building and put in the sunshine. They 
were on the way to recovery; at least most 
of them were. I sat facing a triangular- 
shaped square, which was flanked on one of 
its faces by a row of shuttered private houses 
and on another by the principal church of 
the town, a fifteenth-century structure 
with outdoor shrines snuggled up under its 
eaves. Except for the chanting of the nuns 
and the braggadocio booming of a big cock- 
pigeon, which had flown down from the 
church tower to forage for spilt grain 
almost under my feet, the place was quiet. 
It was so quiet that when a little column 
of men turned into the head of the street 
which wound past the front of the church 
and off to the left, I heard the measured 
tramping of their feet upon the stony road- 
way fully a minute before they came in 
sight. I was wondering what that rhyth- 
mic thumping meant, when one of the 
nursing sisters came and closed the high 
wooden door at my back, shutting off the 
view of the wounded men. 


The Soldier Without a Wreath 


There appeared alittle procession, headed 
by a priest in his robes and two altar boys. 
At the heels of these three were six soldiers 
bearing upon their shoulders a wooden box 
painted a glaring yellow; and so narrow 
was the box and so shallow-looking, that 
on the instant the thought came to me that 
the. poor clay inclosed therein must feel 
cramped in such scant quarters. Upon 
the top of the box, at its widest, highest 
point, rested a wreath of red flowers, a 
clumsy, raggedy wreath from which the 
red blossoms threatened to shake loose. 
Even at a distance of some rods I could tell 
that a man’s clumsy fingers must have 
fashioned it. 

Upon the shoulders of the bearers the box 
swayed and jolted. 

Following it came, first, three uniformed 
officers, two German nurses and two sur- 
geons from another hospital, as I subse- 
quently learned; and following them half 
a company of soldiers bearing their rifles 


and wearing side arms. As the small cor- . 


tége reached a point opposite us an officer 
snapped an order and everybody halted, 
and the gun-butts of the company came 
down with a smashing abruptness upon the 
cobbles. At that moment two or three 
roughly clad civilians issued from a door- 
way near by. Being Belgians they had 
small cause to love the Germans, but they 
stopped in their tracks and pulled off their 
caps. To pay the tribute of a bared head 
to the dead, even to the unknown dead, 
is in these Catholic countries of Europe as 
much a part of a man’s rule of conduct 
as his religion is. 

The priest who led the line turned my 
way inquiringly. He did not have to wait 
long for what was to come, nor did I. 
Another gate farther along in the nunnery 
wall opened and out came six more soldiers, 
bearing another of these narrow-shouldered 
coffins, and accompanied by a couple of 
nurses, an officer and an assistant surgeon. 
At sight of them the waiting company 
brought their pieces up to a present, and 
held the posture rigidly until the second 
dead man in his yellow box -had joined the 
company of the first dead man in his. 
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Just before this happened, though, one 
of the nurses of the nunnery hospital did a 
thing which I shall never forget. She must 
have seen that the first coffin had flowers 
upon it, and in the same instant realized 
that the coffin in whose occupant she had 
a more direct interest was bare. So she left 
the straggling line and came running back. 
The wall was draped with woodbine, very 
glorious in its autumnal tintings. She 
snatched a trailer of the red and yellow 
leaves down from where it clung, and as 
she hurried back her hands worked with 
magic haste, making it into a wreath. She 
reached the second squad of bearers and 
put her wreath upon the lid of the box, and 
then sought her place with the other nurses. 
The guns went up with a snap upon the 
shoulders of the company. The soldiers’ 
feet thudded down all together upon the 
stones, and with the priest reciting his 
office the procession passed out of sight, 
going toward the burial ground at the back 
of the town. Presently, when the shadows 
were thickening into gloom and the angelus 
bells were ringing in the church, I heard, a 
long way off, the rattle of the rifles as the 
soldiers fired good-night volleys over the 
graves of their dead comrades. 

On the next day, at Hirson, which was 
another of our stopping points on the jour- 
ney to the front, we saw the joint funeral 
of seven men leaving the hospital where 
they had died during the preceding twelve 
hours, and I shan’t forget that picture 
either. There was a vista bounded by a 
stretch of one of those unutterably bleak 
backways of a small and shabby French 
town. The rutted street twisted along be- 
tween small gray plaster houses, with ugly, 
unnecessary gable-ends, which faced the 
road at wrong angles. Small groups of 
townspeople stood against the walls to 
watch. There was also a handful of idling 
soldiers who watched from the gateway of 
the house where they were billeted. 

Seven times the bearers entered the hos- 
pital door, and each time as they reappeared, 
bringing one of the narrow, gaudy, yellow 
boxes, the officers lined up at the door would 
salute and the soldiers in double lines at the 
opposite side of the road would present 
arms, and then, as the box was lifted upon 
the wagon waiting to receive it, would 
smash their guns down on the bowldered 
road with a crash. When the job of bring- 
ing forth the dead was done the wagon 
stood loaded pretty nearly to capacity. 
Four of the boxes rested crosswise upon the 
flat wagon-bed and the other three were 
racked lengthwise on top of them. Here, 
too, was a priest in his robes, and here were 
two altar boys who straggled, so that as the 
procession started the priest was moved to 
break off his chanting long enough to chide 
his small attendants and wave them back 
into proper alignment. With the officers, 
the nurses and the surgeons all marching 
afoot marched also three bearded civilians 
in frock coats, having the air about them of 
being village dignitaries. From their pres- 
ence in such company we deduced that one 
of the seven silent travelers on the wagon 
must be a French soldier, or else that the 
Germans had seen fit to require the at- 
tendance of local functionaries at the burial 
of dead Germans. ‘ 


More of the Yellow Boxes 


As the cortége—I suppose you might call 
it that—went by where I stood with my 
friends, I saw that upon the sides of the 
coffins names were lettered in big, straggly 
black letters. I read two of the names— 
Werner was one, Vogel was the other. Some- 


how I felt an acuter personal interest in | 


Vogel and Werner than in the other five 
whose names I could not read. 

Wherever we stopped in Belgium or in 
France or in Germany these soldiers’ funer- 
als were things of daily, almost of hourly 
occurrence. And in Maubeuge on this eve- 
ning, even though dusk had fallen, two of 
the inevitable yellow boxes, mounted upon 
a two-wheeled cart, were going to the bury- 
ing ground. We figured the cemetery men 
would fill the graves by lantern light; and 
knowing something of their hours of em- 
ployment we imagined that with the first 
job disposed of they would probably turn 
to and dig more graves that night, making 
them ready against the needs of the follow- 
ing morning. The new graves always were 
ready. They were made in advance, and 
still there were rarely enough of them, no 
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Prevents 
Big and 
Little Ills 


Cuts and burns may 
become infected, 
bathrooms and sinks become breeding- 
places for disease germs; even your body 
itself may lose its freshness and health 
unless you use a reliable antiseptic regu- 
larly for household and personal hygiene. 

Lysol is the ideal antiseptic and disin- 
fectant, the safe germicide and deodor- 
ant. It is five times more efficient than 
carbolic acid, better in every way than 
bichloride of mercury. Don’t let dan- 
gerous bichloride tablets be brought into 
the house. 

Lysol is used every day in practically every 
hospital, and by nearly all physicians and nurses. 
Its universal use in maternity cases proves its 
safety and effectiveness. 


Three Sizes, 25c, 50c, $1.00 
Sold by Druggists Everywhere 


IMPORTANT—Be sure you get Lysol itself. It is 
put up in round bottles with the signature of Lehn & 
Fink on the label. Lysol is safe and will safeguard 
you; the imitations may not. 

: Helpful 


Booklet, 
“‘Home 
Hygiene,” 

Mailed 
FREE 

It is full of 
practical helps 


for preserving 
health. 


Address 


Lehn & Fink 
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Manufactur- 
ing Chemists 


85 William 
Street 
New York 
Canadian Office: 
1 and 3 St. Helen 

St., Montreal 
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It Depends on the Carbon Paper 


Some business men ignore the vital 
importance of permanent carbon 


records until stung by the loss fol- 
lowing a faded or illegible carbon 
copy. Some insure themselves with 


wee, 


CARBON PAPER‘ 


They know it will give them copies that are perma- 
nently clear for all time to come, that will be 
readable as long as the paper holds together. They 
lock the stable door before the horse is stolen. 

Write for FREE Sample Sheet and /rove this never- 
fading, never-smudging, never-rubbing carbon paper. 
F.S.WEBSTER CO., 335 Congress St. BOSTON, MASS. 
New York Chicago Philadelphia Pittsburgh 

Ask for Star Brand Typewriter Ribbons 
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Copy This Sketch 


Illustratorsand cartoonists make $20 to $125 
per week. My practical system of personal 
individual lessons by mail will develop 
yourtalent. Fifteen yearssuccessful work 
for newspapers and magazines qualifies 
me to teach you. Send me your sketch of 
President Wilson with 6c in stamps and | will 
send you a test lesson plate, also collection 
of drawings showing possibilities for YOU. 


The Landon School of Illustrating and Cartooning 
1434 Schofield Bldg., Cleveland, O. 
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Your 
Boy's 
Spending 
Money 


Wouldn’tit have been 
better if your boy had 
earned his Christmas 
money instead of hav- 
ing had it given to 
him? Any manly boy 
would rather get his 
money that way. The 
A : : 
fun and feeling of in- 
dependence which a 
boy has in spending 

‘his own money’? 
are quite different 
things from spending 
what has been given 
to him. 

The Saturday Evening Post 
has already solved the prob- 
lem for thousands of the 
brightest and manliest boys 
in America. These boys sell 
The Saturday Evening Post. 
They get a lot of fun out of 
it, earn their own spending 
money, and without interfer- 
ing with school duties get a 
moral and business training, 


the value of which cannot be 
reckoned in money. 


Everything necessary for try- 
ing the experiment we will fur- 
nish without cost. As soon as a 
boy starts work he receives one 
of the most novel volumes ever 
prepared for boys, being a clever 
book brightened with 250 illus- 


trations telling of the experiences 


, of an army of red-blooded boys 


who have ‘“made good.’’ It is 
really an unusual book on sales- 
manship and high-grade business 
methods brought down to the 
level of the average boy. Any 
boy who wants to try the plan and 
to earn his own spending money 
can do so. Address your letter to 


Box 707, Sales Division 
The Curtis Publishing Company 
Philadelphia 
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matter how long or how hard the diggers 
kept at their work. At Aix-la-Chapelle, 
for example, in the principal cemetery the 
sexton’s men dug twenty new graves every 
morning. By evening there would be twenty 
shaped mounds of clay where the twenty 
holes had been. The crop of the dead is the 
one sure crop upon which embattled Europe 
may count this winter and next spring. 
That harvest will not fail the warring na- 
tions, however scanty other yields may be. 

In the towns in occupied territory the 
cemeteries were the only actively and con- 
stantly busy spots to be found, except the 
hospitals. Every schoolhouse was a hos- 
pital; indeed I think there can be no school- 
house in the zone of actual hostilities that 
is not serving such a purpose. In their 
altered aspects we came to know these 
schoolhouses mighty well. We would see 
the wounded going in on stretchers and 
the dead coming out in boxes. We would 
see how the blackboards, still scrawled over 
perhaps with the chalked sums of lessons 
which never were finished, now bore pasted- 
on charts dealing in nurses’ and surgeons’ 
cipher-manual, with the bodily plights of 
the men in the cots and on the mattresses 
beneath. We would see classrooms where 
plaster casts and globe maps of the world 
and dusty textbooks had been cast aside 
in heaps to make room on desktops and 
shelves for drugs and bandages and surgical 
appliances. We would see the rows of hooks 
intended originally for the caps and um- 
brellas of little people; but now from each 
hook dangled the ripped, bloodied garments 
of a soldier—gray for a German, brown- 
tan for an Englishman, blue-and-red for a 
Frenchman or a Belgian. By the German 
rule a wounded man’s uniform must be 
brought back with him from the place 
where he fell and kept handily near him, 
with tags on it, to prove its proper identity, 
and there it must stay until its owner needs 
it again—if ever he needs it again. 


Melting a Frozen Bow 


We would see these things, and we would 
wonder if these schoolhouses could ever 
shake off the scents and the stains and the 
memories of these present dolorous visita- 
tions—wonder if children would ever frolic 
any more in the courtyards where the am- 
bulances stood now with red drops trickling 
down from their beds upon the gravel. But 
that, on our part, was mere morbidness 
born of the sights we saw. Children forget 
even more quickly than their elders forget, 
and we knew, from our own experience, 
how quickly the populace of a French or 
Flemish community could rally back to 
their old sprightliness, once the immediate 
burdens of affliction and captivity had been 
lifted from off them. 

From a jumbled confusion of recollection 
of these schoolhouse-hospitals sundry in- 
cidental pictures stick out in my mind as I 
write this article. I can shut my eyes and 
visualize the German I saw in alittle parish 
school building in the abandoned hamlet 
of Colligis near by the River Aisne. He 
was in aroom with a dozen others, all suf- 
fering from chest wounds. He had been 
pierced through both lungs with a bullet, 
and to keep him from choking to death the 
attendants had tied him in a half erect 
posture. A sort of hammocklike sling 
passed under his arms, and a rope ran from 
it to a hook in a wall and was knotted fast 
to the hook. He swung there, neither sit- 
ting nor lying, fighting for the breath of life, 
with an unutterable misery looking out from 
his eyes; and he was too far spent to lift a 
hand to brush away the flies that swarmed 
upon his face and his lips and upon his bare, 
throbbing throat. The flies dappled the 
faces of his fellow sufferers with black dots; 
they literally masked his. 

I preserve a memory which is just as 
vivid of certain things I saw in a big insti- 
tute in Laon. Although in German hands, 
and nominally under German control, the 
building was given over entirely to crippled 
or ailing French prisoners. These patients 
were minded and fed by their own people 
and attended by captured French surgeons. 
In our tour of the place I saw only two men 
wearing the German gray. One was the 
armed sentry who stood at the gate to see 
that no recovering inmate slipped out, and 
the other was the surgeon-general of the 
staff of Over-General von Heeringen, com- 
manding the German center, who was mak- 
ing his daily round of inspection of the 
hospitals and had brought us along with 
him. Of the native contingent the person 
who appeared to be in direct charge was a 
handsome, elderly lady, tenderly solicitous 
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of the frowziest Turco in the wards and ex- 
quisitely polite, with a frozen politeness, to 
the German officer. When he saluted her 
she bowed to him deeply and ceremoniously 
and silently. I never thought until then 
that a bow could be so profoundly executed 
and yet so icily cold. It was a lesson in 
congealed manners. 

As we were leaving the room a nun serv- 
ing as a nurse hailed the German and told 
him that one of her charges was threatening 
to die, not because of his wound, but be- 
cause he had lost heart and believed himself 
to be dying. 

“Where is he?” asked the German. 

“VY onder,’’ she said, indicating a bundled- 
up figure on a pallet near the door. A 
drawn, hopeless face of a half-grown boy 
showed from the huddle of blankets. The 
surgeon-general cast a quick look at the 
swathed form and then spoke in an under- 
tone toa French regimental surgeon on duty 
in the room. Together the two approached 
the lad. 

“My son,” said the German to him in 
French, ‘‘I am told you do not feel so well 
to-day.” 

The boy-soldier whispered an-answer and 
waggled his head despondently. The Ger- 
man put his hand on the youth’s forehead. 

“My son,” he said, “‘listen to me. You 
are not going to die—I promise you that 
you shall not die. My colleague here’’— 
he indicated the French doctor—‘“‘stands 
ready to make you the same promise. If 
you won’t believe a German, surely you will 
take your own countryman’s professional 
word for it,’’ and he smiled a little smile 
under his gray mustache. “‘Between us we 
are going to make you well and send you, 
when this war is over, back to your mother. 
But you must help us to do it; you must 
help us by being brave and confident. Is 
it not so, doctor?’”’ he added, again ad- 
dressing the French physician, and the 
Frenchman nodded to show it was so and 
sat down alongside the youngster to com- 
fort him further. 

As we left the room the German surgeon 
turned, and looking round I saw that once 
again he saluted the patrician French lady, 
and this time as she bowed the ice was all 
melted from her bearing. She must have 
witnessed the little byplay; perhaps she 
had a son of her own in service. There were 
few mothers in France last fall who did not 
have sons in service. 


Evening at Maubeuge 


We might safely assume that the hos- 
pitals and the graveyard of Maubeuge 
would be busy places that evening, thereby 
offering strong contrasts to the rest of the 
stagnated town. But I should add that we 
found two other busy spots, too, the rail- 
road station—where the trains bringing 
wounded men continually shuttled past— 
and the house where the commandant of 
the garrison had his headquarters. In the 
latter place, as guests of Major von Aber- 
cron, we met at dinner that night and again 
after dinner astrangely mixed company. We 
met many officers and the pretty American 
wife of an officer, Frau Elsie von Heinrich, 
late of Jersey City, who had made an 
adventurous trip in a motor ambulance 
from Germany to see her husband before 
he went to the front, and who sent regards 
by us to scores of people in her old home 
whose names I have forgotten. We met 
also a civilian guest of the commandant, 
who introduced himself as August Blanc- 
hertz and who turned out to be a dis- 
tinguished big-game hunter and gentleman 
aéronaut. With Major von Abercron for a 
mate he sailed from St. Louis in the great 
balloon race for the James Gordon Bennett 
Cup, and came down in the Canadian woods 
and nearly died of hunger and exposure be- 
fore he found a lumber camp. Their bal- 
loon was called the Germania. There was 
another civilian, a member of the German 
secret-service staff, wearing the Norfolk 
jacket and the green Alpine hat and on 
a cord about his neck the big gold token 
of authority which invariably mark a repre- 
sentative of this branch of the German 
espionage bureau; and he was wearing like- 
wise that transparent air of mystery which 
seemed always to go with the followers of 
his profession. 

During the evening the mayor of Mau- 
beuge came, a bearded, melancholy gen- 
tleman, to confer with the commandant 
regarding a clash between a German under- 
officer and a household of his constituents. 
Orderlies and attendants bustled in and 
out, and somebody played Viennese waltz 
songs on a piano, and altogether there was 
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quite a gay little party in the parlor of this 
handsome house which the Germans had 
aia he Splat for the use of their garrison 
staff. 

At early bedtime, when we stepped out 
of the door of the lit-up mansion into the 
street, it was as though we had stepped into 
another country. Except for the tramp of 
a sentry’s hobbed boots over the sidewalks 
and the challenging call of another sentry 
round the corner the town was as silent 
and seemingly as empty as a town of tombs. 
All the people who remained in this place 


had closed their forlorn shops where barren — 


shelves and emptied showcases testified to 
the state of trade; and they had shut them- 
selves up in their houses away from sight 
of the invaders. We could guess what their 
thoughts must be. 
paralyzed, and their liberties were curtailed, 
and their businesses were dead or the same 
as dead, and every other house was a rid- 
dled, worthless shell. Among ourselves we 
debated as we walked along to the squalid 
tavern where we had been quartered, which 
of the spectacles we had that day seen 
most fitly typified the fruitage of war—the 
shattered, empty forts lying now in the 
moonlight beyond the town, or the sullen, 
conquered, half-destroyed town itself. 

I guess, if it comes to that, they both 
typified it. 


Illuminating Ideas 


HE daylight illuminating engineer is the 

latest specialist in the newest profes- 
sion—illuminating engineering. His duty 
is to design buildings so that they shall 
make the best possible use of daylight. 

All architects pay more or less attention 
to this subject, but the daylight specialist 
is developing tricks of his own to justify his 
existence. The interference of neighboring 
buildings, the effect of direction of win- 
dows, architectural decorations, and a score 
of similar points, are studied, with the idea 
of suggesting changes that increase the 
amount of daylight for every room. 

Two such engineers have applied their 
ideas to the new courthouse in the city of 
New York. First, they constructed a large 
model of the building in pasteboard, taking 
great care to have the windows and the out- 
side architectural trimmings exact. With 
this model the effect of direct sunlight for 
every day of the year is studied. 

Wires are stretched on a curve above the 
model so that a lamp, traveling along the 
wires in imitation of the daily passage of 
the sun, will throw its rays into the win- 
dows just as the sun will do in the finished 
building. As the sun’s course in summer is 
very different from that in winter a great 
many such wires are required to give all the 
variations of sunlight. 

From the information obtained by this 
model it will be entirely possible for the en- 
gineers to make up a schedule of just what 
lights will be needed in the building every 
clear day of the year. For instance, they 
can decide by the model that on December 
second, in a certain room, daylight will be 
sufficient until four-fifteen in the afternoon, 
when one fifty-candle-power lamp should 
be switched on. The immediate value of 
the model, however, is to suggest slight 
changes in design that will improve daylight 
advantages. 


Ozeonized Air 


ZONE has a new use—as a stimulant 

for public speakers. Premier Asquith, 
of Great Britain, has been delivering many 
vigorous but fatiguing speeches in English 
cities, to urge recruiting, and the ozone idea 
was developed to help him. An electric 
generator of ozone is set up in an anteroom, 
and a pipe is run under the floor to the 
speaker’s stand or to the table from which 
he is to speak. The ozone is then poured 
into the air round the speaker. 

Whether or not the ozone actually does 
invigorate Mr. Asquith he has not said, but 
it might do so; and in any event the pres- 
ence of ozone gives a feeling of freshness 
and tang to the air. 

In the past year doctors, chemists and 
electricians of the United States have con- 
ducted a spirited controversy over the 
beneficial effects of ozone, some doctors de- 
claring tnat it neither helped nor hurt, 
and some chemists and electricians declaring 
that it was of real value in ventilation. 

That ozone will kill disagreeable odors 
seems to be well established, and the advo- 
cates of it claim much more for it. 


Their industries were — 
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himself on this trip, as I came over the 
rail, and I am adding him to your party.” 

He beamed on young Mr. Barnes, at 
which that individual drew a long sigh and 
looked hopelessly at Calder, who was tak- 
ing in the scene with a variety of emotions. 

“T half expected,” went on the official, 
with the same smile, ‘‘to find the Tortugas 
had had} an eventful trip up from the 
Isthmus. But, aside from the wholly ir- 
relevant fact that General John Bannon 
and General Federico Iglesias were found 
knocked out by chloral poisoning three 
mornings ago, nothing of note seems to 
have occurred.” 

Again he played his little eyes over the 
group, whose members continued silently 
shifting from one foot to the other. 

“Tt of course was wholly a coincidence, 
Mr. Wilson,” he said, addressing the red- 
haired gambler, “‘that you accidentally 
tipped over the deck steward carrying sup- 
per to those two aged gentlemen the night 
before.” 

The red-haired man began a mumbling 
protest. 

“However,” pursued the official, pulling 
at his walrus mustache, ‘‘there seems to 
have been no damage done. The two old 
generals insist on blaming each other. Iam 
merely mentioning this incident to let you 
know that if anything turns up missing we 
shall know where to find you. Your train is 
the ten-eight, Ogden Special. I am going 
to expedite you through customs, so by any 
chance you won’t miss it. You may con- 
sider yourselves detained in your cabins 
until my men come for you.”’ 

The four wandering knights, whose fate 
seemed to be passed on from one port to 
another, silently filed out. 

“Who are you?” queried the official 
sharply, catching sight of Calder leaning 
against a stanchion. 

“My name is 

“Calder!’”’ put in the man in blue; and 
with a bound he sprang to his feet, seizing 
Calder by the hand. ‘‘My nameis McNam- 
ara—Inspector McNamara. I have a line 
from your friend Facey to look out for you. 
Look out for a friend of old Facey! My 
word! That’s my middle name! Can I do 
anything for you, Mr. Calder? I am yours 
to command.” 

Calder produced a handkerchief and care- 
fully mopped his brow. 

“That’smighty kind of you—and Facey,” 
he began uncertainly. Then, with sudden 
inspiration: ‘“‘ You might expedite my bag- 
gage, inspector, if it can be done without 
inconvenience. And if you can give me, 
say, an hour ashore, I think I can interest 
you in your particular line.” 

“Nothing simpler,’’ responded McNam- 
ara. ‘‘Facey and I were side-partners our 
first year in the detective bureau. I’ll meet 
you on the pier just as soon as I have taken 
care of our four particular friends. For the 
moment,” he added with a sly wink, ‘‘they 
are my middle name.” 

A friendly customs inspector had just 
concluded a peep under the covers of Cal- 
der’s two cases of sample type when the 
genial McNamara came along, and in an- 
other moment they were off in a taxi with 
the baggage stowed forward. The taxi drew 
up at the Empire Bank. 

“Here is my card,’ said Calder to the 
cashier. ‘‘There are plenty of business men 
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‘in town who can vouch for me.”’ 


“No need of it,’”’ said the banker. ‘Un- 
less I am mistaken we have been handling 
your commercial paper off and on for the 
last ten years. They tell me, Mr. Calder, 
that you are one of our few business men 
who have the Central American trade by 
the ear.” 

“T have a strangle hold on it. That’s 
why I am here to-day. I’d like a lawyer—a 
good lawyer— Mister Cashier, and an able- 
bodied porter to carry in these boxes and 
open them for me. They contain specie 
which I wish to deposit in the name of Don 
Francisco di Catera.” 

The cashier and the inspector looked at 
Calder in surprise. 

“We heard only yesterday that old 
Catera was making ready for a getaway and 
was shipping gold out of the country to pre- 
pare for old age,’’ said the banker. “But 
I did not know you were his fiscal agent, 
Mr. Calder.” 

“T am not,” said Calder, “‘that is, as a 
regular thing. On this trip, however, cir- 

mstances over which I have no con- 

rol—— Ah! Here we are!” 


(Concluded from Page 10) 


The two boxes marked “Thirty-point 
old-style Caxton” lay open on the table. 
Each displayed an expertly packed top 
layer of type. 

“Since when,” asked the banker, picking 
up a bit of type and examining it critically, 
“has old Catera found the secret of debas- 
ing gold into lead?” 

“He can do better than that,” laughed 
Calder as he began to scoop up the type by 
the handful. “‘He can turn lead into sand. 
He did it to me once—only once. Look at 
that!” 

He had removed two layers of type. 
Under the second, protected by a card- 
board layer, was a nest of paper rolls honey- 
combed together. He picked one roll out of 
the box and tore off the paper. Twenty 
double eagles, coin of the realm, fell out. 
McNamara drew his chair over to the table. 

“Well! Well!” exclaimed the astonished 
cashier. “‘A most ingenious way of trans- 
porting gold, I should say.’’ He looked 
significantly at the police inspector, who 
was immersed in the task of counting the 
collection of rolls as Calder stacked them 
on the table, and making a mental calcula- 
tion. Suddenly, however, he looked at his 
watch and picked up the desk telephone 
and called for a number. 

“Jasper,” he said into the receiver, 
“Bailey put four card-sharps off the Tor- 
tugas aboard the Ogden Special. Wire to 
the first stop and have them brought back.” 
He set down the telephone and looked ex- 
pectantly at Calder. 

“Tt is rather an ingenious way of carry- 
ing gold,” said Calder smiling. ‘‘But not 
of my choosing I can assure you. I came 
aboard the Tortugas with two perfectly 
good cases of sample type as baggage. Gen- 
eral Bannon and old Iglesias came aboard 
the Tortugas with two perfectly good boxes 
marked type as baggage. Through some 
hocus-pocus our baggage got turned round 
in our staterooms; and I strongly suspect 
that about now they are sweating blood on 
the wharf wondering how their gold turned 
into lead. In any event, here I am with 
their loot, depositing it for them. It is per- 
fectly simple and perfectly regular. You ac- 
cept it on deposit for its rightful owner, do 
you not, Mister Cashier?”’ 

Inspector McNamara suddenly exploded. 

“Barnes!” he cried. ‘“‘That’s a typical 
Barnes trick. But how did he know that 
you had boxes of lead, duplicates, that he 
could swap for the boxes of bullion?” 

“Barnes and I struck up quite a friend- 
ship aboard ship,’”’ began Calder, his eyes 
twinkling. ‘‘He visited me in my cabin, 
and I didn’t have a chair handy, so he sat 
on a box of type. And—quite by accident 
I assure you—and not realizing his real 
nature, I confided to him my suspicions 
that the two old pirates were making a get- 
away with Catera’s pile. Old Catera is a 
fox who would select two agents who hated 
each other like sin, so they wouldn’t get 
together and divvy.” 

McNamara fell to tugging at his mustache 
and grinning with an expression of ineffa- 
ble delight, first at Calder, then at the rolls 
of coin, then at the banker. 

“Barnes got me to sleep on deck—stuck 
closer to me than a flea toa dog. His friends 
and the chloral in the old gentlemen’s soup 
did the rest.” 

“Undoubtedly it was robbery,’ put in 
the banker, who with difficulty was follow- 
ing the train of thought pursued by the 
others. “But what I can’t make out is this: 
If they robbed the agents of Catera of their 
gold, why did they put the gold in your pos- 
session, Mr. Calder, to bring ashore through 
the customs?” 

“For just that reason,’ explained the 
New Yorker: ‘‘to bring ashore for them. 
I suppose they calculated I could pass it 
through as type—seeing they had oblig- 
ingly doctored the top layer for customs 
inspection—and ashore they could deal 
with meat their leisure. Isuspect my four 
friends planned to wait for me in some dark 
alley with a sock full of birdshot. You 
know, they thought I was one of them.” 

And Calder, turning to McNamara, told 
in detail the circumstances of his receiving 
at Panama the mysterious dismissal at the 
hands of Facey. 

“Now, gentlemen,” said Calder, rising, 
“having deposited my loot in neutral hands, 
with your permission I shall depart. I 
have a little matter of business to attend 
to, and I shall be back after lunch to get 
the count of this stuff.” 


“T think I’ll trot along with you,” said 
McNamara, rising and adjusting his hat. 
He was examining Facey’s friend doubtfully. 

“You will be conferring a great favor on 
me if you will,”’ said Calder imperturbably. 
“In the first place, we will pick up that 
lawyer.” 

Clerks were at work sorting the mass of 
coin into eagles, sovereigns and lire as the 
two left the bank. 

It was two o’clock that afternoon when 
the type-founder and his escort returned. 
They were accompanied by a crabbed- 
looking person in dusty black. McNamara 
was smiling with an appearance of well-fed 
content. Calder wassmoking a cigar, cocked 
at a jaunty angle. Only the third person 
looked serious. He was the lawyer. 

“What is the count?” asked Calder 
through the cashier’s window. 

“Twenty-eight thousand seven hundred 
and forty—less fifteen sixty-four exchange.” 

“Mr. Briggs,” said the lawyer, stepping 
up to the window and clearing his throat, 
“T wish to file an attachment against the 
funds of Don Francisco di Catera in this 
bank to the amount of two thousand four 
hundred and eighty-seven dollars and 
sixty-three cents, in favor of the Acme 
Type-Founding Concern, Incorporated, of 
New York, New York, as per itemized bills 
for merchandise, rendered July 14, 1913, 
and April 7, 1914, copies of which are at- 
tached. This is a true copy of the order of 
the court. I thank you, sir.” 

Briggs, the cashier, took the proffered 
paper and examined it critically, the while 
he scratched his head. When he finally 
looked up he let his eyes fall on Calder and 
stay there for some time. 

“And yet they say,” he began in a far- 
away voice, “‘that American business men 
haven’t the wits to grab the South Amer- 
ican trade now that it is waiting for them to 
come and get it. I am assuming, Mr. Cal- 
der,’ he added, changing his tone, ‘‘that 
this stolen property, which you have just 
taken occasion to attach, came into your 
hands through no design of your own.” 

Calder and McNamara looked at each 
other solemnly for a moment. Then they 
burst into a roar of laughter. 

*  “Kin’t Facey the bird!” cried the in- 
spector exultantly. ‘‘Of course,’’ he added 
with a quick assumption of dignity, ‘fas an 
officer of the law I must frown on you as an 
accessory before the fact. But as a private 
party who has just taken lunch with a 
friend of Facey’s, I must say that I simply 
love that man Facey!”’ 

The banker looking puzzled, McNamara 
hastened to relieve his perplexity. 

“You remember Facey, Briggs?” he be- 
gan. ‘‘Well, Facey knew old Catera had 
bilked Calder here to a jig tune. And he 
knew old Catera was shipping loot out of 
the country on the Tortugas. So he set the 
stage, threw in a bunch of deep-sea card- 
sharps for good measure, and left his friend 
Calder to his own devices. And I must say, 
Mr. Calder, you are some deviser!’’ 

“By the way,” put in Calder, “‘have you 
notified old Bannon and his pal yet about 
their baggage? I understand they hit the 
ceiling when their boxes were opened.” 

“T am just now sending a messenger to 
advise them,” said Briggs, who was gradu- 
ally coming to his senses. 

“T’d like to send a little message of my 
own,” said Calder. “I am going to beg the 
gift of those two empty type boxes.” 

An hour later patient porters laboriously 
delivered boxes marked ‘‘ Thirty-point old- 
style Caxton” to rooms located on the up- 
per floors of sky-scraping hotels, in which 
were interned separately General John Ban- 
non and General Federico Iglesias. Each 
box, on being opened, was found to contain 
sand, on top of which lay a note, reading: 


“‘Hacellency: There has been deposited 
to the account of Don Francisco di Catera, 
or his accredited agents, the sum of $28,- 
740, less exchange, at the Empire Bank of 
San Francisco, subject to a writ of attach- 
ment, in favor of the Acme Type-Founding 
Concern, Incorporated, of $2,487.63, as per 
itemized accounts. 

‘“We trust to be honored with further evi- 
dence of your esteemed custom in the fu- 
ture, and are taking the liberty of enclosing 
a sample of our specialty, which we can set 
down f. 0. b. San Francisco at rock-bottom 


prices. Respectfully, 
“THE ACME TYPE-FOUNDING CONCERN, 
“Tncorporated.” 
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Will You Be Like 
This Scotchman 
Mr. Pipe Smoker? 


His nephew took him to the races and 
persuaded him to bet a shilling on a long- 
shot horse that won. When the bookmaker 
handed Sandy sixteen shillings as his win- 
nings, the old man turned to his nephew and 
in a dazed voice said, ‘‘Tell me, lad, how 
long has this thing been going on?” 

Sir, if you do not smoke Edgeworth until 
some friend happens to offer you some, you 
may wait a long while for a great pleasure. 
You may wonder as you taste your first pipe- 
ful how you have smoked for years and 
never smoked Edgeworth. You may ask, 
“How long has tobacco so good been on the 
market?” 


We say you may, because the chances are 
you are thinking you would do no such thing. 

But just try smoking a little Edgeworth in 
your pipe and note 
how it warms up to 
the new tobacco. We 
wouldn’t ask you to 
try Edgeworth with- 
out doing a little 
something on our part 
to make the trial easy. 
We are desirous of 
sending you a pack- 
age of Edgeworth 
Ready-Rubbed Smok- 


ing Tobacco Free: 


The risk in smok- 
ing Edgeworth is 
all taken out by an 
unpatented process. 


You risk nothing the first time you smoke 
it because you can get free a package con- 
taining a sample so big that after you are 
through smoking it you have no doubts as 
to whether you want more or not. 


And there’s no risk about buying Edge- 
worth, because every package sold is unquali- 
fiedly guaranteed. 


We don’t want any man ever to feel that 
he risks anything when he buys Edgeworth. 


Our confidence in Edgeworth is supported 
by the great number of smokers who cling to 
it. Doesn’t this confidence bespeak a trial 
of Edgeworth by you? 


Write to us for the Sample Package. Ask 
any dealer when you want to buy. 


The original Edgeworth was a Plug Slice 
wrapped in gold foil and sold in a blue tin. 
Edgeworth now comes also in Ready-Rubbed 
that may be bought in 10c and 50c tins every- 
where and in handsome $1.00 humidor pack- 
ages. Edgeworth Plug Slice, 15c, 25c, 50c 
and $1.00. Mailed prepaid if your dealer 
has none. 

Write to Larus & Brother Co., 1 South 
21st Street, Richmond, Va. This firm was 
established in 1877, and besides Edgeworth 
makes several other brands of smoking to- 
bacco, including the well-known Qboid— 
granulated plug—a great favorite with 
smokers for many years. 


_ Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed is easy to roll 
into a tight, round cigarette. In a cigarette 
it is slightly milder than in a pipe, and the 
flavor of an Edgeworth cigarette is refresh- 
ingly different. 

To Retail Tobacco Merchants—If your 
jobber cannot supply Edgeworth, Larus & 
Bro. Co. will gladly send you a one or two 
dozen carton, of any size of the Plug Slice or 
Ready-Rubbed, by prepaid parcel post at the 
same price you would pay jobber. 


or odor. A pure white light, more 
brilliant than electricity or acetylene. 
Every lamp warranted. Agents 
wanted. Write for catalogue and prices. 


() THE BEST LIGHT CO. 
BEST BY TEST ¥ 5-25 E. 5th Street, Canton, O. 


KEITH’S ortér 


To introduce Keith's, the recognized 
authoritative magazine on Home Build- 
ing, a big 80-page number and a copy 
of my book of 20 Plans. Both for 10c. 
They are Wonder Homes for artistic 
design and practical planning. 


' Send silver or stamps today. 
M.L. KEITH Siiuncepoits ming: 


giving names, rates and plans 
of best hotels in U. S., mailed 
FREE OF COST. Also tell how travelers may have 
checks cashed at hotels) AGENTS WANTED. 

HOTEL CreEpIT LETTER, Post 505 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
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30 Days’ Free Trial | 
All Stewart Products are sold 
with the understanding if not 
satisfactory after 30 days’ trial 
the purchase money will be re- 


funded. All Stewart Products 
are Fully Guaranteed. 


SEASON MILEAGE TRIP 
MAGNETIC TYPE 


pralate’a's! 


90 per cent. of 
manufacturers 
use the magnetic 
typespeedometer. 

1,300,000 in use 


all over the world. 


The magnetic 
type speedometer 
is the selection of 
most car manu- 
facturers building 
on a quality basis. 
They can buy 
some types 
cheaper but they 
willingly pay the 
difference. The 
value of the acces- 
sories indicates 
the quality of the 
entire car. 
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MIAGNETIC PRINCIPLE 
Ten STEWART MAGNETIC Speedometer, built 


The beautiful silver etched dial, heavy French plate 
glass enclosed in a highly polished nickeled bezel and set 
in a jet lacquered flange, makes it ideal equipment on the 
highest priced cars. 

It indicates speed up to 65 miles per hour in large 
figures that can be read from even the rear seat of the car. 

The direct drive mechanism in the Stewart Odometer 
makes failure to register an utter impossibility. 

The season mileage registers up to 100,000 miles and 
repeat; trip mileage registers up to 100 miles and repeat 
and can be instantly reset to any tenth of a mile—an 
exclusive feature. 


Slewaid Vacuum Gasoline System 


on the proven Magnetic Principle, is permanently accu- 
rate under all conditions, outlasting the car. 
A principle which calls for only one moving part, 
traveling at very low speed, only 1000 revolutions per mile. 
This saves wear, therefore permanent accuracy. 
The magnetic principle makes it possible to indi- 
cate the slightest movement of the car. You can’t even 
push the car across the floor by hand without the Stewart 
Speedometer indicating the correct speed. 
The Magnetic type speedometer is costly, but years 
of service and permanent accuracy make it worth con- 
siderably more. 


This outfit will pay for itself very 
shortly—in saving of gasoline alone. 
Can be installed in an hour’s time 
on any car—old or new—at any 
garage or at any of our Branches. 


Unheard of a year ago, the Stewart 
Vacuum Gasoline System is now used 
as standard equipment by over 25% of 
all car manufacturers. 

This phenomenal success is due to its 
entirely overcoming all the uncertain- 
ties, annoyances and disadvantages of 
gasoline pressure feed systems and 
gravity systems. 

Greatly increases gasoline mileage. 
Enables car man- 
ufacturerstoadopt 
the lowstream-line 
body designs now 
so fashionable. 

This self-con- 


tained system is installed under the 
hood either on dash or motor. It is 
connected to the manifold, carburetor 
and gasoline reservoir. 

The suction of the engine draws the 
gasoline from the reservoir and sup- 
plies it to the carburetor. 

The flow is even, not forced through 
the carburetor wastefully. 

More efficient carburation is secured 
through heating the gasoline because 
of this system being under the hood 
close to the motor. 

Permits carburetor to be placed close 
to the manifold where it can be easily got- 
tenat. It eliminates the pressure feed 


motor pump, hand pump, dash gauge, 
air lines and the use of air tight tanks. 

In recent tests under the sanction of 
the American Automobile Association a 
car equipped with this system showed 
an increase in mileage of over 15%. 
Write for complete list of these cars and 
full particulars of tests. 


Stewart - Warner 


Executive Offices: 
2000 Diversey Boulevard, Chicago 


17 Branches. 70 Service Stations 
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“Come here!’’ So I went, and Norah 
gave me a weak hug and told me: “It’s 
all right for a boy to be round me.”’ 

She could only talk pretty low, but made 
me understan’ that she didn’t mind her 
villy bein’ gone to the devil any more, or 
bein’ a refygee, or even a beggar. She 
just wanted to beso any boy frien’ wouldn’t 
have to stay ’way from her. 

The gold bag was on the floor, empty, 
and the coal box was empty too; so I went 
down to the cellar and got some coal and 
kindlin’. The lan’lady squalled; but I told 
her I’d knock off her bean with a chunk o’ 
coal and come back in the night and set 
the house on fire, and she let me ’lone. 

After the fire was burnin’ I went down 
and got some tea and toast, and told the 
lan’lady I’d pay her if she’d let Norah be 
quiet. I knew better’n to treat ’em like 
pore Pa used to. 

Course I went ever’ day to see how 
Norah was gettin’ ’long; and after the doc- 
tor came I didn’t have to sit up more’n two 
nights to give the med’cine. Norah said 
she’d only let me help out ’cause I was a 
miser anyhow, with money in bank. But 
Maurice had needed that and I’d gambled 
what I made since in the rag cellar; so now 
I had to hustle. 

One of the nights I sat up to give med’- 
cine I found Norah watchin’ me, with her 
eyes cool and gray, like they used to be, 
’stead o’ that hot, bright blue. She’d 
stopped mutterin’ to herself and spoke 
quiet: 

“Brownie, you look like a bum!” 

“Sho!”’ I told her; and she frowned, 
thinkin’ it over. 

“You're troubled ’bout somethin’,”’ she 
said; ‘‘and that’s what makes you so thin 
and wild lookin’. Is it ’bout your Pa bein’ 
took off?” 

I hadn’t noticed any troublin’ ’cept a 
kind o’ low feelin’ in my chest when I 
wasn’t hustlin’ and had to think to myself; 
but now I guessed it must be ’count 0’ 
’memberin’ ’bout pore Pa. 

“Well, we can’t bring them back who 
has went away, by worryin’,” she said; 
“and you must quit it and brace up.” 

I nodded; and after a while she told me 
she’d worried till it nearly put her on the 
bum. 

“Was it for Louie?” I asked, and she 
shook her head. 

“No, Brownie; it wasn’t Louie.” 

She couldn’t worry over a crook and 
never wanted to see him any more; it was 
only ’cause she’d b’lieved he was all right, 
and the truth ’bout him, comin’ out, made 
her think the whole world was bad and 
’gainst her. After splainin’ this she went to 
mutterin’ agin and I had to hold her head 
under my arm to give her some 0’ the dope. 

Well, my chest ached, goin’ up to my 
‘street corner; and I knew that ’memberin’ 
*bout Pa was puttin’ me on the bum. I 
thought ’bout it all day; and then in the 
evenin’, when I was hustlin’ hard, a thin 
man with a gray beard gave me a penny 
for a paper—and it was Pa himself! 

I dropped my bundle all over the walk 
and grabbed his hand, and he looked on, 
smoothin’ his beard. 

“What d’ye mean by hidin’ out from me 
and sellin’ papers and wastin’ the money?” 
he asked. “I might ’a’ needed it.” 

“T thought you give up the ghost,” I 
splained. ‘I’ve seen it come up in the 
night.””’ My, I was glad to have him back! 

He wasn’t in a good humor, though, over 
the ghost. 

“Never mind ’bout that,” he said; 
“never mind at all! I reckon I’d last a 
hundred years if I had a son who’d take the 
right kind o’ pride in me.” 

Well, I managed so as to get him in the 
saloon; and we sat in the back room, and he 
stirred toddies a while and forgot ’bout the 
ghost. He’d only been sick in the hospittle, 
and there the money had come from the 
South Here he stooped stirrin’ an 
frowned. 

“But it’s all gone by this time,”’ he said; 
“and you'd better be out there on the 
paper job, ’stead o’ wastin’ timein asaloon.” 

So I went out and sold ’em all, and took 
him right home with me after supper. He 
didn’t take to the rag cellar; and when the 
tough guy come in to see if I’d gamble Pa 
motioned me outside. 

“You a Ca’lina Brown,” he said, ‘‘and 
livin’ here with low ginks!”’ 

Well, he had more pride, and was walkin’ 
off, till I whispered for him just to hang 
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round the corner till I gota home for him. 
Then I hurried back and had my biggest 
job for that day fightin’ the tough guy out 
o’ the cellar, and clear off the street, so he 
wouldn’t never come back. 

“Go ’way!”’ said Pa when I met him in 
the back room. ‘‘You sho look like a 
ruffyan, with muddy clo’es and two black 
eyes. Give me the key to the door and I’ll 
be there by the time your business hours is 
through.”’ 

Well, I had to hurry down to see ’bout 
Norah; and I couldn’t tell her pore Pa had 
come back. 

““You been worryin’ bout him agin,’ she 
said, soon as I come in, “‘or you wouldn’t go 
round with them blue lamps and lookin’ 
like the ashman’s pride. Brownie, you got 
to quit it!” 

I promised then that I wouldn’t worry no 
more, and she was so much better that she 
put on her cloak, while I went down after 
her tea and toast. Then we sat round the 
fire and had a good time talkin’ o’ times on 
the beach. I thought: 

“T’ve got to get some more kindlin’ and 
coal to-morrow!”’ And then I went home 
to Pa, and we talked ’bout Ca’lina, which 
I’d never seen, till bout midnight. 

After that he sat in the back room 0’ 
afternoons while I sold papers on the 
corner; and once in a while he’d knock on 
the window at me and I’d take him a paper. 
Those were better times than we’d ever 
had, ’cause there wasn’t any movin’ on. 

He wondered why I didn’t make more 
money; so I lied, and hustled round to 
steal some coal and kindlin’, which you 
don’t mind after you once get goin’. And 


Norah and me roasted some chestnuts and 


ate ’em. 

Them was good times too. 

I ought to have ’joyed ever’ minute of it; 
but I’d get to thinkin’ to myself. There 
wasn’t any use tryin’ to keep from it any 
more; workin’ or lyin’ or stealin’, I’d be 
thinkin’: 

-““He used to follow me round all the 
time and want to play. And he stood up to 
Louie, with his arms folded, and brought 
red streaks into the man’s face. He kep’ 
Norah from marryin’ a crook.” I was 
’memberin’ Maurice. 

Well, Maurice was movin’ on and on 
now, somewhere, ’cause he didn’t know how 
to make money, and it takes a wise guy to 
get a place to rest his feet in this town. 
He’d have been better off in Beljum. 

Pa showed me his letter which said that 
he’d have money from the South pretty 
soon. He thought I was treatin’ him like 
a lan’lady; so I give him what I had and 
stole a ham from a grocer wagon as a 
Thanksgivin’ present for Norah. 

That evenin’ she was smilin’ at it, and 
sayin’ it was lucky she had a rich frien’, 
when there come a quick, hard trampin’ up 
the stairs. It stopped ’fore our door, and 
the knock meant somethin’ fierce was there 
which couldn’t be kep’ out. 

Norah was on her feet, white as chalk; 
I was edgin’ to the window, with the ham, 
so as to take the drop ’fore the cop could 
collar me. 

“Come!”’ said Norah, and gave a kind 
o’ scream. 

A man stood inside, with his back set 
’*gainst the door. He was bony and almost 
black, with a long, ragged cloak buttoned 
round him. Norah couldn’t speak—only 
press both hands to her chest. 

“Now,” said the man, “‘the boy Maurice 
hasn’t got anything on me.” 

“You squared it up—no—it’s a lie!” 
Norah was fierce and ’fraid and cryin’ all at 
once. ‘Tell him to go!”’ she said, holdin’ 
to my shoulder. 

“T have squared it up,” he said agin. 

“Louie! Louie! What’s wrong?” She 
pointed, and he held up his left sleeve, 
laughin’. It was empty! 

“Now you will give me some ham,” he 
told us. “‘I am no longer traitor to you—to 
me—to Beljum!” 

That’s what Maurice had held ’gainst 
him, and the arm had been shot off in 
battle. 

After a while, when we sat together 
cuttin’ up pieces o’ the grocer’s ham so 
Louie could eat, he told how once he’d got 
a good meal by stealin’ from the enemy’s 
wagons. 

“Tt was foragin’ in Beljum,”’ he splained. 

What was better than to have Louie 
come back like that? But now he had to 
get a one-armed job; and while he was 


lookin’ round for one I had to get busy. 
At last Louie told me, comin’ way from 
Norah’s one evenin’: 

“T mustn’t keep some good feller from 
goin’ with Norah and marryin’ her; ’cause 
she couldn’t ever marry a one-armed man 
who couldn’t get a livin’ job.” 

Next evenin’ I told Norah ’bout it and 
she made him listen when he came in. 

“What d’ye mean—won’t marry me?”’ 
she said. “And I been waitin’ on you till 
I lost all my beauty!” 

Louie had come back a cool, quiet man 
who didn’t laugh much. 

“T wanted to see you and let you know 
a made good,” he answered; ‘‘and that’s 
a id 

“Ts it?”’ Norah asked him. “If it wasn’t 
for that arm buried in Beljum I never 
would have felt just right "bout you.”’ She 
held out her arms. ‘‘Here’s two more like 
Sandow’s. We’ll wait, but we’ll win out.” 

It was the next week when Louie got his 
job, and I couldn’t go see ’em after that. 
I didn’t want ’em ever to find out I was 
crooked. 

When ragged people come slinkin’ out 0’ 
doorways, or cripples dragged their feet by 
like refygees, I’d be ’fraid it was Maurice. 
I didn’t ever want to see him agin. I’d 
turned him out on the town ’fore he could 
take care 0’ himself; but now it wouldn’t 
do him no good to learn lyin’ and stealin’ 
from me. 

I did like to ’member ’bout him, though, 
and ’bout Louie, too, and the way they’d 
acted; and ever’ night I read what I could 
in the papers "bout the Kink o’ the Beljuns. 
Marchin’ on and on he was, with no place 
to rest. The towns tumbled down red 
round him, and he never minded, but al- 
ways faced back into the roar o’ the 
eannons. I’d think: 

““He’s the Kink o’ all the refygees—’ cept 
me. He wouldn’t want a crook ’mong his 
Beljuns.”’ 

It was so cold and snowy those days that 
Pa had to stay close in his back room; and 
one night, when a fire broke out two or 
three squares up the avenue, I thought I’d 
go and get warm. The trucks had been 
smashin’ by for half an hour and crowds 0’ 
people who wanted to warm up had already 
gone. 

I’d never thought ’bout ourselfs bein’ 
burned out till I got to the line o’ cops 
cross our own street and saw the old house 
we lived under puffin’ out smoke. Two 
others was about down; the crowds had 
been swep’ back for a whole square to leave 
room for trucks and ingines and the fire- 
men wrestlin’ the hose lines. 

An ambylance broke through the crowd 
where I was and I was pushed to the top 
o’ some doorsteps. 

I was pretendin’ that the street down 
there was Beljum; floors and roofs roared 
down like shells, and the firemen were cryin’ 
out to each other as the smoky walls shook 
above ’em. Then, comin’ down the middle 
o’ the street, inside the fire lines, I saw a 
boy. He was walkin’ slow and lookin’ at 
the burnin’ buildin’s—not ’cited or scared, 
or payin’ ’tention to the firemen who yelled 
at him. 

I saw him plain in the clear, red light— 
even his eyes, which was too big and black 
for his face. ’Fore a cop who ran for him 
could catch up, he crossed over to the door 
o’ our cellar and went inside. It seemed a 
long time ’fore he came out, stumblin’ in 
a cloud o’ smoke. 

The cop had him. They broke through 
the line at the foot o’ my steps and I 
squirmed through, yellin’ to let him go— 
but the cop held on; so I bit his hand and 
then there was a scramble. Then we come 
out, with the cop swearin’ and holdin’ to 
my collar; and pretty soon I was run in. 
Maurice had got loose; but at the p’lice 
station he come in as if nothin’ had hap- 
pened, and we sat talkin’. The cop had 
gone to the back room to have his hand 
tied up. 

I was tryin’ to make Maurice understan’ 
that he ought to beat it quick, but he 
laughed and answered in ’Merican, plain 
as I could. He had been ’fraid Pa or me 
was at home, asleep in the cellar, and had 
only stopped to look. 

““How’d you know ‘bout Pa and where 
we lived, while searchin’ round the streets?”’ 
I asked; and he said that, since findin’ 
me, he’d come visitin’ to the corner lots 0’ 
times—only he’d stayed outo’ sight, thinkin’ 
maybe I wouldn’t like to have him followin’ 
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Sherman 


Randolph Street at Clark 
Chicago 


Preferred because of its luxurious 
service and reasonable prices. 
Erected in the center of Chicago’s 
downtown district at a cost of 
more than three million dollars. 
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Home of the College Inn 
—one of America’s 
most famous restaurants. 


Hotel Sherman rates average one 
dollar a day less than those of any 
hotel in America offering an equal 
standard of service and luxury. 


RATES AT HOTEL SHERMAN 
Single with bath Double with bath 
$2.00 $3.50 


4.00 
5.00 


3.50 6.00 
4.00 Suites $5 to $15.00 
HOTEL SHERMAN COMPANY 


Clark Heaters 
for WINTER DRIVING 
ea ef. 


In Auto, Sleigh or Carriage 


During coldest weather a Clark Heater will always 
keep you warm and cozy. It supplies the heat 
without flame, smoke or smell. We make twenty 
styles of these heaters — from 90c to $10. Most 


of them have attractive carpet covers with asbes- 
tos lining. They fit in at the feet in any vehicle, 
occupy little space and are just the thing for real 
comfort. You cannot bend or break them—they 


last forever. We guarantee that you will be well 
satisfied or your money will be refunded. Ask 
your dealer for a CLARK HEATER. 
Write for complete free catalog—a postal 
will bring it. Why not WRITE NOW? 
Chicago Flexible Shaft Company 
148 Ohio Street Chicago, Illinois 
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RED TIP CALKS 


Sudden freezes or slect storms 
have no terror for the man whose 
horses are shod with Red Tips. 
RED TIPS are there when YOU NEED THE! 

No delays, no danger of falls 

On or off in 20 minutes. 

Ss 


ANTED -AN IDEA! Who can think of 

i some simple thing to patent? 

Protect your ideas, they may bring you wealth. 

Write for ‘Needed Inventions” and *“‘How to Get Your 

Patent and Your Money.” RANDOLPH & Co., Dept. 137, 
Patent Attorneys, Washington, D.C. 
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ATWATER KENT 


IGNITION SYSTEM 
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of cars and engines have adopted Atwater 

Kent Ignition in preference to all other * 
types. They have chosen it deliberately, for 
the reason that it makes a better engine. No such 
general movement toward an ignition improve- 
ment has been seen in recent years. 

By overcoming certain limitations once thought to 
be inherent in ignition, the Atwater Kent System has 
raised the entire level of motor performance. Cars 
equipped with it start more readily, ‘‘idle’’ more 
quietly, pull stronger at low speeds, accelerate better, 
run faster, and are indescribably easier and pleasanter 
to drive. 

The Atwater Kent Ignition System marks a new 
epoch in ignition history. The agent of any Atwater 
Kent-equipped car can tell you why. 


= [-: little more than a year over sixty builders 
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SOME REPRESENTATIVE 
ATWATER KENT-EQUIPPED CARS: 
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Chalmers Hupmobile Peerless Scripps-Booth 
= Elkhart Imperial Partin-Palmer ‘Thomas 
E Enger King Regal Velie 
Paige ‘£25’? Saxon 


ATWATER KENT MANUFACTURING WORKS 
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|=59 4948 Stenton Avenue Philadelphia, Pa. 4 
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This Splendid 
Mackinaw 
Free of Charge 


Think of it! A fine, warm 
Mackinaw with deep pockets and 
a big collar which you can roll 
up around your ears when the 

snow fiies. 

This is one of the 600 dandy 
prizes any boy can obtain, free 
of charge. Write us for a copy of 
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our Book of Prizes and for full 


Address your letter to 
Box 706 


THE CURTIS 
PUBLISHING COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


particulars. 
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oa Caen Play 


Better Cards can not be had at 
the price. Good cards can not 
be sold for less than Bicycle. 


¢ Ivory or Air-Cushion Finish 


For Seeret ‘piss 


Congress Cards are dclignensd 
toeye and hand. Art backs in 
fullcolor. Air-Cushion Finish 
makes dealing a pleasure. 
Air-Cushion Finish Club Indexes 
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EVENING POST 


me round. He had met Louie somewhere, 
too, but hadn’t told where I was. 

Thad to tell him I didn’t want him round. 
I tried to splain why, but couldn’t do it— 
just said, ‘I wisht you’d let me ’lone,” and 
wouldn’t look at him any more. After he’d 
gone away I was wrote down in a book and 
locked up. 

I was still sittin’ there, wonderin’ what 
would become 0’ Pa, when the cop I’d bit 
come in to take me to court or jail. It must 
have been pretty late when the wagon let 
us out; and the cop said, “Good night, y’ 
little imp!”’ and shoved me through a door. 
A man inside the door locked it behind me 
and went away. 

I thought this must be court; and goin’ 
toward a light down the hall I come to a 
big room where Pa and the old Beljun was 
stirrin’ toddy. 

‘‘What did they pinch you for?” I asked. 
And at this minute Norah and Louie came 
into the rcom. Maurice had found Pa at 
the saloon, and then turned out the others 
this late at night to get me out o’ jail. 

“‘He’s a fine boy,” said Pa, ‘“‘and has a 
job with my hono’ble Beljun frien’ here. 
Your health, sir! oh m goin’ to make a 
Ca’lina Brown out o’ him by law.” Maurice 
was goin’ to be my brother. 


January 2,1915 


“No!” I said. “No!” And Pa frowned 
to think I’d hold it ’gainst a boy like 
Maurice for bein’ a furriner. 

‘oT ain’t that,” said Norah. “Tell me, 
Brownie!” 

So I jus’ told ’em; and they sat listenin 
with their faces white, and looked at me 
as ever’body looks at a thief. 

After a while the old Beljun got up and 
motioned Louie to him. 

“This man, Grammong,” he said, 
“fought a machine gun at a bridge till his 
regiment got out of a death trap. And 
when the deed was known this was pinned 
to his breast on the field.’”’ The old Beljun 
took a piece o’ dirty ribbon from Louie’s 
coat and, cuttin’ it with his knife, pinned 
a piece to me. ‘‘For what you done for 
these two Beljun refygees,’”’ he said, ‘‘and 
for this woman, the wife of a Beljun.” 

I asked what it was and he called Mau- 
rice in to answer. The ribbon was honor 
from the greatest and bravest of all the 
refygees. 

“From the Kink,” said the old Beljun; 
“if he was here he’d do what I have done.” 

Pa dropped his spoon; and durin’ all the 
time he’s been livin’ with the Grammongs 
and Maurice and me he never has stirred 
no more toddies. 
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Real decrease in costs would probably have 
been secured by moderate balancing of the 
work force in relation to the old equipment, 
such as hiring more men to run it, or paying 


_higher wages to a better class of men. 


In some ways the pendulum of progress 
has swung alittle too far toward ‘‘ Machine”’ 
and is now dropping back toward “Man.” 
Yesterday the tendency was to have one 
man run as many machines as possible, 
while to-day, in lines of industry where pro- 
duction has been most highly specialized, 
the tendency is to speed up each machine 
and let one first-class man devote all his 
time to it. This not only lowers costs by 
increasing the output a machine but de- 
creases thespoiled and defective work, which 
has been a large item of loss in much of 
our specialized manufacturing. In some 
plants the change to this new idea has been 
so marked that within a single year, with 
almost no increase in equipment, the work 
force has been doubled and sometimes 
trebled. 

Much labor loss occurs in every large 
organization where there is lack of balance 
between departments. Indeed, shrewd fore- 
men and superintendents in a poorly bal- 
anced organization will often show apparent 
economy by shifting costs on to another 
department. In railroad track construc- 
tion and repairs it is often necessary to order 
out a work train to carry laborers and ma- 
terials. Such a train costs fifty to one hun- 
dred dollars a day for wages of the crew, 
fuel, charges on equipment, and like ex- 
penses. If fifty laborers man the train there 
is an added expense of one to two dollars a 
day for each man, and with this costly over- 
head against him theroadmaster is naturally 
anxious to get things done as quickly as 
possible. But unless he has the backing of 
other departments he may be powerless to 
accomplish this. 

A railroad company decided to elevate 
its tracks in a large city. When the project 
was put before the chief engineer he spent 
several months organizing a properly bal- 
anced work force. Other departments of 
the road were enlisted codperatively, to 
facilitate handling the immense quantities 
of material that would be used, and the 
track-elevation gangs were planned on a 
flexible scheme of wages that would create 
friendly rivalry and permit the payment of 
men according to their accomplishments. 
Before the work was started the value of 
good balance was shown in a most striking 
way, for the railroad got bids on the whole 
job from the best contractors, and the 
chief engineer bid against them like an out- 
sider. His bid was lowest, so that in open 
competition he landed his own job. 

A telephone company had to lay a new 
cable. An estimate of the labor cost was 
made, based on past experience in that kind 
of work, and the job handed over to a su- 
perintendent. By way of demonstrating 
what could be done by nice balance he laid 
out the work ahead. The specifications 
were checked up to see that every detail was 


practical; the route inspected to make sure 
that no unforeseen emergencies would arise 
to waste time; all the material checked, 
routed and scheduled to assure its being in 
the right place at the right time; all tools 
examined and put in perfect working order; 
and the construction gang coached in ad- 
vance, so that before the word was given to 
begin each man knew what he was expected 
to do and how he was to do it. When that 
job was finished a cost saving of twenty per 
cent over the original estimate was shown 
as a result of preventing delays. 

Some estimates have lately been made in 
various large organizations to gauge the 
loss a business sustains by the shifting of a 
poorly balanced work force. The cost of 
hiring and breaking in each new employee, 
when an old one resigns or is discharged, is 
estimated at from twenty-five to fifty dol- 
lars. Even the cost of switching an opera- 
tive from one machine to another in highly 
specialized manufacturing will be five to ten 
dollars. In one big plant it was found that 
changes in the work force amounted to two 
hundred per cent a year—that is, figura- 
tively, by the end of one year every em- 
ployee in the place at the beginning of the 
year had left, to be replaced by a green 
recruit, and the recruit in turn had been 
replaced. On the force of more than one 
thousand employees, therefore, a loss of 
from fifty to seventy-five thousand dollars 
a year was being sustained. Measures were 
taken to reduce this obscure, wasteful turn- 
over of labor. Employees were hired with 
more judgment, trained more intelligently, 
and handled with a view to making them 
permanent factors in the organization. 
Foremen and superintendents were coached 
in methods of management, shown how to 
shift troublesome workers from job to job 
until the man and the work were in har- 
mony, and compelled to send back to head- 
quarters any man they could not keep to 
advantage. 

Frequent meetings of both bosses and 
workers were held, to infuse corps spirit into 
the organization. Within a year the turn- 
over of employees was brought down to fifty 
per cent, and is still being reduced. 

Under the grim necessity for doing busi- 
ness on smaller margins, labor must yield 
its share of saving in costs. So work forces 
to-day are being knit together and coached 
like athletic teams. The aim is not only to 
make each employee more capable, but to 
make his or her work more interesting and 
profitable. When the new policy is clearly 
worked out at the executive end of the busi- 
ness, with intelligent plans backed up by 
sympatheticsupervision, employeesrespond 
loyally, as a rule, and there is better feeling 
between management and men. For the 
new conditions bear directly on employees, 
too, and they can see that there is a choice 
of either running the business economically 
or going out of business altogether. 

Editor’s Note—This is the third in a series of 
articles by James H. Collins. The fourth will be 
published in an early issue. 


circumstances a safe place to invest their 
savings and buy homes. A whole lot of peo- 
ple have invested their savings. But there 
has been no dividend for over a year. There 
are rumors that the association has been 
mismanaged and looted and wrecked. We 
ean manufacture plenty of rumors as we go 
along. A lot of these poor people are dis- 
couraged and ready to sacrifice their stock. 
Some of them are sacrificing their stock. 
You can show ’em that stock you and Suds 
have bought and tell *°em members have 
put it in your hands to sell at fifty cents on 
the dollar. Make ’em think hundreds of 
members are in a great commotion. Get up 
some harrowing stories about distracted 
stockholders and rub that in. Tell ’em 
there are charges of loot and graft, and 
some members want to go into court and 
appeal to the newspapers. Tell ’em some 

embers are saying that the directors are 
holding back the dividends because they 

ant to buy up the stock cheap. We can 

ite ’em a lot of anonymous letters and 
post cards from members. I’ll have Suds 
how ’em bunches of letters that members 
are writing to the office. I’ll get some items 
put in this Swedish newspaper out here. I'll 
have Pete the bartender drum up half a 
dozen fellows who can learn a speech and 

ill go call on Swanson and Perkins as a com- 
mittee from members who are employed in 
the chair factory. Wecan hire half a dozen 
women to put shawls over their heads and 
go round to Swanson with tales of family 
tribulation due to the absence of dividends 
on Pyramids stock.” Over that conception 
Furbush himself grinned. 

“And then, you see,” he went on, ‘‘you 

ust argue that the only way they can 
quiet this commotion and prevent these 
distracted members from sacrificing their 
investment is to declare a dividend. A divi- 
dend will satisfy ’em that the association is 
all right. The directors must take a broad 
view of their duty, you see. The only way 
they can prevent members from sacrificing 
their savings is to declare a dividend, and 
they ought to do it because the object of the 
association is to protect savings. With 
Swanson running for Congress and Perkins 
running his store and Thompson in a blue 

unk, anyway, we can put it across. Suds 

can sell stock to you one day and you can 
ell it to me the next and I can sell it to 
Suds the third—so we can report a great 
sacrificing of stock. It will be like a run on 
a bank, you know, when broad-minded, 
heroic measures are necessary.” 

Three days later Furbush called upon 
Judge Grogan in his chambers, having 
made the appointment by telephone. He 
had first met the Judge in connection with 
a little proceeding that grew out of the 
scandalous failure upon the Board of Trade. 
As the nature of that failure was disclosed 
the Judge’s brow had darkened and from the 
bench he had looked sternly down upon 
the culprit. 

But the culprit had returned the look with 
eyes so steady and steely and challenging 
that the rebuke had someway died out on 
the judicial lips, just faded away in a mut- 
tered ‘‘Um-m-m”’ as the Judge’s eyes re- 
turned to the papers before him. Their 
next meeting had occurred in the back 
oom of the Red-Lion Saloon. 

“T suppose you're getting busy with the 
campaign for reélection, Judge,” said Fur- 
bush pleasantly as he sat down quite at 
ease. 

“Yes,” said Judge Grogan suspiciously, 
having a poor opinion of Furbush. But this 
‘opinion was more or less neutralized, so to 
speak, by certain knowledge that Furbush 
had seen him drunk at least three times. 
“Well, I’m pretty busy myself with a 
little scheme that’s going to make me 
some money,” Furbush went on amiably. 
“That’s why I want you to draw my will 
for me; but I’ll have to ask you to wait a 
bit for the fee. I brought a memorandum 
of the will with me.” He took a large en- 
velope from his inner pocket and tossed it 
across the desk. 

Judge Grogan opened the envelope and 
his coppery face turned some shades lighter. 
The brief memorandum directed that the 
testator’s estate be left to a certain hospi- 
tal. Inclosed with it was Furbush’s simple 
note of hand promising to pay Thomas.P. 
Grogan fifty thousand dollars one year from 
date. The Judge’s thick and pendulous 
lower lip visibly trembled as he gaped down 
at the note, and for a moment he seemed 
parplyzed. Then his brow contracted. He 
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looked threateningly across at Furbush 
and said harshly: ‘“‘What nonsense is this? 
Do you think any crooked business will go 
here?” 

But Furbush was quite at ease—leaning 
back in the big chair, his legs crossed and 
his arms folded; and his deep-set eyes 
looked calmly into the other’s paling face. 

“Pshaw!” said he lightly. ‘“‘Nothing 
crooked about drawing a will, is there? 
Just get it straight, Judge. You draw my 
will, and there’s your fee. You’re entitled 
to something extra, you know, for waiting 
a year and taking chances with a note no 
better than mine.” 

He spoke so lightly and looked so steadily 
that Judge Grogan’s confused eyes dropped. 
He muttered “‘Um-m-m,”’ frowning, and 
laid the note on his desk. 

“T know a good many people on the West 
Side,’’ Furbush observed pleasantly. ‘If 
there’s anything I can do to help your cam- 
paign, just callonme. Getting rotten hot, 
ain’t it?’’ He arose, smiling sociably, said 
“So long”’ lightly, and walked out. 

Judge Grogan stared helplessly after him; 
then gaped down at the note, his coppery 
face an unpleasant yellow and his pendu- 
lous lower lip trembling. In the depths of 
his heart he knew that drink had become 
the most important problem in the world 
for him. It was ruining him. The secret 
sprees were not so secret any longer. More 
and more people knew about them. 

Many years he had served John P. Tell 
faithfully, as a tolerably honest man could, 
and had his meager reward in the judgeship. 
But he was a poor man and his vice would 
surely cost him the judgeship. This year 
he would not have been renominated if 
John P. Tell had not loyally insisted upon 
it. The whispered word that he was a 
drunkard circulated against him. Even 
John P. Tell had warned him that he might 
possibly be defeated. Drink was ruining 
him, and he watched the ruin come on in a 
sort of nightmare paralysis. Every time he 
awoke from a spree he had a horrible sense 
of being nearer the brink. And in the 
depths of his heart he had lost all faith in 
his ability to resist. Without the judgeship 
and its salary he would be over the brink, 
in the abyss. He felt a horrible degrada- 
tion, a terrible fear. Clammy perspiration 
broke out on his broad brow. With a hand 
that shook he put Furbush’s note in his 
pocket. And immediately, as though his 
degradation roused itself, a fiery thirst 
assailed his vitals. His rule was never to 
drink before six o’clock, but after a brief 
torment he put on his hat and hurried out, 
although it was only half past four. 

The directors of the Pyramids Building 
and Loan Association met on the eighth. 
Furbush and Lowden, waiting in their back 
office, heard high voices beyond the closed 
door, and the meeting lasted over an hour. 
Then ‘“‘ Lowdy,” lounging in their office door 
and looking down the hall, announced 
aside: ‘‘Here come Jones and Hodges, 
looking mad as two wet hens.’’ He said it 
triumphantly, for Jones and Hodges were 
the two directors whom he had expected 
to oppose the dividend. 

A little later Furbush heard the clump of 
heavy feet coming down the hall and Di- 
rector Swanson’s voice, raised excitedly: 
“Let ’em be as mad as they like! We did 
the right thing! It was our duty to keep 
these poor fellows from sacrificing their in- 
vestment!’’ Whereupon Furbush gleamed 
up at Lowdy with a rather wolfish smile. 

Still a little later the door between their 
office and the Pyramids Building and Loan 
Association opened cautiously and the 
moon face of Ulysses Pettingill appeared 
there, awe-stricken andsolemn. ‘They de- 
clared the dividend—three per cent, pay- 
able the first of the month,” he said under 
his breath, being, in fact, considerably 
frightened by recent developments. - 

Furbush’s smile warmed and broadened. 
Deliberately extending his limbs, he 
stretched with slow luxury, like a big, rous- 
ing animal. Then he burst out laughing, 
sprang up, threw an arm over Ulysses’ fat 
shoulder and shouted so he might have been 
heard downstairs: “‘Come on, Sudsy, old 
man; let’s have some beer!” 

It was only four o’clock, so this sugges- 
tion was against all rules. But Furbush’s 
bold heat struck into Ulysses as the rays 
from a sunglass might penetrate an oyster. 
“Don’t care if I do!” he said recklessly, and 
put his fat hand over his mouth and tittered 
into it. 
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All motordom will “rub its eyes” 
at this amazing announcement 
The world’s first popular-priced Eight 


Every motorist has longed for the flexibility, power and luxury of 


a Six. 


In the KING EIGHT, the Six is exceeded in flexibility 


and freedom from vibration, equalled in power, yet there is the 
same economy of operation, easy turning length, and light weight 


as in the moderate-priced Four. 


The supreme luxury of mechan- 
ical travel is perfectly exemplified in 
the KING EIGHT, and the real 
meaning of flexibility is at last re- 
vealed to you. Think of it—from 
three miles an hour to fifty without 
gear-changing, noise, vibration, or 
the slightest indication of engine ef- 
fort. To ride in this super-car is to 
eliminate the mechanical presence 
in motoring—the ‘‘magic rug”’ of 
the Arabian tale is truly yours in a 
KING EIGHT. 


The mechanical simplicity of this 
new KING will quickly recommend 
it to all who have seen other eights. 
Valves are located for easy accessi- 
bility and the entire construction has 
that sturdiness so characteristic of 
the KING. Cantilever springs as- 
sure maximum riding comfort, and 
a pure European stream-line body 
makes the KING a joy to look at. 

Don’t ride in a KING EIGHT 
till you are ready to purchase. It will 
spoil you for the car you have, or 
the other cars you know. 


. Le . Motor—Eight cylinder V-type, 234” bore and 5” stroke. Unit power plant. 
Brief Description—7ie point suspension, Horse Power—S.A.E. Rating 24.2; Regular rating 
40-45, Thermo-siphon cooling. Ignition by high-tension distributor with storage battery. Force-feed lubrication. 
Ward Leonard electric starting and lighting system. Multiple disc cork insert clutch, 17 bronze and steel discs in 
oil. Center control, left drive. Transmission—sliding gear selective type; three speeds forward and reverse. 
Full-floating rear axle. King cantilever floating rear springs. Pure European stream-line body. Instrument 
board. Color—rich U.S, Mail blue body; black hood and fenders, black and nickel trimmings. Wheel base 113’. 
Regular equipment includes rain-vision ventilating windshield; silk-mohair one-man top, extra rigid design; 
quick attachable curtains; Jones speedometer, connected with propeller shaft; electric horn, tire irons, pump, 


jack, tire-repair outfit, tools and extra rim, 


On exhibit at the Automobile Shows 


Dealers—Applications for territory will be consideredstrictly in the order received. 


KING MoTorR CAR CO., 1300-1324 Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


New York Agency and Showroom, Broadway at 52nd Street 
New York Service Department, 250 West 54th Street 
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Look for NEVERLEEK Tops 
at the Auto Shows 


42 


Look for the NEVERLEEK 
Exhibit at the New York Auto 
Show in Grand Central Palace, 
January 2 to 9. Space D-28, 
fourth floor. You will see a re- 
markable test of NEVERLEEK 
waterproof qualities—a machine 
in which this material is sub- 
jected to a constant water pres- 
sure of more than 200 lbs. to the 
square inch. 


OU will find them on the 
Yoere class cars, many of 

which carryNEVERLEEK 
tops as regular equipment. 


NEVERLEEK was selected by 
manufacturers not for its hand- 
some appearance alone but be- 
cause it stands every test re- 
quired of a top material—and it 
is Suaranteed without time 
limit by the makers. 


Ask for a NEVERLEEK Top as 
equipment on yournewcar. Ifyour 
old car needs a new top, ask us for 
the name of a top maker who will re- 
cover with NEVERLEEK. Write 


TRADE MARK 


for samplesof NEVERLEEK inthe 
new semi-bright and dull finishes. 


F.S. CARR COMPANY 


31 Beach Street, Boston, Mass. 
Audrey House, Ely Place, London, Eng. 
Factories at 
So. Framingham, Mass., and Tilbury,Ontario, Can. 


cee You 
Ride on the Springs 


LL your weight is on the springs of your 
car—all the jars and vibration of the wheels 
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4 Natron Sore your car. Detroit Springs are designed for eac 
gy tisersigf Detroit Springs individual model of car upon which they are to be used. 


Pleasure Cars 


Detroit Springs Are Guaranteed for Two Years 


Cole Lyons-Knight ; 
Atal ch eee This is the only spring guaranteed for such a period 
KisselKar Oakland against “‘settling’”’ or breakage. Automatic lubricat- 
Pathfinder — ing cups prevent squeaking and insure smooth, even 
Detrott Electric action. Extra strength in the center of the spring is 
Trucks secured through a nibbing device which does away 
aide ate with the center bolt. Look for Detroit Springs, as 
G.M.C. Standard one of the big points in deciding on your next car. 
Krebs J. C. Wilson _ Write for free book, “From ee pee tary, 
cent ee ec eater etroit 
quired in the making of springs. tw 4 @ rin?es 
. Stipy te S zine 
Detroit Steel Products Co. “SELF-LUBRICA 


2200 East Grand Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 
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The dividend was duly paid on the first 
of the month, and on the tenth Judge 
Grogan appointed Ulysses Pettingill re- 
ceiver of the Pyramids Building and Loan 
Association. 

In declaring the association insolvent 
and putting it into the hands of a receiver 
the Judge severely condemned the direct- 
ors. Many of the loans which they had 
made were in default. The association was 
loaded down with unsalable property. Their 
loan of forty thousand dollars on the 
Westminster Apartments was particularly 
scandalous. But above all they had paid a 
dividend in flagrant violation of the law, 
and their cheap trick of marking up the 
value of the Westminster A partments on the 
association’s books and calling that a profit 
was simply shocking. Moreover, they had 
caused the association to borrow seventeen 
thousand dollars for the purpose of paying 
this unlawful dividend. Plainly the con- 
cern was no longer safe in their hands. 

Having delivered this scathing opinion 
Judge Grogan retired to his chambers and 
immediately bathed his face, for a clammy 
perspiration had come out on his brow. 
Then he sank into a chair, with hands that 
trembled slightly on his big knees, his pen- 
dulous lower lip drooping and his gaping 
eyes fear-stricken, to try to think it over 
again. He had been trying to think it over 
all these five days since Elmer Furbush pro- 
posed the receivership to him. And always 
his trying came back with a sort of desper- 
ate helplessness to the same thing, substan- 
tially as Furbush himself had put it—to 
wit: the association was in poor condition; 
the dividend was legally unjustified; there 
was plausible judicial warrant for appoint- 
ing a receiver; any other judge, under the 
same circumstances, might have done the 
same thing. If he were attacked, the rec- 
ords of the association and the law would 
be his ample defense. But who would attack 
him? People were wary about attacking 
judges. The directors, with poor manage- 
ment and that unlawful dividend staring 
them in the face, would be cowed and dis- 
credited. The thousand and one members 
were a mere headless flock of sheep. It was 
really for their interest, Furbush had in- 
sisted, that the association be put in the 
hands of a receiver and some of their 
investment saved. It all sounded quite 
plausible; but in the depths of his heart he 
knew his own degradation, and this ac- 
cursed depravity seemed someway to be 
twin brother of that other and still more 
accursed one—for he was raging with thirst 
and it was only half past three. He fought 
a few minutes, then seized his hat and 
rushed out. 

A receiver being appointed, Furbush bent 
his own and Lowden’s energies to finding a 
cash purchaser for the Westminster Apart- 
ments. One was soon found at thirty-five 
thousand dollars, which involved a sacrifice 
on the association’s part of over ten thou- 
sand dollars, including accrued interest, 
taxes and costs. Judge Grogan directed 
Receiver Pettingill to sell the property at 
that price, and when the sale was made 
Furbush borrowed the money from his per- 
plexed friend ‘‘Suds’”’ without troubling 
himself to get the court’s consent. With 
that money in the bank he gave Lowden a 
check book and sent him out among the 
members—gurgling to the babies, squeezing 
the hands of the comely women, talking 
sympathetically to the men, and offering 
twenty-five cents on the dollar for stock 
of the Pyramids Building and Loan Asso- 
ciation. 

The little stockholders—unassociated, 
headless, frightened by the receivership, by 
Judge Grogan’s picture of bad manage- 
ment, by the discouraging reports of Re- 
ceiver Pettingill—mostly verified Elmer 
Furbush’s prediction that they would prove 
a mere flock of sheep. Properly organized 
and led they could have made effectual re- 
sistance. But the directors, discredited and 
frightened by Judge Grogan’s denunciation 
and having little personal stake in the out- 
come, merely sulked. Industrious little 
““Lowdy’’ gathered in the shares—some- 
times at twenty-five cents on the dollar; 
sometimes, where it seemed worth while, 
paying more. 

When the thirty-five thousand dollars 
was spent Furbush had more than a hun- 
dred thousand dollars of stock. He took 
that to a loan shark, and by putting it up 
as collateral and paying one and a half per 
cent interest monthly borrowed another 
thirty-five thousand on it. Meanwhile 
more loans were in default. Property which 
the association had taken over was out of 
repair and tenantless. 


Unpaid taxes were 
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piling up. Receiver Pettingill’s reports pic- 
tured an increasingly gloomy condition. | 
More and more members sold their stock. | 

Young Mills was almost the last member 
to give up. Reporting the purchase of 
his shares at thirty-five cents on the dollar, 
Nicholas Lowden observed sentimentally: 
“T felt sorry for ’em too; on my word, I 
did.”’ Stroking a side whisker he cooed: 
“That little woman is sweet as a mountain 
flower, with big brown eyes like a gazelle. 
Her beautiful brown eyes filled with tears 
and she said, ‘We worked so hard for the 
money!’ On my word, I nearly cried my- 
self.”’ The little man swallowed a sigh and 
looked as though he still might weep over it. 

Furbush’s face was unsmiling; but a grin 
lurked in the depths of his deep-set eyes. 
He was perfectly .acquainted with the 
sentimental side of his friend’s character— 
which never, however, interfered with busi- 
ness—and with the tragically unrequited 
passion for a saleslady in Perkins’ store 
that had been consuming his buttery heart 
for quite ten days. 

Furbush and Lowden having nearly all 
the stock, Judge Grogan ordered that the 
assets of the association be sold to them— 
in which transaction, of course, whatever 
they paid for the assets came back to them- 
selves as holders of the stock, the money 
that went out of the right-hand pocket com- 
ing back to the left-hand pocket, after mak- 
ing provision for the few shares they did not 
hold. They calculated that after liquidating 
the assets and replacing the money they had 
used to buy stock with, the loot would come 
to something over four hundred thousand 
dollars. 

“T suppose I’ve got to pay Grogan fifty 
thousand dollars if gin don’t kill the ol 
goat before the eighteenth of this month,” 
Furbush grumbled. ‘‘I hate those chicken- 
hearted thieves. He wanted the swag, you 
know, but didn’t have the nerve even to tell 
himself that he was a crook; had to have 
everything all fine and plausible on the sur- 
face; had to babble to me that I must give 
the stockholders a fair deal and not take 


Thus morosely delivering himself Fur- 
bush’s eyes turned darkly upon Ulysses Pet- 
tingill. Before that ominous look Ulysses’ 
heart sank rapidly into his boots and he 
visibly squirmed in his chair, pursing his 
little mouth so that it looked like a pucker 
in a cheese. For his ponderous mind was 
penetrated by a suspicion that he also had 
been a chicken-hearted thief, driven along 
affrighted and bewildered before Furbush’s 
remorseless will, and always anxious to keep 
a plausible face upon the affair. 

“T’ll pay Grogan,”’ said Furbush. 
will leave three hundred and fifty thousand 
or better. I’ll take two hundred thou- 
sand and give you and Lowdy seventy-five 
thousand apiece.” 

Nicholas’ impassioned heart was wrung 
then. Nothing had been said about it, but 
he had rather-hoped for an equal share. His 
eyes fell and he foolishly stroked a side 
whisker, while Ulysses, with pursed-up 
mouth, looked off at the wall. 

“That’s liberal, ain’t it?’’ Furbush de- 
manded savagely. ‘“‘I put the deal across, 
didn’t I?” 

And before his menace they both quailed. 
‘“Why, you did the headwork, Furby,’ Nich- 
olas hastened to say; while Ulysses promptly 
announced: ‘I’m satisfied.” 

Out in the hall they accused h’m of tak- 
ing advantage of them; while he frowned 
and reproached himself: 

“T was a sucker to give them that much. 
I ought to have cut it down to fifty thousand 
apiece.” 

But the enterprise was as good as fin- 
ished, and he folded his arms and leaned 
back in the chair with a cynical little grin in 
his deep-set eyes. There was Grogan, de- 
graded and rapidly killing himself with gin; 
there was ponderous, empty Ulysses; there 
was busy, useful little ““Lowdy”’ with hissen- 
timent and absurd love affairs. There were 
some hundreds of little stockholders like 
the Millses, mourning the hard-won savings 
he had robbed them of. He felt a mighty 
contempt for all these pawns in his game. 

“They don’t last! They don’t last!” he 
told himself. ‘‘Gingerbread people! All 
gingerbread people! A man like me can 
eat ’em up!” 

He clasped his hands and extended hi 
arms above his head, stretching with a slo 
luxury, a lupine smile on his face. An 
abruptly he decided to buy an automobile 

Editor’s Note—This is the first of four stories b 
Will Payne. The second will appear in an early issue 


an’ Saturday night I’ll put him an’ Jodey 
on th’ car an’ start ’em on their way home. 
How will that suit you?” 

“Absolutely, suh, absolutely,” replied 
the major heartily. ‘“‘I have every confi- 
dence both in yore judgment an’ ability to 
perform any task you takein hand. But I 
want you to remembah again all I told you 
about this colt. Tell Sheridan to take a good 
hold of his head aftah th’ break-away an’ 
rate him along in th’ bunch until he bits th’ 
head of th’ stretch—then if he kicks him a 
couple of times he’ll run through ’em like 
water through a sieve. They won’t know 
which way he went. 

“Anothah thing, Mistah Hummin’ Bird. 
If I was you I cert’nly would have a bet 
down. It is not likely that you’ll use much 
of th’ money I’m givin’ you, if in fact mo’ 
than fo’ or five dollahs of it, an’ you have 
my entiah authority an’ consent to bet th’ 
balance of it. Th’ winnings can be all 
yours. It’s an opportunity you should 
almost fo’ce yoreself to take advantage of.”’ 

The Humming Bird yawned to suppress 
asmile. “Still in th’ optimistic class, ma- 
jor? There’s one thing about it, anyway, 
they can’t say they discouraged you round 
here. But so long, I’ll do th’ best I can, an’ 
it ie be that I'll have a bet down on th’ 
colt.” 

As the major turned to go the Bird added 
in mental reservation to himself: 

“Sure I'll have a bet on him, if I go crazy 
between now an’ Saturday.” 

Shooting Star was entered in the third 
race on the succeeding Saturday. Long be- 
fore the bookmakers had ascended their 
stands for the day’s business the Bird was 
circulating busily about the betting ring. 
It was get-away day and the last possi- 
ble chance for him to acquire a winter’s 
bank roll. 

“What’s doin’?”’ inquired Ikey Goldfine, 
of the big-noise book, as the Bird flitted past. 
The latter threw his hands before him, 
palms outward. 
“Don’t know, Ikey. My meal ticket 
left th’ day before yesterday. I’ve just got 
one chanee left. I’m trainin’ a beagle that’s 
in th’ third race an’ I might get alive one to 
bet on him. I’m desperate enough to fight 
aman in an alley for a five-dollar bill.”’ 
“What horse you got?’ queried the 
bookmaker. 
“Why, you know him—that Shootin’ 
Star trick. I guess you took some money 
off him already, but I didn’t see none of it 
omin’ my way. Th’ old guy that owned 
him had to go home, but he’s got Sheridan 
to ride him. There should be a lot of out- 
side money fallin’ in on him with that jock 
up to-day.” 
“He ain’t improved none, has he?”’ 
“Tmproved? He’s gone back! Th’ only 
way he’ll ever run fast enough to win a race 
will be if they tie a trolley to him, an’ then 
he’d be liable to dog it. But say, Ikey, if I 
dig up a real subscriber to-day an’ lead him 
to you will you split th’ sheet with me? I 
zotta have some money, an’ I ain’t goin’ to 
do business with nobody who won’t give 
me a divide.” 
“Why, sure, Hummin’ Bird, sure. I'll 
zive you th’ regular rake-off,” protested 
Goldfine. ‘‘Ain’t I always been lib’ral with 
you? That last eouple a times th’ colt ran 
there was only a few piking bets on him— 
not enough to signify. But you’re smart 
2nough an’ you’re there with th’ language. 
Bring along somethin’ that makes a noise 
ike th’ real thing an’ you’re in with ev’ry 
zent of it—even up.” 
“You want to make him a good price,” 
eautioned the Bird. “‘ Make th’ odds plenty 
cong enough. I never saw a sucker yet that 
wasn’t stung by th’ get-rich-quick bug. It’s 
sh’ chalk marks that catches ’em. You 
could make him a thousand to one if you 
wanted to an’ th’ only chance you’d be 
sakin’ would be that the rest of ’em would 
‘all down.” 
“1 guess it’s the Overland for me on 
shanks’ mare,” soliloquized the Humming 
Bird as he tore up and down the lawn in 
‘ront of the grand stand, as busy as a hunt- 
ng dog, looking for a prospective subscriber. 
He had almost given up the quest as 
‘ruitless and retraced his steps disconso- 
ately to the paddock where Shooting Star 
was awaiting the saddling bell, when his 
attention was attracted to an individual 
who stood before the racer’s stall regarding 
the horse with considerable interest. That 
1e was not a regular attendant at the races 
was immediately apparent to the Bird’s 
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practiced eye. He knew them all, both 
regulars and occasionals. He had never 
seen this man before. In an infinitesimal 
space of time the Bird had appraised the 
stranger. The monogram worked in green 
silk letters on the lapel of his waistcoat, 
the blue-white diamond hanging pendent 
from the golden pick and shovel that dec- 
orated his scarf, proclaimed to the wide, 
wide world that the owner of them was a 
small-town sport with money. The Bird 
edged closer. 

“How do you like him, boss?’’ he queried. 
“Looks like th’ goods, don’t he?” 

“Yep,” admitted the stranger with an 
air of conservatism, “‘he looks all right. Is 
his owner or trainer about?” 

“Wasyouthinkin’ about bettin’ onhim?”’ 

“Oh, yes, I’d risk a dollar or two if I 
could get the right kind of dope. The best 
place to do business, though, is at head- 
quarters.” 

“Well, here you are—you’re right at 
7em,”’ responded the Humming Bird. ‘I’m 
both owner and trainer, an’ I’m worried to 
death. There was a party from th’ city 
promised to come out an’ bet a thousand 
for me to-day on him an’ he ain’t showed up 
yet. It looks like as if he’s goin’ to make a 
bingle, an’ here I’ve had this colt bottled up 
all through the meetin’ waitin’ to make a 
killin’. But I ain’t goin’ to turn him loose 
unless I get th’ money down. Now, looka 
here, stranger, there’s Shorty Sheridan, th’ 
best jock on the race track, standin’ inside 
that stall ready to straddle that horse. You 
can hear me give him his instructions if 
you'll promise me to bet two or three hun- 
dred an’ give me a piece of money out of 
th’ winnin’s. Talk quick! We ain’t got but 
a few minutes.” 

The stranger nodded an assent: ‘‘I’ll bet 
th’.money. Now come on an’ let’s hear 
that jockey spiel.” 

The Bird beckoned to the little rider. 
“Shorty,” said he, ‘‘this here friend of 
mine is puttin’ a swell bet on th’ colt. If he 
wins you have somethin’ comin’ to you. 
Now, all you got to do is to take a good hold 
of his head when th’ barrier lifts an’ rate 
him along in th’ bunch till you hit th’ head 
of th’ stretch; then kick him a couple of 
times an’ he’ll leave ’em like as if they was 
tied to a post. Do you get me, Shorty?” 

“Sure I do, Bird,” replied the jockey. 
“Don’t you never fear, I’ll boot him home.” 

“This colt, I suppose, is of stake class,”’ 
remarked the stranger as the Bird steered 
him toward the betting ring. 

“Stakes? He’s in all th’ big stakes this 
fall. I’m goin’ to ship him to ’Frisco when 
this meetin’s over,’’ volunteered the Bird. 
“He’s in th’ Grass Stakes there, an’ th’ 
Daisy Futurity an’ th’ Expectation—not to 
mention th’ Calamity Handicap. Sure, 
he’s in’em all. Now, you want to bet your 
money on his nose. He’ll win by a Sabbath 
day’s journey. There ain’t anythin’ in that 
race that he can’t run away an’ hide from. 
Look over there at the big-noise book! 
They have forty to one agin him. Better 
make a bee line for it an’ grab.” 

The Bird slipped his hand under the 
stranger’s elbow and almost pushed him 
against the man on the block. 

“Bet him a couple a hundred,”’ he whis- 
pered, as the latter reached for his roll. 

A glance of swift meaning passed be- 
tween Ikey Goldfine and the Bird as the 
stranger bent to extract two one-hundred- 
dollar bills from a well-filled pocketbook. 

“This is pikers’ day for fair,’ chortled 
the bookmaker, as he threw the bills care- 
lessly into the cash box behind him and 
droned out the odds to the ticket-writer. 
“Better take some more of it, stranger. 
There’s all you want of it, and the price is 
liberal enough.” 

The newcomer hesitated a moment, but 
a nudge and a whispered torrent of advice 
from the Bird appeared to decide him. 

“T’ll take two hundred more,” he said 
quietly, ‘‘and you might give me the same 
amount, place and show. How does that 
suit you?” 

“Right-o,”’ responded the man on the 
block, ‘‘come round an’ see me after th’ 
race is over—I’ll buy you a bottle of wine. 
That goes. I mean it.” 

“Oh, I'll be here all right,”’ laughed back 
the man who was not a regular. 

Having once accomplished his design in 
getting a bet down of which he was assured 
a profit, the Humming Bird left the stranger 
to his own devices and stayed out on the 
lawn to watch the race. The horses were 
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over at the post and he viewed them with 
lazy interest as they cavorted about, en- 
deavoring to line up for the start. Finally 
the barrier lifted. A mass of kaleidoscopic 
color broke through, and the race was on. 
The Bird felt thirsty, he stuck his hands 
deep in his pockets and with a sigh of con- 
tentment turned back toward the bar at 
the far end of the stand. 

He had almost reached the haven of 
thirsty souls when a roar from the stand 
apprised him of the fact that the horses had 
turned into the head of the stretch and that 
the contest wasreally on. The Bird chuckled 
to himself. He wondered where Shooting 
Star was placed at this stage of the game, 
and a feeling of curiosity that he could not 
quite diagnose arrested his steps. He lifted 
his race glasses and peered through them 
at the oncoming racers. He put them down 
almost instantaneously and, polishing the 
lenses briskly with his handkerchief, again 
placed them to his eyes. What the Bird 
saw caused him to drop the binoculars on 
the ground with a crash. The favorite and 
Shooting Star were halfway down the home 
stretch, running head and head, but while 
the jockey on the former was driving with 
whip and spur Sheridan on Shooting Star 
was sitting as still as death, crouching over 
his horse’s neek and looking sideways at the 
futile efforts of his opponent. 

In his time the Humming Bird had seen 
the finish of many races. He needed no 
expert testimony to apprise him of the fact 
that it was all over. And even as he stood 
rooted to the ground in a semi-trance, 
Shooting Star had reached the drawgate 
and on being shaken up slightly by his 
rider moved away with long graceful strides 
and passed under the wire a winner by two 
open lengths. 

The Bird had scarcely recovered from 
the shock of this untoward happening when 
he felt a heavy hand on his shoulder, and 
the eyes of Ikey Goldfine, blazing with 
righteous indignation, looked into his. 

“You done me up, you done me up, you 
lobster!”’ hissed the bookmaker. ‘That 
outfit of yours made th’ biggest killin’ 
that’s been made in years. Every book in 
th’ ring has been stung, good and plenty 
too. I lose nearly twenty thousand myself, 
an’ there ain’t one of th’ gang that isn’t 
touched up from two to five. We'll get 
you yet!” 

“S’elp me,” protested the Bird, ‘‘s’elp 
me, Ikey, I’m as innocent as a canary. 
I didn’t know nothin’, s’elp me I didn’t. I 
wasn’t in with th’ play, nor no part of it. 
I’m all tangled up. I don’t know what to 
think of it. I can’t figure it out noway.” 

“Go on, go on,” growled the bookmaker 
wrathfully; ‘‘go on and hand that to some 
one else. You tossed me in th’ air, an’ 
worse than that you made a hick out of me 
to th’ rest of th’ bunch, because when th’ 
play came in on this horse I passed round 
th’ information you handed me as th’ real 
gimmick. There isn’t a man in there that 
wouldn’t like to assassinate me this min- 
ute, an’ half of ’em will think that I framed 
for ’em. But on your way. Some day I’ll 
put a brand on you that’ll never come off. 
There’s a couple of your co-conspirators 
over there, figurin’ up how much they won. 
You’d better hurry up and join them an’ get 
your divvy.” 

The Bird’s gaze followed the shaking 
finger of the bookmaker as he pointed over 
to a corner of the betting ring where the 
stranger of the pick-and-shovel scarf pin 
and the monogrammed waistcoat was en- 
gaged in animated conversation with no 
other person than Major Agamemnon 
Miles! The Bird’s jaw dropped, but true to 
his natural instincts he slid swiftly over and 
stood behind them. In both men’s hands 
were bunches of tickets that, as the Bird 
explained afterward in his picturesque 
way, looked like twin pinochle decks. He 
was about to pursue his investigations fur- 
ther, when the major wheeled and saw him. 

“Why, Mistah Hummin’ Bird,” he ex- 
claimed, “‘heah you are, just in time to join 
in th’ festivities! We cert’nly have to 
thank you fo’ th’ mannah in which you 
looked aftah th’ colt—he did you proud to- 
day, that’s what he did. I told you he was 
a good colt all along, didn’t I? What he 
needed was a strong ridah, an’ he had one 
aboard to-day. Don’t be afraid, I won’t 
forget you in th’ general accountin’.’”’ 

“T thought you had went home?”’ broke 
in the Humming Bird; “I thought you was 
in Kentucky by this time. I ain’t got it 
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all yet—if you was goin’ to pull anythin’ like 
this, why didn’t you put me in it?” 

“As to that part of it,” said the major, 
evading the first part of the question, “‘I am 
very shuah you have nothin’ to cavil at. I 
told you frequently an’ again that this colt 
was a good one an’ that he would win when 
th’ time came. If you didn’t believe me I 
cert’nly can’t help it. If you remembah, 
I even gave you money to bet on him. 

“But, changing the subject, by th’ way, 
I want to introduce you to my friend Belle- 
ville D. Smithers, president of the Nodville 
Hardware Company. From what he tells 
me I guess you an’ he have already met, but 
there is no reason why you should not know 
each othah in a mo’ fo’mal mannah. Mr. 
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but it didn’t prove to be a very payin’ 
venture. I always assured him I would 
pull him out even, an’ I guess I’ve done it 
to-day. 

“That’s what you have,’ assented 
Smithers. ‘‘You’ve sure done it, major, 
and I want to tell you that you’rea trump.” 

“T’m in Dutch with everybody on th’ 
race track,” mourned the Humming Bird. 
“Tt’ll be tough sleddin’ for me from now 
on. But th’ worst of it is how it hurts my 
feelings to think I was toutin’ your part- 
ner, major, an’ never fell for jt.”’ 

“That’s all right, that’s all right. Th’ 
less said, soonest mended,” replied the ma- 
jor. ‘You won’t lose anything by it. Ifa 
thousand or so will help you out, it’s heah 


Smithers and I were once in th’ ice business, fo’ you. An’, furthahmo’, you’d bettah 
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Hardly Worth Mentioning 


S AL STEWART, who runs a hotel in 
New Orleans, tells the tale, a ninety- 
year-old negro man, who was homeless, 
penniless, infirm and crippled, crawled into 
a hayloft in a strange neighborhood to 
spend his last hours. 

The darky who owned the hay saw a sus- 
picious figure slinking into his stable and 
came with his shotgun to make the intruder 
a prisoner. Cautiously entering the stable 
he detected a rustling in the hay and, aim- 
ing his gun in the direction whence the 
sound came, yelled out: 

““T got you! Dog-gone you, I got you!” 

The expiring wanderer raised his head 
and, as he gazed down the gun barrels, 
replied wanly: 

An’ a great git you got!” 


Fair Exchange 


ARRY BURKE, of the editorial staff 

of the New York Evening World, has 
a friend on the New York East Side who, 
in turn, has a friend who is alleged to have 
lately arrived from Russia, after serving as 
color bearer of a Russian regiment in the 
campaign in Eastern Prussia. 

When the newcomer reached the con- 
genial atmosphere of a Yiddish café on 
Allen Street he wore a large medal on his 
breast, which he explained had been given 
to him by the express command of the 
Czar. Shortly after receiving the deco- 
ration he had become ill and was mustered 
out of service; hence his appearance in 
America. 

“What did you do to win a medal?” 
inquired Burke’s friend. 

“T brought in a German battle flag,” 
said the ex-soldier with becoming modesty. 

“No wonder you got a medal!” said the 
East Sider. ‘‘ Were you shot in getting it?”’ 

ee No.” 

“Didn’t you have to kill any Germans 
to get it? a 


“‘Didn’t you run great personal danger in 
getting it?” 

“e No.” 

“Well, how did you get it, then?”’ 

“Well,” said the hero, “I was in the 
Russian trenches with my regiment, and in 
the trenches just in front of us was a Ger- 
man regiment; and I saw the man who was 
carrying their battle flag, and he looked like 
a good business man. So I waited that 
evening until everything was quiet and 
then I went over, all by myself, when no- 
body was looking—and we traded flags.”’ 


A Fair Proposition 


CCORDING to the story they are tell- 
ing in New York, the German Kaiser 
was complimenting a soldier named Ein- 
stein, who had distinguished himself on the 
field of battle. 

“T am told,” so the Kaiser is quoted as 
saying, “‘that you are a very poor man 
and the only support of your aged parents. 
Because of your poverty you shall have 
your choice between taking the Iron Cross 
or a hundred marks.” 

“Your Majesty,’”’ inquired the canny 
hero, ‘‘what is the cross worth in money?” 

“Not much,” said his emperor; “‘it is the 
honor that makes it valuable. It is worth 
perhaps two marks.” 

“‘Very well, then,” said Private Einstein, 
drawing himself up to his full height and 
saluting. “I will take the Iron Cross and 
ninety-eight marks in cash!’ 


The Belated Truth 


HE funeral was over, so Sinclair Lewis 
says. The elderly widower, having re- 

turned from the cemetery, sat on the front 
porch of his small New Hampshire cottage, 
whistling softly to himself. A neighbor 
passed, and saw the solitary figure in the 
shadow of the porch, and halted his team. 

‘‘Well, Uncle Gil,’’ he said, striving to 
put sympathy into his tones, “‘how air you 
bearing up?” 

“‘Fust-rate, Eth,” said the supposedly 
bereaved one cheerfully. ‘‘Dun’t know as 
I ever felt better.” 

“T thought mebbe you’d be missin’— 
her,” said the startled neighbor. ‘“‘She was 
a good wife—tuck keer of your home and 
raised your children, and always done 
mighty well by you durin’ all the thutty 
years you lived together.” 

“Yas; I know that,” stated the widower. 
“She done all them things and I lived with 
her thutty years, jest ez you wassayin’; but, 
gol dern it, I never did like her!” 


A Naval Calamity 


OLLOWING the first outbreak of hos- 

tilities in Europe, great crowds gathered 
nightly before the offices of the New York 
newspapers to read the war bulletins. One 
evening two darkies stood in the crowd 
that was packed at the upper end of the 
Times Building. It will be remembered 
that His Holiness Pius X was then at the 
point of death. 

Suddenly, in the midst of bulletins deal- 
ing with the fighting in Belgium, this line 
flashed out: “‘Pope Sinking!”’ 

One of the negroes, evidently very pro- 
Allies in his feelings, let out a yell. 

“Dar goes de biggest warship dem Ger- 
mans is got!”’ he announced. 


Perfect Mental Rest 


HE little group of men who make a 

living by serving as fishing and hunting 
guides to city sportsmen on the shores and 
watets of Great South Bay, which indents 
the sea side of Long Island, are a race unto 
themselves—uncommunicative, competent 
and tremendously silent. Not long ago 
Bozeman Bulger—who is by way of being 
the worst duck shot and one of the most 
persistent in the world—was in a blind 
with his favorite guide. He endeavored to 
draw out his companion. 

“Tom,” he said, ‘““what do you fellows 
do down here when the bay freezes over 
and stops the hunting and fishing?” 

“Well,” said Tom, after a contemplative 
pause, ‘‘ we git round the stove in the boat- 
house and just set and think. Sometimes 
we jest set.” 


._The Admirable Towser 


pe ip got the most wonderful dog in the 
world—the smartest, I mean,’ said 
one of a party camping in Canada last fall. 
“When I bring out my rifle he knows I’m 
going after deer and he never offers to fol- 
low me; but if he sees me reach for my 
shotgun he knows that means partridges, 
and when I get to the woods I find him there 
waiting forme. Actually that dog knows 
the difference between arifle and ashotgun.’ 
“That’s nothing,” said Frank Packard 
from his place at the other side of the fire. 
“You fellows have seen my little Towser, 
haven’t you? Well, when I begin to get 
out my fishing kit Towser runs up behind 
the barn and begins digging worms!” 
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come on down home with me an’ rest up 
until these folks roun’ heah cool off. You 
ain’t th’ first man I evah met with a kitful 
of tools that didn’t know how to use ’em.’’ 

“P’raps I'll come some time, major. 
P’raps I'll get down to see you before th’ 
snow flies. You’ve got a heart in you as big 
as a house, an’ I’m willin’ to string with 
you. But it’s a pillow to a pitchfork that 
I’ll make one journey first.” 

“Where to? Where to?” inquired the 
major solicitously. 

“T’m a-goin’ to take some of that money 
you’ve give me,” concluded the Bird sol- 
emnly — “I’m a-goin’ to take fifty per cent 
of it an’ hike for th’ Bloomingdale Asylum 
to try an’ find out from them doctors 
what’s th’ matter with me nut.” 


Ly 


Not Even Standing Room 


SMALL-TIME vaudeville actor lost 

his aged father. On the day after the 
burial a fellow professional met the bereft 
one on the street. 

“Old man,” he said, “I’m sorry I 
couldn’t get to the funeral yesterday. Still, 
I understand all your father’s old friends 
and most of your friends turned out to pay 
him the last respects.” 

“Did they?” said the son. ‘Did they? 
My boy, we turned ’em away!” 


Real Quality Was Lacking 


HEN Grantland Rice, who now 
writes verses and prose for one of the 
New York papers, came from Nashville to — 
Manhattan to live he brought along his 
small daughter, Florence, then just five 
years old. The Rice family established © 
themselves in an apartment uptown; and — 
on the day after they got settled little Miss 
Florence was taken out for a walk by her — 
negro nurse, also a Tennessee importation. — 
The pair spent an hour on Riverside Drive. © 
“Well, Florence,’ inquired her mother — 
when the small promenader returned, 
“how did you enjoy it?” | 
“Not very much,” said Florence calmly. ; 
“Didn’t you see anything?” pressed 
Mrs. Rice. . 
“Only alot of Northerners,’ said Florence. 


Where Brother Jones Got Off 


BISHOP of the African Methodist 
Episcopal Church in Tennessee was 
entertaining a number of his preachers at 
a chicken supper, following the holding of 
the Annual Conference. 
Except one very small and very black — 
presiding elder, all the guests were of an 
impressive size and bearing. In serving the 
plates the host overlooked the little man. 
Presently the time came for replenishing — 
the plates, and now the bishop saw the small 
figure, wedged in behind two wide, broad- 
clothed forms. 
“Brother Jones,” he inquired in his best 
pulpit voice, “‘ will you have more chicken?” 
“More?” shrilled Brother Jones indig- 
nantly—‘‘more? Huh! I ain’t never had 
some yit!”’ 


Everything to Match 


ie THE first few days of the European 
war the English War Office enrolled for 
drill service every ex-noncommissioned 
officer who still remembered the manual of 
arms. Among the veterans who answered 
their country’s call was one grizzled Irish-— 
man who, according to Fred Grundy, made 
a sorry hash at roll call of some of the 
aristocratic names that appeared on the 
company muster. 

Halfway down the column he halted 
over one name and spelled it painfully— 
M-o-n-t-a-g-u-e. Then he called out: 

“Montaggy!”’ 

No one answered. The sergeant scowled 
at the list and tried again. 

“Montaggy!’”’ he bawled. 

“Probably you mean me,” said a gentle- 
man recruit standing in the second row 
with his hands at his sides and his monocle 
fixed in his eye. ‘‘My name happens to be 
Montague,’’ he explained, giving the word 
its customary pronunciation. 

“Ts that so?” thundered the old non- 
com. ‘Very well, then, Mister Mon-ty- 
goo; you drop out of line and do two hours’ 
fat-ty-goo!” ‘ 


“Not me,” he said. ‘‘I’ve been had too 
often. You're a good smooth talker and 
you may be all right, but I can’t take a 
chance at my time of life.’ 

““What’s he want now?”’ asked the other. 

“The old story,’’ said Cousin Egbert: 
“come off and left his purse on the hatrack 
or out in the woodshed some place.”’ This 
was the height of absurdity, for I had said 
nothing of the sort. 

“T was looking for something like that,” 
said the other. “I never make a mistake 
in faces. You got a watch there, haven’t 
you?” 

“Yes, sir,”’ I said, and laid on the table 
my silver English half-hunter. They both 
fell to examining this with interest and pres- 
ently the Tuttle person spoke up excitedly: 

“Well, darn my skin if he ain’t got a gen- 
uine double Gazottz! How did you come 
by this, my man?’ he demanded sharply. 

“Tt came from my brother-in-law, sir,”’ 
I explained, ‘‘six years ago as security for a 
trifling loan.” 

“He sounds honest enough,” said the 
Tuttle person to Cousin Egbert. 

“Yes, but maybe it ain’t a regular double 
Gazottz,”’ said the latter. ‘‘The market is 
flooded with imitations.” 

“No, sir, I can’t be fooled on them boys,” 
insisted the other. ‘Blindfold me and I 
could pick a double Gazottz out every 
time. I’m going to take a chance on it, 
anyway.” Whereupon the fellow pocketed 
my watch and from his wallet passed me 
a note of the so-called French money which 
I was astounded to observe was for the 
equivalent of four pounds, or one hundred 
francs as the French will have it. “Tl 
advance that much on it,” he said, “‘but 
don’t ask for another cent until I’ve had 
it thoroughly gone over by a plumber. It 
may have moths in it.” 

It seemed to me-that the chap was quite 
off his head, for the watch was worth not 
more than ten shillings at the most, though 
what a double Gazottz might be I could not 
guess. However I saw it would be wise to 
appear to accept the loan and tendered the 
note in payment of the score. 

When I had secured the change I sought 
to intimate that we should be leaving. I 
thought even the street fair would be better 
for us than this rapid consumption of 
stimulants. 

“T bet he’d go without buying,” said 

Cousin Egbert. 
- “No, he wouldn’t,” said the other. “He 
knows what’s customary in a case like this. 
He’s just a little embarrassed. Wait and 
see if I ain’t right.’’ At which they both sat 
and stared at me in silence for some mo- 
ments until at last I ordered more drink, as 
I saw was expected of me. 

“He wants the cabman to have one with 
him,” said Cousin Egbert, whereat the 
other not only beckoned our cabby to join 
us, but called to two laborers who were 
passing and also induced the waiter who 
served us to join in the round. 

“Heseems to have a lot of tough friends,” 
said Cousin Egbert as we all drank, though 
he well knew I had extended none of these 
invitations. 

“Acts like a drunken sailor soon as he 
gets a little money,” said the other. 

“Three rousing cheers,” replied Cousin 
Egbert, and to my great chagrin he leaped 
to his feet, seized one of the navvies about 
the waist and there on the public pavement 
did a crude dance with him to the strains of 
the Marseillaise from the steam orches- 
trion. Not only this, but when the music 
had ceased he traded hats with the navvy, 
securing a most shocking affair in place of 
the new one, and as they parted he pre- 
sented the fellow with the gloves and stick 
I had purchased for him that very morning. 
As I stared aghast at this faux pas the 
navvy, with his new hat at an angle and 
twirling the stick, proceeded down the street 
with mincing steps and exaggerated airs of 
gentility, to the applause of the entire 
crowd, including Cousin Egbert. 
“This ain’t quite the hat I want,”’ he said 
as he returned to us, “‘but the day is young. 
Tl have other chances.”’ And with the help 
of the public house window as a mirror he 
adjusted the unmentionable thing with af- 
fectations of great nicety. 

“He always was a dressy old scoundrel,” 
remarked the Tuttle person. And then, as 
the music came to us once more, he con- 
tinued: “Say, Sour-Dough, let’s go over to 
the rodeo—they got.some likely looking 

roncs over there.” 
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Arm in arm, accordingly, they crossed 
the street and proceeded to the carrousel, 
first warning the cabby and myself to stay 
by them lest harm should come to us. What 
now ensued was perhaps their most re- 
markable behavior of the day. At the time 
I could account for it only by the liquor 
they had consumed, but later experience in 
the States convinced me that they were at 
times consciously spoofing. I mean to say 
that it was quite too absurd—their seri- 
ously believing what they seemed to believe. 

The carrousel being at rest when we ap- 
proached, they gravely examined each one 
of the painted wooden effigies, looking into 
such of the mouths as were open and cau- 
tiously feeling the forelegs of the different 
mounts, keeping up an elaborate pretense 
the while that the beasts were real and that 
they were in danger of being kicked. One 
absurdly painted horse they agreed would 
be the most difficult to ride. Examining 
his mouth they disputed as to his age and 
called the cabby to have his opinion of the 
thing’s fetlocks, warning each other to be- 
ware of his rearing. The cabby, who was 
doubtless also intoxicated, made an equal 
pretense of the beast’s realness, and in- 
dulged, I gathered, in various criticisms of 
its legs at great length. 

“T think he’s right,’ remarked the Tuttle 
person when the cabby had finished. ‘‘It’s 
a bad ease of splints. The leg would be 
blistered if I had him.” 

“T wouldn’t give him corral room,”’ said 
Cousin Egbert. ‘‘He’s a bad actor. Look 
at his eye. Whoa there—you would, would 
you!’’ Here he made a pretense that the 
beast had seized him by the shoulder. 
“He’s a man-eater—what did I tell you? 
Keep him away.” 

“T’ll take that out of him,” said the 
Tuttle person. ‘‘I’ll show him who’s his 
master.” 

“You ain’t never going to try to ride him, 
Jeff! Think of the wife and little ones!” 

“You know me, Sour-Dough. No horse 
never stepped out from under me yet. I'll 
not only ride him but I’ll put a silver dollar 
in each stirrup and give you a thousand for 
each one I lose and a thousand for every 
time I touch leather.” 

; ae Egbert here began to plead tear- 
ully: 

“Don’t do it, Jef_—come on round here. 
There’s a big five-year-old blue roan round 
here that will be safe as a church for you. 
Let that pinto alone. They ought to be 
arrested for having him here.”’ 

But the other seemed obdurate. 

“Start her up, professor, when I give the 
word,” he called to the proprietor, and 
handed him one of the French bank notes. 
“Play it all out,’’ he directed as this person 
gasped with amazement. 

Cousin Egbert then proceeded to the 
head of the beast. 

“You'll have to blind him,” he said. 

“‘Sure!’’ replied the other, and with loud 
and profane cries to the animal they bound 
a handkerchief about his eyes. 

“T can tell he’s going to be a twister,” 
warned Cousin Egbert. ‘‘I better ear him.” 
And to my increased amazement he took 
one of the beast’s leather ears between his 
teeth and held it tightly. Then with sooth- 
ing words to the supposedly dangerous 
animal the Tuttle person mounted him. 

“Let him go,” he called to Cousin Egbert, 
who released the ear from between his 
teeth. 

“Wait,” called the latter, ‘‘we’re all go- 
ing with you.”” Whereupon he insisted that 
the cabby and I should enter a sort of swan- 
boat directly in the rear. I felt a silly fool, 
but I saw there was nothing else to be done. 
Cousin Egbert himself mounted a horse he 
had called a blue roan, waved his hand to 
the proprietor, who switched a lever, the 
Marseillaise blared forth and the platform 
began to revolve. As we moved, the Tuttle 
person whisked the handkerchief from off 
the eyes of his mount and with loud shrill 
cries began to beat the sides of its head with 
his soft hat, bobbing about in his saddle, 
moreover, as if the beast were most unruly 
and like to dismount him. Cousin Egbert 
joined in the yelling, I am sorry to say, and 
lashed his beast as if he would overtake his 
companion. The cabman also became ex- 
cited and shouted his utmost, apparently 
in the way of encouragement. Strange to 
say, I presume on account of the motion, 
I felt the thing was becoming infectious 
and was absurdly moved to join in the 
shouts, restraining myself with difficulty. 


I could distinctly imagine we were in the | 


hunting field and riding the tails off the 
hounds, as one might say. 

In view of what was later most unjustly 
alleged of me I think it as well to record 
now that, though I had partaken freely of 
the_stimulants since our meeting with the 
Tuttle person, I was not intoxicated, nor 
until this moment had I felt even the slight- 
est elation. Now, however, I did begin 
to feel conscious of a mild exhilaration, 
and to be aware that I was viewing the be- 
havior of my companions with a sort of 
superior but amused tolerance. I can ac- 
count for this only by supposing that the 
swift revolutions of the carrousel had in 
some occult manner intensified or consum- 
mated, as one might say, the effect of my 
previous potations. I mean to say the 
continued swirling about gave me a frothy 
feeling that was not unpleasant. 

As the contrivance came to rest, Cousin 
Egbert ran to the Tuttle person, who had 
dismounted, and warmly shook his hand, as 
did the cabby. 

“T certainly thought he had you there 
once, Jeff,’’ said Cousin Egbert. ‘Of all 
the twisters I ever saw, that outlaw is the 
worst.” 

“Wanted to roll me,” said the other, 
“but I learned him something.” 

It may not be credited, but at this mo- 
ment I found myself examining the beast 
and saying, “‘He’s crocked himself up, sir— 
he’s gone tender at the heel.’’ I knew per- 
fectly, it must be understood, that this was 
silly, and yet I further added, “‘I fancy he’s 
picked up a stone.”’ I mean to say it was 
the most utter rot—pretending seriously 
that way. 

““You come away,” said Cousin Egbert. 
“Next thing you'll be thinking you can ride 
him yourself.” 

I did in truth experience an earnest crav- 
ing for more of the revolutions and said as 
much, adding that I rode at twelve stone. 

“Let him break his neck if he wants to,” 
urged the Tuttle person. 

“Tt wouldn’t be right,’”’ replied Cousin 
Egbert, “‘not in his condition. Let’s see if 
we can’t find something gentle for him. 
Not the roan—I found she ain’t bridle- 
wise. How about that pheasant?” 

“Tt’s an ostrich, sir,” I corrected him, as 
indeed it most distinctly was, though at my 
words they both indulged in loud laughter, 
affecting to consider that I had misnamed 
the creature. 

“Ostrich!’”’ they shouted. ‘Poor old 
Bill—he thinks it’s an ostrich!” 

“Quite so, sir,” I said pleasantly but 
firmly, determining not to be hoaxed again. 

“Don’t drivel that way,” said the Tuttle 
person. 

‘Leave it to the driver, Jeff, maybe he’ll 
believe him,” said Cousin Egbert almost 
sadly, whereupon the other addressed the 
cabby. 

“Hey, Frank,” he began, and continued 
with some French words, among which I 
caught vooley-voos, ally caffy, foomer and 
something that sounded much like kafooz- 
leum, at which the cabby spoke at some 
length in his native language concerning 
the ostrich. When he had done the Tuttle 
person turned to me with a superior frown. 

“Now I guess you’re satisfied,” he re- 
marked. ‘‘ Youheard what Frank said—it’s 
an Arabian muffin bird.” 

Of course I was perfectly certain that the 
chap had said nothing of the sort, but I re- 
solved to enter into the spirit of the thing, 
so I merely said: ‘‘ Yes, sir; my error; it 
was only at first glance that it seemed to be 
an ostrich.” : 

“Come along,’’ said Cousin Egbert. ‘“‘I 
won’t let him ride anything he can’t guess 
the name of. It wouldn’t be right to his 
folks.” 

“Well, what’s that then?’’? demanded 
the other, pointing full at the giraffe. 

“Tt’s a bally ant-eater, sir,’ I replied, 
divining that I should be wise not to seem 
too obvious in naming the beast. 

“Well, well, so it is!’’ exclaimed the Tut- 
tle person delightedly. 

““He’s got the eye with him this time,” 
said Cousin Egbert admiringly. 

“‘He’s sure a wonder,” said the other. 
“That thing had me fooled; I thought at 
first it was a Russian mouse hound.” 

“Well, let him ride it then,” said Cousin 
Egbert, and I was practically lifted into the 
saddle by the pair of them. 

“One moment!” said Cousin Egbert. 
“Can’t you see the poor thing has a sore 
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“Poor glasses merely 
make eyestrain 
worse 


A prescription from the best 
eye specialist in the world 
would do you more harm than 
good unless accurately filled 
with flawless lenses properly 
adjusted in a correctly de- 
signed mounting. All our 
lenses and mountings are 
made by the American Op- 
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raise poultry. All about Runner ducks, 52 
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Periodical, 

up-to-date; 
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ABLE IDEAS WANTED. Manu- 
facturers want Owen patents. Send 
for 3 free books; inventions wanted, 
I get patent or no fee. Manufacturing facilities. 

RICHARD B. OWEN, 33 Owen Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


Vaudeville Sketches, Entertainments, 
Monologs, Dia- Pantomimes, 
logs, Recitations, Tableaux, Drills, 


Musical Pieces, Minstrel Material, Make-up Goods, 
Large Catalog Free. T, 8S. DENISON & CO., Dept. 20, Chicago 
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vert it into money let us 


tell you how to do it. 
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THE Curtis PUBLISHING COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Spending 
Money 
Getting Low? 


ITH the holi- 


days over and 
spending money get- 
ing low, most young 
people are commenc- 
ing to think about 
replenishing empty 
purses. If you are 
among the number 
the remedy is all 
ready for you. 


Thousands of young folks 
and, for that matter, older 
ones too are turning what 
would otherwise be idle 
hours into bright, shin- 
ing dollars. You can jon 
them if you wish to do 
so. Lhe best of it is 
that it doesn’t interfere 
with other work or house- 
hold duties. You can de- 
vote just as much or as 
little time to itas youwish. 


To any person we will 
pay a liberal monthly 
salary and an extracash 
commission for looking 
after our renewals and 
for introducing The 


Saturday Evening Post 
and The Ladies’ Home 


Journal to new readers. 


There is not one cent of 
expense to you. Your 
only investment is the 
whole or a part of your 
time. You can be just as 
successful as all the others 
have been. A line of in- 
quiry will bring every- 
thing necessary for trying 
the experiment now. 


Box 709, Agency Division 


The Curtis Publishing Co. 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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throat? Wait till I fix him.’’ And forth- 
with he removed his spats and in another 
moment had buckled them securely high 
about the throat of the giraffe. 

It will be seen that I was not myself when 
I say that this performance did not shock 
me as it should have done, though I was 
less entertained by it than were the remain- 
der of our party and a circle of the French 
lower classes that had formed about us. 

“Give him his head! Let’s see what time 
you can make!” shouted Cousin Egbert 
as the affair began once more to revolve. I 
saw that both my companions held opened 
watches in their hands. 

It here becomes difficult for me to be 
lucid about the succeeding events of the 
day. I was conscious of a mounting exhil- 
aration as my beast swept me round the 
circle, and of a marked impatience with 
many of the proprieties of behavior that 
ordinarily with me matter enormously. I 
swung my hat and joyously urged my 
strange steed to a faster pace, being con- 
scious of loud applause each time I passed 
my companions. For certain lapses of 
memory thereafter I must wholly blame 
this insidious motion. 

For example, though I believed myself to 
be still mounted and whirling—indeed I 
was strongly aware of the motion—I found 
myself seated again at the corner public 
house and rapping smartly for drink, which 
I paid for. I was feeling remarkably fit and 
suffered only a mild wonder that I should 
have left the carrousel without observing 
it. Having drained my glass I then remem- 
ber asking Cousin Egbert if he would con- 
sent to change hats with the cabby, which 
he willingly did. It was a top hat of some 
strange hard material brightly glazed. Al- 
though many unjust things were said of me 
later, this is the sole incident of the day 
which caused me to admit that I might 
have taken a glass too much—especially as 
I undoubtedly praised Cousin Egbert’s ap- 
pearance when the exchange had been 
made and was heard to wish that we might 
all have hats so smart. 

It was directly after this that young Mr. 
Elmer, the art student, invited us to his 
studio, though I had not before remarked 
his presence and cannot recall now where 
we met him. The occurrence in the studio, 
however, was entirely natural. I wished to 
please my friends and made no demur what- 
ever when asked to don the things: a trou- 
serish affair of sheep’s wool which they 
called chaps, a flannel shirt of blue—they 
knotted a scarlet silk handkerchief round 
my neck—and a wide-brimmed white hat 
with four indentations in the crown, such 
as one may see worn in the cinema dramas 
by cow persons and other Western-Coast 
desperadoes. When they had strapped 
round my waist a large pistol in a leather 
jacket I considered the effect picturesque 
in the extreme and my friends were loud in 
their approval of it. 

I repeat, it was an occasion when it would 
have been boorish in me to refuse to meet 
them halfway. I even told them an ex- 
cellent wheeze I had long known, which I 
thought they might not have heard. It 
runs, ‘‘ Why is Charing Cross? Because the 
Strand runs into it.”” I mean to say this is 
comic provided one enters wholly into the 
spirit of it, as there is required a certain 
nimbleness of mind to get the point, as one 
might say. In the present instance some 
needed element was lacking, for they actu- 
ally drew aloof from me and conversed in 
low tones among themselves, pointedly ig- 
noring me. I repeated the thing to make 
sure they should see it, whereat I heard 
Cousin Egbert say, “Better not irritate 
him—he’ll get mad if we don’t laugh.” 
After which they burst into laughter so ex- 
travagant that I knew it to be feigned. 
Hereupon, feeling quite drowsy, I resolved 
to have forty winks, and with due apologies 
reclined upon the couch, where I drifted into 
a refreshing slumber. 

Later I inferred that I must have slept 
for some hours. I was awakened by a light 
flashed in my eyes and beheld Cousin Eg- 
bert and the Tuttle person, the latter wish- 
ing to know how late I expected to keep 
them up. I was on my feet at once with 
apologies, but they instantly hustled me to 
the door, down a flight of steps, through a 
courtyard and into the waiting cab. It was 
then I noticed that I was wearing the curi- 
ous hat of the American Far West, but when 
I would have gone back to leave it and se- 
cure my own they protested vehemently, 
wishing to know if I had not given them 
trouble enough that day. 

In the cab I was still somewhat drowsy, 
but gathered that my companions had left 
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me to dine and attend a public dance hall 
with the cubbish art student. They had 
not seemed to need sleep and were still 
wakeful, for they sang from time to time, 
and Cousin Egbert lifted the cabby’s hat 
which he still wore, bowing to imaginary 
throngs along the street which were sup- 
posed to be applauding him. I at once 
became conscience-stricken at the thought 
of Mrs. Effie’s feelings when she should dis- 
cover him to be in this state, and was on 
the point of suggesting that he seek another 
apartment for the night when the cab 
pulled up in front of our own hotel. 

Though I protest that I was now entirely 
recovered from any effect that the alcohol 
might have had upon me, it was not until 
this moment that I most horribly discov- 
ered myself to be in the cow person’s full 
regalia which I had donned in the studio in 
a spirit of pure frolic. I mean to say I had 
never intended to wear the things beyond 
the door and could not have been hired to 
do so. What was my amazement then to 
find my companions|laboriously lifting me 
from the cab in this impossible tenue. I ob- 
jected vehemently, but little good it did me. 

“Get a policeman if he starts any of that 
rough stuff,” said the Tuttle person, and 
in sheer horror of a scandal I subsided, 
while one on either side they hustled me 
through the hotel lounge—happily vacant 
of every one but a tariff manager—and into 
the lift. And now I perceived that they 
were once more pretending to themselves 
that I was in a bad way from drink, though 
I could not at once suspect the full iniquity 
of their design. 

As we reached our own floor, one of them 
still seeming to support me on either side, 
they began loud and excited admonitions 
to me to be still, to come along as quickly 
as possible, to stop singing and not to 
shoot. I mean to say I was entirely quiet, I 
was coming along as quickly as they would 
let me, I had not sung and did not wish to 
shoot, yet they persisted in making this 
loud ado over my supposed intoxication— 
aimlessly as I thought—until the door of 
the Floud drawing room opened and Mrs. 
Effie appeared in the hallway. At this they 
redoubled their absurd violence with me 
and by dint of tripping me they actually 
made it appear that I was scarce able to 
walk, nor do I imagine that the costume I 
wore was any testimonial to my sobriety. 

“Now we got him safe,”’ panted Cousin 
Egbert, pushing open the door of my room. 

“Get his gun first,’ warned the Tuttle 
person, and this being taken from me I was 
unceremoniously shoved inside. 

“What does all this mean?’”’ demanded 
Mrs. Effie, coming rapidly down the hall. 
“Where have you been till this time of 
night? I bet it’s your fault, Jeff Tuttle— 
you’ve been getting him going.” 

They were both voluble with denials of 
this, and though I could scarce believe my 
ears, they proceeded to tell a story that 
laid the blame entirely on me. 

“No, ma’am, Mis’ Effie,”’ began the Tut- 
tle person, ‘‘it ain’t that way at all. You 
wrong me if ever a man was wronged.” 

“You just seen what state he was in, 
didn’t you?”’ asked Cousin Egbert in tones 
of deep injury. ‘Do you want to take 
another look at him?” and he made as if 
to push the door farther open upon me. 

“Don’t do it—don’t get him started 
again,’ warned the Tuttle person. ‘I’ve 
had trouble enough with that man to-day.” 

“T seen it coming this morning,” said 
Cousin Egbert, ‘‘when we was at the art 
gallery. He had a kind of wild look in his 
eyes, and I says right then, ‘There’s a man 
ought to be watched,’ and —— Well, one 
thing led to another. Look at this hat he 
made me wear—nothing would satisfy him 
but I should trade hats with some 
cabdriver 8 

“T was coming along from looking at 
two or three good churches,” broke in the 
Tuttle person, ‘“‘when I seen Sour-Dough 
here having a kind of mix-up with this man 
because of him insisting he must ride a 
kangaroo orsomething onamerry-go-round, 
and wanting Sour-Dough to ride an ostrich 
with him, and then when we got him qui- 
eted down a little, nothing would do him 
but he’s got to be a cowboy—you seen his 
clothes, didn’t you? And of course I wanted 
to get back to Addie and the girls, but I 
seen Sour-Dough here was in trouble so I 
stayed right by him and between us we got 
the maniac here.” 

“‘He’s one of them should never touch 
liquor,” said Cousin Egbert; ‘‘it makes a 
demon of him.” 

“T got his knife away from him early in 
the game,” said the other. 
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“T don’t suppose I got to wear this cab- 
man’s hat just because he told me to, have 
I?” demanded Cousin Egbert. 

“And here I’d been looking forward to a 
quiet day seeing some well-known objects 
of interest,’’ came from the other—“‘after I 
got my tooth pulled, that is.” 

“And me with a tooth, too, that nearly 
drove me out of my mind,” said Cousin 
Egbert suddenly. 

I could not see Mrs. Effie, but she had 
evidently listened to this outrageous tale 
with more or less belief, though not wholly 
credulous. “‘You men have both been 
drinking yourselves,” she said shrewdly. 

“We had to take a little; he made us,” 
declared the Tuttle person brazenly. 

“He got so he insisted on our taking 
something every time he did,” added Cousin 
Egbert. “‘And anyway, I didn’t care so 
much, with this tooth of mine aching like 
it does.” 

“You come right out with me and around 
to that dentist I went to this morning,” 
said the Tuttle person. “You'll suffer all 
night if you don’t.” 

“Maybe I’d better,” said Cousin Egbert, 
“though I hate to leave this comfortable 
hotel and go out into the night air again.” 

“T’ll have the right of this in the morn- 
ing,’ said Mrs. Effie. ‘‘Don’t think it’s 
going to stop here.’”’ At this my door was 
pulled to and the key turned in the lock. 

Frankly I am aware that what I have 
put down above is incredible, yet not a sin- 
gle detail have I distorted. With a quite 
devilish ingenuity they had fastened upon 
some true bits: I had suggested the change 
of hats with the cabby, I had wished to ride 
the giraffe, and the Tuttle person had se- 
cured my knife, but how monstrously untrue 
of me was the impression conveyed by these 
isolated facts. I could believe now quite all 
the tales I had ever heard of the queerness 
of Americans. I went to bed resolving to let 
the morrow take care of itself. 

Again I was awakened by a light flashing 
in my eyes, and became aware that Cousin 
Egbert stood in the middle of the room. 
He was reading from his notebook of art 
criticism with something of an oratorical 
effect. Through the half-drawn curtains I 
could see that dawn was breaking. Cousin 
Egbert was no longer wearing the cabby’s 
hat. It was now the flat cap of the Paris 
constable or policeman. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 


Color-Blind Bugs 


AMPS that will not attract crawling 
bugs and flying insects at night are 
now proposed, and there is good reason to 
expect that experiments will show such 
lights to be practicable though not very 
economical. On summer nights the insect 
nuisance, due to the attraction of lights, is 
often so vexatious that the inconveniences 
of darkness are preferable. In the tropics 
the nuisance is almost constant. 

The ideal outdoor light would be one 
that insects could not see with their limited 
powers of vision, but which would still give 
ample light for human beings. To some 
extent this result has already been accom- 
plished by using red lights; and in the 
tropics lamps with ruby globes are not un- 
common. Some insects cannot see red, and 
all insects seem to be more or less lacking 
in red sensation. 

Bees, for instance, have no ability to de- 
tect red; in other words, to bees red is the 
same as black. A noted biologist recently 
determined exactly all the colors and shades 
of color bees can see, by feeding experi- 
ments. In a few hours bees would learn 
that the professor put sweets in blue or 
yellow dishes, but not in gray dishes; and 
by varying the details it was easily possible 
to discover the color senses of the bees. 
They were found to confuse red and black 
so uniformly that it was evident both 
seemed black to the bees. 

An electrical engineer has suggested that 
the new neon-gas-filled lamps, having a 
natural ruby shade and yet giving a large 
quantity of light, may become the basis 
of alamp that will not attract bugs. Small 
neon lamps are not yet manufactured, but 
they may be on the market before long. 

Experiments to determine just what rays 
are seen best by night insects will give 
the information necessary for constructing 
a color-sereen globe. Then by combining 
the very efficient neon lamp with such a 
specially prepared globe it ought to be pos- 
sible to obtain a lamp that will give ample 
light for many uses and yet be more or less 
invisible to insect pests. 


HE “Ultimate-Six” because, we believe, that this Paige 

“Six” fixes at $1395 the highest price you should pay 

or have to pay for a six-cylinder car of supreme value. 

The “Ultimate-Six” because, we believe, once again the 

Paige-Detroit Motor Car Company has led the way both in 

quality and price, and the Paige “Six” is the standard by 
which all other “Sixes” will be judged. 

In this photograph you are looking at the only seven 

passenger six-cylinder car in the world which sells for less 


than $1400. 


Such is the latest achievement of the Paige so far as price 


is concerned. 


But what we are particularly concerned with is value. We 
want to sell you this car, not because it is the lowest priced 
seven passenger “Six,” but because we consider it the greatest 
value — dollar for dollar —in the entire motor car industry. 


Flexibility and Power 
You have heard much of ‘Flex- 
ibility.” 
standing start on high gear—can be 
throttled down to three miles an hour. 
And then within 30 seconds speeded 


Motor—Paige-Continental, 6-cylinder, 3'4-inch 
bore by 514-inch stroke. Unit Power Plant. 


Transmission—3 Speeds, Forward and Reverse. 
Chrome Nickel Steel Gears. 


Electric, System—Gray & Davis Large-Unit, 
6-volt Generator; Gray & Davis Starting 
Motor; Willard 90-hour Storage Battery, 
Single-Wire System, simple and accessible. 

Ignition— Bosch: Magneto. 

Carburetor—Rayfield. 


Cooling—Cellular Type Radiator, 16-inch Fan, 
4%4-inch Centrifugal Water Pump. 


Clutch—Multiple Disc, Cork Inserts. 


The Paige “Six’”—from a. 


up until it is flying 50 miles an hour. 
That is Paige Flexibility. 

From a standing start, on high gear, 
it climbs steep hills without a murmur 
of protest. That is Paige Power. These 
are not ‘‘demonstrating stunts.’”’ Every 


Paige Model 


Lubrication — Combination Pressure. Splash 
and Circulating System. 

Axle—Rear— Floating Type; Front —I-Beam 
Section. 

Springs—Rear, Cantilcver, 48 inches long, 234 
inches wide. Front, Semi-elliptic, 36 inches 
by 2 inches. 

Control—Left-Hand Drive, Center Control. 
Spark and Throttle Levers on Steering Wheel. 
Ignition Switch, Lighting Switch, Dash Light, 
Current Indicator, Speedometer, Oil Pressure 
Gauge on Cowl Board, very accessible. 


‘Drive—Shaft Drive, two Universal Joints, drive 


through springs and torque beam. Brakes 14 
inches in diameter, Internal and External. 


Paige “‘Six’’ does these things. And the 
price is $1395. Remember that and you 
begin to understand what we mean by 
Paige Value. 


An Epoch-Making Design 

The photograph shows you the dis- 
tinctiveness and beauty of the Paige 
design—a big, roomy, powerful, fast 
“Six’’—like no other big ‘“‘Six’’ in the 
world. But you must ride in the 
Paige ‘‘Six’’ to realize the miracle of 
luxurious riding, the easy, undulating 
motion—on the roughest roads—ac- 
complished by the Paige cantilever 
spring suspension, low center of 
gravity and perfect weight distribu- 
tion. Here again the Paige ‘‘Six”’ is 
unique. This is a miracle of motor 
car engineering. 


The Reasons Why 


Examine below the list of Paige 
“Six’’ specifications. There you will 
find a thorough and convincing ex- 
planation for the amazing qualities 
and performances of the ‘ Ultimate- 
Sik 

In the first place, note the motor 
dimensions. These specifications in 
a Paige engine can mean only one 


Fairfield 6-46 


Gasoline Tank—Capacity, 15 gallons; located 
under Cowl. Gasoline gauge. 

Tires—Firestone or Goodyear Tires, 34 inches by 
4 inches, Non-skid on rear. Tire carrier in rear. 

Body—Streamline Body, Seven Passenger, Full 
U-shaped Flush Doors, High-Grade Leather 
Upholstery, Ample Leg Room, Front and 
Rear; Foot Rail and Robe Rail. Two dis- 
appearing auxiliary seats. 

Steering Gear — Jacox Irreversible Nut and 
Sleeve type. 

Fenders—Latest type Crowned Fenders. 

Running Boards — Pressed Steel, Linoleum 
Covered, Aluminum Bound. 
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thing —power—more 
spare. 

Then note that this car is equipped 
with the large unit Gray & Davis start- 
ing and lighting system, a multiple disc 
clutch with cork insert, cantilever 
springs, cellular type radiator and the 
Bosch magneto. As you consider these 
features stop once again and remember 
that this car costs only $1395. No 
car—no matter how much it might 
cost—could be equipped with better 
features. Better features are not made. 


“The Big Six” 


Then note that this is a Big Car~ 
124 inches of wheel base—meaning 
luxurious, roomy comfort for every 
passenger—upholstered throughout in 
genuine leather, ‘with every refine- 
ment included that argues for luxury 
and elegance. 

It is our conviction that history has 
repeated itself and the Paige Company 
has again set the standard of value in 
the moderate priced field. Henceforth, 
““Six"’ prices and ‘‘Six’’ values will be 
judged from a viewpoint of Paige 
achievement. 

We repeat our assertion—Here is 
the “ Ultimate-Six!”’ 


power— power to 


Top—One-Man Top; Quick Adjustable Cur- 
tains; Slip Cover Concealing Bows. 


Windshield—Automatic Rain-Vision Ventilat- 
ing Type. 

Lamps—Gray & Davis Lamps. Separate Dim- 
mers in Headlights. 

Wheel Base—124 inches. 


Equipment — Silk Mohair one-man top; top 
envelope; rain-vision, ventilating windshield; 
speedometer; demountable rims, one extra; 
tire carrier; adjustable foot rest; robe rail; 
non-skid tires on rear; license bracket; horn: 
pump; jack; tools and tire repair kit. 


Full announcement of the famous 


Paige FOUR-“36” at $1075 will 


sa 


appear next week. 
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3 passenger 6-46 Roadster, $1395 
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Choose your favorite method—Stick, Powder, or Cream. By 
following the directions with each you are sure of an abun- 
dant softening lather—making the shave a daily pleasure. 


Wet the face and rub the 
Stick over it lightly. Then 
with the brush work up the 
lather on the face. Economy 
as well as comfort with 
Colgate’s —save the last bit 
of the Stick to stick onto the 
new oné—no waste. 


Always wet the face first. 
Squeeze a little of the Cream 
on the face or on the wet 
brush and work up the lather. 
Economy here, too, the last bit 
you squeeze from the tube 
you will find is soft, creamy 
and — no waste. 


Sprinkle a little Powder on the 
wet brush and work up the 
lather on the face. The last 
shake from the box is as good 
as the first. Besides giving 
you a quick and enjoyable 
shave, with Colgate’s Rapid 
Shave there is—no waste. 


Do not ill-treat your face or handicap your razor by using an inferior lather. 


Your dealer has Colgate’s — ask for it. Or send us 4c. 
in stamps for a trial size of Stick, Powder, or Cream. 


COLGATE & CO. 


199 Fulton Street 


As the “finish” to a perfect shave— Colgate’s 


Dept. P . . New York 


« J NICKELED BOX 
Talc Powder or Lilac Imperial Toilet Water. 2 tr @ 
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SOME. INSTITUTIONSSREELECT. THE INTEREECISAND 
CAPABILITY OF A MAN AND THEY EQUALLY REFLECT 
THE GENERAL WEALTH AND PROSPERITY OF A NATION 


Prosperity and success are not the wish of a day, but the return for 
careful planning and thorough execution. There is a reward for 
constructive work—it makes small things develop bigness. 


The Hyatt Factory has grown from a twenty-by-thirty-foot shed to 
a plant of four million square feet of floor space, evidencing a 
development in consonance with the national prosperity. 


There has been a real need, and a demand, for ‘Made in America” 
products. We know this from our own experience. A few years ago 
ninety per cent. of the bearings used in America were manufactured 
in foreign countries. Today, Hyatt is largely responsible for giving 
this leadership to the United States. 


By the hundreds and thousands, Hyatt Roller Bearings for Automo- 
biles have penetrated to the hamlets and cities in this vast country. 


Now, at this, the beginning of the New Year, we look forward to a 
greater degree of prosperity because conditions indicate that, as a 
nation, we exercise that fundamental of progress — discrimination. 
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Hyatt RoLttER BEARING Co. 
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HE first time I D> C~A fA FP 7 YA 
ie By SAM 
made an appre- oy 
ciable impres- 
onin politics, the first 


me I felt even pass- 
ly sure I was getting 
on, was when I was 
amning for governor 
ad was touring the 
orthern part of New 
orsey. 

““We say, over 
1ere, that New Jersey 
a bag, tied round by 
‘string in the mid- 
le—the northern half 
ad the southern half 
ither dissimilar in 
1any characteristics, 
ad the Pennsylvania 
vailroad representing 
ve string. I was on 
iy tour, making my 
deeches and meeting 
re voters. At one 
own, after I had 
doken and was greet- 
ig my audience, a 
ig, beefy, hearty fel- 
yw came up to me, 
ave me a tremendous 


aump onthe back and 
yared: 
“*Doe, you're all 
1? ” 
ght <. PHOTO. BY BROWN BROTHERS, NEW YORK CITY 


The President 
wung his right arm 
arough the air to 
lustrate the blow, and gave a fine, robust imitation of the voice of his energetic supporter. 
‘hen he laughed, and I laughed; and the President said: ‘‘At that moment I felt sure 
had arrived.” 

We were sitting in his private study on the second floor of the White House at eight 
f an evening in early December. He had just completed his address to Congress and 
ad sent it to the printer; and his desk was still littered with scraps of paper on which 
nere were notes in his minute handwriting, with books and documents and all the 
araphernalia for address making. 

The President had taken the chair he uses for his work at the desk. He had pulled it 
yund and had asked me to take a seat near by. He slid easily into a most comfortable 
ttitude, with one hand in a trousers pocket and the elbow of his other arm resting on the 
rm of the chair. He leaned back in the chair, crossed his legs, made a sort of circle of 
ae thumb and first finger of the hand not pocketed, and peered at me through the circle. 
‘here was a twinkle in his eye. 

“Now,” he said, “what shall we talk about?” 

“Well,” I suggested tentatively, “the world is full of a number of things.’ 

“Tt is,’ he replied; “‘but a good many of them are not talkable subjects at the 
resent time.” 

So we took preparedness for war, and business, and currency, and trusts, and Mexico, 
nd the shipping problem, and rural credits, and the European war—especially the 
juropean war—and set them up on the mantelpiece—squat, grouchy little manikins of 
ressing problems that had been and are pressing—and left them, in a scowling, uneasy 
yw, to jostle one another and growl over the lack of appreciation of their importance, 
nd went gayly to our talk, regardless of the mutterings of the grouchy pressing-problem 
janikins and their efforts to edge themselves into the conversation. 

That was last night. And this morning, as I am writing, I have taken some more things 
nd put them alongside the others. Ihaveset up there what was said about the philosophy 
nd psychology of politics; of the vitality and adaptability of the Constitution; of 
10tives of various persons; of the maneuvering of various intrigants; of numerous 
bstract considerations and corollaries—because I want to write a human document 
bout one of the most human men I ever met or knew. 

There is a general disposition to regard the President as a thinking machine, as a 
ge and brilliant but gelid intellect, incased in a nonresponsive and highly insulated 
overing. He is thought of and talked of as mostly brains—and cold, analytical, logical 
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brains at that; and 
there can be no deny- 
ing that he has those 
commodities in full 
supply. The other 
side of him is not so 
generally known, prin- 
cipally because his 
rise in public life has 
been so rapid and his 
transfer from academy 
to arena occurred so 
few years ago. 

Wherefore, it seems 
about the proper time 
to set down the fact 
here that Woodrow 
Wilson, President of 
the United States, is 
one of the most kindly, 
courteous, considerate, 
genial and companion- 
ableofmen; that,sofar 
from being aloof from 
the people, his passion 
is the people—the real 
people—and his sole 
desire is to serve them 
so long as his term of 
office shall continue, 
and afterward in such 
measure as he may. 
He holds his position 
to be that of a man 
connected with his fel- 
low men by a peculiar 
relationship of respon- 
sibility, and the vivid 
sense of that responsi- 
bility is doubtless accountable for the impression of aloofness. However, that is not 
what I started out to say. The point that presses at this time is that the President of 
the United States weighs one hundred and seventy-six pounds, and that those one 
hundred and seventy-six pounds are mostly bone and muscle. There is not an ounce of 
excess baggage in the way of flesh about him. He lives out-of-doors as much as he can. 
His face is tanned and so are his sinewy hands. His eye is bright and clear. His laugh 
is hearty and unaffected. His spirit is good. Heis buoyantly healthy. He sleeps well, 
eats well, works hard, and plays whenever he has a chance. 

His principal recreation is golf. He plays every day, usually with Doctor Grayson, 
and goes to most of the links about Washington. 

“‘T suppose,’’ I said, ‘‘you are a good golf player?” 

“Why do you say that?” he asked. 

So I told him of a great millionaire I had seen playing golf once—playing with a 
personal attendant. The great millionaire would take his stance, waggle his club, contort 
himself in the most approved style, and make his wallop at the ball. It would dribble 
along a few yards or slice into the rough; and the personal attendant would assume an 
attitude of intense admiration and exclaim: 

“Well played, sir; a marvelous shot!” 

“T reckon,” I said, “the President of the United States cannot fail—publicly—to be 
a good golfer.” 

“No,” he replied; ‘‘I suppose not. I remember that, not long ago, when I played 
at Piping Rock, the papers said I went round in a highly sensational eighty. The fact 
was, that day was one of the worst golf days I have had since I began, and it took me 
one hundred and forty-six strokes to make the round. 

“Golf,” he continued, “is my physical and mental barometer. I know how I feel 
when I begin to play. For example, last night I worked until midnight on my address to 
Congress. There was a certain portion of it that I wanted to get into a satisfying shape, 
and I found it difficult to express my ideas. I toiled over it; and when I went to bed I 
suppose the wheels of my mind kept whirring, for I was not particularly refreshed this 
morning. I did not notice it when I got up; but when I went to the first tee I soon 
found I was not in form, and it was not until I had foozled over three holes that I got 
back, forgot everything and began to enjoy the game. 

“Before I took up golf I used to ride my bicycle a great deal. I said then that I knew 
the state of my nerves by the condition of my legs as soon as I mounted my wheel. 
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If I started off jauntily I was all right; but if I found it an 
effort there was something wrong. I enjoyed riding a 
bicycle,” he said. “‘To my mind there is nothing more 
pleasant than to ride through an agreeable countryside, 
not hampered by any set itinerary or forced to go any- 
where you do not want to go. It was always my plan to go 
where I wanted to, and to make no provision for the mor- 
row. When I got up I would select some place and make 
that journey in an entirely hit-or-miss spirit of vagabondia. 

“‘T rode my bicycle in Europe several times, and reached 
many places rarely seen by the tourists—little out-of-the- 
way corners; and the experiences were delightful. I liked 
to meet and talk and perhaps journey with the other vaga- 
bonds on the road, who, free from all sense of responsibility, 
went where they liked and when they liked, and were 
always prepared for whatever adventure might ensue. 

“‘T like to be with people, to rub elbows with them. It 
must be a very ordinary crowd not to interest me. Nothing 
bores me so much as a conventional assemblage, and 
nothing interests me so much as a crowd of people on a 
street—any street—who are just human beings, filled with 
human passions and joys and sorrows, and not trying to be 
what they are not. 

“When I was at Johns Hopkins I walked a great deal. 
My companions were always surprised because I did not 
prefer to go into the country, to walk with them out in the 
open. Instead, I always insisted on plunging down to 
where there were the most people, to mingle with them and 
talk with them, and observe them, and have a good time 
with them. When you walk in the country the stillness 
and the aloneness of it press back on you, push you 
back into yourself; but in the crowd on the city street you 
can get out of yourself, and can perhaps get into the spirit 
of the people, who are the Nation.” 

He stopped and looked out the window at the full moon, 
which was aiding the searchlight to make the Washington 
Monument a massive shaft of silver. 

After a moment I elucidated one of my pet theories of 
golf, to the effect that no person of great imagination can be 
a crack golfer; because, instead of keeping his mind on the 
ball and his eye on it, and attending strictly to the business 
of hitting the ball, the imaginative person fails to think of 
what he should do to the ball, but makes a mental picture 
of what he shall do to it; fancies it flying straight and true 
for two hundred yards. Whereas the golfer with no imag- 
ination thinks only of the business at hand, which is hitting 
the ball. 

The President laughed. 

“T must have a highly gifted imagination then,” he said. 
“But isn’t it a satisfying game? There is nothing I know 
of that gives a man more pride of accomplishment than a 
good drive or a good approach, or a shot well played.” 


Studies in Brassy Shots 


“TATELY I have been trying to master the brassy; andon 

one links I madea wonderful shot one day. Every time 
I walk over that spot I have a thrill of pleasure, of pride of 
accomplishment. Only to-day I waited, at the club where 
I was playing, for a foursome to get away. One of the men 
made a remarkable drive. It was a beauty—two hundred 
and twenty-five yards I am sure, and straight down the 
middle. I fancy it was not a customary sort of drive for 
him; but, whether it was or not, 
you could see the pride in that 
man’s legs as he walked away. 
His legs radiated pride, and so 
did his back. He had accom- 
plished something. 

“My chief golf fault is that I 
raise my eyes just before I finish 
my stroke. You see, when I be- 
gan to play it was difficult to 
get caddies and I was forced to 
caddie for myself. Inasmuch as 
Thad ample use forall my funds, 
the question of lost balls was of 
moment; soI grew into the habit 
of raising my eyes to watch the 
course of the ball, for if I didn’t 
I knew I should lose ball after 
ball. That fault is pretty firmly 
implanted in me and it inter- 
feres with my progress.”’ 

I told him of a certain distin- 
guished member of the Supreme 
Court of the United States who 
took up golf. In discussing his 
progress the eminent jurist said: 

“T have taken many lessons 
from the professional. He as- 
sures me that my form is perfect; 
but,” he added ruefully, “I can- 
not hit the ball.” 

“There’s a commentary on 
Washington!” said the Presi- 
dent. ‘“‘There are so many men 
about here whose form is perfect, 
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but who cannot hit the ball. That’s all this amounts to— 
hitting the ball—hitting the ball. And that reminds me,” 
he continued, leaning forward in his chair and laugh- 
ing—‘“‘that reminds me of a man I knew, a relative of Mrs. 
Wilson’s whom we called the Colonel, who wanted to learn 
golf. Hewas atone of the clubs in the South; and he went 
to the grounds keeper and told him he desired the poorest 
caddie of the lot. 

“*T don’t want one of those wise ones,’ he said. ‘You give 
me the worst one you have, and I’ll teach him to caddie my 
way; and he can give me such information as I need.’ 

“So they gave him a short, squat negro they called 
Elephant, a big hulk of a boy with not a gleam of sense 
apparently. The Colonel started off. He made a sort of 
drive and proceeded to where the ball lay, tagged by Ele- 
phant. He found the ball in a depression. Elephant 
handed him an iron. The Colonel looked at the iron and 
looked at Elephant. He surveyed the ball. Then he 
turned to Elephant and shouted: 

“*What’ll I do, boy? What’ll I do?’ 

“«Fit the ball, suh!’ said Elephant. ‘Hit the ball!’ 

“That’s the philosophy of politics—of everything!’ 
And the President sat back in his chair. ‘Hit the ball; 
hit it as well as you can—but hit it!” 


The President Speaking in Independence Square, Philadelphia, July 4th, 1914 
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fine, big American flag on the wall—a flag about six feet 
long. I asked about it. 

“They gave me that flag at the unveiling of the Kearny 
Statue,” the President said; ‘‘and I hung it there on 
the wall.” 

The conversation drifted along, touching on some things 
naturally connected with topics then pressing, and not 
unconnected, in a way, with the flag. And just here I 
want to say that President Wilson is the most conscien- 
tiously neutral man of all neutral men concerning the war 
in Europe. I talked with him intimately for more than 
two hours, and there was not a syllable from him about the 
great war; not an intimation that he knew there was a 
war; not an opinion or a comment, though he has forty 
war problems before him every day. 

And, of course, the talk came to politics. I said that, in 
my opinion, and from my experience, the actuating motives 
in politics are vanity and jealousy. 

“Yes,” the President replied; “that is true—or egotism, 
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rather, which amounts to the same thing. My father = 


a Presbyterian minister and all that implies in the very 


highest sense. On Sunday afternoons, after his sermon in } 


the morning, he used to lie down on the couch by the fire. 
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I would sit on the rug beside him and we would have ; 


wonderful talks. He told me once, I remember, when dis- 


cussing this subject, that the old casuists had resolved a) 


sins into the one great sin of egotism, because that consists 
in putting oneself before God.” 
He made a wry face. 


The Essence of Political Greatness 
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“T DON’T suppose,” he said, “‘that any man has.greater 
opportunity than I to discover that the predominant _ 


traitin humans and in politics is vanity—egotism—the exal- 


tation of self. This recalls a visit I had recently from a most 


able man, a man I have known for years, who is genuinely — 


talented, highly cultured, affable and conscientious, and 


when anything comes that bears any relation to himself—_ 


to his exalted ego—he forgets every principle he has, and 
forestalls all his culture and all his kindness to get for himself } 


what he deems he deserves, because of his intense egotism. 

“T found this out long before I went into public life. I 
discovered it soon after I became the head of Princeton, 
and it has been impressed on me more and more in my 
service as Governor of New Jersey and in my service here. 
The truly great politician—the statesman—you know, is” 
the man who can take an impersonal view of politics—the 
impersonal view.” 

“But,” I interrupted, “‘you do not find many of that 
kind, do you?” 

“T think,” the President replied, ‘‘that every really 
great man in politics, either in this country or abroad, was 
impersonal in his relations to his politics and his place. 
Take Lincoln, for example. You remember the stories of 
his troubles with Stanton, his Secretary of War? One of 
them is that once, when Lincoln sent an order to Stanton, 
Stanton tore up the order, refused to obey it, and said to 
the messenger: 

“*You go back and tell Lincoln he is a damned fool!’ 

“The man went back and told Mr. Lincoln. 

“Did Stanton say I am a 
damned fool?’ the President 
asked. 

“He did.’ 

“*Well,’ said Lincoln, ‘Stan- 
ton generally knows what he is 
talking about.’ 

“That’s what I mean,” con- 
tinued the President earnestly — 
“the power to subtract one’s 
personality from the subject at 
hand. It is more necessary here 
than elsewhere. _One cannot 
consider these problems as an 
individual. One must consider 


tive, appointed for a certain 
time to administer the office he 
holds, with due regard to the 
requirements of the people, and 
not in any sense with regard to 
his own predilections or preju- 
dices or passions. I am respon- 
sibleforrunning the Government 


not the Government. The peo- 
ple are the Government.” 

“T heard Premier Asquith say 
practically the same thing,” I 
said. 

“Yes,”’ continued the Pres- 
ident; ‘‘but we have the better 


more vitally the government of 
(Continued on Page 37) 


honest and correct in his usual relations with men. Still, § 
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of Asquith ina way. Asquith is | 


them impersonally, as an execu- | 
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as best I know how; but I am | 


HE express train, as it pounded southward 
toward the city, had left the river station 
far behind it before the passenger in the 
sont seat of the smoker, up ahead, ventured to take 
look about him. The young man’s shyness, how- 
ver, was not altogether due to modesty. By nature 
ot in the least retiring, there were other, more prac- 
ical reasons why he sought to avoid attention. One 
as the presence in the car of a thickset, bull-necked 
erson in a straw hat and a business suit. Another 
as the clothes the young man himself had on. They 
ere enough to make anyone self-conscious. 

| July was already well on its way toward August, 
‘et, in spite of the heat and humidity that made the 
ar like a cookstove, the suit he wore was of black 
erge, as stiff and heavy as armor. A fur overcoat 
ould not have been more conspicuous. Then, too, 
here was his hat, a battered derby that sagged loosely. 
Towever, as is often pointed out, clothes do not make 
e man; and, whatever his attire, one would have 
emarked his face. Narrow, pale—queerly colorless, 
a fact—it was expressively knowing. One saw that 
‘ow, as he turned to look furtively about him. The 
visdom of many ages gleamed in its alert eyes. 

His glance, as it drifted along the car, edged from 
eat to seat until it dwelt on that other passenger; 
hen it swiftly leaped away. Afterward the black 
erge suit slouched down among the cushions, a shape- 
sss huddle, its shoulders hunched, its trouser legs 
cked up beneath it. The train, speeding on, was 
rundling across the Harlem River before the man in 
he smoker’s front seat ventured to look again. And 
's he did he gasped. 

The other had seen him! More than that, after a 
nomentary gleam of comprehension he had risen and 
vas lurching up the aisle. A moment later a voice 
runted, “Hello, son!’’ and at the same time a hand 
apped the young man’s shoulder. 

Zinsky leaped as though he had been shot. A stifled 
ry escaped him; and the other, as he looked down 
.t the white face and darting eyes, grinned covertly. 
The spectacle seemed somehow to amuse him. Then, 
vith a jerk of his thumb—‘‘ Move along there, bo!” 
le directed—he motioned Zinsky to make room on 
he seat beside him. 

“Going home for a while, ain’t you?”’ he suggested. 
| Fright still shook Zinsky; but, though it did, he 
tared with instinctive impudence. 

_“What’s it to you?” he growled. 

_ The other did not raise his voice. When he spoke, how- 
ver, there was a note in his tone not to be mistaken. 
_ “Move over there!’”’ he repeated, and Zinsky moved. It 
vas done as swiftly as though he dodged a missile. “‘That’s 
ight; be good!” the big man complimented; and, grunt- 
ng, he sat down. Then, with another jerk of his thumb, he 
ndicated Zinsky’s clothes—the suit of black boardlike 
erge. ‘Back at the station, son, I wised y’r duds—them 
sing Sing hand-me-downs; but your face I’d forgotten. 
Nhat was it you was in for—huh?”’ His look inquiring, he 
vas still gazing at Zinsky when the pale, narrow face was 
uddenly convulsed. 

“Say,” shrilled Zinsky, though he took care it was not 
00 loud, ‘‘what’re you putting over? You ain’t got any- 
hing on me!”’ 

The other merely repeated his question: 

“What was it now, young feller? Fobbing? Upstairs 
york?”’ 

Tears of impotent anger choked Zinsky, but after a 
noment he controlled himself. 

“Tt was a house job, Horgan,” he growled sulkily; “you 
nade the pinch yourself.” 

Horgan recalled it now. 

“That’s right,” he nodded; ‘‘you’re Flatfoot Eddy, I 
emember. They gave you five years, didn’t they?” 

“Yes—and it was a plant, too!’’ Zinsky retorted bit- 
erly. “You and one 0’ y’r stools fixed it up on me. You 
rot me five years f’r it!” 

Horgan’s eyes twinkled amusedly. 

“So I did! So I did!”’ he chuckled; and Zinsky, mut- 
ering, sank lower in his seat. 

To get pinched was bad enough, but to drop for a stool 
»igeon’s plant—ugh! He was still scowling, his face con- 
orted, when Bull Horgan’s elbow nudged him in the ribs. 

“Say,” said Horgan, his tone affable, ‘I’ve got a little 
yroposition I’m going to make to you.” 

A proposition? Zinsky’s head lopped lower between his 
shoulders. He knew what sort of an offer a bull like 
dorgan had to make; and he was grinning mockingly when 
Jorgan’s hand slipped out and closed on his wrist. At its 
yracticed touch, Zinsky writhed. 

“You be good!” said Horgan, and he smiled. ‘‘Now 
isten while I tell you.” 
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“Say, What D’ye Think of Your Uncle Dudley Now?” 


So, perforce, Zinsky listened. It was as he had expected. 
If Zinsky would be reasonable, Horgan would be a kind 
friend to him. If Zinsky would not, though, Horgan 
would pick him up the first time he saw him. 

“Y’understand, don’t you?” said Horgan. ‘What 
I want’s easy, and there’ll be a little money in it too.” 

In other words, what Horgan proposed was that Zinsky 
should become his stool pigeon. He was, in fact, still pro- 
posing it when the train rolled into the One Hundred and 
Twenty-fifth Street Station. 

“Now mind,” said Horgan as he rose, ‘“‘you’d better 
think it over. I’ll be at the front office all the morning.” 

“All right,’”” answered Zinsky wearily; ‘“‘maybe I'll 
phone you there.” 

Then Horgan departed. The train, pulling out of the 
station, had hardly started on its way toward Forty-second 
Street when a curious change swept over Zinsky’s face. He 
grinned first; then a titter of merriment escaped him. 

“The big stiff!’ he grunted to himself. “‘The big 
cheese!’”’ Then a sneer—a scowl—wrinkled up his pallid 
countenance. He become a stool pigeon? He fall for 
Horgan’s dirty money? His face was for the moment 
expressive. Horgan could go chase himself! 

It was a little curious, perhaps. The fact is, however, 
the old saw still holds good: There is honor even among 
thieves—that is, small thieves, the little dips like Zinsky. 
In his opinion no depth of infamy equaled the baseness of 
double-crossing a pal. He had never snitched on a side 
partner any more than he had ever held out on the swag. 
The two, by his lights, were unforgivable. 

But then, as has been said, Zinsky was only a little thief. 
He had yet to tread the higher walks of his somewhat 
extensive profession. 

The train, pulling into Forty-second Street, had come 
slowly to a stop; and rising, Zinsky slouched toward the 
door. Outside, the platform wascrowded. The passengers, 
all in their usual haste, were hurrying toward the street. 
Zinsky was in no hurry, though. He had time to spare; 
and, his hands in his pockets, his shoulders hunched to his 
ears, he was drifting through the gateway when a man 
behind him first trod on his heels, then as roughly jostled 
him aside. Zinsky wheeled in wrath. 

“Say,” he snapped, ‘‘who’re you walking over?” 
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The man, a portly individual with dull eyes 
and ascrubby iron-gray mustache, did not even 
bother to reply. After a scowl he stalked on 
grimly, mingling with the crowd. But for the fear of 
some lurking bull, Zinsky would have been tempted 
to hand him a wallop in the ribs. The fat josser! His 
face sour, he hobbled through the gateway. There, in 
the street, all New York roared by, its voice alluring. 
Zinsky abruptly halted. 

His plans were, for the moment, vague. The boys, 
of course—the old gang—would be waiting for him; 
but then there was no need of hurry. Before he went 
out on a job again he meant to lie by for a rest. It 
would not do, either, for him to get busy toosoon. The 
bulls knew he was out again; besides which, there was 
Horgan. Once he guessed Zinsky had given him the 
laugh Horgan would be fierce. 

A lot Zinsky cared, though! He had a ten-dollar 
bill in his kick—his jeans—and with this he would 
have a feed first; then a bit of a good time—a trip 
to Coney, maybe. The prison had given him the 
money. Like the clothes, his suit of cast-iron serge, 
it was a gift devised by a beneficent state to start him 
anew in life; and, debating idly, his eye on a quick- 
lunch place opposite, Zinsky slipped a hand into his 
trouser pocket. Instantly a cry escaped him. The 
ten-dollar bill was gone! 

The street, for one giddy moment, swam about 
him, whirling like a merry-go-round. Gone! Money 
meant life to Zinsky—it was the blood and bone, the 
very thews and marrow, of existence; and as he stood 
there, stricken, all at once the realization burst on him: 

The man in the station! The portly man with the 
dull eyes and scrubby mustache—he was the one! 
When he had bumped into Zinsky he had at the same 
time, of course, frisked him of his money. 

The individual, his haste no longer evident, had 
crossed the street and for the moment was dawdling 
along in the crowd. Zinsky, as he plunged after him, 
for one brief moment thought the fellow meant to ply 
his tradeanew. Butno! Instead of slyly reaching for 
a leather or frisking some passer-by of his fob, the 
stout one paused and with a chubby finger signaled 
a passing taxicab. At the same instant a cop turned 
the corner; and the man, as he saw him, nodded idly. 
In turn, the cop touched a finger to his helmet. 

Zinsky halted. 

The thing, of course, was evident. The fat man was 
some big guy—one of the swell mob, naturally—or he 
would not be riding round in a gas-bucker. As for the 
cop’s civility, that, too, was plain. The cop stood in with 
the big guy and was getting a rake-off to let him work 
the neighborhood. This being the case, Zinsky knew too 
much to make a beef about his ten-spot now. Why, the 
first minute he peeped, the cop would fan him out of the 
precinct! So with a sour grin he stood watching while 
the cab drove up to the curb. Evidently its driver knew 
the man too. 

“Down town, sir?”’ he inquired. 

“Wall Street,’’ the fare responded. 

The cop passed on, the man got into the cab; 
Zinsky still stood rooted to the spot. There went his 
money! There went his breakfast too! There went his 
good time down at Coney! The cab, barking and splut- 
tering as it started, shot away from the curb. Then 
Zinsky woke. A moment later, in a jam of traffic at the 
corner, he caught up with the smoking taxi. When it sped 
on again he was clinging perilously to its back. 

Quick wits were a requirement of Zinsky’s regular pro- 
fession, and, brief as the time had been, he had already 
made his plans. The ten-dollar bill, he had no doubt, was 
tucked in that big dip’s pocket. Therefore he meant to 
wait until he got him alone. Then the guy would either 
cough up ‘willingly—a courtesy among brother profes- 
sionals—or Zinsky intended to make him. During the 
ride, however, there were moments when he almost 
abandoned his purpose. 

The first came early: At Thirty-fourth Street a traffic 
cop put up his hand; and the cab, abruptly stopping, very 
nearly threw Zinsky under its wheels. At Fourteenth 
Street that again occurred. Then at Spring Street 
another peril tried him: This was a dray that very nearly 
impaled him on its pole. There were other happenings 
also. At Canal Street another taxicab drew in behind, 
and for three blocks its driver amused himself by threat- 
ening Zinsky’s shins with its mud guards. Then at Reade 
Street a boy took a shot at him with a half-rotten apple. 
Its aim was good, and Zinsky was still cursing when a 
truck driver reached playfully for him with his whiplash. 
Zinsky yelled, and the drayman drove on, heartily pleased. 
Meantime inside the cab the portly fare, a huge cigar 
between his teeth, had opered a morning paper and was 
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studying its financial columns. Zinsky would have 
wondered had he seen him. 

It was at Fulton Street, however, that Zinsky faced the 
most serious peril of his ride. That thoroughfare, the 
northern boundary of the financial district, is otherwise 
distinguished. It is a dead line established by the police. 
No crook—or, rather, none that the cops can deal with— 
is allowed in the quarter south of it; and as the cab passed 
the crossing three bulls, all Central Office men, stood idling 
on the corner. What is more, the three, as the cab went 
by, saw Zinsky. 

Whether they knew him, though, is neither here nor 
there. Zinsky did not wait to see. It was enough that 
they had sighted him; and, dropping from the cab, he 
took to his heels and ran. 

There was no pursuit. Had there been, Zinsky soon 
would have distanced it. Fast as he had run, however, 
the cab, with a spurt, had gone faster; and as Zinsky, still 
running, turned out of Broadway into Wall Street it was 
drawing up at the curb at least a block ahead of him. 

A moment later it halted. Then, its door opening, the 
man inside alighted. He trod rapidly up the steps 
of a near-by office building and disappeared within. 

That was Zinsky’s chance. 


It was a principle—a precept—which the Honor- 
able James P. Carver, president of the New York, 
Back Bay & Eastern System, long had observed, 
that it is the early bird which catches the worm. 
Consequently every weekday morning in the year he 
made it a point to be at his office betimes. To-day 
the president was exceptionally prompt. The road’s 
directors were to meet at ten o’clock; and, with this 
in mind, he had hurried. Half past nine was just 
striking as he entered the company’s board room by 
the private entrance at the back. 

The room, at the moment, wasempty. However, 
having hung up his hat in a spacious clothes closet by 
the door, Mr. Carver crossed to another door directly 
opposite. This, opening on his private office, led to 
a large anteroom beyond; but Mr. Carver did not 
proceed so far. Arriving at his desk, he plumped his 
portly figure into the depths of a cushioned chair; 
then he pressed a bell button at his side. In response, 
Jarvis, the president’s private secretary, glided hur- 
riedly into view. 

He was a young man with an elderly air, a large 
nose, eyeglasses, and the habitual notebook of his 
calling. Opening this as he approached, Jarvis 
ventured a timid: 

“Good morning, sir.” 

“Huh!” returned the president. Then, in the 
same agreeable tone, Mr. Carver inquired: “Any 
word from Marker?” 

“Not since last night, sir,’ answered Jarvis; 
whereat his employer grunted. 

“What’s London?” he demanded. 

“Oh, weak, sir—very!” replied Jarvis. ‘‘ Back 
Bay opened an eighth under the close. Now it’s 
9134, sir—weak; very weak.” 

“Damn Back Bay!”’ saidthepresident. ““ImeanP.& M.” 

The road was a traffic rival of the N. Y., B. B. & E.; and 
Jarvis’ voice, in its anxiety, broke like a schoolboy’s. 

“Oh, yes, sir—P. & M., sir. Why, quite weak; quite 
weak too. It’s sold down to 88, sir!” 

“Take a telegram,” grunted Mr. Carver. 

His fingers awkward, Jarvis pawed the pages of his note- 
book. He was, in fact, still pawing them when speech 
burst from the president, rattling like a machine gun: 

“Jonas Marker Holybrook Mass. market firm no change 
close instantly with parties eight-eight wire reply and will 
expect your answer early James P. Carver—that’s all, 
Jarvis; private code and bring all copies to me.” 

Jarvis, his face moist from his agitated effort to keep up, 
said: ; 

“Yes, sir.” And he was hurrying away when again the 
president spoke: 

“Anyone outside?”’ 

“Four of the directors, sir,’ 
Mr. Biggott; Mr. ——” 

“Plum, eh?” said the president alertly. 

“Yes, sir,’ answered Jarvis—“‘ Mr. Plum; Mr. Biggott; 
Mr. Weevle ——” 

“Huh! Do they know I’m here?” asked his employer. 
Jarvis said ‘“‘No,”’ when the president again emitted a grunt: 
“T’ll see Plum. Tell him he’s wanted on the phone; then 
bring him in by the back door. If those others ask for me, 
say I’m on my way down town.” 

As Jarvis departed Mr. Carver rose and stamped across 
the room. A stock ticker, necessarily a part of the equip- 
ment in every well-regulated railroad office, clacked and 
clattered there; and the president inspected its tape. Then 
he grinned. London was still selling Back Bay; and the 
price had sagged to 91. His face radiant, the Back Bay’s 
able executive was ambling back to his desk when a door 
opposite the anteroom was opened and a visitor entered, 
his gait dignified. 

“Good morning, James,” he greeted Mr. Carver. 


’ 


, 


said Jarvis—‘‘ Mr. Plum; 


““Move Along There, Bo!”’ 
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The gentleman was Mr. Plum, one of the road’s most 
active directors. A tall, elderly person, lean-faced and 
spare of figure, his air was for the moment strangely at 
variance with his appearance, which was ministerial. A 
frock coat, a string tie and a high hat comprised his attire, 
and as he placed the hat on Mr. Carver’s desk a gleam of 
merriment, as transitory as a ray of Arctic sunshine, lighted 
his craggy features; in fact, one almost suspected that 
Mr. Plum was grinning. 

Evidently the president thought so, too, for after a stare 
he started. 

“Hello! What’s eating you, Plum?” he inquired. 

Mr. Plum, with a brief inclination of his head, indicated 
the adjoining anteroom. 

“T have been—er—conversing with Mr. Biggott and— 
yes, also with my dear friends, Weevle and Grote.” 

What he had been conversing about, however, the presi- 
dent did not wait to learn. Rising hurriedly, he gave vent 
to a sibilant ‘‘Sh-h-h!’’ After which, with a chubby fore- 
finger he beckoned Mr. Plum to step into the adjacent board 
room. Mr. Plum did so. Then the president discreetly 
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closed the door. ‘‘You want to be careful, Plum,” he 
warned. ‘“‘ You don’t want them to hear you!” 

Mr. Plum for a moment smiled serely. 

“T was merely saying,” he observed, “that I had 
been—er—conversing with my dear friends, Grote and 
Weevle; ah, yes, and Mr. Biggott. It was most amusing, 
I assure you!” 

“Huh?” inquired Mr. Carver. 

“Most!”’ said Mr. Plum. “The three have just 
informed me they are buying at the market all the Back 
Bay offered.” 

““Sho!”’ the president exclaimed. 

“Indeed, yes!’’ averred Mr. Plum, and seemed to swal- 
low thickly. ‘‘And that isn’t the cream of it either! That 
last block—that last ten thousand we—er—dumped last 
night on the market—they—er—they were the ones who 
bought it!” 

“e No!”’ 

““Ah; yes!” 

“Well, I’ll be jiggered!” guffawed Mr. Carver. 


Inside the narrow clothes closet the air had grown 
stifling. The dust, too, at every movement rose in a 
strangling cloud, its torture adding to the heat, to the 
painful struggle for breath. Zinsky, too, was very nearly 
blinded by the sweat that poured down his streaming face. 
Suffering as he was, though, he did not dare to move. 

The room was vacant when he entered it, but the instant 
he closed its door behind him voices in the room adjoining 
warned him to be on his guard. He was, in fact, just about 
to beat it when a footfall in the corridor outside filled him 
with sudden panic. His retreat cut off, he had bolted like 
a rabbit into the clothes closet’s narrow depths. 7 

By now, however, a dim suspicion of the truth had 
begun to dawn on the young man’s mind. That the big 
guy was a dip—that is, just a common dip—he was no 
longer so sure. The room, the long mahogany table, the 
row of upholstered chairs round it—these and the thick, 
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costly rug on the floor had all combined to puzzle him. 
Why, the joint was as swell as a barroom. That’s right! 
Even the cuspidors were silver plated. 

What kind of a swell crib the joint was, though, Zinsky 
could not imagine; and, bending forward, he was about to 
slip from the closet when the big guy, followed by another, 
came darting into the room. 

Breathless, Zinsky watched them, his eye glued to a 
chink in the woodwork. The two, it appeared, were for 
some reason bubbling with merriment. 

“Well, I'll be jiggered!’’ Zinsky heard the big guy 
loudly guffaw; and then, in the same high spirits, he 
slapped his companion on the back. ‘“‘Say,’’ he chuckled, 
“what d’ye think of your Uncle Dudley now?” 

For a moment the big guy’s pal seemed unable to 
answer. The slap on his back had been an energetic one, 


and as he choked and gurgled, catching at his breath, his. 


Adam’s apple ran up and down his long, lean throat like a 
squirrel in a hickory tree. 

Zinsky peered at him, bewildered. The only dip he had 
ever seen dressed like this was Slim Galleher, a swell con 
man he had known. Slim’s game was to read up the 
death notices in the paper; then he would go round 
to the house and collect on a Bible he alleged the 
deceased had not paid for. But then, what would 
a Bible-weeper need of a crib so swell as this? 

Zinsky, his eye to the crack, was still debating 
when the thin guy caught his breath and spoke. 

“‘James,”’ he inquired, ‘‘have you wired Marker?” 

There was in his voice, as he spoke, a note of un- 
easiness that even Zinsky noted; and the big guy, 
too, seemed to catch it. At any rate, his chuckles 
abruptly ended. 

“Marker? Wire Marker? Why, sure!” 

“‘James,’”’ said the other, his tone still marked, 
“you haven’t as yet informed me what—er—figure 
he’s to name.” 

The big guy started slightly. 

“The figure? Oh, yes—you mean the price for 
the stuff?”’ he drawled. 

Zinsky, in the closet, gave a gasp. Thestuff? He 
had it now. The place was one of those swell turning 
joints he had often heard about. That was it! And, 
his interest leaping, he glued himself closer to the 
crack. The two, of course, were a couple of swell 
flimflam workers. 

““Why—er—92 is the price,” the big guy said; 
and instantly his pal gave an exclamation: 

“Ninety-two! What! Let that P. & M. crowd 
trim us like that? Why, at the London opening it 
was only 88 bid—an eighth asked.” 


over the big guy’s face. 

“Say, you make me tired, Plum! What if the 
price was 88? The minute you try buying in the 
open market you know what that gang’d do to us. 
Why, they’d run it up to par!” 

The lean one, wagging his head, was saying: 

“‘T don’t like it! I don’t like it!” 

The big guy emitted another growl. 

“Allright, Plum!” he drawled, and his dull eyes snapped 
momentarily. “If you don’t like it you know what you 
e’n do. I guess Marker and me—since you’ve got cold 
feet—e’n see it through alone. A while ago I wired ,him to 


Zinsky, watching, saw an air of weariness steal 


close at—at—why, it was 92, as I was telling you. And—_ 


well, Plum, I guess that’ll be the figure.” 

Zinsky gaped in bewilderment. Heretofore he had 
always supposed the con game to be as simple as AB C. 
There was, for instance, first the plant; and then you 


wired the sucker to come on. Then, after you made the © 
flash you switched the roll, when you got rid of the boob 


and beat it. This business, though, about par and London 
and the opening, got a feller woozy. It was all new dope, 
new patter. The game must have changed a lot in the five 
years he had been upriver in the hoose-gow. 

“Plum, you’d oughter be reasonable,” the big guy began 
to grumble. “We make a killing as it is. Don’t Marker 
get the P. & M. control for 92? Then, don’t we turn it 
over to our bunch, the Back Bay crowd, at par? Man, you 
don’t want to be too fierce! We’ve got to let the P. & M. 
bunch get their bit as well as us. Sure! And think of the 
chance they’re taking! Why, when the news gets out 
they’ll be mobbed, I shouldn’t wonder!” 

It was all Greek to.Zinsky. As near as he could make 
out, three gangs were in on the flash. One was the big guy 
and his pal. Then there was the gang he had called the 
Back Bays. After them, there was that other bunch—the 
P. & M.’s. Who was the sucker, though—the come-on? 
They had not named him yet. 
the bunk you have to have a sucker, don’t you? Why, the 
game was enough to drive a feller nutty! It seemed to go 
in at least three ways all at once. 

First, here was this big guy, his pal and Marker out to 
gouge the P. & M.’s. Then, when they had gouged that 
bunch, they meant to gouge the Back Bays too. And that 
was not all the gouging either. The Back Bays and the 
P. & M.’s, when they had been gouged, were fixing it to 
gouge some other folks. Who they were, though, Zinsky 
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uld not figure—not unless they might be the come-ons; 
nd, his confusion growing, he again glued himself to the 
‘oodwork. 

“Sure!” the big guy wassaying. “‘ Why, when the P.& M. 
iinority gets wise they’ll want to run them out of the 
sate! And all they’re getting, too, is a mean little seven 
ints—a measly seven! That’s what I hear, anyhow. 
Ve pay 92, but they’ll say to the minority it’s only 85. All 
ey knock down is the difference. Plum, you don’t want 

be too savage!” 

The lean guy, however, was still dissatisfied. 

“Tt’s a good deal, a great deal—seven points.” 

“Plum, you make me sick!”’ the big guy growled thickly. 
Don’t you make a killing as it is? Why, it’s a crime! 
irst, we get the stuff at 92; then we turn it over to the 
owd at par. Afterward they turn it in to theroad at 110. 
hat’s eighteen points’ profit. There’s our little side deal, 
o—going short on Back Bay common. Why, the minute 
he public gets on to what we’re doing the bottom’ll drop 
ut of the market like a kike off a fire escape! . And 
ou ain’t satisfied! Lord!” said the big guy. 

“Yes,’’ drawled the other; “but you forget something. 
Vhat will happen when the rest of our friends—er— 
iscover?”’ 

“Biggott? Grote? Weevle? That bunch?” The big 
uy gave a laugh. “Let ’em, Plum! When they tumble 
7ll only help our game along. There ain’t one of them 
hat won’t dump all he’s got into the market and then 
witch his trades to the other side. Man, it’ll be a regular 
indslide! They’ll all break their necks hustling to get out 
com under before ever the public gets wise!’ With 
nother laugh the big guy slapped his pal on the back. 
Come, Plum,” he cried jovially, ‘let’s call ’em in now! 
set’s get over with it quick!”’ 

Crossing the room he pressed his finger on a bell button. 

“Good Lord, Plum!” he grunted. “As it is we’ll clean 
p a couple o’ million each!” 

Zinsky almost jumped. Two million dollars each! His 
yes bulging, his mouth agape, he stared in dumfounded 
vonder. What were these two guys? Who were they any- 
yay? Once he had heard of a bunch that trimmed a sucker 
ut of twenty thousand—but two millions! Two millions 
ach it was too! Why, that was four million iron men! 
‘insky, the sweat streaming down his face, was staring 
ppalled at the pair, when the door was suddenly opened. 
‘hen he gasped. A cop stood there—a cop! 

* Jeest!’’ squeaked Zinsky. “‘Th’ house is pinched!” 
Then he flattened himself against the wall. 


“O’Brien,”’ said President Carver, as the N. Y., B. B. 
x E.’s uniformed doorman appeared in response to his ring, 
‘send Jarvis in here. Then tell those gentlemen I’ve 
rrived. Ask them to step in here.” 

“Yis, sor,” said O’Brien, and departed. 

After he had gone the president turned to Mr. Plum. 

“You can slip out the back way, Plum; then come round 
yy the front. The board will meet at once.” 

“Very well; very well,’ murmured Mr. Plum. 

Alertly hurrying he had just skipped out at the back 
vhen, at the door opposite, Jarvis swiftly entered. 

“Telegram, sir,’ said the secretary; “it came ten 
ninutes ago.” 

“A telegram?” The president snatched it from Jarvis. 
“Say,” he snapped, “why didn’t you bring it in before?”’ 

Jarvis, his face uneasy, shifted from one foot to the other. 

“Mr. Plum was here, sir,’’ he faltered; whereat his 
mployer gave him a savage glance. 
“Huh! What’s that got to do with it?” 


“The telegram’s from Mr. Marker, 
sir,’ said Jarvis; and the president 
said no more. 

Starting, he tore the envelope open. 
Then he read. 

Somehow, the contents seemed to 
please him, for presently Mr. Carver 
chuckled. Then he tossed the message 
back to his secretary. 

“Copy that—you hear? Change 88 
to 92—no; I mean par. Then bring 
the original to me. Don’t let anyone 
see it. Y’understand!”’ 

Jarvis understood. 

The president, grunting and chuck- 
ling to himself, had just waved Jarvis 
from his presence when a dozen or 
more gentlemen appeared at the board 
room’s door. All were chatting, smil- 
ing; all were in the best of spirits. 
Ten o’clock had just struck, and these 
weretheN. Y., B. B. & E.’s well-known 
board of directors. The stockholders, 
had they seen them, would have been 
pleased at their manifest air of satis- 
faction. Its cheer seemed excellently 
to augur success. Prosperity radiated 
from them all. 

The president greeted them buoy- 
antly. 

“Morning, Grote! Ah, Weevle! 
Morning to you, Biggott!’”’ Right and 
left Mr. Carver grasped hands with 
his associates. ‘“‘Hah, Plum!”’ he also 
vociferated; and likewise shook hands 
withhim. Then, having greeted oneand all, Mr. Carver took 
his place at the head of the table. He rapped on it smartly. 

“The meeting,” said the president, ‘‘ will now come to 
order.”’ 


After that shock, that spasm of fierce, instinctive fright, 
many minutes elapsed ere Zinsky dared look again. Then, 
when he did, he gaped. Why, the cop had gone! And with 
him, too, the second crook seemed to have vanished—the 
guy who had looked like Slim, the Bible-weeper. 

The big guy, however, still remained. Near the door he 
stood talking to a newcomer, another man. This was a 
gink with a big nose and a squeaky voice, wearing gig 
lamps. Zinsky was still peering at him when the big guy 
tossed him a telegram. 

“Copy that—you hear? Change 88 to 92—no; I mean 
par. And don’t let anyone see it. Y’understand!”’ 

Zinsky scowled with bewilderment. What was he up to 
anyhow? Wasit another flimflam? Say, he was not double 
crossing anyone, was he? What? His face to the crack, 
Zinsky was still gaping when a murmur of voices burst on 
his ear. Then, through the doorway, a little crowd of men 
poured into the room. 

Again fright shook Zinsky. Plain-clothesmen! It wasa 
raid! The reserves were out! They had driven round 
with the wagon—that was it! And when the cops got 
busy, hunting the place for the bank roll, Zinsky knew 
what would happen to him! His heart in his throat, his 
terror sickening, he was just about to burst from his hiding 
place when suddenly he paused. 

“‘Huh?” said Zinsky, and he stared. 

The men flocking into the room were laughing and chat- 
ting together. More than that, he saw the big guy greet 


“You Big Crook! You'd Pick Your 
Own Pockets if You Could!’”’ 
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them gayly. One 
by one he shook 
their hands. One 
by one he waved 
them to chairs. 
Still laughing, still 
chatting, they all 
seated themselves. 

Then Zinsky 
knew. It was the 
gang! 


The president, in 
his capacity as 
chairman of the 
board,againrapped 
on the table. 

“Call the roll,’ 
he directed. 

A voice began 
rattling off the 
names: ‘Mr. Big- 


gover. aererel= 
oe Maree Grovertee: 
ee MMi ce Mr. 
Weevle?” “Huh!” 
o- VMire me imi 
“*Wr—er—pres- 
ent!’’ Andso forth 


and so on. When 
the voice inquired 
““Mr. Carver?’’ the 
president grunted 
“Hurryup, there!” 
Sothevoice hurried. 

It was a full meeting. The N. Y., B. B. & E.’s entire 
board was present and the fact was duly entered on the 
minutes. Then the reading of the last meeting’s minutes 
was in order. The secretary, rising with the paper in his 
hand, had just cleared his throat when Mr. Weevle inter- 
rupted: 

““T move the reading be omitted.” 

As he finished Mr. Grote got up. 

“Second the motion,”’ he said. 

It was at once carried. 

Next in order was a memorial addressed to the board by 
the Back Bay’s minority stockholders. It requested infor- 
mation regarding the road’s traffic charges. Mr. Biggott 
moved that it be tabled. The motion was carried unani- 
mously. A second memorial met a similar fate. Like the 
first—an appeal from the Back Bay’s stockholders—it 
asked a report on the road’s fixed overhead charges. 

Mr. Weevle rose again. 

“Gentlemen, we are wasting time,” he said. “I move 
that all routine matters be dismissed.” 

“Second the motion,” said Mr. Biggott heartily. ‘‘Let’s 
get down to business.” 

The question was put by the chairman: 

“All in favor of the motion will signify it by saying 
‘Aye.’’”’ A vociferous ‘‘Aye’’ responded. ‘All contrary- 
minded will say ‘Nay,’” said the chairman. There were 
no nays. ‘“‘The ayes have it!’’ said the chairman. 

Then he cleared his throat. 

“The meeting will now go into executive session,” he 
announced. At thesame time, turning to his secretary, Mr. 
Carver said also: “‘Get out!” 

Jarvis got out. Afterward, or as soon as the door had 
closed on Jarvis, President Carver turned to his fellow 
directors. One and all they were waiting. Their faces 
shone with expectancy. 

“Gentlemen,” said the president, and again he cleared 
his throat, “it is my great pleasure at this meeting to be 
able to make to you, the guiding instruments in the destiny 
of our great corporation, 
an announcement that I 
am sure will fill you all 
with gratification. How- 
ever, ere I do so, it will be 
necessary for me to dwell 
briefly on a matter of re- 
cent history. With this 
you are, of course, famil- 
iar. Withit you are also 
gravely concerned. In 
short,” said the president 
' sharply, “I refer to the 
Federal Government—to 
its annoying, its uncon- 
stitutional interference 
in the conduct of our 
affairs!”’ 

A murmur of voices 


responded: 

““Outrageous!’’ “‘ Mere 
demagogues!’’ ‘“‘Cheap 
politicians!’’ ‘‘ Graft- 
ers!” 


(Continued on Page 41) 
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great city has no 
ventilation, housing or 
lighting problems. 
Rooks and crooks who 
live in the putrid air of 
crime are not denied 
the light of day, even 
though they loathe it. 
Cadets, social skunks, 
whose carnivorouseyes 
love darkness, walk in 
God’s sunshine and 
breathe God’s air. 
Scarlet women turn 
over in wide beds and 
draw closer velvet cur- 
tains to shut out the 
morning. Gamblers 
curse the dawn. 

But what of the lit- 
eral underworld of the 
great city? What of 
the babes who ery in 
fetid cellars for the 
light and are denied it? 
What of the Subway 
trackwalker, purblind 
from gloom; the coal- 
stoker, whose fiery 
tomb is the boiler room 
of a skyscraper; sweatshop workers, a flight below the side- 
walk level, whose faces are the color of dead Chinese; 
six-dollar-a-week salesgirls in the arc-lighted subcellars of 
six-million-dollar corporations? 

This is the literal underworld of the great city, and its 
sunless streets run literal blood—the blood of the babes 
who cried in vain; the blood from the lungs of the sweat- 
shop workers whose faces are the color of dead Chinese; 
the blood from the cheeks of the six-dollar-a-week sales- 
girls in the arc-lighted subcellars. But these are your 
problems and my problems and the problems of the men 
who have found the strength or the fear not to die rich. 
The babe’s mother, who had never known else, could not 
know that her cellar was fetid; she only cried out in her 
anguish and hated vaguely in her heart. 

Sara Juke, in the bargain basement of the Titanic 
Department Store, did not know that lint from white 
goods clogs the lungs, and that the air she breathed was 
putrefied as from a noxious swamp. Sometimes a pain, 
sharp as a hatpin, entered between her shoulder blades. 
But what of that? When the heart is young the heart is 
bold, and Sara could laugh upward with the musical glee of 
a bird. 

There were no seasons, except the spring and fall open- 
ings and semiannual clearing sales, in the bargain basement 
of the Titanic store. On a morning when the white-goods 
counter was placing long-sleeve, high-neck nightgowns in 
its bargain bins, and knit underwear was supplanting the 
reduced muslins, Sara Juke drew her little pink knitted 
jacket closer about her narrow shoulders and shivered— 
shivered, but smiled. ‘“‘Br-r-r! October never used to get 
under my skin like this.” 

Hattie Krakow, roommate and co-worker, shrugged her 
bony shoulders and laughed; but not with the upward 
glee of a bird—downward rather, until it died in a croak 
in her throat. But then Hattie Krakow was ten years 
older than Sara Juke; and ten years in the arc-lighted 
subcellar of the Titanic Department Store can do much to 
muffle the ring in a laugh. 

“Gee, you’re as funny as your own funeral—you are! 
You keep up the express pace you're going and there won’t 
be another October left on your calendar.” 

“That’s right; cheer me up a bit, dearie. 
latest style in undertaking?” 

““You’ll know sooner’n me if 

“Aw, Hat, cut it! Wasn’t I home in bed last night by 
eleven?”’ 

“‘T ain’t much on higher mathematics.” 

“Sure I was. I had to shove you over on your side of 
the bed; that’s how hard you was sleeping.” 

“A girl can’t gad round dancing and rough-housing 
every night and work eight hours on her feet, and put her 
lunch money on her back, and not pay up for it. I’ve seen 
too many blue-eyed dolls like you get broken. JI ——” 

*“Amen!”’ 

Sara Juke rolled her blue eyes upward, and they were 
full of points of light, as though stars were shining in them; 
and always her lips trembled to laugh. 

“There ain’t nothing funny, Sara.’”’ 

“Oh, Hat, with you like a owl!” 
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“Honest, Ain’t He the Silly? He Said He Was Going to Play That for Me the First Thing This Morning’’ 


“Tf I was a girl and had a cough like I’ve seen enough in 
this basement get; if I was a girl and my skirtband was 
getting two inches too big, and I had to lie on my left side 
to breathe right, and my nightie was all soaked round the 
neck when I got up in the morning—I wouldn’t just laugh 
and laugh. I’d cry a little—I would.” 

“That’s right, Hat; step on the joy bug like it was a 
spider. Squash it!” 

“T wouldn’t just laugh and laugh, and put my lunch 
money on my back instead of eggs and milk inside of me, 
and run round all hours to dance halls with every sporty 
Charley-boy that comes along.” 

“You leave him alone! You just cut that! 
begin on him!” 

“T wouldn’t get overheated, and not sleep enough; 
and 

“For Pete’s sake, Hat! Hire a hall!” 

“T should worry! It ain’t my grave you're digging.” 

“Aw, Hat.’ 

‘TJ ain’t got your dolly face and your dolly ways with the 
boys; but I got enough sense to live along decent.” 

“You're right pretty, I think, Hat.” 

“Oh, I could daub up, too, and gad with some of that 
fast gang if I didn’t know it don’t lead nowheres. It ain’t 
no cinch for a girl to keep her health down here, even when 
she does live along decent like me, eating regular and sleep- 
ing regular, and spending quiet evenings in the room, 
washing-out and mending and pressing and all. It ain’t no 
cinch even then, lemme tell you. Do you think I’d have 
ever asked a gay bird like you to come over and room 
with me if I hadn’t seen you begin to fade, like a piece of 
calico, just like my sister Lizzie did?” 

“T’m taking that iron-tonic stuff like you want and 
spoiling my teeth—ain’t I, Hat? I know you been swell to 
me and all.” 

“You ain’t going to let up until somebody whispers T. 
B. in your shell-pink ear; and maybe them two letters will 
bring you to your senses.” 

cogil 

“Yes—T. B.” 

““Who’s he?” 

“Gee, you’re as smart as a fish on a hook! You oughtta 
bought a velvet dunce cap with your lunch money instead 
of that brown poke bonnet. T.B. was what I said—T. B.” 

“Honest, Hat, I dunno 

“For heaven’s sake! Too Berculosis is the way the 
exhibits and the newspapers say it. L-u-n-g-s is another 
way to spell it. T. B.” 

“Too Berculosis!’’ Sara Juke’s hand flew to her little 
breast. ‘‘Too Berculosis! Hat, you—you don’t ——” 

“Sure I don’t. I ain’t saying it’s that—only I wanna 
scare you up a little. I ain’t saying it’s that; but a girl 
that lets a cold hang on like you do and runs round half 
the night, and don’t eatright, can make friends with almost 
anything, from measles to T. B.” 

Stars came out once more in Sara Juke’s eyes, and her 
lips warmed and curved to their smile. She moistened 
with her forefinger a yellow spit curl that lay like a caress 
on her cheek. ‘“‘Gee, you oughtta be writing scare heads 
for the Evening Gazette!” 


Don’t you 
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Hattie Krakow ran 
her hand over her 
smooth salt-and-pep 
per hair and sold 2a 
marked-down flannel- 
ette petticoat. 

“T can’t throw no 
scare into you so long 
as you got him on your 
mind. Oh,lud! There 
he starts now—that 
quickstep dance 
again!” 

A quick red ran up 
into Miss Juke’s hair 
and she inclined for. 
ward in the attitude 
of listening as the lively 
air continued. 

“Thesilly! Honest, 
ain’t he the silly? He 
said he was going 
to play that for me 
the first thing this 
morning. We dance it 
so swell together and 
all. Aw, I thought he’d 
forget. Ain’t he the 
silly —remembering 
me?” 

The red flowed per- 
sistently higher. 

‘Silly ain’t no name for him, with his square, Charley: 
boy face and polished hair; and 

“You let him alone, Hattie Krakow! What’s it to you 
if ee Sf f 

““Nothing—except I always say October is my unlue 
month, because it was just a year ago that they moved 
him and the sheet music down to the basement. Honest, 
I’m going to buy me a pair of earmuffs! I’d hate to tell 
you how unpopular popular music is with me.” 

“Huh! You couldn’t play on a side comb, much less 
play on the piano like Charley does. If I didn’t have no 
more brains than some people—honest, I’d go out and kil 
a calf for some!”’ 

“You oughtta talk! A girl that ain’t got no more brains 
than to gad round every night and every Sunday in foul. 
smelling, low-ceilinged dance halls, and wear paper-soled 
slippers when she oughtta be wearing galoshes, and cheese 
cloth waists that ain’t even decent instead of wool under: 
shirts! You oughtta talk about brains—you and Charley 
Chubb!” 

“Yes, I oughtta talk! If you don’t like my doings, 
Hattie Krakow, there ain’t no law says we gotta room 
together. I been shifting for myself ever since I was cash- 
girl down at Tracy’s, and I ain’t going to begin being bossed | 
now. If you don’t like my keeping steady with Charley 
Chubb—if you don’t like his sheet-musie playing—you 
gotta lump it! I’m a good girl, Iam; and if you got any- 
thing to in-sinuate; if ——”’ | 

“Sara Juke, ain’t you ashamed!”’ 

“T’m a good girl, Iam; and there ain’t nobody can cast 
a reflection on—on fi 

Tears trembled in her voice and she coughed from the. 
deep recesses of her chest, and turned her head away, so that 
her profile was quivering and her throat swelling with sobs. 

“T—I’m a good girl, I am.” 

“Aw, Sara, don’t I know it? Ain’t that just where the i 
rub comes? Don’t I know it? If you wasn’t a good ging 
would I be caring?” 

“T’m a good girl, IJ am!”’ 

“Tt’s your health, Sara, I’m kicking about. You’re 
getting as pale and skinny as a goop; and for a month 
already you’ve been coughing, and never a single evening 
home to stick your feet in hot water and a mustard plaster 
on your chest.” 

“Didn’t I take the iron tonic and spoil my teeth?” | 

““My sister Lizzie—that’s the way she started, Sara; 
right down here in this basement. There never was a. 
prettier little queen down here. Ask any of the old girls. 
Like you in looks and all; full of vim too. That’s the way 
she started, Sara. She wouldn’t get out in the country on 
Sundays or get any air in her lungs walking with me eve- 
nings. She was all for dance halls, too, Sara. She—she 
Ain’t I told you about her over and over again? Ain’t 1?” 

“‘Sh-h-h! Don’t ery, Hat. Yes, yes; I know. She was 
aswell little kid; all the old girls say so. Sh-h-h!”’ 

““The—the night she died I—I died too; I ——’” 

“‘Sh-h-h, dearie!”’ 

“T ain’t crying, only—only I can’t help remembering.” 

“Listen! That’s the new hit Charley’s playin’—Up 
to Snuff! Say, ain’t that got some little swing to it? 


Jum-dum-tum-tee-tum-m-m! Some little quick-step, 
in’t it? How that boy reads off by sight! Looka, will 
ou? They got them left-over ribbed undervests we sold 
t season for forty-nine cents out on the grab table for 
eventy-four. Looka the mob fighting for ’em! Dum- 
um-tum-tee-tum-m-m!”’ 

The day’s tide came in. Slowly at first, but toward noon 
urging through aisles and round bins, upstairs and down- 
tairs—in, round and out. Voices straining to be heard; 
t shuffling in an agglomeration of discords—the inde- 
cribable roar of humanity, which is like an army that 
| _pproaches but never arrives. And above it all, insistent as 
. bugle note, reaching the basement’s breadth, from hard- 
ware to candy, from human hair to white goods, the tinny 
roice of the piano—gay, rollicking. 

At five o’clock the patch of daylight above the red- 
ighted exit door turned taupe, as though a gray curtain 
ad been flung across it; and the girls, with shooting pains 
n their limbs, braced themselves for the last hour. Shop- 
ers, their bags bulging and their shawls awry, fumbled in 
yins for a last remnant; hatless, sway-backed women, 
varrying children, fought for mill ends. Sara Juke stood 
irst on one foot and then on the other to alternate the 
train; her hands were hot and dry as flannel, but her 
*heeks were pink—very pink. 

At six o’clock Hattie Krakow untied her black alpaca 
vpron, pinned a hat as nondescript as a bird’s nest at an 
mmrakish angle and slid into a warm gray jacket. 

“Ready, Sara?” 

“Yes, Hat.”’ But her voice came vaguely, as through fog. 
“T’m going to fix us some stew to-night with them onions 
Lettie brought up to the room when she moved—mutton 
stew, with a broth for you, Sara.” 

im Y es,~Hat.”’ 

Sara’s eyes darted out over the emptying aisles; and, 
»yen as she pinned on her velveteen poke bonnet at a too- 
swagger angle, and fluffed out a few carefully provided 
curls across her brow, she kept watch and, with obvious 
subterfuge, slid into her little unlined silk coat with a 
Jeliberation not her own. ‘‘Coming, Sara?’ 

“Wait, can’t you? My—my hat ain’t on right.” 
“Come on; you're dolled up enough.” 

“My—my gloves—I—I forgot ’em. You—you can go 
yn, Hat.”” And she must burrow back beneath the counter. 

Miss Krakow let out a snort, as fiery with scorn as 
though flames were curling on her lips. 

“Hanging round to see whether he’s coming, ain’t you? 
To think they shot Lincoln and let him live! Before I'd 
‘un after any man living, much less the excuse of a man 
ike him! A shiny-haired, square-faced little rat like him!” 

“T ain’t neither, waiting. I guess I got a right to find 
ny gloves. I—I guess I gotta right. He’s as good as 
you are, and better. I—I guess I gotta right.” But the 
-aspberry red of confusion dyed her face. 

“No, you ain’t waiting! No, no; you ain’t waiting,” 
nimicked Miss Krakow, and her voice was like autumn 
eaves that crackle underfoot. ‘‘Well, then, if you ain’t 
waiting here he comes now. I dare you to come on home 
with me now, like you ought to.” 

“T—you go on! I gotta tell him something. I guess 
(’'m my own boss. I got to tell him something.” 

Miss Krakow: folded her well-worn hand bag under 
one arm and fastened her black cotton gloves. 

“Pf-f-f! What’s the use of wasting breath!” 

She slipped into the flux of the aisle, and the tide swal- 
lowed her and carried her out into the bigger tide of the 
street and the swifter tide of the city—a flower on the 


current, her blush withered under the are-light 
substitution for sunlight, the petals of her youth 
thrown to the muddy corners of the city streets. 

Sara Juke breathed inward, and under her cheaply 
pretentious lace blouse a heart, as rebellious as the 
pink in her cheeks and the 
stars in her eyes, beat a 
rapid fantasia; and, try as 
she would, her lips would 
quiver into a smile. 

“Hello, Charley!” 

“Hello yourself, Sweet- 
ness!’’ And, draping him- 
self across the white-goods 
counter in an attitude as 
intricate as the letter S, 
behold Mr. Charley Chubb! 
Sleek, soap-scented, slim— 
a satire on the satyr and 
the haberdasher’s latest 
dash. ‘‘ Hello, Sweetness!”’ 

“Howareyou, Charley?” 

“Here, gimme your little 
hand. Shake.” 

She placed her palm in 
his, quivering. 

Youof the classes, peering 
through lorgnettes into the 
strange world of the masses, 
spare that shrug. True, 
when Charley Chubb’shand 
closed over Sara Juke’s she experienced a flash of goose 
flesh; but, you of the classes, what of the Van Ness ball 
last night? Your gown was low, so that your neck rose out 
from it like white ivory. The conservatory, where trained 
clematis vines met over your heads, was like a bower of 
stars; music; his hand, the white glove off, over yours; the 
suffocating sweetness of clematis blossoms; a fountain 
throwing fine spray; your neck white as ivory, and—what 
of the Van Ness ball last night? 

Only Sara Juke played her poor little game frankly and 
the cards of her heart lay on the counter. 

“Charley!’’ Her voice lay in a veil. 

“Was you getting sore, Sweetness?”’ 

“All day you didn’t come over.” 

“‘Couldn’t, Sweetness. Did you hear me let up on the 
new hit for a minute?” 

“It’s swell, though, Charley; all the girls was humming 
it. You play it like lightning too.” 

“Tt must have been written for you, Sweetness. That’s 
what you are, Up to Snuff, eh, Queenie?’ He leaned 
closer, and above his tall, narrow collar dull red flowed 
beneath the sallow, and his long white teeth and slick- 
brushed hair shone in the are light. ‘‘Eh, Queenie?” 

“I gotta go now, Charley. Hattie’s waiting home for 
me.” She attempted to pass him and to slip into the out- 
going stream of the store, but with a hesitation that belied 
her. “‘I—I gotta go, Charley.” 

He laughed, clapped his hat slightly askew on his pol- 
ished hair and slid his arm into hers. 

“Forget it! But I had you going—didn’t I, sister? 
Thought I’d forgot about to-night, didn’t you? and 
didn’t have the nerve to pipe up. Like fun I forgot!”’ 

“T didn’t know, Charley; you not coming over all day 
and all. I thought maybe your friend didn’t give you the 
tickets like he promised.”’ 

“Didn’t he? Look! See if he didn’t!” 


“I Was Only Fooling, Missy. 
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You Ain’t Got the Scare, Have You?”’ 


He produced a square of pink cardboard from his 
waistcoat pocket and she read it, with a sudden lightness 
underlying her voice: 


HIBERNIAN MASQUE anp HOP 
SUPPER WARDROBE FREE 
ADMIT GENT AND LADY Firty CENTS 


“Oh, gee, Charley! And me such a sight in this old 
waist and all. I didn’t know there was supper too.”’ 


“Sure! Hurry, Sweetness, and we’ll catch a Sixth 
Avenue car. We wanna get in on it while the tamales 
are hot.” 


And she must grasp his arm closer and worm through 
the sidewalk crush, and straighten her velveteen poke 
so that the curls lay pat; and once or twice she coughed, 
with the hollow resonance of a chain drawn upward from a 
deep well. 

“Gee, I bet there’ll be a jam!” 

“Sure! There’s some live crowd down there.” 

They were in the street car, swaying, swinging, clutch- 
ing; hemmed in by frantic, home-going New York, nose 
to nose, eye to eye, tooth to tooth. Round Sara Juke’s 
slim waist lay Charley Chubb’s saving arm, and with each 
lurch they laughed immoderately, except when she coughed. 

“Gee, ain’t it the limit? It’s a wonder they wouldn’t 
open a window in this car!”’ 

“Nix on that. Whatta you wanna do—freeze a fellow 
out?” 

Her eyes would betray her. 

“Any old time I could freeze you, Charley.”’ 

“Honest ?”’ 

“You’re the one that freezes me all the time. You’re 
the one that keeps me guessing and guessing where I stand 
with you.” 

A sudden lurch and he caught her as she swayed. 

“Come, Sweetness, this is our corner. Quit your cough- 
ing there, hon; this ain’t no T. B. hop we're going to.” 

“No what?” 

“Come along; hurry! Look at the crowd already.” 

“This ain’t no—what did you say, Charley?” 

But they were pushing, shoving, worming into the great 
lighted entrance of the hall. More lurching, crowding, 
jamming. “‘I’ll meet you inside, kiddo, in five minutes. 
Pick out a red domino; red’s my color.” 

““A redone? Gee! Looka; mine’s got black 
pompons on it. Five minutes, Charley; five 
minutes !”’ 

Flags of all nations and allsizesmadea galaxy 
of the Sixth Avenue hall. An orchestra played 
beneath an arch of them. Supper, consisting 
of three-inch-thick sandwiches, tamales, steam- 
ing and smelling in their buckets, bottles of 
beer and soda water, was spread on a long pic- 
nic table running the entire length of the 
balcony. 

The main floor, big as an armory, airless as a 
tomb, swarmed with dancers. 

After supper a red sateen Pierrette, quiver- 
ing, teeth flashing beneath a saucy half mask, 
bowed to a sateen Pierrot, wHose face was as 
slim as a satyr’s and whose smile was as up- 
turned as the eye slits in his mask. 

“Gee, Charley, you look just like a devil in 
that costume—allred, and your mouth squinted 
like that!”’ 

“And you look just like a little red cherry, 
ready to bust.” 
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And they were off in the whirl of the dance, except that 
the close-packed dancers hemmed them in a swaying mob; 
and once she fell back against his shoulder, faint. 

“‘Ain’t there a—a upstairs somewheres, Charley, where 
they got air? All this jam and no windows open! Gee, 
ain’t it hot? Let’s go outside where it’s cool—let’s.”’ 

“There you go again! No wonder you got a cold on 
you—always wanting air on you! Come, Sweetness; this 
ain’t hot. Here, lemme show you the dip I 
get the girls crazy with. One, two, three— 
dip! One, two, three—dip! Ugh!” 

“Gee, ain’t it a jam, though?” 

“One, two, three!” 

“That’s swell, Charley! Quit! You 
mustn’t squeeze me like that till—till you’ve 
asked me to be engaged, Charley. We—we 
ain’t engaged yet, are we, Charley?”’ 

““Aw, what difference does that make? 
You girls make me sick—always wanting to 
know that.” 

“Tt—it makes alot of difference, Charley.” 

“There you go on that Amen talk again. 
Allright, then; I won’tsqueeze you no more, 
Stingy!”’ 

Her step was suddenly less elastic and she 
lagged on his arm. 

‘*T—I never said you couldn’t, Charley. 
Gee, ain’t you a great one to get mad so quick. 
Touchy! I only said not till we’reengaged.”’ 

Heskirted the crowd, guiding her skillfully. 

“Stingy! Stingy! Iknow’em that ain’t 
so stingy as you.” 

“Charley!” 

sean '\'A oh ea 

“Aw, I’m ashamed to say it.” 

“Listen! They’re playin’ the new one— 
Up to Snuff! Faster! Don’t make me drag 
you, kiddo. Faster!” 

They were suddenly in the center of the maze, as tight- 
packed as though an army had conspired to close round 
them. She coughed and, in her effort at repression, coughed 
again. 

“Charley, I—honest, I—I’m going to keel. 
stand it packed in here—like this.” 

She leaned to him, with the color drained out of her face; 
and the crowd of black and pink and red dominos, gnomes 
gone mad, pressed, batted, surged. 

“Look out, Sweetness! Don’t give outin here! They’ll 
crush us out. Ain’t you got no nerve? Here; don’t give 


I—I can’t 


out now! Gee! Watch out, there! The lady’s sick. 
Watch out! Here; now sit down a minute and get your 
wind.” 


He pressed her shoulders downward and she dropped 
whitely on a little camp chair hidden underneath the 
baleony. 

“T gotta get out, Charley; I gotta get out and get air. I 
feel like I’m going to suffocate in here. It’s this old cough 
takes the breath out of me.” 

In the foyer she revived a bit and drank gratefully of the 
water he brought; but the color remained out of her cheeks 
and the cough would rack her. 

“T guess I oughtta go home, Charley.” 

“Aw, cut it! You ain’t the only girl I’ve seen give out. 
Sit here and rest a minute and you'll be all right. Great 
Scott! I came here to dance.” 

She rose to her feet a bit unsteadily, but smiling. 

“Fussy! Who said I didn’t?” 

“That’s more like it.”’ 

And they were off again to the lilt of the music but, 
struggle as she would, the coughing and the dizziness and 
the heat took hold of her and at the close of the dance 
she fainted quietly against his shoulder. 

And whenshe finally caught at consciousness, asit passed 
and repassed her befuddled mind, she was on the floor 
of the cloak room, her head pillowed on the skirt of a pink 
domino. 

“There, there, dearie; your young man’s waiting out- 
side to take you home.” 

“T—T’m all right!” 

“Certainly you are. The heat done it. 
help you out of your domino.” 

“Tt was the heat done it.”’ 

“There; you’re all right now. I gotta get back to my 
dance. You fainted right up against him, dearie; and I 
seen you keel.” 

“Gee, ain’t I the limit!” 

“Here; lemme help on with your coat. 
is, waiting.” 

In the foyer Sara Juke met Charley Chubb shamefacedly. 

“T spoilt everything, didn’t I?” 

“T guess you couldn’t help it. All right?” 

“Yes, Charley.” She met the air gratefully, worming 
her little hand into the curve of his elbow. ‘‘Gee! I feel 
fine now.” 

“Come; here’s a car.” 

“Let’s walk up Sixth Avenue, Charley; the air feels 
tine.” 

“All right.” 


Here; lemme 


Right there he 


“Quit Your 
Kiddin’!’’ 


“You ain’t sore, are you, Charley? It was so jammed 
dancing, anyway.” 

“T ain’t sore.” 

“Tt was the heat done it.” 

ee ohieg 

“Honest, it’s grand to be outdoors, ain’t it? The stars 
and—and chilliness and—and—all!”’ 

“Listen to the garden stuff!” 

Seo llyataae 

She squeezed his arm and drew back, shamefaced. His 
spirits rose. 

“You're a right loving little thing when you wanna be.” 

They laughed in duet; and before the plate-glass win- 
dow of a furniture emporium they must stop and regard 
the monthly-payment display, designed to represent the 


$49.50 completely furnished sitting room, parlor and ~ 


dining room of the home felicitous—a golden-oak room, 
with an incandescent fire glowing right merrily in the 
grate; a lamp redly diffusing the light of home; a plaster- 
of-Paris Cupid shooting a dart from the mantelpiece; and, 
last, two figures of connubial bliss, smiling and waxen, in 
rocking chairs, their waxen infant, block-building on the 
floor, completing the picture. 

“Gee, it looks as snug as a bug in arug! Looka what it 
says too: ‘You Get the Girl; We’ll Do the Rest!’ Some 
little advertisement, ain’t it? I got the girl all right— 
ain’t I, hon?” 

“ce Aw ! ” 

“Look at the papa—slippers and all! 
Look at the kid, Sweetness.”’ 

Her confusion nearly choked her and her rapid breath 
clouded the window glass. 

“Yeh, Charley! Looka the little kid! Ain’t he cute?” 

An Elevated train crashed over their heads, drowning 
out her words; but her smile, which flickered like light 
over her face, persisted and her arm crept back into his. 
At each shop window they must pause, but the glow of the 
first one remained with her. 

“Look, Sweetness—Red Swag, the Train King! Per- 
formance going on now. Wanna go in?” 

“Not to-night. Let’s stay outside.” 

“Anything your little heart de-sires.” 

They bought hot chestnuts, city harbingers of autumn, 
from a vender and let fall the hulls as they walked. They 
drank strawberry ice-cream soda, pink with foam. Her 
resuscitation was complete; his spirits did not wane. 

“T gotta like a queen pretty much not to get sore at a 
busted evening like this. It’s a good thing the ticket didn’t 
cost me nothing.” 

“ Ain’t it, though?” 

“Look! What’s in there—a exhibit?”’ 

They paused before a white-lighted store front and he 
read laboriously: 


FREE TUBERCULOSIS EXHIBIT 
TO EDUCATE PEOPLE HOW TO PREVENT CONSUMPTION 
“Oh!” She dragged at his arm. 
““Aw, come on, Sweetness; nothing but a lot of T. B.’s.” 
“Let’s—let’s goin. See, it’s free. Looka—it’s all lit up 
and all; see, pictures and all.” 


And the kid! 
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“Say, ain’t I enough of a dead one with- 
out dragging mein there? Free! I bet they 
pinch you for something before you get out.”’ 

““Comeon, Charley; I never did seea place 
like this.” 

“Aw, they’re all over town.”’ 

He followed her in surlily enough and 
then, with a morbid interest, round a room 
hung with photographs of victims in various 
emaciated stages of the white plague. 

“Oh! Oh! Ain’tit awful? Ain’tit awful? | 
Read them symptoms. Almost with noth- 
ing it—it begins. Night sweats and losing 
weight and coughing, and—oh ——” 

“Look! Little kids and all! Thin as 
matches.”’ 

“Aw, see, a poor little shaver like that! 
Look! It says sleeping in that dirty room 
without a window gave it to him. Ugh, 
that old man! ‘Self-indulgence and intem- | 
perance.’ Looka that girl in the tobacco 
factory. Oh! Oh! Ain’t it awful! Dirty 
shops and stores, it says; dirty saloons and 
dance halls—weak lungs can’t stand them.” 

“TLet’s get out of here.” 

“Aw, look! How pretty she is in this first 
picture; and look at her here—nothing but 
a stack of bones onastretcher. Aw! Aw!” 

“Come on!” 

“Courageis very important, itsays. Con- 
sumptives can be helped and many are cured. 
Courage is ——”’ 

“Come on; let’s get out of this dump. 
Say, it’s a swell night for a funeral.” 

She grasped at his coat sleeve, pinching the 
flesh with it, and he drew away half angrily. 

“Come on, I said.” 

“All right!” 

A thin line filed past them, grim-faced, silent. At the 
far end of the room, statistics in red inch-high type ran 
columnwise down the wall’s length. She read, with a gasp 
in her throat: 


1—Ten thousand people died from tuberculosis in the city 
of New York last year. 
2—Two hundred thousand people died from tuberculosis 
in the United States last year. 
3—Records of the Health Department show 31,631 living 
cases of tuberculosis in the city of New York. 
4—Every three minutes some one in the United Stated 
dies from consumption. 


“Oh, Charley, ain’t it awful!” 

At a desk a young man, with skin as pink as though a 
strong wind had whipped it into color, distributed pam- 
phlets to the outgoing visitors—a thin streamlet of them; 
some cautious, some curious, some afraid. 

“Come on; let’s hurry out of here, Sweetness. 
lung’s hurting this minute.” 

They hurried past the desk; but the young man with 
the clear pink skin reached over the heads of an interven- 
ing group, waving a long printed booklet toward the pair. 

“Circular, missy?”’ 

Sara Juke straightened, with every nerve in her body 
twanging like a plucked violin string; and her eyes met 
the clear eyes of the young clerk. 

Like a doll automaton she accepted the booklet from 
him; like a doll automaton she followed Charley Chubb 
out into the street, and her limbs were trembling so shi 
could scarcely stand. 

“Gotta hand it to you, Sweetness. 
the fellow in the lung shop! 
literachure. Some little hit!” 

“T gotta go home now, Charley.” 

“Tt’s only ten.” 

“T better go, Charley. It ain’t Saturday night.” 

At the stoop of her rooming house they lingered. 
honey-colored moon hung like a lantern over the block 
long row of shabby-fronted houses. On her steps and t 
her fermenting fancy the shadow of an ash can sprawle 
like a prostrate human being. 

“Charley!” 

She clutched his arm. 

“Whatcha scared about, Sweetness?” 

“Oh, Charley, I—I feel creepy to-night.” 

“That visit to the Morgue was enough to give anybod 
the blind staggers.” 

Her pamphlet was tight in her hand. 

“You ain’t mad at me, Charley?” 

He stroked her arm, and the taste of tears found its wa 
to her mouth. 

“T’m feeling so sillylike to-night, Charley.” 

“You're all in, kiddo.” 

In the shadow he kissed her. 

“Charley, you—you mustn’t, unless we’re—engaged.’ 
But she could not find the strength to unfold herself fror 
his arms. ‘You mustn’t, Charley!’ . 

“Great little girl you are, Sweetness—one great littl 
girl!” 

“Aw, Charley!” 


Even made a hit on 
He didn’t hand me out no 


“And, to show you that I like you, I’m going to make up 
r this to-morrow night. A real little Saturday-night 
low! And don’t forget Sunday afternoon—two o’clock 
r us, down at Crissey’s Hall. Two o’clock.’”’ 

“Two o'clock.” 

“Good!” 

“Oh, Charley, I a? 

“What, Sweetness?”’ 

“Oh, nothing; I—I’m just silly to-night.” 

Her hand lay on his arm, white in the moonlight and 
ight as a leaf; and he kissed her again, scorching her lips. 
“Good night, Sweetness.”’ 

“Good night, Charley.” 

Then up four flights of stairs, through musty halls and 
vast closed doors, their white china knobs showing through 
he darkness, and up to the fourth-floor rear, and then on 
iptoe into a long, narrow room, with the moonlight 
owing in. 

Clothing lay about in grotesque heaps—a woman’s blouse 
vas flung across the back of a chair and hung limply; a 
air of shoes stood beside the bed in the attitude of walk- 
ng—tired-looking shoes, run down at the heels and skinned 
t the toes. And on the far side of the three-quarter bed 
he hump of an outstretched figure, face turned from the 
ight, with sparse gray-and-black hair flowing over the 
jillow. 

Carefully, to save the slightest squeak, Sara Juke un- 
‘ressed, folded her little mound of clothing across the 
oom’s second chair, groping carefully by the stream of 
aoonlight. Severe as a siby] in her straight-falling night- 
ress, her hair spreading over her shoulders, her bare feet 
vattered on the cool matting. Then she slid into bed lightly, 
earcely raising the covers. From the mantelpiece the 
larm clock ticked with emphasis. 

An hour she lay there. Once she coughed, and smothered 
t in her pillow. Two hours. She slipped from under the 
overs and over to the littered dresser. The pamphlet lay 
n top of her gloves; she carried it to the window and, 
vith her limbs trembling and sending ripples down her 
ight robe, read it. Then again, standing there by the 
yvindow in the moonlight, she quivered so that her knees 
vent under her. 

After a while she raised the window slowly and without 
; creak, and a current of cool air rushed in and over her 
yefore she could reach the bedside. 
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German Officers and American Correspondents 
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N THE first battlefield of any consequence visited 
‘) by our party I picked up, from where it was 

lying in the track of the Allies’ retreat, a child’s 
ag doll. It was a grotesque thing of printed cloth, with 
awdust insides. I found it at a place where two roads 
aet. Presumably some Belgian child, fleeing with her par- 
nts before the German advance, dropped it there, and 
ater a wagon or perhaps a cannon came along and ran over 
3. The heavy wheel had mashed the head of it flat. 
In an article for this weekly which I wrote early in 
eptember, when the memory of the incident was vivid in 
ay mind, I said that, to me, this shabby little rag doll 
ypified Belgium. Since then I have seen many sights. 
ome were dramatic and some were pathetic, and nearly all 
vere stirring; but I still recall quite clearly the little picture 
f the forks of the Beigian road, with a background of 
y fields and empty, wrecked houses, and just at my 
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On her pillow Hattie Krakow stirred reluctantly, her 
weary senses battling with the pleasant lethargy of sleep; 
but a sudden nip in the air stung her nose and found out 
the warm crevices of the bed. She stirred and half opened 
her eyes. 

“For Gawd’s sake, Sara, are you crazy? Put that win- 
dow down! Tryin’ to freeze us out? Opening a window 
with her cough and all! Put it down! Put—it—down!”’ 

Sara Juke rose and slammed it shut, slipping back into 
the cold bed with teeth that clicked. After a while she 
slept; but lightly, with her mouth open and her face 
upturned. And after a while she woke to full conscious- 
ness all at once, and with a cough on her lips. Her gown 
at the yoke was wet; and her neck, where she felt it, was 
damp with cold perspiration. 

“Oh—oh—Hattie! Oh—oh!” 

She burrowed under her pillow to ease the trembling that 
seized her. The moon had passed on, and darkness, which 
is allied to fear, closed her in—the fear of unthinking 
youth who knows not that the grave is full of peace; the 
fear of abundant life for senile death; the cold agony that 
comes in the night watches, when the business of the day 
is but a dream and Reality visits the couch. 

Deeper burrowed Sara Juke, trembling with chill and 
night sweat. 

Drowsily Hattie Krakow turned on her pillow, but her 
senses were too weary to follow her mind’s dictate. 

“Sara! ’Smatter, Sara? ’Smat-ter?”’ Hattie’s tired 
hand crept toward her friend; but her volition would not 
carry it across and it fell inert across the coverlet. “‘’Smat- 
ter, dearie?”’ 

“N-nothin’.” 

“°Smat-ter, dear-ie?”’ 

“N-nothin’.” 


In the watches of the night a towel flung across the bed- 
post becomes a gorilla crouching to spring; a tree branch 
tapping at the window an armless hand, beckoning. In the 
watches of the night fear is a panther across the chest 
sucking the breath; but his eyes cannot bear the light of 
day, and by dawn he has shrunk to cat size. The ghastly 
dreams of Orestes perished with the light; phosphorus is 
yellowish and waxlike by day. 

So Sara Juke found new courage with the day, and in 
thesubbasement of the Titanic store the morning following 
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feet the doll, with its head crushed in and the sawdust 
spilled out in the rut the ongoing army had made. And 
always now, when I think of this, I find myself thinking of 
Belgium. 

They have called her the cockpit of Europe. She is too. 
In wars that were neither of her making nor her choosing 
she has borne the hardest blows—a poor little buffer state 
thrust in between great and truculent neighbors. To strike 
at one another they must strike Belgium. By the accident 
of geography and the caprice of boundary lines she has 
always been the anvil for their hammers. Jemmapes and 
Waterloo, to cite two especially conspicuous examples 
among great Continental battles, were fought on her soil. 
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her laughter was ready enough. But when the midday 
hour arrived she slipped into her jacket, past the impor- 
tunities of Hattie Krakow, and out into the sun-lashed 
noonday swarm of Sixth Avenue. 

Down one block—two, three; thenasudden pause before 
a narrow store front liberally placarded with invitatory 
signs to the public, and with a red cross blazoning above 
the doorway. And Sara Juke, whose heart was full of fear, 
faltered, entered. 

The same thin file passed round the room, halting, saun- 
tering, like grim visitors in a grim gallery. Ata front desk 
a sleek young interne, tiptilted in a swivel chair, read a 
pink sheet through horn-rimmed glasses. 

Toward the rear the young man whose skin was the 
wind-lashed pink sorted pamphlets and circulars in tall, 
even piles on his desk. 

Round and round the gallery walked Sara Juke; twice 
she read over the list of symptoms printed in inch-high 
type; her heart lay within her as though icy dead, and her 
eyes would blur over with tears. Once, when she passed 
the rear desk, the young man paused in his stacking and 
regarded her with a warming glance of recognition. 

“Hello!” he said. “You back?” 

“Yes.”’ Her voice was the thin cry of a quail. 

“You must like our little picture gallery, eh?” 

“Oh! Oh!” She caught at the edge of his desk and tears 
lay heavy in her eyes. 

“ce Bae 

“Yes; I—I like it. I wanna buy it for my yacht.” 

Her ghastly simulacrum of a jest died in her throat; 
and he said quickly, a big blush suffusing his face: 

““T was only fooling, missy. You ain’t got the scare, have 
you?” 

“The scare?” 

“Yes; the bug? You ain’t afraid you’ve ate the germ, 
are you?”’ 

“*T—J dunno.” 

““Pshaw! There’s a lot of ’em comes in here more scared 
than hurt, missy. Never throw a scare till you’ve had 
a examination. For all you know you got hay fever, 
eh! Hay fever!’? And he laughed as though to salve his 
words. 

“TJ got all them things on the red-printed list, I tell 
you. I—I got’em all, night sweats and all. I—I got ’em.” 

(Continued on Page 32) 
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Indeed, there isscarcely an inch of her for the possession of 

which men of breeds not her own— Austrians and Span- 

iards, Hanoverians and Hollanders, Englishmen and 

Prussians, Saxons and Frenchmen—have not contended. 
These others won the victories or lost them, kept the spoils 
or gave them up; she wore the scars of the grudges when 
the grudges were settled. So there is a reason for calling 
her the cockpit of the nations; but, as I said just now, I 
shall think of her as Europe’s rag doll—a thing to be clouted 
and kicked about; to be crushed under the hoofs and the 
heels; to be bled and despoiled and ravished. 

Thinking of her so, I do not mean by this comparison to 
reflect in any wise on the courage of her people. It will be 
a long time before the rest of the world forgets the resist- 
ance her soldiers lately made against overbrimming odds, 
or the fortitude with which the families of those soldiers 
now face a condition too dolorous for words to describe. 
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Unsolicited, so competent an authority as Julius 
Cesar once gave the Belgians a testimonial for their 
courage. If I recall the Commentaries aright, he said 
they were the most valorous of all the tribes of Gaul. 
Those who come afterward to set down the tale and 
tally of the Great War will record that through the 
centuries the Belgians retained their ancient valor. 

First and last, I have had rather exceptional oppor- 

tunities for viewing the travail of Belgium. I was in 
Brussels before it surrendered and after it surrendered. 
I was in Louvain when the Germans entered it and I 
was there again after the Germans had wrecked it. 
I trailed the original army of invasion from Brussels 
southward to the French border, starting at the tail of 
the column and reaching the head of it before, with my 
companions, I was arrested and returned by another 
route—namely, via Charleroi—across Belgium to 
German soil. 

Within three weeks thereafter I started on a ten-day 
tour which carried me through Liége, Namur, Huy, 
Dinant and Chimay, and brought me back by Mons, 
Brussels, Louvain and Tirlemont, with a side trip to 
the trenches before Antwerp—roughly, a kite-shaped 
journey which comprehended practically all the scope 
of active operations among the contending armies prior 
to the time when the struggle for Western Flanders 
began. 

Finally, just after Antwerp fell, I skirted the northern 
frontiers of Belgium and watched the refugees pouring 
across the borders into Holland. I was four times in 
Liége and three times in Brussels, and any number of 
times I crossed and recrossed my own earlier trails. I 
traveled afoot; in a railroad train, with other prison- 
ers; in a taxicab, which we lost; in a butcher’s cart, 
which we gave away; in an open carriage, which 
deserted us; and in an automobile. 

I saw how the populace behaved while their little 
army was yet intact, offering gallant resistance to the 
Germans; I saw how they behaved when the German 
wedge split that army into broken fragments and the Ger- 
mans were among them, holding dominion with the bayonet 
and the bullet; and finally, six weeks later, I saw how they 
behaved when substantially all their country, except a 
strip of seaboard, had been reduced to the state of a con- 
quered fief held and ruled by force of arms. 

By turns I saw them determined, desperate, despairing, 
half rebellious, half subdued; resigned with the resignation 
of sheer helplessness, which I take it is a different thing 
from the resignation of sheer hopelessness. It is no very 
pleasant sight to see a country flayed and quartered like a 
bloody carcass in a meat shop; but an even less pleasant 
thing than that is to see a country’s heart broken. And 
Belgium to-day is a country with a broken heart. 

These lines are written with intent to be printed early in 
January. By that time Christmas will be over and done 
with. .On the other side of the Atlantic Ocean, in lieu of 
the Christmas carols, the cannon will have rung its brazen 
Christmas message across the trenches, making mockery of 
the words: “‘On earth peace, good will toward men.” On 
our side of the ocean the fine spirit of charity and gracious- 
ness which comes to most of us at Christmastime and 
keeps Christmas from becoming a thoroughly -commercial- 
ized institution shall have begun to abate somewhat of 
its fervor. 


The Capsheaf Atrocity of the War 


O OURSELVES we shall be saying, many of us: ‘‘ We 

have done enough for the poor, whom we have with us 
always.” But not always do we have with us a land 
famous for its fecundity that is now at grips with famine; 
a land that once was light-hearted, but where now you 
never hear anyone sing any more or anyone laugh aloud; 
a land that is half a waste and half a captive province; a 
land that cannot find bread to feed its hungry mouths, yet 
is called on to pay a tribute heavy enough to bankrupt it 
even in normal times; a land whose best manhood is dead 
on the battleground or rusting in military prisons; whose 
women and children by the countless thousands are either 
homeless wanderers thrust forth on the bounty of strangers 
in strange places, or else are helpless, hungry paupers 
sitting with idle hands in their desolated homes—and that 
land is Belgium. 

Having been an eyewitness to the causes that begot this 
condition and to the condition itself, I feel it my duty to 
tell the story as I knowit. Iam trying to tell it dispassion- 
ately, without prejudice for any side and without hysteria. 
I concede the same to be a difficult undertaking. 

Some time back I wrote, in an article for THE SATURDAY 
EVENING Post, that I had been able to find in Belgium no 
direct proof of the mutilations, the torturings and other 
barbarities which were charged against the Germans by 
the Belgians. 

Though fully a dozen seasoned journalists, both English 
and American, have agreed with me, saying that their 
experiences in this regard had been the same as mine; and 
though I said in the same article that I could not find in 
Germany any direct evidence of the brutalities charged 
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against the Belgians by the Germans, the prior statement 
was accepted by some persons as proof that my sympathy 
for the Belgians had been chilled through association with 
the Germans. No such thing. But what I desire now is 
the opportunity to say this: In the face of the present 
plight of this little country we need not look for individual 
atrocity. Belgium herself is the capsheaf atrocity of the 
war. No matter what our nationality, our race or our sen- 
timents may be, none of us can get away from that. 

Going south into France from the German border city 
of Aix-la-Chapelle, our automobile carried us down the 
Meuse. On the eastern bank, which mainly we followed 
during the first six hours of riding, there were craggy cliffs, 
covered with forests, which at intervals were split by deep 
clefts, where small farms clung to the sides of the steep 
hills. On the opposite shore cultivated lands extended 
from the limit of one’s vision down almost to the water. 
There they met a continuous chain of manufacturing plants, 
now all idle, which stretched along the river shore from end 
to end of the valley. Culm and flume and stack and kiln 
succeeded one another unendingly, but no smoke issued 
from any chimney; and we noted that already weeds were 
springing up in the quarry yards and about the mouths of 
the coal pits and the doorways of the empty factories. 

Considering that the Germans had to fight their way 
along the Meuse, driving back the French and Belgians 
before they trusted their columns to enter the narrow 
defiles of the valleys, there was in the physical aspect of 
things no great amount of damage visible. Stagnation, 
however, lay like a blight on what had been one of the 
busiest and most productive industrial districts in all of 
Europe. Except that trains ran by endlessly, bearing 
wounded men north, and fresh troops and fresh supplies 
south, the river shore was empty and silent. 

In twenty miles of running we passed just two groups of 
busy men. At one place a gang of German soldiers were 
strengthening the temporary supports of a railroad bridge 
which had been blown up by the retiring forces and imme- 
diately repaired by the invaders. In another place a com- 
pany of reserves were recharging cases of artillery shells 
which had been sent back from the front in carload lots. 
There were horses here—a whole troop of draft horses 
which had been worn out in that relentless, heartbreaking 
labor into which war sooner or later resolves itself. The 
drove had been shipped back this far to be rested and cured 
up, or to be shot in the event that they were past mending. 

I had seen perhaps a hundred thousand head of horses, 
drawing cannon and wagons, and serving as mounts for 
officers in the first drive of the Germans toward Paris, and 
had marveled at the uniformly prime condition of the 
teams. Presumably these sorry crowbaits, which drooped 
and limped about the barren railroad yards at the back of 
the siding where the shell loaders squatted, had been 
whole-skinned and sound of wind and joint in early August. 

Two months of service had turned them into gaunt 
wrecks. Their ribs stuck through their hollow sides. Their 
hoofs were broken; their hocks were swelled enormously; 
and, worst of all, there were great raw wounds on their 
shoulders and backs, where the collars and saddles had 
worn through hide and flesh to the bones. From that time 
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on, the numbers of mistreated, worn-out horses we. 
encountered in transit back from the front increased. 
steadily. Finally we ceased to notice them at all. | 

I should explain that the description I have given of 
the prevalent idleness along the Meuse applied to the, 
towns and to the scattered workingmen’s villages that 
flanked all or nearly all the outlying and comparatively 
isolated factories. In the fields and the truck patches 
the farming folks—women and old men usually, with 
here and there children—bestirred themselves to get 
the moldered and mildewed remnants of their summer 
ripened crops under cover before the hard frost came. 
Invariably we found this state of affairs to exist wher 
ever we went in the districts of France and of Belgiu 
that had been fought over and which were now occupied 
by the Germans. 

Woodlands and cleared places, where engagements 
had taken place, would, within a month or six weeks 
thereafter, show astonishingly few traces of the violence 
and death that had violated the peace of the country- 
side. New grass would be growing in the wheel ruts o 
the guns and on the sides of the trenches in which 
infantry had screened itself. 

As though they took pattern from the example of 
Nature, the peasants would be afield, gathering what 
remained of their harvests—even plowing and harrow 
ing the ground for new sowing. On the very edge of the 
battle front we saw them so engaged, seemingly paying 
less heed to the danger of chance shell-fire than the 
soldiers who passed and repassed where they toiled. 

In the towns, however, almost always the situation 
was different. The people who lived in those towns 
seemed like so many victims of universal torpor. They 
had lost even their sense of courteous, naive curiosit 
regarding the passing stranger. Probably from force of 
habit, the shopkeepers stayed behind their counters; 
but between them and the few customers who came 
there was little of the vivacious chatter one has learned 

to associate with dealings among the dwellers in most 
Continental communities. 

We passed through village after village and town after 
town, to find in each the same picture—men and women i 
mute clusters about the doorways and in the little squares, 
who barely turned their heads as the automobile flashed by, 
Once in a while we caught the sound of a brisker tread o 
the cobbled street; but when we looked, nine times in ten 
we saw that the walker was a soldier of the German gar 
rison quartered there to keep the population quiet and to 
help hold the line of communication. 


The Sack of Little Dinant 


THINK, though, this cankered apathy has its mercifu 

compensations. After the first shock and panic of war 
there appears to descend on all who have a share in it, 
whether active or passive, a kind of numbed indifference 
as to danger; a kind of callousness as to consequences 
which I find it difficult to define in words, but which, never 
theless, impresses itself on the observer’s mind as a definite 
and tangible fact. 

The soldier gets it, and it enables him to endure his ow 
discomforts and sufferings, and the discomforts and suffer: 
ings of his comrades, without visible mental strain. The 
civie populace get it, and, as soon as they have been re- 
adjusted to the altered conditions forced on them by the 
presence of war, they become merely sluggish, dulled spec 
tators of the great and moving events going on about them. 
The nurses and the surgeons get it, or else they would go 
mad from the horrors that surround them. The wounded — 
get it, and cease from complaint and lamenting. 

It is as though all the nerve ends in every human bod 
were burnt blunt in the first hot gush of war. Even the 
casual eyewitness gets it. We got it ourselves; and not 
until we had quit the zone of hostilities did we shake it off. | 
Indeed, we did not try. It made for subsequent sanity to 
carry for the time a drugged and stupefied imagination. 

Barring only Huy, where there had been some sharp 
street fighting, as attested by shelled buildings and sand-_ 
bag barricades yet resting on housetops and in window 
sills, we encountered in the first stage of our journey no 
considerable evidences of havoc until late in the afternoon 
when wereached Dinant. I donot understand why the con- 
temporary chronicles of events did not give more space to 
Dinant at the time of its destruction, and why they have 
not given it more space subsequently. 

I presume the reason lies in the fact that the same terri-_ 
ble week which included the partial burning of Louvain | 
included also the partial burning of Dinant; and in the 
world-wide cry of protestation and distress which arose | 
with the smoke of the greater calamity the smaller voice 
of grief for little ruined Dinant was almost lost. Yet, area 
considered, no place in Belgium that I have visited—and 
this does not exclude Louvain—suffered such wholesale 
demolition as Dinant. 

Before war began, the town had something less tha 
eight thousand inhabitants. When I got there it had less 
than four thousand, by the best available estimates. Of | 
those four thousand more than twelve hundred were then 
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thout food from day to day except such as the Germans 
ve them. There were almost no able-bodied male adults 
‘t. Some had fled, some were behind bars as prisoners of 
e Germans, and a great many were dead. Estimates of 
e number of male inhabitants who had been killed by the 
aycoats for offenses against the inflexible code set up by 
e Germans in Eastern Belgium varied. A frightened 
tive whispered that nine hundred of his fellow townsmen 
sre ‘up there’’—by that meaning the trenches on the 
lls back of the town. 
A German officer, newly arrived on the spot and appar- 
tly sincere in his efforts to alleviate the misery of the 
rvivors, told us that, judging by what data he had been 
le to gather, between four and six hundred men and 
vuths of Dinant had fallen in the house-to-house conflicts 
tween Germans and civilians, or in the wholesale execu- 
ns which followed the subjugation of the place and the 
pture of such ununiformed belligerents as were left. 
In this instance subjugation meant annihilation. The 
wer part of the town, where the well-to-do classes lived, 
as almost unscathed. Casual shell-fire in the two engage- 
ents with the French that preceded the taking of Dinant 
.d smashed some cornices and shattered some windows, 
it nothing worse befell. The lower half, made up mainly 
the little plaster-and-stone houses of working people, 
is gone, extinguished, obliterated. It lay in scorched and 
umbled waste; and in it, as we rode through, I saw, 
cluding soldiers, just two living creatures. Two children, 
ith little girls, were playing at housekeeping on some stone 
2ps under a doorway where there was no door, using bits 
wreckage for furniture. We stopped a moment to watch 
em. They had small china dolls. 
The river, flowing placidly along between the artificial 
undaries of its stone quays, and the strange formation of 
fis, rising at the back to the height of hundreds of feet, 
are as they had been. Soldiers paddled on the water in 
iffs and thousands of ravens flickered and swung about 
e pinnacles of the rocks, but between river and cliff there 
as nothing but ruination—the graveyard of the homes of 
iree thousand people. 
Yes, it was the graveyard not alone of their homes but of 
eir prosperity and their hopes and their ambitions and 
eir aspirations—the graveyard of everything human 
sings count worth having. This was worse than at Hawe 
Battice or Dolhain, or any of the leveled towns we had 
en. Taken on the basis of comparative size, it was worse 
‘en than Louvain, as we discovered later when we arrived 
ere. It was worse than anything I ever saw—worse than 
iything I ever shall see, I think. 
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‘UST over the ragged line that marked the lowermost 
limits of the destructive fury of the conquerors, and 
ide the section which remained intact, we traversed a 
irrow street called—most appropriately, I thought—the 
reet of Paul the Penitent, and passed a little house on 
e shutters of which was written, in chalked Germanscript, 
ese words: ‘‘A Grossmutter’’—grandmother—“ninety-six 
sars old lives here. Don’t disturb her.” 

Other houses along here bore the familiar line, written 
7 German soldiers who had been billeted in them: “Good 
‘ople. Leave them alone!”’ 

The people who enjoyed the protection of these public 
stimonials were visible, a few of them. They were nearly 
{ women and children. They stood in their shallow door- 
ays as our automobile went by bearing four Americans, 
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two German officers and the orderly of one of the officers— 
for we had picked up a couple of chance passengers in 
Huy—and a German chauffeur. As we interpreted their 
looks, they had no hate for the Germans. I take it the 
weight of their woe was so heavy on them that they had no 
room in their souls for anything else. 

Just beyond Dinant, at Anseremme, a beautiful little 
village at the mouth of a tiny river, where artists used to 
come to paint pictures and sick folks came to breathe the 
tonic balsam of the hills, we got rooms for the night in a 
smart, clean tavern. Here was quartered a captain of 
cavalry, who found time—so brisk was he and so high- 
spirited—to welcome us to the best the place afforded, to 
help set the table for our belated supper, and to keep on 
terms of jovial yet punctilious amiability with the woman 
proprietor and her good-looking daughters; also, to require 
his troopers to pay the women, in salutes and spoken 
thanks, for every small office performed. 

The husband of the older woman and the husband of one 
of the daughters were then serving the Belgian colors, 
assuming that they had not been killed or caught; but 


between them and this German captain a perfect under- 


standing had been reached. When the head of the house 
fixed the prices she meant to charge us for our accommoda- 
tions, he spoke up and suggested that the rate was scarcely 
high enough; and also, since her regular patrons had been 
driven away at the beginning of the war, he advised us that 
sizable tips on our leaving would probably be appreciated. 

Next morning we rose from a breakfast—the meat part 
of it having been furnished from the German commissary — 
to find twenty lancers exercising their horses in a lovely 
little natural arena, walled by hills, just below the small 
eminence whereon the house stood. It was like a scene 
from a Wild West exhibition at home, except that these 
German horsemen lacked the dash of our cowpunchers. 

Watching the show from a back garden we stood waist 
deep in flowers, and the captain’s orderly, when he came to 
tell us our automobile was ready, had a huge peony stuck 
in a buttonhole of his blouse. I caught a peep at another 
soldier, who was flirting with a personable Flemish scullery 
maid behind the protection of the kitchen wall. The pro- 
prietress and her daughters stood at the door to wave us 
good-by and to wish us, with apparent sincerity, a safe 
journey down into France and a safe return. 

To drop from this cozy, peaceful place into the town of 
Dinant again was to drop from a small earthly paradise 
into a small earthly hell. Somewhere near the middle of 
the little perdition our cavalry captain pointed to a shell of 
a house. 

“A fortnight ago,’”’ he told us, ‘‘ we found a French soldier 
in that house—or under it, rather. He had been there four 
weeks, hiding in the basement. He took some food with 
him or found some there; at any rate, he managed to live 
four weeks. He was blind, and nearly deaf, too, when we 
found out where he was and dug him out—but he is still 
alive.” 

One of us said we should like to have a look at a man 
who had undergone such an entombment. 

“No, you wouldn’t,” said the captain; ‘‘for he is no 
very pleasant sight. He is a slobbering idiot.” 

In the Grand Place, near the shell-riddled Church of 
Notre Dame—built in the thirteenth century, restored by 
the Belgian Government in the nineteenth, and destroyed 
by the German guns in the twentieth—a long queue of 
women wound past the doorway of a building where German 
noncommissioned officers handed out to each applicant a 
big loaf of black soldier bread. 


“Oh, yes; we feed the poor devils,’”’ the German com- 
mandant, an elderly, scholarly looking man of the rank of 
major, said to us when he had come up to be introduced. 
“When our troops entered this town the men of the lower 
classes took up arms and fired on our soldiers; so the sol- 
diers burned all their houses and shot all the men who 
came out of those houses. 

‘All this occurred before I was sent here. Had I been 
the commander of the troops, I should have shot them 
without mercy. It is our law for war times, and these 
Belgian civilians must be taught that they cannot fire on 
German soldiers and not pay for it with their lives and 
their homes. With the women and children, however, the 
case is different. On my own responsibility I am feeding 
the destitute. Every day I give away to these people 
between twelve hundred and fifteen hundred loaves of 
bread; and I give to some who are particularly needy 
rations of tea and sugar and coffee and rice. Also, I sell to 
the butcher shops fresh and salt meat from our military 
stores at cost, requiring only that they, in turn, shall sell it 
at no more than a fair profit. So long as I am stationed 
here I shall do this, for I cannot let them starve before 
my eyes. I myself have children.” 


The Boast of the Invaders 


T WAS like escaping from a pesthouse to cross the one 

bridge of Dinant that remained standing on its piers, and 
go winding down the lovely valley, overtaking and passing 
many German wagon trains, the stout, middle-aged soldier 
drivers of which drowsed on their seats; passing also one 
marching battalion of foot-reserves, who, their officers 
concurring, broke from the ranks to beg newspapers and 
cigars from us. 

On the mountain ash the bright red berries dangled in 
clumps like Christmas bells, and some of the leaves of the 
elm still clung to their boughs; so that the wide yellow 
road was dappled like a panther’s skin with black splotches 
of shadow. Only when we curved through some village 
that had been the scene of a skirmish or a reprisal did the 
roofless shells and the toppled walls of the houses, standing 
gaunt and ugly in the sharp sunlight, make us realize that 
we were still in the war’s tracks. : 

As nearly as we could tell from our brief scrutiny a great 
change had come over the dwellers in Southern Belgium. 
In August they had been buoyant and confident of the 
ultimate outcome and very proud of the behavior of their 
little army. Even when the Germans burst through the 
frontier defenses and descended on them in innumerable 
swarms they were, for the most part, not daunted by those 
evidences of the invaders’ numerical superiority and of 
their magnificent equipment. 

The more there were of the Germans the fewer of them 
there would be to come back when the Allies, over the 
French border, fell on them. This we interpreted for our- 
selves to be the mental attitude of the villagers and the 
peasants; but now they were different. The difference 
showed in all their outward aspects—in their gaits; in 
their drooped shoulders and half-averted faces; and, most 
of all, in their eyes. 

They had felt the weight of the armed hand, and they 
must have heard the boast, filtering down from the officers 
to the men, and from the men to the native populace, 
that, having taken their country, the Germans meant to 
keep it; that Belgium, ceasing to be Belgium, would hence- 
forth be set down on the map asa part of Greater Prussia. 

(Continued on Page 26) 
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By Richard VY 
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in Bodbank is warm in winter and 

cool in summer. “See that there 
Sturges’ Blizzard King?’’ says the rotund Rufe 
P. Holland, the Prop. of the Phcenix, shifting 
his perpetual toothpick. 

“In the summer that there white-bellied 
stove makes a man cool by reminding him of 
dusks when the ice is cracking and booming 
down there on the Mississip’. In winter, when 
it’s roarin’ up, it brings back days of regular 
Illinois corn weather.” 

This is one of the reasons that the back 
room—with its blue-painted walls; with its 
marks above the chair rail where old Bosville 
has leaned back and touched it with his 
concealed-gray hair; its linoleum, bought in 
1892 from Hecker & Dunmutty’s, the Garret 
to Cellar Furnishers; its warm, half-sweet, 
half-bitter, half-alive, half-dead smell of the 
tobacco smoke of yesterday mixed with that 
of to-day; its pictures of transatlantic steam- 
ships in fly-specked golden-oak frames—is the 
gathering place of an old, mellow group of 
Bodbankers who recall the kerosene-lamp, 
three-story, river-traffic days of this exuberant 
town, and have seen the great social and eco- 
nomic changes when the broom yielded to the 
carpet sweeper, and the carpet sweeper went 
down before the vacuum cleaner. 

The president of the Bodbank Trust Com- 
pany; Dame, the Apple Prince; Bosville, with 
his wristers, which his wife has knitted on the 
same stitch pattern since 1876; Hibberd Shir- 
ley, the son of old Shirley, who ran for lieu- 
tenant governor; the anemic but sprightly 
George Henry Gunn, formerly superintendent 
of schools; Malachi Sturges, the Stove King, 
who had come back to Bodbank, as they said, 
from Wall Street, and Rufe’s old yellow fool 
dog, were all listening to Rufe himself, who 
had just returned from a meeting of the Bod- 
bank Baseball Associates. He was speaking 
of the threatened danger that Bodbank would 
not have a place in the League. 

“Trouble is that Jamieson is in real estate 
now,” he said, referring to the moving spirit 
in Bodbank baseball pride. ‘“‘Everythin’ with 
him is baseball in hot weather; but let a day 
come like this, with two foot of snow and icicles 
hangin’ on the horses’ whiskers, and all he can 
think about is subdivisions, assessments, mort- 
gages, quick turns and car-line extensions.” 

Gunn rattled his cuffs. 

“Tt is just like a man thinking he is in love,” he said. 

So far as anyone knew, Gunn had never been in love. 
It would be hard to imagine him in love; yet he was the 
back-room specialist on the affections. 

“‘How’s it like—being in love?”’ asked the Stove King. 

Shook, the president of the Trust Company, raised his 
long finger. He accommodated Bodbank industry with 
loans and sometimes claimed the right to talk. In addition 
to this, his memory of Bodbank and his imagination took 
hold of hands and ran backward to times to which other 
men’s memory runneth not. His mustache was never 
trimmed except when he went before a legislative com- 
mittee, a public-service commission or an investigating 
board; which was often, because he had a passion for 
appearing at hearings. None of his narratives were told— 
they were given. They were given as testimony, with a 
constant watchfulness lest he should say something that 
might be rebutted or seized on by an imaginary opposition. 

““Gentle-men!”’ hesaid, shifting hisgreatframe. “George 
Gunn has presented an interesting suggestion, and one 
deserving of consideration. I need not say the fact that 
he is a member of that band of agitators and anarchists, 
lawshakers and jawbreakers, known by the deceptive term 
Progressive Party, should not make us blind to the sound- 
ness of his contention that Jamieson’s belief that he can 
operate in real estate is on all fours with the belief of a 
man who is in love.” 

“‘Stuff!’’ said the wizened Bosville. Every thriving 
Middle Western city has its anti. Bosville is the Bodbank 
anti; he opposes everything as it is, and with equal 
bitterness he opposes any change. Furthermore, he does 
not extend his credit at the Bodbank Trust. Therefore, to 
Shook, he said: ‘Stuff!’? He knew Shook would go on 
giving testimony just the same—as if he were at a hearing. 

Shook did. He said: 


Ts back room of the Phcenix Hotel 


I am very glad, gentlemen, to be able to tell you about 
Matthew Renaissance Fales. 
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I Believe He Had Even Given Up Asking Her Why She Would Not Have Him 


Matthew looked like a fighter. Nature had endowed 
Matt with beef, bull-neckedness, bushy brows, and an 
appearance totally and completely divested of brotherly 
love. 

He was born in the Bradley House, up there on Elm 
Hill; from the moth-eaten grass of its lawn a fine prospect 
is obtained of the Iowa shore, the sunset, and the wind- 
streaks on the somewhat jaundiced face of the Father of 
Waters. 

Two reasons may be given why he was born there: 
The first is that his mother was Emma Bradley; the 
second, that his father was the organist imported into 
Bodbank by the Baptists, because he could play Nearer to 
Thee! with such effect that a mortgagor would weep at 
the last rites over the man who had foreclosed on the old 
homestead. That kind of genius, as you know, always 
lives with his wife at the old folks’. 

With your permission I will digress to state that Fales 
the elder had long hair, a short pocketbook, a collar large 
enough for a Shetland pony, and a neck rising from it like 
a spear of grass from a flowerpot. He could tell spring 
from autumn, and state their respective effects on the soul; 
but a stock certificate, a gold bond and a pass book were 
all alike to him. ; 

To music he added poetry, which was of a pale yellow 
color; and to poetry he added painting—and I never saw a 
landscape or a seascape of his that did not have in the 
distance a flying bird made as though two eyelashes had 
been laid side by side on the paper. 

Emma Bradley, who married him, went to school with 
me in the days before scientific ventilation, when there was 
straw on the floor to keep our feet warm and a smell of the 
wet rubbers drying round the stove. I recall her as a 
spindle-legged, soulful creature, sparing of her activity 
and prodigal of her tears. 

She looked to me, when I was a boy, like the portrait 
of a child who had been too good to live, and therefore 
was now hung in the front room, where the blinds were 
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January 9, 1915 


always closed. She smelled of lemon ve 
bena and, when she grew up, read books” 
bound in ooze leather; and she looked for 


a genius with her heifer eyes. She found him) 
in the elder Fales. He had no bad habits; th 
worst he did was to spend his money foolishly, 
on cough lozenges. 

They were more than happy. Gentlemen 
they were in an ecstasy of marriage, art and 
immortality. They set out to bring to Bod: 
bank—which was then receiving healthy accre 
tions in population, post-office receipts, ban 
exchanges and total deposits—what they callec 
a Renaissance of Art. | 

I could not understand that phrase becaus 
I never had seen Art in Bodbank, and hoy 
one could wake something that had never been 
asleep was hard to tell; but they went on 
renaissancing Art with an unbridled spiri 
akin to revenge. 

When a white birch tree in Jamieson’s yar 
was blown down they made hand-painte 
wastebaskets from its bark. Goldenrod in oil 
on black-velvet sofa cushions appeared for 
sale at every fair, harvest or strawberry fest 
val. They introduced painted screens to pu 
in front of open fireplaces in summer. They 
were the parents of an authors’ club, a clas: 
in China painting—the results of which may, 
still be found among the pie-baking plates of 
some of Bodbank’s best homes—a musical 
library, and finally of a boy. | 

The boy must have surprised them. In thi 
end he surprised me—and a certain Grace. 

For a middle name they gave him Renais 
sance; but after they had had a good chance 
to look him over they saw disturbing signs, 
Whatever the nature of his soul, the appear= 
ance of its temple was that of a plug-ugly. 

At two weeks he showed a battling eye; a 
three months his neck was thick and vicious 
looking; at four years he could bring up a hod, 
of Illinois bituminous, run-o’-the-mine coal; 
and at twelve he said ‘‘ Merry Christmas!” 
with a voice that sounded like hospital cots 
and a conviction for assault and battery. | 

Refreshing my memory with a recollection 
of an October day years later, during the first 
attack of rheumatism I ever had, I can reca 
with some accuracy the fact that I met th 
unfortunate mother of this strange and un 
natural child on Maple Street, and that | 
conversation occurred, the substance of whic 
comes back to me now. | 

“Good morning!’”’ said Emma to me, fastening he 
great, sad Holstein-Friesian orbs on my internal being 
“Oh, I wish to take a minute of your valuable time, M 
Shook. It is about my boy. I want him to find a plae 
in the bank.” 

‘How old is he?”’ I asked her. 

“It is now nineteen years since I first held him in 
arms. Last June he finished high school.” 

“Does he play football?” I inquired. 

“No; he has occupied his dear, youthful hours collectin 
botanical specimens,” she told me. “He has a herbarium.’ 

“Madam,” I said, “he will rapidly recover from he 
barium when he is out in the business world. Particularl 
is that true of one who enters the business world in Bod 
bank. Farm mortgages will displace daisies; rates ol 
interest will crush the petals of the wood violet; the yelloy 
engravings on United States certificates of deposit wil 
appear of more endearing charm than the cowslip and th 
buttercup of this great agricultural state of Lllinois. 
will not do for your son to make botany and other studie 
of an effete civilization in the East walk too soon on thé 
heels of land clearing, railroad construction, brogans, an¢) 
the era of the corncob pipe and the mustache cup.” | 

Tears came into her eyes; and I confess the sight of that 
old familiar Emma Bradley flux caused an uneasiness t 
rise from my vitals as the smell of red cabbage in the po 
rises from the kitchen and invades the garret. Believe me| 
gentlemen, when I say that her tears brought to me thé 
sensations of cracker crumbs in a bed, prickly under 
clothing, the sharpening of a slate pencil, and gritty quart 
sand concealed in a dish of porridge. 

“Well, Emma,” said I hastily, “I was fond of yout 
father. He was one of my directors. In partnership witl 
him I donated the Pioneer Monument on the Hill, buill 
the new Bodbank Levee, planted the pine trees round th 
cemetery—though he preferred weeping ew | 
engaged in an experimental drilling for oil, which producet 
only a crop of Indian arrowheads and a deficit as mournfu 


3 the chimes on the Gray Street Church. I think I owe 
, to you to do what I can for your son.” 

And then a sudden suspicion came over me. 

“Has he been trained for Art?’’ I said. “The botany 
would not mind; but I am gun-shy of poetry and pas- 
als, and I am put out by odes to departed citizens of 
‘odbank that I know concealed assets in going through 
ankruptcy, and I am opposed to water colors of the 
Tississippi that make the river slope more than one way.” 

“No,” she said, and heaved a sigh. ‘We did not feel 
astified in having that ambition for Matthew—not 
cause he did not lean that way, Mr. Shook.” 
“Why, then?” 
She bit her pale and patient lip, and said: 
“T cannot quite tell. His father and I thought there was 
risk, and an unfitness, perhaps—a disqualification. We 
ared we might be mistaken in our observations of his 
mperament. There was something which was incon- 
stent with the pursuit of the ambitions we have held so 
ear—something 4 
I interrupted her. I said: “What was it?” 
She took hold of the Permans’ picket fence, behind which 
sturtiums have been planted for forty years, to my 
rtain knowledge. She looked down toward Main Street, 
d then up the hill toward that part of town where the 
ouses are scattered round as though they had been blown 
t of Bodbank by an explosion. She heaved another sigh. 
“Well, Mr. Shook,” she said, “how can I express it? 
here was something—something! I think it was his— 
ntour.”’ 

Gentlemen, others may come before you to bear witness 
mfirming what I say; but you may be sure that no 
oner did I set eyes on Matthew R. Fales in my office that 
londay morning than I knew exactly why his mother, 
ith tears on her cheeks, had used the word ‘‘contour.”’ I 
d seen that boy about the streets of our fair city and, not 
owing who he was, had believed he must have been the 
spring of a long line of executioners. 
He looked like a fighter. 
Do not misunderstand me by thinking he had fulfilled 
e promise of his infancy, during which no one would ever 
ve mistaken him for a girl any more than they would 
ave mistaken him for the blossom of a night-blooming 
sreus, and during which he had shown signs of being a 
ant in stature. No; on the contrary, he had stopped 
iddenly at fourteen, as though Nature had seen her mis- 
ke. He was somewhat undersized, and he bit his nails. 
But his head and neck! He had a neck that was short 
ad thick; and his head sat on it as though, when it was 
-rewed on, it had missed the thread and, therefore, leaned 
rward at an angle which has no other name than the 
agle of antagonism. It was the 
ant of slaughter. 
Above his low brow the hair 
‘ew coarse and bristling, defying 
mbs, brushes, pomades and all 
ie world. His chin was like a bal- 
ny on his face; it was architec- 
rally dedicated to Mars. Between 
1e chin and hair he had a set of 
atures that recalled Leonidas, 
‘oratius, Nero and the champion- 
uip of the world. His nose was 
ymewhat like a knob set between 
vo high cheekbones, and at the 
id it was turned up and thrust 
rward like something that might 
; any time place itself in none of 
S own business. 

It was not a repulsive counte- 
ance. It had dignity of a kind. 
oing into action in command of a 
1arge of Zouaves, it would have 
2en considered the physiognomy 
* a handsome officer; but over a 


He stood before me above the 
een baize of our old directors’ 
‘ble, with a face as hard as nails 
id his hands blushing like a girl’s. 
e pulled his fingers; and then he 
yened his mouth and with a voice 
tended, it seemed, for the purpose 
‘suppressing insurrections, elect- 
g American mayors, or removing 
1.e varnish from old furniture, he 
id: 

“Mother said for me to come 
sre to see you, if you will be so 
nd and pardon the intrusion.” 
He went on then to say much 
iat did neither of us any good or 
1y harm; but in spite,of its wishy- 
ashy quality the manner in which 
» said it gave me the impression 
I was talking to a young man 
knew no obstacles; a man who 
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would snatch a wildcat out of a tree with one hand; a 
man who would say ‘‘No!”’ to his wife if he had one. 

Sometimes, while I was talking with him I thought if he 
had written his application, instead of standing there 
making it in person, I should have believed he had got some 
high-school girl to write the letter. Now that he was there 
in the impressive flesh, however, I wondered whether the 
depositors of the Trust Company would come into the 
building unless we put a muzzle on Matt and established 
a Pasteur cure in the outskirts of Bodbank. Finally I hired 
him; and when I hired him I thought he was going to drop 
me a curtsy. But he looked like a fighter. 

I had a nephew who had gone to school at the Dame 
High with young Fales. It was he who told me that 
Matthew Renaissance did not play football or wrestle or 
box, and said, as a reason, that they were too violent. 

I put down my Chicago Sunday paper and said: 

“Was that the reason?” 

“That was the reason he gave,”’ said Thomas; ‘‘but we 
knew better. The real reason was he was afraid he’d lose 
his temper and kill somebody. He is a terrible fighter.” 

“Did you ever see him fight?’ I asked. 

“How’s that?” 

“Did you ever actually see him fight?” 

“No, I didn’t,’”’ said Thomas; “but he can fight—he can 
fight like a teased tiger!”’ 

“Did you ever hear of him in a fight?” I asked. 

“No-o-o,” said Tom; “I can’t say I did. But there 
isn’t anybody in Bodbank who doesn’t know how that son 
of a sea cook can fight! Why, he has so much fight in him 
that he’s surly. He never played with other children, even 
when he was little. He is so full of it that he keeps to 
himself.” 

“Never goes round with boys?”’ 

SON? 

“Or girls?” 

““No—except he’d like to go round with Grace Le Croix. 
He’s been trying to go round with her since she was 
fourteen.” 

“Who is Grace Le Croix?” I asked. 

“You know—that girl with red cheeks,”’ he said. 

I knew the one he meant and, though the years passed, 
I remembered the description—“that girl with the red 
cheeks.’”’ They were red; they looked like the south- 
eastern side of a peach in a still-life picture of fruit. 

I say the years passed, according to their annual and 
time-honored custom, and Matthew Renaissance Fales 
left the Trust Company. He never said a cross word while 
he was in our employ or added a column of figures twice 
alike. He tried to introduce botany into banking; and he 
strove hard to make up by sweetness and politeness for 


I Heard Exctamations, Profanity, Grunts and Roars 


on 


deficiencics in business sense and shyness in notifying 
women depositors that they had overdrawn their accounts. 

Nevertheless, before he went he was consulted many 
times at the bank by the sporting element, who to this 
day hang round Goldman the Tobacconist’s. On the eve 
of some professional prize fight they would want his 
opinion and seek it shyly; but Matt would tell them he 
knew and cared nothing for brutal sports, and they would 
burst out into loud guffaws at his sly way of hiding his 
supposed knowledge. It only served to spread his reputa- 
tion. He looked like a fighter. And his distress was 
comical, for it was the distress of a cow that is called on for 
ready-mixed milk punches. 

Before I eased him out of the bank I had seen the girl 
with the red cheeks many times. She seemed as timid as 
he seemed bold. She always seemed to be looking for a pin 
on the floor, while his eyes always looked as though they 
were hunting for a chip on somebody’s shoulder. I am not 
sure she was not taller than he was; but she had a habit 
of standing in the posture of the letter S, which gave her 
a wistful look. 

She was in her teens, and pretty; she was like something 
out of the garden, with the dew still on it. She was popu- 
lar with the boys; but Matt drove the others away— 
partly because, on her side, she found some indication of 
his being something more of a soulmate than the others; 
and partly because, on his side, he looked like a fighter. 
And yet, if—in this room—I may express an opinion, I 
should say the match was wet. 

Grace’s father needed somebody to keep house for him; 
and she did it after she left school—and got the passion 
for it, as some women do. She gathered momentum while 
he was alive and complaining, and she kept right on after 
he died. She wore rubber gloves to keep her hands nice, 
and quarreled with the assessors over the valuation of 
the home that had been left to her—that gloomy, deco- 
rated, scrollworked, filigreed, gray-colored place up on 
Lincoln Street—the house with the fern balls hanging on 
the piazza, dripping water on the occasional visitor. 

I spoke to Fales about her once. I sat beside him at a 
church supper after he came back from Chicago, where 
they had taken him in and eased him out of some clerk’s 
job in a railroad office. 

“Time flies in places like Bodbank—and maybe in 
Chicago,” I said; ‘‘but the coffee at these church suppers 
tastes the same.” 

“Tt’s gone before you know it,” said he, speaking of 
Time, and setting his fighting jaw to swallow the Brazilian 
stew. 

““T see Grace Le Croix sometimes at the bank,’’ I went 
on, hoping to draw something personal from him. I knew 
he had never stopped sitting up 
with her and wrote to her on Thurs- 
days and Sundays during the four 
years he had been away. He said 
nothing; so I went on: “She’s never 
been married. And now there’s gray 
hair in among the brown ones.” 

“She couldn’t get married very 
well while her father was alive,’ he 
said. ‘Then, she had become a 
good deal of a manager, and very 
neat; and most men are kind of 
seared of a good, prompt, house- 
keeping type of girl. Maybe it’s 
because that kind have had most of 
married life already—the drudg- 
ery. But she is still pretty and 
young.” 

“She’d make a good wife for a 
man like you, Matt,” I said. 

He laughed, and his laugh was 
always like the laugh of a king who 
has slain a bearer of evil tidings 
and has his foot on the neck of the 
deceased. 

“She won’t have me!” he said. 

“What’s the reason?” 

“Never could get it out of her.’”’ 

Matt kept right onjust the same, 
however. Some men are born, my 
friends, to love all women and let 
the women stake allon them; and 
others are born to love one and stake 
allon her. Usually the first are full 
of tiddlecome and airs; and the last 
are always spraddling out over the 
hassocks, have egg on their vests, 
and remember the theater tickets 
are on the hall stand when they get 
to the door of the Olympia. 

Matt was in the spraddle class. 
From the time the voice changes to 
the day the undertaker begins to 
hope that business will pick up with- 
out delay, Destiny expected Fales 
to think of Grace when anybody 
said “Woman.” 
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He had had his try at Chicago and perhaps 
concluded he had rather be where he could 
see Grace every day than some place in a 
big city where they would hold his trunk 
for board. So, for some years, he settled 
down at Mrs. Marvin’s; and in honor of 
some New England ancestor of hers he ate 
pie every day for breakfast and, after a 
while, poured corn sirup over it in honor of 
the Middle West. 

His mother left him a piece of real estate, 
and he borrowed two thousand dollars of 
the Trust Company and opened up a piano, - 
music and talking-machine store next to 
the Empire Bakery. He sold pianos and 
parlor organs on the installment plan; and 
his collection of payments was a success, 
because, when he called round, the debtors 
thought he was a good man to pay. He 
looked like a fighter. 

“Why don’t you put up a sign?”’ I asked 
him, pointing to the space above the show 
windows. 

“‘T guess I’d better wait to see whether I 
make a go of it,” he said. ‘‘Jerry Sawyer 
wouldn’t paint one for less than twenty 
dollars, and the solicitor from the Electric 
Company wants forty dollars more to illu- 
minate it; and I hate to waste the money 
if music isn’t brisk enough.” M 

“You're timid,” said I. 

“Yes,” he said with a sigh; “‘that’s one 
of my big faults.” 

Little did I think, gentlemen, that events 
would upset my opinion; I believed I knew 
Matt Fales—hide, hair, and shoe leather. 
Lused to look after him as he climbed up the hill at five every 
afternoon in summer toward Grace Le Croix’s house, and 
congratulate myself that I knew him beneath the surface. 

And when I thought how the increasing population of 
Bodbank was deceived by his exterior; how tales were told 
of what his violence could be; of the heats to which his 
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HIS sight was a fair crumpler after the out- 
[seco slander that had been put upon me 

by this elderly inebriate and his accomplice. 
I sat up at once prepared to bully him down a 
bit. Although I was not sure that I engaged his 
attention, I told him that his reading could be very well 
done without and that he might take himself off. At this 
he became silent and regarded me solemnly. 

““Why did Charing Cross the Strand? Because three 
rousing cheers,’’ said he. 

Of course he had the wheeze all wrong and I saw that he 
should be in bed. So with gentle words I lured him to his 
own chamber. Here with a quite unexpected perversity 
he accused me of having kept him up the night long and 
begged now to be allowed to retire. This he did with mut- 
tered complaints of my behavior, and was almost instantly 
asleep. I concealed the constable’s cap in one of his boxes, 
for I feared that he had not come by this honestly. I then 
returned to my own room, where for a long time I meditated 
profoundly upon the situation that now confronted me. 

It seemed probable that I should be shopped by Mrs. 
Effie for what she had been led to believe was my rowdyish 
behavior. However dastardly the injustice to me it was a 
solution of the problem that I saw I could bring myself to 
meet with considerable philosophy. It meant a return to 
the quiet service of the Honorable George and that I need 
no longer face the distressing vicissitudes of life in the back 
blocks of unexplored America. I would not be obliged to 
muddle along in the blind fashion of the last two days, feel- 
ing a frightful fool. Mrs. Effie would surely not keep me 
on, and that was all about it. I had merely to make no 
defense of myself. And even if I chose to make one I was 
not certain that she would believe me, so cunning had been 
the accusations against me, with that tiny thread of fact 
which I make no doubt has so often enabled historians to 
give a false coloring to their recitals without stating down- 
right untruths. Indeed my shameless appearance in the 
garb of a cow person would alone have cast doubt upon 
the truth as I knew it to be. 

Then suddenly I suffered an illumination. I perceived 
all at once that to make any sort of defense of myself would 
not be cricket. I mean to say I saw the proceedings of the 
previous day in a new light. It is well known that I do not 
hold with the abuse of alcoholic stimulants, and yet on the 
day before, in moments that I now confess to have been 
slightly elevated, I had been conscious of a certain feeling 
of fellowship with my two companions, which was rather 
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temper could rise; of how many bushels of wildcats, rattle- 
snakes and bulldogs were stewing’ in the crater of his 
voleano; of mayhem and manslaughter—why, then I 
used to think on what pedestals of fancy are so many 
reputations still standing for the want of one good, swift 
kick to lay them flat. 
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wonderful. Though obviously they were not university 
men, they seemed to belong to what in America would be 
called the landed gentry, and yet I had felt myself on terms 
of undoubted equality with them. It may be believed or 
not but there had been brief spaces when I forgot that I 
was a gentleman’s man. Astoundingly I had experienced 
the confident ease of a gentleman among his equals. 

I was obliged to admit now that this might have been 
a mere delusion of the cup, and yet I wondered, too, if 
perchance I might not have caught something of that 
American spirit of equality which is said to be peculiar to 
republics. Needless to say I had never believed in the 
existence of this spirit, but had considered it rather a 
ghastly jest, having been a reader of our periodical press 
since earliest youth. I mean to say there could hardly be a 
stable society in which one had no superiors because in that 
case one would not know who one’s inferiors were. Never- 
theless I repeat that I had felt a most novel enlargement 
of myself; had, in fact, felt that I was a gentleman among 
gentlemen, using the word in its strictly technical sense. 
And so vividly did this conviction remain with me that I 
now saw any defense of my course to be out of the question. 

I perceived that my companions had meant to have me 
on toast from the first. I mean to say they had started 
a rag with me—a bit of chaff—and I now found myself 
rather preposterously enjoying the manner in which they 
had chivied me. I mean to say I felt myself taking it as 
one gentleman would take a rag from other gentlemen— 


not as a bit of a sneak who would tell the truth to save his 


face. A couple of chaffing old beggars they were, but they 
had found me a topping dead sportsman of their own sort. 
Be it remembered I was still uncertain whether I had 
caught something of that alleged American spirit, or 
whether the drink had made me feel equal, at least to 
Americans. Whatever it might be it was rather great, and 
I was prepared to face Mrs. Effie without a tremor—to 
face her, of course, as one overtaken by a weakness for 
spirits. 

When the bell at last rang I donned my service coat 
and, assuming a look of profound remorse, I went to the 
drawing-room to serve the morning coffee. As I suspected, 
only Mrs. Effie was there. I believe it has been before 
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There were plenty of times for me te 
reflect thus, because Fales, with a devotion} 
that would shame even the best wistful-eye¢ 
mongrel dog you ever saw in your life, dic 
all his peculiar courting after he had locke¢ 
up the music store in the afternoon, and 
before he opened it in the evening to sit 
reading the Bodbank Pilot at the desk in the) 
rear, chewing lozenges, as his father had. — 

He watered her lawn after supper in sum: 
mer; he brought up coal and wood for he 
before supper in winter. When he was a 
the end of the hose and she had turned the) 
water on, she would come out and sit on the 
porch, directing his attention to certain o! 
the many burned spots on the lawn. In th 
winter he would bring up the coal and woo¢ 
through the cellar bulkhead, while she looke¢ 
out the window with the thoughtful expres 
sion that comes into people’s faces at dusk 

Perhaps she was recalling the days befo 
she had become an intellectual Bodbankess; 
perhaps she was remembering the period 
when my nephew Tom had spoken of her a 
the girl with the red cheeks; perhaps sh 
was planning some new attempt to go back 
to girlhood, the way maiden ladies always d 
inspasms—like joining a tango class or wea 
ing bracelet watches, or telling about so t 
man who spoke to them on thetrain. Mayb 
she was only notifying the neighbors tha 
though Matt was in the cellar she was not 
and so was above the criticism of such 
careful and conversational community. 

Poor Fales! Hundreds of times he rolle¢ 
up the hose and wiped his hands on his hand 
kerchief; hundreds of times he slapped the coal dust o 
of them at her back door. The motions were always thi 
same—like a mechanical toy; that was all. That, with ¢ 
little time of day thrown in, was his courting. I belie 
he had even given up asking her why she would no 
have him. (Continued on Page 44) 
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remarked that she is a person of commandi 
presence, witha manner of marked determination. 
She favored me with a brief but chilling glane 
and for some moments thereafter affected quite 
to ignore me. Obviously she had been completel: 
greened the night before and was treating me with a prope 
contempt. I saw that it was no use grousing at fate and 
that it was better for me not to go into the American 
wilderness, since a rolling stone gathers no moss. I wai 
prepared to accept instant dismissal without a character 

She began upon me, however, after her first cup of coffee, 
more mildly than I had expected: 

“Ruggles, I’m horribly disappointed in you.” 

“Not more so than I myself, madam,”’ I replied. 

“T am more disappointed,” she continued, ‘‘ because 
felt that Cousin Egbert had something in him i 

“Something in him, yes, madam,”’ I murmured. 

“And that you were the man to bring it out. I was quite) 
hopeful after you got him into those new clothes. I don’t 
believe anyone else could have done it—and now it turns 
out that you have this weakness for drink. Not only that, 
but you have a mania for insisting that other men drink 
with you. Think of those two poor fellows trailing you ovel 
Paris yesterday trying to save you from yourself!” 

“T shall never forget it, madam,” I said. 

“Of course I don’t believe that Jeff Tuttle always ha 
to have it forced on him. Jeff Tuttle is an Indian. B 
Cousin Egbert is different. You tore him away from that 
art gallery where he was improving his mind and led him 
into places that must have been disgusting to him. All he 
wanted was to study the world’s masterpieces in canvas 
and marble, yet you put a cabman’s hat on him and made) 
him ride an antelope, or whatever the thing was. I can’t 
think where you got such ideas.” 

“T was not myself. I can only say that I seemed to be) 
subject to an attack.’’ And the Tuttle person was one o} 
their Indians! This explained so much about him. 

“You don’t look like a periodical souse,’’ she remarked. 

“Quite so, madam.” 

“But you must be a wonder when you do start. The 
point is: Am I doing right to intrust Cousin Egbert to you 
again?” 

“Quite so, madam.” - 

“Tt seems doubtful if you are the person to develop 
higher nature.” 

Against my better judgment I here felt obliged to pro 
test that I had always been given the highest character fo: 


uietness and general behavior and that I could safely 
romise that I should be guilty of no further lapses of this 
ind. Frankly I was wishing to be shopped and yet I could 
ot resist making this mild defense of myself. Such I have 
ound to be the way of human nature. To my surprise 
found that Mrs. Effie was more than half persuaded by 
ese words and was on the point of giving me another 
ial. I cannot say that I was delighted at this. I was 
eady to give up all Americans as problems one too many 
r me, and yet I was strangely a little warmed at thinking 
might not have seen the last of Cousin Egbert, whom I 
ad just given a tuck-up. 

“You shall have your chance,’’ she said at last; “and just 
o show you that I’m not narrow, you can go over to the 
ideboard there and pour yourself out a little one. It 
ught to be a life-saver to you, feeling the way you must 
is morning.” 

“Thank you, madam.”’ And I did as she suggested. I 
as feeling especially fit, but I knew that I ought to play 
character, as one might say. 

“Three rousing cheers!”’ I said, having gathered the 
revious day that this was a popular American toast. 

She stared at me rather oddly, but made no comment 

ther than to announce her departure on a shopping tour. 
er bonnet I noted was quite wrong. Too extremely mod- 
h it was, accenting its own lines at the expense of a face 
o which less attention should have been called. This is a 
istake common to the sex however. They little dream 
ow sadly they mock and betray their own faces. Nothing, 
think, is more pathetic than their trustful unconsciousness 
f the tragedy—the rather plain face under the contemp- 
uous structure that points to it and shrieks derision. The 
ather plain woman who knows what to put upon her head 
a woman of genius. I have seen perhaps three. 
I now went to the room of Cousin Egbert. I found him 
wake and cheerful but disinclined to arise. It was hard 
or me to realize that his simple, kindly face could mask the 
‘uile he had displayed the night before. He showed no 
ign of regret for the false light in which he had placed me. 
ndeed he was sitting up in bed as cheerful and independ- 
nt as if he had paid twopence for a park chair. 

“T fancy,” he began, “‘that we ought to spend a peaceful 
ay indoors. The trouble with these foreign parts is that 
hey don’t have enough home life. If it isn’t one thing it’s 
inother.”’ 

“Sometimes it’s both, sir,’’ I said, and he saw at once 
hat I was not to be wheedled. 

Thereupon he grinned brazenly at me and demanded: 
“What-did she say?” 

“Well, sir,”’ I said, “‘she was highly indignant at me for 
aking you and Mr. Tuttle into public houses and forcing 
ou to drink liquor, but she was good enough, after I had 
*xpressed my great regret and promised to do better in the 
future, to promise that I should have another chance. It 
as more than I could have hoped, sir, after the outrageous 
anner in which I behaved.” 

_ He grinned again at this, and in spite of my resentment 
- found myself grinning with him. I am aware that this 
as a most undignified submission to the injustice he had 
ut upon me and that it was far from the line of stern 
ebuke that I had fully meant to adopt with him, but there 
seemed no other way. I mean to say I couldn’t help it. 

“T’m glad to hear you talk that way,” he said. “It 
hows you may have something in you after all. What you 
want to do is to learn to say ‘No.’ Then you won’t be so 
nuch trouble to those who have to look after you.”’ 

“Yes, sir,” I said; “‘I shall try, sir.” 
“Then I’ll give you another chance,” he said sternly. 
I mean to say it was all spoofing—the way we talked. I 
um certain he knew it as well as I did and I am sure we both 
snjoyed it. I am not one of those who think it shows a lack 
>f dignity to unbend in this manner on occasion. True, it is 
rot with everyone I could afford to do so, but Cousin Egbert 
seemed to be an exception to almost every rule of conduct. 
At his earnest request I now procured for him another 
zarafe of iced water— 
ae seemed already to 
dave consumed two of 
shese—after which he 
uggested that I read 
co him. The book he 
aad was the well- 
snownstory, Robinson __ 
Crusoe, and I began x» 
a chapter which de- 
scribes some of the 
nero’s adventures on 
nis lonely island. 
Cousin Egbert, I was 
zlad to note, was soon 
leeping soundly, so I 
eft him and retired to 
my own room for a bit 
of needed rest. The 
story of Robinson 
Crusoe is one in which 
many interesting facts 
conveyedregarding 


life upon remote islands where there are practically no 
modern conveniences and one is put to all sorts of crude 
makeshifts, but for me the narrative contains too little 
dialogue. 

For the remainder of the day I was left to myself—a 
period of peace that I found most weleome. Not until 
evening did I meet any of the family except Cousin Egbert, 
who partook of some light nourishment late in the after- 
noon. Then it was that Mrs. Effie summoned me, when 
she had dressed for dinner, to say: 

“We are sailing for home the day after to-morrow. See 
that Cousin Egbert has everything he needs.” 

The following day was a busy one, for there were many 
boxes to be packed against the morrow’s sailing, and much 
shopping to do for Cousin Egbert, although he was much 
against this. 

“Tt’s all nonsense,” he insisted, “her saying all that 
truck helps to finish me. Look at me; I’ve been in Europe 
darned near four months and I can’t see that I’m a lick 
more finished than when I left Red Gap. Of course it may 
show on me so other people can see it, but I don’t believe 
it does at that.’’ Nevertheless I bought him no end of 
suits and smart haberdashery. ; 

When the last box had been strapped I hastened to our 
old lodgings on the chance of seeing the Honorable George 
once more. I found him dejectedly studying an ancient 
copy of the Referee. Too evidently he had dined that night 
in a costume which would, I am sure, have offended even 
Cousin Egbert. Above his dress trousers he wore a golfing 
waistcoat and a shooting jacket. However, I could not 
allow myself to be distressed by this. Indeed, I knew 
that worse would come. I forbore to comment upon the 
extraordinary choice of garments he had made. I knew it 
was quite useless. From any word that he let fall during 
our chat he might have supposed himself to be dressed as 
an English gentleman should be. 

He bade me seat myself and for some time we smoked 
our pipes in a friendly silence. I had feared that, as on the 
last occasion, he would row me for having deserted him, but 
he no longer seemed to harbor this unjust thought. We 
spoke of America and I suggested that hg might sometime 
come out to shoot big game along the Ohio or the Missis- 
sippi. He replied moodily after a long interval that if he 
ever did come out it would be to set up a cattle plantation. 
It was rather agreed that he would come should I send for 
him. ‘‘Can’t sit around forever waiting for old Nevil’s 
toast—crumbs,”’ said he. 

We chatted for a time of home politics, which were, of 
course, in a wretched state. There was a time when we 
might both have been won to a sane and reasonable liberal- 
ism, but the present so-called government was coming it a 
bit too thick for us. We said some sharp things about the 
little Welsh attorney who was beginning to be England’s 
humiliation. Then it was time for me to go. 

The moment was rather awkward, for the Honorable 
George to my great embarrassment pressed upon me his 
dispatch case, one that we had carried during all our travels 
and into which tidily fitted a quart flask. Brandy we usu- 
ally carried in it. I managed to accept it with a word of 
thanks, and then amazingly he shook hands twice with me 
as we said good-night. I had never dreamed he could be 
so greatly affected. Indeed I had always supposed that 
there was nothing of the sentimentalist about him. 

So the Honorable George and I were definitely apart for 
the first time in our lives. 


“Maw! Don't You Hear? He’s a Man!” 
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It was with mingled emotions that I set sail next day for 
the foreign land to which I had been exiled by a turn of 
the cards. Not only was I off to a wilderness where a life 
of daily adventure was the normal life, but I was to mingle 
with foreigners who promised to be quite almost impossi- 
bly queer, if the family of Flouds could be taken as a 
sample of the native American— knowing Indians, like the 
Tuttle person; that sort of thing. If some would be less 
queer, others would be even more queer, with queerness of 
a sort to tax even my savoir-faire—something which had 
already been sorely taxed, I need hardly say, since that 
fatal evening when the Honorable George’s intuitions had 
played him false in the game of drawing poker. I was not 
the first of my countrymen, however, to find himself in 
desperate straits and I resolved to behave as England 
expects us to. 

I have said that I was viewing the prospect with mingled 
emotions. Before we had been out many hours they 
became so mingled that, having crossed the Channel many 
times, I could no longer pretend to ignore their true nature. 
For three days I was at the mercy of the elements, and it 
was then I discovered a certain hardness in the nature 
of Cousin Egbert which I had not before suspected. It 
was only by speaking in the sharpest manner to him that 
I was able to secure the nursing my condition demanded. 
I made no doubt he would actually have left me to the care 
of a steward had I not been firm with him. I have known 
him leave my bedside for an hour at a time when it seemed 
probable that I would pass away at any moment. And 
more than once when I summoned him in the night to 
administer one of the remedies with which I had provided 
myself, or perhaps to question him if the ship were out of 
danger, he exhibited something very like irritation. Indeed 
he was never properly impressed by my suffering, and at 
times when he would answer my call it was plain to be seen 
that he had been passing idle moments in the smoke room 
or elsewhere, quite as if the situation were an ordinary one. 
It is only fair to say, however, that toward the end of my 
long and interesting illness I had quite broken his spirit 
and brought him to be as attentive as even I could wish. 

By the time I was able with his assistance to go upon deck 
again he was bringing me nutritive wines and jellies without 
being told, and so attentive did he remain that I over- 
heard a fellow passenger address him as Florence Nightin- 
gale. I also overheard the Senator tell him that I had got 
his sheep, whatever that may have meant—a sheep or a 
goat, some domestic animal. Yet with all his willingness 
he was clumsy in his handling of me, he seemed to take 
nothing with any proper seriousness and in spite of my 
sharpest warning he would never wear the proper clothes 
so that I always felt he was attracting undue attention to 
us. Indeed I should hardly care to cross with him again, 
and this I told him straight. 

Of the so-called joys of ship life, concerning which the 
boat companies speak so enthusiastically in their folders, 
the less said the better. It is a childish mind I think that 
can be impressed by the mere wabbly bulk of water. It is 
undoubtedly tremendous, but nothing to kick up such a 
row about. The truth is that the prospect from a ship’s 
deck lacks that variety which one may enjoy from almost 
any English hillside. One sees merely water, and that’s 
all to it. 

It will be understood, therefore, that I hailed our 
approach to the shores of this foreign America with relief 
if not with enthusiasm. Even this was better than an 

ocean which has only 
size in its favor and 
has been quite too fool- 
ishly overrated. 

We were soon steam- 
a7 ing into the harbor of 
oneof theirlarge cities. 
Chicago I had fancied 
it to be, until the 
chance remark of an 
American who looked 
to be a well-informed 
fellow identified it as 
New York. I was 
much annoyed now at 
the behavior of Cousin 
Egbert, who burst into 
silly cheers at the slight- 
est excuse—a passing 
steamer, a green hill, 
or a rusty statue of 
quite ungainly height 
which seemed to be 
made of crude iron. 
Do as I would, I could 
not restrain him from 
these unseemly shouts. 
I could not help con- 
trasting his boisterous- 
ness with the fine 
reserve which, for ex- 
ample, the Honorable 
George would have 
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maintained under 
these circumstances. 

A further relief it } 
was, therefore, when 
we were on the dock 
and his mind was 
diverted to other 
matters. A long 
time we were de- 
tained by customs 
officials who seemed 
rather overwhelmed 
by the gowns and 
millinery of Mrs. 
Effie, but we were 
at last free and 
taken through the 
streets of the crude 
new American city 
of New York to an 
hotel overlooking 
what I dare say in 
their simplicity they 
call their Hyde 
Park. 

Vv 

MUST admit 

that at this inn 
they did things 
quite nicely, doubt- 
less because it 
seemed to be almost 
entirely staffed by 
foreigners. One 
would scarce have 
known within its walls that one had come out to North 
America, or that the savage wilderness surrounded one on 
every hand. Indeed I was surprised to learn that we were 
quite at the edge of the rough Western frontier, for in but 
one night’s journey we were to reach the American moun- 
tains to visit some people who inhabited a camp in their 
dense wilds. 

A bit of romantic thrill I felt in this adventure, for we 
should encounter, I inferred, people of the hardy pioneer 
stock that has pushed the American civilization, such as it 
is, ever westward. I pictured the stalwart woodsman, ax 
in hand, braving the forest to fell trees for his rustic home, 
while at night the red savages prowled about to scalp any 
who might stray from the blazing camp fire. On the day 
of our landing I had read something of this—of depreda- 
tions committed by their Indians at Arizona. 

From what would, I take it, be their Victoria Station 
we three began our journey in one of the Pullman night 
coaches, the Senator of this family having proceeded to 
their home settlement of Red Gap with word that he must 
“look after his fences,” referring doubtless to those about 
his cattle plantation. | 

As our train moved out Mrs. Effie summoned me for a 
serious talk concerning the significance of our present 
visit; not of the wilderness dangers to which we might be 
exposed but of its social aspects, which seemed to be of 
prime importance. We were to visit, I learned, one Charles 
Belknap-Jackson, of Boston and Red Gap, he being a per- 
son who mattered enormously, coming from one of the very 
oldest families of Boston, a port on their east coast, and a 
place, I gathered, in which some decent attention is given 
to the matter of who has been one’s family. A bit of a 
shock it was to learn that in this rough land they had their 
castes and precedences. I saw I had been right to suspect 
that even a crude society could not exist without its rules 
for separating one’s superiors from the lower sorts. I began 
to feel at once more at home and I attended the discourse 
of Mrs. Effie with close attention. 

The Boston person, in one of those irresponsibly roman- 
tic moments that sometimes trap the best of us, had mar- 
ried far beneath him; espousing the simple daughter of one 
of the crude old-settling families of Red Gap. Further, so 
inattentive to details had he been, he had neglected to 
secure an antenuptial settlement, as our own men so wisely 
make it their rule to do, and-was now suffering a painful 
embarrassment from this folly; for the mother-in-law, 
controlling the rather sizable family fortune, had harshly 
insisted that the pair reside in Red Gap, permitting no 
more than an occasional summer visit to his native Boston, 
whose inhabitants she affected not to admire. : 

“Of course the poor fellow suffers frightfully,”’ explained 
Mrs. Effie, “‘shut off there away from all he’s been brought 
up to, but good has come of it, for his presence has simply 
done wonders for us. Before he came our social life was too 
awlul for words—oh, a mixture! Practically every one in 
town attended our dances; no one had ever told us any 
better. The Bohemian set mingled freely with the very 
oldest families—oh, in a way that would never be tolerated 
in London society, I’m sure. And everything so crude! 
Why, I can remember when no one thought of putting 
doilies under the finger bowls. No tone to it at all. For 
years we had no country club, if you can believe that. And 
even now, in spite of the efforts of Charles and a few of us, 


So Attentive Did 
He Remain That I Overheard 
a Fellow Passenger Address Him as Florence Nightingale 


——— there are still some of the older 
i families that are simply sloppy 
> in theirentertaining. And pro- 


miscuous! The trouble I’ve 
had with the Senator and Cousin 
Egbert!” é 

“The Flouds are an old fam- 
ily,’ Isuggested, wishing to un- 
derstand these matters deeply. 

“The Flouds,”’ she answered 
impressively, “were living in 
Red Gap before the spur track 
was run out to the canning 
factory—and I guess you know 
what that means!”’ 

“Quite so, madam,” I ven- 
tured; and indeed, though it 
puzzled me a bit, it sounded 
rather tremendous; as mean- 
ing with us something like since 
the Battle of Hastings. 

“But, as I say, Charles at 
once gave us a glimpse of the 
better things. Thanks to him 
the Bohemianset and the North 
Side set are now fairly distinct. 
The scraps we’ve had with that 
Bohemian set! He has a real 
genius for leadership, Charles 
has, but I know he often finds 
it so discouraging, getting peo- 
A - ~ Pleto know their places. Even 
‘“S* his own mother-in-law, Mrs. 

Lysander John Pettengill—but 

you'll see to-morrow how im- 
possible she is, poor old soul. I shouldn’t talk about her, I 
really shouldn’t. Awfully good heart the poor dear has, 
but—well, I don’t see why I shouldn’t tell you the exact 
truth in plain words. You’d find it out soon enough. She 
is simply a confirmed mixer. The trial she’s been and is 
to poor Charles!. Almost no respect for any of the higher 
things he stands for; and temper? Well, I’ve heard her 
swear at him till you’d have thought it was Jeff Tuttle 
packing a green cayuse for the first time. Words! Talk 
about words! And Cousin Egbert always standing in with 
her. He’s been another awful trial, refusing to play tennis 
at the country club, or to take up golf, or do any of those 
smart things, though I got him a beautiful lot of sticks. 
But no, he’d rather sit down in that back room at the 
Silver Dollar saloon, when he isn’t out in the hills, playing 
cribbage all day with a lot of drunken loafers. But I’m so 
hoping that will be changed, now that I’ve made him see 
there are better things in life. Don’t you really think he’s 
another man?” 

“To an extent, madam, I dare say,” I replied cautiously. 

“Tt’s chiefly what I got you for,” she went on. ‘‘And 
then in a general way you will give tone to our establish- 
ment. The moment I saw you I knew you could be an 
influence for good among us. No one there has ever had 
anything like you—not even Charles. He’s tried to have 
American valets, but you never can get 
them to understand their place. Charles 
finds them so offensively familiar. They 
don’t seem to realize; but, of course, you 
realize. 

‘“‘T’m looking forward to Charles’ meet- 
ing you. I guess he’ll be a little put out 
at our having you, but there’s no harm 
letting him see I’m to be reckoned with. 
Naturally his wife, Millie, is more or less 
mentioned as a social leader, but I never 
could see that she is really any more prom- 
inent thanI am. Infact lastyear after our 
Bazaar of all Nations our pictures in cos- 
tume were in the Spokane paper as Red 
Gap’s Rival Society Queens, and I sup- 
pose that’s what we are, though we work 
together pretty wellas arule. Still I must 
say, having you puts me a couple of 
notches ahead of her. Only for heaven’s 
sake keep your eye on Cousin Egbert 
every minute!” 

“T shall do my duty, madam,” I re- 
turned, thinking it all rather morbidly in- 
teresting—these weird details about their 
county families. 

“‘T’m sure you will,” she said at parting. 
“T feel that we shall do things right this 
year. Last year the Sunday Spokane 
paper used to have nearly a column under 
the heading Social Doings of Red Gap’s 
Smart Set. This year we’ll have a good 
two columns if I don’t miss my guess.” 

Later in the smoking compartment I 
found Cousin Egbert staring gloomily into 


knew being that he had vainly pleaded 
with Mrs. Effie to be allowed to spend this 
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time at their Coney Island, which is a sortof Brighton. He 
transferred his stare to me, but it lost none of its gloom 

“Hell begins to pop!”’ said he. ; 

“Referring to what, sir?”’ I rejoined with some severity, 
for I have never held with profanity. 

“Referring to Charles Belknap Hyphen Jackson of 
Boston-Mass,”’ said he, ‘‘the greatest little trouble maker 
that ever crossed the hills—with a bracelet on one wrist_ 
and a watch on the other and a one-shot eyeglass and a 
gold cigareet case and key chains, rings, bangles and 
jewelry till he’d sink like lead if he ever fell into the crick_ 
with all that metal on.” ; 

“You are speaking, sir, about a person who matters 
enormously,’ I rebuked him. 

“Tf I hadn’t been afraid of getting arrested I’d have 
shot him long ago.” 

““Tt’s not done, sir,’ I said, quite horrified by his ras 
words. 

“‘Tt’s liable to be,” he insisted. “‘I bet Ma Pettengill_ 
will go in with me on it any time I give her the word. Say 
listen: there’s one good mixer.” 

““The Confirmed Mixer, sir?’’ for I remembered the term 
“The best ever. Anyone can set into her game that’s 
got a stack of chips.’ He uttered this with deep feeling, 

whatever it might exactly mean. 

“‘T can be pushed just so far,” he insisted sullenly. 

It struck me then that he should perhaps have been kep 
longer in one of the European capitals. I feared his brie 
contact with those refining influences had left him less pol- 
ished than Mrs. Effie seemed to hope. I wondered uneasily 
if he might not cause her to miss her guess. Yet I saw he 
was in no mood to be reasoned with, and I retired to my 
bed, which the blackamoor guard had done out. Here I 
meditated profoundly for some time before I slept. 

Morning found our coach shunted to a siding at a back-— 
woods settlement on the borders of an inland sea. The 
scene was wild beyond description, where quite almost any: 
thing might be expected to happen, though I was a bit 
reassured by the presence of a number of persons of bot 
sexes who appeared to make little of the dangers by whic 
we were surrounded. I mean to say since they thus took 
their women into the wilds so freely, I would still be a dead 
sportsman. 

After a brief wait at a rude quay we embarked on a 
launch and steamed out over the water. Mile after mile 
we passed wooded shores that sloped up to mountains of © 
prodigious height. Indeed the descriptions of the Rock 
Mountains, of which I took these to be a part, have not 
been overdrawn. From time to time, at the edge of the 
primeval forest, I could make out the rude shelters of 
hunter and trapper who braved these perils for the sake of 
a scanty livelihood for their hardy wives and little ones 

Cousin Egbert beside me seemed unimpressed, making 
no outcry at the fearsome wildness of the scene, and whe 
I spoke of the terrific height of the mountains he merel 
admonished me to quit my kidding. The sole interest 
he had thus far displayed was in the title of our craft 
Storm King. , 

“Think of the guy’s imagination, naming this here chafing 
dish the Storm King!”’ said he; but I was impatient of 
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vity at so solemn a moment, and promptly rebuked him 
r having donned a cravat that I had warned him was for 
wn wear alone; whereat he subsided and did not again 
itrude upon me. 

Far ahead at length I could desery an open glade at the 
rest edge, and above this I soon spied floating the North 
erican flag or national emblem. It is, of course, known 
» us that the natives are given to making rather a silly 
ise over this flag of theirs, but in this instance—the 
ioneer fighting his way into the wilderness and hoisting 
above his frontier home—I felt strangely indisposed to 
‘iticize. I understood that he could be greatly cheered by 
ie flag of the country he had left behind. 
| We now neared a small dock from which two ladies 
randished handkerchiefs at us and were presently being 
‘elcomed by them. I had no difficulty in identifying the 
Irs. Charles Belknap-Jackson, a lively featured brunette 
f neutral tints, rather stubby as to figure but modishly 
one out in white flannels. She surveyed us interestedly 
arough a lorgnon, observing which Mrs. Effie was quick 
ith her own. I surmised that neither of them was skilled 
‘ith this form of glass—which must really be raised with 
n air or it’s no good; also that each was not a little 
hagrined to note that the other possessed one. 

Nor was it less evident that the other lady was the 
other of Mrs. Belknap-Jackson; I mean to say the Con- 
rmed Mixer—an elderly person of immense bulk in gray 
valking skirt, heavy boots and a flowered blouse that was 
erwhelming. Her face under her grayish thatch of hair 
as broad and smiling, the eyes keen, the mouth wide and 
e nose rather a bit blobby. Although at every point she 
yas far from vogue she impressed me not unpleasantly. 
lven her voice, a magnificently hoarse rumble, was primed 
rith a sort of uncouth good will which one might accept in 
he States. Of course it would never do with us. 

I fancied I could at once detect why they had called her 
he Mixer. She embraced Mrs. Effie with an air of being 
bout to strangle the woman; she affec- 


vefore I could evade her, not having 
soked for that sort of thing. 

“That’s Cousin Egbert’s man,”’ called 
Urs. Effie. But even then the powerful 
reature would not release me until her 
aughter had called sharply: “‘Maw! 
Don’t you hear? He’sa man!” Never- 
heless she gave my hand a parting 
hake before turning to the others. 

“Glad to see a human face at last,” 
he boomed. ‘‘Here I been a month in 
his dinky hole!”—which I thought 
trange, since we were surrounded by 
eague upon league of the primal wilder- 
1ess. ‘‘Cooped up like a hen in a bar- 
el,” she added in tones that must have 
varried well out over the lake. 

“Cousin Egbert’s man,’’ repeated 
Mrs. Effie, a little ostentatiously I 
hought. “Poor Egbert’s so dependent 
yn him—quite helpless without him.” 

Cousin Egbert muttered sullenly to 
iimself as he assisted me with the bags. 
Then he straightened himself to address 
them. ‘‘Won him in a game of freeze 
yut,” he remarked quite viciously. 

“Does he doll Sour-Dough up like that 
ill the time,” demanded the Mixer, “or 
as he just come from a masquerade? 
What’s he represent anyway?” 

And these words when I had taken especial pains and 
‘esorted to all manner of threats to turn him smartly out 
n the walking suit of a pioneer! 

“Maw!” cried our hostess. 
jreadful nickname of Egbert’s.” 

“T sure will if he keeps his disguise on,’’ she rumbled 
yack at her. ‘‘The old horned toad is most as funny as 
Jackson.” 

Really, I mean to say they talked most amazingly. I 
was but too glad when they moved on and we could follow 
with the bags. 

“Calls her ‘Maw’ all right now,’’ hissed Cousin Egbert 
in my ear, “but. when that be-goshed husband of hers is 
around the house she calls her ‘ Mater.’”’ 

His tone was vastly bitter. He continued to mutter sul- 
lenly to himself—a way he had—until we had disposed of 
the luggage and I was laying out his afternoon and evening 
wear in one of the small detached houses to which we had 
been assigned. Nor did he sink his grievance on the arrival 
of the Mixer a few moments later. He now addressed her 
as “Ma” and asked if she had the makings, which puzzled 
me until she drew from the pocket of her skirt a small cloth 
sack of tobacco and some bits of brown paper, from which 
they both fashioned cigarettes. 

“The smart set of Red Gap is holding its first annual 
meeting for the election of officers back there,” she began 
after she had emitted twin jets of smoke from the widely 
separated corners of her set mouth. 


—_ 
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“T say, you know, where’s Hyphen old top?’”’ demanded 
Cousin Egbert in a quite vile imitation of one speaking in 
the correct manner. 

“Fishing,’’ answered the Mixer with a grin, “‘in a thou- 
sand dollars’ worth of clothes. These here Eastern trout 
won’t notice you unless you dress right.” 

I thought this strange indeed, but Cousin Egbert merely 
grinned in his turn. 

“How’d he get you into this awfully horrid rough 
place?’’ he next demanded. 

“Made him. ‘This or Red Gap for yours,’ I says. The 
two weeks in New York wasn’t so bad, what with Millie 
and me getting new clothes, though him-and her both 
jumped on me that I’m getting too gay about clothes for a 
party of my age. ‘What’s age to me,’ I says, ‘when I like 
bright colors?’ Then we tried his home folks in Boston, 
but I played that string out in a week. Two old-maid 
sisters, thin noses and knitted shawls! Stick around in the 
back parlor talking about families—whether it was Aunt 
Lucy’s Abigail or the Concord cousin’s Hester that married 
an Adams in’78 and moved West to Buffalo. I thought 
first I could liven them up some, you know. Looked like 
it would help a lot for them to get out in a hack and get a 
few shots of hooch under their belts, stop at a few road 
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houses, take in a good variety show; get ’em to feeling 
good, understand? Nouse. Wouldn’tstart. Darnit, they 
held off from me. Don’t know why. I sure wore clothes 
for them. Yes, sir. I’d get dressed up like a broken arm 
every afternoon; and say, I got one sheath skirt, black and 
white striped, that just has to be looked at. Never fazed 
them though. I got to thinking maybe it was because 
I made my own smokes instead of using those vegetable 
cigarettes of Jackson’s, or maybe because I’d get parched 
and demand a small one before supper. Like a Sunday 
afternoon all the time, when you et a big dinner and every- 
body’s sleepy and mad because they can’t take a nap, and 
have to set around and play a few church tunes on the 
organ or look through the album again.” 

“Ain’t that right? Don’t it fade you?’? murmured 
Cousin Egbert with deep feeling. 

“And little Lysander, my only grandson, poor kid, get- 
ting the fidgets because they try to make him talk different, 
and raise hell every time he knocks over a vase or busts a 
window. Say, would you believe it? They wanted to keep 
him there—yes, sir—make him refined. Not for me. ‘His 
father’s about all he can survive in those respects,’ I says. 
What do you think? Wanted to let his hair grow so he’d 
have curls. Some dames, yes? I bet they’d have give the 
kid some lovely days. ‘Boston may be all O. K. for grand- 
fathers,’ I says; ‘not for grandsons though.’ 

“Then Jackson was set on Bar Harbor and I had to be 
firm again. Darnit, that man is always making me be firm. 
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So here we are. He said it was a camp and that sounded 
good. But my lands! He wears his full evening dress suit 
for supper every night, and you had ought to heard him go 
on one day when the patent ice machine went bad.” 

“My good gosh!”’ said Cousin Egbert quite simply. 

I had now finished laying out his things and was about 
to withdraw. 

“Ts he always like that?”’ suddenly demanded the Mixer, 
pointing at me. 

“Oh, Bill’s all right when you get him out with a crowd,”’ 
explained the other. “Bill’s really got the makings of one 
fine little mixer.”’ 

They both regarded me genially. It was vastly puzzling. 
I mean to say I was at a loss how to take it, for, of course, 
that sort of thing would never do with us. And yet I felt a 
queer, confused sort of pleasure in the talk. Absurd though 
it may seem, I felt there might come moments in which 
America would appear almost not impossible. 

As I went out Cousin Egbert was telling her of Paris. I 
lingered to hear him disclose that all Frenchmen have “M”’ 
for their first initial, and that the Louer family must be 
one of their wealthiest, the name ‘‘A Louer”’ being con- 
spicuous on millions of dollars’ worth of their real estate. 
This family, he said, must be like the Rothschilds. Of 
course the poor soul was absurdly wrong. I mean to say 
the letter ‘‘M’’ merely indicates “Monsieur” —which is their 
foreign way of spelling ‘‘Mister’’—while ‘‘ A Louer’’ signifies 
“To Let.” I resolved to explain this to him at the first 
opportunity, not thinking it right that he should spread 
such gross error among a race still but half enlightened. 

Having now a bit of time to myself I observed the con- 
struction of this rude homestead, a dozen or more detached 
or semidetached structures of the native log, yet with the 
interiors more smartly done out than I 
had supposed was common even with 
the most prosperous of their scouts and 
trappers. I suspected a false idea of this 
rude life had been given by the cinema 
dramas. I mean to say with pianos, ice 
machines, telephones, objects of art and 
servants one saw that these woodsmen 
were not primitive in any true sense of 
the word. 

The butler proved to be a genuine 
blackamoor—a Mr. Waterman, he in- 
formed me; his wife, also a black, being 
the cook. An elderly creature of the 
utmost gravity of bearing, he brought 
to his professional duties a finish, a dig- 
nity, amanner in short that I have scarce 
known excelled among our own serving 
people. And a creature he was of the 
most eventful past, as he informed me 
at our first encounter. As a slave he 
had commanded an immensely high 
price—some twenty thousand dollars, 
as the American money is called—and 
two prominent slaveholders had once 
fought a duel to the death over his pos- 
session. Not many, he assured me, had 
been so eagerly sought after, they being 
for the most part held cheaper—‘‘ com- 
mon black trash,” he put it. 

Early tiring of the life of slavery he 
had fled to the wilds and for some years 
led a desperate band of outlaws whose 
crimes soon put a price upon his head. 
He spoke frankly and with considerable 
regret of these lawless years. At the 
outbreak of the American war, however, 
with a reward of fifty thousand dollars offered for his body, 
he had boldly surrendered to their Secretary of State for 
War, receiving a full pardon for his crimes on condition 
that he assist in directing the military operations against 
the slaveholding aristocracy. Invaluable he had been in 
this service, I gathered—two generals, named respectively 
Grant and Sherman, having repeatedly assured him that 
but for his aid they would more than once in sheer despair 
have laid down their swords. 

I could readily imagine that after these years of strife he 
had been glad to embrace the peaceful calling in which I 
found him engaged. He was, as I have intimated, a person 
of lofty demeanor with a vein of high seriousness. Yet he 
would unbend at moments as frankly as a child and play 
at a simple game of chance with a pair of dice. This he was 
good enough to teach to me and gained from me quite a 
number of shillings that I chanced to have. For his con- 
sort, a person of tremendous bulk named Clarice, he showed 
a most chivalric consideration, and even what I might have 
mistaken for timidity in one not a confessed desperado. In 
truth, he rather flinched when she interrupted our chat 
from the kitchen doorway by roundly calling him an old 
black liar. I saw that his must indeed be a complex nature. 

From this encounter I chanced upon two lads who 
seemed to present the marks of the backwoods life as I had 
conceived it. Strolling up a woodland path I discovered a 
tent pitched among the trees, before it a smoldering camp 

(Continued on Page 46) 
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An Educational Note 


WEEK before Christmas we suddenly remember 
Cousin Tom’s children. Too busy or too lazy to think 
up something they really want, we decide to palm off books 
on them—a conventional though not entirely respectable 
expedient. We hasten to a great bookshop. It is thronged 
with shoppers and a glance shows that the regular sales 
force has been largely augmented for the holiday season. 
The first young man into whose hands we fall searches 
his baffled mind for something associated with the word 
Fielding, and vaguely suggests that we may find it in the 
Sporting Department. To the question, “‘Have you 
Smollett in this binding?” a second young man replies 
uncertainly: ‘‘You mean smaller size?”’ 

A young lady examines a huge catalogue and announces 
that they have many works by Richardson, but none 
entitled Clarissa Harlowe. We look over her shoulder and 
see that her Richardson is quite other than the immortal 
father of the English novel. 

Excited by this experience, we visit two other big book- 
shops and drift among the amateur clerks, pronouncing 
certain words that are sometimes fondly supposed to have 
a universal significance among English-speaking people. 
Just three words—Shakspere, Dickens, Thackeray—seem 
always to convey a definite meaning. Other words, such 
as Chaucer, Milton, Dryden, Addison, Swift, Defoe, Pope 
and Wordsworth, sometimes strike a definitely responsive 
chord, but are more apt to awaken only the vaguest asso- 
ciation or to leave the hearer utterly blank. 

We quit the experiment wondering whether it would be 
possible, by searching the city, to collect another equal 
number of literate young men and women who know less 
about classic English books. Yet these young people were 
certainly not chosen because of their ignorance. They 
must have been given the temporary jobs on a theory that 
they had some sort of special qualification for selling books. 

If that theory is sound the ignorance of English litera- 
ture among literate young people in general is amazing. 


England’s Nimble Notes 


ROBABLY the most civilized countries are outgrowing 

the folly of hoarding money. Normally in England 
there is very little money anyway, comparatively speak- 
ing—that is, England probably does more business than 
any other country in the world except the United States, 
and does it on a small stock of money. 

Italy and Austria-Hungary a year ago held much more 
gold in the official reserve, Germany nearly twice as much, 
France and Russia some four times as much; and British 
paper money consisted of less than a hundred ana fifty 
million dollars of Bank of England notes—against, for 
example, two billion and a half dollars of paper money of 
all sorts in circulation here. 

Five pounds is the lowest denomination of bank notes. 
At the outbreak of war banks started to hoard gold; so, no 
doubt, did individuals. Consequently there was a decided 
scarcity of money. The government then issued emergency 
currency in denominations less than five pounds. Nearly 
three hundred million dollars of it was put out; but by the 
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end of November the amount had been reduced to a hun- 
dred and seventy million dollars, to retire which the 
government was setting aside five million dollars of gold 
weekly. 

This rapid retirement of the emergency currency indi- 
cates that the hoarding of gold was short-lived. Probably 
the time is at hand when people—even bankers—will 
surrender the notion that certain stamped metal disks or 
engraved papers are the only permanent values in the 
world. 

What sort of money is in cireculation—or how much—is 
of no importance in comparison with circulation of credit. 


Grain and Cotton Exchanges 


E HAVE not recently, with wheat selling well above 

a dollar a bushel, come across any attacks on the 
grain exchanges; but, with cotton selling round seven 
cents a pound, attacks on the cotton exchanges are plen- 
tiful. Of course the exchanges have nothing in particular 
to do with either the high price of wheat or the low price 
of cotton. 

We have spent a good deal of time, first and last, over 
this question of speculation in grain and cotton. We do 
not believe it can be shown that speculation, in the long 
run, has any effect on price. More probably, so far as 
regards effect on price, it simply cancels itself, and the 
long-run effect would be just the same if the specula- 
tion were carried on in bucket shops quite detached from 
commercial trade in the cominodities. 

True, it costs a great deal in commissions, carrying 
charges, winnings of the lucky players, and so on; but 
very likely in the long run it merely preys on itself, as it 
would obviously do if it were carried on in bucket shops. 

It is impossible, in our opinion, to draw a hard-and-fast 
line between speculation and so-called legitimate trade; 
but it is possible to discourage promiscuous speculation 
participated in by people of little means and experience, 
really quite detached from the commercial trade, because 
neither party has the least interest in the real article, 
which consists essentially of nothing but a bet on the 
future course of prices. An exchange whose members invite 
that sort of speculation maintains a public nuisance. 


The Knitting Women 


OR women in cities, knitting nowadays is more in 
fashion than bridge or tango. Wherever women gather 
of an afternoon there will probably be some big balls of 
yarn and long needles inexpertly plied, and some anxious 
counting of stitches that generally comes out wrong. 
Most of these amateur knitters are awkward enough at 
it. An economist might point out that the tangible value 
of their labor comes to about three cents an hour, and that 
the foreign soldiers, for whom the articles are designed, 
would much rather have the three cents in cash. But, slight 
as the economic value of the labor may be, the knitters 
find an emotional relief in it. They want to do something 
and this is the only thing they can think of. 
This typifies the position of the United States. In the 
face of the most awful calamity that has befallen mankind, 
all we can do amounts to just a little knitting. 


The Second Best 


ERMANY probably has the second-best navy. On it 

she has spent hundreds of millions of dollars, with 
England especially in mind; but in actual war with Eng- 
land this navy so far has done Germany very little real 
good. Her merchant ships have been driven from the 
sea. English transports have carried troops to the French 
coast at will under her nose. 

Half a dozen German cruisers—until they were run 
down and sunk—caused some flurries in marine insurance 
rates, but their actual injury to British commerce was 
fairly negligible. England’s command of the sea seems 
virtually as secure as though Germany had no navy. 

That is what a*poor second best must generally come 
to—it is like the horse that was just good enough to lose 
the race. Our navy, matched against England’s, would no 
doubt be virtually worthless. So far as England and her 
ally, Japan, are concerned, there is no degree of reasonable 
preparedness short of a fleet that will equal or outclass 
them both. 

We must simply take our chances that there will be no 
war with them. As circumstances compel us to take some 
chances on peace, we are willing to take a few more. 


Business Failures 


IGHTEEN thousand commercial failures in the 
United States in 1914 indicate how extensive and 
multifarious an affair American business is. The number 
could have been predicted with substantial accuracy a 
year ago—that is, one could have predicted it would not 


_be less than fifteen thousand; for it reaches about that in 


the best of years. And, even with an outlook for some 
reaction in trade, one would have hesitated to put it so 
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high as twenty thousand. We can pretty safely say no | 
that there will be somewhere from fifteen to twenty thou 
sand failures in 1915. 

Predicting the liabilities is another matter. In 1914 
they were about the record—exceeding three hundred and 
twenty-five million dollars, exclusive of December. I | 
other words, that a positively large number of small con 
cerns will fail every year is a foregone conclusion; but th 
mortality among big concerns, each adding many millions 
to the total liabilities, is uncertain. For eleven months of 
1914 the number of failures exceeded those of 1912 by less 
than fifteen per cent, but liabilities were over seventy-fivi 
per cent greater. ’ 

However, the big concern’s failure may have little 
no relationship to general business conditions. A single 
instance of bad management may add twenty-five or fifty 
million dollars to the total of bankrupts’ liabilities in the 
best of times. A change of fifteen per cent in the mortality 
among small concerns is a better indication of general 
conditions. 


The Power of Eleven 


X-SENATOR BOURNE recently commented on the 
enormous power over American business now pos- 
sessed by eleven men, appointed by the President of the 
United States, comprising a majority of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, the Federal Reserve Board and 
the Trade Commission. 
The first body has our greatest business concern—the 
railroads—pretty completely in its hands. That it can 
impoverish the railroads if it so elects is indisputable, for 
there is no limit to its authority up to the point the Supreme 
Court will hold its mandates to be actually confiscator 
The second body has great discretionary authority over 
banking and currency. It can influence interest rates ané¢ 
the conditions under which bank credits are granted virt 
ally over the whole country. 

The third body can reach a puissant hand to every ma 
ufacturing and trading concern that does business across 
a state line. Just how far it may arbitrarily interfere with 
the normal management no one can quite say until th 
Supreme Court has laboriously vested the vague act with 
definite meaning; but the framers of the act evidentl 
meant to give the commission great authority. 

A morbid imagination could easily picture these eleven 
men, all appointed by the same political power, as standing 
the United States on its head. The greatest power ove 
American business ever possessed by any group of capital 
ists was trivial compared with theirs. We have not th 
least notion that they will intentionally misuse their posi 
tions; but as an example of great power in few hands the 
are worth studying. 


Censorship and Stupidity 


T IS an odd thing that the most rigid press censorship 

of modern times is applied exactly when it can do the 
least good, and that it has been least intelligently applied 
in that belligerent country where a free press first devel- 
oped and has flourished most. 

In days of slow communication the war correspondent 
was comparatively harmless. The telegraph made him 
dangerous; for what he wired from the front to-day would 
be in the enemy’s hands to-morrow. Now, with aéroplanes 
and a network of field telephones, the enemy knows what 
is going on rather before the correspondent does, and he is 
again comparatively harmless. And it is just now that he 
is completely muzzled. 

Days after Liége had fallen the British public was given 
to understand that a few companies of Belgian gendarmes 
were holding the German army in check.- Naturall 
recruiting was desultory. Instead of printing the grave 
events at the front the English newspapers were filled wit 
stories of atrocities. The usefulness of the freest, most 
powerful press in Europe, as a means of national defense, 
has been crippled by a brass-buttoned censorship. 

If a censor is a necessity in war that shows again how il 
war and civilization go together; for certainly censorship 
and stupidity are inseparable. ; 


No Time for Extravagance 


‘F CONGRESS had held to the idea of trying to redee 

its solemn pledge of economy, the regular revenues of the 

Government would have been sufficient to meet this year’s 
expenditure. 

As to whether the conspicuous legislation enacted by 
this Congress will be beneficial or harmful there is, of 
course, much controversy; but there can be no contro- 
versy about the fact that you must bear additional tax 
ation. The war brings an extraordinary situation, wit 
special need to husband our resources and with special 
demands on our charity. 

Spending public revenues prodigally, so that a hundred 
million dollars must be extracted from the public to keep 
the Treasury in trim, was the poorest possible preparation 
for that situation. 
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N WRITING about myself Iam not prompted 
by vanity. I want to show, for the encour- 
agement of other women, what a woman can 
o in the face of the most discouraging condi- 
ions, carrying an almost overwhelming phys- 
al burden, and a burden on the heart as well. 
I want to show how a woman, with no one 
lo fight for her but herself, can win out against 
eemingly insuperable obstacles if she be blest 
vith the stimulation of some one to work for; 
hat what we consider burdens, drudgery, and 
he like, are often blessings in disguise. 

There is no use in preaching the necessity of 
sourage to girls or women; for every woman is 
ourageous. Her capacity for self-denial— 
imounting to starvation at times—for an ideal 
or an ambition, would shame any man I ever 
mew. And we all know that her everyday 
10rmal physical courage is superior to that of 
en under the most trying and extraordinary 
sonditions. 

I want to cry out against the wicked practice 
yf discouraging aspiration in youth. 

First, let me state that I am fifty-three years 
ld, and that I am stronger to-day and a better 
jinger than ever. My concert work yields me 
0-day an income of one hundred and thirty- 
ive thousand dollars a year; and in addition 
_am paid forty-seven thousand dollars a year by 
she talking-machine people for the Schumann- 
Jeink records they exploit. 

Moreover, at fifty-three Iam a better business 
oman than ever before. I do all my own in- 
vesting. Ido not buy a bond or a share of stock 
ithout scrutinizing the property and the per- 
onnel of the company it represents. Every 
bit of real estate I possess was bought by me 
ufter careful consideration of all the elements 
shat contribute to make it grow in value. 

I have arrived where I am to-day in spite of— 
r, |might say, because of—the most discour- 
iging conditions at the start. 

I began to sing when I was three years old. 
We lived in Italy and as a little tot I used to 
walk the streets just like other children and hear the 
[talians singing; and it got into my ears and into my 
*hildish heart as well. I could no more help singing then 
than I can help singing now. 

I came naturally by my gift. My mother had a wonder- 
‘ul contralto voice. She was born in Italy, of Austrian 
oarents, but I always called her an Italian. Being a 
Catholic she was educated in the convent and spoke 
Latin, French, Hungarian and Bohemian. And I spoke all 
those languages, too, almost before I could walk. 


Housework and Singing Lessons 


Y FATHER was an Austrian army officer. He got 

sixty gulden a month—that is, about thirty dollars. 
Not much, you will say, on which to support a family in 
the style becoming an officer anda gentleman; but he had 
only one child then. 

I was born in 1861, and I was nine years old before my 
mother had any other children. Then they began to come 
thick and fast. So, you see, I was all alone for a consider- 
able portion of my very early career. And when the other 
babies began to come.I had to be a little mother to them; 
for which I am not sorry, as I always dearly loved children. 

Some of my fighting qualities are no doubt due to the 
fact that I was a soldier’s child. My father and my grand- 
fathers on both sides were soldiers. I think that is one 
reason why I always liked the Irish—they are such fighters. 

Even at three years I was thinking and dreaming and 
singing. My parents never thought I would be a singer— 
“For God’s sake—no!’’ They were aristocratic in their 
feelings and felt that the theater was beneath them; so 
I was put in the Ursuline Convent at Prague, where we 
were then living. There a nun discovered that I had an 
extraordinary voice. I was then twelve years old and they 
let me sing the tenor part at mass. I sang mass in the 
cathedral; and a lady who used to be a prima donna in 
Paris heard me and asked: 

“Was it you who was singing with such a wonderful 
contralto voice?”’ 

I looked at her. 

“T didn’t know that I had a contralto voice. 
singing tenor.” 


I was 
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“Yes; but the real tenor voice is like contralto,” she 
replied. ‘‘When a contralto voice goes high in the chest 
notes, if you’re in the next room it sounds like tenor.” 

So this lady got permission from the convent and also 
from my parents, and then started to teach me; I went to 
her about twice a week and took lessons until my father was 
transferred to Gratz. He was too poor to pay my board 
and leave me behind; so I had to part company with my 
kind teacher. And you may believe I was heartbroken. 
But at Gratz there was a gentleman whose daughter was 
an opera singer. 

My mother told her how badly I felt at having to give 
up my lessons and what a voice I had; and the singer said: 
“Send your child to me.” 

She was so taken with the quality of my voice that she 
offered to give me lessons and allow meto pay for them when 
I got my first engagement; so you see how it worked. 

Meantime I did not go to the convent any more, but to 
the public school, because I had to help mother. That’s 
how I became a good Hausfrau; and what I learned by 
doing the work about the house was, in a way, as valuable 
to me as the things I learned about my profession, for it 
gave me self-reliance. 

My mother was a fine lady. I remember her, with her 
little fine hands and her little feet. But she never had a 
maid, and so she had to do everything herself. She thought 
it did not harm a daughter of a major or a captain to do 
her own work. From her I learned to sew and darn stock- 
ings, and I could patch a pair of officer’s trousers so neatly 
that you could not tell where the patch was. And, what 
was more difficult still, I could darn a hole near the neck- 
band of a shirt so that you could not tell there had ever 
been any hole; in fact, it is due to this experience of mine 
that I have never employed a maid. 

And I learned to cook too. And to this day I love to do 
it. I do not cook in the American but in the Austrian 
style; but everybody who tries my cooking knows it is 
all right. Very often when visitors come to my house in 
Chicago I am very sorry; but I cannot see them because 
I have my apron on and am in the kitchen, cooking. 

I found that work about the home developed in me a 
constitution that has been one of my most valuable posses- 
sions. There is no work that does more to promote health 
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in a girl. Sweeping, wrestling with a feather 
bed, or pushing furniture out of the way while 
she sweeps, develops her back and her bust at 
the same time, and makes her fit to fight the 
world. I strongly recommend that kind of 
work to all American girls. 

I studied with my teacher at Gratz until I 
was seventeen and then I found that I had to 
go out and earn money; so I got an introduc- 
tion to Excellence Benedek, the famous Austrian 
field-marshal—whom you would call General 
Benedek. When I told him I was a soldier’s child 
he was very much interested in me. I went to 
his house and he introduced me to a conductor. 
When the time came for me to sing before these 
gentlemen I was scared to death and could do 
practically nothing; but I tried and the con- 
ductor was very much taken with my voice. 

I confess I do not see how he could have been 
from what little sound I was able to get out of 
me, but he must have found some quality there 
that I did not dream of at the time. Remem- 
ber, when I went to sing before the conductor 
I had already been singing the Ninth Symphony 
of Beethoven with the greatest singer of her 
time, Marie Wilt. 

Right after this a number of important mus- 
ical persons heard me, and they went to Excel- 
lence Benedek and told him I had a great 
voice, which should not be lost because of any 
lack of opportunity; and he gave me the money 
for my teacher and myself to go to Vienna and 
sing for the director of the Hof Opera there. 


The Frost That Kills 


ELL, we reached Vienna and looked up 

the director, and he made an appointment 
for me to sing before him. I confess to a severe 
attack of stage fright. Everything was against 
me. My clothes were poor and ill-fitting, and 
my common shoes had been made at the bar- 
racks—I was apoor Officer’s child; but stage 
fright has this advantage—it lifts its victim 
into a nervous condition that brings out the very best 
quality of artistic ability he may possess. I know I sang 
well, for I was strong in voice; but I had no style. The 
director said to me when I had finished: 

“Why, with such a face—no personality at all—how can 
you expect to succeed? Ach, impossible!’’ He waved his 
hand. ‘‘My dear child, you’d better give up the idea of 
singing and let the people who brought you up buy you 
a sewing machine and set you to work. You will never be 
a singer.” 

So I went home heartbroken. 

I had other experiences like this, which fact prompts me 
right here to say a word about the pernicious cynics who 
make it a business to throw cold water on the aspirations of 
youngsters. The man who is always saying Don’t! is the 
frost that kills the tender blossom of aspiration. It is as 
presumptuous for him to judge and advise us as it is 
weak and foolish for us to accept his judgment. Such a one 
cannot possibly know us as we know ourselves, for we have 
a capacity for development, hidden qualities that are 
brought out only in actual work and that shrink out of sight 
under the inquisition of a cynical, bored, wholly unsym- 
pathetic interrogator. Such an interrogator terrifies us, 
where a great, warm-hearted audience inspires us, lifts us 
into a seventh heaven, and brings out powers we never 
dreamed we possessed. 

These officious would-be judges invariably lose sight of 
the fact that because you want to do a thing is evidence 
that you can do it! I had so much faith in the fact that 
I could sing that nothing could swerve me. I did not know 
the fact at the time, but I have come to believe that the 
fact is father to the faith. You will always find that when 
a youngster has faith he can do a thing, there is the abil- 
ity to do it behind it, since aspiration is nothing but ability 
seeking to express itself. 

It is said that the law and the stage have robbed the 
forge of many a good workman. We might as well say the 
forge and the shoemaker’s bench have robbed the stage 
of many a good actor or singer. 

There is greater responsibility in saying Don’t! to an 
ambitious person than there is in saying Do! But, because 
so many persons fail, the presumptuous judge wants to go 
on record as being on the right side; so he discourages us 
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False Teeth No Joke 


They are a mighty serious 
reality to lots of people. And 
what else can you have if you 
lose your natural teeth? 

The cause of tooth-decay, 
scientists say, is, in nine out of 
ten cases, ‘‘Acid-Mouth.’’ 


TOOTH PASTE 


helps counteract “Acid-Mouth”’ 
—at the same time it cleans and 
whitens the teeth. 

Your morning and night 
brushing of the teeth will be 
a real measure of protection 
against decay if you use Pebeco. 

The use of Pebeco is a daily 
pleasure. It leaves a delightful 
sensation of refreshment in the 
mouth. 


““T find a double 
_ economy in Pebeco; it 
comes ina d7g tube and 
goes twice as far be ( aS 
cause you use only } 
asmuch. Pebeco is ie 
“business dentifrice’ 
which appeals to hard- 
headed business men. ”’ 
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Sample Tube and Test Papers Free 


A ten-day trial tube and acid 
test papers to test your mouth 
for acid—sent free. May we 
have your name and address? 

LEHN & FINK 
122 William St. New York 


MAKERS OF PEBECO 


Canadian Office, 1 & 3 St. Helen St., Montreal 


In your home 


you need this new pencil 


sharpener. It doesn’t cost much— 
it's mechanically perfect—won’t 
break the pencil points—and 


won’t get dull. Saves dirt. Keeps 
dangerous knives away from chil- 
dren. Savestime. Getitfrom your 
dealer or The Stewart Mfg. Co. 
320 WellsSt., Chicago. It’ sthe 


Stewart 


$2.00 


“Personally Conducted" Parties are the most interesting, satisfactory 
and economical, especially during the Expositions, They are partic- 
ularly attractive to women traveling alone. Each Party has a special 
Conductor wholooksafter your comfortand explains interesting points. 
Through Denver, the Colorado Rockiesand Salt Lake—a world-famous 
trip at amazingly low cost. Write today for descriptive folder—to 


| ideas?” 


| not afford it!” 


| said: 


| fright; 
| would pass away and that I should be all 


J. Francis, Gen. Pass. Agt., Burlington Route, 264 Washington St., 
Boston; 1184 Broadway, New York; $49 Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 
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on general principles. Then he will come to 
you and say: ‘‘See how I saved you from 
going on the stage! You ought to thank 
me for that.’”’ Or, if you have tried it and 
failed: ‘‘Why didn’t you take my advice?” 

Well, I was heartbroken at what this 
director said; but when I had dried my 
eyes and braced up a bit I said to myself: 
‘What does this man know? Am I to give 
up my life’s ambition because he says I can- 
not sing?”’ Me, at that age, to talk about 
my life’s ambition! But, after all, why not? 

I went home with a sore heart, but I got 
small consolation there. Mother and father 


| both scolded me, my father righteously 


exclaiming: ‘‘Who are you, with your high 
But poor mother, even though she 
did scold me, always believed in me. 

In a short time I got an invitation to go 
to Dresden to the Royal Opera to sing for 
them; but I wrote back: “Never! I can- 
I thought that they, too, 
would make me pay my own fare, and say: 
“Go buy a sewing machine.” But they 
‘“We always pay those who come to 
us.” So I wrote back: ‘All right!” 

It was the first time I had ever traveled 
alone. I did not tell my father where I was 
going. Instead, I said I wanted to visit a 
friend out in the country and begged him 
for three days off. He objected; but 
mother said to him: “This child is all in. 
She’s sick. Let her go to her friend.”’ And 
she begged so hard that he consented. I 
did not tell mother where I was going 
either. It was my first big lie. 


A Real Engagement 


I arrived in Dresden safely. I got there 
all right, but it was a hard trip. Every- 


| body was interested in my childish ways. 
| I went to the theater with my heart in my 


throat. I had another bad attack of stage 


but past experience told me this 


the better from having suffered it. To be 
brief, I sang; and then waited with awful 
expectance for the word of doom that was 
to be pronounced. 

Presently the intendant came to me and 
said: 

“We will engage you. Your salary at the 
start will be thirty-six hundred marks a 
year.” 

God! Me! I did not know what a mark 
was. Itsounded like a million dollars. Then 
the intendant said: 

“You shall sign the contract to sing here 
for three years.” 

It was then July and my engagement 
was to be from the first of September. His 
words, ‘‘Sign the contract,’’ sounded like 
the crack of doom. There was a deep gray 
awifulness to them! They overwhelmed 
me. Sign a contract that would take me 
away from my mother for three years! 
Think of it! I cried like a baby at first, 
while the astonished intendant looked on. 
. My first thought was: ‘‘Who will brush 
my mother’s hair?’ Curious, wasn’t it? 
She had such wonderful hair! When she 
sat in her chair it used to fall to the floor, 
and she could not comb it herself. It was 
my business every morning to comb it for 
her. Suddenly I looked up at the intendant 
and exclaimed: 

“T can’t come in September, because in 
October we are going to get another baby. 
We have no servant, and mother needs me; 
and I must be at home when the little one 
arrives!” 

But the count laughed and said: 

“We will pay for a servant for your 
mother; you must come here, child, and 
we will make you a great artiste.”’ And 
when I hesitated he added: “Think what 
you can do if you send this money to your 
mother!”’ 

Well, I signed the contract and then it 
was sent on to the king for his permission, 
and the rest, of the rigmarole; and I was 
told that it would be sent to me in good 
time. 

When I reached home and told them 
what I had done, father began to scold me 
as usual. He went upin the air. What had 
happened tome? Who spoke tome? What 
was this? What was that? How did I find 
my way? Mother said: “‘Don’t you be- 
lieve this poor child?’”’ And father said: 
“Not before I see the contract!” 

Well, I waited for the contract to come 
and I believe those four weeks were the 
worst of my life. Every time the postman 
came and there was no contract my father 
said things. But one fine day the postman 
brought a registered letter, with the king’s 
seal; and mother said: ‘There is the con- 


| tract—how can I let you go?” and began 
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to cry. And when father saw the paper 
and knew that his suspicions were false, 
and that he had nothing else to complain 
of, he shouted angrily: 

“So you have more money a year than 
I have!” 

“Father, you can have the money,” I 
said. And from that time I sent my mother 
three thousand marks and lived on the 
remaining six hundred marks for a whole 
year. 

However, when I went to Dresden I 
supplemented my six hundred marks by 
singing at mass and for the afternoon 
service in the Catholic church, for which I 
received twelve marks and five marks 
respectively. Also, I got little concerts, 
for which I received fifty marks. The 
Princess of Teck interested herself in me 
and so did the king and queen of Saxony, 
because, as they said, I was a real unspoiled 
child. So the beginning of my career was 
very wonderful. 

I was in Dresden nearly four years at the 
Royal Opera House. Madame Crebs Mich- 
alesi was singing the first Fidés, in The 
Prophet. She began to teach me how to act 
and to sing; and through her I discovered 
that I had high notes in my throat. 

In Dresden, also, began the suffering. 
The third year I was there I married against 
the warning of my friends; and because of 
that marriage I was compelled to leave the 
Royal Opera House, and for half a year I 
could not find anything to do. I remember 
I tried to sing at a concert six weeks after 
my first child was born, in Chemnitz, near 
Dresden; but when I was about to sing I 
found I had no voice—not a note! So 
I stopped singing after that and just worked 
about the house, trying to get my voice 
back; and I did get it back. 

Then I went to Hamburg. There my real 
life began. I had to fight for my daily bread 
and that made the artiste. Most of the time 
we were without food in the house—starv- 
ing, starving; always starving! Oh, if 
persons with artistic ambitions did not have 
stomachs how much easier the road to suc- 
cess would be! When I was in the way for 
the baby I was hungry. I used to walk past 
a restaurant just to get the smell of the 
food. Yet I never asked any colleague or 
friend of mine to help me. I tell this be- 
cause I am proud of it. 

Years later, when I went back there from 
the United States, full of success, people 
told my husband: 

““We knew she was hungry, but she asked 
for nothing. Once when a colleague was 
about to offer her money she said not a 
word; she only looked at him, and he 
stopped in the middle of his talk—but we 
knew she was hungry!” 


Poverty: and Discouragement 


Igotan engagement at the Stadt Theater, 
in Hamburg, at a salary so small I’d be 
ashamed to tell you what it was. From lack 
of nourishment and what I’d gone through 
I was too weak to hold a great part. Thus 
it went on for a long time until my fourth 
baby was born, a constant struggle. 

Then came a time when my husband left 
me, alone with my four children; but I was 
very happy with them. I never felt the 
burden of my little family. It was a posi- 
tive stimulation and a blessing to me, and 
my baby was my greatest support. 

To make things worse, the sheriff was 
always on the doorstep. He had already 
taken everything we had accumulated in 
Dresden—furniture, bric-a-brac, and the 
like; but that did not satisfy him. As fast 
as I got anything new he seized it. 

In spite of my struggle I was happy— 
very happy with my little family. At five 
o’clock I used to get the children ready and 
give them their supper. Then I nursed the 
baby, put him in his little wagon, closed the 
door and went to the theater. But how I 
suffered during those performances! 

While I was singing, in imagination I 
was always seeing my little home burning, 
my children in agony, with no one to save 
them. I saw the door blow open in winter 
and the snow drift into the room, and the 
children dead. Or criminals would come to 
steal them in order to use them for begging 
purposes, as they did in the Two Orphans. 
Many a night at the theater I have lived 
through a long search for my children, only 
to find them at last crippled mendicants. 
That was life with a vengeance; but it 
could not go on long. 

So I went to the manager and asked him 
to give me something better to do. I must 
have more money. I must have some one 
to look after my children while I was at 
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work or I should go mad with anxiety. 
remember how the manager looked at me 
He said: 

“My child, I will not try you in firs 
parts, because you will never be a first-clas 


contralto; in fact you will never be a con 
tralto at all. I will make you the firs 
comédienne.” 


Nobody in the United States knows tha 
I was a comédienne in Germany and mad 
a great success of it. However, that wa 
not what I was after. But this man said 

“You can be first comédienne if I alloy 
you to be.” 

That made me furious—if he would allov 
me!—and I stood up and shouted at him 

“T will be the first contralto in the world 
I don’t know to-day just how, but I will bei 
it costs me my future life! And in an hones 
way!” 

What do you think of that for nerve— 
defying this man, with misery at home 
Four little mouths to feed! My God! wha 
could I do? 

In the midst of my distress came thi 
tenor, Heinrich Boetel. Boetel sang at the 
Sommer Theater in Berlin, and was ¢ 
famous man. He knew me from singing 
Azucena, in Trovatore. Hesaid to me: | 

“What’s the matter with you, Heink?’ 

“Oh, nothing,” said I. 

But he knew I was in trouble, with my 
little family on my hands, and he said: _ 

“T want you to sing at my benefit ir 
Berlin. I cannot give you a salary, buj 
Berlin will hear you in a good part. It isé 
rare opportunity.” 

His words gave me great hope, for I felt 
that if I once got recognition the rest would 
be easy. However, hope is better food fo1 
the spirits than it is for the body, and my 
little ones refused to be comforted by it. J 
waited and waited, but nothing came. Then 
the middle of August brought a iad 
from Boetel: 


Featured in Berlin | 


“Am waiting for you. Be here to-morrow 
to sing with me in Trovatore—my benefit.” 

This was at the end of an enforced three 
months’ vacation and I had no money. But 
the poor always have the poor to turn to} 
so I went to my neighbor, the wife of a 
school-teacher, who had nine children and 
was almost as poor as I was. I showed her 
the telegram and said: 

“What shall I do? I can’t go. My chill 
dren want food and my baby needs care, 
and I have no one to look out for them; and 
furthermore, it will cost me nineteen marks 
and fifty pfennigs for railroad fare—and I 
haven’t a sou!”’ 

Well, this wife of a poor school-teacher, 
with nine children of her own, did not hesi- 
tate a moment when I told her my coe 

“T’ll help you,” she said at once. 

So she took care of my children and made 
me up a big package of sandwiches; an 
she went down into her little hoard of sav- 
ings and loaned me twenty marks. vibe 
do you think of that? 

I could not afford to go to the hotel; so I 
took my little bundle, went aboard the 
night train, and arrived in Berlin at si 
o’clock in the morning. I did not kno 
where to find Boetel at his hotel, but 
knew the theater; so I sat down and had 
some sandwiches and a cup of coffee, and 
waited for the hour of rehearsal. When I 
got to the theater it was nine o’clock. You 
may guess my joy at seeing my name an. 
nounced on the bill—Ernestina Heink 
When Boetel saw me standing in the wing: 
he called me to him and said: 

“Where were you? Why didn’t you 
come yesterday? I sent the telegram for 
you.” 

“Yes,” I said, “‘I got your telegram, but 
I could not afford to go to the hotel; so I 
came last night on the train.’ } 

“Why, you goose!” said he. ““Why didn’t 
you come to me? I had a first-class room 
and meals engaged for you. How will you 
sing to-night after traveling that way, with 
no rest? You're all worn out!” 

“That’s nothing—you can’t kill me,” I 
said. ‘I’m in good voice!” 

And let me say right here that love for 
my children, more than any desire for fam 
or riches, had sustained me through the 
night, as it had through many distressin 
months. I could have gone through te 
times as much and sung. 

Well, I got my reward. We rehearsed 
and I sang; and the next morning the 
papers were simply great, speaking of mea 
a simple, unspoiled creature with a wonder 
ful voice and a great future. Then Boete 
paid me thirty marks;. and I went hom 


yaid my friend the twenty she had 
j meand half of the ten I had left over. 
» happiest circumstance connected 
ny trip to Berlin was meeting Lillian 
ca. We afterward became great 
s: There never was a better comrade 
hat great singer and beautiful woman. 
, when I went to London, she invited 
dine with her one evening. I did not 
she was to have other guests—princes 
lukes; so I went in my woolen dress— 
, in fact, was about the only one I 
-and the man at the door would not 
2in.. He said: 

fadame is receiving Blank and Blank 
jlank; and I can’t let you in.” 

ut,’”’ Isaid, ‘‘ Madame Nordica invited 
id I want her to know I am here.”’ 

a second came a maid saying: 

ame in, madame.” 

sre was Nordica in evening dress, look- 
ore beautiful than anyone I had ever 
yefore. She looked me over and said: 
0, no, no, my dear; this won’t do.” 


ining in State With Nordica 


en she took me to a room and got me 
n and shoes, and everything else I 
id, and put white gloves on my arms 
ier pearls round my neck: Then she 
luced me to the great ladies and 
amen. What do you think of that? 
’tita beautiful thing for Nordicatodo? 
ssently the manager of the Hamburg 
er advanced my pay to eight hundred 
3a month; and | persuaded my parents 
se three of my children to board and 
te for half that amount. I kept the 

my principal support—with me. 
this point on my fortunes began to 


tht here I want to tell how I reaped 
eward of the persistent drudgery of 
ng. I want to emphasize the impor- 
of being ready when the opportunity 
s. I had studied; I had read; I had 
ved the work of the principals while I 
loing subordinate parts. I had gone 
the principal parts again and again by 
If, with my baby nursing. If I had not 
y baby to keep my nose to the grind- 
I might have spent my time less 
sably. In other words, I had sown; and 
e I knew it the harvest was at hand. 
contralto, just to spite the manager 
2 Hamburg theater, suddenly refused 
ag Carmen. That gentleman, left in 
arch, sent for me and asked whether I 
_sing the part that night without any 
rsal. I had been singing one of the 
girls in the opera, entirely by ear; 
‘ said: “Here is the chance!” And 
ped it. 
nd you, I had learned the réle of Car- 
by ear and observation; but I had 
y of nerve. I sang the part with all 
‘rong notes the other singers had used, 
made an immense success of it. And 
usly, though I sang the part two hun- 
times afterward, I never did it better— 
well—as on that occasion. 
all, you may believe that, though I 
10t puffed up, I was pretty well pleased 
the hit I made in Carmen. The next 
ay they were to sing The Prophet, and 
1 the prima donna refused to appear. 
manager sent for me Saturday evening 
isked whether I could sing Fidés with- 
ny orchestra rehearsal. The conductor 
Felix Weingartner, and he gave me a 
rehearsal on Sunday morning. The 
- before I had sung Magdalene in The 
tersinger. 
Jés is one of the most difficult acting 
imaginable. She has a_ wonderful 
4, where her son gets her to kneel down 
ay that he is not her own son. There 
wonderful opportunity here for emo- 
] acting. 
the fall of the curtain the manager 
-to me with tears in his eyes and cried: 
‘orgive me! I never knew—I never 
ned—that you had it in you to do this!’ 
id I could not help thinking of the time 
tmy babies were hungry and I went to 
man, and he told me I could succeed 
in comedy—if he would let me! 

, 1 made the greatest hit of my life; 
she next day I sang Ortrud, in Lohen- 
without any rehearsal—so far as they 
r. But my baby, if he could have 
d, could have told them a different 
-, Andright away the manager doubled 
alary and agreed to pay me five dollars 
very extra performance. 
iriously, after my success in Fidés, a 
;manager from Vienna, who happened 
: present, came up and said he wanted 
ake hands with me. 


/ 
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“You have a wonderful voice!” he ex- 
claimed enthusiastically, ‘‘the greatest, the 
sweetest voice I ever heard in my life! And 
you know we have ladies in Vienna who 
can sing.” 

“Yes?” said I, half amused, for I recog- 
nized the gentleman. 

‘Haven't I heard you before?”’ he went 
on. 
“Yes,”’ said I, “you did—a long, long 
time ago. It was in 1875.” 

“Tn 1875!” he exclaimed. 
member.” . 

“Yes, sir,’ said I—and I confess I felt 
pretty good about it too—‘“‘you were so 
kind as to tell me to give up my singing and 
go buy a sewing, machine. You said I 
should never be a singer. I have you to 
thank to-day, because you stirred up my 
ambition. But for you I should now be 
working in some little theater. So we had 
better not shake hands!” 

Presently I went to Berlin and sang all 
the first-class parts, and there my big 
career started. Everything after that was 
easy. Money seemed to flow in from all 
quarters. The pendulum had swung to the 
other extreme. Starvation—plenty! Pov- 
erty—riches! It does not pay to write 
about one’s prosperity, since there is noth- 
ing so dull and dry as success—in the telling. 
Besides, my career in America is probably 
an old story to many. 

However, while I am on the personal side 
of my story, I want to refer back to the be- 
ginning of this article. I am, as I said, fifty- 
three years old, and I give about a hundred 
concerts a year and sing from sixteen to 
eighteen songs at a concert. Could a 
woman who did not have a constitution 
like a horse do that? In the biggest houses 
I have sometimes sung to as many as four- 
teen thousand persons. 

Long ago I concluded that a great gift is 
for the people at large; so I adopted the 
popular-price policy. Other singers say: 

“Oh, Schumann-Heink is rich—she can 
afford to sing to the multitude for a small 
admission fee!” 


“T don’t re- 


Surgeons and! 


NOUGH authentic reports from sur- 
geons on both sides of the line of battle 
in France and Belgium have now been made 
to show that the one great scourge of this 
campaign is lockjaw, and to indicate that 
serums are being used in large quantities in 
the effort to control half a dozen diseases. 
That lockjaw would suddenly take its 
place as the most dreaded disease of the 
war was anticipated to a very limited de- 
gree, yet every one of the military hospitals 
is reporting a heavy percentage of such 
eases. The reasons for it are simple, how- 
ever. The battles are being fought over 
agricultural lands that have been tilled so 
completely and for so long a time, with the 
accompanying use of common fertilizers, 
that most of the soil contains lockjaw or 
tetanus bacilli. 

Artillery is depended on largely in the 
fighting, which results in wounds from 
bursting shells or shrapnel to a proportion 
much greater than in most previous wars. 
Such wounds are apt to be wide and jagged, 
and contamination from the soil thrown 
up by the bursting shell, or from earth on 
the soldier’s clothing, is to be expected. 
These are the wounds that are followed by 
lockjaw. 

Bullet wounds, on the other hand, are 
giving much less trouble than in previous 
wars, and seldom develop lockjaw. The 
high velocity of the bullets seems to sterilize 
them by the heat generated; so that if the 
wounds are promptly protected by a dress- 
ing the danger of lockjaw is largely avoided. 

Tetanus antitoxin, one of the most 
modern aids of the doctor, accordingly has 
assumed an important part in the campaign. 
The antitoxin is valuable in proportion to 
the promptness with which it is injected 
into the patient. Heavy doses sometimes 
sueceed in saving a patient who has a well- 
developed case of the terrible disease, but 
fail in many instances. If the injection is 
made soon after the infection success is 
much more likely. ; 

Consequently the medical forces of both 
the Germans and the Allies have called for 
large quantities of the antitoxin, to be used 
in the trenches and on the battlefields. The 
new rule is to inject the antitoxin imme- 
diately into -every soldier who suffers a 
jagged or soiled wound, even before his first 
dressing; but only plenty of the life-saving 


EVENING POST 


It would be affectation for me to say that 
I am prompted by a business motive. I am 
prompted by something more than that. 
Though I am not a teacher I believe we 
should care for the young generation. Nor 
is there danger of my ‘‘going broke”’ while 
my health lasts. I get seventy per cent of 
the proceeds of my concerts, out of which I 
pay all traveling expenses and ten per cent 
to the manager. 

My business grows from year to year. 
As I said before, from my active efforts I 
net one hundred and thirty-five thousand 
dollars; and from the talking-machine peo- 
ple I get forty-seven thousand dollars a 
year. Even in a business sense my popular- 
price policy is more than justified. 

In pursuit of this policy I go into the 
smallest mining towns, away up in the 
mountains above the timber line, and give 
them just as good a program as I give in 
New York. There are many educated 
people in these settlements—more in pro- 
portion than in the big cities. I give them 
Wagner—what do you think of that?—and 
they love it. 

They are typically American in those 
places—big-hearted, loving people with 
brains in their heads. They are so much 
more appreciative than the Europeans, 
whoare blasé. In America they say frankly: 
“Weare a young nation—we want to learn.” 
But on the Continent they say: ‘‘We don’t 
need to learn. We know it all!” 

So I am a pioneer. Where nobody goes, 
Schumann-Heink goes—whether it is four 
thousand feet high or down below the level 
of the sea. I give concerts everywhere. I 
speak with the women and the workingmen 
who come in during the evening, and I give 
them the best I have. 

And the children—I love the children! 
I sing to them in the schools, and I sing to 
the prisoners in the jails too. I do it because 
I love to do it. 

Now tell me, could any one who did not 
have a heart full of love and a constitution 
like a horse go through what I have gone 
through and come out on top? 


Solgliers 


fluid near the fighting line and quick at- 
tention for the wounded will bring the loss 
of life from lockjaw back to the normal 
percentage. . 

Vaccines and antitoxins are now being 
used at the front to combat smallpox, ty- 
phoid, tetanus, blood poisoning and cholera. 
The most distinguished living authority 
on vaccines, Sir Almroth Wright, is acting as 
consulting physician to the Allies, directing 
this work. 

Practically all the troops are now vac- 
cinated against smallpox, and rapid prog- 
ress is being made in inoculating against 
typhoid fever. The soldiers of the standing 
armies, who first went into battle, were 
protected against typhoid in most instances; 
but that was not the case with the reserves, 
and there was neither time nor opportunity 
to inoculate them on the outbreak of the 
war. 

In the preparation camps all recruits are 
being dosed, and before long practically all 
soldiers at the front will have this protec- 
tion. If cholera threatens the western field 
of war a cholera vaccine will be ready. Sir 
Almroth believes in the protection against 
pneumonia afforded by pneumonia vaccine; 
and if this disease becomes serious in the 
trenches he may be expected to begin 
vaccinating the soldiers for that. 

For smallpox, typhoid, cholera and pneu- 
monia the treatment is preventive—given 
before the disease attacks a soldier. The 
tetanus antitoxin is intended for injection 
when infection is suspected, following a bad 
wound; and this applies, also, to vaccine 
for blood poisoning. Large quantities of 
this have been supplied to the British sur- 
geons, but the result of its use has not yet 
been made known. 

The first-aid packets carried by every 
soldier in all the armies have demonstrated 
their immense value, but the German pack- 
ets have obtained the reputation of being 
most successful. These are fastened on the 
outside of the coats of the German soldiers, 
so that they may be very accessible; and the 
design of the packet permits easy opening 
with one hand. 

The dressings provided for immediate 
application to a wound are of the best. The 
French packets have met with some criti- 
cism because they are hard to open and are 
carried in inside pockets. 
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“The Great Right Way’ 


SAYS NANCY GAY 
@ ‘Is to light the house with Gas. 


It’s the only light we use and our 
friends are following our example. 
For reading it’s simply perfect, so 
steady, reliable and restful. And 
our portable lamp is a thing of 
beauty that pleases the eye. Gas 
light is so close to daylight in 
quality that I love to do needle- 
work by it. We have the loveliest 
fixtures too — both wall brackets 
and hanging fixtures, and a dome 
over the dining-room table that 
rouses envy among our less for- 
tunate neighbors. 


@ ‘‘Modern Gas fixtures are mar- 
vels of beauty and graceful de- 
sign—they are adapted to every 
need, to every style of architecture 
and to every purse—and then the 
service that the Gas Company ren- 
ders—nothing is too great or too 
small for their prompt attention. 


Q ‘“‘That’s why I use gas 
wherever I need light or. heat 
or fuel for any purpose, and 
I tell all about it in my book, 


‘The Story of Nancy Gay’ 


which will be sent you free 
if you will write for it to 


NATIONAL COMMERCIAL GAS 
ASSOCIATION 
61 Broadway New York City 


‘ All pens may look 
i alike, but expert 

iy inspection and wear 
{#7 show the real qualities. 
Esterbrook pens stand the 
test of constant use. 


Their reputation extends over half a 
century. A style for every writer. 


SEND 10c for useful metal box contain- 


ing 12 of our most popular 
pens, including the famous Falcon 048. 


Esterbrook Pen Mfg. Co. 
New York Camden, N. J. Yj 
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WANTED NEW IDEAS {X2)*5 i 
List of In- 

ventions Wanted by manufacturers and $1,000,000 in 

prizes offered for inventions. Our four books sent 

Free, Patents secured or our Fee Returned. 

Victor J. Evans & Co., 1 Ninth St., Washington, D.C. 
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The Overland Six is solely the 1 
result of quantity production, A/% 
wider manufacturing experi- I 
ence and unlimited facilities. ign 
In practically every respect this ] 
car has gveater value than most _ stag 
Sixes selling at a popular price. 7 
[tus aylarreracane 7 
It seats seven passengers. lon 
The tonneau has moreroom. © slu 
Prices for United States Prices for Canada The wheel base 1S longer. aate) 
Overland Model 80 Coupé $1000 Overland Model 60 Coupé $2150 The tires are larger. up} 
Querland Models1T” . °$860 Overland Modal 81”. $1133 
ei te ee ee 
Gren Mode R= $1050 Grertond Moca ao: 32 ~The Willys-Overland Company, Jj 
All prices f. 0. b. Toledo, Ohio All prices f. 0. b. Hamilton, Ont. The Willys-Overland of Canada, Limited, Hamilton, 6] 
| 
@Y INVITATION 
MEMBER OF 
ef 
un YORAM Re “=, ert 
The Overland is the car se- 7 2) _ ini ETT EAD » ei mana it, CE cieanesegs scent ite 


lected by the Rice Leaders Pema 
of the World Association 
as prizes for the leading 
salesmen of the world. 
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Ee 
latest e7 The finish is more costly. 


The control buttons are more 
magneto convenient. Yet in spite of so 
| much exsra value it costs you 
‘electric /ess than most competitive cars. 
ystem. See our dealer in your city. 
on-skid. Catalogue on request. Please 
address Dept. 26. 


F. O. B. Toledo 


MAZDA 
HYLO 


CARBON 
9 HYLO 


Fits any sock- 
et; burns in 
any position; 
nothing to get 
out of order. 


National Quasity 


Fully Guaranteed 


Witha Hylolampthere’s no 
need to turn the light owt 
when you leave the room— 
turn it down, and still have 
enough light to show the way 
—at practically no cost for 
current. Hy-Lo-or-Out at the 
pullofacord. Noclumsy resist- 
ance coils or extra attachments. 


Hylo Turndown lamps 
are essential in every 
kitchen, bedroom, bath- 
room, nursery, library 


and hallway. 

Hylo lamps pay for themselves by the elec- 
tricity they save. 2 kinds; 2 sizes each kind: 
Carbon Hylo: 8 c. p. HY and % c. p. LO, or 
16c. p. HY and 1 c.p.LO, either size 60 cents each. 
Mazda Hylo: (Gives more light than carbon 
Hylo for less current) 25 watts HY and 5 watts 
LO, or 40 watts HY and 5 watts LO, either size 
90 cents each. 

Sold by Electric Lighting Companies, Electric 


Stores, Hardware and Department Stores 


Economical Electric Lamp Division 
National Latmp Works of 
General Electic Company 
25 West Broadway 
, New Y6rk 


2 Keeps It Comfortable 
y 
All Day 
You wake up to a warm house 
if your heating plant is equipped 
with the Jewell Heat Controller 
(with time clock attachment). 
It reduces the heat during the night 
and automatically ‘incfeases it to the 
a day temperature by the’ time you rise. 
#@ And it keeps the house within-one degree 
of this uniform temperature every hour 
of the day—without any attention or 
trouble on your part. 
By automatically 
ELL controlling dampers 
Tie and drafts, the Jewell 
se HEAT oc ai eo ea 
andreduces coa 1s, 
CONTROLLER Guaranteed efficient 
on any heating plant. Lasts a lifetime. 
Installed by dealers on 30 days’ trial. 
Booklet Free— Make your family cozy 
and healthy this winter. Write now for 
“ ‘‘The House Comfortable,’’ which descrfbes 
the money-saving, comfort-giving Jewell. 


, > JEWELLMANUFACTURING COMPANY 
a 20 Clark Street, Auburn, N. Y. 


I Am Making A Special Factory Price On 


10,000 <Peefcar tsi 
nea 


a 3ig bargain to introduce 
Res. cooker into new neighbor- 
\ hoods quick. Write before 


e 4 \\ price advances. 
¥ € 30 Days’ Free Trial 
: ; 


-\, Cooker is aluminum lined 


of course. Complete out- 
fitaluminumutensilsfree, 


CS Write for Free Book with 
ier. I ; 150 recipes and Bargain 

] vere ‘Prices direct from factory. 
“/ Wm. Campbell Co., Dept. 14, Detroit, Mich. 


5 Sia ners; a Post-graduate Course 
B WWEVEE for Stenographers. “Highest 

World's Records for Speed and | 

Greater number of Court Reporters 

than all other systems combined in ten years. 

> W.L. James, Chief Instructor. Write for free catalog. 

‘SUCCESS SHORTHAND SCHOOL 
‘Suite 21, Schiller Bldg. Chicago 


Accuracy. 
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EUROPE’S RAG DOLL 


Seeing them now, I began to understand 
how an enforced docility may reduce a 
whole people to the level of dazed, unresist- 
ing automatons. Yet a national spirit is 
harder to kill than a national boundary—so 
thestudents of these thingssay. A little flash 
of flaming hate from the seemingly dead 
ashes of things; a quick, darting glance of 
defiance; a hissed word from a seemingly 
subdued man or woman; a shrill, hostile 
whoop from a ragged youngster behind a 
hedge—things such as these showed us that 
the courage of the Belgians was not dead. 
It had been crushed to the ground, but it 
had not been torn up by the roots. The 
roots went down too far. The under dog 
had secret dreams of the day to come, when 
he should not be underneath, but on-top. 

Even had there been no abandoned cus- 
tomhouses to convince us of it, we should 
have known when we crossed from south- 
ern Belgium into northern France; for in 
France the proportion of houses that. had 
suffered in punitive attacks was, compared 
with Belgium, as one to ten. 

Understand, I am speaking of houses that 
had been deliberately burned in punish- 
ment, and not of houses that stood in the 
way of the cannon and the rapid-fire guns, 
and so underwent partial or complete de- 
struction as the result of an accidental yet 
inevitable and unavoidable process. Of 
these last France, to the square mile, could 
offer as lamentably large a showing as 
Belgium; but buildings that presented in- 
dubitable signs of having been “fired with 
torches rather than with shells were few. 

Explaining this and applauding it, Ger- 
mans of high rank said it presented direct 
and confirmatory proof of their claim that 
sheer wanton reprisals were practically un- 
known in their system of warfare. Perhaps 
I can best set forth the German attitude in 
this regard by quoting a general whom we 
interviewed on the subject: 

“We do not destroy for the’pleasure it 
gives us. We destroy only when it is neces- 
sary. The French rural populace are more 
rational, more tractable and much less tur- 
bulent than the Belgians. Toamuch greater 
degree than the Belgians they have re- 
frained from acts against our men that 
would call for severe retaliatory measures 
on our part. ‘Consequently we have spared 
the houses and respected the property of 
the French noncombatants.” 

Personally I had a theory of my own. So 
far as our observations went, the people liv- 
ing immediately on both sides of the line 
were an interrelated people, using the same 
speech and being much alike in temper- 
ament, manners and mode of conduct. I 
reached the private conclusion that, because 
of the chorus of protest that arose from all 
the neutral countries, and particularly from 
the United States, against the severities 
visited on Belgium in August and Septem- 
ber, the word went forth to the German 
forces in the field that the scheme of pun- 
ishment for offenders who violated the Ger- 
man field code should be somewhat softened 
and relaxed. 


Between the Millstones 


However, that is merely a personal the- 
ory. I may be absolutely wrong about it. 
The German general who interpreted the 
meaning of the situation may have been 
absolutely right about it. Certainly the 
physical testimony was on his side. 

Also, it seemed to me, the psychology of 
the people—particularly of :the women- 
folk—in northern France was not that of 
their neighbors over the frontier. In a 
trade way the small shopkeepers here faced 
ruin; the Belgians had already been ruined. 
The Frenchwomen, whose sons and broth- 
ers and husbands and fathers were at the 
front, walked in the shadow of a great fear, 
as you might tell by a look into the face of 
any one of them. They were as peppercorns 
between the upper millstone and the nether, 
and the sound of the crunching was always 
in their ears, even though their turn to be 
crushed had not yet come. 

For the Belgian women, however, the 
worst that might befall had already hap- 
pened to them; their’souls could be wrung 
no more; they had no terror of the future, 
since the past had been so terrible; and the 
present was a living desolation of all they 
counted worth while. You might say the 
Frenchwomen dreaded what the Belgians 
endured. The refilled cup was at the lips of 
France; Belgium had drained it dry. 


(Continued from Page 13) 


Yet in both countries the women gener- 
ally manifested the same steadfast and silent 
patience. They said little; but their eyes 
asked questions. In the French towns we 
saw how bravely they strove to carry on 
their common affairs of life, which were 
so sadly shaken and distorted out of all 
normality by the earthquake of war. 

For currency they had small French coins 
and strange German coins, and in some 
places futile-looking, little green-and-white 
slips, issued by the municipality in denom- 
inations of one france and two francs and 
five francs, and redeemable in hard specie 
“three months after the declaration of 
peace.”’ For wares to sell they had what 
remained of their depleted stocks; and for 
customers, their friends and neighbors, who 
looked forward to commercial ruin, which 
each day brought nearer to them all. 

Outwardly they were placid enough, but 
it was not the placidity of content. It be- 
spoke rather a dumb, disciplined acceptance 
by those who have had fatalism literally 
thrust on them as a doctrine to be practiced. 

Looking back on it I can recall just one 
woman I saw in France who maintained an 
unquenchable blitheness of spirit. She was 
the little woman who managed the small 
café in Maubeuge where we ate our meals. 
Perhaps her frugal French mind was re- 
joiced that business remained so good, for 
many officers dined at her table and, by 
Continental standards, paid her well and 
abundantly for what she fed them; but I 
think a better reason lay in the fact that she 
had within her an innate buoyancy which 
nothing—not even war—could daunt. 


Trim as a Trout Fly 


She was one of those women who remain 
trig and chic though they are slovens by 
instinct. Her blouse was never clean, but 
she wore it with an air. Her skirt testified 
that skillets spit grease; but in it she some- 
how looked as trim as a'trout fly. Even the 
hole in her stocking gave her piquancy; 
and she had wonderful black hair, which 
probably had not been combed properly for 
a month, and big, crackling black eyes. 
They told us that one day, a week or two 
before we came, she had been particularly 
cheerful—so cheerful that one of her Ger- 
man patrons was moved to inquire the 
cause of it. 

“Oh,” she said, ‘‘I am quite content with 
life to-day. I have word that my husband 
is a prisoner. Now he is out of danger and 
you Germans will have to feed him—and he 
is a great eater! If you starve him then I 
shall starve you.” 

At breakfast Captain Mannesmann, of 
the reserves, who was with us, asked her in 
his best French for more butter. She 
paused in her quick, birdlike movements— 
for she was waitress, cook, cashier, man- 
ager and owner, all rolled into one—and 


cocking a saucy, unkempt head at him ‘ 


asked that the question be repeated. This 
time, in his efforts to be understood, he 
stretched his words out so that unwittingly 
his voice took on rather a whining tone. 

“Well, don’t cry about it!’’ she snapped. 
“‘T’ll see what I can do.” 

Returning from the battle front our itin- 
erary included a long stretch of the great 
road that runs between Paris and Brussels, 
a road much favored formerly by auto 
tourists, but now used almost altogether 
for military purposes. Considering that we 
traversed a corner of the theater of one 
of the greatest battles thus far waged— 
Mons—and that this battle had taken place 
but a few weeks before, there were remark- 
ably few evidences remaining of it. 

With added force we remarked a condi- 
tion that had given us material for wonder- 
ment in our earlier journeyings. Though a 
retreating army and an advancing army, 
both enormous in size, had lately poured 
through the country, the houses, the farms 
and the towns were almost undamaged. 

Contrasts, which take on a heightened 
emphasis by reason of their brutal abrupt- 
ness, abound all over Belgium. You pass 
at a step, as it were, from a district of com- 
plete and irreparable destruction to one 
wherein all things are orderly and ordered, 
and much as they should be in peaceful 
times. Were it not for the stagnated towns 
and the depression that berides the people, 
one would hardly know that these areas 
had lately been overrun by hostile soldiers 
and now groaned under enormous tithes. 
In isolated instances the depression had 


begun to lift. Certain breeds of the polyglot 
Flemish race have, it appears, an almost 
unkillable resilience of temper; but in a 
town only a mile away all those whom we 
met would be like dead people who walked. 

Also, there were many graves. If we 
passed along ridged mounds of clay in a 
field, unmarked except by the piled-up 
clods, we knew that at this spot many had 
fought and many had fallen; but if, as 
occurred constantly, one separate mound 
or a little row of separate mounds was at 
the roadside, that probably meant a small 
skirmish. 

Such a grave almost always was marked 
by a little wooden cross, with a name pen- 
ciled on it; and often the comrades of the 
dead man had hung his cap on the upright 
of the cross. If it were a French cap or a 
Belgian the weather would have worn it to 
a faded blue-and-red wisp of worsted. The 
German helmets stood the exposure better. 
They retained their shape. 

On a cross I saw one helmet with a bul- 
let hole right through the center of it in 
front. Sometimes there would be flowers 
on the mound, faded garlands of field pop- 
pies and wreaths of withered wild vines; 
and by the presence of these we could tell 
that the dead man’s mates had time and 
opportunity to accord him greater honor 
than usually is bestowed on a soldier killed 
in an advance or during a retreat. 

Mons was reached next, looking much as 
I imagine Mons must always have looked; 
and then, after a few stretching and weary 
leagues, Brussels—to my mind the prettiest 
and smartest of the capital cities of Europe, 
not excluding even Paris. I had first seen 
Brussels when it was as gay as a carnival— 
that was in mid-August; and, though 
Liége had fallen and Namur was falling, 
and the German legions were eating up the 
miles as they hurried forward through the 
dust and smoke of their own making, Brus- 
sels still floated her flags, built her toy bar- 
ricades, and wore a gay face to mask the 
panic clutching at her nerves. 

Getting back five days later I found her 
beginning to rally from the shock of the in- 
vasion. Her people, relieved to find that 
the enemy did not mean to mistreat non- 
combatants who obeyed his code of laws, 
were going about their affairs in such odd 
hours as they could spare from watching 
the unending gray monster that roared and 
poured through their streets. The flags 
were down and thecounterfeit lightheart- 
edness was gone; but essentially she was 


‘the same Brussels. 


Coming now, however, seven weeks later, 
I found a city that had been transformed 
outsof her own customary:image by cap- 
tivity.and hunger and hard-curbed resent- 
ment. The pulse of her life seemed hardly 
to beat at all. She lay in coma, flashing up 


‘feverishly sometimes at ‘false rumors of 


erman repulses to the southward. 


A Tactful German 


Only the day before we arrived a wild 
story got abroad among the starvelings in 
the poorer quarters that the Russians had 
taken Berlin and had swept across Prussia 
and were now pushing forward, with an ir- 
resistible army, to relieve Brussels. So 
thousands of the deluded populace went to a 
bridge on the eastern outskirts of the town 
to catch the first glimpse of the victorious 
oncoming Russians; and there they stayed 
until nightfall, watching and hoping and— 
what was more pitiable—believing. 

From what I saw of him I judged that 
the present military governor of Brussels, 
Major Bayer, was not only a diplomat but 
a kindly and a most engaging gentleman. 
Certainly he was wrestling most manfully, 
and I thought tactfully, with a difficult and 
a dangerous situation. For one thing, he 
was keeping hissoldiers out of sight as much 
as possible without relaxing his grip on the 
community. 

He did this, he said, to reduce the chances 
of friction between his men and the people; 
for friction might mean a spark and a spark 
might mean a conflagration, and that would 
mean another and greater Louvain. We 
could easily understand that small things 
might readily grow into great and serious 
troubles. Even the most docile-minded 
man would be apt to resent in the wearer 
of a hated uniform what he might excuse as 
overofficiousness or love of petty author- 
ity were the offender a policeman of his 

(Continued on Page 29) 
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1 nationality. Brooding over their own 
ortunes had worn the nerves of these 
ives to the very quick. 
no any event, be the outcome of this war 
t it may, I do not believe the Belgians 
ever be molded, either by kindness or 


ress on an alien neck like a galling yoke. 
ium under Berlin rule would be, I am 
s, Alsace and Lorraine all over again on 
rger scale and an unhappier one. She 
Id never, in my humble opinion, be 
var in the Prussian constellation, but 
ys a raw sore in the Prussian side. 

1 Major Bayer’s office I saw the major 
p an order that turned over to the act- 
urgomaster ten thousand bags of flour 
istribution among the more needy citi- 
. We were encouraged to believe that 
was by way of a free gift from the 
an Government. It may have been 
e without payment or promise of pay- 
it. In regard to that I cannot say posi- 
y; but this was the inference we drew 
the statements of the German officers 
took part in the proceeding. 

s for the acting burgomaster, he stood 
ugh the scene silent and inscrutable, 
i Possibly he did not 
rstand; the conversation—or that 
of it which concerned us—was carried 
xclusively in English. His face, as he 
ed to accept the certified warrant for 
flour, gave us no hint of his mental 
esses. : 


The First Shot Fired 


ajor Bayer claimed a professional kin- 
with those of us who were newspaper 
, as he was the head of the Boy Scout 
ement in Germany and edited the offi- 
organ of the Boy Scouts. He had a 
d of his scouts on messenger duty 
is headquarters—smart, alert-looking 
gsters. They seemed to me to be 
h more competent in their department 
were the important-appearing Ger- 
Secret Service agents who infested the 
ing. The Germans may make first- 
spies—assuredly their system of espi- 
ze was well organized before the war 
ce out—but I do not think they are con- 
uous successes as detectives: their 
ods are so transparently mysterious. 
ajor Bayer had been one of the fore- 
German officers to set foot on Belgian 
after the severance of friendly relations 
yeen the two countries. 
believe,” he said, ‘‘that I heard the 
‘shot fired in this war. It came from a 
ip of trees within half an hour after our 
ance guard crossed the boundary south 
achen, and it wounded the leg of a cap- 
who commanded a company of scouts 
1e head of the column. Our skirmishers 
ounded the woods and beat the thick- 
and presently they brought forth the 
who had fired the shot. He was sixty 
's old, and he was a civilian. Under the 
of war we shot him on the spot. So 
see probably the first shot fired in this 
was fired at us by a franc-tireur. By his 
ne had forfeited his life, but personally 
sorry for him; for I believe, like many 
is fellow countrymen who afterward 
mitted such offenses, he was ignorant of 
military indefensibility of his attack 
is and did not realize what the conse- 
ces would be. 
| am sure, though, that the severity 
_which we punished these offenses at 
outset was really merciful, for only by 
ag the civilians who fired on us, and by 
‘ing their houses, could we bring home 
nousands of others the lesson that if 
wished to fight us they must enlist 
eir own army and come against us in 
orms, as soldiers.” 
ithin the same hour we were intro- 
d to Privy Councilor Otto von Falke, 
wustrian by birth, but now, after long 
ce in Cologne and Berlin, promoted to 
irector of Industrial Arts for Prussia. 
ad been sent, he explained, by order 
1e Kaiser, to superintend the removal 
istoric works of art from endangered 
hes and other buildings, and to turn 
1 over to the curator of the Royal Bel- 
Gallery, at Brussels, for storage in the 
of the museum until such time as 
e had been restored and they might be 
med with safety to their original posi- 
0 you see, gentlemen,” said Professor 
Falke, ‘‘that the Germans are not de- 
ing Belgium of its wealth of pictures 
] - 
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and statues. We are taking pains to pre- 
serve and perpetuate them. They belong to 
Belgium—not to us; and we have no desire 
to take them away. Certainly we are not 
vandals who would wantonly destroy the 
splendid things of art, as our enemies have 
claimed.”’ 

He was plainly a sincere man and much 
in love with his work; that, too, was easy 
to see. Afterward, however, the thought 
came to us that, if Belgium was to become 
a German state by right of seizure and con- 
quest, he was saving these masterpieces of 
Vandyke and Rubens, not for Belgium, but 
for the greater glory of the Greater Empire. 

However, that was beside the mark. 
What at the moment seemed to us of more 
consequence even than rescuing holy pic- 
tures was that all about us were sundry 
hundreds of thousands of men, women and 
children who did not need pictures, but 
food. You had only to look at them in the 
streets to know that their bellies felt the 
pinch of hunger. Famine knocked already 
at half the doors in that city of Brussels, and 
we sat in the café of the Palace Hotel and 
talked of pictures! 

We called on Minister Brand Whitlock, 
whom we had not seen—McCutcheon and 
I—since the Sunday afternoon a month 
and a half before when we two left his offi- 
cial residence in a hired livery rig for a ride 
to Waterloo, which ride extended over a 
thousand miles, one way and another, and 
carried us into three of the warring coun- 
tries. 

Mention of this call gives me opportunity 
to say in parenthesis, so to speak, that if 
ever aman in acutely critical cireumstances 
kept his head, and did a big job ina big way, 
and reflected credit at a thousand angles on 
himself and the country that has the honor 
to be served by him, that man is Brand 
Whitlock. To him, a citizen of another 
nation, the people of forlorn Brussels prob- 
ably owe more to-day than to any man of 
their own race. 

Grass was sprouting from between the 
cobbles of the streets in the populous resi- 
dential districts through which we passed 
on the way from the American Ministry to 
our next stopping place. Viewed at a short 
distance each vista of empty street had a 
wavy green beard on its face; and by this 
one might judge to what a low ebb the com- 
merce and the pleasure of the city had falien 
since its occupation. 

There was one small square where goats 
and geese might have been pastured. It 
looked as though weeks might have passed 
since wagon wheels had rolled over those 
stones; and the town folks whose houses 
fronted on the little square lounged in their 
doorways, with idle hands thrust into their 
pockets, regarding us with lackluster, indif- 
ferent eyes. It may have been fancy, but I 
thought nearly all of them looked pinched of 
frame and that their faces seemed drawn. 
Seeing them so, you would have said that, 
with them, nothing mattered any more. 


The Hairdresser’s Story 


We saw a good many people, though, 
who were taking for the moment an acute 
and uneasy interest in their own affairs, at 
the big city prison, where we spent half an 
hour or so. Here, in a high-walled court- 
yard, we found upward of two hundred 
offenders against small civic regulations, 
serving sentences ranging in length from 
seven days to thirty. Perhaps one in three 
was a German soldier, and probably one in 
ten was a woman or a girl; the rest were 
male citizens of all ages, sizes and social 
grading, a few Congo negroes being mixed 
in. Most of the time they stayed in their 
cells, in solitary confinement; but on cer- 
tain afternoons they might take the air and 
see visitors in the bleak and barren inclo- 
sure where they were now herded together. 

By common rumor in Brussels the Ger- 
mans were shooting all persons who were 
caught secretly peddling copies of French 
or English papers or unauthorized and 
clandestine Belgian papers; since only 
orthodox German papers were permitted to 
be sold. The Germans themselves took no 
steps to deny these stories, but in the prison 
we found a large collection of forlorn news- 
dealers. Having been captured with the 
forbidden wares in their possession, they 
had mysteriously vanished from the ken 
of their friends; but they had not been 
“put against the wall,’ as they say in 
Europe. They had been given fourteen 
days apiece, with a promise of six months if 
they transgressed a second time. 

One little man, with the longest and 
sleekest and silkiest black whiskers I have 
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seen in many a day, recognized us as Amer- 
icans and drew near to tell us his troubles in 
a confidential whisper. By his bleached in- 
door complexion and his manners anyone 
would have known him for a pastry cook 
or a hairdresser. A hairdresser was what 
he was; and in a better day than this, not 
far remote, he had conducted a fashionable 
establishment on a fashionable boulevard, 
he said. 

“Ah, I am in one very sad state,’ he 
said in his twisted English. ‘I start for 
Ostend to take winter garments for my two 


small daughters, who are there at school, | 


and they arrest me—these Germans—and 


keep me two days in a cowshed, and then | 
bring me back here and put me here in this © 


so-terrible-a-place for two weeks; and all 
for nothing at all.” 


“Didn’t you have a pass to go through | 


the lines?” I asked. ‘Perhaps that was it.’’ 


“T have already a pass,” he said; “but | 
when they search me they find in my pock- | 


ets letters which I am taking to people in 
Ostend. I do not know what is in those 
letters. 
friends of theirs in Ostend and I consent, 
not knowing it is against the law. They 
read these letters—the Germans—and say 
I am carrying news to their enemies; and 
they become very enrage at me and lock 


People ask me to take them to | 


me up. Never again will I take letters for | 


anybody anywhere. 

“Oh, sirs, if you could but see the food I 
eat here! For dinner we have a stew—oh, 
such a stew !—and for breakfast only bread 
and coffee who is not coffee!’’ And with 
both hands he combed his whiskers in a 
despair that was comic and yet pitiful. 


Sight-Seers in Louvain 


It was Sunday when I saw Louvain in 
the ashes of her desolation. We were just 
back then from the German besiegements 


before Antwerp; and the hollow sounds of | 


the big guns fired there at spaced intervals | 


came to our ears as we rode over the road | 


leading out from Brussels, like the boom- 
ings of great bells. The last time I had 
gone that way the country was full of 
refugees fleeing from burning villages on 
beyond. Now it was bare, except for a few 
baggage trains lumbering along under es- 
cort of shaggy gray troopers. Perhaps I 
should say they were gray-and-yellow 
troopers, for the plastered mud and pow- 
dered dust of three months of active 
campaigning had made them of true dirt 
color. 

Oh, yes; I forgot one other thing: We 
overtook a string of wagons fitted up as 
earryalls and bearing family parties of the 
burghers to Louvain to spend a day among 
the wreckage. There is no accounting for 
tastes. 
thing I should want my wife and my baby 
to see would be the ancient university town, 
the national cradle of the Church, in its 
present state. Nevertheless, there were 
many excursionists in Louvain that day. 

The Germans had taken down the bars 
and sight-seers came by autobusses from as 
far away as Aix-la-Chapelle and from Liége 
and many from Brussels. They bought 
postal cards and climbed about over the 
mountain ranges of waste, and they mined 
in the débris mounds for souvenirs. Alto- 
gether, I suppose some of them regarded it 
as a kind of picnic. Personally I should 
rather go to a morgue for a picnic than to 
Louvain as it looks to-day. 

[have tried hard, bothin Germany among 
the German soldiers and in Belgium among 
the Belgians, to discover the truth about 
Louvain. The Germans said the outbreak 
was planned, and that firing broke out at a 
given signal in various quarters of the town; 
that, from windows and basements and 
roofs, bullets rained on them; and that the 
fighting continued until they had smoked 
the last of the inhabitants from their 
houses with fire and put them to death as 
they fled. The Belgians proclaimed just as 
stoutly that, mistaking an onmarching reg- 
iment for enemies, the Germans fired on 
their own people; and then, in rage at hav- 
ing committed such an error and to cover it 
up, they turned on the townspeople and 
mixed massacre with pillagings and burn- 
ings for the better part of a night and a day. 

I had come to a point in my experience 
where I could, I think, sense something of 
the viewpoint of each. To the Belgian, a 
German in his home or in his town was no 
more than an armed housebreaker. What 
did he care for the code of war? He was not 
responsible for the war. He had no share in 
framing the code. He took his gun, and 
when the chance came he fired—and fired 


If I had been a Belgian the last | 
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Ole Time’s got down his year book 
An’ he’s turnin’ pages fast, 

An’ on each he writes our record, 
As it goes a-whirlin’ past. 

So let’s make each day a ‘‘New Years 
An’ resolve the world shall be 

A little bit the brighter 

For a-knowin’ you an’ me. 

May our ev’nin’ pipes be sweeter 

For some word o’ cheer we’ve spoke, 
An’ the mem’ry of some kindness 
Add a fragrance to the smoke. 


ESOLVED:—that today and tomorrow, 


and all the tomorrows after, the cheer 


2? 
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wish us “pleasant 


dreams.” 
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to kill. Perhaps, at first, he did not know 
that by that same act he forfeited his life 
and sacrificed his home and jeopardized 
the lives and homes of all his neighbors. 
Perhaps in the blind fury of the moment he 
did not much care. | 

Take the German soldier: He had proved 
he was ready to meet his enemy in the open 
and to fight him there. When his comrade 
fell at his side, stricken down by an unseen, 
skulking foe, who lurked behind a hedge or 
a chimney, he saw red and he did red deeds. 
That in his reprisals he went farther than 
some might have gone under similar condi- 
tions—though that point is debatable too— 
is rather to have been expected. In point 
of organization, in discipline, and in the en- 
actment of a terribly stern, terribly deadly 
course of conduct for just such emergencies, 
his masters had gone farther than the head 
of any modern army ever went before. 

You see, all the laboriously built-up eth- 
ies of civilized peace came into direct conflict 
with the bloody ethics of war, which is 
never civilized, and which frequently are 
born in the instant and molded on the in- 
stant to suit the purposes of those who 
create them. And Louvain is perhaps the 
most finished and perfect example we have 
in this world to-day to show the conse- 
quences of such a clash. 

I am not going to try to describe Lou- 
vain. Others have done that competently. 
The Belgians were approximately correct 
when they said Louvain had been destroyed. 
The Germans were technically right when 
they said not over twenty per cent of its 
area had been reduced; for that twenty per 
cent included practically the whole business 
district, practically all the better class of 
homes, the university, the cathedral, the 
main thoroughfares, the principal hotels 
and shops and cafés. The famous town hall 
alone remained unscathed; it was saved by 
German soldiers from the common fate of 
all things about it. What remained, in his- 
toric value and in physical beauty, and 
even in tangible property value, was much 
less than what was gone forever. 

I sought out the hotel near the station 
where we had stayed, as enforced guests of 
the German army, for three days in August. 
Its site was a leveled gray mass, sodden, 
ruined past all redemption; ruined past all 
thought of salvage. I looked for the little 
inn at which we had dined. Its front wall 
littered the street and its interior was a jum- 
ble of worthlessness. I wondered what had 
become of its proprietor—the dainty, gentle 
little woman: whose misshapen figure had 
told us she was near the time for her baby. 

I endeavored to fix the location of the 
little sidewalk café where we sat on the sec- 
ond or the third day of the German occupa- 
tion—August twenty-first, I think, was the 
date—and watched the sun go out in eclipse 
like a bloody disk. We did not know it 
then, but it was Louvain’s bloody eclipse 
we saw presaged that day in the suddenly 
darkened heavens. Even the lines of the 
sidewalks were lost. The road was piled 
high with broken, fire-smudged masonry. 
The building behind was a building no 
longer. It was a husk of a house, open to 
the sky, backless and frontless, and fit only 
to tumble down in the next high wind. 


The Widow of the Postal Cards 


As we stood before the empty railroad 
station, in what I veritably believe to be 
the forlornest spot there is on the earth, a 
woman in a shawl came whining to sell us 
postal cards, on which were views of the 
desolation that was all about us. 

“Please buy some pictures,” she said in 
French. “‘My husband is dead.” 

““When did he die?”’ one of us asked. 

She blinked, as though trying to remember. 

“That night,” she said as though there 
had never been but one night. ‘‘ They killed 
him then—that night.” 

“Who killed him?”’ 

“They did.’ 

She pointed in the direction of the square 
fronting the station. There were German 
soldiers where she pointed—both living 
ones and dead ones. The dead ones, eighty- 
odd of them, were buried in two big cross- 
wise trenches, in a circular plot that had 
once been a bed of ornamental flowers sur- 
rounding the monument of some local nota- 
ble. The living ones were standing sentry 
duty at the fence that flanked the railroad 
tracks beyond. 

““They did,”’ she said; ‘‘they killed him! 
Will you buy some postal cards, m’sieur? 
All the best pictures of the ruins!” 

She said it flatly, without color in her 
voice, or feeling or emotion. She did not, I 
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am sure, flinch mentally as she looked 
the Germans. Certainly she did not fli ! 
visibly. She was past flinching, I suppo 

Theofficerin command of theforce holdi 
the town came, just before we started, 
warn us to beware of bicyclists who mig 
be encountered near Tirlemont. 

“They are all franc-tireurs—those B 
gians on wheels,” he said. “‘Some of thi 
are straggling soldiers, wearing unifor 
under their other clothes. They will sh¢ 
at you and trust to their bicycles to ¢ 
away. We've caught and killed some 
them, but there are still a few abroad. Ta 
no chances with them. If I were in yc 
place I should be ready to shoot first.”’ 

We asked him how the surviving p¢ 
ulace of Louvain was behaving. 

““Oh, we have them—like that!” he si 
with a laugh, and clenched his hand ir 
knot of knuckles to show what he mea 
““They know better than to shoot at a G 
man soldier now; butif looks would kill wi 
all be dead men a hundred times a day 
And he laughed again. 

Of course it was none of our business; I 
it seemed to us that if we were choosin; 
man to pacify and control the ruined peo) 
of ruined Louvain this square-headed, b 
fisted captain would not have been ¢ 
first choice. 

It began to rain hard as our automok 
moved through the wreckage-strewn str 
which, being followed, would bring us 
the homeward road—home in this insta 
meaning Aix-la-Chapelle. The rain, soi 


been the breath of the wasted place, just 
the distant, never-ending boom of the gt 
might have been the lamenting voice of | 
war-tortured land itself. 


The Vitals of Belgium 


I remember Liége best at this presi 
distance by reason of a small thing that’ 
curred as we rode, just before dusk, thro 
a byway near theriver. In the gloomy, 1 
Sunday street two bands of boys were pl 
ing at being soldiers. Being soldiers is’ 
game all the children in Northern Eur 
have played since the first of last Augt 

From doorways and window sills tk 
lounging elders watched these Liége urch} 
as they waged their mimic fight w 
wooden guns and wooden swords; 


oa 


against a handy wall, with one small per; 
to enact the réle of the condemned culj 
and half a dozen others to make up > 
firing squad. 

As the older spectators realized what1 


shrilly protesting, ran out into the road 
cuffed the boys until they broke and s¢ 
tered. There was one game in Liege 
boys might not play. 

The last I saw of Belgium was whe 
skirted her northern frontier, making 
the seacoast. The guns were silent, 
Antwerp had surrendered; and over 
the roads leading up into Holland refug 
were pouring in winding streams. T 
were such refugees as I had seen a scori 
times before, only now there were infini 
more of them than ever before: m 
women and children, all afoot; all t 
dened with bags and bundles; all dres 
in their best clothes—it was well to sg! 
their best, since they could save so li 
else—all or nearly all bearing their inev 
ble black umbrellas. 

There was a double reason for this |]; 
first, force of habit, for it rains nearly ey} 
day in Belgium; and second, becaus 
raised umbrella makes a sort of she? 


ees They went on and on, with fil 
weary backs bent to their burdens and t 
weary legs trembling under them; and 
did not know where they were goin 
and they did not know. They just wi 
What they must face before them could) 
equal what they left behind them; so 
went on. ‘| 

That poor little rag doll, with its hi 
crushed in the wheel tracks, does not | 
nish such a good comparison, after al 
think, as I finish this story about Belgii 
for it had sawdust insides—and Belgiu} 
vitals are the vitals of courage and patie 
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SOLINE TANK—Tank located under shroud 
ish; gravity feed; reserve supply valve; car- 
iretor adjustment on dash. 

ES—34 x 4”. Non-skid tread on rear. 
EELS—Wood, artillery type, 34” in diam- 
er, 12 spokes, front and rear. Demountable 
ms. 

EEL BASE—116’. 

JOLSTERY—Genuine leather over sumptu- 
ts curled hair and springs. 

IDERS—Latest type Crowned Fenders. 
JIPMENT—Silk mohair top; rain-vision, 
mtilating windshield; speedometer; one extra 
‘mountable rim; one extra tire carrier in rear; 
‘be rail; license bracket; horn; pump; jack; 
ols and tire repair kit. 


je 6-46—7-passenger Touring Car, $1395. 
‘ssenger 6-46 Roadster, $1395. 
“ssenger 4-36 Roadster, $1075. 
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Again—The Paige Leads 


orld -famous Paige Gh Cil wood Py, 6 


Last week we announced the extraordinary Paige 
**Six-46”’"—an epoch-making car at a record-breaking price, 
$1395. And we promised an equally sensational announcement 


of the Paige **Four.”’ 
Here it is— 


The World-Famous Glenwood Four-‘‘36”’ at $1075 


This is the identical car that amazed the entire motor car industry when 
it was offered at $1275. This is the same car, feature for feature, that has been 
repeatedly called ‘‘The greatest automobile value in the market’’—wiile 
listing at $200 more than the present price. 


So you see why this is a startling an- 
nouncement—why it means much to the 
man who has patiently awaited the advent 
of a real guality car at a popular price. 


The strong financial condition and busi- 
ness foresight of the Paige-Detroit Motor 
Car Company have enabled us to buy ma- 
terials at a greater advantage than ever before. 


The ‘‘Glenwood”’ too has given univer- 
sal and absolute satisfaction. Because of that 
no mechanical changes in the design have 
been necessary. Because of that there have 


been no high experimental and engineering 
costs. 


These facts, together with the great 
savings effected in Paige Manufacturing 
Methods, are responsible for the new record- 
breaking price of the Glenwood Four-‘'36’’. 


If you would be convinced of the re- 
markable value in this car, carefully examine 
the list of specifications printed here. We 
are confident you will agree that here is the 


greatest combination of high grade features found 


in any popular priced motor car. 


Then, make it a point to SEE the car. 
That is all we ask. 


The Paige-Detroit Motor Car Company, Detroit 


(tae you visit the Paige dealer ask him to show you the New Paige =) 
“46”— $1395. Another record-breaking achievement of the Paige Company. 
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DopnpGce GROTHERS 
MOTOR CAR 


Not a detail in the car 
was determined simply 
by precedent or custom 
— the one thought was 
to see how much Dodge 
Brothers could give 


The transmission gears might have been 

made of some lesser steel — but they were 

made, instead, of costly Chrome Vanadium 
heat-treated 


The price of the car complete is $785 
f. o. b. Detroit 


Dooce BrRotTHeERsS., DETROIT 


Going to Florida thisWinter> 


Write Board of Trade, SEBRING, FLORIDA | 


ON SELECT GEORGIA LOANS with three- 


% 


for-one security. Interest paid promptly. All papers 

Net mailed investor, enabling intelligent selection by mail. 27 
years in business. Write fully for loan list containing in- 

F 5.187 vestments of $2000 $50,000. Six per cent interest also paid 


on monthly savings. Request details. 
SESSIONS LOAN & TRUST CO., 


WANTED—MEN 


Familiar with automobiles, motorcycles or gas 
engines to act as District Sales Managers for the 
Argo Motor-Vique—the wonderful nationally- 
advertised two-passenger motor-vehicle, retailing 
$295. Exclusive territory, liberal compensation 
for short-season work. Splendid opportunity with 
big, responsible company. 


Argo Motor Company, Inc., Dept. D, Jackson, Mich. 


Your 1915 Income 


Let us tell you how to increase 
it. There’s no expense to you. 


Box 25, Marietta, Ga. 


Thousands of others will do it. 


Agency Division 
The Saturday Evening Post, Philadelphia 


What Clarkson 
Is Doing for the 
Book Buyer 


N several hundred thousand _Li- 
braries in the homes of people in 


every walk of life—almost every 
book was bought of me. WHY? Because 
I have no agents and sell you just the 
books you want—all new—at tre- 
mendous savings—you examine the 
books in your own home for five 
@ days before paying for them. If 
not satisfied return them at my 
expense—and—owe me nothing. 
Write for my new catalog—it’s free. 


SAMPLE PRICES: 


Wild Animals of North Amer- Home Library, -8 vols. cloth, 
ica, publisher's’ price $3—my publisher's price $4—my 
price 45e price 85c 

Shakespeare, 40 vol. full flex- 
ible Morocco, largest type Popular Garden Flowers, pub- 
and best notes of any Shake- lisher's price $3—my price 65c 
speare published, publisher's Girdling the Globe or Journeys 
PED eee pas ie Around the World, over 600 

bli he Recta tA Pee pages of ever-changing scenes 

publisher's price $1 MY of interest, publisher's price 
price $4.75 $2.50—my price 45c 

~Messagesand Papersof theSouth- M ys 


ern Confederacy, 3-4 Morocco, Orations, Addresses and Club 
publisher's price $15—my Essays, publisher's price 
price 98c.« $1.50—my price-42c . 
Here are De Luxe Editions, Morocco bound, elegant pa- 
per, many of them at less than 25 cents on the dollar— 
Hugo’sComplete Works, $9.40; Kipling, $7.80; Poe, $4.90 
—and all other standard authors at similarly low prices. 


Get My Big, New Catalogue 


My new catalogue sent free for the asking, tells you how to save 
tremendously on thousands of books. Every book new and 
fresh, and guaranteed to please you—you to be the judge. I do 
not quibble, and would rather have a book or set of books returned 
at my expense than to have a dissatisfied customer, 


David B. Clarkson, The Book Broker,111 Clarkson Bldg., Chicago, Illinois 


vols., 


| 
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(Continued from Page 11) 


* “Sure you got em, missy; but that don’t 


| need to mean nothin’ much.” 


“T got ’em, I tell you.” 

“Losin’ weight?” 

“Feel.” 

He inserted two fingers in her waistband. 

“e Huh ! ” 

“You a doctor?” 

He performed a great flourish. 

“‘T ain’t in the profesh, missy. I’m only 
chief clerk and bottle washer round here; 
but ——” 

“Where is the doctor? That him reading 
down there? Can I ask him—I Oh! 
Ain’t I seared!” 

He placed his big, cool hand over her 
wrist and his face had none of its smile. 

“‘T know you are, little missy. I seen it 
in you last night when you and—and fs 

““My—my friend.” 

x your friend was in here. There’s 
thousands come in here with the scare on, 
and most of ’em with a reason; but I 
picked you out last night from the gang. 
Funny thing, but right away I picked you. 
‘A pretty little thing like her’—if you'll 
excuse me for saying it—‘a pretty little 
thing like her,’ I says to myself. “And I 
bet she ain’t got nobody to steer her!’”’ 

“Honest, did you?” 

“Gee, it ain’t none of my put-in; but 
when I seen you last night—funny thing— 
but when I seen you, why, you just kinda 
hit me in the eye; and, with all that gang 


' round me, I says to myself: ‘Gee, a pretty 


little thing like her, scared as a gazelle, and 
so pretty and all; and no one to give her 
the right steer!’” 

““Aw, you seen me?”’ 

“Sure! Wasn’t it me reached out the 
pamphlet to you? You had on that there 
same cutey little hat and jacket and all.” 

“Does it cost anything to talk to the 
doctor down there?” 

“Forget it! Go right down and he'll 
give you a card to the Victoria Clinic. I 
know them all over there and they’ll look 
you over right, little missy, and steer you. 
Aw, don’t be scared; there ain’t nothing 
much wrong with you—maybe a sore spot, 
that’s all. That cough ain’t a double- 
lunger. You run over to the clinic.” 

“‘T gotta go back to the store now.” 

“‘ After store, then.” 

“Free?” 

“Sure! Old Doc Strauss is on after five 
too. If I ain’t too nervy I’m off after six 
myself. I could meet you after and we 
could talk over what he tells you—if I ain’t 
too nervy?” 

i | pane 


“Blaney’s my name—Eddie Blaney. 


| Ask anybody round here about me. I—I 
could meet you, little missy, and it 
“T can’t to-night, Mr. Blaney. I gotta 


go somewheres.”’ 
“ee wee 
“T gotta.” 
“To-morrow? To-morrow’s Sunday, lit- 


| tle missy. There’s a swell lot of country 


I bet you ain’t never seen, and Old Doc 
Strauss is going to tell you to get ac- 
quainted with it pretty soon.” 

“Country?” 

“Yes. That’s what you need, outdoors; 
that’s what you need, little missy. You got 
a color like all indoors—pretty, but putty.” 

_ “You—you don’t think there’s nothing 


| much the matter with me, do you, Mr. 
| Blaney?” 


“Sure I don’t. Why, I got a bunch of 
Don’ts for you up my sleeve that’ll color 
you up like drug-store daub.” 

Tears and laughter trembled in her voice. 

“You mean that the outdoor stuff will do 
it, Mr. Blaney?” 

“That’s the talk!” 

“But you—you ain’t the doctor.” 

“T ain’t, but I ain’t been deaf and dumb 
and blind round here for three years. I can 
pick ’em every time. You're taking your 
stitch in time, little missy. You ain’t even 
got a wheeze in you. Why, I bet you ain’t 
never seen red!” 

“No!” she cried, with quick compre- 
hension. 

“Sure you ain’t!” 

More tears and laughter in her voice. 

“T’m going to-night, then—at six, Mr. 
Blaney.” 

“Good! And to-morrow? There’s a lot 
of swell country and breathing space round 


| here I’d like to introduce you to. I bet you 


don’t know whether Ingleside Woods is kin- 
ene a breakfast food—now do you?” 
“ce OF 


January 9,19, 


“Ever had a chigger on you?”’ 

“cc Huh? ” 

“Ever sleep outdoors in a bag?” 

“Say, whatta you think I am?” 

“Ever seen the sun rise, or took the tim 
to look up and see several dozen or a 0) 
ple of thousand or so stars glittering all 
once?”’ 

“Aw, come off! 
work in vaudeville.” 

“Gee, wouldn’t I like to take you 
and be the first one to make you acquaint 
with a few of the things that are happenin} 
beyond Sixth Avenue—if I ain’t too ner 
little missy?” 

“T gotta go somewheres at two o’clo¢ 
to-morrow afternoon, Mr.—Mr. Bla 
but I can go in the morning—if it ain 
going to look like I’m a freshie.”’ 

“Tn the morning! Swell! But where 
who ”? She scribbled on a slip of p 
and fluttered it into his hand. ‘Sara Juk 
Some little name. Gee! I know rig] 
where you live. I know a lot of cases thi 
come from round there. I used to live ne 
there myself, round on Henry Street. 
call round at nine, little missy. I’m goi 
to introduce you to the country, eh?” 

“They won’t hurt at the clinic, will the 
Mr. Blaney? I’m losing my nerve agait 

‘‘Shame on a pretty little thing like y 
losing her nerve! Gee! I’ve seen ’em 
in here all pale round the gills and 
nothing but the whooping cough. There 
a little girl in here last week who tho 
she was ready for Arizona on a canvas 
and it wasn’t nothing but her rubber ski 
band had stretched. Shame on you, 
missy! Don’t you get scared! Wait 
you see what I’m going to show you ¢ 
in the country to-morrow—leaves turni 
red and all. We’re going to have a heart 
heart talk out there—eh? A regular lu 


to-lung talk!” 
Ain’t you killi q 


We ain’t doing tean 


| 


“Aw, Mr. Blaney! 1 

She hurried down the room, ljaughi 

At Sharkey’s on Saturday night the¢ 
tire basement café and dance hall assum 
a hebdomadal air of expectancy; ext 
marble-topped tables were crowded abi 
the polished square of dancing space; t 
odor of hops and sawdust and cookery hu 
in visible mists over the bar. ‘ 

Girls, with white faces and red lips a 
bare throats, sat alone at tables or téte 
téte with men too old or too young, a 
ate; but drank with keener appetite. 

A self-playing piano performed bene: 
a large painting of an undraped Psyche; 
youth with yellow fingers sang of Lo 
A woman whose shame was gone acquil 
a sudden hysteria at her lone table over! 
milky-green drink, and a waiter hustled’ 
out none too gently. 

In the foyer at seven o’clock Sara Ji 
met Charley Chubb, and he slid up qu 
frankly behind her and kissed her on 
lips. At Sharkey’s a miss is as good as_ 
kiss! 

“You—you quit! You mustn’t!” — 

She sprang back, quivering, her face e 
looking and blue; and he regarded her w 
his mouth quirking. e 

“Huh! Hoity-toity, ain’t you? Hoi 
toity and white-faced and late, all at or 
ain’t you? Say, them airs don’t get acl 
with me. Come on! I’m hungry.” 

“T didn’t mean to yell, Charley—o 
you scared me. I thought maybe it} 
one of them fresh guys that hang ro 
here; all of ’em look so dopey and all. 
you know I never was strong for this pli 
Charley.”’ 

‘Beginning to nag, are you?” 

“No, no, Charley. No, no!” 

They drew up at a small table. 

“No fancy keeling act to-night, kic 
I ain’t taking out a hospital ward, | 
know. Gad, I like you, though, w 
you’re white-looking like this! Why'd 
dodge me at noon to-day and to-night a 
closing? New guy? I won’t stand fo 
you know, you little white-faced Sweet: 

ou!” 

“T hadda go somewheres, Charley} 
came near not coming to-night, neit 
Charley.” \ 

‘“What’ll you eat?” } 

“T ain’t hungry.” 

“Thirsty, eh?” 

sNOne a 

He regarded her over the rim of} 
smirchy bill of fare. } 

“What are you, then, you little wl 
faced, big-eyed devil?” a 
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“Charley, I— -I got something to—to 


F a mM O u S ir Poder a lamb stew and a beer, light. 
e 


What’ll you have, little white-face?”’ 


“Some milk and ——” 
Cou S l Cc O ] } “She means with suds on, waiter.” 

“No—no; milk, I said—milk over toast. 
Milk toast—I gotta eat it. Why don’t you 
on lemme talk, Charley? I gotta tell you.” 
free He was suddenly sober. 

z ““What’s hurting you? One milk toast, 
waiter; tell them in the kitchen the lady’s 
teeth hurt her. What’s up, Sweetness?’ 
And he must lean across the table and 
imprint a fresh kiss on ‘her lips. 

“Don’t —don’t —don’t! For Gawd’s 
sake, don’t!’’ She covered her face with 
her hands; and such a trembling seized 
her that they fell pitifully away again and 
showed her features, each distorted. ‘‘ You 
mustn’t, Charley! Mustn’t do that again, 
not—not for three months — you— you 
mustn’t.”’ 

He leaned across the table; his voice was 
for like sleet—cold, thin, cutting: 

““What’s the matter—going to quit?” 

“No—no—no!” 

“Got another guy you like better?” 

Ob! Ont? 

““A queenie can’t quit me first and get 
away with it, kiddo. I may be a soft- 
fingered sort of fellow, but a queenie can’t 
quit me first and get away with it. Ask 
‘em about me round here; they know me. 
If anybody in this little duet is going to do 
the quitting act first it ain’t going to be 
you. What’s the matter? Out with it!”’ 

“Charley, it ain’t that—I swear it ain’t 
that: 

““What’s hurting you, then?” 

“T gotta tell you. We gotta go easy for 
a little while. We gotta quit doing the 
rounds for a while till—only for a little 
while. Three months he said would fix 
me. A grand old doc he was! 

“T been to the clinic, Charley. I hadda 
go. The cough—the cough was cuttin’ me 
in two. It ain’t like me to go keeling like 
I did. I never said much about it; but, 
nights and all, the sweats and the cough 
and the shooting pains was cutting me in 
two. We gotta go easy for a while, Charley; 


You must not confuse the Acousticon with 
y other instrument. The Acousticon is the 
strument you regulate instantly to clearly 


Hear Every Sound 


ar or distant—loud or low, indoors or out- 
ors, under every conceiv; ablécondition. The 
sousticon receives the sound by our exclu- 
re indirect principle, and transmits it to 
ur hearing in its original tone. Not 
arred—not a single sound is harsh. 
xe Acousticon covers 


48 Degrees of Deafness 


Unless ‘‘stone deaf" the Acous- .@ 


‘on enables you to hear od a , 


und-distinctly. Notatheory— 
tnew or untried—buta world- 
sown success for many years. 


NO DEPOSIT 
EN DAYS FREE TRIAL 


Write for Special Limited Offer—no money down 
mot even a promise to buy. Let us prove the 
ousticon is the instrument you must use. 

\SY TERMS. Learn how to secure an Acousticon 
easy monthly payments before special offer expires. 
now for greatest free book of facts for the 
af—testimonials from ministers, judges and hun- 
eds of others everywhere. 

GENERAL ACOUSTIC CO. 

29 Candler Bldg., 220 W. 42nd St., New York City 
468 Yonge Street, Toronto, Canada 


Flexible 

Nathan xo°Meta: Arch Supports 
give immediate relief to tired, aching 
feet, rest the body and aid Nature to y e 
restore normal strength to weakened G 
arches. Relieve and prevent flat 
feet. Write for Booklet and 
FREE 10 day Trial Offer. Fits any shoe, 
Nathan Anklet Support Co., 90-C Reade St., N.Y; 


of arch 
vith knife. 


You can be as suc- 
cessful as he is 


“You sick, Sara?’’ His fatty-white face 
lost a shade of A ate ac ae 

“But it ain’t, arley. On his word he 6“ ) ”? 
promised it, ain’t! A grand old doc, with Let’s have a Campbell-Soup supper! 


whiskers—he promised me that. I—I am 
just beginning; btt the stitch was in time. “Fine! Make a cream-of-tomato. That’s de- 


It ain’t a real case yet, Charley. I swear, od a 
on my mother’s curl of hair, it ain’t.” licious!) And as easy as ABC. 
So it is. The simple directions on the label 


“Ain't what? <Ain’t what?” 

“Tt ain’t! Air, he said; right living— : : : 
early hours and afl. I gotta get out of the show you just how to prepare it. All you need is 
basement. He’ll get meajob. A grand old 3 sists : 3 
man! Windows open; right living. No— three minutes’ time, a little milk and a can of 
no dancing and all, for a while, Charley, 
Threemonths only, Charley; and then 

“What, I say 

“Tt ain’t, Charley! I swear it ain't. 


Campbell’s Tomato Soup 


MC OURTWRIGHT 


Just one—the left one—a little sore down This is not only the perfect soup-course for a 
HAwLEY earns over at the base—the bottom. Charley, quit look- : 
5000 a Pe ing at me like that! It ain’t a real case—it formal dinner or luncheon or for the regular fam- 
'$ a year by looking ain’t; it ain’t!”’ ] ber uct theathine + mr ] a 
after the subscription busi- “Tt ain’t what?” ily supper but just the thing for an informal eve 
foThz oS Bets “The—the T. B. Just the left one; ning “ spread anywhere — tempting, satisfying, 

ness oO 1@  yaturday [4ve- down at ” hol a oe 
ning Post, The Ladies Home “You—you An oath as hot as a wholesome; and as hearty as you want to make it. 
; live coal dropped from his lips and he drew Send for our latest free booklet which tells of a 


back, strangling. “‘You—you got it, and 
you’re letting me down easy. You got ts 
and it’s catching as hell! You got it, you 


Journal and The Country 


ey eman. dozen tasty ways to prepare it. 


He Be et ous acs-ot de ae devil, and—and you're tryin’ to lie JOSEPH CAMPBELL COMPANY 
out of it—you—you 2 
-menandwomenwho devote “Charley! ee hee Camden, New Jersey 
Dp “You got it, and you been letting me : 
all or a part of their time to eat it off your lips! You devil, you! You 21 kinds 10c a can 
this work. You can be as oe Mle bee devil, you! Benecucas Mock Turtle 
“Charley, Beef Mullizatawny 
successful = they “gb We “T could kill you! Lemme wash my Bouillon biteaahectl 
will pay you liberally in mouth! You got it; and if you got it I got Celery Ox Tail 
ist d it! I got it! I got it! II Chicken mes 
commission and salary for He rushed from the table, strangling, Chicken:Gumbo (OS) te 
‘whatever time you will stuttering, staggering; and his face was Clam Bouillon Printanier 
l o1 twisted with fear. he Clam Chowder Tomato 
give us. For an hour she sat there, waiting, her As ee oe torte 
hands folded in her lap and her eyes grow- Juliet Rone tabie : 
If you want to know ing larger in her face. ye dish ot ae Nerutieel Pommato Jour 
took on a thin coating of grease an e 
about the plan drop rie by beer died in the glass. The waiter snick- sae ae Jos Str Camppett, cone 
line. It involves no ex- ered, After a while she paid for the meal AMDEN.NJU 


pense to you and no expe- 
rience is necessary. Write 


out of her newly opened wage envelope and 

walked out into the air. Fas 
Once on the street, she moaned audibly ; 

into her handkerchief. There is relief in 

articulation. Her way lay through dark 


a Box 713, Agency Division pu “i 
: . +o: streets, where figures love to slin in the es 
“a ore een hl Palade riiee | shadows. One threw a taunt at her and she | | gees Ue) OKtFOR a HE REDS AW D=WHil fd DARED 
Peeeeonins Renna. | ran. At the stoop of her rooming house | | § 


she faltered, half fainting and breathing 
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Managing the Business 
of 8,500,000 Telephones 


Imagine a manufacturing busi- 
ness having millions of customers 
scattered over the country, with 
millions of accounts on its books, 
most of them less than $30 a year, 
and including a multitude of 5-cent 
charges. 


Consider it as having shops and 
offices in thousands of cities, and 
reaching with its output 70,000 
places, more than there are post 
offices in the United States. Think 
of the task of patroling 16,000,000 
miles of connecting highways con- 
stantly in use. 


This gives you a faint idea of 
the business of managing the Bell 
System. 


Not all the 8,500,000 telephones 
are in use at once, but the manage- 
ment must have facilities always 
adequate to any demands for in- 
stant, direct communication. 


In so vast an undertaking, every 
branch of the organization must 
work in harmony, guided by one 
policy. The entire plant must be 
managed in the light of accumu- 
lated experience, and with the most 
careful business judgment. 


The aim of the Bell System is to 
make the telephone of the utmost 
usefulness. This requires an army 
of loyal men and women, inspired 
by a leadership having a high sense 
of its obligations to the public. 


Animated by the spirit of service, 
and unhampered by red tape, the 
150,000 Bell employes have the 
courage to do the night thing at the 
right time upon their own initiative. 
They work together intelligently as 
a business democracy to give the 
public good service. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


We are the Calox Army, 
All eager for the fray; 

With bristling arms and powder, 
We're bound to win the day. 


HE battle for sound 
white teeth is won by 
the daily use of the scien- 
tific, A € powder. 


fs The Se Tooth Powder 


Dentists advise this 
powder to secure the 
highest degree of tooth 
cleanliness. 


Sample and colored booklet, 
The Tooth Brush Army, Free. 


McKesson & Robbins, 91 Fulton St., New York City 


One System 


§ prices—25c up. 


Universal Service 


d Dainty Little Girls 4 


‘ and sturdy little boys, 


too, thousands of them, 
wear 


| Heck tL 


HOSIERY 
exclusively. For thirty © 
years millions of mothers 
have bought their chil- 
dren the one brand that 
suits the entire family. 
We make 19 styles in 3 
weights and different col- 
ors for boys and girls. All 
If the 


dealer is out of them, write us. 


_ No. 55—Boys’ and Girls’ Fine 


Gauge, 25c. For -‘Sunday 


, Wear,” ribbed, mercerized, ex- 


tra reinforced heel and toe. 


‘* Also children’s ‘triple knee" © 
¢ 


stockings for school and play. 


_ Chicago-Kenosha 


Hosiery Co. 
Kenosha, Wisconsin 


-- Made in U. S. A. for 
 over30years. 
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deep from exhaustion, her head thrown back 
and her eyes gazing upward. 

Over the narrow street stars glittered, 
dozens and myriads of them. 


Literature has little enough to say of the 
heartaches and the heartburns of the Sara 
Jukes and the Hattie Krakows and the 
Eddie Blaneys. Medical science concedes 
them a hollow organ for keeping up the 
circulation. Yet Mrs. van Ness’ heart- 
break over the death of her Chinese terrier, 
Wang, claims a first-page column in the 
morning edition; her heartburn—a compli- 
cation of midnight terrapin and the strain 
of her most recent rdle of corespondent— 
obtains her a suite de luxe in a private 
sanitarium. 

Vivisectionists believe the dog is less 
sensitive to pain than man; so the social 
vivisectionists, in problem plays and best 
sellers, are more concerned with the heart- 
aches and heartburns of the classes. But 
analysis would show that the sediment of 
salt in Sara Juke’s and Mrs. van Ness’ 
tears is equal. 

Indeed, when Sara Juke stepped out of 
the street car on a golden Sunday morning 
in October, her heart beat higher and more 
full of emotion than Mrs. van Ness could 
find at that breakfast hour, reclining on her 
fine linen pillows, an electric massage and 
a four-dollars-an-hour masseuse forcing her 
sluggish blood to flow. 

Eddie Blaney gently helped Sara to 
alight, cupping the point of her elbow in 
his hand; and they stood huddled for a 
moment by the roadway while the car 
whizzed past, leaving them in the yellow 
and ocher, saffron and crimson countryside. 

“Gee! Gee-whiz!”’ 

“See! I told you. And you not want- 
ing to come when I called for you this 
morning—you trying to dodge me and 
the swellest Indian summer Sunday on the 
calendar !”’ 

“Tooka!’’ 

“Wait! We ain’t started yet, if you 
think this is swell.” 

“Oh! Let’s go over in them woods. 
Let’s.”” Her lips were apart and pink crept 
into her cheeks, effacing the dark rims of 
pain beneath her eyes. ‘‘Let’s hurry.” 

“Sure; that’s where we’re going—right 
over in there, where the woods look like 
they’re on fire; but, gee, this ain’t nothing 
to the country places I know round here. 
This ain’t nothing. Wait!” 

The ardor of the inspired guide was his, 
and with each exclamation from her the joy 
of his task doubled itself. 

“Tf you think this is great, wait—just 
you wait. Gee, if you like this, what would 
you have said to the farm? Wait till we 
get to the top of the hill.” 

Fallen leaves, crisp as paper, crackled 
pleasantly under their feet; and through 
the haze that is October’s veil glowed a 
reddish sun, vague as an opal. A footpath 
crawled like a serpent through the woods 
and they followed it, kicking up the leaves 
before them, pausing, darting, exclaiming. 

al ‘Honest, Mr. Blaney, I 

“Eddie!” 

“Eddie, I—I never did feel so—I never 
was so—so A Ware Le=Gany teasayoe ites 
Tears sprang to her eyes. 

“Sure, you never was. 
neither, before—before —— 

“Before what?” 

“Before I had to.” 

seELaAdatoe 

“Yeh; both of them. Bleedin’ all the 
time. Didn’t see nothing but red for leven 
months.” 

“e Viole. 

“Yeh; three years ago. Looked like 
Arizona on a stretcher for me.” 

“You—so big and strong and all!” 

He smiled at her and his teeth flashed. 

“Gad, little girl, if you got a right to be 
scared, whatta you think I had? I seen 
your card over at the clinic last night, and 
you ain’t got no right to have that down- 
and-out look on you had this morning. If 
you think you got something to be scared 
at you looka my old card at the clinic some 
day; they keep it for show. You oughtta 
seen me the day I quit the shipping room, 
right over at the Titanic, too, and then see 
whether you got something to be scared at.” 

““You—you used to work there?” 

“‘Six years.”’ 

“‘T—] ain’t scared no more, Eddie; hon- 
est, I ain’t!” 

“Gee, I should say not! They ain’t even 
sending you up to the farm.” 

“No, no! They’re going to get me a job. 
A regular outdoor, on-the-level kind of a job. 
A grand old doe, with whiskers! I ain’t a 


I never was, 


” 
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regular one, Eddie; just the bottom of | 
lung don’t make a regular one.” g 

‘Well, I guess not, poor little mis 
Well, I guess not.” ‘ 

“Three months he said, Eddie. Thi 
months of right livin’ like this, and air a 
all, and I’ll be as round as a peach, he sa 
Said it hisself, without me asking—t 
how scared I was. Round as a peach!’ 

“You can’t beat that gang over there 
the clinic, little missy. They took me ¢ 
of the department when all the spring wa 
I knew about ran out of a keg. Even wk 
they got me out on the farm—a grown- 
guy like me—for a week I thought the er 
in the rooster was a sidewalk faker. Y 
can’t beat that, little missy.” 

“He’s a grand old man, with whiske 
that’s going to get me the job. Then 
three months | —— 

“Three months nothing! That ga 
won’t let you slip back after the th 
months. They took a extra shine to 
because I did the prize-pupil stunt; 
they won’t let anybody slip back if th 
give ’em half a chance. When they got: 
sound again, did they ship me back toi 
shipping department in the sub-baseme) 
Not muchy! Looka me now, little mis; 
Clerk in their biggest display; i 
months a raise to ninety dollars. 
beat it? Ninety dollars would send all: 
shipping clerks of the world off in a fain 

“Gee, it—it’s swell!” 

“ce And eset! 

“Took! Look!” 

“Persimmons!”’ A golden mound 
them lay at the base of a tree, piled 
against the bole, bursting, brown. ‘“‘F 
simmons! Here; taste one, little mis 
They’re fine.” 

“Fat ’em?” 

“Sure!” 

She bit into one gently; 
petite. 

“M-m-m! Good!” . 

“Want another?” 

“M-m-m—my mouth! Ouch! My n 
mouth!” 

“Gee, you cute little thing, you! § 
my mouth’s the same way too. Feels ] 
a knot. Gee, you cute little thing, you— 
puckered up and all.” 

And he must link her arm in his ¢ 
crunch-crunch over the brittle leaves ¢ 
up a hillside to a plateau of rock overlo 
ing the flaming country; and from 
valley below, smoke from burning mow 
of leaves wound in spirals, its pungel 
drifting to them. 

“See that tree there? It’s aoak. Lo 
from a little acorn like this it grew. §& 
this is a acorn, and in the start that t 
wasn’t no bigger than this little thing.” 

“Quit your kiddin’!’’ But she smi 
and her lips were parted sweetly; 
ways unformed tears would gloze her e; 

“Here, sit here, little lady. Wait ti 
spread this newspaper out. Gee! Don 
wish you didn’t have to go back to the ¢ 
by two o’clock, little lady! We could m, 
a great day of it here, out in the count 
lunch at a farm and see the sun set and 
Some day of it we could make if ——’”’ 

“T_T don’t have to go back, Eddie.’ 

His face expanded into his widest sm 

“Gee, that’s great! That’s just grea 

Silence. 

“What you thinking of, little lady, sitt 
there so pretty and all?” 

““N-nothing.” 

“Nothing? Aw, surely something!” 

A tear formed and zigzagged down 
cheek. 

“Nothing, honest; only I—I feel ri 
happy.” 

“That’s just how you oughtta feel, li 
lady.” 

“Tn three months, if—aw, ain’t I 
nut?” 

“Tt’ll be a big Christmas, won’t it, li 
missy, for both of us? A big Christi 
for both of us; you as sound and rounc 
a peach again, and me shooting up lik 
skyrocket on the pay roll.’ 

A laugh bubbled to her lips before 
tear was dry. 

“Tn three months I won’t be a T. 
not even a little bit.” 

“Sh-h-h! On the farm we wasn’t allo 
to say even that: We wasn’t supposec 
even know what them letters mean.” 

“Don’t you know what they m 
Eddie?” 

“Sure I do!” He leaned toward her : 
placed his hand lightly over hers. ‘‘T. 
True. Blue—that’s what they mean, li 
lady. 

She could feel the veins in his P 
throbbing. 


wet. 


then with | 
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TALK WITH THE PRESIDENT | 


(Continued from Page 4) 


‘land, with his Cabinet, than we are the 
ernment over here, for Asquith and his 
isters sit in the Commons; they are 
‘e to be questioned, and to direct, and 
emand support, and to meet opposition. 
aey are defeated they can go directly to 
country for support or rejection. They 
e to take part. Whereas, over here, if 
Congress requires anything of a member 
he Cabinet, say, and he does not see fit 
nswer that requirement, he can say an 
wer is not compatible with the public 
fare, and let it go at that. We have 
iter power and less direct responsibility.” 
‘Well, Mister President,” I said, “‘you 
on the inside in this place, looking out, 
the rest of the world is on the outside, 
sing in. What is the most interesting 
ig pbout the presidency from your view- 
it?” 


‘The power of decision,” he replied. 
ae knowledge that I, by virtue of the 
ition I hold, can decide matters that are 
‘aoment to our people and to the rest of 
world. With that, of course, comes the 
nendous sense of responsibility; but 
tis the most interesting thing— painfully 
‘resting at times—painfully! 

And,” he went on animatedly, “I dis- 
er that I am not relying entirely on any 
sent situation when I am called on to 
<e these important decisions. By that 
ean the influence which directs me isn’t 
irely the present influence—the influ- 
e exerted by the particular set of cir- 
ystances at hand—but is a culminative 
uence predicated on information I have 
ired in former times, of former circum- 
aces, and of former procedure. 

‘That is to say, I have stored away in 
‘mind, to be drawn on, a certain amount 
aformation that comes to be of the great- 
use in such contingencies. When a phase 
, question comes up before me I not only 
‘sider that phase or that question in view 
‘he present circumstances but in view of 
t circumstances. I suppose I am helped 
ihis because I once wrote a history of the 
ited States.” 


Yistory in Theory and Practice 


‘Let me tell you why I wrote that his- 
y. Lhad no particular intention of being 
tistorian. That was not in my mind. 
iat was in my mind was to write a book 
the development and philosophy of 
ierican politics. I wanted to do that. 
t when I came to do it I soon found I did 
. know enough to write such a book. I 
1 not the information. So, in order to 
mthe history I needed, I wrote a history. 
ne time before I wrote that history I had 
tten an essay telling how history should 
written. 
‘When I wrote that essay I had no idea 
hould become a historian; and when I 
ote my history I discovered that my per- 
mance did not measure up at all to the 
sical requirements I had laid down in the 
ay I had written, discussing the proper 
nner in which history should be written. 
rmistake was in laying down rules before 
egan the practice. Probably if I should 
ite such an essay now, it would conform 
‘re closely to my performance than to 
‘propaganda. ~ 
‘Then I came into public life; and the 
dk about politics is yet to be written.” 
‘But you will write it,’ I said. 
‘Yes; I shall write it,’’ he answered— 
rovided there is anything left of me when 
et through with this job.” 
‘The thing that has most impressed me 
out the presidency since I began to know 
out Presidents is the incredible loneliness 
the man in it,” I said. 
“Yes,” the President replied; ‘“‘it is a 
iely place. It is necessarily solitary. 
man nature is so constituted that a posi- 
n of advantage invariably is utilized by 
2 person occupying it. A President can 
ve no intimates; because, no matter how 
h those intimates may be at the be- 
iming, inevitably they will seek to take 
vantage of that intimacy before the end. 
President has so much to give, you know; 
d good resolutions of unselfish behav- 
cannot withstand the pressure of the 
nptation to ask for something on an 
portunity provided by that intimacy. 
‘It is a lonely place; but that very lone- 
ess has its compensations, and those com- 
isations are great. Standing alone here 
and know that I am in closer con- 
touch with the people. I can hear 


them better; sense their wants and their 
dues better; come closer to them than I 
could if I were surrounded by a group, 
either large or small, who were constantly 
dinning into my ears their own thoughts, 
ideas, desires and opinions. I am in closer 
conscious touch with the outside. There 
are no walls of selfish humans between me 
and the country. There is no babble of 
near-by voices to deafen my ears to the real 
demands from the great outside.”’ 

The President rose, walked to the win- 
dow, and motioned for me to come and 
stand beside him. He pulled back the cur- 
tain and pointed out over the great sweep 
of the White House lawn, where the spray 
of the fountain glittered in the moonlight; 
where the shadows of the naked trees were 
sharply silhouetted on the turf; where, 
beyond, the Monument stood silvery in the 
light, and where the dome of the Capitol 
rose majestically in the far distance. 

“Often,” he said, ‘‘I stand here and look 
out over this picture; and I say to myself: 
‘This isn’t Washington, with its petty poli- 
tics and its little strifes, and its concen- 
tration of interests, and its puny ambitions 
and jealousies and egotisms and vanities 
and intrigues. This is the wide country— 
the busy East; the sweep of the prairies of 
the West; the breath of the forests; the 
grandeur of the mountains.’ I am not shut 
up here. I am in conscious relation with 
all the people; and that, my dear friend, 
is the compensating advantage for the 
loneliness of my place.” 


Guarding the Plum Tree 


“T love my fellow man. No person takes 
keener delight in his society than I do. I 
have my friends and I love them; but I real- 
ize that the circumscriptions of my posi- 
tion are not an unmixed evil. I may be 
lonely because of the necessities of my 
place; but my vision is clearer than it would 
be were I surrounded by a group—any 
group—of well-meaning and zealous friends 
with interests of their own. 

“Do not misunderstand me, I beg of you. 
Do not think or say that I take no delight 
in the society of my fellows. No man is 
more gregarious than I. As Lincoln said: 
‘T reckon no man likes his fellow men bet- 
ter than I do—and no man sees less of 
them socially.’ It goes with the place, and, 
as I have explained, it is not altogether 
undesirable.” 

We stood there for a minute silently. 
Then he put his hand on my shoulder and 
we walked back to our chairs. 

“What,” I asked, ‘“‘is the most disagree- 
able feature of the presidency?” 

“Patronage,” he replied without a mo- 
ment’s hesitation —‘‘patronage, and the 
genuine astonishment and resentment of 
persona] friends that I cannot take care 
of them merely because they are personal 
friends. Politics, you know, as it is widely 
considered, consists in taking care of one’s 
personal friends. Now I should like to do 
that, love to do it; but I cannot. And I 
am constantly perplexed at the genuine 
aggrievement of those friends because I 
cannot and do not. 

“T would willingly take the coat off my 
back and give it to a friend who needed it. 
My friends can have anything I have that 
is mine; but I cannot give them what is not 
mine. These offices are not mine. They 
belong to the people. They are the nation’s. 
Merely because a man is a personal friend 
of mine, or has been something or other 
that makes him think he is, is not a valid 
reason for bestowing on him an office that 
does not belong to me, but is mine only to 
administer through the proper person se- 
lected as the active agent. The obligation 
incumbent on me, as the distributor for the 
moment of these offices, is to find efficient 
men to hold them, not personal friends to 
hold them and get the emoluments. 

“T do not think my generosity or my 
sense of deep and lasting friendship for my 
real friends can be questioned; but there is 
a higher obligation than any personal obli- 
gation: that is my obligation to the people 
of this country, who have put me in this 
place temporarily to administer their gov- 
ernmental affairs for them and who de- 
mand of me that I shall administer them 
for the people and not for the individual, 
even though that individual be myself or 
some one close to me. 

“‘ Moreover,” he went on, his voice vibrant 
with earnestness and sincerity, “it is my 
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‘There was a lot of complaining 
last year at the amount of work re- 
quired to dig up all of the informa- 
tion demanded by the Income Tax 
law. Then it began to occur to 
many business men that it was a 
mighty helpful thing, for the good 
of their own business, to know these 
facts; and it furthermore occurred to 
them that it was bad business for a 
man to be so in the dark about his 
own affairs as to be baffled by the 
requirements of his Income Tax 
report. 

It means a serious penalty to give 
inaccurate information in your Tax 
report—but ignorance of the essen- 
tial facts of your business is likely 
to cost you a far more serious pen- 
alty—losses in your own business, 
caused by not knowing what is go- 
ing on or how you stand financially. 


The facts for which the govern- 
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firm impression that patronage ruins more 
potentially great men than any other one 
political influence. By that I mean that 
many a man who comes into public life 
hampers his true development by his de- 
votion to patronage hunting, and his limita- 
tions thereby, more than in any other way. 


| They spend their time running to get a job 


here and a job there. 
“Of course there is a reason for it, be- 
cause most of them owe their positions in 


| public life to the work of the men back 


home, and they feel they must do what can 
be done for those men, and for their own 
men—the organization—in order that they 
may have future and continued success at 
the polls. But, as my observation goes, 
many aman in public life has not developed 
to half of his true capacity because of this 
ceaseless devotion to the harassing details 
of patronage. Some of them, to be sure, 
wouldn’t develop very much if there were 
no patronage; but it is.my firm opinion 
that if patronage could be eliminated we 
should have a bigger, broader, more patri- 
otic and more useful body of legislators 
than we now have. 

“T am not insensible to the demands 
made on public men who, in their turn, 
make those demands on me; but I depre- 
cate them. I see fierce contests over Federal 
offices; consume hour after hour listening 
to the claims of one set of men or another; 
and I am convinced that, except for mere 
organization purposes, the people, as a 
mass, are not interested and do not pretend 
to be. 

“Take the postmastership of any of our 
large cities, for example. When one of those 


-contests for appointment is on you would 


think, to hear the proponents and oppo- 
nents of the candidates tell it, that the very 
foundations of the Republic will rock if one 
man is not appointed or if another man is. 
And yet, I venture to say, the only concern 
of the great mass of the people over the post- 
mastership of one city is that they get their 
mail promptly and that the office is ad- 
ministered honestly and efficiently. Let me 
repeat: If patronage could be eliminated 
we should have a much broader, more patri- 
otic, more capable and more useful set of 
legislators.” 

“Ts patronage the chief of your trou- 
bles?’’ I asked. 

The President turned and looked at me 
with a sort of quizzical smile on his face. 


The Clearing House for Trouble 


““Troubles!’’ he exclaimed. ‘Troubles! 
Why, my dear sir, the White House is the 
clearing house for trouble!” 

He stopped and laughed—laughed with 
his head thrown back and his shoulders 


| shaking. 


“After I was elected,” he said, “and be- 


| fore I came to Washington, many advisers 


sought me to advise. Most of them told 
me, with solemn portent, that the thing 
I must guard against most was flattery. 

““* Beware,’ they exhorted, ‘of the fawn- 
ing sycophant! Steel yourself against the 
insidious flatterer. Do not be misled by 
the words of the honeyed tongue.’”’ 

He laughed again. 

“It’s a joke,” he said—‘‘a joke. I 
haven’t been bothered with flatterers. Of 
course there are some few obvious glad- 
handers who can be set down instantly 
where they belong; but, you may believe 
me, there has been no excess of flattery 
since I have been here. No person comes 
to you when things are going right. That 
is expected. Every person comes to you 
when things are going wrong. That is what 
I meet with day after day—trouble—com- 
plaint—things that have gone wrong— 
things that have bogged down. They want 
me to straighten them out. They want 
help. They want to tell me their troubles— 
and they do; you may be quite sure 
they do. 

“The White House is the clearing house 
for trouble—not only Washington trou- 
bles, departmental troubles, governmental 
troubles, but hundreds and hundreds of the 
people write here to tell their private griev- 
ances and to ask for redress or for my aid. 
When things are going right we hear little 
about them; but when things go wrong we 
hear all about them—and there is no flat- 
tery about it, either. Flattery hasn’t 
bothered me in the least. I don’t have to 
fend off flatterers. My defensive tactics 
are employed against kickers. . 

“There’s another thing that goes with 
the job which I do not like, and that is the 
eternal kotowing to the President. Every 
time I go anywhere it is an event. If I 
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Woodrow Wilson, seeking a little re 
tion; but I must go as the President 
be piped over the side and have the office 
standing stiffly round, and all that. i 
“And it is so everywhere. Some day 
hope to get a chance to visit some of f] 
interesting places i in this town and see th: 
sights. I can’t do it now, because the mil 
ute I stick my head into a public buildiy 
they turn out the guard and I can’t g 
anything for the crowd of officials surroun 
ing me. It’s maddening! } 
“They have recently adopted son 
rather complicated regulations about aut 
mobile lights here in the District of Colun 
bia. They are hard to understand, and y 
have put in a good deal of time trying : 
comply with them. We have been stoppe 
by policemen two or three times becauj) 
we have not had our lights right. E 
time, as soon as the policeman cscove 


want to go on the Mayflower I can’t t 


he had stopped me, he ran madly away- 
not walked, but ran. I have called aftr 
them in a vain endeavor to stop them ¢ 
ask what is wrong, in order that the fau 
may be corrected; but each time the 
liceman has galloped down the street 
away from me. 

“T hate that. I despise any person wt 
takes advantage of his position to evac 
any responsibility. I remember, when 
was president of Princeton University, b 
ing out on the campus one night when 1 
Seniors were to have some rites partie 
larly sacred to them. They had a spai 
railed off on the lawn. I was with son 
friends, and we started to go within the jj 
closure. A man stopped me. He said 
wasn’t a Senior and had no right with 
that select inclosure. I turned away. | 

“““Why,’ said one of my friends, “yc 
are president of this university and cam 
anywhere you like!’ 

““*No,’ I said; ‘the mere fact that I a 
president gives me no right to go where 
am not invited or where custom operat 
against me.’” 


i ; 


Presidential Speeches 1 


“And it is so with the presidency at 
with any other position. I despise a pers( 
who will use his position to gain an adva 
tage for himself, or to evade any respons 
bility, or to avoid any obligation.” 

“Still,” I commented, ‘‘there are son 
few of that class in Washington— as YK 
have observed, no doubt.” 

The President shot a quick glance at m 

“Some few!” he said dryly. 

We talked of many other things, di 
cussing various statesmen and the correc 
ness of certain policies. He showed n 
why a writer was wrong who said he cou 
not be a progressive Democrat if he a 
mired Edmund Burke, and explained } 
liking for Burke and quoted much fro 
Burke’s orations. 

The President said he intends to mal 
some speeches on his return from the Si 
Francisco Exposition next spring—‘“‘b 
cause,’ he remarked, ‘‘I shall have som 
thing to say to the people then. I have fe 
that it was not for me to appear in the r¢é 
of a prophet before the people; but whi 
this Congress is over we shall have a su 
stantial record of things achieved, and 
want to talk to the people about wh 
we have done—not about what we intel 
to do.” 

He commented on the recent electior 
expressing his satisfaction over the fa 
that, as he views it, the Democratic par 
is now a majority party and has great hop 
for the future. 

“T remember you said once that you rei 
detective stories,” I remarked. ‘“‘Do yi 
still read them?”’ e | 

“T devour them,” he replied. ‘‘I mea 
of course, the better class of detecti 
stories. 

“J like the theater, too, and especially 
good vaudeville show when I am seek 
perfect relaxation; for a vaudeville she 
is different from a play, though I am 
tensely interested in the drama in all j 
phases. Still, if there is a bad act at) 
vaudeville show you can rest reasonab 
secure that the next one may not be so ba 
but from a bad play there is no escape. ( 
course”’—and he turned his face away—‘) 
cannot go to the theater now.’ | 

He walked over to the window. 

“Good night, Mister President,’ I sa 

“Good night, Blythe,”’ he answered, ar 
as I turned at the door he was still standi 
by the window, looking, with misty eyes, 
the great Monument, towering silvery t 
the cold moonlight. 


Pray—er—continue,” said Mr. Plum. 
‘he president continued: 
With this, with so grave a feature in 
r minds, gentlemen, it therefore will 
jJear to you that in any matter regard- 
the N. Y., B. B. & E.’s future welfare 
‘ust necessarily proceed with tact, with 
tion. The case was this: The road, in 
egitimate progress and growth, was not 
7 faced on one side by the attacks of un- 
ipulous politicians, but was confronted 
the other side by a growing and ruin- 
competition. One was the outcome of 
‘other. The two were inseparable. 
However, gentlemen, this is not the 
it. What I wish to tell you is that, in 
attempts, my efforts, to free our great 
struggling enterprise from a burden 
‘ch was not only annoying but which, at 
same time, threatened its very life, 
‘as compelled to proceed in a way less 
ict and straightforward than otherwise 
nould have chosen.” 
| Yes, yes, Carver,” a voice returned ab- 
ly; ‘‘we know all that. Go on!” 
Keep still, Grote!’’ said another voice. 
“he president, frowning briefly, went on. 
I refer,” said the president stiffly, ‘‘to 
| Pequot & Millvale Railroad. It was 
hing our interests. It was eating out 
hearts. If we didn’t get our hands on 
/t’d run us into the ground!” 
“here was instantly a murmur of ani- 
tion: 
‘That’s the stuff!” ‘‘Go on, Carver!” 
2t’s hear it now!” 
‘Well,’ said the president, and he 
led blandly, ‘‘this brings me to our 
nd, to our associate—our good friend, 
. Marker!” 
gain the murmurs; again the anima- 
1. Inspired, the president went on hur- 
ly. Speech poured swiftly from his 
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‘he Back Bay could not run the P. & M. 
the map. It had tried and it had failed. 
‘ther could it buy out its rival offhand— 
‘openly anyhow. There was that crowd 
‘demagogues, those grafters down in 
shington. If the Back Bay bought its 
apetitor it must buy it on the quiet— 
t was it. And, taking up a telegram, 
president intently studied it for a mo- 
ot. Then, the paper still in his hand, 
. Carver gazed impressively at the row 
absorbed, eager faces turned earnestly 
‘ard his. 

‘Well, gentlemen,” said the president, 
e’ve got the P. & M. This morning 
ker bought the control!” 

The effect was instantaneous. Some 
‘2 in their seats; some gave vent to 
culations. One, in open glee, slapped 
‘ther on the back. Hands were shaken; 
re almost was a cheer. Then, in the 
Ist of it, the president raised his hand. 
‘And say,” he said—‘“‘all I paid was 


yp 
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Zinsky got it now. It was a con game, of 
ise; but, at the same time, it was a kind 
con game on which he was only hazily 
ormed. This, you know, ‘was his first 
it to the Street. It was, besides, not at 
| like the Wall Street he had heard about. 
‘According to accounts, Wall Street 
‘ces were fitted like pool rooms. There 
juld be a big board on the wall, and on 
» board would be numbers. Then there 
fuld be a sporting ticker, too, and a 
)per calling the numbers as they came in. 
you guessed a number right they paid 
a ten to one. If you guessed it wrong 
a got stung. It was like policy, you 
ow—only in the Wall Street game they 
{ not take any dime or dollar bets. A 
ler had to put up big money—a swell bet; 
y or a hundred bucks, perhaps. 

But this game, this deal the big guy was 
loping for—what was it? Who was the 
ne-on, too? Where was the sucker they 
ire trimming? 

‘It was at this instant that Zinsky saw 
» big guy raise his hand. 

‘And say,” he said—‘‘all I paid was 


|The gang—a lot of them, anyway—be- 
{n jumping up from the chairs. Then, 
wn the table, one of them began to 
und for silence. It was the guy they all 
led Grote; and they all scowled at him. 

What I’d like to inquire,” said Grote, 
hat there’s in it for us. No; wait!” 
ared as several began to jeer. “If we 
par for the P. & M., what price do we 
hen we turn it over to the Back Bay?” 


THE DOUBLE CRO 


(Continued from Page 7) 
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Again the cries; again the jeers: 

‘Sit down, Grote!” ‘Keep still there!’ 
““You’ve been told the price!” 

Then the lean guy, Plum, rose: 

“Possibly Mr. Grote —er—forgets we 
have already agreed on the figure. It was— 
er—one hundred and ten, Mr. Grote.” 

“That’s it!” “Sit down, Grote!”’ said 
the voices; but the guy, Grote, did not sit 
down. Instead, he gave them a sneer: 

““A hundred and ten? Rubbish! Ten 
points is only chicken feed! I move the 
price be raised to one twenty-five.” 

“Second the motion!”’ said his side kick, 
a gink they all called Weevle. ‘“‘We’re not | 
here for our health.” 

There was a hubbub at once. In the | 
midst of the uproar, however, the big guy 
raised his hand. 

““You’ve heard the question, gentlemen. 
All in favor say ‘Aye.’”’ There was a loud 
chorus of ayes! ‘‘Contrary-minded,”’ said 
the big guy, ‘‘say ‘Nay.’” A fewscattering 
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nays responded. ‘‘The ayes have it!”’ the 
big guy was saying—why, it was like a reg- 
ular lodge meeting !—when his pal, the tall, 
lean josser, unkinked himself and rose. 

““Gentlemen,”’ he said, ‘‘ will the — er — 
public stand for it?” 

The public? Zinsky, bewildered, was 
still wondering when a titter ran round the 
table. Afterward a drawling voice said: 

“Say, what have they got to say about 
it? The public be damned, Plum!” 

Evidently what he had got off must be 
some standing joke, a regular josh they all 
knew about; for again they gave a snigger. 
The tall, thin guy still stood his ground. 

“Tell me,’’ he asked: ‘‘Do you include 
the minority stockholders too?” 

Then, for the first time, Zinsky realized 
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spring. 
fresh from your garden. 
formly the highest quality of vegetables, plant 
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FERRY’S SEEDS 
They are produced by one of the largest and best equipped seed- 
growing organizations in the world. They are thoroughbred, 


mature, true to type and are of tested vitality. Start now to 
plan your garden. Wouldn't you like to gather vegetables like 


who the come-on was. For the first time 
he saw who the suckers were. The gang 
seemed to realize it too. A gust of laughter 
burst eloquently from them all. 

The big guy had risen. 

“Well, friends—well, gentlemen, I won’t 
keep you any longer. You’ll have a little 
private business you'll want to ’tend to— 
eh? With the P. & M. in our pockets—out 
o’ the way, y’ know—I shouldn’t wonder if 
there’d be something doin’ in Back Bay 
common. What? And, that being the 
case’’—he laughed heartily—‘“‘I guess we'll 
all want to get aboard before the public 
gets wise to it too! Eh, my friends?” 

There was an abrupt scraping of chairs. 
The gang got up hurriedly. Few delayed. 
Some had reached the door even before the 
big guy had finished speaking. You would 
almost have thought that some one had 
hollered Fire! And in the closet, his mouth 
agape, his eyes bulging in wonder, Zinsky 
sat breathless. 

His mind, stirred by all he had seen and 
heard, had all at once been illuminated by 
a blinding flash of light. It was not only 
that the Back Bay gang was trimming the 
P. & M.’s. It was not, either, that the two 
were trimming some one else. The whole 
outfit, the whole kit and caboodle, was 
trimming every one in sight! Yes! Only 
that was not the point, it happened. A 
gang, if it got the chance, had a right to 
trim anyone it could. Was not that what 
the boobs—the public—were for? Sure! 
But'then this gang beat any gang Zinsky had 
ever heard about. It wasn’t only trim- 
ming every one in sight; why—why 

“S-a-y!”’ said Zinsky—“‘S-a-y!” 

He had it now. The gang, the whole 
bunch, were so crooked that they were 
even trying to trim one another! 


Noon had struck. The meeting had ad- 
journed. The N. Y., B. B. & E.’s direc- 
tors, having finished all their business in 
behalf of the railroad’s interests, had de- 
parted, leaving only the-president and Mr. 
Plum. These two, with their heads close 
together, were still conversing when Jarvis 
appeared in the doorway. In his hand was 
a small wooden tray, and on the tray was 
a gold piece. 

“Well, well! What is it, Jarvis?” Mr. 
Carver grunted thickly. 

“Your fee, sir,” said Jarvis—‘“‘the fee 
for the directors’ meeting.” 

The president signed for him to put it 
on the table. Then, when Jarvis had done 
so, afterward departing, President Carver 
again turned to his fellow director. 

“Don’t be an ass, Plum—ridiculous! 
Even if they do tumble, what’s the differ- 
ence? We'll have our profits then! Why, 
we can give them all the laugh!” 


’ Twill Soon Be 
Planting Time 


Mother Earth will soon be stirring. Green shoots 
and buds and blossoms will be making their appear- 
In city, suburb and country everyone who 
has a piece of ground should plant something this 
It’s wonderful how good vegetables are 
If you want to get uni- 


the ones illustrated? They are: 


Ferry’s Early White Spine Cucumber. One of the best sorts for table 
use. Fruits early. Flesh is crisp, tender and of excellent quality. 
Ferry’s Detroit Dark Red Beet. Bestbeetforthehomegarden. Splen- 
did for canning. Uniform in size and color. Unsurpassed in quality. 


Ferry’s Seeds are sold by dealers everywhere. Write to us for our Seed 
Annual. It will tell you how, what and when to plant. 


Detroit, Michigan D. M. FERRY & CO. (Also at Windsor, Ontario) 


Now It Will Work 


3-in-One makes every automatic tool work 
easily and surely, because it lubricates perfectly. 
It never gums or collects dirt—instead 3-in-One 
actually works out dirt. 


Do what good carpenters do—always oil 
with 3-in-One all action parts or cutting edges 
of brace and bit, automatic drills and screw- 
drivers, wrenches, saws, planes, chisels—all 
your tools. That is bound to mean better work, 
and your tools will last longer. 


3-in-One prevents rust or tarnish on the 
blades and all metal parts; keeps them bright 
and sharp. It also cleans and polishes the 
wooden handles. A few drops of 3-in-One on 
your oil stone make the sharp edge come 
quicker. Try it. 

Sold in hardware, grocery, drug, housefur- 
nishing and general stores. 1 oz. 10c; 3 oz. 25c; 
8 oz. (% pt.) 50c. Also in Handy Oil Cans, 
splendid for your use, 34% oz. 25c. If your 
dealer does not keep these cans, we will send 
one by parcel post, full of 3-in-One, for 30c. 


FREE —A generous sample and Dictionary of uses. 


Three-In-One Oil Co. Ey yon 


**The best is always the 
cheapest. Reliable seeds 
cannot be afforded at 
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half price. 
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CAN YOU EARN IT? 


Or is it to be the 
same old grind of 
hard work, uncon- 
genial employment 
and only small pay? 


More. money 
Better job 5 


REAR | 


Is it to be another 
twelve months of 
standing still while 
you watch other men 
get the advancement 
you hoped to get? 


Or will you make it a year of real 
achievement? Will you realize now that the better job 
goes only to the man who has the ¢raining, and will you 
take steps now to get the training that better jobs require ? 


If you really want the coming year to count for 
something, let the International Correspondence Schools 
help you to make your progress sure and tangible. 


| INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS | It is the business of the I. C. S. to 
Box 1171, SCRANTON, PA. | raise salaries. For 23 years the I. C. S. 


Explain, without any obligation on my part, how I have been training men for success in 


can qualify for the position before which I mark , x 
=n SSS fen dae the kind of work they like best. 


Electrical Engineer Bookkeeping 

Elec. Lighting Supt. Stenography&Typewrit’g 
Telephone Expert Window Trimming 
Architect Show Card Writing 
Building Contractor Lettering & Sign Painting 


Eet"the 17-G.S: help you, too. 


Join the army of well-paid men. 


Architectural Draftsman Advertising 
Structural Engineer Commercial Illustrating 
Concrete Construction Industrial Designing 
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The coming year is the most 

important in your life. Get a real 

\ start now. The first essential to 

: success is initiative. Mark and 

1 
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mail the coupon today. 


Mine Superintendent Poultry Farming 

Stationary Engineer Teacher Spanish 
Plumbing & Steam Fitting Agriculture French 
Gas Engines Chemist German 
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New patented metal solder complete, 
that permanently repairs leaks in 
pots, roofs, radiators, joins wires and all metals. 


2\SOLDERALL| | 


4 Latestnecessityforuseinhome,shopand garage. Price 
25c, Handy blow torch 75¢. Sold separately or both 
Tube sent postpaidfora dollar bill. Dealers writefor prices. Torch 


25¢ golderall Co.,141 Liberty St., NewYork 75¢ 
pA Neo BRT RCA Berane echt Make 3 IES Nose 


’ THE 
» AmerIcAN Boy 


The biggest, brightest, best 
boys’ magazine, eagerly 
read each month by 
500,000 lively young Amer- 
icans. A rare combination 
of spirited writing and good 
sense. Cleanstories; expert 


Your Ford 


will start in cold weather on 
the first turn—when you squirt 
a few drops of gasoline into the 
Ee big primer of abe 


Reg. U. S. Pat_Off. 


PRIMING PLUG 


Wa Don't strain your back cranking. You can’t 
ime) get a spark that way. Equip your car with a 
set of Red Head Priming Plugs—$1.25 each 
at garages, auto supply and hardware stores, 
or direct. Guaranteed for a lifetime. 


Emil Grossman Mfzg. Co., Inc. 


BushTerminal— Model Factory 20 J 
Brooklyn, N.Y., U.S.A. Zl 


articles on electricity, 
mechanics, sports, etc.; lots 
of pictures. 


A whole year for $1.00 


10 cents a copyat news-stands. 
The Sprague Publishing Co. 


244 American Building 
Detroit, Mich. 


‘““YANKEE”’ No. 10 (or No. 11) is a sure-enough 
clever yankee. You grip the handle just once, turn 
it to and fro, easy like, and a slick Ratchet movement 


drives (or draws) the screw. It’s fun; not work! 
2-in. blade 35c; 3-in. 50c; 4-in. 55c; 5-in. 60c; 6-in. 70c; 8-in. 80c; 10-in. 90c; 12-in. $1.00 


” Your dealer ¢ | supply you. Look for “YANKEE” 
YANKEE’ TOOLS Wi te ne a at fm 
Snake Betler Mechanics _| NORTH BROS. MFG. CO.) Philadelphia 


EVENING POST 


“Yes,” said Mr. Plum; “but, as you 
so—er—delicately put it, can we give 
the—er—Government the laugh?” 

The president started. Almost instantly, 
though, he recovered his aplomb. 

“‘Bosh!’’ he laughed. ‘‘Buncombe, 
Plum!” 

Mr. Plum did not seem so sure, however. 
His head wagging slowly on his shoulders, 
he got up and drifted toward the door. 

“T don’t like it! I don’t like it!” he re- 
peated; and he was still saying that as he 
reached the door and passed out of view. 

The president gazed after him with a 
lurking smile, a grin. 

“Th’ dub!” he grunted. ‘Th’ big 
boob!” 

Just then the door of the closet behind 
him burst open with a crash; and the 
president leaped back, startled. 

“Huh?” he ejaculated. 

A man in a shapeless black serge suit 
stood there—a fellow whose hat, a battered 
derby, sagged down to his ears like a candle 
snufier. Mr. Carver, however, gave little 
heed to his visitor’s attire. The man, his 
head rocking slowly to and fro, was gazing 
at him with a grin of contemptuous deri- 
sion and disgust. 

“Who are you?” gasped the president. 

“Never you mind who I am!” the man 
retorted. ‘I’m onto you, all right! Why, 
you big ganef, if I was you I'd be scared if 
I was left alone! Sure; I’d be afraid I’d 
try to do myself! Yes, I would! You ain’t 
safe in your own presence. ’S right! I 
heard you—yes, I did! I was in there all 
the time; and you wasn’t only laying to 
trim every one in sight, you was trying 
to trim your own palstoo! . . . Youbig 
crook! You big ganef! Why, you’d pick 
your own pockets if you could!” 

A tide of color had crept up into the 
president’s face, and now he had grown 
scarlet. 

“Sir!” he thundered. 

The man laughed. Then with a swift 
leap he darted toward the table. The ten- 
dollar gold piece lay there, and with a cry 
of triumph he snatched it up. 

“Well, y’ don’t trim me!” he cried. 
“‘T’ve got mine anyhow!” 

A leap carried him to the door. There he 
turned. 

‘‘Say,”’ he said—and the president gazed 
at him, thunderstrueck—‘‘Say, I never 
double-crossed a pal in my time! Naw!— 
and I never squealed on one, what’s more! 
Just the same, bo, d’you know what I’m 
going to do to you?” 

Sliding out into the hall, Zinsky shot a 
glanceround him. The way was clear; and, 
turning, he bared his teeth at the astounded 
Mr. Carver. 

“T’ll tell you, bo—I’m going to blab on 
you to Horgan!” 

Then, banging the door behind him, 
Zinsky scuttled down the stairs. 


A long moment passed ere the Honorable 
James P. Carver, president of the N. Y., 
B. B. & E. woke from his stupor of aston- 
ishment. Horgan? Horgan? He had 
never heard of the man; and, grunting, he 
had turned away—when with a start, a 
wheeze, his face blanched suddenly to his 
eyes. 

““S-a-y!’’ said the president—and his 
voice broke thickly as he said it—‘“‘S-a-y!”’ 

What if Horgan was one of the Back 
Bay’s stockholders! 


Al Fimished Alddress 


ILTON LACKAYE, under protest, 

attended a gathering of Boston high- 
brows to make a short and informal talk 
on the subject of the drama. It had been 
promised that he should be introduced 
early, in order that he might complete his 
remarks and hurry back to a party where 
he was expected; but the chairman wasted 
so much time in vain oratory and delivered 
such long discourses between speeches that 
it was nearly midnight before he turned to 
where the fidgety and despairing Lackaye 
sat. 

“And now,” he said, ‘‘we are to have the 
real treat, the real purpose of this assem- 
blage. Mr. Wilton Lackaye, the distin- 
guished American actor, will give us his 
address.” 

Lackaye reached for his hat, measured 
the distance between himself and the door, 
and got on his feet preparatory to a flying 
start. 

““My address,” he said as he began mov- 
ing, “‘is the Lambs Club, West Forty-fourth 
Street, New York.” 
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“I have smoked all the @ 


Patterson brands, bi 
‘Whip’ whips them ald 


—wrote S. M. E., of Duluth, Minn. 

Thousands of other delighted smo} 
of ‘‘Whip’’ have written us volunta 
to the same effect. These letters are pli 
ing to us. They prove that smok 
real smokers, join with us in proclaim 
‘*Whip’’ the finest smoking tobacce 
the many famous brands we Patters 
have originated. 

All that I have learned from my fat] 
who devoted his life to the making of 
smoking tobaccos, and all I have lear 
in my own 30 years’ experience is | 
bodied in ‘‘Whip’’ tobacco. You pi 
ably have smoked many of our toba¢ 
and have found them good. They k 
been but stepping stones to ‘*Whi 


J. H.R of Springfield, Ill., writes: “ “Wh 
quite the most delightful blend I have ever smok 
cool, sweet, and without the hint of a sting to it 

‘‘Whip’’ owes its absolute free¢ 
from ‘‘bite’’ to the pure, natural, 1 
tobaccos used in its blending. Strong 
baccos bite,—and when you try to iso 
the ‘‘bite’? you are bound to take 
other properties that make the tobi 
fragrant and enjoyable. 


Ounce Tin Free 


‘*Whip’’ sells at 5c for an ounce 
10c for a 2-oz. tin, and in pat. pound 
midors at $1. Let me send you an ov 
can free. You'll like it so well you wi 
pay double the price if you hadto. Wi 
today; please mention dealer's name 


DC Mz Ciers 
. 7 ' 
Pres’ t. 


Patterson Bros. Tobacco Co., 
Richmond, Va. 


Also makers of ““Queed’’—the big 2% oz. 10c. tin—z 
stronger than’ Whip”? and better than many other bi 
of 2-0z. 10c. tobaccos. 


Save United Profit-! Sharing Coupons. Good for val 
premiums. Packed inall sizes of **Whip”’ and “Qu 


by a house which fi 
forty-six years hij 
been engaged in ma: 
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for thousands of bus 
nesses. Sent withol 
charge to manufat 
turing executives wl 
request it on the 


business stationer?. 


N. W. AYER & SOM 
Philadelphia 


Boston 


New York Chilg 
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The New Light Baker Electric Coupé weighs 2913 lbs.—a full thousand pounds less than any of the 
big heavy five-passenger electrics, and from 400 to 500 /bs. less than ANY enclosed electric of estab- 
lished high grade make. Mere reduction in weight is no advantage in an electric if secured at a loss 
of speed, mileage, power, strength or comfort. The achievement of the Baker is in its light weight 


PLUS 


The speed is 23 miles per hour—the highest ever built into an 
electric coupe. As for mileage, no electric made gives more per 
battery charge. In point of power, this light electric will nego- 
tiate any hill that avy motor car can climb. And it will stand up 


FULL SPEED 
FULL MILEAGE 
FULL POWER 
FULL STRENGTH 


through years of hard service, for it has the same structural 
strength which has characterized the Baker chassis and body 
for over fifteen years. (Baker Electrics have always been light 
weight cars.) And in addition, with so much less weight to carry, 


The New Light Baker Electric Coupé 


is much easier to handle on rough pavements or in congested traffic—it steers 
and turns with the least effort. There is less wear and tear on the car; tires last 
longer; wpkeep expense is reduced. In short, this electric becomes more than 
ever a source of pleasure, because of its lighter weight. 

In style and beauty the New Light Baker has set a new standard. Needless 


adornment has been supplanted by a rich, simple refinement. The color effects 
are attractive and novel. There is a smartness and distinction that can be had 
only in a car of the highest quality. A more luxurious automobile is not made. 

In the face of these facts, is there any good reason why you or your wife 
should lug around froma quarter toa half ton of extra dead weight inan electric? 


The Baker Double Drive Brougham 


is one of the most luxurious electrics of the larger type that has ever been 
built. It closely resembles the New Light Coupé in general design, the 
difference being in its larger proportions to accommodate five people instead 
of four, its double drive feature which enables operating from either front 


or rear seat, and its seating arrangement. For those who require a large 
five-passenger car this imposing brougham, equipped with every known 
motor car refinement, is an ideal model, and for a car of its size it 1s lighter than 
any other electric made. 


Before you buy an electric, read page seven of the new Baker catalog, mailed on request. 


PRICES — Broucuams: Worm gear, double drive or front wheel drive, $3250; Coupés: New Light Baker, worm gear, lever or wheel steer, $2800; 
; Bevet Gear Coupé: $2600; Roapsrers: Bevel gear, lever or wheel steer, $2300. 
Also a complete line of commercial trucks from one to five tons. 
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The New 
Light 
Baker 
Electric 
Coupé. 


Price 
$2800. 
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a Do you? 

a Then you want Good Light. 

in Who has charge of a store, office, 
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strain and irritation. 


and work by. 


1-Homes 


3-Restaurants 
4-Stores 


Reg, U.S. 
Pat. Off. 


R. S. & A. B. LACEY, Dept. A, 


turkeys, ducks and geese. 
t stock and eggs. Lowest prices; 


H. M. JONES CO. 


arealway 
experience 
guarante¢ 


and how to grow them. 


Your horse is ready when you 
are ready if you use 


RED TIP CALKS 


Sudden freezes or slect storms 
have no terror for the man whose 
horses are shod with Red Tips. 
RED TIPS are there when YOU NEED THE 

No delays, no danger of falls g 

On or off in 20 minutes. 
Send to- aside for Bocuse: S 


Money Making Poultry 

Jur specialty. Leading varieties pure-bred chick- 
S Prize winners. 

oldest 

arm. Fine 30th Anniversary catalog FREE. 

Box 98, Des Moines, lowa 


INGEE Rose 


5 


Ss grown on their ownroots. 64 years’ 
Satisfaction and safe arrival 

- “Dingee Guide to Rose Culture’’ 
is the most reliable book on roses ever printed. De- 
scribes over 1,000 varieties of roses and other flowers 
It’s free. Send today. 
The Dingee & Conard Co., Box 142, West Grove, Pa. 


STILLWELL- CALIFORNIA- HOME BOOKS 
“REPRESENTATIVE CAL. HOMES”’ 
50, $1600 to $6000—Price 50c 
““WEST COAST BUNGALOWS” 
$1, $600 to $2000—Price 50c 
_. Little Bungalows” 
= 631,$300to$1700—Price25c 
SPECIAL OFFER 
sha All 3 Books $1—Postp’d 
=x Money back if not satis’d 
E. W. Stillwell & Co., Architects, 4201 Henne Bldg., Los Angeles 
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Who wants Good Light? 


Who wants his office employees 
to do more and better work with 
fewer mistakes, fewer headachesand 
days off”? Do you? 

Then you want Good Light. 


more customers? 
Who wants customers to stay longer 
and buy more? Who wants better 
satisfied customers and more profit ? 


other building that has poor light 
and high billsforcurrent? Have you? 
Then you want Good Light. 


Alba Lighting Equipment 
enables everybody to see and work better, without eye- 
Alba softens the light and sends it 
where it is needed to display merchandise and to see by 
Alba gets more light from the same current 
or the same light from less current—saves you money. 

Send for these Pamphlets 
If you want Good Light, it is easy to get when you know tl 


lowing Lighting Articles tell the facts. 
want and for a Portfolio of Individual Suggestions. 


2-Department Stores 


Macbeth-Evans Glass Company Pittsburgh 


Sales and Showrooms also in New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, St Louis, Boston, 
Cincinnati, Cleveland, Dallas, San Francisco 


dceeeeeieteeeecie 


A Fortune to the Inventor 
who reads and heeds it, is the possible worth of the 
book we send for 6 cents postage. Write us at once. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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finer 


It enables 
everybody to see and work better.” 
Special holder for use with nitrogenlamps. 


zhting Unit: 


1e facts. The fol- 
Send for the ones you 


5-Offices 9-Theatres 
6-Clubs 10-Hospitals 
7-Hotels 11-Churches 
8-Banks 


Macbeth-Evans Glass Co Ltd Toronto 


2 giving names, rates and plans 

Hotel Guides of best hotels in U. S., mailed 

FREE OF COST. Also tell’ how travelers may have 
checks cashed at hotels. AGENTS WANTED. 

Horer Crepit Letter, Post 505 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


PAGE POULTRY BOOK 
about Ruateostdl Lacubabameaai Ts RS ELE 
commen brooders. Most practical book ever 
offered FREE. A postal gets it—WRITE TODAY. 
Prairie State Incubator Co., 115 Main Street, Homer City, Pa. 


BUSINESS MANAGER WANTED 
IN EVERY COUNTY 


Splendid opportunity for permanent work. Big money for 
capable men. Business established forty years. Product 
widely known and easy to sell. If you are in earnest and 
willing to work steadily to earn money, write for full 
particulars. 

MONUMENTAL BRONZE CO. 1 Howard Ave, Bridgeport, Conn. 


// TAYLOR ATHLETIC GOODS \_ 


Can be ordered by mail. Buy 
direct and get the best. 
Send for ¥ catalog. 


ALEX. TAYLOR & CO. 


Mail Order Dept., 30 E. 42d Street, N.Y. J& 
Agents Wanted 


Roses, Plants, Seeds 


Trees, Shrubs, 
Bulbs, etc., by 
mail, express 
or freight. 


Safe arrival 

and satisfac- 

tion guaran- 

i] teed. Every- 

thing you 

want for 

lawn, garden 

or orchard. 

1200 acres 

devoted to growing stock, 60 in hardy rosesalone. 
45 greenhouses. 61 years’ experience. 192-page 
Catalog Free. Write for it today. (89) 


THE STORRS & HARRISON CO. 
Box 567, Painesville, Ohio 
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I found out. I did it through my wife. 
She worked on it from 1900 to 1905 A. D. 
And at last we found out. It was because 
he looked like a fighter ! 

Somehow that haunted Grace, she said. 
She had learned that many men were not 
known at all—until after marriage. Far 
be it from her to be suspicious of a man so 
good; but somehow the town—bless my 
soul, the city!—of Bodbank looked on 
Matt as aman capable of physical prowess, 
violence, rough actions. Where there was 
smoke She was fond of him. And 
yet Besides, now it was rather too 
late. That day had gone! 

Poor Matt! If it had not been for George 
Modus Colgate I suppose he would have 
been holding to this day his false, vain 
hope—and the hose. And I suppose he 
would have gone on just looking like a 
fighter. 

The name of Colgate sounds like a par- 
son’s name to me. The name of Tinkham 
makes me think of a dentist. Carrington 
sounds like a doctor, Barrows like a lawyer, 
and Colgate like a minister; but George M. 
was no minister. 

If you took the word of that man Colgate 
who blew into Bodbank from Terre Haute, 
Indiana, you would have to believe that 
most of his two hundred and twenty 
pounds was in his head; if you used your 
own observation and experience you would 
conclude that it was all distributed in other 
places, and none left for any place above 
his biplane ears. 

Chapman, the chief of police, said Col- 
gate was a bad man, and is my authority 
for the statement that he had been a 
private detective, hired by a street-car 
company in the Hoosier State to slug pro- 
moters of labor unionism. By and by he 
had threatened to tell the Public Service 
Commission what he knew, and so the 
corporation sent him over to Bodbank to 
live with his wife and two children who 
promised to be just as bony and big and 
coarse and red-haired and freckled as he. 

One of those Frazer houses on Frazer 
Street was hired for him, and it backed up 
to Grace Le Croix’s property, on the other 
side of a high board fence. And, gentle- 
men, thus it is that Destiny works, her 
wonders to perform. 

Two years ago, come this January 
second week, Matthew Fales was in his 
music store, wondering what to do with a 
stack of unsold sheet music, like After the 
Ball, Sweet Marie, The Sidewalks of New 
York, and Comrades. And he had just 
concluded to give away an assortment with 
every Hansen Upright sold, when in came 
Colgate, leaving the door open so that a 
draft of winter blew Now the Sunshine 
Lingers There down the wide aisle between 
the phonographs and the pianos. 

“Do you sell them disk records?” he 
roared. 

“T do,” said Matthew. 
to hear some?” 

“‘That’s what I’m here for. Let’s hear 
The Lost Chord,” said George M., resting 
his derby on the back of his red head. 

The Lost Chord did not make any ap- 
parent impression on Colgate. While it was 
rolling off he unbuttoned his overcoat, 
which was too small for him, and found a 
quill toothpick in his vest pocket, which he 
examined and threw on the floor. 

“This is a punko town,” he said to Fales, 
looking at him, with his pink, bushy lashes 
close together. “‘Punko! Punko! Punko! 
Play the Meandering Rag.” 

So Matt took the record from the rack 
and played it. 

“Nice lively one, isn’t it?’’ he said with 
his sales air. 

“T’ve heard better,”’ the stranger said in 
gloom. 

“What name?” asked Matt, for Bod- 
bank is now so big that unfamiliar faces 
can be seen every day, and sometimes in 
the churches. 

The other man sneered. 

mee play Get Out and Get Under,”’ he 
said. 

So Matt played Get Out and Get Under; 


“Do you want 


‘and all the time it was playing the pro- 


fessional slugger stared at the proprietor of 
the store with an expression of curiosity 
and contempt. When the needle began to 
clack and the tune was over, Colgate 
yawned and looked round the store. 

“Say, this is dead!’ he complained, 
making a sweep with one of his red paws. 
“They wouldn’t stand for no shop like this 
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in Indianapolis. There ain’t but two ra 
roads enterin’ this town, and anybody’ 
know it.” 

“Boost for Bodbank!” said Fales, nr 
membering the slogan of the Chamber | 
Commerce. f | 

“Me!” yelled the stranger. “Me! N 
on the boost. Why, they don’t know enoug 
in this town to run for Congress! Whe 
do you think you get off with this on 
horse music store, for instance?” 

So then he went out; but the 
afternoon, and the next and the next, 
came back. He heard thirty-five tune 
shelled peanuts on the floor, and used t 
telephone four times. At last Fales pluck 
up courage to ask him what kind of a tal 
ing machine he owned at home. | 

“What do you think I come in to list 
for if I had one of these machines , 
home?” Colgate asked. “You must thir 
my mind is skidding. Why, the on 
talking machine I’ve got at home is n 
wife!” $ 

I think Matt was hurt. He said: * 

“Then the concerts are over.” . 

“They are, eh?’ bellowed George ) 
“Over, eh? No more Oh, Paradise! f 
me, eh? Then let me tell’ you this: Yi 
may have this river town bluffed, but yi 
haven’t got me bluffed. I’ve got yo 
name and number. They told me you w 
a fighter and I came in to give you t 
once over. I frisked you and there wasr 
anythin’ there. You’re a dummy! If 
stood all right in this town I’d beat youu 
I certainly don’t like your face.” * 

Saying which, George Colgate button 
up his overcoat, did up the clasps on } 
big overshoes, and went out into the sno 

It was a sad moment for Matt. All] 
life he had looked like a fighter. Ever 
body had told him he was a fighter, but 
had never had a fight; he had no inclir 
tion to fight. And yet, as he himself h 
said, he stood there, with an empty feeli 
in his stomach—remember, a man pi 
forty years, who had never indulged in 
violent deed and hardly a cross word; w. 
was interested only in pianos, disk recor 
botany, and the hose and coal BCU 
Grace Le Croix’s. 

And he could not tell what caused tk 
empty feeling. He went to the back of t 
store and looked into the mirror in t 
washroom. He thought of what peo} 
said about him and he looked at hims¢ 
and he came to what I suppose was 
unfounded conclusion. 

I testify with accuracy when I say tl 
three weeks afterward, when he met } 
walking on Saturday afternoon up the h, 
he spoke to me about an extension of cre¢| 
and we went along together very slow. 
I say we walked slowly, because I was) 
knots with the rheumatism and a long si 
would have broken my leg just as suri 
as a sudden turn would have broken 1 
neck. In those days I was half a man a 
half a limestone. 

When we came to Grace’s house she yj 
at the window, between the geraniums a 
the ivy, like a mother waiting for her boy 
come home from school, and Matt saw h 
and he caught his breath the way the o 
woman kind of man does. 

“You'd better rest here a minute, }. 
Shook,” he said; ‘‘and that will give m| 
chance to goin and bring up some coal 
Grace.” 

He went, without any answer from 1 
and a couple of minutes later he came 
out of the cellar bulkhead with two ;| 
hods. She met him at the back door, j 
as she had met him for years; and when 
had put the coal inside the door he slap} 
his cold hands together to knock off 
dust, just as he had done on winter d: 
almost as long as I could remember. § 
stood on the top step of the back porch 
he looked up at her, for her cheeks w 
ca, just as they had been when ane we 
girl. } 

I glanced at them, and it was a pre 
picture in spite of their ages. I looked de 
the hill, and could see the ice cutters we 
ing like black dots moving on the wh 
ice of the river; and, so far as I kne 
provided we could get relief from | 
Interstate Commerce Commission in 
commodity freight-rate case—peace 
everywhere. 

Now Grace owned a cat. The cat’s 
was Solomon. This, I thought, was not 
account of his wisdom, but because 
another similarity he bore to the Bibl 


acter. He had a thousand wives and 
lodged a boot for every one. He wasa 
ese cat, and handsome and noisy and 
yin courtship. And at that moment 
non came over the high board fence 
jut touching it, fell in the snow, and 
jieve his lives went out in quick suc- 
on, including the ninth and last. 

» came over the fence propelled by the 
of a brutal toe. This was plainly so, 
ase language to that effect followed 
over the fence; and I knew that 
ge M. Colgate was on the other side. 
was pathetic to see Grace Le Croix 
up that dying cat in her arms. The 
of her pet, I fully believe, was forgot- 
‘the tears that started in her eyes were 
for herself, but for the dumb and 


red with red hair, which had seized 
‘op of the fence; and as Colgate’s face 
ared she looked at him squarely. 

f I were a man ”? she said, catch- 
yer breath. Colgate grinned and dis- 
ared; so she turned to poor Matt and 
aid: “Do it for me!” 

Jo what?’’ he stammered. 

}o over that fence and thrash that 


No, Grace,” he said, turning white. 
‘must not have violence. Better 


-must thrash that man. Go over the 
2 and give him a thrashing, Matthew 
PY ag 


Te is a much larger man,” he com- 
veda. 
Jo over that fence and thrash that 


sure! 
‘should be arrested.” 
You are a fighter. Go over that fence 
thrash that creature!” 
You say you want me to fight?”’ 
Jo over that fence and thrash that 
cure!”’ 
ad Matt went over the fence. 
was too far away to stop the rash act, 
T hobbled up as quickly as I could 
ugh the snow. The boards were so 
‘we could not see over them. Grace 
ivery straight, with her hands clenched 
er sides and the old red glow on her 
ks. In spite of her gray hairs she 
ed very young. 
feared the worst. I entertained appre- 
ion as I heard exclamations, profanity, 
ts and roars from Colgate’s rough 
at, but not a sound from poor Fales. 
was an unskilled knight in his maiden 
ict. What would it avail him to look 
a fighter? I thought that it was fortu- 
that Doctor Reeve lived near at hand. 
You’d better go into the house,” I said 
race; but she did not stir. 
sheard something thump against the 
e; I thought of Matt. I heard blows 
‘ing hard; I thought of Matt. Ihearda 
ing of clothing, and I thought of Matt. 
ast the noise ceased and Matt climbed 
< painfully over the fence. A look of 
‘et and grief was on his face. His collar 
torn. Snow was up his sleeves. His 
yy hat was crumpled in. Dusk was 
‘ering about one of his eyes. He fell 
‘er than climbed down into the snow- 
; and limped toward us, panting. 
ales,” said I, ‘‘you have no one to 
‘ne but yourself. It was you who 
ced into the disaster with open eyes.” 
-e was so out of breath he could hardly 
‘k, but he pointed back with a red 
ar to the yard from which he had come 
‘said: ‘‘ Listen!” 
. was a woman’s strident voice that 
e from beyond the fence. 
Freddy!’ she screamed. ‘“‘Freddy!”’ 
Ma’am?” said the boy’s voice from a 
low. 
Come here!” 
‘What fer?” ; 

uick as you can! I want you to take 
eet while I take his head. Somebody 
licked Popper!” 


} 


hat was nearly two years ago, gentle- 


/ was this last October that Fales called 
into the old Le Croix house. They had 
le some additions to it after tango 
ie had speeded the sales of disk records 
todbank and its environs. Carpenters’ 
“ings as well as autumn leaves were on 
oe Fales called me in to show me 


es. 
ce had him in her arms, with that 
young mother has—a look which 
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is not duplicated or equaled in beauty, 
gentlemen, by anything else on God’s 
green earth. She had him rolled up in 
some of that stuff which is covered with 
silky fuzz—a kind of soufflé material that is 
as appurtenant to babies as ice-cream shades 
of pink; and she unfolded him as though he 
was an example of the glassblower’s art. 

Believe every word I say when I tell you 
he looked like Emma Bradley’s own. He 
had a battling eye; his little neck gave 
promise of being viciously thick. What- 
ever the nature of his soul, the appearance 
of its temple was that of a plug-ugly. 

As I was observing this Grace looked up 
from her pride to me and said: “Isn’t his 
expression the exact image of his father?” 

“Exact!” I said. 

“And hasn’t he the sweetest, tenderest 
expression you ever, ever saw?” 

Well, of course a man has to make 
allowances. 

Fales walked downtown with me that 
morning and I asked him the question 
which had been on my mind. 

“Matt,” said I, ‘“‘as Nature made you, 
youare the retiring type. Themotto should 
take the place of the crossed swords over 
your fireplace. You are fond of the wild 
flowers and the evening round the parlor 
lamp. Grace tells me she got her first 
insight into your real tenderness of char- 
acter when she saw you sit down in her 
front room and weep because you had 
knocked a man senseless. 

“You wouldn’t stop, though she came 
down from the high perch of intellect and 
dignity to say to you: ‘But Matt, dear, 
you knocked the stuffin’ out of him!’ You 
are the kind of man who turneth away 
wrath with a soft answer; and you would, 
by the dictates of your nature, turn your 
other cheek to the certain disadvantage 
that always awaits it. 

“Tell me, Matt,’’ said I, ‘‘whatever in 
the world put it into you to beat that man?” 

“Well, it was this,’ he said: ‘“‘Every- 
body thought I was a fighter; and at 
ast ——” 

“‘ At last—what?” 

“At last I thought so.” 

And in this answer you will find the se- 
cret of many of the world’s great triumphs, 
the solution of historical and immortal 
personalities, and the justification of George 
Henry Gunn when, to the suggestion that 
Jamieson thought he was a real-estate 
manipulator, he said: 

“Tt is just like a man thinking he is in 
love.” 

Editor's Note—This is one of a series of Bod- 
bank Stories by Mr. Child. The next will appear 
in an early number. 


fl Correction 


November 23, 1914. 


EDITOR THE SATURDAY EVENING Post, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. , 


N AN article appearing in your issue of 

November twenty-first, by Doctor Dern- 
burg, entitled Germany and England—The 
Real Issue, the following remark appears: 
“and the big liners of .the Cunard Line can 
live only by subsidies.” 

We have no intention and do not feel 
called upon to enter into any controversy 
with Doctor Dernburg as to the merits of 
his article generally, but as regards his 
remarks relating to this company we must 
stigmatize his statement as an absolute 
untruth. Before making such sweeping re- 
marks Doctor Dernburg should have taken 
the trouble to obtain and read this com- 
pany’s balance sheets. Furthermore, he 
might have acquainted himself with the 
exact terms of the Cunard Company’s ar- 
rangements with the British Government, 
when he would have found that the Cunard 
Company depends for its dividends only 
upon its ordinary trading sources, and 
apart from receiving a lump-sum payment 
for carrying mails and parcel post—an 
amount much less than we would receive 
under the International Postal Tariff—is 
not receiving any government allowance, 
and certainly no subsidies in the sense in 
which some German companies have re- 
ceived such government payments for years 
past. Wealso take direct exception to Doctor 
Dernburg’s additional point that ‘German 
ships exceed in comfort anything launched 
from British shipyards,’ an exception 
which we feel sure the traveling public will 


sustain. Yours truly, 
THE CUNARD STEAMSHIP Co., LTD. 
Per Chas. P. Sumner. 
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Parsons De- 
fendum Ledger, 
Parsons Mercantile 
Bond, Parsons Bond, Par- 
sons London Bond, Parsons 
Linen, Parsons Parchment Bristol. 
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HEN we took the 
catsup problem 
in hand, we soon 
learned that the only 
way to make a Beech- 
Nut Delicacy of Tomato 
Catsup is to put up 


the tomatoes direct from 
the vines—retaining the 
fresh tomato flavor. 


Here in Rochester we get 
the finest tomatoes in the 
world. Two hours only in the 
making—and the Catsup is 
finished, bottled, sterilized, 
ready for your table. 


Tell your grocer to send you a bottle 
of Beech-Nut Tomato Catsup of this 
season’s packing. Its flavor is fine. 


BEECH-NUT PACKING CO. 
CANAJOHARIE, N. Y. 


Catsup Plant at Rochester, N. Y. 
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On Bond Paper 


“How to lest Bond Paper” 
— mailed FREE 


HE importance of using a QUALITY paper for 
your correspondence and other office stationery is 
so widely appreciated that it is no longer a matter of 
whether you will usea high-grade bond paperornot—but 
of HOW you can get the bond best fitted to your uses. 
In this little book is a series of tests that expert papermen 


use to help you tell quality in bond papers. 
you can absolutely depend on these in judging quality. 


The book is yours just for the asking 


With the book are samples of Parsons Old Hampden Bond, to be had 
in 10 colors. It is one of the oldest brands of the Parsons Paper Company, 
makers of quality bond papers for sixty- 
one years. Test these samples as explained 
in this little book. You willsee why this 
high-grade, plate-finished paper has a 
nation-wide sale. You will find it ideal for 
personal use and office stationery. Stock 


envelopes to match from any printer or 

lithographer. 

Write for the book and the samples TODAY. 
\ PARSONS PAPER COMPANY 

Holyoke Mass. 


In your buying 


“‘Makers also of 


Parsons Scotch Linen Ledger’ 
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What Is 
Your Boy Worth? 


UDGE BEN B. LINDSEY says 


that ‘‘Every boy is potentially worth 
more than a million dollars to the nation.”’ 
In writing of the boys who sell The Saturday 
Evening Post he says: 


“*T am just delighted’ with what you 
are doing and the way you are doing 
it. The boy who is busy with good 
work like this ts not the kind to get 
into trouble. This kind of a boy 1s 
bound to win, not only in making a 
creditable record in selling THE Post 
but also through selling THE POST; 
to lay the foundation of a successful 
career and a useful citizenship.’ 


Perhaps no man in America knows boys better than 
does Judge Lindsey. He knows what appeals to 
them and what makes good men of them. 


If you have a boy who wants to earn his own spend- 
ing money, /he Saturday Evening Post will help him 
do it. By delivering the weekly to friends and neigh- 
bors outside of school hours your boy can earn a 
lot of money without associating with undesirable 
companions, and can get a training that will be of 
inestimable value in later life. It will help to make 
him one of the million-dollar boys of whom Judge 
Lindsey writes. 


To any boy we will send everything necessary. There 
isn’t one cent of expense. Your boy can be just as 
successful as are thousands of other boys. 


By just sending us a line any boy may receive every- 
thing necessary, including a most interesting booklet 
about boys and what they- have accomplished, en- 


titled ‘What Shall I Do With My Boy?” 


Box 712, Sales Division 
THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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RUGGLES OF RED GAP 


(Continued from Page 19) 


fire over which a cooking pot hung. The 
two lads of ten years or so rushed from the 
tent to regard me, both attired in shirts and 
leggings of deerskin profusely fringed after 
the manner in which the red Indians deco- 
rate their outing or lounge suits. They 
were armed with sheath knives and revolvers 
and the taller bore a rifle. 

“Howdy, stranger!” exclaimed the one, 
and the other repeated the simple American 
phrase of greeting. Responding in kind I 
was bade to seat myself on a fallen log, 
which I did. For some moments they ap- 
peared to ignore me, excitedly discussing 
an adventure of the night before and ad- 
dressing each other as Dead Shot and 
Hawk Eye. From their quaint backwoods 
speech I gathered that Dead Shot, the 
taller lad, had the day before been captured 
by a band of hostile redskins who would 
have burned him at the stake but for the 
happy chance that the chieftain’s daughter 
had become enamored of him and cut his 
bonds. 

They now planned to return to the en- 
campment at nightfall to fetch away the 
daughter, whose name was White Fawn, 
and cleaned and oiled their weapons for the 
enterprise. Dead Shot was vindictive in 
the extreme, swearing to engage the chieftain 
in mortal combat and to cut his heart out, 
the same chieftain in former years having 
led his savage band against the forest home 
of Dead Shot, while he was yet too young 
to defend it, and scalped his parents. 

“T was a mere stripling then, but now 
the coward will feel my steel,’’ he coldly 
declared. 

It had become absurdly evident as I 
listened that the whole thing was but spoof- 
ing of a silly sort that lads of this age will 
indulge in, for I had seen the younger one 
take his seat at the luncheon table. But 
now they spoke of a raid on the settlement 
to procure grub, as the American slang for 
food has it. Bidding me stop on there and 
to utter the cry of the great horned owl if 
danger threatened, they stealthily crept to- 
ward the buildings of the camp. Presently 
came a scream, followed by a hoarse shout 
of rage. A second later the two dashed by 
me into the dense woods, Hawk Eye bear- 
ing a plucked fowl. Soon Mr. Waterman 
panted up the path brandishing a barge pole 
and demanding to know the whereabouts of 
the marauders. As he had apparently for 
the moment reverted to his primal African 
savagery I deliberately misled him by indi- 
cating a false direction, upon which he went 
off muttering the most frightful threats. 

The two culprits returning put their fowl 
in the pot to boil and swore me eternal fidel- 
ity for having saved them. They declared 
I should thereafter be known as Keen 
Knife, and that, needing a service, I might 
call upon them freely. 

“‘Dead Shot never forgets a friend,” af- 
firmed the taller lad, whereupon I formally 
shook hands with the pair and left them to 
their childish devices. 

They were plotting as I left to capture 
“that nigger” as they called him and put 
him fo death by slow torture. But I wasnow 
shrewd enough to suspect that I might still 
be far from the Western frontier of America. 
The evidence had been cumulative, but was 
no longer questionable. I mean to say one 
might do here somewhat after the way of 
our own people at a country house in the 
shires. I resolved at the first opportunity 
to have a look at a good map of our late 
colonies. 

Late in the afternoon’our party gathered 
upon the small dock and I understood that 
our host now returned from his trouting. 
Along the shore of the lake he came, pro- 
pelled in a native canoe by a hairy back- 
woods person quite wretchedly gotten up, 
even for a wilderness. Our host himself, I 
was quick to observe, was vogue to the last 
detail, with a sense of dress and equipment 
that can never be acquired, having to be 
born in one. As he stepped from his frail 
craft I saw that he was rather slight of 
stature, dark, with slender mustaches, a 
finely sensitive nose and eyes of an almost 
austere repose. That he had much of the 
real manner was at once apparent. He 
greeted the Flouds and his own family with 
just that faint touch of easy superiority 
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which would stamp him to the trained : 
as one that really mattered. Mrs. B 
beckoned me to the group. # 

Tet Ruggles take your things—Cou 
Egbert’s man,” she was saying. Afte 
startled glance at Cousin Egbert our h 
turned to regard me with flattering inter 
for a moment, then transferred to me 
oddments of fishing machinery—his 
his creel, his luncheon hamper, landing 1 
small scales, ointment for warding 
midges, a jar of cold cream, a case conti 
ing smoked glasses, a rolled map, a cam¢ 
a book of flies. As I was stowing these 
explained that his sport had been wretch 
no fish had been hooked because his gu 
had not known where to find them. Ih 
glanced at the backwoods person refer 
to and at once did not like the look in 
eyes. He winked swiftly at Cousin Egb 
who coughed rather formally. 

“Let Ruggles help you to change,” 
tinued Mrs. Effie. “He’s awfully hal 
Poor Cousin Egbert is perfectly help 
now without him 

So I followed our host to his own 
tached hut, though feeling a bit queer 
being passed about inthis manner. Im 
to say as if I were a basket of fruit. Yi 
found it a grateful change to be serving 
who knew our respective places and whi 
should do for him. His manner of spe 

also, was less barbarous than that of 
others, suggesting that he might have li 
among our own people a fortnight or so; 
have tried earnestly to correct his defie 
cies; in fact, he remarked to me after a 
“T fancy I talk rather like one of y¢ 
selves, what?’’ And he was as please 
Punch when I assured him that I had 
served this. He questioned me at len 
regarding my association with the Hoi 
able George and the houses at which 
would have stayed, being immensely } 
ticular about names and titles. 

“You'll find us vastly different here,’ 
said with a sigh as I held his coat for I 
“Crude, I may say. In truth Red € 
where my interests largely confine me, 
town of impossible persons. You’ll se 
no time what I mean.” 

“T can already imagine it, sir,’”’ I said 

“Tt’s not for want of example,” he adi 
“Scores of times I show them better w 
but they’re eaten up with commer 
ism—money-grubbing.” 

I perceived him to be a person of profo 
and interesting views; and it was with 
gret I left him, to bully Cousin Egbert 
evening dress. It is undoubtedly true: 
he will never wear this except it have 
look of having been forced upon him by 
eral persons of superior physical stren| 

The evening passed in a refined mai 
with cards and music, the latter bi 
emitted from a phonograph, which I | 


Egbert and the Mixer were absent—li 
companied our host in search of them.| 
Cousin Egbert’s hut we found them, seé 
at a bare table playing at cards—a g 
called seven-upwards, I learned. Coll 
Egbert had removed his coat, collar 1 
cravat and his sleeves were rolled tol 
elbows like a navvy’s. Both smokedl 
brown paper cigarettes. | 

“You see?” murmured Mr. Belk 
Jackson as we looked in upon them. 

“Quite so, sir,” I said discreetly. | 

The Mixer regarded her son-in-law * 
some annoyance I thought. ‘‘ Run off to } 
Jackson,” she directed. 


offended her had she observed it, but! 
was now speaking to Cousin Egbert, | 
had stared at us brazenly. 
“Ring that bell for the coon, § 
Dough. Let’s have a little Scotch.” | 
It queerly occurred to me that she nid 


bravado, to annoy Mr. Belknap-Jacks<¢ 


| 
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I Thought We Were Trekking Clear Up to the North Pole 


HURSDAY, the nineteenth. Splash! 
... That’sme, Matilda Anne! That’s 
me falling plump into the pool of mat- 
rimony before I’ve had time to fall in 

ve! And oh, Matilda Anne, Matilda Anne, 
e got to talk to you! You may be six thousand miles away, but still you’ve got to 
my safety valve. I’d blow up and explode if I didn’t express myself to some one. 
r it’s so lonesome out here I could go and commune with the gophers. This isn’t a 
enty-part letter, my dear, and it isn’t a diary. It’s the coral ring on which I’m cutting 
7 teeth of desolation. For every so often I’ve simply got to sit down and talk to 
me one or I’ll go mad—clean, stark, staring mad. It may even happen this will never 
sent toyou. But I like to think of your reading it some day, page by page, when I’m fat 
id forty, or, what’s more likely, when Duncan has me finally shut up in a padded cell. 
r you were the one who was closest to me in the old days, Matilda Anne, and when 
was in trouble you were always the staff on which I leaned, the calm-eyed 
Ilie-on-the-Spot who never seemed to fail me! And I think you will understand. 
But there’s so much to talk about I scarcely know where to begin. The funny part of 
all is I’ve gone and married the Other Man! And you won’t understand that a bit, 
less I start at the beginning. But when I look back, there doesn’t seem to be any 
ginning, for it’s only in books that things really begin and end in a single lifetime. 
»wsomever—as Chinkie used to say—when I left 
ju and Scheming Jack in that funny little stone house 
}yours in Corfu and got to Palermo, I found Lady 
ratha and Chinkie there at the Hétel des Palmes and 
e yacht being coaled from a tramp steamer’s bunkers 
\the harbor. So I went on with them to Monte Carlo. 
e had a terrible trip all the way up to the Riviera, 
\d I was terribly seasick, and those lady novelists who 
ve to get their heroines off on a private yacht never 
‘eam that in anything but duck-pond weather the 
dinary yacht at sea is about the meanest habitation 
tween heaven and earth. But it was at Monte Carlo 
igot the cable from Uncle Charlton telling me the 
hilean revolution had wiped out our nitrate mine con- 
ssions and that your poor little 
aibby’s nest egg had been smashed. 


ITLLUS TRATED 


yself a beggar. 
I paid off poor Hortense, who 
rough her tears proclaimed that 
e’d go with me anywhere and with- 
it any thought of wages—imagine 
‘ing hooked up by a maid to whom 
’u were under such democratizing 
)ligations!—but I was firm, for I 
ew the situation might as well be 
ced first as last. Then I counted up 
y letter of credit and found I had 
st six hundred and seventy-one 
lars—American money—between 
eand beggary. Then I sent a cable 
' Theobald Gustav—so condensed 
iat he thought it was code—and 
ter on found that he’d been sending 
»wers and chocolates all the while to 
ie Hotel del’ Athénée, the long boxes 


I Lay There Watching 
Olie in a Sort of Torpor 
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duly piled up in tiers like coffins at the morgue. 
Then Theobald’s aunt, the baroness, called on 
me in state. She came in that funny old- 
fashioned shallow landau of hers, in which she 
looked for all the world like an oyster on the 
half shell, and spoke so pointedly of the danger of international marriages that I felt sure 
she was trying to shoo me away from my handsome and kingly Theobald Gustav, which 
made me quite calmly and solemnly tell her that I intended to take Theobald out of 
undersecretaryships— posts which really belonged to the best-selling romances—and put 
him in the shoe business in some nice New England town! 

From Monte Carlo I scooted right up to Paris. Two days later I caught the boat train 
for Cherbourg. And there at the rail as I stepped on the steamer was the Other Man, to 
wit, Duncan Argyll McKail, in a most awful-looking, yellow-plaid English mackintosh. 
His face went a little blank as he clapped eyes on me, for he’d dropped in at Banff last 
October when Chinkie and Lady Agatha and I were there for a week. He’d been very 
nice that week at Banff, and I liked him alot. But when Chinkie saw him going it a bit 
too strong, as he put it, and quietly tipped Duncan Argyll off as to Theobald Gustav, 
the aforesaid D. A. bolted back to his ranch without so much as saying good-by to me. 
For Duncan Argyll MecKail isn’t an Irishman, as you might in time gather from that 
name of his. He’s a Scotch Canadian, and he’s nothing but a broken-down civil engineer 

who’s taken up farming in the Northwest. But I could 

see right away that he was a gentleman—I hate that 

word, but where’ll you get another one to take its 

\ place?—and had known nice people, even before I found 

} out he’d taught the Duchess of S to shoot bighorn. 

; He’d run over to England to finance a codéperative 

wheat-growing scheme, but had failed, because every- 

thing is so unsettled in England just now. But you’rea 

woman, and before I go any farther you'll want to know 
what Duncan looks like. 

Well, he’s not a bit like his name. The West has 
shaken a good deal of the Covenanter out of him. He’s 
tall and gaunt and wide-shouldered, and has brown eyes 
with hazel specks in them, and a mouth exactly like 
Holbein’s Astronomer’s, and a skin that is almost as 
disgracefully brown as an Indian’s. On the whole, if a 
Lina Cavalieri had happened to marry a Lord Kitchener, 
and had happened to have a thirty-year-old son, I feel 
quite sure he’d have been the dead spit, as the Irish 
say, of my own Duncan Argyll. And Duncan Argyll, 
alias Dinky-Dunk, is rather reserved and quiet and, I’m 
afraid, rather masterful, but not as Theobald Gustay 
might have been, for with all his force the modern 
German, it seems to me, is like the bagpipes in being 
lacking in suavity. And all the way over Dinky-Dunk 
was so nice that he almost took my breath away. 

He was also rather audacious, gritting his teeth in 
the face of the German peril, and I got to like him so 
much I secretly decided we’d always be good friends, 
old-fashioned, above-board, platonic good friends. But 
the trouble with platonic love is that it’s always turn- 
ing out too nice to be platonic, or too platonic to be nice. 
So I had to look straight at the bosom of that awful 
yellow-plaid English mackintosh and tell Dinky-Dunk 
ry the truth. And Dinky-Dunk listened, with his Astron- 

omer mouth set rather grim, but otherwise not in the 
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least put out. His sense of confidence 
worried me. It was like the quietness 
of the man who is holding back his 
trump. And it wasn’t until the impos- 
sible little wife of an impossible big 
lumberman from Saginaw, Michigan, 
showed me the Paris Herald with the 
cable in it about that spidery Russian 
stage dancer, L , getting so nearly 
killed in Theobald’s car down at Long 
Branch, that I realized there was a 
trump ecard and that Dinky-Dunk had 
been too manly to play it. I had a lot 
of thinking to do the next three days. 

When Theobald came on from Wash- 
ington and met the steamer my con- 
science troubled me and I should still 
have been kindness itself to him if it 
hadn’t been for his proprietary man- 
ner—which, by the way, had never 
annoyed me before— coupled with what 
I already knew. We had luncheon in 
the Della Robbia room at the Vander- 
bilt and Iwas digging the marrons out of 
a Nesselrode when, presto, it suddenly 
came over me that I could never marry 
a foreigner. I sat back and stared at 
Theobald’s handsome pink face with its 
Krupp-steel blue eyes and its haughtily 
upturned mustache ends. He must 
have seen that look of appraisal on my 
own face, for he clouded up like a hurt 
child. But he was too much of a dip- 
lomat to show his feelings. He merely s 
became so unctuously polite that I felt 
like poking him in his steel-blue eye with 
my mint straw. 

Remember, Matilda Anne, not a word was said, not one 
syllable about what was there in both our souls. Yet it 
was one of life’s biggest moments, the Great Divide of a 
whole career—and I went on eating Nesselrode, and Theo- 
bald went on pleasantly smoking his cigarette and approv- 
ingly inspecting his well-manicured nails. It was funny, 
but it made me feel blue and unattached and terribly 
alone in the world. Now TI can see things more clearly. I 
know that mood of mine was not the mere child of caprice. 
Looking back, I can see how Theobald had been more critical, 
more silently combative, from the moment I stepped off the 
steamer. I realized, all at once, that he had secretly been 
putting me toastrain. I won’t say it was because my dot 
had gone with the nitrate mines, nor that he had discovered 
that Duncan had crossed on the same steamer with me. 
But these prophetic bones of mine told me there was trouble 
ahead. 

And I felt so forsaken and desolate in spirit that when 
Duncan whirled me out to Westbury in a hired motor car 
to see the Great Neck First defeated by the Meadow 
Brook Hunters I went with the happy-go-lucky glee of a 
truant who doesn’t give a hang what happens. Dinky- 
Dunk was interested in polo ponies, for he’d bred and sold 
mounts to the biggest polo clubs. And he loved the game. 
And he was so genuine and sincere and human, as we sat 
there side by side, that I wasn’t a bit afraid of him and 
knew we could be chums and didn’t mind his lapses into 
silence nor his extension-sole English shoes and crazy Lon- 
don cravat. And I was happy until the school bell rang— 
which took the form of Theobald’s phone message to the 
hotel reminding me of our dinner engagement. It was an 
awful dinner, for intuitively I knew what was coming, and 
quite as intuitively he knew what was coming, and even 
the waiter knew when it came, for I flung Theobald’s ring 
right against T. G’s stately German chest. There’d be no 
good in telling you, Matilda Anne, what led up to that 
most unladylike action. But I know you’ll take my word 
when I say he deserved it. The one thing that hurts is that 
he had the triumph of being the first to sever diplomatic 
relations. In the language of Owen Davis and my fellow 
countrymen, he threw me down! 

Twenty minutes later, after composing my soul and 
powdering my nose, I was phoning all over the city trying 
to find Duncan. I got him at last and he came to the 
hotel on the run. Then we picked up an old horse-hansom 
on Fifth Avenue and went rattling off through Central 
Park. There I promptly and shamelessly proposed to my 
Dinky-Dunk, though he is too much of a gentleman not to 
swear it’s a horrid lie and that he’d have fought through an 
acre of Greek fire to get me! But, whatever happened, 
Count Theobald Gustav von Guntner threw me down, and 
Dinky-Dunk caught me on the bounce, and now instead 
of going to embassy balls and talking world politics like a 
Mrs. Humphry Ward heroine I’ve married a shack owner 
who grows wheat up in the Canadian Northwest. And 
instead of wearing a tiara in the grand tier at the opera 
house I’m up here—a dot on the prairie and wearing an 
apron made of butcher’s linen! Swrswm corda! For I’m 
still in the ring. But I’ve gone and doneit. I’ve taken the 
high jump. I’ve made my bed, as Uncle Charlton had the 
nerve to tell me, and now I’ve got to lie in it. 


T’ll always remember that wedding day of mine as a day 
of smells, the smell of the pew cushions in the empty 
church, the smell of the lilies-of-the-valley that dear, 
sweet, scatter-brained Fanny-Rain-in-the-Face — she 
rushed to town an hour after getting my wire—insisted on 
carrying, the smell of the leather in the damp taxi, the 
tobacco smell of Dinky-Dunk’s quite impossible best man, 
who’d been picked up at the hotel, on the fly, to act as a 
witness, and the smell of Dinky-Dunk’s brand new gloves 
as he lifted my chin and kissed me in that slow, tender, 
tragic, end-of-the-world way big and bashful men some- 
times have with women. It’s all a jumble of smells. 

Then Dinky-Dunk got the wire saying he might lose 
his chance on.the Stuart Ranch if he didn’t close before the 
Calgary interests got hold of it. And Dinky-Dunk wanted 
that ranch. So we talked it over and in five minutes had 
given up the idea of going down to Aiken and were tele- 
phoning for the stateroom on the Montreal Express. I had 
just four hours for shopping, scurrying about after cook- 
books and golf boots and table linen and a chafing dish, 
and a lot of other absurd things I thought we’d need on the 
ranch. And then off we flew for the West, before poor 
extravagant, ecstatic Dinky-Dunk’s orchids had faded and 
before I’d a chance to show Fanny my nighties! 

Am I crazy? Is it all wrong? Do I love my Dinky- 
Dunk? Dol? The good Lord only knows, Matilda Anne! 
What if it should turn out that I don’t, that I can’t? But 
I’m going to! Iknow I’m going to! And there’s one other 
thing that I know—and when I remember it it sends a 
comfy warm wave through all my body—Dinky-Dunk 
lovesme. He’s as mad asa hatter about me. He deserves 
to be loved back. And I’m going to love him back. That 
is a vow I herewith duly register. I’m going to love my 
Dinky-Dunk. But oh, isn’t it wonderful to wake love in 
aman, inastrong man? To be able to sweep him off on a 
tidal wave that leaves him rather white, and shaky in the 
voice, and trembly in the fingers, and seems to light a little 
luminous fire at the back of his eyeballs so that you can 
see the pupils glow—the same as an animal’s when your 
motor headlights hit them! It’s like taking a little match 
and starting a prairie fire and watching the flames creep 
and spread until the heavens are roaring! I wonder if I’m 
selfish. I wonder. But I can’t answer that now, for it’s 
supper time, and your Tabby has the grub to rustle! 


Saturday, the twenty-first. I’m alone in the shack to- 
night, and I’m determined not to think about my troubles. 
So I’m going to write you a ream, Matilda Anne, whether 
you like it or not. And I must begin by telling you about 
the shack itself, and how I got here. All the way out from 
Montreal Dinky-Dunk, in his kindly way, kept doing his 
best to key me down and make me not expect too much. 
But I’d hold his hand under the magazine I was pretending 
to read and whistle Home, Sweet Home. He kept saying it 
would be hard for the first year or two, and there would 
be a terribie number of things I’d be sure to miss. Love 
Me and the World is Mine! I hummed as I leaned over 
against his big wide shoulder. And I lay there smiling and 
happy, blind to everything that was before me, and I only 
laughed when Dinky-Dunk asked me if I’d still say that 
when I found there wasn’t a nutmeg-grater within seven 


It Looked Infinitely 
Worse From the Outside 
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miles of my kitchen. “Do you loy 
me?” I demanded, hanging on to h 
right in front of the car porter. “T 
you better than anything else in all 
wide world!’ was his slow answer, 

When we left Winnipeg, too, he 
to tell me what a plain little shack 
have to put up with for a year or 
and how it wouldn’t be much b 
than camping out, and how he 
was clear grit and would help him 
that first year’s battle. There was ne 
ing depressing to me in the thought 
life in a prairie shack. I never ki 
of course, just what it would be like 
had no way of knowing. I remember¢| 
Chinkie’s little love of a farm in Suss¢ 
and I’d been a week at the Westb 
place out on Long Island, with its 
raced lawns and gardens and g 
houses and macadamized roads. § 
the whole, I expected a cross bet 
shooting box and a Swiss chalet, a 
nest of a home that was so small it 
sure to be lovable, with a rambler 
draping the front door and a crys 
spring bubbling at the back door, a it 
flowery island on the prairie wher By 
could play Swiss Family Robinson ai 
sally forth to shoot prairie chicken 
ruffed grouse to our hearts’ conte 

Well, that shack wasn’t quite w 
expected! But I mustn’t run ahead 
my story, Matilda Anne, so I’ll go ba 
to where Dinky-Dunk and I got 
the side-line accommodation at Bue 
horn with our traps and trunks ai 
hand bags and suit cases. And these had scarcely 
piled on the wooden platform before the station age 
came running up to Duncan with a yellow sheet in his har 
And Duncan looked worried as he read it, and stopp 
talking to his man called Olie, who was there beside t 
platform in a big, sweat-stained sombrero, with 
team hitched to a big wagon with straw in the bott 
the box. Olie, I at once told myself, was a Swede. Hi 
one of the ugliest men I ever clapped eyes on, but-I fou 
out afterward that his face had been frozen in a bliz 
years before, and his nose had split. This had disfigm 
him for life. His eyes were big and pale blue, and hish 
and eyebrows were a pale yellow. He was the most il 
man [ever saw. But Dinky-Dunk had already told 
was a great worker and a fine fellow at heart. And 
Dinky-Dunk says he’d trust a man through thick and fl 
there must be something good in that man, no matter I 
bulbous his nose is and how scared looking he gets w 
woman speaks to him. Olie looked more scared than e 
when Dinky-Dunk suddenly ran to where the condu 
was standing beside his car steps, asked him to hold # 
accommodation for half a minute, pulled his suit case fi 
under my pile of traps, and grabbed little me in his ar 

“Quick!” he said. “‘Good-by! I’ve got to go on 
Calgary. There’s trouble about my registrations!”” 

I hung on to him for dear life. ‘“You’re not going 
leave me here, Dinky-Dunk, in the middle of this wild 
ness?”’ I cried out while the conductor and brakeman¢ 
station agent all called and holloed for Duncan to hur 

“Olie will take you home, beloved,’ Dinky-Dunk t 
to assure me. “You'll be there by midnight, and | 
back by Saturday night!” 

I began to bawl. ‘Don’t go! Don’t leave me!”’ I beg) 
him. But the conductor simply tore him out of my ai! 
and pushed him aboard the tail end of the last car. I m; 
a face at a fat man who was looking out a window at] 
I stood there as the train started to move, feeling | 
was dragging my heart with it. 

Then Dinky-Dunk called out to Olie from the back b 
form: “Did you get my message and paint that shadl| 

And Olie, with my steamer rug in his hand, only loo| 
blank and called back “No.” | 

But I don’t believe Dinky-Dunk even heard him, for 01! 
was busy throwing kisses at me. I stood there, at the e| 
of the platform, watching that lonely last car end fi 
down into the lonely sky-line. Then I mopped my e% 
took one long quavery breath, and said out loud, as B! 
alone Pebbley said Shiner did when he was lying woun‘ 
on the field of Magersfontein: ‘Squealer, squealer, wh 
a squealer?’’ I found the big wagon box filled witht 
things and Olie sitting there waiting, viewing me V H 
wordless yet respectful awe. Olie, in fact, has never yet) 
used to me. He’s a fine chap, in his rough and inarti i 
way, and there’s nothing he wouldn’t do for me. But r 
novelty to him. His pale blue eyes look frightened an 10 
blushes when I speak to him. And he studies me secrej 
as though I were a dromedary, or an archangel, it) 
mechanical toy whose inner mechanism perplexed a 
But I’ve at last found out through Dinky-Dunk ¥ 
the probable secret of Olie’s mystification was. It) 
my hat! “It ban so dam’ foolish!’ he fervently confes ‘ 
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‘hat wagon ride from Buckhorn out to the ranch seemed 
less. I thought we were trekking clear up to the North 
a, At first there was what you might call a road, straight 
worn deep, between parallel lines of barbed-wire 
sing. But this road soon melted into nothing more than 
ail, a never-ending, gently curving trail that ribboned 
across the prairie floor as far as the eye could see. It 
a glorious afternoon, one of those opaline, blue-arched 
umn days when it should have been a joy merely to be 
e. But I was in an antagonistic mood, and the little 
inlike farmhouses that every now and then stood up 
inst the sky line made me feel lonesome, and the jolt- 
of the heavy wagon made me tired, and by six o’clock 
asso hungry that my ribs ached. We had been on the 
1 then almost five hours, and Olie calmly informed me it 
; only a few hours more. It got quite cool as the sun 
it down, and I had to undo my steamer rug and get 
pped up in it. And still we went on. It seemed like 
ag at sea, with a light now and then, miles and miles 
ty. Something howled dismally in the distance and 
eme the creeps. Olie told me it was only a coyote. We 
‘ton, and my ribs ached worse than ever. 
‘hen I gave a shout that nearly frightened Olie off the 
t, for I remembered the box of chocolates we’d had on 
train. We stopped and found my hand bag, and lit 
tehes and looked through it. Then I gave a second and 
re dismal shout, for I remembered Dinky-Dunk had 
‘mmed it into his suit case at the last moment. Then we 
yt on again, with me a squaw woman all wrapped in her 
nket. Then I must have fallen asleep, for I woke with a 
t. Olie had stopped at a slough to water his team, and 
1 we’d make home in another hour or two. How he 
nd his way across that prairie heaven only knows. I no 
ger worried. I was too tired to think. The open air and 
swaying and jolting had chloroformed me into insensi- 
me Olie could have driven over the edge of a cafion and 
nould never have stopped him. 
nstead of falling into a cafion, however, at exactly ten 
yutes to twelve we pulled up beside the shack door, 
ich had been left unlocked, 
1 Olie went in and lit a lamp 
l touched a match to the fire 
sadylaidinthestove. Idon’t 
iember getting down from the 
zon seat and I don’t remem- 
‘ going into the shack. But 
en Olie came from putting up 
‘team I was fast asleep on 
uxurious divan made of a 
her smelly steer hidestretched 
‘oss two slim cedar trees on 
'r little cedar logs, with a bag 
| of pine needles at the head. 
ay there watching Olie in a 
tof torpor. It surprised me 
w quickly his big ungainly 
ly could move, and how 
spt those big sunburned hands 
his could be. 
{hen sharp as an arrow 
ough a velvet curtain came 
+ smell of bacon through my 
ywsiness. And it was a heay- 
y odor. { didn’t even wash. 
te bacon and eggs and toasted 
cuits and orange marmalade 
1 coffee, the latter with con- 
ased milk, which I hate. I 
a’t know how I got to my bed, 
got my clothes off, or where 
> worthy Olie slept, or who 
t out the light, or whether the 
or was left open or shut. I 
ver knew that the bed was 
rd, nor that the coyotes were 
wling. I only know that I 
pt for ten solid hours with- 
t turning over, and that when 
ypened my eyes I saw a big 
tare of golden sunlight danc- 
fon the unpainted pine boards 
theshack wall. Andthefunny 
rt of it all was, Matilda Anne, 
idn’t have the splitting head- 
he I’d so dolorously prophe- 
dfor myself. Instead of that 
elt buoyant. I started to sing 
Ipulled on my stockings. And 
suddenly remembered that I 
is terribly hungry again. 
I Swung open the window 
side me, for it was on hinges, 
d poked my head out. Tcould 
> a corral, and a long low 
ilding which I took to be the 
ach stables, and another and 
looking building with a 
roof, and several stacks 


of hay surrounded by a fence, and a row of portable 
granaries. And beyond these stretched the open prairie, 
limitless and beautiful in the clear morning sunshine. 
Above it arched asky of robin’s-egg blue, melting into opal 
and pale gold down toward the rim of the world. I breathed 
in lungfuls of clear, dry, ozonic air, and I really believe it 
made me a little light headed, it was so exhilarating, so 
champagnized with the invisible bubbles of life. 

I needed that etheric eye opener, Matilda Anne, before 
I calmly and critically looked about our shack. Oh, that 
shack, that shack! What a comedown it was for your 
heartsore Chaddie! In the first place, it seemed no bigger 
than a ship’s cabin and not one-half so orderly. It is made 
of lumber and not of logs, and is about twelve feet wide 
and eighteen feet long. It has three windows and only one 
door. The floor is rather rough and has a trapdoor lead- 
ing into a small cellar, where vegetables can be stored 
for winter use. The end of the shack is shut off by a 
tarp—which I have just found out is short for tarpaulin. 
In other words, the privacy of my bedroom is assured by 
nothing more substantial than a canvas drop curtain 
shutting off my boudoir—where I could never very success- 
fully bouder—from the larger living room. 

This living room is also the kitchen, the laundry, the 
sewing room, the reception room and the library. It has 
a good big cookstove, which burns either wood or coal, 
a built-in cupboard with an array of unspeakably ugly 
crockery dishes, a row of shelves for holding canned 
goods, books and magazines, cooking utensils, gun car- 
tridges, tobacco jars, carpenter’s tools and a coal-oil lamp. 
There are also a plain pine table, a few chairs, one rocking- 
chair, which has plainly been made by hand, and a flour 
barrel. Outside the door was a wide wooden bench on which 
stood a big tin washbasin and a cake of soap in a sardine 
can that had been punched full of holes along the bottom. 
Above it hung a roller towel which looked a little the 
worse for wear. And that was to be my home, my one and 
only habitation, for years and years to come. That little 
cat-eyed cubby-hole of a place! 


I Have All Outdoors to Wander About In and Can Feel the Singing Rivers of Health in My Veins 
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Isat down on an overturned washtub about twenty paces 
from the shack and studied it with calm and thoughtful 
eyes. It looked infinitely worse from the outside. The 
reason for this was that the board siding had first been 
covered with tar paper for the sake of warmth, and over 
this had been nailed pieces of tin—tin of every color 
and size and description. Some of it was flattened-out 
stovepipe, and some was obviously the sides of tomato 
cans. Even tin tobacco boxes and Dundee marmalade 
holders and the bottoms of old baking pans and the sides 
of an old wash boiler had been pieced together and pa- 
tiently tacked over those shack sides. To do it must have 
taken weeks and weeks. And it suddenly impressed me as 
something poignant, as something with the Vergilian touch 
of tearsinit. Itseemedso full of history, so expressive of the 
tragic expedients to which men on the prairie must turn. 
It seemed pathetic. It brought a lump into my throat. 
Yet that Joseph’s coat of metal was a neatly done bit of 
work. All it needed was a coat of paint or two, and it 
would look less like a crazy quilt solidified into a home- 
stead. And I suddenly remembered Dinky-Dunk’s ques- 
tion called out to Olie from the car end—and I knew he’d 
hurried off a message to have that telltale tinning job 
painted over before I happened to clap eyes on it. 

As Olie had disappeared from the scene and was no- 
where to be found, I went in and got my own breakfast. 
It was supper over again, only I scrambled my eggs instead 
of frying them. And all the while I was eating that meal 
I studied those shack walls and made mental note of what 
should be changed and what should be done. There was so 
much that it rather overwhelmed me. I sat at the table, 
littered with its dirty dishes, wondering where to begin. 
And then the endless vista of it all suddenly opened up 
before me. I became nervously conscious of the unbroken 
silence about me, and I realized how different this new life 
must be from the old. It seemed like death itself, and it 
got a strangle hold on my nerves, and I knew I was going 
to make a fool of myself the very first morning in my new 
home, in my home and Dinky-Dunk’s. But I refused to 
give in. I did something which 
startled me a little, something 
which I had not done for years. 
I got down on my knees beside 
that plain wooden chair and 
prayed to God. I asked Him to 
give me strength to keep me 
from being a piker and make me 
a wife worthy of the man who 
loved me, and lead me into the 
way of bringing happiness to the 
home that was to be ours. Then 
Irolled up my sleeves, tied a face 
towel over my head, and went 
to work. 

It was a royal cleaning out, I 
can tell you. In the afternoon 
I had Olie down on all fours 
scrubbing the floor. When he 
had washed the windows I had 
him get a garden rake and clear 
away the rubbish that littered 
the dooryard. I draped chintz 
curtains over the windows, and 
had Olie nail two shelves in a 
packing box and then carry it 
into my boudoir behind the drop 
curtain. Over this box I tacked 
fresh chintz—for the shack did 
not possess so feminine a thing 
as a dresser—and on it put my 
folding mirror and all my foolish 
shimmery silver toilet articles. 
Then I tacked up photographs 
and magazine prints about the 
bare wooden walls and decided 
that before winter came those 
walls would be painted and 
papered or I’d know the reason 
why. Then I aired the bedding 
and mattress, and unpacked my 
brand new linen sheets and the 
ridiculous hemstitched pillow- 
slips that I’d scurried so fren- 
ziedly about the city to get, and 
stowed my things away on the 
box shelves, and had Olie pound 
the life out of the well-sunned 
pillows, and carefully remade 
the bed. 

And then I went at the living 
room. And it was no easy task, 
reorganizing those awful shelves 
and making sureI wasn’t throw- 
ing away things Dinky-Dunk 
might want later on. But the 
carnage was great, and all 
afternoon the smoke went 

(Continued on Page 43) 
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HE women of four nations are involved in this 
‘kK The story of the Belgian women is well known. 

They have been the literal victims. They suffered 
almost without protection the first red rage of the 
enemy. They have been scattered to the four winds of 
the earth. They have been trampled in the dust by the 
feet of an invading army. 

For one, I must continue to doubt that German sol- 
diers cut off the heads of Belgian children in the pres- 
ence of their mothers, or that they thrust naked children 
into the fire in order to hear them scream, or that forty 
Belgian women lay with their bodies ripped open by 
swords in the strcets of a town after the Germans had 
passed through it, or that they made a practice of shoot- 
ing women about to become mothers. One must see 
these things, which surpass the diablerie of demons, in 
order to believe them; but I have seen women who were 
forced to witness the execution of their husbands, women 
who ran screaming with terror from their burning homes 
into a world filled with German soldiers. 

I have seen not one or two but literally thousands 
of them who were famished for water and starving for 
bread. I have seen children less than two years of age 
who had been without food for four days, young babes 
in their mothers’ arms whose breasts had been dried by 
the awful terrors through which they had passed. I have 
seen women accustomed to every comfort staggering 
into a strange land without shoes on their feet and 
without a centime in their pockets. 

As a Southern woman I have heard from my earliest 
infancy stories of the hardships endured by the women 
of the South during the Civil War. Heart-rending tales 
they were of suffering, of robberies, of starvation, even, 

_which they endured after Sherman’s march through 
Georgia; but never once have I heard any story of the 
treatment they received from the soldiers of the Union 
Army which showed these blasting stains of shame. To 
strike terror belongs to the military theory in Germany. 
And this striking of terror cannot aim at the fighting 
men opposed to them. It is now an axiom, proved 
beyond doubt, that the Germans could not terrify those 
little Belgian soldiers on whom they moved in over- 
whelming numbers. Many of these patriots of a peace- 
ful country fought until they died in the trenches—not 
from bullet wounds, but from exhaustion. The only 
way to break the courage of such men was to strike 
terror to their dearer selves—their women and children. 

And no one knows how far this practice actually suc- 
ceeded in its purpose. When the Belgian soldiers learned 
of the martyrdom of their women, their blood flowed from 
wounds within too deep to be healed. No wonder we heard 
so often of their agonized question: ‘When are the Eng- 
lish coming to help us? Will the French army get here in 
time?” They were thinking, not of themselves, but of their 
wives and maidens whom they had left behind. 

I say the agony and martyrdom of these Belgian women 
are written in an awful and lasting script on the memory 
of mankind. If Germany is victorious this stain will dis- 
honor her achievement more than anything else. If sheis 
defeated her defeat will be stripped of the glory which some- 
times shines most effulgent over the fallen. What shall 
it profit a nation to gain the whole world at an expense so 
devastating tohumanity? Weallknowhowthatis. Society 
receives everywhere, with politeness, even with compli- 
ments, individuals who have gained riches through devious 
methods. But how does society receive them? We only 
respect ourselves by being decent to such persons. We 
really despise them. This will be the position of Germany 
in the coming association of nations, no matter what the 
issue of this conflict may be. She can never win real 
respect through the disguise of diplomacy. 


The Women of Germany 


OR commercial purposes, for the proper protection of 

mankind against her ruthless system, she will receive 
compliments and politeness and favors, and such justice as 
she can win through the respect other nations have for 
their own reputations. Not a single representative of a 
single nation, who comes to the ultimate conference for 
adjustment and peace after this war, will be able to forget 
for a moment the story of her treatment of the Belgian 
women and children. 

Yet one must entertain the highest admiration for the 
German women. In a sense, they are_no less the victims 
of the Kaiser’s Army than the women of Belgium. 

They impressed me as the greatest women of Europe 
when I was in Germany, and the most pathetic in their 
bondage to the men. They were by far the most thought- 
ful, the most capable and the most helpless. They had the 
mournful sense of sibyls in regard to their conditions. They 
were not hopeful; they were only patient. They had the 


Corra Harris. This Photograph Was Taken at Compiegne 
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brains of scholars and philosophers, the seer spirits of 
poets. And they seemed to be moving dumbly through the 
life of the nation. They were the slaves of the order of 
things there. 

Only certain employments were open to them. They 
could become servants, field hands, factory workers, shop- 
girls, teachers, actresses, medical doctors, and wives—or 
prostitutes. There was a small school just begun at Pots- 
dam for the purpose of teaching stenography and type- 
writing to the girls of impoverished gentle families, only 
with the hope that those women might be placed in small 
clerical positions in the government offices. 

I have remembered something I thought then—that 
only a terrific national catastrophe could deliver these 
unfortunate women from their condition. 

At last they have the catastrophe; this war is the great 
opportunity for the women of Germany. And they have 
met it with courage. Germany is being bled to the last 
drop of her manhood. So the women are filling men’s 
places in every walk of life. They are no longer at the bot- 
tom but at the top. They are taking the places of the 
male students in the schools and universities. They are in 
the banks, they are conducting great business. They are 
attending to the sanitary conditions of the towns and 
cities. The whole of Berlin is supplied with milk from the 
farms just outside the city. This enormous enterprise has 
always been managed by men; but when they were called 
out to join their regiments the women went in and filled 
the places of the men, and Berlin was not without her milk 
supply for a single day. 

The women of three nations are engaged in nursing the 
wounded soldiers of the Allied armies and in supplying 
them with comforts; but only the women of Germany 
nurse German soldiers and send them these comforts. So 
far, it appears that they have fallen short only in their 
contributions of jams and sweets. The soldiers, born of 
these pathetically domestic mothers, have raided for jam 
and jelly every pantry in that portion of France through 
which they have passed. They may leave the picklesif they 
are in too good a humor to destroy them, but they fight 
over the preserves. They gulp them down without bread 
and lick the glasses before they break them. One of the 
rare humorous aspects of this terrible situation is the lifted 
hands and eloquence of the outraged French housewife 
who returns to her home, if it stands after the bombard- 
ment, to find all her winter store of sweets stolen. 


“But yes, of course, they drank all the wine, 
they ruined the piano; they played it all night= 
night! Such awful thunder they make on the poor 
that now it gives out only a bombardment of noise, 

“The Germans are fond of music?” I suggest. 

“Yes; but awful! I do not call it music. °I amin 
cellar, I put my fingers over my ears, I cannot fe | 
it. And the poor piano, it cannot either. Its feet 
pedals—‘“‘are dead. All that I can bear, since they 
not killusor burn the house; but why have they stc 
my jam—my little, little pots of jam! It is wiel 
They did so.’”’ She cupped her fingers and pretende 
empty something into her mouth. ‘‘One after anot 
that German he licked out my little pots of jam.’ 

The story is the same everywhere. They break j 
the stores and eat all the candy and every sweet & 
even when they do no other damage. 

I suppose those domestic women, who feed them so! 
ishly at home, are responsible for this. Or it may 
that when men revert to savages they rd an abnor 
appetite for sugar! ; 

Meantime no one knows what their women at hi 
are enduring of sorrow and hardship. So many mor 
their sons and lovers are dying in this war than the 
diers of either the French or English. So many n 
women’s hearts are breaking in Germany as these1 
are driven into battle. But because these men n 
obey their officers, because they must strike terre 
have not heard one single word of sympathy for Gen 
women since I have been in Europe. Yet they ar 
guiltless and they suffer equally with the rest. 


The Fortitude of Frenchwomen 


A be from his mother was found in a woun 
German’s pocket, in which she urged him to bring hi 
as many gold watches as he could get. I doubt 
existence of this letter. But, even if one woman shd 
incite her son to theft, it would be as unfair to ju 
the women of Germany by such an example as it wil 
be to judge the women of England by the crime | 
militant suffragette, or by one of those useless being} 
be seen at every turn in London, still carrying a) 
under her arm; or as it would be to judge Frenchwoi} 
by those few light ladies who managed to secure } 
Cross badges at the beginning of the war for the pur}s 
of preying, in the most horrible meaning of shame, on 
wounded who might fall to their care as nurses. 

The militant suffragettes and the dog-carrying ladic 
England are merely diseases. They do not represent 
great body of womanhood which must command | 
admiration for the services rendered, with so much cou} 
and sacrifice, on behalf of the poor and the unfortu)| 
refugees—any more than the light lady nurse repres! 
the womanhood of France. She was a corruption inci(! 
to the confusion of the hour and quickly suppressed. 

Germany, however, has not been invaded; therefore 
position of the German woman is still secure. England; 
not been invaded; therefore the Englishwoman has( 
had the opportunity to prove her quality to the utterr 
Belgium has been destroyed, for the present at least; | 
her women have gone down with her. The fight is ove 
far as they are concerned. They are a part of the woul 
in this war. They have relatively no more responsib 
as women of their nation. 7 

The situation is quite different in France. The be 
ground is here, and the struggle lasts from day to day ¥ 
out decisive victories for either the enemy or the A) 
troops. No one can imagine the suspense and the a 
significance of this situation who has not been in France 
felt life change from lightness and gayety to stern? 
simplicity, courage, patience, and the sword. | 

The relation of the Frenchwoman to this is immed 
Of all the women in the world at the present mom 


century; but of all the women I have seen she is 
least self-conscious. She does not think of herself at 
She thinks only of France and of that moving lin 
bayonets borne by the soldiers of France. She complaii 
nothing, and she seems to me to be sublimely deliv 
from every fear. She is adjusted to the awful condit 
about her as perfectly as she ever has been to the frivo 
life of gayety and fashion. ; 

If it were decent to use so light a word as artistic in 
connection, I should say she is the last perfect strok 
this terrific picture—a little figure in the bac 
standing like a spirit in the deeper shadows, with 4 | 
eyes looking serenely out of a set white face; with red 
firmly closed, not smiling, never drooping, always | loo 
beyond the hour of this tragedy to the France of her. 
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oelongs, as immortelles belong, above the graves of 
‘rave; as hope transfigures despair. Such dignity and 
repose have never been surpassed by the women of 
jation invaded by a hostile army. 
lo not know where she keeps her sorrow, but she does 
seep her tenderness at all. She spends it prodigally 
rwhere. She is the mother of all the men in the 
hes, the sister of every woman, however low, in the 
ts; and there is no limit to her courtesy and kindness 
e stranger within her gates. Even the wounded Ger- 
soldier, who is brought in occasionally, shares her 
ies equally with the Frenchman in the next cot. 
iere is a certain hospital near Paris where every bed in 
jig ward has a locker in which the patient may keep 
aw possessions, along with the bullet or fragment of 
that has been taken from his wound. And it is the 
7 of these men to stick the flag of the nation to which 
belong above their lockers; so that ward is very gay 
French and British colors. 
scently a desperately wounded German soldier, in this 
ital, lay in the corner bed at the end of a long row. 
irally he had no flag above his locker—not until the 
left him and he was able to perceive his inglorious 
‘ition. He mended that, no one knows how, with both 
‘broken. But one day, when mademoiselle the nurse 
» to take his temperature, she was amazed to see an 
ish flag sticking out of his locker. She was scandalized. 
Where did you get it?” she cried, snatching the sacred 
em. 
ie German only grinned up at her, wan and invincible. 
had stolen it sometime during the night from the 
jing Englishman lying next to him. The following 
jing he had it again. 
‘tis very good for him—stealing that flag. We thought 
‘ould surely die, so dreadfully wounded was he; but 
‘as kept himself alive just to do that,’’ mademoiselle 
ained, laughing. There was no spite against this fallen 
only a whimsical French sense of humor at the situa- 
a woman’s kindness, so delicate and so intelligent. 


The Lady at the Altar 


IBY are great, these little French ladies; they have 
dded the right cubit to their stature. It is only when 
e Germans steal their jam that their housewifely rage 
‘the better of their dignity—a quaint touch of the 
nine, which no one wishes them to forego. 

‘is not what they do. The English, and no doubt the 
man, women far surpass them in the wisdom of service 
‘charity. The French lack the faculty of organization. 
y think and live as individuals. This accounts for their 
br-ending system of red tape. It is the effort they make 
yercome a sort of dropped stitch in their nature. 

he women’s charities show this even more. These are 
‘adic, individual, often futile. Many of their owvroirs 
already discontinued for one reason or another. So, I 
it is not what they do together that counts, it is what 
* are—each woman herself a perfect example of what 
man should be under conditions that would destroy the 
eof the average woman. There are no average women 
‘in France. They are all above themselves. 

Then one reads of what is happening in France and 
, day by day, the bonds of poverty tightening about 
n—the evidences of death; the continual processions 
allitary funerals; the messengers from the front flying 
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She is Shown Here Sitting in Front of All That Remains of Her 
le Home, With Her Fatherless Children at Her Side, Her Husband Was Slain in Battle 


into Paris with news that must bring 
the worst tidings to women, even 
when they publish victories—one 
is amazed at their repose. It is not 
stolid; it is magnificent, informed 
with the very chastity of courage. 

These people believe in the 
woman part of their religion and 
in the woman part of their war 
spirit. They pray now especially to 
the Virgin, not so much to the 
Prince of Peace. Day by day they 
go in great numbers to the churches 
and cathedrals. They buy candles, 
which they light before some figure 
of this Mary Mother, with coun- 
tenance so aloof, with eyes so far 
removed from them, as though for- 
ever she stared through all the 
centuries of time, beyond war and 
death into eternity. 

One day I saw a woman enter St.- 
Germain |’ Auxerrois and walk hur- 
riedly, as though she had a certain 
thing to do that admitted of no 
doubt in her mind. She was slender 
and young, with the white face and 
coal-black eyes of these new French- 
women. She looked neither to the 
right nor left. I doubt whether she was conscious of the 
presence of another person besides herself. For a moment 
the brown shadows closed about her. The light from the 
stained-glass windows hung like a lavender mist above her 
head. 

Then a tiny flame glowed on the altar—one candle in 
that wide, brown gloom; but it revealed the white figure of 
the Virgin. The woman laid her hand on the foot of this 
figure. I felt a strange awe of her—not of the marble 
image. It was as though I beheld a woman disappear out 
of time and sense into the mystery of the unknown. She 
was no longer there, a creature of flesh and blood. She 
was a part of that tiny flame; merely a prayer laying hold 
of the feet of the infinite with firmness and faith. 

The minutes passed. They lengthened into a quarter of 
an hour, then into half an hour. Still she did not move. 
She was not less rigid than the white marble figure standing 
above her, with lifted eyes that did not regard her. The 
taper burned low, she was accompanying that symbol of 
prayer with strange intensity. I thought of Jacob and his 
wrestling angel: ‘I will not let thee go, except thou bless 
me.” So she clung to the feet of that cold image. 

It was terrible and it was beautiful. This is faith, an 
instinct that draws the helpless toward the shelter of the 
Almighty when they have no other protection. 

As I went out of the church, leaving her still standing 
there, I wondered what God would do about that woman 
enmeshed in the symbolism of her creed but with her faith 
passing through it as the light of her candle parted the dark 
shadows of that altar. For faith places God under obliga- 
tions. I wondered what He would do about all these 
women who have now no other refuge. Even if victories 
beyond hope crown the arms of France, there will still 
remain the dead, their irretrievable losses of love and life. 

Now, in every crisis of French history some woman, a 
Joan of Are or a Charlotte Corday— Mademoiselle Dodu 
in 1870—has arisen to save 
France or her native town 
or city. But clearly one 
must not look in the 
churches before altars for 
the woman of France in 
this hour. Such a woman 
is not a prayer; she must 
be the accomplishment of 
prayer. She must rise, like 
a miracle, at the crucial 
moment out of the very 
clouds of war. She must 
have no arms, no defense, 
save the valor of her own 
spirit. And, with that, she 
must accomplish some- 
thing so startling and 
splendid that there can be 
no doubt about her share 
in the glory of France. 

The merely heroic is not 
enough. If it were, many 
volumes could be filled 
with the deeds of these 
women, some of whom 
have stood beside sur- 
geons performing opera- 
tions, with shells bursting 
near enough to break the 
basins round the operat- 
ing table. They have 
helped to carry wounded 


tions on the Doors. 
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soldiers, often Germans, into cellars when the very walls 
above were cracking and flaming. One woman traveled on 
the hospital trains for amonth, ministering to the wounded. 

At the beginning of the war the Association des Dames 
Francaises had a hospital fitted up on the frontier, with 
one hundred beds. After a certain battle they received a 
thousand wounded there. And, while the town was being 
bombarded, they bandaged the less grievously wounded 
and got them off on trains. They assisted in operations 
when the danger was so imminent that the patient must 
be moved to another part of the building before an opera- 
tion could be finished. 

There is not a conyent in any town through which the 
enemy has passed where some little dim nun has not shel- 
tered women and children, often at the risk of her life. 
There are women who have walked all the way from the 
frontier, between the opposed firing lines and have brought 
their children through to Paris in safety. 


In Quest of Madame Macherez 


LL this is in the terrific order of things here. History 
will never record it; but it will become part of the char- 
acter of these women, what they have endured and what 
they have survived, almost without emotion—as though 
they had only performed a duty in which one woman has 
not surpassed another, each merely fulfilling the oppor- 
tunity that came to her. 

I was in Madame Ernest Carnot’s office at the head- 
quarters of the Dames Frangaises in Paris one day, still 
vaguely in search of the Woman. 

Three very fierce old French gentlemen were seated 
behind desks, busily engaged in some committee work. 
Madame Carnot, who is president of the Association des 
Dames Frangaises, was entertaining me with the story of 
a little Belgian scout who had been provided with twenty 
francs and sent to the front on a dangerous mission. He 
had just returned after a four days’ journey—with the 
twenty franes still in his pocket! 

Presently somebody mentioned the name Macherez. 
T shall never be sure who called it, for the scene which fol- 
lowed was so astounding that my wits were scattered. The 
three old Frenchmen leaped from their chairs, gesticulat- 
ing, speaking rapidly, fiercely, thrusting their faces for- 
ward—literally volcanic with emotion. They closed with 
one another. I thought I was about to witness a free fight. 
They parted, glaring at each other. They rushed on us, all 
talking at once. Madame Carnot smiled indulgently at 
them. I could hear the name Macherez and the word 
décoration; but I could make no sense out of this commo- 
tion. Each of them wore a spot of red on the lapel of his 
coat no larger than a drop of blood. 

Finally, when they subsided, chiefly from exhaustion I 
believe, Madame turned to me and explained that they 
were discussing ways and meansof obtaining the decoration 
of the Legion of Honor for Madame Macherez. 

“But why? Who is this Madame Macherez?” I asked. 

“Have you not heard of her?” 

I explained; I excused myself. I had not been long in 
France. I hoped I might be pardoned for my ignorance. 

The story which followed convinced me that I was at 
last on the trail of the Woman. I was resolved to hear it 
from her own lips. 

This was the beginning of my search for Madame Ma- 
cherez, an old lady of sixty-four who lived near Soissons 
and who had saved the town from the Germans in a man- 
ner that left no doubt about her deserving the decoration 
of the Legion of Honor and at least a page in the history 
of this war. 


To find her, however, proved a more difficult task than 
locating General Joffre himself. No one but God knows 
from hour to hour where the commanding general of the 
French Army is. And no one, except possibly a few way- 
faring angels, knows from day to day where Madame 
Macherez may be found. 

At first I was told she was in Soissons, taking care of the 
children and incidentally governing the town, including 
the troops stationed there. She was impartial in this. 
When the Germans occupied Soissons she told them what 
to do and what not to do. Later, when the French drove 
them out, she managed their uprising and down-sitting in 
the same manner. : 

When I was about to start for Soissons I learned that 
Madame Macherez was in Paris, at the headquarters of 
the Dames Frangaises. I went there, only to find that she 
had been gone a week. No; she was not in Soissons now. 
That town had been evacuated by the citizens. Something 
dreadful was about to happen at Soissons. Madame 
Macherez was at Vic-sur-Aisne, where she had established 
a hospital in order to be ready for that something dreadful 
which was going to happen. 

Now Compiégne is the nearest station to that place 
which can be reached by train. I was told that it was 
“impossible, absolutely,” to get to Compiégne. Some- 
thing dreadful was about to take place at Soissons. The 
battle line had shifted; no one now was allowed to go to 
Compiégne, the neighboring town. I was given to under- 
stand that, if this something did not turn out as planned 
by the Allies, Compiégne would be filled again with Ger- 
man soldiers. 

Nevertheless, I resolved to make the journey, which is 
quite a different matter from being allowed to go. With 
the harmlessness of a dove, but with the wisdom of a 
serpent, I continued to avoid Galliéni and his military pass; 
but I secured a laissez passer from the police, with the 
warning, however, that it would do me no good; that I 
should be overhauled in the station and compelled to 
return to Paris. 


Ce 


\ K yITH a swagger he came up the accommoda- 

tion ladder of the Alethea, whistling a snatch 

of acomic-opera air, cast a quick glance about 

him, and then turned to berate the Malay servant who 

followed laboring under the weight of a heavy trunk. 

“Putit down, youfool! And don’t dropit!’’ With 

a slender rattan cane he indicated a spot on the 
Alethea’s sooty and disordered deck. 

The walking stick was the final touch to his smartly 
careful toilet. His white flannels betokened the work- 
manship of one of the most expensive tailor shops in 
Singapore. His buckskin shoes were of a new and 
irreproachable whiteness. A scarf of knitted scarlet 
silk gave a flashy accent to the whole immaculate 
costume and marked a certain flare and flamboyance 
about his person, in keeping with his assertive flour- 
ishes with the cane and the confident swagger of his 
walk. His sharp, shifty eyes, which looked shrewdly 
out from under the edge of his helmet, were small and 
set too close together and, with a somewhat receding 
chin, marred his otherwise certain claim to youthful 
good looks. 

The waist of the ship was for the moment deserted. 
Forward, in the heat of the tropic afternoon and the 
golden haze of dust that choked the air, leashes of 
cargo were spinning aloft and descending into the maw 
of the cavernous, hold, where the sweating, glistening 
backs of a score of Malays were laboring in a stifling 
atmosphere of spices, gums, and other odors redolent 
of the East. The Alethea lay at anchor in Singapore 
Roads, a couple of unwieldy tongkangs alongside of 
her, from which she was taking on the last of her 
cargo preparatory to steaming at five o’clock that 
afternoon to various ports of call scattered through 
the Dutch East Indies, and to islands beyond—mere 
dots of land on the map, besprinkled as though by a 
pepperbox over a sheet of blue. 

With unfailing regularity—barring the vicissitudes 
of wind and wave—the Alethea at intervals of three 
months steamed to the eastward andsouthward, laden 
with packing cases— Manchester goods, powder, fire- 
arms, cotton cloth—distributing her wares piecemeal 
at obscure and distant trading posts, and returning 
at length with a precious burden oi rattans, copra and 
gums. 

Her times of advent and departure marked a period 
of straining activity among the lighters and tongkangs 
of the Orient Trading Company, a disturbance that, in 
turn, communicated itself ashore to the gloomy in- 
terior of the company’s warehouse, the roof of which 
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We started, that gentle lady whom I have mentioned 
before, and myself, two secret travelers, on the early 
morning train from Paris. 

We were four hours making the journey, which in ordi- 
nary times requires only one hour. So many bridges have 
been destroyed that it is necessary to make a long detour 
in order to reach Compiégne. 

The Germans were here thirteen days early in Septem- 
ber. And the Kaiser slept for one night in the castle. Not 
a shell fell in the town; not a window was broken or a stone 
turned. The chief damage one hears of was the looting of the 
shops and the devouring of every pot of jam in the pantries. 

All the villages and farms between Compiégne and 
Soissons have been evacuated, and the refugees are now 
practically imprisoned in the town. No man, woman or 
child is allowed to pass the guard beyond the gates without 
a laissez passer, which is very difficult to obtain. The 
result is a congestion of life, like that of a beehive. The 
streets are literally overflowing with women, children and 
soldiers. Every hour commissary trains of motor cars pass 
through, taking provisions to the front; and toward eve- 
ning there is a terrific roar of automobiles, all going at 
great speed in the same direction, and all filled with officers 
returning to camp. 

Occasionally a regiment of infantry follows, loaded, like 
little red-legged camels, with their blankets and knap- 
sacks; with bayonets gleaming on their gun barrels; always 
slouching along, bent far forward; their faces grim, hollow- 
eyed, grimed with black beards; very weary, and very 
determined not to keep step, not to make a smart appear- 
ance—but just to fight. They are the moving war script 
in this shifting scene. 

While all this is going forward, while a hundred children 
leap and sing and play—disappearing into the dark door- 
ways of old walls, flying before speeding motors, dancing 
about the marching soldiers—suddenly a long gray car 
appears, moving very slowly, as though every jolt on the 
rough cobbles caused pain. It bears the Red Cross on each 
side. The children quiet down; they withdraw to the edge 
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of the pavement, staring curiously. The women pa 
their swift half trot down the street. Everything 
except those roaring cars filled with officers and tha 
legged line of marching soldiers. They take no n 
Their time for that has not come yet—maybe it will ar 
to-morrow; but to-day they march. 
The end of the ambulance is open behind. The won 
run forward and look in, with terrified, searching eyes, 
passes them. For seated within are two rows of wo 
men. Some are bent almost double, hugging the 
as though they would hold gaping flesh and broken 
together; others with their heads thrown back, th 
bodies slumped, and arms and legs limp. Some faces 
livid, others burning red with fever. But not a wor 
a groan escapes them as they pass and look into t 
of those women, who follow fearful at the tail of thea 
lance until they make sure that none of these men be 
to them. 
There is a difference between seeing wounded men ly 
in clean hospital beds, surrounded by every possible e¢ 
fort, and seeing these other wounded, just dragged 
the trenches where they fell, still wearing their unif 
with the grime of powder and blood sticking to them. 4A 
the latter sight is infinitely more horrible. In tim 
peace a man with half of such wounds as these men ¢ai 
sitting stolidly silent and patient, would be lying in 
pital, with a doctor and two trained nurses to soothe 
but these men require no such softness. They onl. 
forward to the moment when they can lie down and b 
until the burning holes in their bodies heal. They 
impatient for only one thing—the delay, the battles f] 
are missing. 
In the afternoon we went to the mayor’s office 
permission to drive beyond the town. j 
From week to week the enforcement of military | 
grows more stringent in France, especially for foreigi 
In addition to the usual permission from the police of | 
district even to reside in a hotel, we cannot go anywhi 
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resounded as the great billows of merchandise rolled ina 
out; it stirred the deft Chinese clerks to increased nimbh 
ness of movement where they sat counting and reckon 
in the midst of the uproar—the babel of shouts and 
mands in three languages, the rumble of the vast t 
freight that swept and eddied about them. It read 
even to the inner offices at the far end of the buildi 
where in a restrained and dignified procedure the b 
of Babcock, Opdyke & Company was officially direct 

The advent of Larry Babcock, followed by his tru 
through the surging activity of the warehouse had attr 
a. curious but discreet turning of heads. At the wate 
edge he had hired asampan to take him out to the ves 
and Larry’s trunk, plumped down on the deck by | 
Malay servant, caught the eye of Merrill, the et 
officer, a moment later when he happened to ] 
up from where he stood watching the transfer of | 
cargo. : 

“Good Lord!” he ejaculated; and Griscom, | 
second officer, turned to look too. | 

The nephew of the head of the Orient Trading Co 
pany strolled nonchalantly forward. 

“Herelam. WheredoIstowmyself?’’ he deman 
with chipper brevity. | 

“Beg pardon, sir?” said Merrill. 7 

“Why, I’m Lawrence Babcock ” began | 
newcomer, a shade of impatience edging his tone. 

“Yes; I know, sir,”’ rejoined the chief officer. 

“Well, I’m booked for this trip. Didn’t Ca 
Leech tell you?” 

“Captain Leech is ashore, sir.”’ 

“Oh, well,” the youth answered indifferently; 
suppose you can have my trunk put away somewh 
I think I’ll go back for a last look-in at the club.” 

“The vessel sails at five sharp, sir.” 

“Right-o!’’ agreed Larry easily. 

He turned away, lit a cigarette, with a sharp W 
galvanized into life the Malay who had been ho a 
beside the trunk, and strolled down the accommo 
tion ladder. 

: 
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A moment later, ensconced in the stern of these 
pan, he was threading his way back through them 


: 
of shipping, Chinese junks, mail boats and Du! 
freighters that choked the harbor. | 


Ase 
second officer, turned with a laugh to his supel 
“T wonder how the old man likes the prospect.” 
Merrill shrugged his shoulders. 
“Can’t imagine the old man’s actually getting! 0 
some for company—stand clear, there! Easy withi 


“Young Babcock — supercargo Griscom, 
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inctuated his observation with a sharp call to the cargo 
_.. “Not such company!’’ he ended with a frown. 
‘bby, as he was familiarly known in the Singapore 
and in the billiard rooms of the more pretentious 
3, had come out from London three years before, 
ly after his father’s death. What little taste he had 
ie sea had been completely dispelled by that slow and 
yus trip, and he had come reluctantly into what he 
> be exile. He regretted leaving London, but speedily 
fested a dogged determination to get out of Singapore 
ich of an equivalent for London life as he could. 
part of his day was spent in a brokerage office, 
his uncle’s influence had secured him a place, and 
2 he found a genteel employment more to his taste 
the distracting turmoil of his uncle’s godowns. The 
ining hours at his disposal were employed in develop- 
considerable proficiency at billiards in the hotel cafés, 
e he maintained an impromptu and easy-handed 
tality with the flotsam and jetsam constantly stream- 
‘through from Hong-Kong, Rangoon or Bombay— 
ag drinks; listening to travelers’ yarns; negligently 
\ding the whole panorama of the Far East, yet wholly 
_ to its color, its 
ery, its charm. 
“his old sink hole 
2 East!” he would 
yde at the Chinese 
xx who brought 
his gin and soda 
1, on a dull, hot 
noon, he sought 
veranda of the 
ne Hotel, disgust- 
indicating the vast 
r front, forested 
spars, funnels and 
jumble of flags of 
ations. “It’s not 
two-three along- 
of London. Why, 
| Piccadilly now; 
savvy Piceadilly?”’ 
‘ would harangue 
placid-eyed Celes- 
with a vehemence 
y consorting with 
languor of the 
ie afternoon and 
‘shaded, deserted 
nda where he sat. 
bout four o’clock 
fsohn, who owned 
‘ge ship chandler’s 
ness in the port, 
Id saunter in, his 
er-shod heels soft- 
g his tread; and 
by, glad of any in- 
ion on the empty, 
lent hour, would 
eagerly for the 
box. 
I want another 
‘k at you, Wolf- 
1.” And, rattling 
ivory cubes, he 
Id pause with sus- 
ded hand: ‘Ten 
a corner goes, I 
oose? ” 
4 the course of an hour, when the dicebox would be 
tbled on one side among the empty glasses and the ash 
7 littered with cigar ends, Wolfsohn would produce a 
‘e memorandum book from his pocket and make an 
‘yinitspages. Babby’s indebtedness to theship chandler 
1e course of time had risen to nearly one hundred pounds. 
Vhen it reached that figure Wolfsohn ventured gently 
nention the fact. He was a suave and smooth-spoken 
son, heavy of jowl and thick of neck, with big, pudgy 
ds, which he kept neatly manicured. There was a rasp 
\sthma in his voice; otherwise the soft unctuousness of 
manner was like a thick oil. 
tabby, quite aware of the debit balance against him, 
) Surprised at the announcement of the exact amount. 
‘Am I as deep into you as all that? I'll write you a 
ck for it, old chap, if my luck doesn’t begin to turn 
tty soon.” 
ind Wolfsohn, seemingly a good fellow at heart, made no 
test. He continued to advance five-pound notes at 
oby’s urgent solicitation, who found the social life of 
gapore, though not comparable with London, increas- 
ly expensive; in fact, inconveniently beyond the four 
inds ten he received weekly in salary, augmented by 
asional small windfalls from his Uncle Gideon. 
“he latter, however, like many men of elderly age and 
reasing wealth, had an erroneous conception of the 
- needs of the succeeding generation at the age of 
ty-two. 


When Babby’s indebtedness to Wolfsohn reached two 
hundred pounds the latter neglected to mention it. He 
was, if anything, more indulgently disposed toward the 
young nephew of the head of the Orient Trading Company. 
A bachelor himself, he occupied a suite of rooms at the 
Marine Hotel, where he gave little affairs of a mixed social 
and business character, at which Babby was frequently 
attendant. Dutch sea captains, commercial agents from 
Hong-Kong, South Sea traders and Sumatra merchants 
mingled with a less desirable and less definable group at 
these gatherings. 

Babby had speedily perceived that Wolfsohn’s ship- 
chandlery business was but a minor part of his manifold 
and ramified business interests. 

He wondered that a man of Wolfsohn’s importance had 
no dealings with the Orient Trading Company, of which, in 
fact, Wolfsohn never spoke. 

He was uncomfortably aware of his growing indebted- 
ness to Wolfsohn, and occasionally he devoted an unprofit- 
able quarter of an hour to a contemplation of the fact 
that nothing short of a miracle would enable him to liqui- 
date that account. Wolfsohn, however, was increasingly 


“1 Won’t Shut Up! I Guess I Know What I'm Talking About’’ 


accommodating; it was now a matter of two hundred and 
fifty pounds, but it went unmentioned. The fact was, 
Wolfsohn had decided Babby might have a cash value to 
him vastly in excess of that relatively insignificant amount. 

It was not until the memorandum book showed a credit 
of three hundred and some-odd pounds in Wolfsohn’s 
favor that the latter concluded it was time to take action. 
One hot afternoon, declaring that the veranda of the hotel 
was too oppressive for comfort, he had invited Babby 
upstairs, where they could discard their coats and smoke 
in comfort on the bamboo-screened balcony opening from 
Wolfsohn’s rooms, seated in Wolfsohn’s big rattan loung- 
ing chairs and looking out on the blue sea. 

Presently Lazinsk, Wolfsohn’s partner, strolled in, and 
then Captain von Norden. Wo!’sohn had previously given 
orders at the hotel office that ho was to be disturbed by no 
one else. Lazinsk and Von Norden did not arrive, however, 
until the matter of three hundred and some-odd pounds 
had been broached to Babby in a gentle but firm way that 
signified an ultimatum. 

“T tell you I can’t fetch it, Wolfsohn,” Babby reiterated 
for the twentieth time, flushed of face and biting uneasily 
at one of his host’s big cigars. ‘‘You’ve got to give me 
time!” 

It appeared that Wolfsohn considered enough time had 
already elapsed. 

“Your uncle, then ——” he suggested, and Babby 
jumped up in despair. 


“Hangitall! Can’t yousee that’s not even to be thought 
of? You don’t know my Uncle Gideon.” 

“ Ain’t he got the money?’’ putin Wolfsohn, unperturbed. 

“Got the money!’ Babby bristled scornfully. “Of 
course he’s got the money. Why, he could buy you out— 
all the rotten old hulks you’ve got afloat between here and 
Macassar, and your old junk shop to boot.” 

Lazinsk’s head cautiously thrust in at the door caused 
Babby to pause in the heat of his argument. 

“Come in, Aaron, and shut the door after you,” said 
Wolfsohn, and then turned to his embarrassed guest. “Go 
on, Babby; you needn’t mind Lazinsk.” 

Babby demurred, however. 

“You tink you get nuddings from your uncle? Then 
mebbe ve ask him—eh?”’ began Lazinsk, who had evi- 
dently caught the latter part of the conversation. 

“Shut up, Aaron!” interposed Wolfsohn testily. 

Von Norden, an old Dutch sea captain in the Java trade, 
entered unannounced and, without ceremony, tossed his 
hat on the table. 

“What sort of a game am I up against?’’ demanded 
Babby, eying Wolfsohn’s confréres, and disagreeably 
aware that the new- 
comers seemed quite 
cognizant of his em- 
barrassing situation. 

“You’re up against 
a straight business 
proposition,’ said 
Wolfsohn. “Sit down, 
Babby, and have 
another drink. I’ll tell 
you all about it. You 
mustn’t mind Lazinsk 
here; he’s in business 
with me, you know,” 
continued Wolfsohn in 
his soft, wheezing 
tones, refilling Babby’s 
glass from a bottle of 
club soda. “‘And Cap- 
tain von Norden is a 
good friend who never 
talks menetact. tts 
partly the captain’s 
idea how we can easily 
straighten this little 
matter out.”’ 

Babby dubiously re- 
garded the taciturn 
Hollander and the big, 
sour-faced Teuton. 

“Gezondheid!”’  re- 
sponded Captain von 
Norden, lifting hisglass. 

Lazinsk also grunted 
a guttural response, 
anddrank. There was 
a moment’s silence, 
during which Wolfsohn 
brought to the table 
and spread out a Brit- 
ish Admiralty chart of 
the Dutch East Indies. 

“Did you ever hear 

of Malasan?”’ 

“Of course.” 

“Where is it?”’ 

Babby’s face broke 
into a derisive grin. 

“You'll have to ask Captain Leech that.” 

Lazinsk permitted himself a gentle oath. Wolfsohn’s 
soft manner suddenly became incisive and direct. 

“That’s been tried more than once—and it don’t work. 
Malasan—it’s a river, ain’t it? They say Leech stumbled 
on it ten years ago—maybe longer, for all we can tell. All 
we know is that somewhere’’—he tapped the Admiralty 
chart with his finger—‘‘there’s an island and a river 
which he’s known about and kept to himself so tight that 
it’s a secret to this day, in spite of all the other trading 
companies in the business that would like to find out. And 
all these years he’s been calling at the mouth of that river; 
and that river’s been pouring one long, unending flood of 
wealth into the pockets of the Orient Trading Company— 
rubber; rattans; even gold, some people say. How Leech 
has managed to keep the location of that place up his 
sleeve all this time beats the Dutch!”’ 

Babby laughed outright at the literal significance of 
Wolfsohn’s phrase. 

“Oh, I’ve heard about that,” he put in with a grin at 
Von Norden. “They’ve dogged and chased the Alethea no 
end of times; and blamed if the old geezer hasn’t always 
given ’em the slip! My uncle says ” Babby abruptly 
halted. 

“Bh? Vat he say?” asked Lazinsk. The three were 
eying him intently. 

Babby reflected a moment and then said shortly: 

“Oh, nothing!” 
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Wolfsohn drew the familiar memoran- 
dum book from his pocket and tapped it 
significantly. 

“Tf you want to cancel this littlematter 
of three hundred pounds you can easily 
douit.. 

At sight of the memorandum book 
Babby frowned. 

“T get you; but it’s of no use, Wolf- 
sohn. I don’t know the first thing about 
where Malasan is—nobody does.” 

“You can find out.” 

“Can’t be done!’ retorted Babby 
flatly. “‘Do you think Captain Leech 
would tell me? Why, that sawed-off little 
runt a 

Wolfsohn cut him short. 

“Now look here! When you’ve lived 
a few years longer you'll know informa- 
tion that’s worth having is not got by 
asking. Of course you can’t get it out 
of Leech, or his officers either. Hanged 
if the old chap hasn’t got their mouths 
battened down as tight as his own! 
Comes it over them, I’ll bet, with that 
loyalty-to-the-company talk. Bah! I’d 
like to get aboard that ship of his for just 
one trip! But that’s what you can do.” 

“Me!” echoed Babby. 

‘‘Aind’t Meester Babcock your ungle?”’ 
put in Lazinsk. ‘‘Aind’t der Alet’ea his 
boat und Leech under his gommand? By 
chiminy, if I vas in your boots a 

‘“‘Here’s the proposition,”’ cut in Wolf- 
sohn: ‘‘Go and tell your uncle you’ve 
changed your mind—decided you want to go into the 
Orient’s business after all—want to learn it from the ground 
up. That’s easy, ain’tit? Wants you to go into it himself, 
don’t he? He’ll beso pleased that, when you suggest mak- 
ing the rounds of the trading posts on the Alethea’s next 
trip, he’ll agree at once. And as sure as the Alethea goes 
to Malasan, you'll go too. 

“All you’ve got to do is to keep an abstract of the log, 
watch sharp what course is set and when it’s changed— 
Captain von Norden will fix you up on navigation enough 
for that—and the day you land back in Singapore and lay 
down this chart with Malasan located on it, we’ll forget all 
about the three hundred pounds; and, what’s more, we’ll 
make you a little present of one thousand pounds in cash.” 

Babby’s eyebrows visibly lifted at Wolfsohn’s conclud- 
ing words. One thousand pounds—thirteen hundred, in 
fact! It was incredible to him that the mere knowledge 
of Malasan’s whereabouts should be valued at such an 
extraordinary figure.. Wolfsohn certainly must be crazy 
to get there. 

This was the working of Babby’s mind; the moral turpi- 
tude involved and the despicable part he was invited to 
play were not present in his thought. The thing seemed 
feasible enough, he found himself admitting as Wolfsohn 
went on, in his soft, wheezing voice, to show him how sim- 
ple an affair it was. He was a clever fellow, Wolfsohn 
declared; he had seen that from the start. And if Babby 
did the trick it meant a lot of money in his pockets. It 
was a sheer gamble on their part. 

The fabulous resources of the place might be nothing but 
talk—a mere hoax that had grown out of sea yarns which 
Captain Leech had never troubled to deny. In any case 
Babby’s hand in the undertaking would never be discov- 
ered; in fact, would not even be suspected. What could 
possibly ‘be suspicious about Captain von Norden’s some 
day turning up at Malasan while prospecting for new 
trading grounds? Some one was bound to stumble on that 
river sooner or later; and it would not hurt the Orient 
Trading Company if some one did. 

It would simply mean an open and fair field for all 
comers, and that was what Wolfsohn was after. He doubted 
whether he would get his money back in five years. 
As he had said, it was a sheer gamble; but he liked to take 
a sporting chance in business now and then—it livened 
things up. And if he lost, he would only be losing to Babby. 
He would not grudge Babby the money and the laugh that 
Babby would have on him. They were too good friends 
for that. 

Slouched forward in his chair, Babby sat with hands 
thrust deep in his pockets, his eyes fixed on Wolfsohn with 
a kind of dubious, staring attention. Thirteen hundred 
pounds! A rapid calculation told him it was almost as 
much as his salary in the brokerage office would amount to 
in six years. His debt to Wolfsohn alone represented the 
earnings of about a year and a half; and, despite the lat- 
ter’s friendly, beguiling strain, he was shrewd enough to 
divine what Wolfsohn would do if he balked now. 

He was in a box all right! He had been a fool to go on 
borrowing money from Wolfsohn. He might have known 
the fellow would take advantage of him. Hang it all, if his 
Uncle Gideon had not been so close-fisted with him it would 
never have happened! He felt injured by both alike. Well, 
he must look out for himself, since clearly no one else 
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“It Seems, After All, That 
There are Times When the Truth Will Hurt More Than Hetp’”’ 


would step forward and save him at this crisis. And if 
Captain von Norden and Wolfsohn got their fingers into 
the Malasan pie, that was his Uncle Gideon’s lookout. He 
could not expect to keep a great river under cover forever. 

Perhaps the Orient Trading Company’s business might 
shrink a few thousand pounds. What of it? The bulk of 
his uncle’s fortune was to go to some confounded Seamen’s 
Home that did not need it. And, as for Uncle Gideon, it 
would be a sort of judgment on his penny-wise-pound- 
foolish policy in begrudging him an allowance adequate 
to his needs. 

However, the frown that gradually settled on Babby’s 
brow was indicative of a concern quite foreign to these 
aspects of the undertaking. It involved his own personal 
discomfort and displeasure. It meant, in short, his absence 
from Singapore and the delights of city life for an indefinite 
number of weeks, in exchange for which he should have to 
undergo the tedium of life on shipboard—and on a freighter 
at that. In spite of the fact that Singapore was a poor 
exchange for London, he was loath to forgo it for this dull, 
uncertain pilgrimage. 

“Tt would take a lot of time, wouldn’t it?—that voy- 
age on the Alethea?’’ he demanded abruptly. 

“Three months.” 

“Less than that,’’ put in Captain von Norden—“ten 
weeks.” 

“My billiard game would be all out of form by that 
time,’ Babby glumly reflected. 


II 


T A QUARTER past four Captain Jonas Leech, of the 
Alethea, came on board. He ascended the accommo- 
dation ladder with a couple of parcels, wrapped in paper, 
quite democratically thrust under his arm and clutched 
The broad, square-toed shoes he 
reserved for shore use measured his short, slow steps, and 
then halted abruptly as he came to the trunk standing on 
end in the waist of the ship. He paused to contemplate it, 
as though in bewilderment as to its presence there. Mr. 
Merrill approached. 

“Mr. Lawrence Babcock’s luggage, sir.” 

The captain’s gray eyes, shaded under heavy brows, 
lifted for an instant to the chief officer’s face, and he 
nodded. 

“Have it stowed in the stateroom next to Griscom’s,” 
he said, and turned aft. 

“Then he’s making this voyage with us, sir?” persisted 
Merrill. 

Captain Leech turned. 

“Eh? Of course! Why else should he bring his trunk 
aboard, sir?” 

The mate of the Alethea was nonplused. There was 
no possible answer to the question, but Captain Leech 
remained stock-still as though expecting one. 

“‘Oh—of course, sir,” stammered Merrill. ‘I was only 
thinking ——”’ 

“Thinking what, Merrill?” 

“That it is most extraordinary, sir,” the chief officer 
finished desperately. 

Captain Leech appeared to meditate on this reply while 
he stared abstractedly past Merrill’s head. 

“T shouldn’t call it extraordinary, Merrill,’ he finally 
announced. His attention seemed concentrated on the 
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rising and falling of a derrick fo 
which he watched absently for a ae | 
then he turned aft without further w 

Merrill stood looking after him w 
sort of exasperated, foolish grin. I 
six years he had sailed on the Alethe 
had grown accustomed to this 80) 
thing, but he could never quite 
stand it. In spite of his stout loyal’ 
the taciturn old skipper, which hac 
come almost affection, Merrill—voh 
quick-tempered and_ high-strung— 
sorely rasped at times by Captain Le 
abrupt and enigmatic ways. 

“Never made out yet whethe 
thinks I’m a fool or a child,’’ he w 
petulantly remark to Griscom. “Att 
he treats me as though I were both. 

Captain Leech, however, was abo’ 
depart widely from all traditions o 
past conduct; in fact, the event wi 
epoch-making in character that M: 
felt impelled to put it down forthwi 
a letter he began that same evening 
chum in the P. & O. service, with w 
he maintained a garrulous though ; 
correspondence. 

“We had been under way less 
an hour’’—wrote Merrill—‘“ the hai; 
were on, and we were well away | 
land, and rid of the dirt and disorder} 
clutter a ship in port. A fresh bj 
had sprung up, causing the Alethea t! 
her nose a bit and sweeping the le; 
of the deck, which had been washed «| 
and now lay all clean and glistening in the sunset glo 
had come out from the chart room, with a binocular {| 
to take a look at a brig that was passing us on our{ 
side. The old man wasstanding by the rail. I was scre| 
the lenses into focus when he spoke up abruptly: 

“Was it “extraordinary” you said, Merrill?’ 

“T almost let the binocular go overboard in my sur} 
He was harking back to that remark I’d made a couy} 
hours before. | 

“eee Tynusual,”’ I think you meant, Merrill,’ he went 
‘However, it’s no matter. I want you to look after yi 
Mr. Babcock—tell him anything about the vessel he y} 
to know. Company’s orders. You understand?’ | 

“T said I did. We had a dozen or two old novels st) 
away somewhere and I would look them up —— 

“*No; you don’t understand,’ he interrupted me. || 
along to learn the business, keep his eyes open in } 
pick up what he can, get some idea of the O. T. C.’s tri 
stations and how things are handled there—see? 4) 
pany’s orders are to give him a free hand; tell him # 
wants to know. You understand now, don’t you?’ — 

“‘T was too surprised to answer at once. From the g} 
round the Company’s office and what I used to hear | 
ashore at Singapore, he had only a polite scorn for th} 
and the copra trade, in which his uncle had made hil 
tune—too genteel for that; in fact, he was cutting qi 
swath in a very different direction. I couldn’t swall 
all at once—this change of heart. More likely he m) 
wanted a change of air; and yet, with his dandified tit 
it struck me that one of his uncle’s freight steamery| 
hardly his choice for a vacation cruise. 

““*T suppose he’ll want to learn how to run the shipt 
I observed sarcastically, quite confident that Ca; 
Leech would miss the point. And he did. 

““To you think so?’ he came back at me. ‘Of cci 
let him have the run of the bridge if he likes. You se 
Company’s orders.’ : 

“*Company’s orders be damned!’ I said to m 
What I saw was that we were in for ten weeks of 
nuisance. Bad enough to have him at mess three til 
day; but to have him puttering about the bridge, be 
ing the quartermaster for matches or trying to he 
with the officer standing watch I wondered ho’ 
old man himself really felt toward the prospect o 
official incubus on our hands! 

“He had turned away to the rail to gaze absently a’ 
brig, which was now nothing but a bit of pink glow) 
her sails lifted out of the gray dusk. I thought he was 
speaking, but he suddenly came back to me. He w; 
to know about young Babcock. There were tales the 
reached him. Lively young scamp—round the ca 
lot, he had heard; not at all like his Uncle Gideon. 
strange! Had I heard anything like that? 

“T was just vexed and disgusted enough with the 
pect to let fly with everything I had to tell. With 
hand I sketched Babby’s life in Singapore, drawi 
my imagination a little; but one had to do that to 
any sort of impression on Captain Leech. He’s so ¢ 
you know. And even at that I didn’t. He heard m 
without comment, cleared his throat a couple of time 
went off without a word. ‘ 

“We had our first experience of Babby at dinner, 
he sat togged out in a smart dinner jacket at the 
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1e captain’s empty place. Our fellows were a trifle 
at this invasion of our little circle by the nephew 
e head of the line; but he was quite at his ease and on 
iar terms with everybody at once, reeling off a ful- 
: strain of shore stuff, which we listened to with silent, 
ent politeness. 
And, in his fashion, he made headway. He abused Lo 
the Chinaman who served the table, into an instant 
instaking care of his wants; discovered that Wither- 
n, the second engineer, played checkers; confided to 
1 that he had certain big ideas of his own, not yet quite 
ared, for the rejuvenation of the O. T. C.’s Polynesian 
2; lavishly offered his cigarettes to the whole table, 
declared he would treat us to a great banquet when 
Alethea got back to Singapore. 
Meantime he was there to learn all he could; and he 
1d, like good fellows, we’d help him out. Whereupon, 
a sort of lordly wave of his hand, he got up from the 
2 and made his swaggering exit to the deck. 
When I followed, a few minutes later, I got a glimpse 
im talking to Captain Leech on the bridge, his head 
, his dinner coat thrown back expansively, the fiery 
of a cigarette flashing in his hand, as he poised himself 
‘mately on his toes and heels, and gestured in an impres- 
manner and with a sense of his own importance. 
tain Leech, quite a head shorter, stood looking up at 
and listening with a bewildered, appalled attention. 
I wondered what he was making of that verbal tirade, 
“which he could hardly have edged a word.” 
ferrill’s letter at this point was abruptly interrupted. 
‘tain Leech had thrust his head in at the door of the 
f officer’s stateroom. 
Oh! Writing, are you?” 
Terrill dropped his pen in astonishment and stood up. 
yas a rare occurrence for the captain to seek him out 
is own quarters. As though in explanation of his pres- 
> he announced: 
'T’ve been having a talk with Babcock.” 
[e sat down on the edge of Merrill’s berth and began 
ughtfully stroking Mikado, the big Maltese cat, which 
curled up there. 
And how does he impress you, sir?” the chief officer 
skingly inquired, gathering up the pages of his letter. 
‘aptain Leech pondered the question, while Mikado’s 
a purring filled the interval. 
Extraordinary young man, Merrill — extraordinary! 
that alllike his uncle. May have his good points though.” 
‘Very fluent talker,” Merrill maliciously instanced. 
‘Um-m, well ”’ He hesitated. ‘‘‘Fluent,’ did yousay? 
} he is fluent.’”’ He continued to stroke the cat, and 
nadded: “‘Can’t blame him for that though. It comes 
es to him, I suppose.” 


The cat got up on all fours, arching its back under the 
itain’s hand and luxuriously stretching its paws. 
‘Very young, Merrill—you understand! Needs guid- 
‘e, that youth does—careful handling, just like a ship 
‘ying port. Wants a steady hand at the helm at the 
rt, an older head that knows the harbor and the channel. 
' right after the open sea is reached.” 
Je was so gravely in earnest that Merrill felt a little 
ished; and any jocular rejoinder was completely silenced 
en the captain went on to describe, in his slow, ponder- 
way, his interview with Gideon Babcock. The chief 
‘cer could imaginatively picture the two white-haired 
‘n, comrades and colleagues for over a generation, talk- 
; together in the little private room of the Orient Trading 
mpany’s offices. It seemed that Gideon Babcock had 


about despaired of the boy, who had somehow slipped 
away from his influence and control. He had no children 
of his own—no one to pass things on to except this nephew, 
who scorned the sea and its traffic. 

And now Babby, to the old man’s astonishment, had 
abruptly come forward and declared his wish to go into the 
business. The boy was coming to himself at last, his uncle 
dared to believe. He hoped it would prove no passing 
whim. If only the boy’s interest could once be awakened 
and held! He was smart enough. There might be’a Bab- 
cock yet to fill his place when he was gone. He was putting 
him aboard the Alethea—it was the boy’s own idea—and 
depending on Captain Leech, his old lifelong friend, to do 
all that could be done. 

“‘Hoped I’d look after the boy as though he were my 
own,” Captain Leech recounted, stroking Mikado, now 
ensconced in the skipper’s lap. ‘‘Quite touched, too, he 
seemed by it all. You can understand that, can’t you, 
Merrill?” 

The chief officer nodded: 

“Tt’s very good of you to tell me all this.” 

“Um-m, well, I thought you should know. You under- 
stand now, don’t you? We must do what we can.” 

The captain deposited Mikado carefully in the berth 
and got up to go. 

“By the way, Captain Leech, are we to call at Malasan 
this trip?” 

“Malasan? Of course! What a question, Merrill!” 

Captain Leech departed without another word, leaving 
Merrill shrugging his shoulders and thoughtfully regarding 
Mikado. 

A faint ribbon of smoke, tenuous and evanescent above 
a wide sapphire sea, marked the progress of the Alethea 
as she made her various ports of call. For three weeks the 
little vessel was repeatedly touching at the mouths of 
obscure rivers and putting in at innumerable bays, where 
native villages lay screened behind palm-fringed shores 
or clustered boldly about the gaunt white stations of the 
Orient Trading Company. Like a bee roving from one 
fléwer to another, the Alethea passed from island to island, 
pausing to gather her cargo and then steaming on. 

Babby had soon grown heartily tired of it—this monot- 
onous sequence of dull, uneventful days, placid skies and 
smooth seas. It was a stupid life to be cramped up aboard 
an eighteen-hundred-ton freight steamer, with a Malay 
crew, and only half a dozen white men to talk to, who were 
rather a dull lot at that. The landfalls alone offered a 
momentary respite. Babby would appear on deck sprucely 
attired, ready to go ashore in the small boat and fraternize 
with the O. T. C. agent during the deadly hour or two in 
which the Alethea was putting off and taking on her freight. 

“‘God-forsaken hole you’ve got here!’”? Babby would 
declare, sipping a drink with the Company’s agent on the 
porch and casting an eye toward the bare, uninviting 
interior of the little bungalow. ‘“‘Just the same, it’s a great 
joy to get away from that damned vessel.’”’ And he would 
stretch his arms, light a fresh cigarette, and stare impu- 
dently at any Malay girl who might chance to be passing. 

“Your first trip?” the agent would politely inquire of 
the nephew of the head of the line. 

“Yes; and my last. 
some native drink? No; you'll not catch me on 
another wilderness jaunt like this. I wonder how you 
chaps out here stand it! Ever get back to Sing- 
apore? Next time you do, be sure to look me up. 
I'll take you round. I’ll show you everything, from the 
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Singapore Club to the Chinese gambling joints. And we'll 
celebrate the occasion. Sure we will! Remember now, 
will you?” 

Then, linking arms with the agent, he would make his 
swaggering, tardy return to the beach, where the small 
boat impatiently waited, while the Alethea, with anchors 
dripping, had meantime been whistling one warning blast 
after another into his indifferent ears. 

On board the Alethea, Merrill would be storming im- 
patiently to the second officer: 

“Tf this were my ship, damned if I wouldn’t sail without 
him! Good riddance for a couple of weeks— pick 
him up on the return run. Well, there he comes 
at last.’”? Then, crossing the bridge to Captain Leech: 
“Mr. Babcock’s coming now, sir.” 

And Captain Leech, out of a seemingly infinite patience, 
would answer: 

“Very well, Merrill.” 

It was growing daily more obvious that Babby’s appren- 
ticeship in the business of the Orient Trading Company 
was nothing but a colossal farce. The ship’s officers grinned 
significantly at one another behind his back. Captain Leech 
alone seemed unaware that whatever ambitious resolves 
Babby had begun the voyage with had long since been 
dissipated, and that he served out his days of exile in com- 
plete indifference to the ship life about him. 

It was not until the magic word “‘ Malasan” began to fall 
occasionally in the interchange of talk between the ship’s 
officers that Babby began once more to manifest an interest 
in things and woke to a new and strange alacrity. 

‘Took there, Merrill!’’ said Captain Leech, after Babby 
had spent the greater part of an afternoon on the bridge. 
He had taken it into his head to quiz the captain at great 
length on various matters of navigation; and the latter 
had explained the compass to him, showed him how the 
log was kept, and how the ship’s run was reckoned from 
the count of the revolutions of the screw. “Look there, 
Merrill!”? And Captain Leech nodded. Babby had relieved 
the quartermaster and was serving a turn at the wheel. 
‘“Make a sailor of him yet!” 

Merrill did not answer, but went away with a frown; 
and a little while later he came on Griscom directing some 
hands who were threading new lashings into some deck 
awnings. 

“‘See here, Griscom, has it struck you that young Bab- 
cock has suddenly taken an awful interest in the navigation 
of this boat?” 

“Why, yes—now that you mention it,’’ answered the 
second officer. 

“We make Malasan next,” said Merrill significantly. 

“Bh? Well, what of it?’ asked Griscom uncertainly. 

“Oh, nothing!” retorted Merrill sarcastically, and 
flung aft. 

He was provoked that the suspicion which had definitely 
arisen in his mind was so vague in character that he could 
not formulate it, even to himself. A feeling had been 
slowly growing on him that Babby was aboard the Alethea 
for no good purpose. From the start he had resented 
Babby’s presence on the vessel, and it was Malasan that 
Merrill was thinking of—the secret he had been proud to 
share and jealously to guard year after year. 

Babby’s visitation of it was like a profanation of sacred 
ground. He could not possibly conceive that Babby would 
keep quiet about it. Once back in the Singapore cafés, the 
youngster would be swelling with pride and importance— 
he had beheld the fabled, mysterious El Dorado and his 

(Continued on Page 30) 
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1914, one of the subeditors 

of the London Daily Mirror 
came into the office of the editor in - 
charge, holdinga photographic print 
in his hand. 

The subeditor walked to the desk 
of his chief, held the print before 
the eyes of that dignified person and 
spoke, saying whatever is the British 
equivalent for: 

“What do you know about that?” 

The Mirror is mainly a picture 
paper, and it has photographers in 
all parts of the world. At that pre- 
cise moment it had photographers 
in all parts of thewar. Consequently 
the editor in charge and the chief 
editor spent many hours passing on 
prints, selecting those that should 
go into the paper and those that 
should not go. Naturally the editor 
in charge was bored by pictures. 
He was fed up on them. Every ten 
minutes, night and day, a subeditor 
or an art man or a picture man 
trotted in with prints of photographs 
of war scenes. To that editor in 
charge the war seemed to be noth- 
ing but a never-ending flood of 
pictures—pictures of ruins, ruin- 
ation and death, and desolation and 
disaster. 

“Well, what is it?”’ he growled. 
“What is it?’’ And he stuck his 
glasses on his nose and looked. 

He saw the picture of a man of 
forty, clean-shaved, wearing a sort 
of uniform jacket, hatless, holding a 
napkin and gazing up into the air. 

“Hah!” he said. ‘‘ Winston, isit? Our versatile friend, 
the boss of the navy. And where was the picture taken?” 

“In Antwerp,” replied the subeditor. 

“In Antwerp!” the editor in charge repeated, his 
astonishment showing in his voice. ‘‘What’s he doing in 
Antwerp? I didn’t know he was there.” 

““Nevertheless,”’ the subeditor said, ‘this picture just 
came in with a lot from Antwerp, and it was taken there, 
in front of the San Antoine Hotel.” 

“In Antwerp?”’ questioned the editor in charge sharply. 
“Are you sure?” 

“Certainly. The picture just came from Antwerp by 
messenger and was snapped there two or three days ago.” 

“Right!” said the editor in charge. ‘‘Leave it with me 
and I’ll talk to you about it later.” 

He looked at the picture for a long time. It was authen- 
tic enough. He knew the photographer and he knew 
Churchill. He had not heard of a visit to Antwerp, then 
about to be besieged by the Germans, by the head of the 
British Navy. Nor had anyone else probably save the 
officials, for not a word had been said or printed about that 
visit. It was a good picture, an interesting picture, and 
had a large news value. He wanted to print it—he ached 
to print it—but he had had his dispute with the censor, 
and he knew he might let himself in for a world of trouble 
if he printed the picture without permission. 


(): A DAY in late September, 


The Cut-Up of the Cabinet 


O HE sent the picture to the censors, and was coldly 

informed that any presentation of the fact, pictorially 
or otherwise, that the Right Honorable Winston Churchill, 
First Lord of the Admiralty, was in Antwerp, had been in 
Antwerp, or was likely to be in Antwerp in the future, would 
be contrary to the general welfare, and would be visited 
with condign punishment. 

The editor in charge put the picture by. He watched 
the afternoon newspapers, and the morning newspapers 
next day, and the other picture papers. So far as these 
mediums of information knew or said, the Right Honorable 
Winston was about his duties up in Whitehall, and not in 
Antwerp at all. The picture, face up, was on his desk for 
a couple of days, and the editor looked at it many times 
and sighed over the loss of his beat; but he knew what war 
is as well as any person, and he knew what censors are, also. 

Then one day, hit by an inspiration, he did some talking 
to the censors, and next morning printed the picture of 
the man of forty, clean-shaved, wearing a uniform jacket, 
hatless, holding a napkin in his hand and gazing up 
into the air. He put this legend beneath the reproduction: 
“An Unconventional Picture of the First Lord of the 
Admiralty.”” There wasno mentionof Antwerp. There was 
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nothing but that line. People looked at the picture, 
smiled, wondered what stunt Winston was up to now, and 
forgot it. 

Then, a few days later, they all remembered the picture, 
for the official announcement was made that Churchill was 
in Antwerp, that he had taken some British marines and 
naval reservists there, and that he had been active in such 
defense as was made of the city against the Germans. 

Whereupon the editor in charge smiled, the photog- 
rapher had a note of thanks, and the First Lord of the 
Admiralty came home to London to read, in some of 
the papers, bitter attacks on him for dabbling in Antwerp 
affairs, and for trying to stem the German tide at that 
place with his handful of marines and reservists. 

Those attacks did not feeze the First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty. He is the most resilient of all the British states- 
men. He bounds back. And the editor in charge need not 
have put that word unconventional in the line under his 
picture, for, though Churchill is as conventional as a china 
egg when necessary, as it mostly is in his job, he likewise is 
the most unconventional of all the war-makers in England. 

Churchill is the eternal youth of the British Cabinet. 
He is the forever boy. I do not know what happened at 
Antwerp when he ran out from his luncheon, with his 
napkin in his hand and without his hat, to look up at the 
sky. Probably some one came along and shouted: “A 
Zeppelin!’”? Antwerp was nervous in those days. I hap- 
pened to be there about the same time—a little before. 
There had been two visits by the Germans in dirigibles 
and two droppings of bombs. Other aérial enemies were 
expected. The whole place had a case of nerves. 

One night when a lot of us were sitting in the Saint 
Antoine in the dark—for the strict regulations of the 
military authorities forbade lights after eight o’clock, and 
one tiny electric light bulb, shrouded in black muslin, was 
doing its little best to shed a few rays on the somber party, 
and not succeeding—there came a whirring sound from the 
street. 

A man galloped down the long, glass-inclosed corridor, 
upsetting chairs in the dark and shouting: ‘‘A Zeppelin! 
Hear it? A Zeppelin! They’re coming again!” And we 
ali scrambled out through the gloom—to find that the 
whirring noise came from a racing engine in an automobile 
in the street. And we were all scared. In those days in 
Antwerp the backfiring of an automobile meant that the 
bombardment had begun. 

Probably some such noise brought Churchill to the 
street on the day the photographer made the unconven- 
tional picture of him. The eternal boy, chafing no doubt 
over the enforced inactivity of his ships, hurried to Ant- 
werp to have a hand in that affair, commandeered a lot 
of London busses, then at Ostend, and brought his marines 
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and his jackies down to Antwery 
help hold back the German besieg 

Is that not an example of mod 
warfare? Think of taking fight 
men to the front in London on 
buses! But the roads from Osti 
to Antwerp are smooth and go 
the distance is not great, and 
busses clip along at a lively rate 
the boy put his fighters in the bus 
and away they went gayly ont 
gay adventure. 

Of course it did not turn out y 
well. Churchill, as he was ste 
informed by several of the Lon 
newspapers, did not have eno 
men to help, and his advent : 
the advent of his contingent mer 
delayed the inevitable and cau 
some unnecessary damage to 
place by German shells. 

It is said that Churchill w 
not allow the authorities to s 
render the city when they wan 
to; but I know nothing about tl 
What concerns us is that he, off 
own bat, started out and cari 
through this little expedition, : 
that he paid no more regard to 
protests of his Cabinet colleag 
than he did to the criticism t 
came afterward. 

Suppose Kitchener had been th 
at luncheon, or Asquith, or’ Gr/ 
and word had come of the appro; 
of a Zeppelin, as probably wi 
came to Churchill—or word of so} 
aérial disturbance, at any rate. 
you think Kitchener or Asquith} 
Grey would have rushed pelln 
to the street, napkin in hand, to look with youthful inte 
at the sky? Not much! 

I can see Kitchener rising from his seat, carefully 
ting on his hat and walking sedately to the door. 4 
Asquith would have put his hands on the side of his chi 
drawn a couple of long breaths, and adjusted his topy' 
while Sir Edward Grey would have been in a pale casi) 
thought after he sedately arrived, and probably wo 
have his hand on his forehead, signifying concentrat 
and deep diplomacy. 

Churchill skipped out and took his napkin with h 
and that was Churchillesque, because he has not lost 
enthusiasm of youth, though he tries hard to make 
believe he has by studied pose and attitude, and by 
assumption of an air of intense and serious consecratt 
to the work at hand, which is the bearing on his should} 
of all the burdens of the Empire. 
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Churchill the Versatile and Amazing 


N AMAZING youth—for he will be a youth until h 
seventy—an amazing and a versatile youth! i 
mother an American and his father a statesman of pai} 
he has been before the public since he left school, one ¥j 
or another; and now, by the sport of circumstance, h\ 
the directing head of the British Navy at the very time ti 
armada is hoping to be called on to make good the bo 
that Britannia rules the waves. | 
Himself a soldier in his early days, he is now at the hi 
of the tremendous naval arm of Britain’s defense; ant 
he could have his way he would be on the bridge of ‘| 
most powerful ship when the fight comes—in the thick) 
it; and assuming command, or trying to, for it is qu 
possible Sir John Jellicoe would not allow much of t 
sort of thing. : | 
He has been down in submarines and up in airships. — 
has skittered along in hydroplanes, and he has been in 
turrets when they were firing the big guns. He has expr 
enced every thrill the navy can offer, and the navy’s st¢ 
of thrills is not small; and with it all he has had the eo} 
age and the nerve to hold fast to his program and to” 
his ships ready. There was no delay in the navy when t 
war began—not a second. Churchill saw to that. — 
arranged that great review at Spithead not long before ’ 
war, and when the call came he had his ships prepared 
sail grimly out to sea for the work that ships have to 


it took only a few telegrams to start that mighty eng 
of destruction. Churchill passed the word and the sk 
went silently to sea, cleared for action. 


tw a letter from an English naval officer who was on a 
nthe Mediterranean late in July. The sailors were 
ully plugging along, not thinking of war, when the 
came. It was brief, that warning, but imperative. 
tant war. It meant to strip the ships for action. 
saring a warship for action is one of the most interest- 
ghts. They strip the ship. They throw overboard 
movable wooden thing, lest shells should splinter 
‘ood and do more damage to the men than the shells 
selves. They remove every nonessential. They make 
aip ready to be either triumphant or a tomb. If she 
they win with her. If she sinks they sink with her. 
e warning came. Those ships in the Mediterranean 
stripped for action—cleaned down to the bare fight- 
one. Then for two days they cruised about, not 
ing what had happened. These sailors, on their 
sed ships, did not know with what country Great 
in was at war or was going to be at war. They cruised 
t warily, waiting for the word. 
agine the strain of those days! Any ship that ap- 
d might be the enemy or might not be. Churchill 
what was coming. He had his ships ready. Then, 
war was formally declared, he sent that word, and 
| was not a minute’s time lost. The big ships took 
, posts. The British Navy was on the job. 
‘at review at Spithead will rank as one of the great 
zal achievements of the present war. It was held 
time before war actually was declared. It was an- 
ced as a gathering of the fleet for review by the King; 
there were ordinary naval maneuvers, a little more 
isive perhaps than the usual review, merely because 
ing, himself a sailor, desired to see as many of his 
at one time as possible. 
they came in—superdreadnoughts, dreadnoughts, 
ers of the various classes, destroyers, torpedo boats, 
oats, submarines, supply ships, hospital ships, colliers, 
ul the sailing gear that goes to make a fleet—and the 
went down and reviewed them, stretching miles and 
, off Spithead. The bands played and the ships were 
with bunting. It was a festive occasion. There was 
pride and glory of Great Britain; her sure shield 
ist foreign invasion; her mighty floating fortresses to 
a and hold her supremacy on the sea. 


Youthful, But Always Effective 


TBR the ceremonies were over the King went back to 
his palace, but the ships stayed on. They fitted and 
ed. They made themselves even more somber, with 
| gray paint. They took aboard vast stores of this and 
_ It was merely the annual outfitting. Presently they 
\ be sent to their stations—presently. There was no 


y. Why rush them off when they had been gathered 
ich great expense? It might be well to let them get 
ainted. So they dawdled about apparently, day after 
| and they were not dawdling. Then one night the 
{ came, and they sailed away compactly, preparedly, 
y for any eventuality. 

ell, that was Churchill, the eternal youth. They 
ned at his enthusiasms and at his exaggerations, but 
savy was ready. He did not curb his imagination by 
argument based on the it-is-impossible idea. Every- 
zis possible with Churchill. Hesaw war coming, and 
‘dnot try to avert it by shutting his eyes. Instead, he 


opened his eyes to their widest; and he was in a position to 
say to his King, “Sire, my ships have sailed!” ten minutes 
after the event. 

Every sunset is the most wonderful sunset to Churchill, 
and every time the sun sets it sets for him personally. 
Everything is epochal to that young man. Like the 
chamois skipping from peak to peak, Churchill skips from 
epoch to epoch, and is the epochmaker—he thinks. They 
criticize him—some; laugh at him—some; but they all 


admit his ability. He can talk. He can write. He has 
courage. He has brains. He can be adaptable. He can 
be as flighty as a sophomore. He poses. He adores 


publicity. 

There was a note of this in a speech he made late in 
November in the House of Commons. He said, in effect, 
that if the Prime Minister was dissatisfied with the work 
of the Admiralty it was for the Prime Minister to relieve 
those in responsibility. That came about from the vari- 
ous losses sustained by the British Navy—including the 
Audacious and the Bulwark. 

You see, the Empire has spent millions and millions of 
pounds on the navy. It has gone along building this 
tremendous fleet on the theory that the fleet should win 
Great Britain’s part in any war; and probably it would 
if it had any opponents. The difficulties of Churchill come 
not from any weakness or lack of power of the fleet, but from 
the lack of an enemy on which to exert that power. German 
submarines sink English ships, but English submarines 
can sink no German ships because there are no German 
ships to sink. 

When a nation has spent a few billions in building and 
maintaining a navy to do things in case of war, there is 
not likely to be any very deep inquiry into the underlying 
reasons for inactivity when that war comes. Blockading 
a coast and protecting commerce are utilitarian procedures 
and not glorious and victorious clashes at arms. It is 
ironical that the British Army—not large—should have so 
effective a part in this war, while the British Navy, the 
greatest and most formidable in the world, should have 
had little more than chores to do thus far. And Churchill 
gets the full force of that irony. He is the governmental 
head. And can you wonder that all his hours are filled 
with the wish that the Germans shall send out their ships 
to do battle? 

Then there is Kitchener. Now Kitchener, about whom I 
have already written in these columns, is known to all the 
world as the man who is colder than a wedge. The Prime 
Minister is not that sort of man at all. Asquith is neither 
cold nor remote. To be sure, the Prime Minister of Great 
Britain is not and cannot be hail fellow well met to all 
comers; but when it is time for Asquith to be genial and 
companionable, he is as genial and companionable as need 
be. Asquith likes the good things of life. 

Once, at a luncheon of men concerned with getting news 
of the war to this side of the world, complaint was made to 
the Premier about the rigors of the censorship. Asquith 
listened, half smiling; and there was a twinkle in his eye. 
After the tale of woe had been told, Asquith said: ‘But, 
my dear sir, why need you complain? I, too, am a victim 
of the censors. They held up my Guildhall speech for sev- 
eral days, I understand. I appreciate your difficulties, for 
I have suffered; and we must make common cause of it 
all.” Everybody laughed and the conversation was con- 
tinued on other and less vexatious lines. 
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“This man,” said a friend, when presenting me to the 
Premier, ‘‘represents a periodical with more than two 
million circulation each week.”’ 

“My dear sir,’” the Premier exclaimed, “how fortunate 
I am that I have no such circulation to contend with 
over here!”’ 

Asquith really is a marvel. He has held that govern- 
ment together for seven years, and it has been a majority 
composed of warring and contentious elements, a mixed 
coalition. In the common acceptation of the term he is 
not a politician, but in reality he is one of the most skillful 
politicians. The thing about him that impresses one is his 
great head and his heavy face. 

It is not a face of fine lines, like the face of Sir Edward 
Grey, who looks like an ascetic. Asquith’s face is big and 
almost square. The forehead is high and the eyes are wide 
apart. His nose is broad and his lips are full. His chin is 
heavy and there is a broad spread to cheek and jowl. They 
tell me his is a typical Yorkshire face, and it may be; but 
it denotes power and ability, and so does every slow word 
he says and every slow movement he makes. 


A Ruffled Hat Over a Clear Head 


HAVE heard him make three important speeches in the 

past two years and several lesser ones. I have heard 
him answering questions on Question Day in the House of 
Commons, and there are two vivid impressions of him. 
The first is power and sureness. He knows what he is talk- 
ing about. Albeit he can be as dexterous as any person in 
getting out of a perplexing situation, and can be as abrupt 
and as cold as anyone if he sees fit. When he is talking he 
gives the impression of surety of position, of grasp of sub- 
ject. His voice is full and deep and has just a suspicion of 
the broad Yorkshire accent init. When I hear him talk I 
always think of him as of a very learned judge handing 
down the final word in some great cause. Power! That is 
the impression Asquith creates— power and sureness. 

He is a bit careless about his dress—that is to say, he is 
not groomed to the minute. His trousers generally bag 
a trifle, and his coat shows a wrinkle or two. His hair is 
somewhat ragged at the ends and the back of his neck is 
usually fuzzy. He gives the impression of wearing clothes 
for the strictly utilitarian purpose of keeping himself coy- 
ered, and not for the sake of the clothes themselves. The 
nap on his high hat ordinarily is ruffled. He is a bit mussed 
everywhere except in his head. That brain behind his big, 
ruddy forehead is clear and logical. His trousers may be 
bagged, but his intellect is not. 

Lloyd George, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, or 
Secretary of the Treasury, is the most effective political 
speaker I ever heard. There are few stump speakers in 
the world who can equal this little Welshman—not two. 
He has fire, magnetism, humor, eloquence; and he carries 
conviction. He has courage and he has adaptability. 

Lloyd George is a small man with a big head. A rather 
ragged mustache conceals a continual smile—a rather 
quizzical, rather paradoxical smile. His forehead bulges 
and his cheekbones are high. Heis not more than five feet 
six and weighs probably about a hundred and forty or 
fifty pounds. When they come to distributing titles in 


England they will hand the affectionate one of Little Giant 
to Lloyd George. That is what he is. 
(Concluded on Page 46) 


OBODY con- r 
nected with the i 
gas business was ea 


dreaming of war when 
the following trivial in- 
cident occurred at the 
Cairo Club: 

Young Penfield, shuf- 
fling the cards, nodded 
toward a round, green- 
covered tablein another 
part of the room and 
said aside to Elmer 
Furbush: ‘‘See that chap 
with the bristling whisk- 
ers over there?”’ 

Furbush looked over 
and replied: “‘ Youmean 
Hicks?” 

“Sure, Hicks,” said 
Penfield. ‘‘ Well, heowns 
the Five Brothers Den- 
tal Parlors. I get that 
straight.’”’ Whereupon 
the young man grinned 
broadly. 

“The devil!’’ said 
Furbush in surprised 
appreciation of the joke; 
and that was the begin- 
ning of the gas war. 

The Cairo Club—as 
Chicagoans whosemem- 
ory goes back that far 
will recall—was simply 
an arrangement for the 
convenience of gentle- 
men who wished to in- 
dulge in a stiff game of 
poker amid pleasant surroundings and untroubled by 
thoughts of the police. Furbush wasa member and habitué. 
Of late he had been playing heavily and in poor luck. The 
flyer in wheat that he had foolishly undertaken had turned 
out unfortunately also, and with prodigal personal expendi- 
tures he was close to the bottom of his pile. 

For that one day the Five Brothers Dental Parlors was 
in the public eye. The concern occupied the whole second 
story of an old building on Washington Street, with an 
enormous sign across the front, and its advertisements 
appeared regularly in the daily papers. An elderly and 
mentally incompetent lady from Lake Forest had slipped 
away from her attendant on State Street and wandered 
down Washington until her attention was arrested by five 
sets of false teeth that opened and shut automatically in 
a glass case by a stair doorway. Her feeble mind connected 
these fascinating objects with the stair, and she went up. 
An operator in the dental parlors took the three dollars 
and sixty cents in her purse, thrust her into a chair, and 
calculated, after a hasty examination, that the gold crowns, 
bridges and fillings in her teeth must be worth about a 
hundred dollars. Whereupon he gave her gas and extracted 
all her teeth. Whether she would survive the experience 
was then uncertain. The police had learned that there 
never were any five brothers, but had been unable to learn 
who the proprietor of the dental parlors was. 

Naturally the little incident aroused Furbush’s curiosity. 
He knew Hicks casually as a fellow gambler and had often 
remarked his odd appearance, for his eyes were set near 
together, his head was tall and narrow, and a set of wiry 
whiskers stuck stiffly out from each cheek—as though his 
tall head might tip over if it didn’t have the broad base of 
the whiskers to stand on. He had an indefinite impression 
that Mr. Hicks was a wealthy manufacturer of toilet arti- 
- eles and lived out in Poplar Park. He easily learned that 
out in Poplar Park Mr. Hicks was regarded as a most 
exemplary citizen and was a director of the Poplar Park 
Gas Company. After meditating upon that for some days 
he cultivated Mr. Hicks’ acquaintance. 

One evening they were in a quiet corner of the Cairo 
Club. The fact that they were not playing was sufficient 
evidence that they had something very interesting to talk 
about. 

“Hicks, we can make half a million,” said Furbush. 

Mr. Hicks put a hand up to his spiky whiskers, his little 
eyes twinkled brightly at Furbush and his sharp nose 
seemed to twitch. A rat that smelled cheese but had heard 
of traps might look that way. 

“‘Here’s the Metropolitan Gas Company,” Furbush 
continued, speaking rather under his breath. “It’s got 
fifty million dollars of liberally watered stock and it’s 
busting its suspenders just now putting through this deal 
to absorb the Electric Light Corporation. It don’t want 
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‘*Hicks, We Can Make Half a Million”’ 


‘there apparently awaiting him. Both were bony, 
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any trouble. Andthere’s your Poplar 
Park Gas Company—a snug little 
gold mine with a million dollars cap- 
ital stock and not a cent of debt, 
paying eight per cent regular as clock- 
work and earning more. Now that 
Poplar Park has been annexed to 
Chicago there’s room for a gas war. 
We'll go short of Metropolitan stock 
and start one. Metropolitan stock 
will drop twenty-five points.” 

Mr. Hicks’ eyes twinkled and he 
asked with a kind of hungry caution: 
“But how would you start a gas war.” 

“No trouble,’”’ Furbush replied. 
“You're already a director of Poplar 
Park Gas. Slide round 


ies you can for the an- 
nual meeting. I’ll buy 
some stock and get all 
the proxies I can. At 
{the meeting we’ll com- 
j bine our votes and elect 
/f{ you and me and one 
other man that we can 
depend on. That'll give 
us a majority of the five 
directors. Of course 
we'll make the war as 
much newspaper talk 
and as little fighting as 
possible.” 

“Quite a lot of that 
Poplar Park Gasstock,”’ 
Mr. Hicks commented 
thoughtfully, “is held 
by women who have 
inherited it.” 

“Well,” said Furbush calmly, “T’ll attend to them.” 

Strangers in Poplar Park were sure to be informed that 
the First Methodist Church was the one that had the 
money. Itssandstone edifice was severely plain in design— 
just a parallelogram with a steep A roof and a square 
tower at the corner surmounted by a stumpy steeple. The 
interior also was unadorned save by a large, plain, stained- 
glass window to the memory of James Beck, who, as chair- 
man of the building committee, had opposed all frivolous 
and expensive concessions to worldly taste. The most 
church they could get for their money, without throwing 
anything away on merefrills, had been his guiding principle. 

The windows, except the stained-glass one, were open 
this Sunday evening in June, for the church was still 
lighted by gas, which made it warm. Many women softly 
waved fans, while men surreptitiously dabbed their moist 
faces with Sunday handkerchiefs. Nicholas Lowden, 
holding his four feet eleven inches manfully erect as he 
rolled out the closing hymn in a loud tenor voice, had an 
unhappy suspicion that his high and shiny collar, crossed 
by a white-lawn tie, was wilting. But marching out with 
the congregation, in beautifully polished patent- 
leather shoes, precisely creased trousers and a 
smothering Prince Albert coat, he smiled and 
bowed decorously to right and left, or paused to 
squeeze a female member’s hand with respectful 
warmth. In three weeks he had scraped acquaint- 
ance with half the congregation. Carrying his 
glossy silk hat at a level with his left shoulder, as 
though it were some sort of symbol, he passed into 
the vestibule and immediately wreathed his face 
in a broader, warmer smile, for two ladies were 


angular and aging. They were Miss Lavinia Beck 
and her widowed sister, Mrs. Almira Peckham, 
sole heirs of James Beck, deceased. Nicholas 
accompanied them home. 

The Beck residence dated itself as of the seven- 
ties, being a perfectly square two-story brick struc- 
ture with a mansard- roof and a square tower in 
front. The veranda pillars were cast-iron imita- 
tions of tree trunks. On this veranda, sitting on 
the edge of an abominably uncomfortable rustic 
chair, Nicholas addressed the sisters with friendly 
earnestness: ‘ 

“You see, the Metropolitan Gas fellows are 
sending their agents round here on the sly, snoop- 
ing round among holders of Poplar Park Gas stock, 
picking up fifty shares here, a hundred shares 
there. As soon as they get a majority, you know, 


and pick up all the prox-. 
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buy up the rest of the stock fora song. Suppose the 
two hundred dollars a share for half the stock an 
share over; and then, after they’ve depressed the 
pany, get the other half, minus one share, at fifty d 
a share. My goodness, you see the whole stock, in 
way, would average ’em only a hundred and twen 
dollars a share. And don’t make any mistake, ladie 
added gravely. ‘‘In buying up the first half of the 
they’ll go to business men who can protect themselves, 
will be ladies like you who’ll get left.” 
At which Miss Lavinia Beck, to whom as the elde 
stronger character he chiefly addressed himself, gripp 
arms of her uncomfortable rustic chair and regarde 
with alarm. . 
“Now what I’m trying to do,” Nicholas continue 
his softest accents, ‘“‘is to get the stockholders to st¢ 
together and not sell a share for less than two hundr 
fifty dollars. I’m sure we can get that if we’ll just st 
together and make certain that the directors are actin 
our interests. I’m sure I wouldn’t sell my stock for’ 
than two hundred and fifty, and I don’t see why anyb¢ 
else should.” , 
“T quite agree with you, Mr. Lowden,” said Miss B 
firmly. 
- Taking a dulcet leave of the two ladies, Nicholas } 
tered briskly up the avenue stroking a side whisker ; 
smiling contentedly to himself—partly because his b 
ness was progressing satisfactorily, partly because this: 
his first silk hat and he thought it rather fetching. __ 
Meanwhile, most unobtrusively, another factor 
appeared in the gas situation—a factor answering to 
name of Ulysses Pettingill and describable as a fat y 
man who looked so dull and solemn that people t 
him instinctively. To suspect him of guile would b 
attributing that quality to a large red barn. Having 
a foundation of casual acquaintanceship through 
tor Hicks he appeared one day in the office of 
Terwilliger, over Wexford’s grocery, on Shiloh Street. 
It was a decidedly shabby office, for Adam Terwill 
was a decidedly canny person, but not one who could 
misled through greed. Anything that savored of spec 
tion was abhorrent to him. Six per cent on a goo 
mortgage completely satisfied him—or, for once in a} 
a sound investment in good dividend-paying stock 
Poplar Park Gas. Yet even then he really prefe 
first mortgage and six per cent. If you had shown hi 
million dollars in virgin gold in a mine’ he wouldn’t 
given you a cent a share for the mine stock. He 
simply have shrugged his big shoulders—covered by a¥ 
worn coat that originally cost six dollars—dragged his 
gers through the tangle of his grizzled beard and said 
mining was not in his line. He frankly expressed theo 
ion that people who trusted strangers ought to lose t 
money, and he defined a stranger broadly. For insta 
after he had known a man day by day for five years 
might go the length of identifying him at the bank. 
“You see, Mr. Terwilliger,” said Ulysses in his por 
ous manner, looking over at the old gentleman with ov 
solemnity, “‘I represent some gentlemen who wish to 1 
an investment in Poplar Park Gas stock. I’d like to} 
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they will take control of the company. Then 
they’ll shut off dividends, pile up debts, let the 
plant deteriorate. Then, after a while, they can 


Alderman McDougal Introduced an Ordinance Providing Thai 
the Price of Gas Should Not Thereafter Exceed Seventy« Five 
Cents a Thousand Feet A 


rveral hundred shares, but I find the stock pretty 
y held. I'll pay two hundred and fifty dollars a 


. Terwilliger had paid one hundred dollars a share for 
ock, and at various times had entertained doubts as 
1ether it hadn’t been a rather reckless investment. 
romptly accepted the offer for his two hundred and 
shares. 

will pay you fifty dollars a share now,” said Ulysses, 
wcing a checkbook and lowering his voice somewhat, 
the gravity befitting a business man in the presence 
heckbook, ‘‘and the balance in thirty days. You can 
‘it the stock in the First National Bank, with instruc- 
to hand it over to me when I pay the other two 
red dollars a share. Is that satisfactory?” 

‘tainly no prudent man could object to that, and 
1 immediately signified his assent. 

‘ we succeed in getting a thousand shares or more,” 
Jlysses, pursing his little mouth so that it looked like 
ker in a cheese and laying his open checkbook on a 
r of Adam’s time-stained walnut desk, “we will feel 
we are entitled to one seat in the board of directors. 
vant you to give me a proxy, 
fore, so I can vote this two hun- 
and fifty shares at the annual 
ng.” 

am hooked his fingers into the 
2t of his beard and considered 
uile Ulysses waited with poised 
Surely, he reflected, no sane 
ns would pay down fifty dollars 
‘e unless they meant to complete 
irchase, and if they did complete 
yurchase, then his interest in 
wt Park Gas would be ended and 
ould care no more who was 
id director than who was elected 
wr of Oshkosh. So again he 
‘ted. 

‘rsses Pettingill next appeared in 
Tice of Jim Morris, a very smelly 
, for Mr. Morris’ main business 
ie the horse line and the office 
‘ied a corner of his extensive 
\ stable. 

ou see, Mr. Morris,’’ said 
es gravely, “I represent some 
2men who wish to make an in- 
‘ent in Poplar Park Gas stock, 
ded they can pick up about a 
Jand shares. I am paying two 
red dollars a share for the stock. 
1 Terwilliger has just deposited 
ockin the First National Bank, 
turned over to me on payment 
> hundred dollars ashare. I see 
aold seventy-five shares, and if 
eare to accept that price you 
jeposit your stock on the same 
ie 

re many other residents of 
ir Park, Jim Morris had a pro- 
\l conviction of Adam Terwil- 
3 business sagacity. He took 
‘recaution of making inquiries 
2 First National Bank, where he 
2d that Mr. Terwilliger had 
'd deposited his gas stock, with 
ictions to hand it over to Mr. 
ngill on payment of two hun- 
‘dollarsashare. So he deposited 
-venty-five shares on the same 
is, and readily signed a proxy 
‘the one Ulysses showed him 
| Adam Terwilliger. 

In days later Nicholas Lowden, 
rery sporty summer suit of yel- 
annel, sat on one upholstered chair and put his little 
m the seat of another and helped himself to one of 
ush’s long black cigars. Either chair was twice too 
or him. His attempt to occupy both compelled him 
on the edge of oneso that his short legs would reach 
s. That and his whiskers and his big cigar gave him 
omical appearance of an infant trying to imitate an 
. Elmer Furbush looked down at him with a sober 
but a grin lurked in his deep-set eyes. 

Vell, Furby,” said Nicholas complacently, “I’ve got 
jes On nineteen hundred shares.” 

lineteen hundred, eh?” Furbush repeated, and wrote 
the numeral. “How many you got, Suds?” he asked, 
jng to Ulysses Pettingill, whosat solemnly on the divan. 
| ve got eleven hundred,” Ulysses replied. 

nd Hicks has got sixteen hundred,” said Furbush, 
og that down and adding up. “Why, you three lob- 
haye only got forty-six hundred shares among you, 
we need five thousand plus one. You’re no good at 
He delivered the rebuke calmly, like a just master 
he little boys they had failed in their task. 


Nicholas Lowden could only stroke a side whisker and 
look ruefully at his shiny yellow shoes. Ulysses Pettingill 
pursed the small mouth in the midst of his full-moon face 
and stared sadly over at the man who had pronounced 
judgment upon him. But his fat mind struggled with a 
sense of injustice until it found expression. 

“How many shares you got, Furby?” he asked, and 
immediately averted his head, put his chubby hand over 
his mouth and tittered into it. He considered the stroke 
exceedingly neat, in fact; for all of them knew that, except 
to set them on, Furbush had not lifted a hand. Indeed, the 
stroke was so neat that Nicholas Lowden humorously 
wrinkled his nose and expanded his mouth in appreciation. 

But Furbush looked unsmilingly over at Ulysses and 
replied with a calm incisiveness: “I’ve got forty-six 
hundred shares, which is about five hundred shares less 
than I need. It’s up to you fellows to get me those five 
hundred.” 

This cool speech from the man who had not lifted a hand 
sounded monstrously insolent, but there was no grinning or 
tittering over it. He gave them their orders, then told 
them how much of the gains they could have; and both 


As for Himsetf He Was Going to Sell, and He Frankly Advised the Ladies to Do the Same 


of them knew in their hearts he had a right to. Nicholas 
Lowden, for example, was quite aware that in dexterity 
and industry he much exceeded “Furby”; yet it was only 
by playing jackal to ‘‘ Furby’s” lion that he could get at the 
big game. Alone he would waver, turn aside, get himself 
tripped up. He needed “‘ Furby’s”’ mass, his steadiness, his 
absolute audacity, his completely ruthless will. As for 
Ulysses, he could no more have thought out this gas cam- 
paign than a cow could do a sum in algebra; but naturally 
he was much less aware of his limitations than ‘“‘Lowdy”’ 
was of his. 

Docilely they went over the situation with Furbush. 
Some stock was held out of town. Holders of other stock 
were away for the summer. Still others brutally declined 
to give a proxy on any pretext. Hicks had reported his 
inability to get more than the sixteen hundred shares. 
Lowden and Pettingill saw no chance of materially increas- 
ing their strings of fish. There were Benson and Hewlett, 
owning two hundred and fifty shares apiece; but the only 
thing they would listen to was a spot-cash sale at two 
hundred dollars a share. . 
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“Tt’s the devil of a way to do it,’’ Furbush grumbled as 
he glowered down at the numerals on his pad. ‘SAny 
sucker can get gas stock by paying for it. The only proper 
way to acquire a property is to make it pay for itself. But 
if you fellows are at the end of your rope there’s nothing 
for it but to buy that five hundred shares. You can borrow 
a hundred dollars a share on it at the bank. That will 
leave fifty thousand dollars of your own money to put in.”’ 

He didn’t mention putting in any money of his own; 
and, in fact, they knew he had very little money left. But 
in instructing them to use their money he left the impres- 
sion that, after all, he was rather dissatisfied with them, 
It was so absurd that even Ulysses Pettingill could see it, 
and when he and “ Lowdy” were down in the lobby of the 
Endymion Hotel—the conversation having occurred in 
Furbush’s apartment there—he put his straw hat over his 
face and tittered into it convulsively for a full half-minute. 

“You lobsters,’ says he, ‘can use your own money; but 
if you weren’t suckers you wouldn’t have to do it!’” 
Ulysses sputtered through the ebb tide of his mirth, and 
shook his head and tittered again. ‘‘There’s only one 
Furby.in the world! Can you beat him now?”’ he demanded 
purple-faced. Nevertheless they ar- 
ranged to buy the stock next day. 

Thus, at the annual meeting of the 
Poplar Park Gas Company, Elmer 
Furbush and Nicholas Lowden were 
duly elected directors in place of 
David J. Hewson and Thomas Mac- 
millan. Director Hicks was reélected. 
So were Directors Peyton and Dewey. 
Hicks and Furbush had calculated 
that out of the original five these two 
would be most easily handled. 

Burnside Avenue was the line that 
had divided Poplar Park from Chicago 
before annexation. All to the east of 
that line, and north and south within 
the sprawling confines of the city, was 
the domain of the great Metropolitan 
Gas Company. To the west was the 
snug little territory of the Poplar 
Park Gas Company. The Metropol- 
itan Gas Company, deeply engaged 
in its scheme to absorb the Electric 
Light Corporation, had not theslight- 
est idea of molesting its tidy little 
neighbor to the west. That the tidy 
little neighbor would molest it never 
entered its large and busy head. 

“lected two new directors, have 
they?’’ said President Bennington of 
the Metropolitan, when his secretary 
reported that fact—exactly as he 
might have reported that a man had 
just fallen off the Masonic Temple, 
or that the Weather Bureau had pre- 
dicted rain for that afternoon. 

Mr. Bennington was a corpulent 
and florid man of fifty with an air of 
having always been used to the best, 
and having been quite particular, 
moreover, that it be served to him 
in a proper manner. Even the best, 
if handed over by a waiter with a 
frayed cuff, would have been annoy- 
ing. The Benningtons were no up- 
starts. Three generations ago, as 
local annals showed, there had been 
one whose note was good for at least 
a thousand dollars in wild-cat cur- 
rency. As forthe present representa- 
tive, he had dined with a king and 
observed afterward that the salad 
was rotten. 

But three days later the secretary 
made a report that caused him to 
sit up in blank amazement. This report was that several 
ponderous wagons, laden with gas mains, had driven 
across Burnside Avenue and proceeded west along Sherman 
Street, in the territory of the Poplar Park Gas Company, 
depositing a section of huge black pipe on the curbing 
every thirty or forty feet. Also that two brisk young 
men, crossing Burnside Avenue and proceeding west in 
Sherman Street, had called at every house, soliciting the 
householder to sign a little agreement, the effect of which 
was that he bound himself to take gas at one dollar a 
thousand feet, instead of the one dollar and twenty-five 
cents which the Poplar Park Gas Company charged. True, 
neither the solicitors nor the little printed agreement speci- 
fied who was going to furnish the gas at one dollar a thou- 
sand feet; but the circumstantial evidence on that point 
was overwhelming, as Nicholas Lowden pointed out at a 
special meeting of the directors of the Poplar Park Gas 
Company which was promptly called to consider the matter. 

“Gentlemen, this company isn’t proposing to lay any 
mains in Sherman Street or to sell anybody gas at a dollar 

(Continued on Page 41) 
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Who's Who and What’s What in the Bankruptcy Business 


are as keen a crew as ever sailed the 

treacherous seas of business. Protest- 
ing an unshaken faith in human nature and 
oozing optimism at every pore, they play 
as guarded a game as though every man 
concerned held a choice assortment of high 
cards up his sleeve and was waiting to fill 
his hand at the crucial moment from this 
hidden supply. 

The atmosphere of the bankruptcy court, 
however, was not always charged with such 
high-tension caution. When the professional 
followers of this curious 
branch of the salvage busi- 
ness get their knees together 
under the mahogany and 
grow confidentially reminis- 
cent, their talk often harks 
back to the historic days 
when the man who received 
an appointment as receiver 
had much the same emo-, 
tions as the favored courtier 
a few centuries ago, when 
his king handed him a com- 
mission to scour the high 
seas in search of fat prizes 
in the form of unwary mer- 
chantmen. If the tales told 
ofthosegoodoldbankruptcy 
days are true, many a hardy buccaneer of the Spanish 
Main made a sad mistake in being born about three cen- 
turies too soon. 

As a group of bankruptcy officials sipped their coffee in 
a certain metropolitan restaurant much frequented by 
men of this calling one of them remarked: 

“When I get to feeling that the fringes of this business 
are infested by a bunch of cheap crooks who ought to be 
behind the bars, I cheer myself by recalling a few things 
that happened back in the old days when I was a clerk and 
in a position to see a lot of things on the inside, about which 
I had to keep my mouth shut. 

“There was the Barney Glass failure, for instance. 
Barney kept a swell little haberdashery that catered to the 
top-notch trade; but when the panic put a crimp in the 
brokerage business Barney’s creditors promptly backed 
him into the bankruptcy court. The judge appointed as 
receiver a big politician. That was strictly the fashion in 
those days. In the best court circles this was recognized 
as quite the proper caper. 

“The receiver took possession in the forenoon. Right 
after luncheon the ward heelers began to collect in the little 
store, like crows swarming on a carcass. Of course I’m not 
going on record with the statement that those birds passed 
no money over the counter; but I do say that, so long as 
the silk hats lasted, a procession of those ward workers 
walked out wearing stovepipes and broad grins. Andit isa 
safe bet that not one of the bunch ever had a silk hat on his 
head before. It was the greatest assortment of misplaced 
grandeur I ever looked on in my life.” 


[sre specialists in scrapped enterprises 
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The Type of Receiver 


“MNO SEE asuit of horse-blanket clothes, which had the 
smell of the stable in every stripe and check, topped 
with a silk hat that would have done credit to a prince, was 
funny enough; but, taken in connection with that collection 
of mugs and a setting of soiled linen that would have made 
asteam laundry weep, it was a sight to bring envy into the 
eyes of a low-comedy artist. It was almost too good to be 
true, and I had to lean against the wall and laugh until 
my sides ached. 
“Coulda thing like that be pulled off by areceiver to-day? 
I should say not! Certainly not under any court of which I 
know anything. There may be districts outside the big 
cities where bankruptcy administration is still back in the 
buccaneering age; but I doubt it. Anyhow, the big courts, 
where the heavy bankruptcy grists are ground, are right 
on to their jobs now; and the amount of rope they allow a 
receiver in these days is not long enough to tie a knot with. 
He has to account for everything that passes through his 
fingers, right down to a postage stamp. The referees and 
the courts are not mere figureheads and their hearings are 
not merely perfunctory. Reports and inventories must 
check out, and check out right. 
“Besides, the law defines and fixes every fee of every sort 
that a receiver or a trustee is permitted to charge. There’s 
nothing flexible about their charges or compensation in 
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This Bankruptcy Executive Was Called On to Give Detailed Directions 
for the Care of a Herd of Mitch Goats 
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any particular. The whole business of bankruptcy admin- 
istration has been reduced to a system, and a mighty exact 
one too. The receiver’s chance of putting anything crooked 
over in these days is decidedly slim. I do not say that it 
is never attempted or never done; but a receiver that is 
smooth enough and crooked enough to turn a trick in his 
profession in these days and get away with the goods is 
wasting his talents; he would make ten times as much in 
regular trade. Credit men are much easier meat for any 
shrewd crook than are referees and judges of Federal 
courts. The fact is, broadly speaking, the whole geography 
of this calling has changed within the last few years. It is 
on a brand-new basis. Once a receivership was a fat sop 
thrown to a favorite; to-day receivership administration 
is a profession, and a highly specialized one at that. 

“Of course there have always been courts in which the 
interests of bankrupts and creditors have been carefully 
guarded, and probably there are courts to-day in which the 
old practice of rewarding favorites still obtains; but in 
the main it is not too much to say that the practice gener- 
ally has been greatly changed for the better—practically 
revolutionized. 

“Now, the capital of a receiver is his reputation for hon- 
esty, for general administrative ability, and for shrewdness 
in protecting the assets placed in his care. If he can add 
to that a reputation for recovering assets concealed or dis- 
sipated before he has been given formal possession, then 
he is a real receiver. He is in the business to stay and he 
cannot stay unless he has at least a fair reputation in these 
respects. It is no case of picking the meat off a bone that 
has been tossed to you as a political or personal favor, and 
going clear through to the marrow on 
the assumption that it is likely to be 
the last bone in the scrap box. 

“Tf that is not too harsh a descrip- 
tion of the old-time practice, then let 
meadd: Those days are gone, and the 
bankruptcy buccaneer has given way 
to the salvage expert, whose interest 
lies in making each estate pay the high- 
est possible total of dividends instead 
of stripping it.” 

Do not make the mistake of think- 
ing that this receiver intended to im- 
ply that the judges of courts in which 
the loose practice he describes obtained 
were venal, or that they knowingly per- 
mitted the unfortunate bankrupt to 
be plundered by receivers of their ap- 
pointing. He disclaims that intention 
with emphasis. They were unconscious 
victims of a bad and loose system that 
had built itself up on precedent and on 
the perfunctory performance of a ju- 
dicial duty. Put the problem this way 
and it will perhaps become clearer: 

This big job of housecleaning in bank- 
ruptcy practice was never accomplished 


by courts having eyes and ears only 
legal technicalities, whose feet clung ¢ 
servatively to the beaten paths of pri 
dent, and whose judicial restraint ma¢ 
departure from the perfunctory appea} 
them like a usurpation of power. The1 
precedent was established by courts ; 
referees who conceived their duties te 
positive in the protection of the inter 
of bankrupts and creditors, who saw 
necessity of lifting bankruptcy practice 
of the rut of routine, and who had a kee 
eye for human justice and for the econo 
demands of a new day 
generation than for then 
formalities and precedi 
of procedure. { 
A few judges and refe 
of this kind took the in} 
tive and injected into h: 
ruptcy practice a newsp 
which has nourished the 
velopment of efficiency 
strict accountability an 
professional pride in the 
ministration of scrappei 
tates. They have put 
professional receiver 
trustee on the map, and 
tered their development 
competent specialists. 
The receiver who is not blessed with a big endowme! 
adaptability had better get out of the business. Unles 
hat covers a head of extraordinary versatility he ma 
well surrender his commission and be done with it. 
job has daily call for an amount of mental elast 
that would stagger the ordinary business executive. 
precaution against ossifying habits of thought and t 
encies to settle into ruts, the daily experience of a 
receiver is undoubtedly the most reliable specific that ¢ 
be prescribed. This is especially true of the executive | 
of the bankruptcy department of a big city trust comp! 


From Goats to Restaurants 


NE such institution, for example, has constantly on | 
about one hundred and fifty active bankruptcy est 
In a single day this bankruptcy executive had to a 
perspective from the petty details of operating a 11 
suspender factory to the management of the affairs | 
contracting corporation engaged in erecting a six-mi 
dollar building. This required almost as radical a reac 
ment of his mental firing range as fell to his lot on an 
day, when he was called on to give detailed directio1| 
taking over a small saloon; for the operation of a | 
candy factory; for the care of a herd of milch goats) 
the running of five restaurants; for the conduct of se: 
automobile concerns; and for the work of a force of 
neers and laborers engaged in building a power-transm} 
system fifty miles in length. \ 
“This kind of lightning-change performance,” | 
the bankruptcy official of the trust company, “is m! 
: 


| 
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It is a Safe Bet That Not One Ever Had a Sitk Hat on His Head Befé¢ 


gon the nerves, but it is never dull for an instant. 
ere is not a single estate that does not uncover some 
usiness lesson. Take the bankrupt construction 
ny that had a big contract for building a dam and 
g in the bases or pedestals of the supports for a fifty- 
ower-transmission system. When I found out just 
nat company had been thrown into the financial ditch 
{sthough I had passed into another grade in the course 
; business education. 

4til then I had been a believer in fresh young blood 
} business world. Nor had I been alone in this faith 
| snap and resilience of youth and red blood cor- 
4s, The managing director of that construction com- 
} who acted as his own chief engineer, also believed 
ising his talent young and giving it a hothouse devel- 
it by forcing it under responsibility. His theory was 
the world was full of bright young chaps who only 
‘1a little faith on the part of their employers and 
»f real responsibility to make them flower into boy 
;ofindustry. And he had picked from one of the big 
eal schools a rah-rah boy whose instructors had 
ateed him to be a marvel of ambition, application 
unch. 

‘ae opportunity to take a shot at this big contract 
up very suddenly. It was a case of eleventh-hour 
ng. The contractor was handed the specifications 
»t night and passed them over to the rah-rah boy, 
with a bundle of other basic data; and he remarked 
whey would tackle the job of making up the estimates 
| morning, when they were fresh; but the youth was 
ish that that night he burned the midnight oil until 
, and at breakfast placed before his employer the esti- 
\j, all done in as neat and tidy a fashion as though he 
laken a week to the job. They looked as plausible and 
vesslike as a package of gold certificates.” 
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What the Rah-Rah Treasure Cost 


IE smiling discoverer of this eighteen-carat treasure 
isked a few questions as to how the computations had 
smade, ran his eye hurriedly over the documents, and 
/prepared his bid on the basis of the grist which the 
ah boy had ground out between two days. That was 
idvantage of fresh young blood—it was ready to eat 
ork in the middle of the night, to grab it off without 
1a gentle hint! Why, that young chap almost apolo- 
for taking time enough to eat his breakfast! 
‘fter a while the contractor woke up to the fact that 
as a hundred and fifty thousand dollars in the hole, 
g to the fact that the ambitious rah-rah boy had done 
\urry-up stunt of estimating instead of being asleep 
3 little crib. The contractor himself had a standing 
zement to stay up nights for a long time after that. 
‘estimates had been away off on the vital partic- 
of the cost of distributing the concrete, as well as in 
important respects. Besides, the contracting firm 
operating on too small a 
i capital. The result 
a trip to the bankruptcy 
»heap. 
That contractor now be- 
s in compelling bright 
to go to bed at sundown, 
vhe has a lot less to say 
t ‘fresh young blood with 
ty of punchand ambition’ 
he had before he passed 
veen the chastening burrs 
1e bankruptcy mill. Gray 
slooka heap better to him 
than they did before he 
the rah-rah boy, and 
3 inclined to think that 
rience and ripened judg- 
t are really worth some- 
g after all. That lesson 
me hard, and I have ac- 
ed a distinct leaning to- 
dimen who are old enough 
t to sleep between mid- 
t and seven A. M.” 
ew years ago ayoung man 
ie advertising department 
-argemail-order house con- 
ed the idea that a codpera- 
company which could put 
ostage-stamp shopper in 
Position of buying goods 
ihimself would be as great 
advance over the regula- 
mail-order house as that 
n had evidently dem- 
itself to be over the 
t store. This young 
r was innocent of any 
nd experience with 
he financial or the mer- 


ng departments; but Her Wild Boy Now Had a Good Farm, and She Lived in th 


he did have vision, unbounded enthusiasm 
and a considerable acquaintance among 
business men of a certain class. 

He started his enterprise on a shoestring 
and in two years saw it grow from a dream 
to a company having a paid-in capital of 
more than a million and a half dollars. 
The ownership of the corporation was 
widely distributed among thousands of 
small shareholders, and every one of these 
stockholders was a steady and permanent 
customer, and—in theory at least—a mis- 
sionary for the codperative store. Cer- 
tainly the concern enjoyed a good volume 
of trade. 

The founder of this thriving organiza- 
tion was too busy with large plans for the 
future to spend much time digging into 
details. He had always understood that 
a real captain of industry left details to 
subordinates and devoted himself to the 
heavy thinking, to the big administrative 
planning; so he played the game that way. 

Of course the chief accountant each 
morning placed on his desk a report that 
was supposed to be a graphic map of the 
condition of the business, and he always 
took a wise look at this report. Occasion- 
ally, too, he asked the chief accountant for 
more detailed information as to the con- 
dition of the sales and the finances, and 
never failed to receive the most assuring 
answers. 

The institution grew so fast that a ten- 
story building, specially designed to meet 
the requirements of the business, was erected. The volume 
of sales was swelling at arate that gave the founder of the 
enterprise a right to dream of his establishment as one of 
the greatest merchandising concerns in the world. He could 
see himself as one of the merchant princes of the earth, and 
that without imposing the slightest strain on his vision. 

During this time he went through all the regulation 
motions of an administrator of a big business, working 
overtime. The head of each department was required to 
make a daily report, and at least once a week there was 
a house conference of officers and department heads. To 
all appearances this house was sufficiently businesslike to 
satisfy the most modern requirements of business fashion. 

And it paid an annual dividend of ten per cent to its 
stockholders. It never occurred to the young Napoleon 
of mail-order merchandising that there was the slightest 
necessity for questioning the rosy reports made to him by 
his department heads and by his accounting force, or that 
it might be the part of wisdom to get an impartial outside 
viewpoint on his affairs. He had no use for the services of 
the expert accountant or the special audit company. 


“and, by the Way, You’d Better Hand Me Five 
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Then, out of a clear sky, 
came the first touch of ad- 
versity; times began to 
tighten and sales to shrink. 
The banks were not so free 
with loans as they had been; 
but the lieutenants of this 
young man of large vision as- 
sured him that 
things were go- 
ing on swim- 
mingly and 
that he had not 
the slightest 
cause to worry. And 
he did not—until a 
petition for involun- 
tary bankruptcy was 
filed by lawyers rep- 
resenting certain 
creditors. 

He appeared in 
court and testified 
that his concern was 
not only solvent but 
three times solvent. 
He was the victim of 
a conspiracy! The 
lawyers representing 
the creditors were 
warned that they 
were playing a dan- 
gerous game and that 
they would later be 
held responsible for 
an attempt to wreck a solvent concern. These attorneys 
held a rather scared council of war, but finally decided to 
press their petition to a finish. The court appointed a 
receiver, who instantly put a force of expert auditors at 
work on the books and accounts. The auditors began their 
task at three in the afternoon ahd finished their preliminary 
investigation at three the next morning. 


Hundred Doltars’’ 


When the Bubble Burst 


HEN the analysis of their findings was given to the 

court the founder of the codperative mail-order house 
was dumfounded. He could not believe the figures! They 
did not bear the slightest family resemblance to the comfort- 
able figures that had been spread before him month after 
month by his own accounting force. 

These new figures meant something. They made a sick- 
ening disclosure of fundamental conditions he had never 
suspected. For one thing they showed conclusively that 
but one department of the business had actually been mak- 
ing profits. All the other departments had been running at 
a loss, in spite of the fact that 
every department head had 
been claiming good profits and 
submitting a plausible report 
to substantiate that claim. 
The estate paid about thirty 
cents on the dollar. 

Because of the codperative 
stockselling feature of this en- 
terprise, its founder was later 
put on trial for using the mails 
to defraud. The court took 
the case from the jury and 
liberated the defendant, hold- 
ing that the evidence clearly 
established the fact that the 
head of the business believed 
it was actually earning the 
dividends paid to the share- 
holders. 

“That man,’’ declares a 
receiver who worked on the 
case, ‘‘was honest. I am not 
prepared to say as much for 
all the men who made up the 
reports that went up to him 
from the various departments 
and from the head accounting 
office. Probably some were 
and some were not. It looked 
to me as though certain mem- 
bers of his organization were 
deliberately pulling the wool 
over his eyes in order to cover 
up their own crooked tracks; 
but it was quite certain that 
the authors of some of those 
routine reports were as much 
deceived concerning the real 
conditions of the business as 
was the head of the enterprise 
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the bottom of things; they did not know how to make a 
report that really told the truth. 

“The whole situation of that man, as the administrative 
head of a big business, was typical of the situation of thou- 
sands of other men who take the word and the reports of 
their subordinates as proof that everything is going well. 
This is the besetting sin of business men of big vision; 
almost invariably they have a distaste for digging down 
into sordid details. The best and the only real protection 
for men of this sort is to have their affairs and their books 
examined by competent auditors from the outside as often 
as once or twice a year. If this practice had been followed 
by the founder of the mail-order house there is no doubt 
in my mind that he would have been able to avoid bank- 
ruptey and would have saved himself from the annoyance 
and expense of a criminal suit. 

“Any bankruptcy receiver will subscribe to the state- 
ment that money spent for expert auditing is the most 
profitable investment a business house of any size can 
make. Honest men are forced into bankruptcy because 
they do not know where they are; because they do not 
get a true perspective on their business—one that shows 
them where they are drifting. A good expert audit will go 
a long way toward doing this. And this kind of service is 
not so expensive that a comparatively small house cannot 
afford it. As a rule, the smaller the business the less effi- 
cient is its accounting. There is a large class of relatively 
small business men that do not entertain the idea of hav- 
ing an expert audit. They regard it as a luxury they cannot 
afford, though it is, in fact, the cheapest and the most 
productive expense they can incur. 

“Receivers have this view of the matter drilled into 
them until it becomes monotonous. Thousands of men 
who haye passed through the mire of insolvency could have 
saved themselves from bankruptcy if they could have 
obtained a clear idea of their exact situation and the 
controlling tendencies of their business early enough in 
the game.” 

In the Who’s Who of bankruptcy business, the commer- 
cial loan shark deserves a little uncourted attention. Con- 
scientious officials of the bankruptcy court have few kind 
words for this species of money-lender. Sometimes the 
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HERE are times when all Na- 
ture seems to smile, yet when to 
the sensitive mind it will be 


faintly brought that the possibil- re F658 


ities are quite tremendously other- 
wise, if one will consider them pro 
and con. I mean to say one often 
suspects things may happen when it 
doesn’t look so. 

The succeeding three days passed 
with so ordered a calm that little 
would any but a profound thinker 
have fancied tragedy to lurk so near 
their placid surface. Mrs. Effie and 
Mrs. Belknap-Jackson continued to 
plan the approaching social cam- 
paign at Red Gap. Cousin Egbert 
and the Mixer continued their card 
game for the trifling stake of ashilling 
a gaine, or two bits as it is known in 
the American monetary system. And 
our host continued his recreation. 

Each morning I turned him out 
in the smartest of fishing costumes 
and each evening I assisted him to 
change. It is true I was now com- 
pelled to observe at these times a 
certain lofty irritability in his char- 
acter, yet I more than half fancied 
this to be queerly assumed in order 
to inform me that he was not un- 
accustomed to services such as I 
rendered him. There was that about him. I mean to say 
when he sharply rebuked me for clumsiness or cried out 
“Stupid!” it had a perfunctory languor, asif meant to show 
me he could address a servant in what he believed to be 
the grand manner. In this, to be sure, he was so oddly 
wrong that the pathos of it quite drowned what I might 
otherwise have felt of resentment. 

But I next observed that he was sharp in the same man- 
ner with the hairy backwoods person who took him to fish 
each day, using words to him which I for one would have 
employed, had I thought them merited, only after the 
gravest hesitation. I have before remarked that I did not 
like the gleam in this person’s eyes; he was very appar- 
ently a not quite nice person. Also I more than once 
observed him to wink at Cousin Egbert in an evil manner. 
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commercial loan shark operates as an individual, but more 
often masquerades as a small bank or as a financial corpo- 
ration. ‘Bloodsuckers of staggering business”’ is about the 
mildest term a professional receiver seems able to apply to 
these industrious adepts in low finance. There is some- 
thing in the methods by which these institutions go after 
their business that suggests the tactics by which the lower 
order of personal-injury lawyers secure cases by means of 
the notorious ambulance chasers. 

The scouts of the commercial loan shark have keen noses 
for the business that has struck hard sledding and is look- 
ing for a little lift across the bare spot, and for the business 
that has expanded beyond its original capital and credit 
provisions, but is not yet really hard pushed. According to 
receivers the latter sort is generally regarded as the richest 
picking, for the reason that the risk is smaller and the 
picking season is longer. These scouts buzz about collec- 
tion agencies like bees about an alfalfa field, and neglect no 
opportunity to keep in close touch with men who are in 
position to dispense credit or collection information. Here 
is an illustration of how they operate: 

A few years ago an ingenious young man invented.a line 
of novelties he was sure would make a popular appeal. He 
succeeded in getting a boyhood friend who had saved a 
few thousand dollars to share his sanguine expectations 
and join him in a partnership for the manufacture of these 
goods. Both these men were natural hustlers. Jim, the 
amateur inventor, had a quick eye for what would catch 
the public fancy. His ingenuity seemed inexhaustible and 
he kept their line as fresh and bright as a new dollar. 
Rufus was a pusher on sales and could write a circular or a 
form letter that would make their goods sound like ready 
money at long distance. Neither of them, however, knew 
the rudiments of commercial finance; but why worry 
about finances when the business was growing and there 
was a good, wide margin of profit on every invoice of goods 
they sent out? 

However, there came a time when competition seemed 
to catch up with them and tread on their heels. Some very 
clever imitators pushed into the field. Besides, the costs 
of material and labor advanced considerably. To hold 
their lead in the trade they were obliged to meet the prices 
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As I have so truly said, how close may tragedy be to 
us when life seems most correct! It was Belknap-Jackson’s 
custom to raise a view-halloo each evening when he returned 
down the lake so that we might gather at the dock to over- 
see his landing. I must admit that he disembarked with 
somewhat the manner of a visiting royalty, demanding 
much attention and assistance with his impedimenta. 
Undoubtedly he liked to be looked at. This was what one 
rather felt. And I can fancy that this very human trait of 
his had in a manner worn upon the probably undisciplined 
nerves of the backwoods josser—had in fact deprived him 
of his goat as the native people have it. 

Be this as it may, we gathered at the dock on the after- 
noon of the third day of our stay to assist at the return. As 
the native log craft neared the dock our host daringly 
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of their aggressive competitors. This took a slice 
top of their profits and the increased cost of manuf 
took another slice off the bottom. 
In the mean time the volume of their output ke 
increasing and this called for an expanding outlay, 
another troublesome feature was the fact that their} 
had come to demand longer credit terms. Here, a 
they must meet the terms offered by competitors. h 
conservative bank in which they carried their acco un 
not seem inclined to give them more than a meager li 
credit, the excuse given being that, from a banking §1 
point, the line of goods manufactured was unstable 
peculiarly subject to public whim and caprice; itn 
boom to-day and fall flat to-morrow. 
However, before the cloud on the financial horizon! 
to the partners larger than a man’s hand Jim came 
from luncheon one day wearing a broad grin. 
“Guess I didn’t stumble into it soft to-day!’’ he bo 
to his partner. ‘‘I took luncheon with Burch, that collec 
agency chap who is handling our account against E 
Brothers. He had a friend with him and we got to 
ing about our business. I thought the stranger y 
little inquisitive until he intimated he had some m 
that was not working—or at least he could put his hai 
some—and had an eye out for a good, safe place wh 
could put it and make it earn a little something. I 
ered that he was not looking for a chance to buy ini 
business, but just wanted to lend the money. 
“Then I opened up and told him how we had st 

a small capital, how the business had grown, and wh 
could put it if we only had the money. He seemed to 
it was too bad to cramp a business with the go and g 
in it that ours has, just for the lack of a little capital 
which to take care of natural and necessary expal 
He’s coming round this afternoon to go throug 
accounts and see about lending us twenty thousand dol 
He came, and selected twenty-five thousand doll: 
accounts as his security. 
“T’m connected with the Blank Merchandise and 
Company,” he explained, “‘and we think we know hy 
get the money out of a bill if anybody can; but if 
(Concluded on Page 32) 
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ingly, the woods person in the 
wielding his single oar in gloor 
lence. At the moment a most] 
image occurred to me—that hi 
like a dull grim figure of Fate 
fetches us low at the moment ¢ 
highest seeming. I mean to¢ 
was a silly thought perhaps, 
afterward recalled it most vi 

Holding his creel aloft our 
hailed us: : 

“Full to-day, thanks to 
where I wished and paying not 
tion to silly guides’ talk.” 

He beamed upon us in an un 
tionably superior manner, and 
from the moody figure at the 
I intercepted the flash of a wi 
Cousin Egbert. Then, as the 
craft had all but touched the 
and our host had half risen, 
was a sharp dipping of the thin 
he was ejected into the chillingy 
where he almost instantly 
There were loud cries of ala 
all, including the oodsthiti 
who had kept the craft uprigh’ 
in these Mr. Belknap-Jackson] 
ily joined the moment hi 
appeared above the surface, ¢ 
“Help!” in the quite loudest of tones, which was tho 
less enough as we were all close at hand and could” 
have heard his ordinary speaking voice. 4 

The woods person now stepped to the dock and, } 
grasping the collar of the drowning man, hauled his 
with but little effort, at the same time becoming vi 
with apologies and sympathy. The rescued man, hoy 
was quite off his head with rage and bluntly berate 
fellow for having tried to assassinate him. Indeed f 
forth rather a torrent of execration, but to all of th 
fellow merely repeated his crude protestations 0: } 
and astonishment, seeming sincerely to be grieved th 
intentions should have been doubted. 

From his friends about him the unfortunate mal 
receiving the most urgent advice to seek dry garmer 
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h of chill. Whereupon he turned abruptly to me 
ad: “Well, stupid, don’t you see the state that 
as put me in? What are you doing? Have you 
r wits?”’ 
I had suffered a very proper alarm and solicitude 
but the injustice of this got a bit on me. I mean 
suddenly felt a bit of temper myself, though to be 
aining my control. 
, sir; quite so, sir,” I replied smoothly. “T’ll have 
at as rain in no time at all, sir.’’ And started to 
_him off the dock. But now, having gone a little 
1, he began to utter the most violent threats against 
yds person, declaring, in fact, he would pull the 
nose. However, I restrained him from rushing 
, I subtly felt I was wished to do, and he at length 
ad again to be led toward his hut. 
iow the woods person called out: “‘ You’re forget- 
your pretties!’’ By this I saw him to mean the 
mpedimenta he had placed on the dock. And most 
nably at this Mr. Belknap-Jackson 
immed upon me, wishing anew to 
if I had lost my wits and directing 
atch the stuff. Again I was con- 
f that within me which no gentle- 
aan should confess to. I mean to 
tlikeshaking him. But I hastened 
‘fetch the rod, the creel, the lunch- 
mper, the midge ointment, the 
and the other articles. 
these somewhat awkwardly car- 
turned to our still turbulent host. 
ke a voleano he was than a man 
had a narrow squeak from drown- 
| before we had gone a dozen feet 
2 again turned and declared he 
| go back and thrash the unspeak- 
{ within an inch of his life.””. Their 
sizes rendering an attempt of this 
te too unwise, I was conscious of 
l irritation toward him. Indeed 
‘ar words, ‘‘Oh, stow that piffle!” 
formed in the back of my mind, 
in I controlled myself, as the chap 
vy sneezing violently. 
t hurry on, sir,’ I said with exem- 
ct. ‘One might contract a severe 
Id from such a wetting,” and fur- 
deavored to soothe him while I 
ahead to lead him away from the 
Then there happened that which 
my direst premonitions. Looking 
Lit, the psychology of the crisis is 
limentary simplicity. 
ged beyond measure at the woods 
)Mr. Belknap-Jackson yet retained 
‘ative caution which counseled him 
apt no violence upon that offender; 
‘mental tension was such that it 
se relieved only by his attacking 
1e—preferably some one forbidden 
liate. I walked there temptingly 
ace ahead of him, after my well- 
word of advice. 
ke no defense of my own course. I 
ire there can be none. I can only 
hat I had already been vexed not 
by his unjust accusations of stu- 
and dismiss with as few words as 
2an incident that will ever seem to 
xe too indecently criminal. Briefly 
vith my well-intended “Best not lower yourself, 
{r. Belknap-Jackson forgot himself and I forgot 
It will be recalled that I was in front of him, but 
d rather quickly and his belongings I had carried 
idely disseminated. 
intly there were wild outcries from the others, who 
ited toward the main or living house. ‘‘ He’s killed 
3!” I heard Mrs. Belknap-Jackson scream. 
1 came the deep-chested rumble of the Mixer: 
on kicked him first!’ 
yan for us. They had reached us while our host 
wn—even while my fist was still clenched. Now 
che unfortunate man cried “Help!” as his wife 
1 him to his feet. 
id for an officer!” cried she. 
2 man’s an anarchist!”’ shouted her husband. 
nsense!”” boomed the Mixer. “Jackson got what 
looking for. Do it myself if he kicked me!” 
, Maw! Oh, Mater!”’-cried her daughter tearfully. 
2! He done it in one punch,” I heard Cousin 
say with what I thought was admiration. 
Effie, trembling, could but glare at me and gasp. 
ully she was beyond speech for the moment. 
Belknap-Jackson was now painfully rubbing his 
ye, which was not what he should have done and I 
much: 
z pardon, sir, but one does better with a bit of raw 
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“How dare you, you great hulking brute,” cried his wife, 
and made as if to shield her husband from another attack 
from me, which I submit was unjust. 

“Bill’s right,’’ said Cousin Egbert casually. “‘Put a 
piece of raw steak on it. Gee! With one wallop!” 

And then quite strangely for a moment we all amiably 
discussed whether cold compresses might not be better. 
Presently our host was led off by his wife. Mrs. Effie 
followed them, moaning, ‘‘Oh, oh, oh!” in the keenest 
distress. 

At this I took to my own room in dire confusion, making 
no doubt I would presently be given in charge and left to 
languish in gaol, perhaps given six months’ hard. 

Cousin Egbert came to me in a little while and laughed 
heartily at my fear that anything legal would be done. He 
also made some ill-timed compliments on the neatness of 
the blow I had dealt Mr. Belknap-Jackson, but these [found 
in wretched taste and was begging him to desist when. the 
Mixer entered and began to speak much in the same strain. 


‘“‘Mrs. Ballard, Allow Me to Make You Acquainted With My Friend, Colonel Ruggles!’’ 


“Don’t you ever dare do a thing like that again,” she 
warned me, ‘unless I got a ring-side seat,’’ to which I 
remained severely silent, for I felt my offense should not 
be made light of. 

“Three rousing cheers!’”’ exclaimed Cousin Egbert, 
whereat the two most unfeelingly went through a vivid 
pantomime of cheering. 

Our host I understood had igs dinner in bed that night. 
And throughout the evening, as I sat solitary in remorse, 
came the mocking strains of another of their American 
folk songs, with the refrain, ‘You made me what I am 
to-day, I hope you're satisfied!”” I conceived it to be the 
Mixer and Cousin Egbert who did this and, considering the 
plight of our host, I thought it in the worst possible taste. 
I had raised my hand against the one American I had met 
who was at all times vogue. And not only this. For I now 
recalled a certain phrase I had flung out as I stood over 
him—ranting indeed no better than an anarchist—a phrase 
which showed my poor culture to be the flimsiest veneer. 

Late in the night as I lay looking back on the frightful 
scene I recalled with wonder a swift picture of Cousin 
Egbert, caught as I once looked back to the dock. He had 
most amazingly shaken the woods person by the hand 
quickly but with marked cordiality. And yet I am quite 
certain he had never been presented to the fellow. 

Promptly the next morning came the dreaded summons 
to meet Mrs. Effie. I was, of course, prepared to accept 
instant dismissal without a character, if indeed I were not 
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to be given in charge. I found her wearing an expression 
of the utmost sternness, erect and formidable by the now 
silent phonograph. Cousin Egbert, who was present also, 
wore an expression of sternness, though I perceived him to 
wink at me. 

“T really don’t know what we’re to do with you, Rug- 
gles,’ began the stricken woman, and so done out she 
plainly was that I at once felt the warmest sympathy for 
her as she continued: ‘First you lead poor Cousin Egbert 
into a drunken debauch se 

Cousin Egbert here coughed nervously and eyed me 
with strong condemnation. 

“Then you behave like a murderer. What have you to 
say for yourself?”’ 

At this I saw there was little I could say, except that I 
had coarsely given way to the brute in me, and yet I knew 
I should try to explain: “I dare say, madam, it may have 
been because Mr. Belknap-Jackson was quite sober at 
the unfortunate moment.” 

“Of course Charles wassober. Theidea! 
What of it?”’ 

“T was remembering an occasion at 
Chaynes-Wotten when Lord Ivor Crad- 
leigh behaved toward me somewhat as 
Mr. Belknap-Jackson did last night, and 
when my own deportment was quite all 
that could be wished. It occurs tome now 
that it was because his lordship was—how 
shall I say ?—quite far gone in liquor at the 
time, so that I could without loss of dignity 
pass it off as a mere prank. Indeed he re- 
garded it as such himself, performing the 
act with a good nature that I found quite 
irresistible, and I am certain that neither 
his lordship nor I have ever thought the 
less of each other because of it. I revert 
to this merely to show that I have not 
always acted in a ruffianly manner under 
these circumstances. It seems rather to 
depend upon how the thing is done—the 
mood of the performer—his mental state. 
Had Mr. Belknap-Jackson been—pardon 
me—quite drunk, I feel that the outcome 
would have been happier for us all. So 
far as I have thought along these lines, it 
seems to me that if one is to be kicked at 
all, one must be kicked good naturedly—I 
mean to say with a certain camaraderie, a 
lightness, a gayety, a genuine good will 
that for the moment expresses itself un- 
couthly—an element, I regret to say, that 
was conspicuously lacking from the brief 
activities of Mr. Belknap-Jackson.”’ 

“T never heard such crazy talk,” re- 
sponded Mrs. Effie. ‘‘And really I never 
saw such a man as you are for wanting 
people to become disgustingly drunk. 
You made poor Cousin Egbert and Jeff 
Tuttle act like beasts and now nothing 
will satisfy you but that Charles should 
roll in the gutter. Such dissipated talk I 
never did hear, and poor Charles rarely 
taking anything but a single glass of wine, 
it upsets him so—even our reception punch 
he finds too stimulating!”’ 

I mean to say the woman had cleanly 
missed my point, for never have I advo- 
cated the use of fermented liquors to ex- 
cess; but I saw it was no good trying to 
tell her this. 

“And the worst of it is,’’ she went rapidly on, ‘‘ Cousin 
Egbert here is acting stranger than I ever knew him to act. 
He swears if he can’t keep you he’ll never have another 
man, and you know yourself what that means in his case, 
and Mrs. Pettengill saying she means to employ you herself 
if we let you go. Heaven knows what the poor woman can 
be thinking of. Oh, it’s awful—and everything was going 
so beautifully. Of course Charles would simply never be 
brought to accept an apology * 

““T am only too anxious to make one,” I submitted. 

“Here’s the poor fellow now,” said Cousin Egbert 
almost gleefully, and our host entered. He carried a patch 
over his right eye and was not attired for sport on the lake 
but in a dark morning suit of quietly beautiful lines, which I 
thoughtshowed afinesense of thesituation. Heshotmeone 
superior glance from his left eye and turned to Mrs. Effie: 

“‘T see you still harbor the ruffian.” 

“T’ve just given hima call-down,” said Mrs. Effie, plainly 
ill at ease, ‘‘and he says it was all because you were sober; 
that, if you’d been in the state Lord Ivor Cradleigh was the 
time it happened at Chaynes-Wotten, he wouldn’t have 
done anything to you, probably.” 

“What’s this? what’s this? Lord Ivor Cradleigh? 
Chaynes-Wotten?’? The man seemed to be curiously 
interested by the mere names in spite of himself. 

“His lordship was at Chaynes-Wotten for the shooting 
I suppose?”’ 

This remark he made most amazingly to me. 
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“A house party at Whitsuntide, sir,’’ I 
explained. 

“Ah! And yousay hislordship was 

“Oh, quite, quite in his cups, sir. If I 
might explain, it was that, sir—its being 
done under circumstances and in a certain 
entirely genial spirit of irritation to which 
I could take no offense, sir. His lordship is 
a very decent sort, sir. I’ve known him 
intimately for years.” 

“Dear, dear!’ he replied. “Too bad, 
too bad! And I dare say you thought me 
out of temper last night? Nothing of the 
sort. You should have taken it in quite 
the same spirit as you did from Lord Ivor 
Cradleigh.”’ 

“The whole unfortunate affair seemed 
different, sir,’ I said firmly. “If I may 
take the liberty of putting it so, I felt quite 
offended by your manner. I missed from 
it at the most critical moment, as one might 
say, a certain urbanity that I found in his 
lordship, sir.” 

“Well, well, well! It’s too bad, really. 
I’m quite aware that I show a sort of 
brusqueness at times, but mind you it’s all 
on thesurface. Had you known meas long 
as you’ve known his lordship, I dare say 
you’d have noticed the same urbanity in 
me as well. I rather fancy some of us over 
here don’t do those things so very differ- 
ently—a few of us at least.” 

“T’m glad indeed to hear it, sir. It’s only necessary to 
understand that there is a certain mood in which one really 
cannot permit oneself to be ee 
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You perceive, I trust‘ 

“Perfectly, perfectly,’”’ said he, “‘and I can only express 
my regret that you should have mistaken my own mood, 
which, I am confident, was exactly the thing his lordship 
might have felt.” 

“T gladly accept your apology, sir,” I returned quickly, 
“‘as I should have accepted his lordship’s had his manner 
permitted any misapprehension on my part. And in 
return I wish to apologize most contritely for the phrase I 
applied to you just after it happened, sir. I rarely use 
strong language but ue 

“‘T remember hearing none,”’ said he. 

“T regret to say, sir, that I called you a blighted little 
mug ” 

“You needn’t have mentioned it,’’ he replied with just 
a trace of sharpness, “‘and I trust that in future a 

““T am sure, sir, that in future you will give me no occa- 
sion to misunderstand your intentions—no more than 
would his lordship,” I added as he raised his brows. 

Thus in a manner wholly unexpected was a frightful 
situation eased off. 

“T’m so glad it’s settled,’ cried Mrs. Effie, who had 
listened almost breathlessly to our exchange. 

“T fancy I settled it as Cradleigh would haye—eh, 
Ruggles?”’ and the man actually smiled at me. 

“Entirely so, sir,’ said I. 

“Tf only it doesn’t get out,” said Mrs. Effie now. ‘‘We 
shouldn’t want it known in Red Gap. Think of the talk!”’ 

“Certainly,” rejomed Mr. Belknap-Jackson jauntily, 
“we are all here above gossip about an affair of that sort. 
I am sure ” He broke off and looked uneasily at 
Cousin Egbert, who coughed into his hand and looked out 
over the lake before he spoke. 

“What would I want to tell a thing like that for?” 
he demanded indignantly, as if an accusation had been 
made against him. But I saw his eyes glitter with an 
evil light. 

An hour later I chanced to be with him in our detached 
hut when the Mixer entered. 

“What happened?”’ she demanded. 

“What do you reckon happened?” returned Cousin 
- Egbert. ‘They get to talking about Lord Ivy Craddles or 
some guy and before we know it Mr. Belknap Hyphen 
Jackson is apologizing to Bill here.” 

“No!” bellowed the Mixer. 

“Sure did he!” affirmed Cousin Egbert. 

Here they grasped each other’s arms and did a rude 
native dance about the room, nor did they desist when I 
sought to explain that the name was not at all Ivy Craddles. 
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OW once more it seemed that for a time I might lead a 

sanely ordered existence. Not for long did I hope it. 
I think I had become resigned to the unending series of 
shocks that seemed to compose the daily life in North 
America. Few had been my peaceful hours since that fatal 
evening in Paris. And the shocks had become increasingly 
violent. When I tried to picture what the next might be I 
found myself shuddering. For the present, like a stag that 
has eluded the hounds but hears their distant baying, I lay 
panting in momentary security, gathering breath for some 
new course. I mean to say one couldn’t tell what might 
happen next. Again and again I found myself coming all 
over frightened. : 
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I Took to My Own Room, Making No Doubt I Would be Left to Languish in 
Gaol, Perhaps Given Six Months’ Hard 


Wholly restored I was now in the esteem of Mr. Belknap- 
Jackson, who never tired of discussing with me our own 
life and people. Indeed he was quite the most intelligent 
foreigner I had encountered. I may seem to exaggerate in 
the American fashion, but I doubt if a single one of the 
others could have named the counties of England or the 
present Lord Mayor of London. Our host was not like 
that. Also he early gave me to know that he felt quite as 
we do concerning the rebellion of our American colonies, 
holding it a matter for the deepest regret; and justly proud 
he was of the circumstance that at the time of that rebel- 
lion his own family had put all possible obstacles in the way 
of the traitorous Washington. To be sure, I dare say he 
may have boasted a bit in this. ; 

It was during the long journey across America which we 
now set out upon that I came to this sympathetic under- 
standing of his character and of the chagrin he constantly 
felt at being compelled to live among people with whom he 
could have as little sympathy as I myself had. 

This journey began pleasantly enough, and through the 
farming counties of Philadelphia, Ohio and Chicago was 
not without interest. Beyond came an incredibly large 
region, much like the steppes of Siberia Ifancy; vast unin- 
habited stretches of heath and down, with but here and 
there some rude settlement about which the poor peas- 
ants would eagerly assemble as our train passed through. 
I could not wonder that our own travelers have always 
spoken so disparagingly of the American civilization. It is 
a country that would never do with us. 

Although we lived in this train a matter of nearly four 
days I fancy not a single person dressed for dinner as one 
would on shipboard. Even Belknap-Jackson dined in a 
lounge suit, though he wore gloves constantly by day, 
which was more than I could get Cousin Egbert to do. 

As we went ever farther over these leagues of fen and fell 
androlling veldt, I could but speculate unquietly as to what 
sort of place the Red Gap must be. A residential town for 
gentlemen and families, I had understood, with a little 
colony of people that really mattered, as I had gathered 
from Mrs. Effie. And yet I was unable to divine their 
object in going so far away to live. One goes to distant 
places for the winter sports or for big game shooting, but 
this seemed rather grotesquely perverse. 

Little did I then dream of the spiritual agencies that 
were to insure my gradual.understanding of the town and 
its people. Unsuspectingly I fronted a future so wildly 
improbable that no power could have made me credit it, 
had it then been foretold by the most rarely endowed gypsy. 
It is always now with a sort of terror that I look back to 
those last moments before my destiny had unfolded far 
enough actually to be alarming. I was as one floating in 
fancied security down the calm river above their famous 
Niagara Falls—presently to be dashed without warning 
over the horrible verge. I mean to say I never suspected. 

Our last day of travel arrived. We were now in a rough- 
ened and most untidy welter of mountain and jungle and 
glen, with violent tarns and bleak bits of moorland that 
had all too evidently never known the calming touch of 
the landscape gardener; a region, moreover, peopled by 
a much more lawless-appearing peasantry than I had ob- 
served back in the Chicago counties, people for the most 
part quite wretchedly gotten up and distinctly of the lower 
or working classes. 

Late in the afternoon our train wound out of a narrow 
cutting and into a valley that broadened away on every 
hand to distant mountains. Beyond doubt this prospect 
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could, in a loose way of speaking, ‘bt 
scenery, but of too violent a char 
was for cultivated tastes. Then, as 
caught the vague outlines of a set 
or village in the midst of this valley, 
Egbert, who also looked from the 
window, amazed me by crying out: 

“There she is—little old Red Gay 
fastest growing town in the state, if 
should ask you.” 

“Yes, sir; I’ll try to remember, 
said, wondering why I should be ask 

“Garden spot of the world,” he 
in a kind of ecstasy, to which I r 
response, for this was too prepos 
Nearing the place our train passed 
mense hoarding erected by the road} 
score of feet high, I should say, and 
a dozen times as long, upon which 
blazoned in mammoth red letters on’ 
ground: 

KEEP YOuR EYE ON RED GaP! 5 
end of this lettering was painted a 
staring human eye. Regarding thj 
strosity with startled interest, I] 
myself addressed by Belknap-Jack) 

“The sort of vulgarity I’m obli 
contend with,’ said he with a conten 
gesture toward the hoarding. Ind} 
thing lacked refinement in its dictio} 
the painted eyes were not art in aj 
sense of the word. “The work of qf 
cious Chamber of Commerce,” he added, “though I 
with them for days and days.” 

“Tt’s a sort of thing would never do with us, sir,’[ 

“Tt’s what one has to expect from a commer: 
bourgeoisie,’”’ he returned bitterly. “‘And even our § 
tion, The City Beautiful, of which I was presidenti 
to erect the thing. Of course I resigned at once.” 

“Naturally, sir; the colors are atrocious.” 

“And the words a mere blatant boast!’’ He 
and left me, for we were now well into a suburb of d’ 
villas, many of them of a squalid character, and p) 
we had halted at the station. About this bleak afi 
the usual gathering of peasantry and the common pp 
villagers, agricultural laborers and the like—and ; 
once showed a tremendous interest in our party, 
them hailing various members of us with a quite o€ 
familiarity. 

Belknap-Jackson, of course, bore himself throv 
with a proper aloofness, as did his wife and Mrs. E 
I heard the Mixer booming salutations right and 
was Cousin Egbert, however, who most embarrasse 
the freedom of his manner with these persons. H 
hands warmly with at least a dozen of them, ar 
hailed him with rude shouts, dealt him smart blowé 
back and, forming a circle about him, escorted hi) 
carriage where Mrs. Effie and I awaited him. Fi 
driver, a loutish and familiar youth, also seized | 
and with some crude effect of oratory shouted to th 

‘“‘What’s the matter with Sour-Dough?” To thi 
flourish of. their impossible hats they quickly re: 
in unison: 

“He’s all right!’’ accenting the first word terrifi 

Then, to the immense relief of Mrs. Effie and m* 
was released and we were driven quickly off fi 
raffish set. Through their Regent and Bond St 
went—though I mean to say they were on an unbe 
small or village scale—to an outlying region of d 
villas that doubtless would be their St. John’s Wi 
my efforts to observe closely were distracted 
extraordinary freedom with which our driver ess 
chat with us, saying he guessed we were glad to ¢ 
to God’s country, and things of a similar intimate 
This was even more embarrassing to Mrs. Effie 
was to me, since she more than once felt obliged tc 
the fellow with a feigned cordiality. 

Relieved I was when we drew up before the tov 
of the Flouds. Set well back from the driveway in 
stretch of common, it was of rather a garbled : 
ture, with the Tudor, late Gothic and French Ren} 
so intermixed that one was puzzled to separate the 
Nor was the result so vast as this might sound. 
would the thing have made a wing of the manor | 
Chaynes-Wotten. The common, or small park, 
was shielded from the main thoroughfare by a fenc 
palings, and back of this on either side of a grave} 
that led to the main entrance were two life-sized si 
badly sculptured from metal. 

Once inside I began to suspect that my posil 
going to be more than a bit dickey. I mean tos 
not an establishment in our sense of the word, bein 
apparently by two China persons who performed 
tions of cook, housemaids, footmen, butler anc 
keeper. There was not even a billiard room. 

During the ensuing hour, marked by the arrivé 
luggage and the unpacking of boxes, I meditated pr 
over the difficulties of my situation. In a y 


the confines of civilization, Ishould undoubtedly be 
ed to endure the hardships of the pioneer; yet for 
sent I resolved to let no inkling of my dismay escape. 
svening meal over—dinner in but the barest technical 
Isat alone in my own room, meditating thus darkly. 
is I at all cheered by the voice of Cousin Egbert, 
agin his own room adjoining. I had found this to be 
of his and his songs were always dolorous to the last 

Now for example, while life seemed all too black 
he sang a favorite of his, the pathetic ballad of two 
uildren evidently begging ina business thoroughfare: 


‘Lone and weary through the streets we wander, 
For we have no place to lay our head; 

Not a friend is left on earth to shelter us, 
For both our parents now are dead.” 


as a fair crumpler in my then mood. It made me 
be out of North America—made me long for Lon- 
ondon with a yellow fog and its greasy pavements, 
me knew what to apprehend. I wanted him to stop, 
lhe atrociously sang in his high, cracked voice: 


‘Dear mother died when we were both young, 
And father built for us a home, 

But now he’s killed by falling timbers, 

And we are left here all alone.” 


se say I should have rushed madly into the night 
ere been another verse, but now he was still. A 
t later, however, he entered my room with the 
‘ion that I stroll about the village streets with him, 
ing a mission to perform for Mrs. Effie. I had 
‘heard her confide this to him. He was to proceed 
‘office of their newspaper and there leave with the 
aap a notice of our arrival, which from day to day 
| been composing on the train. 

ist got to leave this here piece for the Recorder,”’ he 
‘then we can sasshay up and down for a while and 
ome of the boys.” 

profoundly may our whole destiny be affected by 
od of an idle moment, by some superficial indeci- 
nere fruit of a transient unrest. We lightly debate, 
tate, we yawn, unconscious of the brink. We half- 
lly decline a suggested course, then lightly accept 
ageer ennui, and “‘Life,’’ as I have read in a quite 
‘ious poem, “‘is never the same again.’”’ It was thus 
toyed there with my fate in my hands, as might 
have toyed with a bauble. 

gs wrote a very fancy piece for that newspaper,” 
‘Egbert went on, handing me the manuscript. 

I glanced down the pages. 

sterday saw the return to Red Gap of Mrs. Senator 
Knox Floud and Egbert G. Floud from their extensive 
‘an tour,” it be- 
farther I caught 
t lines, salient 
s: “The well- 
‘social leader of 
orth Side set 
planning a 
of entertain- 
ortheapproach- 
tial season that 
es to eclipse all 
us gayeties of 
‘ap’s smart set 
~ holding the 
f social leader- 
‘th a firm grasp 
distinguished 
t social graces 
cet as a hostess 
their palatial 
nOphirAvenue, - 
ne of so much of 
tart social life 
is distinguished 
autiful city.” 

eft me rather 
ed from my de- 
n, even the con- 
Benote: “The 
8 are accom- 
bytheir English 
fvant, secured 
hthekind offices 
brother of his 
ip, Earl of Brin- 
the well-known 
1 peer, who will 
tbt do much to 
to the coming 
Ms that air of 
‘ess which dis- 
hes the highest 
circles of the 
of the great 


Egbert, and it did indeed seem to be rather intimately 
phrased. ‘‘Better come along with me,” he again urged. 

There was a moment’s fateful silence, then quite me- 
chanically I arose and prepared to accompany him. In 
the hall below I handed him his evening stick and gloves, 
which he absently took from me, and we presently trav- 
ersed that street of houses much in the fashion of the 
Floud house and nearly all boasting some sculptured bit 
of wild life on their terraces. 

It was a calm night of latesummer and all Natureseemed 
at peace. I looked aloft and reflected that the same stars 
were shining upon the civilization I had left so far behind. 
As we walked I lost myself in musing pensively upon this 
curious astronomical fact and upon the further vicissitudes 
to which I would surely be exposed. I compared myself 
whimsically to an explorer chap who has ventured among 
a tribe of natives and who must seem to adopt their weird 
manners, and customs to save himself from their fanatic 
violence. 

From this I was aroused by Cousin Egbert, who, with 
sudden dismay regarding his stick and gloves, uttered a 
low cry of anguish and thrust them into my hands before 
I had divined his purpose. 

“You'll have to tote them there things,” he swiftly 
explained. “I forgot where I was.” 

I demurred sharply, but he would not listen. 

*‘T didn’t mind it so much in Paris and Europe, where 
I ain’t so very well known, but my good gosh, man, this 
is my home town! You'll have to take them. People 
won’t notice it in you so much—you being a foreigner 
anyway.” 

Without further objection I wearily took them, finding 
a desperate drollery in being regarded as a foreigner, 
whereas I was simply alone among foreigners; but I knew 
that Cousin Egbert lacked the subtlety to grasp this point 
of view and made no effort to lay it before him. It was 
clear to me then, I think, that he would forever remain 
socially impossible, though perhaps no bad sort from a 
mere human point of view. 

We continued our stroll, turning presently from this 
residential avenue to a street of small unlighted shops, and 
from this into a wider and more brilliantly lighted thor- 
oughfare of larger shops, where my companion presently 
began to greet native acquaintances. And now once more 
he affected that fashion of presenting me to his friends that 
I had so deplored in Paris. His own greeting made, he 
would call out heartily: ‘‘Shake hands with my friend, 
Colonel Ruggles!’”” Nor would he heed my protests at 


this, so that in sheer desperation I presently ceased making 
them, reflecting that after all we were encountering the 
street classes of the town. 
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At a score of such casual meetings I was thus presented, 
for he seemed to know quite almost every one, and at 
times there would be a group of natives about us on the 
pavement. Twice we went into saloons, as they rather 
pretentiously style their public houses, where Cousin 
Egbert would stand the drinks for all present, not omitting 
each time to present me formally to the barman. In all 
these instances I was at once asked what I thought of their 
town, which was at first rather embarrassing, as I was 
confident that any frank disclosure of my opinion, being 
necessarily hurried, might easily be misunderstood. I at 
length devised a conventional formula of praise which, 
although feeling a frightful fool, I delivered each time 
thereafter. 

Thus we progressed the length of their commercial 
center, the incidents varying but little: 

“Hello, Sour-Dough, you old shellback! When did you 
come off the trail?”’ 

“Just got in. My lands! But it’s good to be back. 
Billy, shake hands with my friend, Colonel Ruggles.” 

I mean to say the persons were not all named Billy, that 
being used only by way of illustration. Sometimes they 
would be called Doc or Hank or Al or Chris. Nor was my 
companion invariably called ‘‘shellback.”’ “‘ Horned toad” 
and ‘“‘stinging lizard’”’ were also epithets much in favor 
with his friends. 

At the end of this street we at length paused before the 
office, as I saw, of The Red Gap Recorder; Daily and 
Weekly. Cousin Egbert entered here, but came out almost 
at once. 

‘Henshaw ain’t there and she said I got to be sure and 
give him this here piece personally, so come on. He’s up 
to a lawn feet.” 

**A social function, sir?’’ I asked. 

“No; just a lawn feet up in Judge Ballard’s front yard 
to raise money for new uniforms for the band—that’s what 
the boy said in there.”’ 

“But would it not be highly improper for me to appear 
there, sir?’’ I at once objected. ‘“‘I fear it’s not done, sir.” 

“‘Shucks!”’ he insisted. ‘“‘Don’t talk foolish that way. 
You’re a peach of a little mixer all right. Comeon. Every- 
body goes. They’ll even let me in. I can give this here 
piece to Henshaw and then we’ll spend a little money to 
help the band boys along.” 

My misgivings were by no means dispelled, yet as the 
affair seemed to be public rather than smart, I allowed 
myself to be led on. 

Into another street of residences we turned and after a 
brisk walk I was able to identify the front yard of which 
my companion had spoken. The strains of an orchestra 
came to us, and from the trees and shrubbery gleamed the 
lights of paper lanterns. 
I could discern tents 
and marquees, a throng 
of people moving 
-among them. Nearer 
I observed a refresh- 
ment pavilion and a 
dancing platform. 

Reaching the gate 
Cousin Egbert paid for 
us an entrance fee of 
two shillings to a young 
lady in gypsy costume 
whom he greeted cor- 
dially as Beryl Mae, 
not omitting to present 
me to her as Colonel 
Ruggles. 

We moved into the 
thick of the crowd. 
There was much laugh- 
ter and hearty speech, 
and it at once occurred 
to me that Cousin 
Egbert had been right; 
it would not be an as- 
semblageof peoplethat 
mattered, but rather of 
small tradesmen, arti- 
sans, tenant-farmers 
and thelike, withwhom 
Icould properlymingle. 

My companion was 
greeted by several of 
the throng, to whom he 
in turn presented me, 
among them after a bit 
to a slight, reddish- 
bearded person wearing 
thick noseglasseswhom 
I understood to be the 
pressman we were in 
search of. Nervous 
of manner he was and 
preoccupied with a 

(Continued on 
Page 35) 
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Income:Tax Dodging 


ROBABLY Secretary McAdoo is right in his assump- 

tion that the income tax was not paid last year by 
many people who are legally liable to it. That is, of course, 
pure assumption, but it strikes us as reasonable, in view 
of the yield. And in view of the yield we doubt that 
there was any considerable income-tax dodging by multi- 
millionaires. The tax is small. Penalties for evasion are 
severe. Possessors of big incomes know they are shining 
marks for investigation. In view of these facts, and of the 
further one that incomes liable to the surtax produced 
more than half the total yield, we doubt that there was 
any considerable dodging among the very rich. 

Probably a good many persons with moderate but tax- 
able incomes failed to make a return simply because they 
were not specially invited to. Looking up an internal 
revenue collector and procuring a blank for the purpose of 
siphoning fifty or a hundred dollars out of one’s pocket 
is not a proceeding that would rouse much enthusiasm in 
the average breast. Probably a good many persons who 
were really liable to the tax just waited to see what would 
happen. 

The high exemption rather invites taxdodging. It is 
difficult to tell from appearances whether a man’s income 
is three thousand dollars or six; and if it is only six the 
chances are small that the collector will disturb him. The 
Government, of course, would infinitely rather prosecute 
one big taxdodger than a hundred little ones. 

If everybody supposed to have an income in excess of a 
thousand dollars a year were given a blank and required 
to make a return the tax, even at present rates, would 
yield considerably more, in our opinion. Simply putting 
a blank into the hands of everyone liable to the tax would 
doubtless raise the yield. 


Unbusinesslike Charities 


OME so-called charities do not deserve support. Their 

intentions may be tolerably honorable, but their ob- 
jects are not wise and their management is poor. The 
most tangible reason for their existence is that they furnish 
jobs for the persons in charge. 

It is not only the right but the duty of a donor to 
demand a fiscal statement showing what becomes of the 
money, and just what proportion all expenses of soliciting, 
collecting and disbursing bear to total receipts. A charity 
that cannot or will not exhibit its income account and 
balance sheet does not deserve support. 


The Freight Rate Advance 


HE advance in freight rates which the Interstate 

Commerce Commission granted to the Eastern rail- 
roads in December is of comparatively slight importance 
when measured in dollars and cents. On the present vol- 
ume of business it will add something like twenty-five 
million dollars, or perhaps three per cent, to the gross 
income of the carriers affected by the ruling. 

In October, however, the railroads of the country lost 
nearly twenty-nine million dollars, or ten per cent, in gross 


income, as compared with the same month in 1913, and 
eight million dollars, or eight per cent, in net income. And 
in October, 1913, net income was thirteen million dollars 
smaller than in 1912. Thus, gross income this year was 
thirty million dollars less than two years ago and net 
income twenty-one million dollars less; but the capital 
investment in the roads has considerably increased. 

An advance of three or four per cent in freight rates goes 
but a small way toward offsetting this loss; but as evi- 
dence of a more liberal attitude toward the roads on the 
part of the Government the advance is very important. 
Public regulation and private ownership will not work 
satisfactorily if the former is to be applied in a hostile, 
haggling, oppressive spirit. Screwing the last penny out 
of the roads that can be extracted without driving them 
into actual bankruptcy is not, in our opinion, the proper 
function of the Commission; for that is certainly not 
profitable to the country. 


The Colonial Delusion 


E SUPPOSE that any plan to get rid of the Philip- 

pines which could be reconciled with the national idea 
of our responsibilities there would carry in a general elec- 
tion by a vote of about two to one. To put it in another 
way, we suppose about two Americans out of three heartily 
wish the islands had fallen to Japan or England or Ger- 
many instead of to ourselves. 

This is partly because a majority of Americans feel that 
governing a remote, completely alien people is not our 
business. The only sort of government we care to indorse 
is out of the question for them. We may give them some 
patently bogus imitation of it, but the very notion of 
really democratic government there is absurd. So long as 
we govern them at all, it must be in a way we have sol- 
emnly declared to be wrong. 

However, it is also because we know well enough there is 
no profit to us in the Philippines; that trade does not fol- 
low the flag nowadays, but pays no attention to it. The 
man with the right goods at the right price, and the right 
selling campaign, gets the orders. 

The loss of Cuba was a boon to Spain. Germany would 
be stronger without her colonies than with them. Bis- 
marck summed it up when he said colonies were useful 
only to jobholders. They are a part of the militarist delu- 
sion, which persists in regarding the world as though 
seventeenth-century conditions still ruled it. 


Philosophy Blows Up 


NOTABLE effect of war was to turn Europe’s intel- 

lectual clock backward two or three generations. 
Many men there, to whom the world has been looking for 
advanced thought, have written about it. The general 
characteristic of the writing is that they dived into the old- 
clothes basket of 1814 for their ideas. Germany’s leading 
men of letters in particular were prompt to drag in the War 
of Liberation. 

No doubt, as soon as the war is over Europe will begin 
thinking again in terms of to-day; but as soon as war is 
declared real thinking stops. Of course that is a necessary 
condition, for genuine thinking would at once stop the war. 


The Shipping Outlook 


CEAN freight rates have advanced. Cases are reported 

in which prospective shippers have had trouble in 
finding bottoms, even at rates considerably higher than 
prevailed before the war; but that is no reason why the 
Government should invest twenty or thirty million dollars 
in ships. 

Some four and a half million tons of German merchant 
tonnage are bottled up by the war. Some British mer- 
chant tonnage is engaged in warlike operations. At peace 
that tonnage will be released and seek cargoes. Naturally 
ocean rates will fall. If our Government considerably in- 
creases the world’s tonnage by building ships there will be 
a surplus and rates will be unremunerative. If it buys old 
ships they will have to compete with the released tonnage. 

What our shipping interests need is not Government- 
built ships, but the right to buy or build ocean carriers 
wherever they can be bought or built the cheapest, and the 
free admission of such ships to American registry. 


Women’s Peace Movement 


HE Women’s Movement for Constructive Peace puts 

forth eight propositions, to the end that this may be the 
last great war. The first is that the democracies of the 
world be reénforced by including women in the ranks of 
articulate citizenship. That we heartily indorse; but, as 
Professor Schevill pointed out only a few days after the 
beginning of hostilities, if this is to be the last great 
European war, then Europe must get herself a new mind, 
and that applies to feminine Europe in only somewhat 
less degree than to masculine Europe. 

We have heard and read utterances by educated women, 
both English and German, which Bernhardi, or any other 
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most bigoted militarist, would quote with the hiy 
approval. The medieval concept of patriotism ag 
devotion to a state which is inherently superior to 
other state and to which the destinies of mankind are 
iarly committed needs to be grubbed out of the fe 
soul as well as out of the male. The best women’s } 


Patronage 


VIDENTLY the Senate will never give up its pa 
age without a fight. Whatever political differ 
may divide that august body, it stands unitedly f 
principle that the Federal offices in any state are ¢ 
quisite of that state’s senators—so many pawns to be 
for the furtherance of their personal fortunes. 
Over incidental matters, like the tariff or trust r 
tion, Republican may thunder at Democrat, and r 
glower at conservative; but when it comes to the 


division. | 

That treating public offices as plums to be dist il 
among a senator’s faithful followers gets us ae 
service, goes without saying. 

Some day, at an auspicious juncture, a Presid 
lock horns with the Senate over that proposition a 
the question out. That the President will win hil 
is quite certain. | 


Investigating Investigators — 


HE Federal Commission on Industrial R 

announces that it will investigate the Rocke 
Foundation, the Russell Sage Foundation, the Car 
Foundation and the Baron de Hirsch Fund. The 
three are themselves investigating bodies. Wheth 
do their investigating well or ill can hardly be anyb) 
business except their own. 

The nation has, however, an undeniable right to in 
into the future economic effects of huge foundations }} 
may be expected to increase vastly as the decades 
Administered by trustees with broad powers, fun 
gigantic proportions have almost as great potenti 
for evil as for good. ‘ 


a 
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A Peace Precedent 


N 1866 Prussia conquered Austria and treated the 

quished nation with notable magnanimity. Again) 
wishes of the king and the military chiefs, Bismarck ¢ 
his point that not a foot of soil should be taken fro) 
defeated foe. Victor and vanquished are now fig 
side by side. Four years later Prussia conquered F 
and treated her harshly, taking Alsace and Lorrain 
a billion dollars as war indemnity. 

With about two-thirds of Europe at her back Fra 
now fighting to even the score. A magnanimous 
after this war will last for generations. A ruthless { 
will last only until the vanquished are in a favorable 
tion to fight again. 


Why Not Investigate? 7 


N A MERE suspicion, unsupported by tal 
evidence, that the railroads were generally 
capitalized Congress ordered a physical valuation 
will cost fifty million dollars. That illustrates the | 
ness at Washington to investigate anything that is ch 
with a public interest. 
That the Federal Government itself is badly orga 
inefficient and wasteful is not a mere suspicion b 
admitted fact. Presidents have called attention 
Persons most familiar with the concern have repe: 
affirmed it. Instances have been pointed out. Th 
real difference of opinion is as to the amount of 
The Government spends a thousand million dollars : 
of public money—roughly, half the country’s annualf 
bill. If it were a private concern levying a like toll < 
public, and under a like charge of waste, it would 
been overhauled some time ago. 
We have no more faith in an investigation of the 
concern at Washington from within than we should 
in an investigation of the railroads or the trusts by 
selves. We do believe that a body of capable, indepe 
men, familiar with the organization and methods 
best-run private businesses, could point out wa 
coérdinating and economizing the work at Wash 
that would be beneficial to the public, which foo 
bills. There should be no partisanship about it 
politics about it. 
Whatever the exact facts may be, virtually ever 
believes that the Government wastes much public m 
That is not a profitable thought to be afloat in the | 
mind. How much and how little truth there is in it 
to be determined; and there is quite certainly é 
truth in it to warrant an investigation—not from the 
but from the outside. What representative, nonpe 
body will take it up? ' 
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HEN [arrived at his house Mr. Carnegie was busy 

and I had his warm and beautiful library to myself 
Y for a while. Here, within, were prosperity and 
2; while there, without, were poverty and struggle. I 
1 not free my mind of the contrast; and I could not 
} wondering whether Mr. Carnegie and his friends 
d be so contented and desirous of keeping things in 
quo were they part of the struggling mass. 
thermore, I wondered whether international peace 
sver come until the cards are redealt in some way, so 
there will not be the contrast between nations that 
3 to-day. In other words, I could not help asking 
lf, as I sat in that beautiful library, whether all would 
ye interested in peace if each had plenty; and whether 
mations would be interested in peace if their very 
ence depended on a constant struggle. 
iose who have, whether individuals or nations, are 
rally interested in keeping things in statu quo; but 
we expect those who have not to agree to any such 
am? By this I do not mean that militarism must 
ue; but I do mean that merely an International 
t of Arbitration will never serve the purpose of keep- 
eace, even after the seas are neutralized, which latter 
|, of course, come first. 
ywever, I must not forget my story. After being 
tted to Mr. Carnegie’s presence I asked: 
Ar. Carnegie, what do you think about the war?’’ 
sat once became very much excited. He shook his 
fist and reminded me of the day when Morgan wanted 
lewal of the option on the Carnegie Steel Plant, and 
ittle man put the screws on the late J. P. Yes, Mr. 
iegie is a small man physically, but there is nothing 
‘ about him in any other way. He is in his eightieth 
‘and is the picture of health; and as a trader, an 
lizer and a fighter he is a big man. As I was saying, 
once became very much excited at my question about 
yar, and replied: 
Nurope has been set back a century because she substi- 
| the present war of nations for the promotion of a 
ation plan. The latter would have meant peace and 
verity; the former means ruin. Dr. Nicholas Murray 
sr, President of Columbia University, predicted that 
sresent war would find its 
me in the establishment of 
trld Alliance, and I believe 
jnothing else could occur 
a would be of such immense 
fntage to Europe. ‘United 
and’ and divided they fall. 
{the territory now occupied 
e homogeneous and coéper- 
' federation known as the 
bd States of America were 
died, instead, by a large 
ver of small, independent, 
vetitive nations—that is, if 
section of our territory 
h is now a state were an 
yendent country—America 
d be constantly in turmoil. 
1 Europe in 1914, such a 
ation as Doctor Butler re- 
sas a future probability had 
a present actuality, 1914 
d have left a record very 
vent from that which it is 
ng.” 


War a Crime 


ERTAINLY I hope that out 
‘of the great crime of this 
‘war some good will come. 
‘greatest good that could 
would be a general com- 
al alliance. This may or 
not come at once; but the 
1will be infinitely better if it 
s at length—if the natural 
of mutual attraction for 
advantage draws these 
Ms now at war into a union 
4 shall make such wars im- 
ible in future, as wars 
een our states here are im- 
e. Thirteen colonies were 


banded into unionin 1776. Their total population was less 
than the population of their largest city to-day, and their 
area has spread until it links two oceans and offers homes 
in forty-eight states to one hundred million people; and the 
population still increases rapidly. 

“An experiment of world significance was tried and is a 
success; for the aggregated nation has grown and now is 
growing in power more rapidly than any other nation on 
the face of the earth. When the civilized nations follow 
this example, which America has set, the world will achieve 
an ultimate result as notably desirable. Then world peace 
will be enthroned, and all the peoples of the earth will be 
able safely to go about the pleasant and progressive busi- 
ness of their lives without apprehension of their neighbors. 
Humanity, thus freed of its most dreadful burden, will be 
able to leap forward toward the realization of its ultimate 
possibilities of progress. 

“Certainly the most important duty of any conference 
that may be brought together to decide the terms of peace 
will be to make some arrangement for a union of the forces 
of the nations now at war, charged with and qualified to 
perform the duty of maintaining peace, pending the com- 
pletion of the final comprehensive plan. 

“Tt is possible and even probable that, as a part of the 
accomplishment of this, it may be found to be desirable 
and even necessary to organize and provide for the main- 
tenance of a joint naval and military body, of strength 
sufficient to enforce world peace during the period neces- 
sary for the preparation of a plan to be submitted to all 
Powers. But if this force is to be established it must be 
done with the clear understanding that it is designed for 
one thing only—the maintenance of peace; and it must 
not be used at any time for any other service. 

“No protest will ever arise from the mass of the people 
of Europe against the abolishment of militarism. Even the 
people of Germany, as a whole, have not found militarism 
attractive. It has been the influence of the military aris- 
tocracy of Germany, the most powerful caste in the world, 
which not only has encouraged the national tendency but 
has forced the Emperor, as I believe, to action against his 
will. But a change was notable in Germany before the war 
began, and will be far more notable after it has ended. 


“After All These Years!” 


“The Socialistic movement waxes strong throughout the 
nation, and the proceedings of the Reichstag show us that 
the nation is marching steadily, though perhaps slowly, 
toward a real democracy. I believe the first election to 
follow peace will result in a demand by the Reichstag that 
it alone shall be given power to declare war. It will be 
argued, and it is evident that it then will be amply proy- 
able, that it is the people who suffer most through war; 
and that, therefore, their representatives should utterly 
control it. That of itself would be a most important step 
toward peace, and I feel certain that it is among the 
probabilities.” 

Mr. Carnegie then spoke of business and the interdepend- 
ence of nations. Said he: 

“At the beginning of this war the combined debt of the 
world, mostly borrowed and used for war purposes, 
amounted to nearly thirty-seven billion dollars. The inter- 
est charge of the world on this debt amounted to fifteen 
hundred millions a year. The amountsexpended yearly on 
standing armies and battleships was thirty-five hundred 
million dollars. If the entire property of the United States 
were to be sold, and the returns capitalized and put at 
interest at four per cent, it would just about keep up the 
military and naval forces of the world in time of peace. 
During the past few months this debt has been increased 
about twenty-five per cent.” 


Law Ashore and Law at Sea 


““(\UR own country, the United States, now spends on 
army and navy eight hundred thousand dollars a day, 
and yet some people claim we should double it! The so- 
called civilized world has, for the past twenty years, main- 
tained no less than 6,244,600 men, armed and pledged to go 
forth and kill their fellow men should war arise; and to-day 
double this number are actually engaged in murder. This 
is the fundamental cause of our business depression. 
“But this depression is much worse than it otherwise 
would be, because nations still capture private property on 
the high seas, though it is exempt from confiscation on the 
land. Yet the seas are the highways of peaceful and neces- 
sary exchange of products; no nation has been created to 
live by its own products alone, 
but by peaceful, neighborly ex- 
change with other nations, thus 
creating a brotherhood of man, 
each benefiting the other. 
“Little do the masses know 
of the extent of this amazing 
friendly exchange. Last year 
Britain imported foodstuffs to 
the value of $1,403,000,000, her 
total imports being $3,723,203,- 
000. Germany imported food 
products to the value of $375,- 
000,000, the total value of her 
imports being $2,530,000,000. 
France imported food products 
to the value of $340,000,000, her 
total imports being $1,960,000,- 
000. Even our own country, the 
United States, imported food 
products to the extent of $355,- 
000,000, the total imports being 
$1,650,000,000. The world’s an- 
nual exchange of its products 
amounts to the almost incredible 
sum of $33,500,000,000. When 
to these figures is added the 
commerce of South America and 
that of other countries it is plain 
whatis the matter with business. 
“The fact that the Creator 
made lands different in temper- 
ature and in the productions of 
field, forest and mine, shows 
that nations were intended to 
interchange these products one 
with another. Each nation has 
its own treasures, each its own 
temperament; and each nation 
needs the others. When war 
comes most of this intercourse is 
stopped. The arteries of com- 
merce are clogged, industry is 
(Concluded on Page 26) 
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VICTOR RED SEAL RECORDS 
BUTT, CLARA, Contralto 
u The 2"Nouncement of 


— English 


the greatest ever attained 


on the Continent has be. 
a festival of ; 


en he was a mere boy 


churches of Naples, and the beauty of his voice 

arrested the attention of all who heard it. His 
: father did not encourage the boy at first, but a few 
Ba years later was ag to carey him to take a 
& ; Soe euze few lessons in singing. . The fami Y Was very poor 
Ba in the Lord Mendeledgle A a eal however, and Caruso was forced to work as , TEL ere 
& Teor uEe Pati His Flock Handel 884] ] 12 309 mechanic is work not being very profitable, he 
E 5 ne Mivith Planoforte) Hullabh 88386 12, 3.00 began to seriously consider whether he could not make more by singing 
i CALVE, EMMA, Soprano (Kahl . veh) , earn by hard work with his hands, } 
b / There have been many Carmens since the en he met a distinguished baritone sing, 
a days when Calvé first took the world by storm hearing his voice, decided that he would give Caruso substantial assistance, 
f ‘ €auty, and hey wonderful fore took him to Maestro Vergine, who was captivated by the beauty and) 
a acting, but none has quite ever satishied the average Voice, and began to give him vocal instructions, | 
audience like Emma Calvé. aruso made his début in 1894 in aples, in a now forgotten opera, L 
kh ; Emma Calvé, half French, half Spanish, is cesco, afterward singing in various Italian citi i i 
ae descended from a Prosperous and cultured family. 
} he was born in 1864. at Madrid. 


agement followed, and on hi 
ture death of her father 


cites and jn Cairo. A South 4 
one of the most 


h 
© greatest of all tenors had arrived. This artist rece! 
his tenth season in this countr and his success was greater than ever before, 
y d Puget, and she later made her débin a: Nice Caruso has made recor, s exclusively for the Victor since 1903, and a: 
er hist important appearance was at Brussels in 1882 as euerite. America s first Contract with the tenor does not expire until 933, the Public is assured pe 
heard mma Calvé at the Metropolitan Opera House 0 New York where chant ductions of his voice for many years to come, 
ae ae Sete ae nibs ae Her beautiful voice, her remarkable THE CARUSO RECORDS (Sung in Italian unless otherwise noted) No, 
. and ma nH : ; 
Pa: alluring nee fascinating netic persona ity, united in Presenting a Picture at Africana—O Paradiso (Oh, Paradise!) Meyerbeer 88054 
me. Calvé’, ste ; : ; snus Dei—(Lamb of God) Jn Latin Bizet 88425 
i S exquisitely trained voice, always Fremarkable fo, Its beautiful tmbre Aida—Celeste Aida’ (Heaven! Aida) erdi 88127 
and emotional quality, was at Its best when her Victor records were made Amor Mio (My Love) (Vocal altz) Gaeta-Ricciardi 87176 | 
his great artist makes records exclusively for the Victor. i guadica Chenier—Un di all S2ZUrFO spazio Umberto Giordano i | 
THE CALVE RECORDS N 5 Ave ety ys Latin (Violin obb, by Elman) Tesch nee Kahn 7133 | 
=e : Oaaze ecause In Fence S Ssehemacher-d’Hardelot 
(Love is Like a Bird) Jp French River 88085 42 $3.00 ohéme—Io non ho che una Povera stanzetta ({ Have Only a Little rf i 
8 des Sistres (The Sound of Tambourine) Bizet 88124 12 3.00 Room) (Marcello s Air, Act I) Leoncavallo 88335 9 
Vv ie Ke yoaptuzza's Air) fn Natian Mascagni 88086 12 3.00 Bohéme—Racconto di Rodolfo (Rudolph’s Narrative) uccini 88002 
€ 1s Kind, He js Cood) “Jp rench Massenet 88130 1) 3.00 ohéme—Testa adorata (Adored On !) Leoncavallo 8833] 
In French Gounod 88123 42 3.00 Canta pe’ me (Neapolitan Song) ; Bovio-de Curtis 87092 
ier) In English Foster 88089 12, 300 Carmen— Air de la fleur (Flower Song) In French 1zet_ 88208 
(Brilliant Bird) Flute obbligato David 88087 13' 3.00 Carmen—]] flor che avevi a me (Flower Song) Bizet 88209 
lute obligato In French Gounod 88] 19 12 3.09 avalleria Rusticana— Addio alla madre (Turiddu’s Farewell t ban 
Yonder Mountain) with Dalmores 89019 42 4.00 His Mother) eae ie Mascagni 88458 
USEPPE Bar; Cavalleria Rusticana—Brindis} (Drinking Song) Mascagny 81062 
» Daritone avalleria Rusticana—Siciliana (Thy Lips Like Bernes) Mascagni 81030 
‘useppe Campanari was born in Venice, and in early life Played the ‘cello at La Cre ngrate ena ana, 12"8 accompaniment Cardillo 8oso4 
Scala Young Campanan was ambitious, however and endeavored to improve his de agdualeSerenans om) ( 
Naturally good voice at every °pportunity, Jp 1884 he was engaged by the Basse 
ymphon y Orchestra and afte; arriving in America took 
making hj 


on Sebastian— 


Soft Beams the Light) Donizetti 85048 
In terra solo (On Earth Alone) i 


I 

| 

Cordiferro- ardillo 88334 : 

mizetti 88106 | 

Dreams of Long Ago In English Carroll-Carase 88376 | 

Hes in €arnest, Elégie—Mélodie In French (Violin ob} by Elman) Massenet 89066 1! 

4 singer in 1890.4 He aS soon engaged for the Metro. Ehsir d'amore—Un, furtiva lagrima (A Furtive Tear) Donizetti 81027 \( 

€ He remained for Many years.‘ Ehsir ante —Uns furtiva lagrima (A Furtive Tear) pens Donizetti eae 1 

THE CAMPANaR| RECORDS (Sung in Ialian) No. Size Faust Seley emeure (AT Het, Thou Dwelling!) Ya Frees ene. 88003 
Carmen—Canzone del Toreador Toreador Songy Bizet 85073 12 $3.00 Fonegte onto gent a win 
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e Shining Window) (Neapolitan Song) 88439 
or You Alone In English O'Reilly-Geeh] 87070 
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and tells you exactly what a Victor or Victrola will 
bring into your home. 


It presents to you the most compre- and a brief biography of famous artists 
hensive list of music ever cataloged. and composers. 
It places before you in concise form It contains numerous portraits of noted 


singers, musicians and composers, and 
pictures of scenes from operas. 
It shows you that, no matter what 


and in alphabetical order the titles of 
thousands of musical compositions, old 


and new. 
eae : ap atthe music you most enjoy, the Victor or 
Se aie oy ce peaste gra ALLY WD Victrola will completely satisfy every 
) the works of all the great composers. musical longing. 

It enables you to know definitely the It makes clear to you just how easily 
exact music 1n the repertoire of the all the music of all the world can be- 
world’s greatest artists. come an entertaining and _ instructive 

It gives the synopsis of various operas part of your everyday life. 


This 378-page book lists more than 5000 Victor Records, and 
is of interest to every one. 

It costs us more than $100,000 every year, 
and we want every music lover to have a 
copy. 

Any Victor dealer will gladly give you 
a copy of this great catalog of music; or 
send to us and we will mail you a copy 
free, postage paid. 
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“HIS MASTERS VOICE 
Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S. A. REG: U'S-PAT. OFF 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 
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Nine-Tenths Need 
| Pebeco 


Pebeco Tooth Paste is a neces- 
sity for those who have ‘‘acid- 
mouth’’—and it is said they 
are nine-tenths of the people. 
You will like Pebeco. It is 
keen and refreshing, and it 
cleans the teeth beautifully. 
Even if you are the tenth per- 
son who does not absolutely 
need it, you should use 


C 


TOOTH PASTE 


It is popular with men who know that 
their working efficiency largely depends 
upon the sound, healthy condition of 
; their teeth. 


“T’m a Western min- 
ing engineer. Striking 
Pebeco Tooth Paste 
was the best thing 
that ever happened to 
my teeth. They were 
fast going back on me. 
‘Brown spots’ first ap- 
peared. Then came 
tiny cavities. Thanks 
to Pebeco, tooth-ills 
have not troubled me 
( = since.” 

Women use it, too, who realize that 
teeth must be properly cared for if they 


are to remain beautiful. 
Sample Tube and Test Papers Free 


A ten-day trial tube and acid-test papers 
to test your mouth for acid—sent free. 
May we have your name and address? 


LEHN & FINK 
122 William St. 


MAKERS OF PEBECO 
Canadian Office: 1 & 3 St. Helen St., Montreal 


New York 


NEWMARKET 


Newmarket Somerset 
Height 21/2 in. Height 2 in. 


LIDEWEL 


COLLARS 


—with the patent back button shield and 
graduated tie space that let your tie always 
slide freely. 15c, two for 25c. 


If your dealer hasn’t them, send 75c for six, 
or write for the SLIDEWELL Style 
Catalog. 

HALL, HARTWELL & CO., Troy, N. Y. 


KEITH’S orrs 
OFFER 
To introduce Keith’s, the recognized 
authoritative magazine on Home Build- 
ing, a big 80-page number and a copy 
of my book of 20 Plans. Both for 10c. 
They are Wonder Homes for artistic 
design and practical planning. 


Send silver or stamps today. 
M.L. KEITH siamonsie nie 
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CARNEGIE TALKS ON WAR AND BUSINESS 


affected, and general business becomes 
depressed. Yes; the world’s trade routes, 
cables, and so on, should be neutralized. 

“Why,” said Mr. Carnegie, ‘‘I cannot 
remember when IJ have been so beset with 
requests to help the unemployed. In one 
mail delivery to-day were forty-five requests 
for help. For some time now these requests 
have been averaging about a hundred a 
day; before the war the average was not 
more than ten or twenty a day. Why, Mr. 
Babson, the last man in this room before 
you came was Mr. Seth Low, endeavoring 
to raise five hundred thousand dollars for 
the unemployed in the city of New York 
alone. Think what the conditions must be 
throughout the nation, as a whole—and yet 
the newspapers talk about the good times! 

“‘Mr. Babson, I have had long experience 
and have seen much of business. When 
people are decreasing their expenditures 
and the Government is increasing the taxes 
there are no good times in sight. There will 
be less money spent in New York this 
winter than at any time since the panicky 
years of 1893-97. 

“Of course the masses do not yet feel the 
war tax, but they are the ones who will 
eventually be obliged to pay it. Not only 
have the people less earnings to spend, but 
there is less capital to use. The money 
spent on war is absolutely and irrevocably 
lost. Where several hundred thousand im- 
migrants a year were coming to this country 
from abroad, to be used by us in erecting 
buildings and bridges, in developing rail- 
roads and other public works, this supply 
is now shut off and most of it is lost forever.”’ 

I then asked Mr. Carnegie for his opin- 
ion on financial conditions and the tendency 
of bond prices. Said he: 

““Of course, owing to the great destruc- 
tion of capital abroad, it would seem as 
though all bonds should go on a new and 
lower level of prices, with a correspondingly 
higher yield. It also seems to me that, so 
long as this war lasts, new issues must be 
sold at lower prices; for certainly very few 
new investment issues can be considered 
safe and seasoned until this war is settled, 
as we ourselves are not yet free from attack. 

“Good commercial paper and short-time 
notes may soon be in good demand; but I 
should think that the supply of long-term, 
fixed-interest-rate, taxable investments— 
which will tie up one’s money for a long 
period of time—may exceed the demand for 
some time to come.” 

Next, I tried to obtain from Mr. Carnegie 
his opinion about the steel business; but he 
only laughed. Whether he thought I was 
looking for a tip I do not know. At any 
rate I did not press the matter; for I have 
learned that a man cannot give an unbiased 
opinion regarding an industry in which 
most of his money is invested. He did, 
however, confide to me that he is afraid it is 
true that some of his friends have got some 
good, juicy war orders. 

“But,” said he, ‘‘these are only a frac- 
tion of what they would have if this hellish 
war were not in progress. Moreover, what 
is lost is lost forever. It can never, never be 
regained. No nation can suffer without all 
being injured, and no nation can prosper 
without the rest benefiting.” 


What is Lost is Lost 


Then I asked whether business would be 
better as soon as there were any signs of 
peace; and he so quickly answered “‘ Yes”’ 
that I wrote in my notes: 

“There will be a rapid increase in busi- 
ness after the war is over.’”’ Whereupon he 
looked over my shoulder, scratched out the 
word ‘‘rapid”’ and substituted ‘‘healthy”’ for 
it, adding: ‘‘We must remember, Mr. Bab- 
son, that what is lost is lost for eternity.” 

Mr. Carnegie then referred to the bounti- 
ful crops this country produces each year, 
especially those of this year. Said he: 

“This is a wonderful land in which to 
live, a land where we all are kings. I re- 
member visiting Emperor William only a 
short time ago, and as I entered the room 
where he and some others were he called 
out: ‘Hello, Carnegie! Well, we’ve had 
our twenty-five years of peace, and I shall 
do my best to have twenty-five more.’ 
Then, in introducing me to Lord, Count or 
Prince Somebody or Other, the Emperor 
remarked: ‘Mr. Carnegie does not like 
kings.’ To this I replied: ‘Why shouldn’t 
Tlike kings? I’m a king myself. Any man 
can become a king in America.’” 


AN 


(Concluded from Page 23) 


This gave me an opportunity to ask Mr. 
Carnegie what I have always wanted to ask 
him—that is, how he made his money. Of 
course I have my ideas; but I wanted to 
hear the answer from him direct. Quick 
as a flash, as though in heated debate, he 
flung back his key to kingship: 

“Concentration!” said he. ‘‘It has often 
been written that I made my money by 
taking chances—by scrapping machinery, 
even though almost new, for some improved 
invention; but these explanations never 
appealed to me. Before I scrapped any 
machine,” and again the twinkle came into 
his eye, ‘I took good care to have working 
models of the new machines set up and 
proved. No, Mr. Babson; the way I made 
my money was by concentrating—doing 
one thing at a time, and trying to do it 
better and more efficiently than anyone 
else. The trouble with most business men 
is that they mix themselves up in too many 
things. There’s nothing in it. 

“The way to succeed is to select some 
definite line of work—however small and 
insignificant it may appear to be—to know 
more about that than anyone else knows, 
and to let outside things alone. I suc- 
ceeded by doing one thing at a time and 
doing it well. Then after I had accom- 
plished one job—developed a certain kind 
of rail or angle iron—I would turn to mak- 
ing something else. Meantime I saved my 
money and kept my health.” 


Mr. Carnegie Likes Germans 


From my talk with Mr. Carnegie I think 
he would agree with a great banker friend 
of mine in New York, who said to me the 
other day: 

“Babson, success comes through three 
things—honesty, education and_ thrift. 
Why is it—when the rule is so simple and 
the path so clearly marked—that so few 
ever reach the goal? Moreover, why is it 
that our schools do not more forcefully em- 
phasize these three fundamentals, instead 
of teaching so much stuff of minor impor- 
tance?”’ 

Mr. Carnegie is a very human sort of 
man. He is entirely free from affectation. 
He has lots of fun in him, is very demo- 
cratic, and a jolly good fellow. Moreover, 
though some good person may put some- 
thing over on him once in a while, he is just 
as keen as ever, and still has that bright 
twinkle in his eye; in fact, experience has 
shown me that most men who have made 
their pile instead of inheriting it are a 
pretty good sort of chaps. Most of them 
want you to forget that they have millions, 
even when they have honestly made them. 

I asked Mr. Carnegie what part he 
thought this country, the United States, 
should play in the great movement he has 
in mind and thoroughly believes is even 
now on its way. 

“The United States,’ he answered, 
“though happily not a party to the world 
crime now in progress, seems entitled to 
preference as the one to call the nations of 
the world to the consideration of the great- 
est of all blessings—lasting peace.” 

Instead of talking against the Germans, 
as he has been accused of doing, Mr. 
Carnegie said to me: 

“Babson, the German people are a noble 
lot. I know them both in their home land 
and in this land. I have had thousands of 
them at work for me—yes, tens of thou- 
sands. They are industrious, frugal and 
honest. Yes; the Germans are an honest 
race, and I don’t believe half the stuff I 
hear about them. Why’’—and then the old 
twinkle came again—‘“‘I’ve made million- 
aires of several of them!”’ 

Mr. Carnegie is often quoted by the 
pacificists in favor of arbitration as the cure- 
all for everything—as though the world 
could continue in statu quo! Of course his 
wealthy friends, who have everything they 
want, are naturally in favor of the status 
quo doctrine, and also some of those who 
are gathering the crumbs from the tables of 
these rich people; but Mr. Carnegie is a 
broader-minded man. In order to obtain 
his true opinion I said: 

““Mr. Carnegie, before real headway can 
be made toward armament reduction, must 
it not be recognized that struggle is inevi- 
table and that the status quo is impossible? 
If so, does not this mean that the solution 
of international conflicts must come 
through removing barriers to racial compe- 
tition, rather than through ignoring these 
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barriers and proposing arbitration a 
after the damage has been done? . 
the laws ofreward and punishment a 
cable to nations as to individuals, and 
the greatest number of the most int 
bound to determine the world’s ] 
whether they are English, French 
man, white, black or yellow? Inshor 
this country get on with courts dest 
hold matters only in statu quo?”’ 

To this he replied: 

“Perhaps, Mr. Babson, our T 
Colonies could never have formed as 
ful federation had they tried to 
without a court to settle their difficu 
without constructive and executive 
to shape and determine policies; bu 
take one step at a time.” 

After a rather heated argumen| 
whether or not the pacificists are m 
mistake in talking simply about The 
Court, arbitration, and so on, I trie 
plain how such talk made Germany 
younger nations feel that the typice} 
movement is only a part of the } 
military system. Mr. Carnegie vig) 
denied this, and stated that the pu 
the pacificists, in talking only ab¢ 
courts and arbitration, is that they| 
in taking only one step at a time. | 

Though Mr. Carnegie admitted th 
union of the American Colonies, the 
States, the German States, or any ( 
federation, has not been brought 
through the inauguration of a coul 
but with the addition of law-makis 
executive bodies, yet he seemed to fil 
perhaps a federation of nations m] 
made an exception. 

However, Mr. Carnegie’s broadr 
ness and true attitude are shown } 
fact that he took a pad of paper an) 
in longhand on it as follows: 

“Tf, however, the Germans hay 
trained to the idea that a Court of /| 
tion would simply keep matters 1 
quo, and that, in order to have a fed 
like that of the United States, wit 
lative and executive departments 
as a judicial department, the propos 
eration of the world must also hay 
departments, certainly we America’ 
all our brother nations to have evf 
vantage we have or obtain as we p 
We wish to share all our advantag 
other nations and to give and tal 
them. The chief desire of us Amert 
to see the whole world prosper.” 


The Neutrality Commissi¢« 


Of all the monuments to Mr. Ca 
name I believe the beautiful buil 
Washington, of the Pan-American J 
of which Mr. John Barrett is tl 
director general, will prove to & 
greatest. I find real statesmen and) 
affairs unanimous in the convicti¢ 
this Pan-American Union is the mos! 
ful movement for world peace wh 
ever been organized. This is most 
illustrated at the present time; fo) 
The Hague institutions are helple 
Pan-American Union is the seat of t 
hopeful conferences regarding the 1 
ization of the seas and similar quest 

Here the official representatives of 1 
one nations are constantly meeting 
over these great international questi 
fact, they have already appointed 
trality Commission. 

The Neutrality Commission may 
the formation of a commercial ; 
which will assure every country tha 
be protected in what it gets by fair ce 
tive methods, so long as it can ho 
trade through similar competitive m 
This does not mean that nations will 
tected in holding trade and markets 
because they now have them, but th 
trade and markets will not be take 
from them through the erection of a 
barriers or through military aggress 

Such a commercial alliance will 
Germany, since it will enable Germa 
ers and manufacturers to know tha 
they develop foreign markets, tho: 
kets cannot be taken away from tk 
cept as competitors make better go 
the same money, or the same goods 
money. Furthermore, such an : 
should be satisfactory to England 
would enable her safely to reduce 
penditures on armament, as her ship; 
then be under the protection of the 
Navies of the World. 
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TRICE LEVINSKY, aged nine, for 
yme time in the habit of depositing 
ym and his family’s savings in the 
e Settlement’s bank, laid on the desk 
ovember night two pennies moistened 
» jealous grasp of a grimy palm. 
>t so much as usual, Maurice,’ com- 
d the settlement worker as she re- 
{ these dampened offerings in the 
at book the small depositor now 
d over to her. 
aw,” said he. “Pop he works by 
but he ain’t got no work; and de 
mill dat Rachel was in stopped—and 
yasn’t for me sellin’ pape’s and me 
er’s stayin by de Trust Buildin’ we 
n’t have nawthin’!” 
arice Levinsky’s dwindled savings 
ly an index to conditions that—says 
? the officials of the College Settle- 
3 bank—are bound to result in a large 
age in the customary deposits by the 
r 
se conditions are reflected in the sta- 
of many of the leading charity or- 
tions of our two largest Eastern 
and they convince us that, not only 
rope but in America as well, War is 
ng her great canvas of poverty and 


aip. 
: statistics that whistle in bleakly 
the outposts of charity may well begin 
the following: In the city of New 
the four largest relief associations re- 
three thousand more families under 
sare during the months of April, May, 
July and August than during the 
nonthsofthepreviousyear. Through- 
uly, August and September of last 
even hundred and ninety-seven more 
vere sheltered at the Municipal Lodg- 
ouse of that city than during the same 
as of 1913. And the alarming increase 
er a hundred per cent of homeless 
is ascertained by a comparison of the 
lof the Joint Application Bureau of the 
city for October, 1913, with October 
[ year. 
indeed, we are content to centralize 
2 budget of the Charity Organization 
xy, of New York, we find sufficient 
for thought. On the first day of Oc- 
| 1914, the number of different fam- 
nder the care of that society was 2419 
npared with the 1540 recorded for the 
‘day of the preceding year. During 
seal year ending September 30, 1914, 
yooks of the organization show an 
we of twenty-three per cent in the 
ge number of families looked out for 
month. 


Our War Victims 


» cannot, however, limit ourselves to 
special institution. Unfortunately 
of the same character produce sim- 
liscouraging groups of figures. The 
ty for Organizing Charity, in Phila- 
iia, for example, admits during the 
hs of July and August an unprece- 
id increase of seventy-five per cent in 
applications. ; 

ue, this dwindled to thirty-three per 
in September and October; yet any 
anent satisfaction in this decline is 
dden by the fact that January, Febru- 
md March are the months that bring 
teat volume of charity work to every 
lization. 

at the peak of the industrial disturb- 
is followed only after some months by 
veak of charity disbursement—a truth 
2 out by the memory that in the winter 
907-1908 the charities were helping 
+ wrecked in the panic of 1906-1907— 
lained by the reluctance of the aver- 
nictim of hard times to appeal to any 
ization until he has exhausted his mar- 
f savings and every resource of friend 
relative. 


svertheless, there are certain social or-- 


tations which are extremely sensitive 
qancial conditions, and these will tell 
that our poor and those just above them 
uready in the fell clutch of circum- 
es. Unemployment—some of it due 
national readjustments of last winter 
much of it to the suppressed indus- 
in the track of the war—is throwing 
: of poverty, wrecked homes and 
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desperate hardship on the canvas of Amer- 
ican life. Our own victims of the war are 
already with us. 

That unemployment is the greatest con- 
tributory factor in the poverty of the 
present year is asserted by the charity or- 
ganizations and by any number of private 
agencies. The Association for Improving 
the Condition of the Poor, of the city of 
New York, in the autumn reported fifty per 
cent more unemployment as a feature of 
appeal; the Salvation Army Employment 
Agency admitted thesame ratio of increase, 
and a concluding word of proof was spoken 
by the head of one of New York’s employ- 
ment agencies for women and girls. 

“In October, 1913,” said this woman, 
‘‘we had ninety-six calls for aid and were 
able to place forty-seven. In October of this 
year [1914] we had four hundred and nine 
calls for aid and were able to place only 
forty-three. The situation has been des- 
perate. Every morning I dreaded going 
down to meet those rows of anxious women, 
patiently waiting for the boon of work— 
work of any kind at any price. At last 
some people I know offered to pay fifty 
cents a day for sewing on garments for the 
Belgian Relief Fund. Naturally, at such 
pay, we expected at the most ten or twelve 
applicants. What was our dismay, then, 
to find on the first day of the offer forty- 
seven women lined up for the privilege of 
making that fifty cents!” 


A Mile From Home 


Those who are accustomed to limit their 
observations to Fifth Avenue will find it 
hard to reconcile tales of such need with all 
the old familiar assurances of wealth. There 
are the same shop windows, filled, like Ali 
Baba’s cave, with glittering hoards of 
velvet and fur and tinseled embroidery; 
through the half-drawn curtains of the 
smart hotels and restaurants snowy napery 
and gilded chairs beckon to the same costly 
delights; sleek limousines, with an in- 
terested and blanketed bulldog peering 
curiously from the windows, accept the 
challenge of the winter sun; and every- 
where there are men, women and children 
secure in the old saucy luxuries of apparel. 

It is hard, indeed, to realize, as one keeps 
in this orbit of pomp, that thousands of 
stenographers are out of work in the city of 
New York; that the families of hundreds 
of longshoremen are suffering from the 
paralyzed shipping of the last few months; 
that at this very moment some little mes- 
senger girl in a department store may be 
getting the blue envelope which removes 
the only support of a family; and that in 
many tenements the artificial flowers made 
by children’s nimble fingers are the only 
exchange for bread and rent. 

Let, however, the man who never steps 
farther east than Gramercy Park, or farther 
south than Washington Square North, ac- 
company the investigator of the New York 
Association for the Improvement of the 
Poor, and he will realize to the full some of 
the extra burdens the war has laid on the 
people of the United States. To do this 
he need go no farther than the tenement 
down near Avenue A which is inhabited 
by Angelo Donnatti, his wife, and his ten 
children. 

A year ago Angelo was a pipe layer, mak- 
ing perhaps two dollars a day. Even then 
those ten children paid for the privilege of 
their existence by work. Now that hard 
times have come and Angelo has no job, his 
children manage by steady labor to make 
the eighty cents a day which keeps the 
family. 

As you enter the room the grave, café- 
au-lait little girls keep their eyes close on 
the table round which the ten children all 
sit—a table whose bright flecks of red and 
yellow and purple mock the dingy room 
with its one gas jet and its solitary window. 


- Antonio, however, welcomes a diversion; 


and as the door opens he turns on the in- 
truder blue eyes so sweet and wondering 
that a little pain shoots all through you. 
Antonio is only three years old and he 
does not know anything about the war or 
industrial depression. He does not even 
realize that he is an economic factor. All he 
really does understand is that almost the 
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first thing he can remember is the colored 
bit they put into his hand, and that now he 
gets very tired sitting so long in one place 
and making those pretty flowers. 

‘““He maka them fasta,’’ said his mother 
proudly; and with that Antonio’s attention 
is recalled to the function for which he is 
placed here on earth, and those dear and 
wondering eyes fall again on the big red 
rose from which you distracted them. 

If he cares to go farther the investigator 
from Fifth Avenue may peep in at one of 
those dark basement tenements, where the 
cold and damp seem to creep out at you 
from the walls and broken furniture. Here 
in this rayless spot a dark-faced Italian 
woman lies on the bed beside her new-born 
baby. There is neither food nor fuel in the 
house, and as the sick woman moans on her 
bed her husband sits beside her. For days 
this man has been looking for the work of 
which the war deprived him when it closed 
the warehouse in which he was employed; 
and now nothing can touch that solemn, 
brooding silence of his face. 

In the Bowery Corps, which it has so 
long maintained, the Salvation Army found 
another victim of the lean years. The hus- 
band of the family had been, until the out- 
break of the war, a pipe layer at a decent 
wage. Loss of work had stripped him of 
everything, and when the officer entered 
the tenement she found the mother—a girl 
of twenty-five—and her five children 
grouped in a room from which everything, 
even to the mattress on the bed, had been 
sold in order to delay that hateful day when 
the charities must be sought. 

The only food in the house was three 
loaves of bread which had been contributed 
by the neighbors, and which were now so 
hard that they had to be soaked in water 
before eating. To the five ragged children, 
mocked by the tattered colored newspaper 
supplement of Santa and his pack which 
had been hung on the wall, there remained 
yet, however, one bit of human cheer. It 
was a gaunt, staring-eyed pussy cat; and 
to anyone who eyer saw it the text of pov- 
erty must always be written by the vision 
of the small boy sitting there on that cover- 
less bed with the frightened cat in his arms. 


Lowered Standards of Living 


Of course these are all cases of poverty 
that have been merely deepened by the 
outbreak of the war and by our own indus- 
trial upheaval of 1918. They are always 
with us; and, though their familiarity can 
never dim our sympathy and interest, we 
are likely to be more impressed by the des- 
titution last autumn has brought on people 
with higher standards of living. To observe 
this phase of the situation we have only to 
stand for a little while by the side of Cap- 
tain Derby, head of the Salvation Army’s 
Employment Agency, on West Fourteenth 
Street. 

The first of the battered file of men and 
women who approach the railing is a young 
fellow of twenty-three, respectably dressed 
but very gaunt, and holding rather faintly 
to the railing that separates him from the 
officer. 

“JT want work—any work—no matter 
what it pays,”’ you hear him say in a husky 
voice; and from that moment you follow 
every word of his narrative. 

Several months ago he and his father and 
mother, two brothers and a sister had lived 
in Schenectady, where all save the mother 
had been employed ina large manufacturing 
company. He himself was a coil maker 
earning four dollars a day, and, together 
with the rest of the family, had kept up a 
pleasant home, which left little saved for 
the rainy day. 

Through the mist of this rainy day you 
see beyond to that pleasant home—cheer- 
ful rugs and pictures, music in the evenings, 
and all that. You understand just how 
firm was his belief in a future that would 
continue the cheerful rugs and pictures 
and music in the evening. You realize the 
bewilderment that came last fall, when the 
manufacuring company turned away, among 
thousands of other men, this boy, his father 
and his two brothers. 

The sister was the only member of the 
household who had retained her position, 
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A cup of delicious hot Steero warms 
up your body and drives out the chill. 
You can feel a comforting radiation of 
heat circulating through your system. 


Drink Hot Steero 


Hot Steero 
is so easy to 
make. Just 
pour boiling 
water ona 
Steero Cube 
and this 
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EEO Cubes 


are sold by Druggists, Grocers and Deli- 
catessen Dealers in boxes of 12, 50 and 100 
Cubes. If your dealer cannot supply you, a 
box of 12 Cubes will be sent postpaid for 30c. 


Sample Steero Cubes 
Sent You Free 


(If you enclose 10c we will also send 
you the 64-page Steero Cook Book 
and Cubes sufficient for four cups.) 


Try Steero. Send your name and address to 
Schieffelin & Co., 235 William Street, New York 


Distributors for 


American Kitchen Products Co., N.Y. 
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* giving names, rates and plans 

Hotel Guides of best hotels in U. S,, mailed 

FREE OF COST. Also tell how travelers may have 
checks cashed at hotels). AGENTS WANTED. 

Hore. CrepitT LETTER, Post 505 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
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“Oh, Yes! 
I’ve Seen That Fellow’s 
Advertisements For Years” 


Men who buy their cigars from me know 
that they have the “inside track”’ in cigar 
buying. They know they are buying cigars 
that suit them at about half what they would 
have to pay at a retail store. 


So they pass them out occa- 
sionally. And when the cigar 
is complimented they explain 
that it ‘‘is the Shivers Panatela, 
made by Shivers, the man in 
Philadelphia who sells his cigars 
direct from his factory, you 
know.” 


And in nearly every case the { 
other man says: ‘‘Why, sure, I 
know whom you mean,” etc. 


He has seen my advertisements, 
but somehow he never has ordered 
my cigars. 


I wonder why not. Does he 
read the advertisements 
through? Does he read my 
offer, set in blackface type? 


MY OFFER is: I will, upon request, 
send fifty Shivers’ Panatelas, on ap- 
proval, to a reader of The Saturday 
Evening Post, express prepaid. He 
may smoke ten cigars and return the 
remaining forty at my expense and no 
charge for the ten smoked if he is not 
pleased with them; if he is pleased 
with them and keeps them he agrees 
to remit the price, $2.50, within ten 
days. 


Are you one of the men who have 
never ordered? 

I make my Panatela with Genuine, 
Cuban Grown, Havana Tobacco. The 
filler is all Havana, long leaf. The 
wrapper is Sumatra. The cigar is 
rolled by hand by skilled adult male 
cigarmakers. It has all the bouquet of 
Havana, all the uniformity and free 
burning quality of the hand-made 
cigar because it isa hand-made Havana 
filled cigar. 

You can't lose by trying them. You 
don’t pay out a cent for cigars or ex- 
press charges until you are sure you 
are pleased and then you pay only for 
the cigars. I prepayeall shipments. 

Since I sell by the box and sell 
direct, my prices are, of course, very 
low. As I have said—about half. 

The cigars will sell themselves if 
you give them half a chance. 

In ordering, please use business sta- 
tionery or give reference and state 
whether you prefer mild, medium or 
strong cigars. 


HERBERT D. SHIVERS 
913 Filbert Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Shivers’ 
Panatela 
EXACT SIZE 


AND SHAPE 


AQ Stop Cheating Yourself 
ae) It’s absurd to risk the perma- 
é nency (or 
eventhe neat- 
\ ness) of your 
records for 
the sake of 
the pitiful 
* savings you 
S$ can make by 
using poor 
carbon paper. 
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CARBON PAPER 


never fades. It gives (in black or blue) copies 
that will be legible for all time. Its smooth 
surface makes all the letters on a page 
evenly distinct. It is really economical be- 
cause one sheet is good for 100 letters and 20 
copies can be made at one writing. 


Send for FREE Sheet of MultiKopy 


F.S. WEBSTER CO., 335 Congress St., BOSTON, MASS. 
New York Chicago Philadelphia Pittsburgh 
Makers of Star Brand Typewriter Ribbons 
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2. 
THE CLENDENING, 190 W. 103 St., New York 
Select, Home-like, Economical, Suites of Parlor, 


Bedroom, Private Bath for two persons $2.00 daily. 
Write for descriptive booklet G with fine map of city. 


A Fortune to the Inventor 
who reads and heeds it, is the possible worth of the 
book we send for 6 cents postage. Write us at once. 
R.S.& A.B. LACEY, Dept. A, WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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and her earnings as a stenographer were 
now reduced to one-half. On this dwindled 
income she was managing to support her 
parents until the coming of the better day; 
and meantime the brothers had to fend for 
themselves. 

This young man, failing to get any kind 
of work in Schenectady, had walked all the 
way to New York. When he reached the 
city he was without a cent and without any 
nourishment other than that of memory. 
Before the first day’s search.for work in the 
metropolis had ended he realized that the 
land of desire is not the land of fulfillment. 
That first night he sought shelter in the 
municipal lodging house. 

After two more days of seeking work and 
two more nights spent in the lodging house, 
he had turned up here at this employment 
agency, articulate with the sufferings of his 
class—a refugee dispossessed of home and 
income as inexorably as any young Belgian 
workman. 

““What are you going to do with him?” 
you ask of the adjutant who is standing at 
your side. 

“Feed him down in our soup kitchen,” 
answers that gentleman genially—‘“‘first 
thing we do for a man who comes here like 
that. Look at him! Poor chap! He hasn’t 
had a bite since that sandwich at the lodg- 
ing house last night.’ 

“And then what will you do?” 

“Try to get him a job, of course. If we 
fail here we may be able to place him in the 
country on a dairy farm or something of 
the kind. And then, if that can’t be done, 
there are our industrial homes.” 

The Salvation Army is very busy these 
days. With its right hand it is stretching 
forth to foreign shores and is converting 
all kinds of old garments into surgical dress- 
ings; and with its left hand it is striving to 
relieve the increased poverty in our own 
country. Meantime its eating houses and 
soup houses and industrial homes are 
crowded with applicants. 


The Industrial Homes 


These industrial homes of the institution, 
of which there are twelve in Greater New 
York, provide an ingenious scheme by 
which the paper and string in which you 
send your donation to the Army, or the old 
alarm clock of your garret, at once be- 
comes a job for the homeless man. Work 
on making old lamps into new is exchanged 
for food and lodging and whatever surplus 
of money is deserved. Quite obviously, 
therefore, the industrial home is an ideal 
lever for the young man from Schenectady 
and for all his kind. 

Another organization that had its hands 
full last autumn was the keen-witted Asso- 
ciation for Improving the Condition of the 
Poor. The main endeavor of this society is 
to get people on their feet, to find them 
some kind of a job. This winter, however, 
the society finds, in spite of its well- 
established relations with employers all over 
the city of New York and in the country, a 
very great discrepancy between aim and 
accomplishment. It simply cannot find 
enough jobs to go round, and in the mean- 
time it has to carry its burden of actual 
support. 

Lately this association played Harun-al- 
Rashid, and an illuminating survey of the 
labor situation is afforded by a talk with 
a young man who had had first-hand 
experience. 

“T dressed myself up in a sweater, a 
three-day beard and a cap pulled down 
over my eyes,” said this young man. 
“Then I got up at six o’clock in the morn- 
ing and proceeded to hunt for a job. The 
first place I struck was a big food manu- 
factory that had advertised for some help. 
How many applicants do you suppose I 
counted? 

““Why, two hundred and twenty-eight— 
as hopeless and numbed a set of chaps as 
I had ever seen. There they waited, on 
this cold November morning, for at least 
two hours—until a foreman came along and 
picked out a few. 

“The next place I moved on to was a 
warehouse, where there were just about 
the same number of men. Here, as I tried 
to get inside, I met a young fellow, very 
well dressed and good looking, who told me 
that he had been hunting work for three 
months—ever since his house closed down 
and he lost his position as elevator man. 
He had a wife and five children, and now 
the last penny of his savings had been swept 
away. 

“As we both tried to get to the man in- 
side a snip of a boy, with a cigarette in his 
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mouth, cocked his eye at us and said: ‘That 
job’s taken. Get along out of here!’ The 
man turned to me and said: ‘I’ve been 
standing that sort of treatment for the 
last three months. I tell you it just about 
takes the heart out of a man.’ 

“Afterward I told the fellow -who I 
was, and now I’m trying to get a place 
for him.” 

When war cut off much of the traffic be- 
tween America and Europe it threw out of 
work hundreds of longshoremen whose fam- 
ilies must now be carried along by the 
charity organizations. Couple to this the 
work thrown on the society by the fact that 
many reservists have left their families be- 
hind them, and you possess a good-sized 
clue to the magnitude of the home charities’ 
war burden. 

The grim tales of hardship in the city 
have their fainter echoes in the various 
small towns throughout the East, particu- 
larly in those where manufacturing interests 
are predominant. An example of this is 
found in a place we shall call Cambersyville, 
lying in the broad and beautiful Cumber- 
land Valley. 

Before the outbreak of the war Cam- 
bersville was often referred to as having 
solved the delicate problem of labor and 
capital. Its six or seven manufactories 
flew the smoke flags of constant industry. 
Its products, its threshing machines and 
agricultural implements—perhaps half of 
which went to the European consumer— 
employed hundreds of men. The working- 
man owned his own home and often pos- 
sessed a little stock in the company for 
which he worked. 

Naturally enough, the war pressed heavily 
on Cambersville. Deprived of its foreign 
trade and doubtless affected by our own 
national readjustments, the manufactories 
reduced their forces, both office and shop, 
in some cases to half the capacity. As 
a result, the Home Relief Association finds 
a very heavy pressure of demand. Old 
clothes are wanted and coal is wanted, and 
shoes are needed so badly that many people 
are unable to send their children to school 
because they are barefooted. 

Hover about that portal of justice, the 
squire’s office, and you are likely to see 
a warped figure in a shawl, with a small 
shamefaced child, confronting the person 
of the law. 

““Why don’t I send her to school?” cries 
the woman bitterly. ‘‘Look at them feet 
and you'll see!’”’ And then, as the small girl 
begins to ery at the judicial inspection of 
those patches of pink showing between 
occasional bits of leather: ‘‘I ain’t gona 
let her go like that. There, arrest me if you 
want—lI don’t keer! Her pop ain’t had a 
stroke of work since the works closed; and 
the washin’ I’ve been doin’ stopped, be- 
cause the women, they’re too savin’ to give 
itouten 


The Shivering Consumptives 


The Relief Association of the town re- 
ported, the last of November, that it had 
less money than usual, and ascribed this 
falling-off to the fact that many Cambers- 
ville families in moderate circumstances 
had been affected by the crippled industries. 
Certainly, however, there has been no lack 
of that widespread emotional phase of 
charity which is dedicated to the Belgian 
relief. The women of the Civic Club did 
intensive knitting and sent off a big box of 
clothing for the relief ship; one of the 
Sunday-schools contributed seventy-eight 
brand-new garments to the needy in other 
lands; and for the Christmas of homeless 
little Belgian girls perhaps one hundred 
dolls engaged passage on the next boat. 

Giving was in the air; and if you met 
ten-year-old Tommy Jones on the street he 
was apt to tell you, with the pride of con- 
scious austerity: “‘I’m givin’ up my money 
for the movies every Saturday to go to the 
Belgian kids.” ‘‘And I’m givin’ up all the 
money I make by rakin’ leaves,” adds his 
chum, Billy Williams. ‘‘I make mine by 
breakin’ my bread in small pieces,’’ pipes up 
the last boy of the group, as one who felt 
that flesh could get no nearer to the mar- 
tyr’s crown. 

Only a few miles from Cambersville is 
the Mont Alto Tuberculosis Sanatorium. 
All who have ever been to that institution 
realize how the numbing winds sweep down 
from the leaf-stripped mountains, shake 
the pine shacks and mock at fleecy blankets. 
They realize what it means to receive 
health at the hands of hardship and how 
great is the suffering endured by those he- 
roic men, women and children, separated 


‘state sanatorium at Mont Alto, exc 


from their families and dishearten 
months of weakness. 

It is, indeed, very hard to be a little 
gian girl without home and without fa 
but surely it is almost as bad to be | 
year-old Nancy Brown, with tubere 


spending Christmas in this wind-s 
mountain battlefield, far away from 
and family; and, above all, to be wit 
sufficient clothing to keep you warm 
Nancy Brown is only one of many. H¢ 
Pennsylvania’s state sanatorium fi 
poor, the Episcopal rector will tell you, 
are men and women and children whe 
shoes and warm clothing. 
Somewhat different conditions am 
served in that charming New Jersey 
which you see at night, set amid the 
lights on the other side of the Hudson, 
town has no plumes of sooty smoke t 
figure its leafy terraces, its placid hy 
and its wide, tree-guarded streets. — 
purely a residential town, and for th 
son you do not observe the poverty 
comes from closed industries. i 
Here, however, are the cases of di 
that arise purely from retrenchments} 
expenditures of the well-to-do fan 
Boarding houses are filled with thos 
feel that they can no longer afford to 
up their homes; and these revised don 
arrangements have resulted in the 
charge of hundreds of chauffeurs, 
dresses, gardeners, cooks, and even fu 
men. Builders, of whom there are ma 
this town, are suffering particularly be 
of the fact that last winter’s industri 
pression has left with them a legacy of 


Home Charities Crippled 


In this charming little neighbor ¢ 
city of New York you find thesame ger 
response to the appeal of foreign suf 
that you doin Cambersville. The Ell 
instance, have donated the use of thei 
room one day of the week, and hither 
women from all over the town, ready 
to sew or to give the work to needy } 
of the place. As for local charities, th 
pital has decided this year to aband¢ 
regular Charity Ball, and has asked 
its accustomed patrons a donation 0 
half of the price of the ball ticket. Jus 
this scheme has turned out has n¢ 
been revealed, but it is safe to say 
the prevailing retrenchments will tin) 
home charities. | 

When, indeed, we come to a cons 
tion of the resources of the charities 
after Christmas, will be obliged to pr; 
the greatest amount of poverty in o1 
tory, we find a unanimous acknoy 
ment of difficulties. We are having} 
work; we expect still more; and ou 
tributions are not increasing in prop} 
to the demands. 

All this is mirrored in the appeal 4) 
out by the Society for Organizing Ch 
of Philadelphia, last autumn, and si 
more than eleven thousand people. 

“More than fifty thousand need; 
sons,” says this letter, ‘‘were helped 
in manifold ways last year. Apparen’ 
must befriend a larger number this 
How can we do it? Our treasury is 
drawn. We are twenty-eight thousa 
lars in debt. We cannot borrow any 
money. Contributions have been 1 
from us to European relief work. 
we turn people away? Shall we clo’ 
Wayfarers’ Lodge? Shall we leay 
homeless and friendless without shelt 
without food?” 

These appeals were sent out on N 
ber twelfth and thirteenth, and up 
sixteenth of the same month but 
three responses, with a total inclos 
$415.50, had been received by the org 
tion. True, this report is as good as t 
the previous year; but, in the face of 
accumulated poverty, the officers 
discouragement. 

As a direct result of contribution 
paced by demands, this society has a 
been obliged to cut down a few b 
lences. Evidence of this is found | 
tuberculosis dispensaries of Philade¢ 
where they will tell you that the § 
for Organizing Charity can no long 
sume responsibility for railroad fares 


those cases that have been sent dir 
the organization. 

“Naturally,’’ comments the physi 
charge of one of these dispensaries, 
curtailment is most discouraging. 
Smith, who has been too ill to wo 
months, and who has five or six lit 
dren dependent on him, cannot p 


ugh money to take him on his jour- 
renewed health and efficiency. Un- 
jeed, we can get some help from the 
‘oard of Health, I can see no way out 


tumn that it expected a deficit and 
‘eady been obliged to take ten per 
9m its monthly allotment of rent— 
o, in spite of the fact that practically 
members of the staff of this organiza- 
ve voluntarily given up ten per cent 
» salaries. 
Children’s Aid Society reported that, 
inst an increase of from ten to 
-five per cent of work, there was a de- 
of the same percentage in contribu- 
In the same breath one laments the 
at the New York Kindergarten As- 
ym, which in 1913 was, represented 
ty-three different groups, each one of 
supported a kindergarten for needy 
n, was in the fall of 1914 reduced to 
-six groups and as many kinder- 
ie 
ourse, if you say ‘‘seven kindergar- 
ss” it does not have a very ominous 
Nevertheless, if you were one of 
ee hundred and fifty children whom 
crease affects you would realize ex- 
that it meant. : 
yose, for instance, you are Mary 
‘erty, whose father lost his eleven- 
-a-week job in a garage almost as 
s the war broke out; suppose the 
ent where you live has no fire, and 
ie kindergarten which has been cut 
n you represents a nice, bright, cozy 
zith a teacher and books, and pleas- 
lored paper to work with; suppose 
w have to find your only fun on the 
‘irty street; and suppose, last of all, 
) not now get the milk and crackers 
jut at eleven o’clock in every one of 
sindergartens run by the New York 
ation. If you can suppose all that, 
im see exactly how only seven less 
away all the comfort and rapture 
the lives of three hundred and fifty 
n. 
owever, you do not possess the par- 
talent for getting over the boundary 
ir well-warmed and well-fed life, it 
be well to go down and see the chil- 
of one of these kindergartens at the 
vhen they are getting their crackers 
ce, rich milk. Rivet your attention 
t small ragged scrap of tow hair and 
7es as she reaches out famished hands 
» offering. 
ess her! It’s probably the only food 
ts!”” remarks the teacher. 
_ then you will understand. 


ege Settlements Handicapped 


' Settlements, too—those homes for 
or, which bring warmth and comfort, 
ig and games, nursing and advice, 
‘brighten thousands of lives—are feel- 
2 pinch of lessened contributions. The 
‘zing secretary of the College Settle- 
reports, for instance, that one college 
yen, which has always given to its 
rt, this year withdrew its customary 
sxcause of the pressure of foreign char- 
Ither schools were obliged to give 
2 customary contribution because of 
d enrollment. 
+ of those minute instances that help 
visualize large events is afforded by 
immage sale which the College Set- 
at at Front and Lombard Streets, 
lelphia, is in the habit of giving each 
in. In endeavoring to collect from the 
source of supplies the gleaner found 
ided shortage in the harvest of old 
g dishes, boudoir caps, molasses 
rs and dilapidated garments. 
e'llonly get about a fourth of what we 
St year,” said she ruefully. ‘‘Every- 
‘I go they tell me they have just sent 
everything to the Belgian Relief 
It’s a shame too; for, aside from 
tle money we made toward our sup- 
the things gave so much pleasure to 
oor. Why, last year Rosa Canotti 
ed round all day in the boudoir cap 
ought ‘off of us.’” 
ne hospitals have been crippled by 
eficits resulting from curtailed con- 
dons, a fact that has a very appre- 
‘ Polgnancy in view of the increased 
ss which comes from a poverty too 
se to permit normal standards of liv- 
An example of cramped resources in 
ield is shown by the case of a young 
seeper who applied lately for entrance 
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into one of the free wards of a large New 
York hospital. 

The girl had been ill and out of work for 
months; she had no family to whom she 
could appeal, and she had not a single 
friend in position to help her. Neverthe- 
less, because she appeared to be of a better 
class than most of the applicants the offi- 
cial who admitted her demanded a prelim- 
inary weekly payment of a sum that repre- 
sented more than two dollars a day. She 
protested that she could not pay and was 
admitted to the ward. Here there were not 
enough nurses to minister to the dozens of 
patients, and during the night some of the 
inmates would cry for hours before they 
could secure the attention of a nurse. The 
food was wretched and often there were not 
enough teaspoons to go round. 

In spite of all this the official continued 
to visit the young bookkeeper and demand 
that she find a way to pay that weekly bill. 
When finally questioned by the kindly phy- 
sician who had sent the girl, the official 
justified himself by saying the hospital was 
so poor that it could not possibly neglect 
any means of getting money. 

If you go to one of the large New York 
charities very possibly you may be dis- 
missed with the click of a statistic. To un- 
derstand the real mark that decreased 
subscriptions have made on our charities, we 
must get the word of one of the social work- 
ers who deals with them. This is supplied 
by a worker in one of the big department 
stores. 

“Some time ago,” said she, ‘‘I tried to 
draw the attention ofa certain big organiza- 
tion to the home of a little messenger girl, 
whose father had been sick for years and 
whose mother had recently been obliged to 
give up work because of chronic rheuma- 
tism. The investigator for the society 
went down to the home and came back to 
me with the report: “Why, they’ve got pic- 
tures on the wall and new oilcloth on the 
table!’ ‘Of course,’ said I, ‘and that’s why 
I appealed to you. I want you to help keep 
them there.’ ‘Sorry,’ answered she, ‘but 
we have so little money this year we can 
help only the most desperate cases.’”’ 
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Steering by Wireless 


NUMBER of ships have recently been 

equipped with wireless direction-find- 
ers, which make possible very exact location 
of any wireless signals within fifty miles. 
A ship so equipped and in touch with any 
shore station can be sure of its position in a 
fog, can steer directly by any wireless dis- 
tress signal from some other vessel, or even 
work out its own latitude and longitude if 
some vessel within fifty miles sends its 
position by wireless. 

The direction from which the wireless 
signals come can be determined with great 
accuracy, but the distance traversed by the 
signals cannot be figured so closely. How- 
ever, with practice a wireless operator can 
make a close approximation to the source of 
any signals within fifty miles of his ship. 

Wires are strung in a triangle, and the di- 
rection of the source of any wireless waves 
is found by gauging the intensity of the 
signals received on each side. 


Oxygen Cakes 


ieee oxygen, in cakes like soap, easily 
turned into oxygen of the gas form, is a 
new substitute for the tanks of compressed 
oxygen used in breathing apparatus for coal- 
mine rescues, in the machines for supplying 
oxygen in cases of extreme sickness, and in 
a great many manufacturing processes. 

The cakes of oxygen rapidly turn into the 
gas when placed in contact with water, in 
much the same way that carbide is turned 
into acetylene gas. A pound cake of solid 
oxygen will make more than two cubic feet 
of the gas. 


Steam From Electricity 


TEAM made by electricity is just the 
reverse of the ordinary process, for most 
electricity comes from generators turned by 
steam power. The reverse process is much 
simpler and was adopted by a Canadian 
mill that had plenty of electricity but needed 
steam for heating purposes. The electricity 
in this case was, of course, obtained by water 
power. 
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In spite, however, of the curtailed sub- 
scriptions to home charities there can be no 
doubt that people are giving as they never 
have given before. Our Anglo-Saxon sensi- 
bilities, touched by the suffering on foreign 
shores, have been electrified by an alert- 
ness and ingenuity that is all Yankee. The 
many-faceted charities of the present day 
are well reflected in the words of a certain 
New York business man. 

“Tn the morning,” says he, ‘‘I get up to 
find a letter from some woman who wants 
me to start a chain of letters, each one repre- 
senting a contribution of a dollar to the Bel- 
gian Relief Fund, and destined, if there are 
no slips, to reach the sum of forty thousand 
dollars. When I come down to the break- 
fast table, ‘Where are you going?’ I say to 
my wife. ‘To work for Mrs. So-and-So,’ 
says she. ‘You know she’s getting together 
a lot of garments and sweaters for the Mid- 
lothian Highlanders.’ So off she goes to 
knit something warm for Mr. Campbell and 
Mr. McGregor. 

“When I get to my office I find my 
stenographer knitting between dictations; 
and when I go out to lunch I find my 
best friend looking at my shirtfront. ‘You 
know,’ says he, in a tone full of feeling, 
‘they’re giving those to the Salvation 
Army. They make fine abdominal bands.’ 
All together, it’s nothing but hand-outs 
across the sea for you and little me—isn’t 
it, now?” 

That the intensity of our sympathy for 
European sufferers is likely to prove a 
boomerang which will in time react favor- 
ably on our national charities is, however, 
an opinion expressed by many officials in 
the work. 

“People kind of get in the humor for giv- 
ing,’”’ remarks one of them quaintly. 

Meantime, however, the Association for 
Improving the Condition of the Poor is 
using up one of its big donations for an 
educational publicity campaign in the daily 
newspapers, in which it sets forth that un- 
less it receives extraordinary gifts its in- 
come will fall short of the demands made 
on it this winter by a hundred and twenty- 
five thousand dollars. 


Tubes connected with the electric cur- 
rent by wires are fitted inside a boiler and 
water is allowed to flow through the tubes. 
As the water passes along them the electric 
current jumps through it, meeting sufficient 
resistance to turn the water into steam. 


Automobile Cells 


NDIVIDUAL cells in which automobiles 

may be locked up in public garages are an 
idea that is growing rapidly abroad. The 
owner of a car leases a cell in a garage and 
his car is kept there when not in use, the 
key being kept by the owner. Besides being 
a check on joy rides, the cell system gives the 
car owner a safe storage place for his own 
car supplies. 


An Ambidextrous Failure 


VER since it was proved that in all 

right-handed people the speech center 
of the brain—the place from which talking 
is controlled—is on the left side of the 
brain, and that in left-handed people it is 
on the right side, there has existed a sus- 
picion that if a person became ambidex- 
trous, or able to use both hands equally 
well, the speech center might be doubled, 
and consequently talking ability might be 
improved. Very elaborate tests have now 
shattered this hope. 

A German specialist obtained the as- 
sistance of the school authorities and tried 
it out on nearly three thousand school chil- 
dren. After a careful record was taken of 
each child’s hand preference, speech ability 
and general capability, all the children were 
told to try to use both hands. For many 
months an effort was made to have all the 
children become ambidextrous. 

At the end of the test all the teachers and 
other observers agreed that, though some 
of the children had succeeded in becoming 
ambidextrous, the effort had worried them 
all, and had shown no advantages manually 
or in speech that in any way recompensed 
for the trouble taken. Consequently the 
scientist has decided that Nature is doing 
pretty well with her own system of left-side 
speech and right-hand preference. 
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The Leading American Seed 
Catalog for 1915 is a bright 
book of 182 pages, with hun- 
dreds of illustrations and care- 
fully written descriptions of 
Vegetables and Flowers. It 
tells the Plain Truth, and is a 
safe guide to success in the 
garden. It is mailed free to 
everyone who wants to plant 


Burpee-Quality 
Seeds that Grow 


Our reputation for efficient ser- 
vice is built about the Burpee 
Idea of Quality First, and to 
“sive rather than to get all that 
is possible.’’? Hence, we have 
not advanced prices because of 
the shortage caused by the war, 
and we deliver seeds free by 
parcels post. We trust that you 
will read our Silent Salesman. 
A post card will bring it. Write 
today, and kindly mention T%e 
Saturday Evening Post. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO. 
Burpee Buildings Philadelphia 


Seasoned 
Oak, Top 


Sis 
OFiling Desks 


keep your letters, index cards, catalogs 
your finger tips. 
: gs Instant reference from your 
chair. CHOICE of 10 kinds of 
filing drawers, arranged to suit your 
f needs. Substantial, wear-resisting and 
fg handsomely finished Golden, Natural or 
Weathered. Drawers on Roller Bearings. 
f Most practical, compact and handy. 
4 Slics Swinging Desk Stand for type- 
==<—<— writer, reference books, etc. Swings 
f away when not in use or Jocks where you want it. 
| Oak Top, 14 x 18 in., on strong, black enameled metal 
f frame. Attachable to either side of any style desk. 
Sent by Parcel Post. A handy desk extension. 


5 
Sfecs 
— 
cap, letter and note sized sheets, large and small enve 
drawer for carbon papers, etc. Lid raises and reced 
*tered Oak handsomely finished. Sent by Parcel I 
Note: Transportation charges paid on Desk or 
. Cabinet to points in Eastern and Central 
. States. Consistent prices West and South 
» Free: “ Filing Suggestions '’—helpful 
booklet on methods of filing, with 
& catalogs of filing equipment, sec- 
a  «, tional bookcases, etc. 
Sp The Sf Manufacturing Co. 
68 Union St., Monroe, Mich. 
Del'd; New York Office, 75 John St. 
seenote Knechtel Furn.Co., Lid., Hanover, Ont., Canadian Makers. 


Treat Your Dog Right 

Send usa postal and we will 
mail you free a sample of real 
dog food— 


| Austin’s Dog Bread 


m the oldest dog bread made in 


America. Austin’s Puppy Bread 

for puppies and small pets. State 
which you want to try and give 
dealer's name. 

AUSTIN DOG BREAD & ANIMAL FOOD CO. 
244 Marginal Street, Chelsea, Mass. 
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CHILD’S 

AJAX 

Made especially to 
withstand the hard 

service that the little 

folks give their rubbers. 
Long wear is assured by 
the reinforced toe cap, 
Clincher Cushion heel, pure 
gum soles and uppers. 


Top Notch Rubber Footwear 


For little folks or big folks Top Notch 
Rubbers are dependable rubbers. When 
you see the Top Notch Cross on the sole, 


you are relieved of all uncertainty about 
their wearing qualities. That mark is our 
guarantee that you will receive your 


money’s worth from every pair. 
The patented Clincher Cushion heel will 
not break or split before the rest- of the 


rubber is worn. This reinforced heel makes 
Top Notch Rubbers give extra service. 
All styles and sizes for men, women and chil- 
dren. Stylish, comfortable and perfect-fitting. 
Ask for Top Notch Rubber Footwear the next 
time you buy. Write for names of Beacon Falls 
dealers in your town and free copy of booklet 
“S" containing money-saving pointers on buy- 


ing rubber footwear. 
BEACON FALLS RUBBER SHOE CO. 
Beacon Falls, Conn. 


Chicago Boston 


Minneapolis 


New York 
San Francisco 


(GREEN GLASS» af 
Can beattached to <% oe 
any bed. Affords per- \2 


fect reading comfort \ 


This convenient, practical ‘‘ Emeralite’”’ 
Lamp fits any bed post—round, square, ver- 
tical or horizontal. Will not mar bed’s finish. 
The emera!d green glass shade with white glass 
lining protects the eyes and concentrates a 
soft restful light right where you want it. 

Write for booklet showing in actual colors 
this and thirty other handsome styles of 
“Emeralite’’ Lamps—for office, library, par- 
lor, piano, den, sick-room, etc. 

Dealers everywhere can supply you. 


H. G. McFADDIN & CO. 
37 WARREN STREET NEW YORK 


Housewives 


. 3 
Maids Klausen’s 
Chauff E-Z Kle 
auifeurs an 
Porters Kloth 
A washable, non-shrinkable glove and dust-cloth combined. 
No cleaner in the world has its features! A soft Chamois cloth fit 
for cleaning of every kind. It dusts and polishes. While it cleans 
polished surfaces like mirrors or auto bodies, it leaves no dirt upon 
you. It cleans with marvelous ease crevices of scroll work or carv- 
ings, cut glass or chased metal work of every sort. Fits either hand. 


AGENTS WANTED 


‘st Cito 


TheHand-Saver 


Send 25c today and re- 
turn Kloth tomorrow if 
it is not better than our 
promises! Any man or woman can sell the E-Z Klean Kloth. Some 
will buy a dozen, others one, two or three. Repeat orders are abso- 
lutely certain. We will prove to you that this Klean Kloth is the 
biggest seller you ever tried or refund your money. Write for our 
wonderful proposition. 


Textile Utilities Corp., Dept.“A,” 110 W. 30th St., New York 
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tongue would run away with him. What 
he could divulge might be negligible; but 
there would be those who would adroitly 
and shrewdly try to pump him, and one 
could never tell what might give a clue to 
Malasan’s whereabouts. 

Turning over in his mind occasionally 
these disturbing reflections, Merrill was 
distinctly alarmed when Babby came out of 
his lethargic deck-chair existence and began 
to manifest an interest in the navigation of 
the vessel. Babby was now frequently 
on the bridge, with an eye to the compass 
and the tale of the log. 

At noon the appearance of Merrill and 
Griscom with sextants led him promptly 
to join them; and he would linger in the 
chart room while the ship’s position was 
being calculated. He even dogged Merrill’s 
steps about the bridge one evening when 
the chief officer was taking starsights; and 
it was evident to Merrill that the boy, in 
his sharp way, was learning a thing or two. 
He was no dunce. 

Merrill had finally summoned up his cour- 
age and had voiced to Captain Leech some 
part of his misgivings in regard to Babby 
and Malasan. The old skipper listened in 
silence, an elbowsupportedin the palm of one 
hand while he stroked his chin reflectively. 

“Of course I may be quite wrong,’’ Mer- 
rill had ended weakly; ‘“‘but I can’t help 
thinking a 

“Yes, you can, Merrill. Try it!’ the 
captain briefly adjured him. This was the 
extent of his response to the other’s care- 
fully phrased argument; but, as though 
some elucidation of his terse injunction 
were necessary, he presently crossed the 
bridge to add: ‘One can always help 
thinking, Merrill; one just needn’t think.” 

Merrill felt rebuffed. They were within 
a few hours’ steaming of St. Dunstan’s 
Point, where the course would be changed 
and the Alethea finally headed for Malasan. 
Once on that northeast track the vessel’s 
ultimate destination would be patent. 

Merrill continued to gloom over the sit- 
uation, occasionally relieving himself out- 
spokenly to Griscom, who had begun to 
glimpse the situation as he himself saw it. 
He had ended one of these colloquies with 
the second officer and had started back 
to the bridge when Lo San suddenly ap- 
peared from the lower deck. He waited for 
Merrill to draw near, glanced up and down 
the deck, and then beckoned significantly 
toward the companionway: 

““Wanchee make look see!” 

Merrill, preoccupied, frowned at the 
Chinese steward. 
“Look see 

brusquely. 

Lo San only smiled. 

““Wanchee make look see!’’ he repeated 
mysteriously, and again indicated the 
companionway. 

Merrill was puzzled. Then his curiosity 
prompted him to action. 

“Well, what’s it all about?” he grumbled 
as he descended the steps, followed nimbly 
by Lo San. 

The Chinaman led the way into the dining 
saloon, from which, on each side, the offi- 
cers’ staterooms opened. Lo San’s dustpan 
and broom were in evidence. He had 
stopped his work of bed-making and clean- 
ing to summon the chief officer below. Now 
he paused at the open door of Babby’s 
empty stateroom. 

_‘ Well, I’m looking,” said Merrill, who 
could see only that a meticulous neatness 
and order betokened that Lo San’s minis- 
trations had just been completed. 

Lo San gave a wary glance behind and 
then, with quick, deft movements, began 
to strip back the carefully laid bedding 
until the mattress was disclosed. Beckon- 
ing Merrill nearer, in his mysterious panto- 
mime he pointed to a slit in one of the 
seams. Slipping his hand into the mattress, 
he drew out and exhibited a folded paper, 
which when opened proved to be an Admir- 
alty chart. 

Merrill’s quick eye was instantly on the 
penciled line traced across it, and the neat 
entries of longitude and latitude. The chart 
indicated with exactitude the course of 
the Alethea up to the preceding noon. He 
gave Lo San a hard, searching look, which 
the Chinaman met with equanimity. 

“Make the bed up again and say noth- 
ing. You savvy!” he commanded sharply. 
“No talkee, Lo San! You savvy?” Mer- 
rill slipped the chart under his coat and 
hastened to the bridge. 


what?” he demanded 


(Continued from Page 11) 


It was a great stroke of luck. This damn- 
ing piece of evidence, hidden away in the 
mattress, could mean only one thing. Mer- 


rill reflected grimly that he was about to . 


give Captain Leech the surprise of his life. 

He found the latter in the chart room, 
smoking a long Sumatra cheroot and study- 
ing the pages of the signal-code book. A 
Dutch freighter was passing and had hoisted 
some message that the captain could not 
quite make out. Merrill produced the chart 
and opened it. 

“Lo San found this in Babcock’s state- 
room.” 

Captain Leech cocked a casual eye over 
the top of the signal-code book at the chart. 
He scanned the incriminating line and the 
penciled notations made in Babby’s careful 
hand. For a moment he lowered the book, 
took the cigar from his mouth, and thought- 
fully blew a long whiff of smoke. 

“Tt was hidden in the mattress,” added 
Merrill significantly. 

“Very well, Merrill; have Lo San put 
it back.’”’ He had already resumed his puz- 
zled study of the signal-code book. “‘Be as 
quick as you can about it, Merrill. I want 
you to come back and tell me what this 
Dutchman off to port is trying to say with 
that string of bunting. Hanged if I can 
make it out!” 

Merrill started out of his paralyzed as- 
tonishment to exclaim: 

“Oh! Yes, sir.’ He thrust the chart 
angrily under his coat and bolted. ‘‘That 
Dutchman,” he muttered under his breath, 
“is probably signaling that you’re the 
blindest idiot afloat!” 


“He can’t see it—or won’t,’”’ declared 
Merrill to Griscom some hours later. There 
were almost tears in the chief officer’s eyes. 
He had been divulging to the second mate 
the tremendous discovery of the forenoon. 
“Tt’s as plain as day! The young scamp’s 
nothing but aspy. That chart tucked away 
in the mattress proves it. If he were plot- 
ting the course for his own amusement 
would he hide it away like that? He’s a 
spy—no matter if his uncle is the president 
of the line. That makes the trick all the 
dirtier. Hanged if I’d stand for it! I’d take 
the young scamp back to Singapore by the 
neck and shake him down right in front of 
his uncle. 

“*Company’s orders!’’? quoted Merrill 
with a bitter laugh. ‘‘‘ Hope to interest the 
boy in the business!’ Bah! Every ship be- 
tween here and Hong-Kong will be put- 
ting into Malasan inside of six weeks. That 
river will be so jammed the Thames will 
look like a deserted backwater in compari- 
son. ‘Company’s orders’ and Company’s 
nephew be hanged, I say! Is the old man 
actually going to let Malasan be stolen 
from him right before his eyes? It’s been 
the pride, the triumph of his whole career. 

“T can’t make him out, Griscom. What 
if he did have to go back to Singapore and 
tell his best friend to his face that his 
nephew is a blackguard and a sneak? Guess 
old Babcock could stand it better than lose 
Malasan.”’ Merrill crossed to the rail and 
spat savagely over it. ‘“‘He’ll lose Malasan 
all right!” 

At four bells Merrill, who had the second 
dogwatch, returned to the bridge. The sun 
had descended out of a vast, peaceful sky, 
and flamed like a beacon for a brief mo- 
ment on the edge of the water. A reddish 
golden glow enveloped all the sea in a sort 
of vesper stillness. Even the soft throb of 
the Alethea’s engines seemed subdued in 
the benediction of the moment as day de- 
parted. 

Captain Leech was standing with his 
arms on the rail, his head a little lowered— 
almost wearily bent forward—while he 
watched the ebbing of the sunset glow. He 
was alone on the bridge, except for the silent 
Malay gripping the wheel in his thin, 
brown hands and gazing stolidly at the 
binnacle. 

The old skipper seemed lost in thought; 
he had taken off his cap, and the flaring 
crimson in the west touched with a faint 
glow of color the patriarchal white of his 
hair. For some minutes he did not notice 
Merrill, who mechanically began to pace 
the bridge. 

“One would naturally like to give him 
the benefit of the doubt, Merrill,’ he ab- 
ruptly announced out of the middle of his 
train of thought. 

“Yes, sir,’ snapped Merrill, stopping 
short in his walk. 
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“Not at all like his uncle—stra 
Captain Leech mused, half aloud. ‘ 
you don’t know Gideon Babcock, do y: 

And, without waiting for Merrill’s 
swer, his eye absently on the dying glo 
the west, he went on: zH 

“We :came out from Liverpool in 
same ship nearly fifty years ago, Men 
mere lads, bound that we’d go to sea 
sail all round the world. . . . Doneity 
times since then,’’ added Captain L 
reminiscently, ‘‘before I settled dow 
this Malay island trade. Gideon event 
went back to the land. His was a hea 
shore business; but I kept to the sea 
it’s been a sort of partnership betwee 
Every ship he’s built—each bigger tha 
last—he’s intrusted to me, and I’ven 
failed to bring back a good report of e 
one. And now he’s turned his nephew 
to me. 

“Heart’s bound up in that lad, Me 
You understand? Nearest thing to a 
he will ever possess. But the boy’ 
wrong. . . . Can’t go back and tell Gir 
that, can I? I’ve been thinking it all 
It seems, after all, that there are 
when the truth will hurt more than | 
This mischief he’s up to—the whole m 
able business—has got to remain a se 
as though it never had turned up. © 
told anyone, Merrill?”’ rf 

“Only Griscom.” | 

“Um-m, well, you two keep it | 


selves.”’ | 
“But Malasan ” interposed the) 
officer. ] 
“T’ve been thinking about that,” 


Captain Leech quietly. ‘‘You and Gris 
keep this other matter quiet. I’ll take 
of Malasan.” 


The Alethea made St. Dunstan’s 
about ten o’clock—a red spark flashir 
intervals out of the blank expanse of 
tropic night. Captain Leech had rema 
on the bridge until the Alethea came | 
of the Point, where the course ee 
changed for Malasan; but when Merril 
peared at midnight he was surprised to 
Captain Leech still at his post. i 

A quick glance at the binnacle told 
that the course had not been altered. 
needle still marked east-southeast, thi 
St. Dunstan’s Light was now flashin 
astern. An ejaculation of relief ese; 
him; evidently the skipper was goin 
give Malasan a wide berth this trip. | 
denly he felt Captain Leech’s firm gras 
his arm drawing him out of earshot ol 
quartermaster. f 

“That compass look all right to 
Merrill?” 5 

“Why, yes,’”’ answered the chief off 
“You’re not going to make Malasa 
take it.” ' 

“Oh, we’ll make Malasan,”’ assertec 
captain. 

“Sailing east-southeast?” 
Merrill, dumfounded. y 

“Not so loud, Merrill. Fact is, we 
not headed east-southeast. That nee 
about three points off. I’ve slipped as 
magnet into the binnacle.”’ x 

Merrill’s jaw dropped in utter astol 
ment. 

“Ticklish business, I know,’’ wen 
Captain Leech, quite unperturbed. “Mi 
a prison offense. I don’t care. No one 
know but you and Quarles. I’ve expla 
to Griscom; he was on duty at thet 
You understand, don’t you? We'll 
this course to all appearances for the 
four days; mark the chart according 
falsify the longitude and latitude to a; 
It will be all perfectly shipshape andr 
lar for the young gentleman to copy d 
on that chart of his just as he likes. M 
time we’re really headed east by nor 
we can trust that compass.” 2 

“But that won’t make Malasan,”’ | 
posed Merrill. | 

“Not quite; but during the night, 
young Babcock is sound asleep, we'll 
about at right angles—we’ll reach 
Malasan, by Jove!—lay the Alethea 
as though she were a three-master bez 
to windward in the good old days be 
steam. We'll fetch Malasan in a seri! 
zigzags.” a 

Merrill grinned as the captain’s sel 
unfolded itself. | 

“And incidentally run up a coal bi : 
reflected aloud, contemplating the € 
distance to be traveled by those noe bo 
diagonals. 


dema 


at’s a hundred ton of coal in a case 
32 Can’t be helped,” said Captain 
“°Tain’t feasible to throw that 
Our young 


this out quite carefully. We’ve got 
h some land on the map. We'll 
Aalasan—jolly well behindtime, of 
-but just when our false course on 
wt shows we’re due at Holman’s 


man’s Land!” 

cisely. I’ve figured it out quite care- 
ind Holman’s Land will go down on 
/Babcock’s chart as Malasan—four 
steaming east-southeast from St. 
n’s Light.” 

you suppose he has any idea what 
y’s Land is really like?’’ demanded 
, grinning at the thought of this 
ous deception. 

» but whoever put him up to this 
very likely tell him.” 

Merrill perceived, for the first time 
fe, that Captain Leech was a humor- 
eart. 


ing in his deck chair, rolling in- 
ible cigarettes, domineering over Lo 
io brought him lemon squashes, and 
trying to peruse the first hundred 
yf one of Trollope’s novels, Babby 
ad to endure the tedium of the next 
ays, quite oblivious of the fact that 
1 above his head was describing a 
- altered arc in its westerly progress, 
at at night, after he had sought his 
the constellations were all askew as 
sthea raced off at a sharp diagonal 
in increased head of steam. 

nade his visits to the bridge as usual, 
a stolid, vacant-eyed Malay hour 
our held the Alethea unflaggingly 
sompass that he noted continued 
it east-southeast; and in the chart 


that straight, ever-lengthening line— 
theast—which marked the vessel’s 


in the privacy of his stateroom, on 
ry chart, a similar line lengthened 
It was as plain as day to him now 
speck of land on the chart that line 
een tually hit. 

by yawned and began to reckon the 
aat would elapse before he would be 
gain in Singapore; and he amused 
f by contemplating the numerous 


/ one thousand pounds. 
the bridge of the Alethea, however, 
ys went to a different tune. The offi- 
the watch was continually giving 
» glances at a small compass guard- 
aken from his pocket. There was a 
1s tension in the air, an uneasy alert- 
‘vague fear of surprise. 
night Merrill fairly jumped in his 
at the voice of Witherspoon, the sec- 
igineer, who had come up out of the 
old, away from the clang of the ma- 
y, into the peaceful quiet of the tropic 


y! What sort of circles are you chaps 
to put this bloomin’ vessel through?”’ 
vled toward the bridge. ‘‘Trying to 
your tail, pussy?”’ 

rill frantically motioned to him. 

» be quiet!” he hissed. 

herspoon, looking up at the gesticu- 
‘figure, slowly scratched his head in 


r. 

‘hy should I be quiet?’’ he demanded 
rently. “Afraid I might disturb the 
sof that Beau Brummell supercargo? 
_ Let me tell you it’s blankety-blank 
own in that boiler room, with you 
, for extra steam at the very dead 0’ 


the love of Mike, Quarles,’’ muttered 

ll, “go down and choke him off!’ 

vhen the engineer had been quieted 

oaxed below, the chief officer wiped 

vehead with a handkerchief and mut- 

: “This trip can’t end any too soon 
me.” 


qr 


¢ Alethea—a week overdue, and with 
mewhat depleted coal bunkers—let 
¢ anchors in Singapore Roads. With 
ways already open and derricks 
| fore and aft, the noisy unloading of 
go was promptly begun. 

by, heartily glad that he had tasted 
ist of Lo San’s lemon squashes, re- 
1 at the earliest possible moment— 
a brief, deferential call at his uncle’s 
ie the café of the Marine Hotel. 


at ways in which one could spend the 
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The first familiar figure to catch his eye 
was Captain von Norden. The little Dutch- 
man was drinking a glass of schnapps on 
the veranda; he beckoned Babby to join 
him. The news of the Alethea’s arrival, 
spreading along the water front, presently 
brought Wolfsohn and Lazinsk to the 
Marine Hotel. To their looks of silent in- 
quiry Babby nodded a portentous affirma- 
tive. 

“And, let me tell you, it’s one fine place— 
Malasan! You’d never stumble on that 
river in a million years! We made the 
island early in the morning—screw stop- 
ping was what woke me up. I stuck my 
head out the open port, and there we were 
right offshore—just a white stretch of sand 
edging a big forest—no end or beginning to 
it, it seemed. We steamed along for half an 
hour, and then we struck the river and 
turned in. And what a river!—deep enough 
for the Alethea—fringed on both sides by 
the tallest palms you ever saw, and villages 
scattered all along. Then the natives began 
to come out in their canoes—dozens of ’em.”’ 

“But where is it on the chart?” inter- 
rupted Captain von Norden impatiently. 

“Ja! Show us der chardt,’’ said Lazinsk. 

“Show me the thousand!” blithely 
countered Babby. 

He leaned back in his chair and con- 
templated the trio in high humor and 
satisfaction. He tapped his breast pocket 
significantly. 

“Not here! Not here!’’ Wolfsohn warned 
them. ‘‘Let’s adjourn upstairs. Ive got 
the thousand for you, Babby.”’ 

They repaired to Wolfsohn’s rooms, 
Babby meantime resuming his elliptic but 
grandiloquent word picture of the wonders 
of Malasan. 

“You could hide a whole fleet of battle- 
ships up that river. And rubber trees— 
the place is simply swamped with ’em!—as 
thick as bristles in a hairbrush.” . 

“Ja! Ja! Show us der chardt,’’ reiter- 
ated Lazinsk. 

Babby turned to Wolfsohn. The lat- 
ter drew a packet of bank notes from 
his pocket and tossedit onthe table. Babby 
produced the chart and spread it before 
three pairs of greedy, impatient eyes. 

““There!”’ he exclaimed, pointing with his 
finger to the terminus of the long penciled 
line. ‘And there’s the longitude and lati- 
tude, set down every day—and the ship’s 
run. You couldn’t miss it with your eyes 
shut.” 

Captain von Norden started out of his 
chair with a sort of choking, gurgling cry. 

“Why, that’s Holman’s Land, isn’t it?”’ 
queried Wolfsohn as he peered closer with 
his nearsighted eyes. 

Lazinsk, with open mouth, regarded the 
chart aghast. 

“Holman’s Land it is,” agreed Babby. 
“And Malasan—the river, you know— 
empties right about Pe 

Captain von Norden exploded into a 
volley of Dutch profanity; and Wolfsohn, 
with a quick reach of his hand, covered the 
packet of bank notes on the table. 

“Vot you tink we are—eh?”’ demanded 
Lazinsk, rising wrathfully. ‘‘ You tink we 
don’d know an island from a—from a 
Ach! Gott verdammt 3 

Babby stared uncomprehendingly at the 
consternation that had been worked before 
his eyes. 

“Have you all gone crazy?’ he de- 
manded. “That’s where Malasan is, I tell 

ou!” 

He lifted his voice above the jargon in 
Dutch and German. Wolfsohn alone was 
coldly and calmly eying him. 

“Dot!’’ exclaimed Lazinsk, leaning over 
the table menacingly into Babby’s face and 
striking the chart with his forefinger. ‘‘ Dot 
Malasan? You lie!” 

Babby flushed hotly. 

“T lie, do 1? Why, you old ——” 

“Be quiet—both of you!’ Wolfsohn 
sharply interrupted. ‘‘They can hear you 
down on the water front.” 

“‘T won’t shut up!”’ retorted Babby, now 
quivering with anger. “I guess I know 
what I’m talking about. That’s Malasan, 
I tell you. I’ve been there and I ought to 
know. What’s more, I won’t have any old 
Teuton calling me sf 

“Shut up, I tell you!’’ Wolfsohn rose 
and glowered at Babby. In the moment of 
silence that followed he coolly replaced the 
packet of bank notes in his pocket. “You 
take that chart back to whoever marked it 
up for you and get out of here. I’m done 
with you. You are certainly the finest com- 
bination of cheek and brass that ever I hope 
to meet. How you ever expected, with a 
thing like that, to swindle three men who 
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know every inch of the South Seas 
Why, you blooming idiot Bah!” 
broke off in sheer disgust. 

“Why, any coolie out there on the water 


front knows what Holman’s Land is. Even | 


a sea gull wouldn’t stay overnight on that 
barren, God-forsaken rock. That’s all it 
is—a bleak, bare hump of a mountain 
sticking out of the sea; not enough vegeta- 
tion on it to feed a goat! You think you can 
tell us the Alethea put in there? And as 
for rivers!—forests!—rubber trees!—Ma- 
lay villages! ” Wolfsohn threw up his 
hands in complete disgust. 

“But I tell you Malasan is there!”’ reit- 
erated Babby. ? 

“Oh, run along!” 

“‘Can’t I believe my own eyes?”’ stormed 
Babby. Tears of rage had sprung to his 
eyes, but he went vehemently on: “We 
held that course after passing St. Dunstan’s 
Light—four days, steady. I was on the 
bridge. I saw the ship’s position set down 
every noon.” 

A snarl of incredulity escaped from 
Wolfsohn. 

“And I had my eye on the compass all 
the time, I tell you! It never swerved once 
from east-southeast. We made just that 
beeline and landed there! Where else could 
we have landed? Charts and compasses 
don’t lie!”’ 

Wolfsohn’s patience, in the face of 
Babby’s frantic persistence, was exhausted. 

“You take that chart and your idiotic 
yarn, and clear out. Do you hear? I’ve 
listened to enough of this! You can’t bol- 
ster up any such imbecile, preposterous tale. 
Holman’s Land!”’ 

“But Malasan is there!’’ shrieked Babby, 
defiant to the last. 


Captain Leech, ashore on a little shop- 
ping excursion a couple of days later, 
dropped casually into the office of the 
Orient Trading Company. He found his 
old-time comrade moodily pacing the little 
inner sanctum. 

“Well, Gideon!’’ he greeted. 

Gideon Babcock sat down wearily and a 
little stiffly at his desk. 

“That boy!’ he began, and shook his 
head thoughtfully. ‘‘Do you know, Jonas, 
T’ve had to straighten him out—over three 
hundred pounds in debt!”’ 

“You don’t say!’’ mumbled Captain 
Leech. 

““We didn’t sling money round like that 
in our day—eh, Jonas?” 

Captain Leech shook his head. 

“And who do you think has been lend- 
ing it to him? Wolfsohn!’’ Gideon Bab- 
cock banged a paper weight down on the 
desk and got to his feet again. “‘ Wolf- 
sohn—the old fox! Thought he had the 
boy in a corner. Tried to bribe him to find 
out about that river of yours—Malasan! 
Actually thought the boy would tell!”” He 
paused in his indignant stride to confront 
Captain Leech with the enormity of that 
incredible proposal. “‘ Actually thought that 
boy—a Babcock—would tell him! Think 
of it, Jonas!” 

Captain Leech nodded in sympathetic 
understanding. 

“Why, the youngster may be extravagant 
and headstrong, and all that; but he’s not 
the sort who would stoop to that! Can you 
imagine him revealing to Wolfsohn where 
Malasan is?”’ 

“Not in a million years!’”’ agreed Cap- 
tain Leech. 


Words of Wisdom 


HARLEY HANDS, the famous war 

correspondent of the London Daily 
Mail, who has probably covered more cam- 
paigns than any other man alive, did not go 
to the front when the present war first broke 
out. He stayed at his desk a while to help 
organize the special war staff of the Mail; 
then he hiked for France and presently was 
writing the sort of stuff on which his repu- 
tation is based. 

About ten days after the British Expedi- 
tionary Force got into action, Hands, on 
his way home, halted one night in front of 
an emergency hospital. The first batch of 
wounded Englishmen to be brought back 
from the Continent had just arrived. A big, 
pushing crowd stood at the doors watching 
the litter bearers carry in the maimed and 
mangled soldiers. Perhaps ten stretchers 
had passed when, from somewhere in the 
crowd behind him, Hands heard a cockney 
voice say: 

“Well, if you arsk me, Hi says just let 
the bloomin’ thing drop!” 
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Randolph Street at Clark 


Moderate charges for 
luxurious accommodations 
Seven hundred and fifty rooms 
—each with bath—at two dol- 
lars a day and up. Prices av- 
erage one dollar less per day 
than those of any other hotel 
in America operated on an 
equal plane of excellence. In 

the heart of the city. 


Home of the famous College Inn. 


RATES AT HOTEL SHERMAN 
Single with bath Double with bath 
$3.50 
4.00 
5.00 
6.00 
Suites $5 to $15.00 


HOTEL SHERMAN COMPANY 
Chicago 
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For over three years European motorists 
have been getting from 10,000 to 15,000 miles 
out of their tires by “half-soling” them with 
Steel Studded Treads, 

In eight months over 20,000 American motor- 
ists have followed their example and are saving 
$50.00 to $200.00 a year in tire expense. 

® without a 
We Ship On Approval 2st i2cosic 
prepay express and let you be the judge. Durable 
Treads double the life of your tires and are sold 
under a signed guarantee for 5,000 miles without 
puncture. Applied in your garage in 30 minutes. 


bd : offered to motorists 
Special Discount {o°%S. “fertitory on 
first shipment direct from factory. A postal will 
get full information and sample within a week. 
State size of tires. Don’t wait—write today. 

THE COLORADO TIRE & LEATHER CO. 
221 Goetz Building, W. Austin Avenue, Chicago. 
221 Gates Building, Denver 


SYDNEY 


AUSTRALIA - In I9 Days 
What a difference between the old fashioned ship with her 
ninety days to Australia and the splendid fast 10,000 Ton 
American Steamers of the Sydney Short Line— 
“Sonoma,” “Sierra,” and “Ventura” 
classed 100 Al Lloyds —the best route to Honolulu and 
Australia. Round trip Sydney, first cabin, $337.50 
—Honolulu, $110. Grand Tour of South Seas, 
including Honolulu, Samoa, Australia and Ta- 
hiti, $337.50. Sailing every 14 days for Hono- 
lulu — every 28 days for Sydney. Write for illus- 
trated folders with colored maps of the Islands of the Pacific. 


OCEANIC S. S. CO. 
671 Market Street San Francisco, Cal. 


The right pencil for every department 
Philadelphia 


iggy tops,etc. Any material,any thickness, Myers’ wonder- 
ul Sewing Awl makes lockstitch, neat, quick, easy. See 
thatreel? Itkeepsthetensionright. Agents Wanted. Big 


$100 


DOWN 


FREE TRIAL 
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Play Biliardeer Heme 


Billiards and Pool are expensive games if 
played in a public poolroom, but almost any- 
one can afford to haye at home a 


Billiard and Pool Table 


Prices are from $15 up, on easy terms of $1 or more 
down (depending on size and style) anda small amount 
eachmonth. Sizes range up to 4% x 9 feet (standard). 
Complete playing equipment of balls, cues, etc., free. 

No special room needed. The Burrowes Table can be 
set on dining or library table, or on its own legs or folding 
stand, and quickly set aside when not in use. Burrowes 
Tables are used by experts for home practice. The most 
delicate shots can be executed with the utmost accuracy. 


FREE TRIAL—NO RED TAPE 


On receipt of first installment we will ship Table. Play on 
it one week. If unsatisfactory return it, and on its receipt 
we will refund your deposit. This ensures you a free trial. 
Write today, or mail this coupon, for illustrated catalog: 


E.T. BURROWES CO., 813 Center Street, Portland, Me. 
Please send Catalog of Billiard Table Offers. 


(Address) 
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STRONG’S ARNICA 
TOOTH SOAP 


Economical and Antiseptic 
This World-Famous Dentifrice has for 33 years 
preserved the teeth and gums of discriminating 
people the world over. Professional authorities 
have analyzed and endorsed it. 

It cleans and polishes the teeth to pearly 
whiteness. Refreshes the mouth and keeps gums 
in perfect condition. It destroys bacteria, dissolves 

quickly and rinses easily. 
Strong’s Arnica Tooth Soap is very economical. 
The 25c package lasts twice as long as the average 
25c dentifrice. Ask your druggist. If unable to obtain, 
write for Free Trial Package sufficient to last two weeks. 


C. H. STRONG & CO., Dept. 55, 325 W. Madison St., Chicago, III. 


SAT 
CIESARET, 
The horse sharpened with 


RED TIP CALKS 


i] is ready for the road at any time and can 
1] safely travel on any hill no matter how icy. 
1 Red Tip Calks eliminate the necessity for 
long waits and delays for sharpening. They 
can be changed in 20 minutes, making your 
horse sure-footed and confident, ready 
to cope with any condition of road or 


ij weather. Send for Booklet S. 


EUROPEAN 


Played ona \ , } 
Correct Map ar 
of Europe Ge ame 


Designed from the present situation in Europe. The armies 
and navies of England, France, Russia, Belgium, Germany and 
Austria carry on strategic warfare, exactly as in the present 
conflict. Intensely interesting for adults, as well as young peo- 
ple, with opportunity for great skillin play. Fine home and 
club game. Game sent, postpaid, anywhere in U. S. for $1.00. 


Universal Game Co., Dept. C, P. 0. Box 78, Seattle, Wash. 
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SPECIALISTS IN 


these accounts should prove to be really 
worthless you can just hand us another one 
in the place of it.’”’ 

“Sure,”’ answered Jim; 
right.” 

The capitalist explained that they never 
advanced more than eighty per cent on any 
bill, the balance of twenty per cent being 
held as a reserve fund to take care of un- 
expected or contingent expenses, like the 
hiring of an attorney or the sending of a 
special collector. The rate of interest writ- 
ten into the blank noteform was seven per 
cent a year. The partners took good notice 
of that, though they did not bother to read 
all the fine print about the contingent 
expenses and all the ifs and ands involved. 

“Now we can do a few things and not 
worry,” remarked Rufus. 

And they did. They made needed re- 
pairs in the factory, extended their adver- 
tising line a little, discounted some of their 
bills—and then woke up to the fact that 
they had reached the end of their twenty 
thousand! They had felt that it would 
cover four times the ground over which they 
had actually been able to spread it. And 
now they needed an additional twenty 
thousand worse than they had needed the 
first. 

In the mean time their capitalist friend 
had returned to them several of the bills as 
uncollectable and these had been replaced 
with others that were as good as wheat. 
As they were anxious to make another loan 
they did not pry too pointedly into the 
state of the reserve fund. They secured the 
additional loan and made further improve- 
ments; but trade conditions grew worse 
instead of improving. 

Eventually it dawned on them that the 
commercial loan shark was skimming the 
cream of their accounts and leaving them 
the sour milk. Finally they were pushed 
to the point of hocking their invoices at an 
increased percentage of reserve. When the 
patron of the commercial loan shark reaches 
the point of pawning his invoices instead 
of his bills he is firmly seated on the tobog- 
gan for the final slide into the bankruptcy 
court. 


“that’s all 


The Trials of Herman the German 


By this time Jim and Rufus had learned 
the interesting fact that about the surest 
thing in business is the contingent expenses 
so incidentally provided for by the com- 
mercial loan shark, and that the reserve 
fund is permanently reserved from the 
start by the loan shark. When these part- 
ners had parted with their business in the 
bankruptcy court Jim asked the receiver 
to figure out what their borrowed money 
had cost them. 

‘A little more than thirty-two per cent,” 
was the answer. 

‘And it read seven!”’ was his meditative 
comment. 

Occasionally, however, the commercial 
loan shark finds a customer that is more 
than a match for him. In the settlement of 
a certain bankruptcy estate it was dis- 
covered that one borrower had double- 
crossed the loan company in this way: He 
hocked a certain invoice and did not send 
the goods, but later shipped them to another 
house—again putting the invoice of the 
same goods in pawn with the same loan 
shark. When he was threatened with a crim- 
inal suit he told the lawyer to go ahead; but 
if he did so the public would be given an 
insight into the commercial loan-shark 
game that would be edifying in the extreme. 
The bluff worked and the suit was not 
brought. 

Even in the commercial loan-shark busi- 
ness there are distinctions and also differ- 
ences. Receivers admit this. In their 
phrase: ‘“‘Some are decent and are satisfied 
to take legal interest and a reasonable com- 
mission; but loan sharks of this stripe are 
rather rare.” 

The premiére danseuse of the stage ballet 
has no monopoly on that agile accomplish- 
ment known as the split. It has long been 
industriously practiced by the more un- 
scrupulous contingent of lawyers having a 
taste for the scavenger work of this kind of 
law practice. The split may be worked 
from several angles, but the following will 
not fall far short of being a typical case: 

A German had started a store of the 
neighborhood sort in a settlement of his 
own people on the outskirts of a large city. 
At first he prospered, but eventually the 


(Concluded from Page 18) 


character of the population about him un- 
accountably changed. Then began for the 
staid, plodding Herman a _ long-drawn 
struggle. Apparently it did not occur to 
him to shift his location te conform with 
the movement of population. He would 
fight it out right where he stood. Among 
the many collection lawyers who had occa- 
sion to call on him was one that he came 
to like. This man he selected as his own 
attorney. 

One day the lawyer was suddenly sum- 
moned to the store. Herman was in a state 
of nervous despondency. His creditors 
were becoming insistent, and his trade and 
collections were going from bad to worse. 
He had an almost childish confidence in the 
ability of the lawyer to help him out. After 
the attorney had made an examination of 
the affairs of the store he told the distressed 
proprietor that the outlook was dark, but 
that he would go back to his office and see 
whether he could figure out a way to escape 
calamity. In an hour he would return. 
He took with him a list of the biggest 
creditors and the amounts of their claims. 


Engineering a Split 


Once in his office, he called up another 
collection lawyer of his own stripe, who 
looked after the interests in that city of one 
of the larger creditors. The telephone con- 
versation was substantially as follows: 

“Jim, I can put you next to a good thing 
if you’re willing to split up with me on 
everything through the whole deal.” 

“‘Sure—that’s me every time!” 

“You’re on. It’s Herman, the old 
Dutchman out on B—— Street. He’s got 
plenty of assets, but they’re not liquid. 
He can’t move his stock. You have A’s 
claim. Now get busy and corral the claim 
of B, C, D and E, and file a petition for a 
receiver. I’ll put Herman next to you and 
we'll all pull together.” 

On his return to the store he casually 
inquired of Herman: 

““How much cash have you in the drawer 
and in the bank?” 

“‘Six hundred dollars and ten cents.” 

“Herman,” he explained, “‘there’s only 
one thing for you to do and that is to go 
through bankruptcy, clean up the slate and 
make a fresh start; but you mustn’t do it 
voluntarily. That’s bad business for lots of 
reasons. You’ve got to let your creditors 
take the first step. Now, it’s the practice 
for the receiver to select as his attorney the 
lawyer for the creditors filing the petition. 
Unless somebody concerned has a particu- 
lar kick against him that’s almost always 
done. It’s done on the theory that the 
lawyer representing the main creditors is 
familiar with the facts and naturally would 
be the best man to represent the receiver. 
You can see that it’s for our interests to 
have the right sort of man as attorney for 
the receiver; in fact it’s just as important 
as getting the right receiver—and the 
creditor’s lawyer is the fellow who really 
picks the receiver. He practically nomi- 
nates the receiver, who is appointed by the 
judge. That’s the way it works out in a 
majority of cases.” 


Effective Teamwork 


“Anyhow, you don’t need a map to show 
you that we ought to have a lawyer for re- 
ceiver who isn’t a fusser, and who will be 
reasonable and friendly. Now there’s Jim 
Blank. He looks out for D & Co.’s claims. 
He belongs to my lodge and we get along 
first rate; he’s reasonable. Suppose you 
have a talk with him. 

“Tell him how black things look and see 
what he has to say. Call him up after I’m 
gone. And, by the way, you’d better hand 
me five hundred dollars. 

““As you're going through the bankruptcy 
mill, it’ll come out of the estate anyhow 
and make no difference to you. I might 
just as well have my fee in advance—that’s 
the regular thing anyhow.” 

Of course lawyer Jim Blank called, shook 
his head solemnly, and said the creditors 
he represented would have to take action. 
Incidentally he asked Herman whether he 
had engaged.a lawyer; and when the name 
of the lodge brother was given it drew the 
comment: 

“A very good man—and a shrewd law- 
yer too!” 

Quite as often the initiative is taken by 
the lawyer for a creditor, and the split is 
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arranged by him with the attorney 
shoved into position as lawyer for th 
rupt. In either case the basis is tha 
pickings can be had by putting the 
tial bankrupt through the mill ¢ 
keeping him out of it, and that a 
job of plucking can be done when tl 
ers are in position to work togeth 
both sides of the fence. 7 

Of course a collusion of this sort 
by courts and referees to be the ¢ 
sin of bankruptcy practice, for the pi 
of attorney for the bankrupt and a 
for the creditors or the receiver a 
fessionally hostile—in point of the 
least. In these days the court or 
that becomes morally convinced 
existence of such a collusion woulk 
the future paths of the attorneys ir 
decidedly difficult. 

“But the trouble is,’ declared an 
enced receiver, “‘that neither the co 
the referee is in position to acquir 
than a vague suspicion of the existe 
split. 

“Tt’s all covered over so craftily 
would require a fox to smell the trap 
neath. Then, too, the bankrupte 
ground in a big city is so large th 
wheels must turn rapidly. These 
ground arrangements seldom come t 
They are extremely difficult to proy 
yet every experienced receiver is r 
certain they are put over with more 
frequency; but there is no doubt of t 
that this corrupt practice is far less f; 
able and far more dangerous than - 
was. The percentage of crooked att 
in bankruptcy practice is diminishi 
the atmosphere is becoming incre; 
uncongenial for them.” 

Now and then the crooked attorn 
tempts to pull off a neat job and fi 
hand exposed in a way that causes hii 
humiliation. 

A professional gambler who had 
in hard luck owed his landlady, with 
he had lived for years, a large boat 
He confided to his attorney, who ha 
handled all his personal affairs, his 
to “‘get shut of” the landlady and her 
The lawyer assured his client that tl 
the easiest thing he knew. The bank 
bath would fix that! So Tom sch 
about a thousand dollars of debt 
assets in the form of a diamond ri 
clothing valued at a little over two hi 
dollars. But the gambler and his at 
overlooked the fact that Tom hac 
decidedly confidential with the landl 
the course of their long acquaintan 
had talked with considerable freedon 
personal affairs in her presence. 


Tom Never Told Him 


“Tl wager Tom isn’t that poor,” 
marked to her lawyer. “‘He always 
as though his folks, way up in the 
end of the state, were well fixed. I 
his saying something to that effect 
his father died last October. If his” 
were in good circumstances he musi 
inherited something.”’ ; 

Her lawyer lost no time in com 
cating with the recorder of the cou 
which Tom’s father had lived. The 
cial replied that Tom had inherited 
thousand-dollar farm from his fi 
estate, and that there was no record 
transfer to any other party. A delay 
hearing before the referee was secure 
the trustee and his lawyer visite 
honest old mother in her home. | 

She ingenuously told of Tom’s it 
ance. Her wild boy now had a good 
and she lived in the hope that he 
settle down and be steady. These 
were offered in evidence in court, wi 
result that Tom was obliged to pi 
claims at a hundred cents on the | 
together with all court and administ 
costs. 4 

The lawyer, however, was far mo. 
happy over the occurrence than the 
rupt. He stoutly asserted: “‘Tom 
told me a word about that farm!” 
whenever he repeated this he was me 
a meaning smile. He escaped disb 
proceedings, to be sure, but the p 
““Tom never told me,’’ has not been 
helpful to his legal career. 

Occasionally the attorney who 
the way for a split either takes toc 
for granted or makes a mistake in 
nature and comes to grief. 


HE BRAVEST 


.a pass. This must be presented at 
road office to obtain a ticket, and 
; the station where we get out of the 
No telegram can be sent that is not 
bmitted to the police; and until 
r only the French language could be 
‘by telephone. 
ompiégne strangers are permitted to 
not longer than two days, and then 
y giving a very good account of 
ves, with passports and documents 
9 ashort biography. This is neces- 
German spies infest the country. 
, the town is overcrowded with the 
»opulation of the surrounding coun- 
1e food supply is limited. The return 
}ermans is hourly expected. When 
seupied the town in September the 
were without bread for four days. 
was not without misgivings that we 
shed the mayor’s office. We were 
{into a big, dark room, very bare, 
rty, with a narrow bench round the 
da long desk at one end. Two men 
tind the desk. Fifty people were 
ling with them for passes—peasants 
anted permission to go back for an 
their homes in the country; citizens 
shed to get away on the next train; 
who were begging to go somewhere 
‘ething. Many were refused; it was 
aeezing through the eye of a needle 
3e who succeeded. 
, only want permission to take a 
1 the country,” I explained. 
Commissary of Police spread out his 
shrugged his shoulders, and made a 
f his mouth, which was plainly vis- 
rough his beard. 
t, a drive! Do you hear that? An 
‘an tourist wishes to look at France! 
curious!” This to his companion. 
, monsieur; not at France. I am 
a in the women and children,” I 
ied. 
en go out and look at them. They 
here in Compiégne,”’ he retorted. 
‘tall; there are a few left outside,” 


Il, where do you wish to go?” he 


med Choisy-au-Bac, the next village, 
ecause it was nearer Vic-sur-Aisne, 
Madame Macherez had her hospital. 
vell; he would give the passes, but 
ist get them signed by the military 
ities. 

went to the military headquarters. 
ite was guarded by a French soldier 
id rings in his ears and a very active 
at in his hands, which he thrust for- 
it every person who approached. 


e Ruins Beyond Compiegne 


2 there was another long and desper- 
‘gument, interrupted by a woman 
basket of clothes which she said she 
d to take to her husband, a soldier in 
anches at Soissons. They were clean 
3; but tidiness is not a military re- 
aent in France. Her husband could 
he shirt he had on. No, she could not 
rtainly not! 
ras three o’clock before we succeeded 
ting the military signature, and on!y 
vith the assurance that we should be 
a by the first guard we met on 
- 


vever, if one avoids taking a motor— 
5, one cannot get one; a motor car on 
ntry road is a sin punishable with 
sonment or even death—and is con- 
| with a carriage drawn by a creeping 
the guards appear to despise the 

affair too much to interfere. So we 

1 out along the road to Choisy in the 
ion of Soissons and Vic-sur-Aisne. 

» wide plain, rimmed with the great 
of Compiégne, lay deserted. Every 
was vacant, with staring windows, 

odies from which the spirit has de- 


ze I saw what seemed to be a long 
- bed rising out of the meadow grass. 
ave of the French soldiers who died 

in the battle before Choisy,’’ the 
man explained—not graves, you un- 
md, but one great mound beneath 
the hearts of many brave men were 
ig back to dust. On All Saints’ Day 
2sasants had slipped out and covered it 
lowers, still fresh, though more than a 
ad passed—as though they drew 
tal life and beauty from the heroes 
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THE SATURDAY 


OF THE BRAVE 


(Continued from Page 8) 


The bridge across the Oise leading into 
Choisy was broken in the middle—the two 
ends of it sticking up, a webbed mass of 
crumpled steel and beams. We made a 
detour and crossed over the temporary 
military bridge, stanchioned below by old 
boats. Here we came on the first trenches 
I had seen—narrow ditches about three feet 
deep, with the earth thrown up in front and 
roofed over with a frail shelter of poles and 
straw. It was there the French made their 
last stand. And from these dark veins were 
taken the dead who now lay beneath the 
flowers in themeadow. Howvery alive they 
had been! With what noise and fierceness 
they had met death! Now how still—how 
far removed from that terrific fury of battle! 

Choisy-au-Bac is literally in ruins. 
Scarcely a house stands. There was not a 
living soul in sight until we came on two 
boys about fourteen years of age who were 
engaged in rebuilding one of the houses. 
What a mark for the Germans if they did 
return! And we could hear them bom- 
barding Soissons, only a few miles distant. 

On the edge of the town we saw an old 
woman, sitting with folded hands on a 
bench beside the walls of her home. The 
roof was gone, the windows broken, the 
doors, lying on the ground, were half 
burned. 

She looked up at us vaguely, as though 
she were now accustomed to seeing ghosts; 
as though we, too, were shades—not real. 


The Old Woman’s Story 


“We did not go to bed that first night,” 
she replied to a question. “‘We sat in our 
houses waiting for what the Germans 
would do to us. We were terrified; the 
children too—they listened.” 

She sighed; and I could see those little 
children clinging in the dark to their 
mothers, listening fearfully to the uproar 
of soldiers. 

“The next night they burned the town,” 
she went on. ‘We fled to the forest—all 
the womenand children. Wewere there two 
days without food. We came back when we 
heard they were about to shoot our em- 
ployer. We went down on our knees to 
those Germans, all of us—the children too— 
and begged them not to kill our employer, 
a good old man; so they spared him,” she 
concluded. 

“But they took six young boys from 
Choisy,’’ she added after a pause. ‘One 
tried to escape and they shot him. We do 
not know what they have done with our 
sons. We have only the one they killed.” 

Weleft her staring into the gloom between 
the blackened walls of fallen houses, a mo- 
tionless figure, very old and very calm. 

Shortly after this the coachman halted. 
We had reached the limit of distance speci- 
fied by the authorities. 

This was the moment for which we had 
waited. We explained to his motionless 
back that we wished to go on to Vic-sur- 
Aisne. The effect was electrical. He flirted 
his head round and stared at us in aston- 
ishment. 

“You can make the distance before 
dark,” I urged. 

“But no; it is impossible!’ he cried 
with despairing gestures. “‘ You are not per- 
mitted to go one yard farther on this road.” 

“Try it!’ I pleaded. 

“But we shall be arrested, thrown into 
prison, shot for spies.” 

I offered him more than the worth of his 
horse and carriage to take us a little far- 
ther—only to Vic-sur-Aisne. 

“But madame is mad. Don’t you hear 
the guns—not the cannons, but the guns? 
They are coming nearer. We have been in 
the firing line for an hour. The shells, 
madame!” He flung his hand up wildly at 
a whistling, zooning sound which I had 
mistaken for motors passing on another 
road. 

I felt very queer—a kind of disappoint- 
ment. Was this the red rage of battle I had 
imagined to myself many times—these 
empty trenches behind; that grave in the 
meadow; these whining, invisible messen- 
gers of death that were falling over there 
somewhere on the left? Where were the 
guns? Above all, where was everybody? 
Not a soul was in sight; not a sound, ex- 
cept that thunder which came like the mut- 
tering of a rising storm from the horizon, 
and those secret things that we could not 
see, only hear, screaming like lost spirits 
overhead. 
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Some Folks Revel in Puffed Grains 


One mother says: ‘‘My little boy comes back every morn- 
ing for his fourth and fifth dish of Puffed Wheat.” 


Let him have them. Never was grain food made so digesti- 
ble. Puffing makes all the food atoms available. If every grain 
food could be steam exploded it would make a twice-better food. 


A Million Dishes Daily 
But How Few Folks Get Them 


Lovers of Puffed Grains now consume a million dishes daily. 
But the wonder is how few homes get them, as revealed by our 
statistics. 

Homes that know them serve them in abundance. Children 
revel in them. Puffed Grains in the morning with sugar and 
cream. Puffed Grains at night in milk. And dish after dish of 
them often. But the pity is that nine children in ten never get 
Puffed Grains at all. 


That’s why we tell you this story here, and repeat it month 
after month. Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice are delicious. 
They are more than that—their delights are compelling. 


They are crisp and porous, bubble-like and flaky. The taste 
is like toasted nuts. If we knew how to tell you half their good- 
ness you would serve them tomorrow morning. 


Puffed Wheat, 10c 4 as)}:}" 
Puffed Rice, 15c \Jifgay 


Except in Extreme West 


— 


We ask you to try them. If you know one of them, try the 
rest. Each has a different flavor. 


Day after day, year after year, they'll bring healthful 
delights to your table. Your girls will use them in candy 
making. Your boys will fill their pockets with them when 
they go to play. 

When you once discover the joys of Puffed Grains, you 
will never let your folks miss them. 


The Quaker Qals (Ompany 


Sole Makers 
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ge Notice ine 
curved ends 


They bring the curtain right up 
to the sash, excluding side lights; 


also prevent the curtain from 
creeping. The rod and sup- 
porting fixtures are invisible. 


@Curvex 


‘Curtain Rods 


PAT. PENDING 


represent the modern idea of simple, 
harmonious house furnishing. They 
are extensible, fit any window, are 
stronger than old-fashioned rods and 
will last much longer. Guaranteed 
not to tarnish, rust, or sag. 


They are especially recommended to 
people who ‘did not know there 
were any good curtain rods,” 


Ask to see them at your department 


store or decorator’s. Or if you prefer, 
write us for a descriptive booklet. 


TURNER & SEYMOUR MFG CO 
TORRINGTON CONN 


OBTAINING RELIEF FROM PULMONARY 
TROUBLES IS A MATTER OF PROPER CARE 
IN A SUITABLE CLIMATE. 


ALBUQUERQUE, N. M., 


possesses the necessary combination of high altitude 
and low humidity to a greater degree than any other 
spot on the Western Hemisphere. Main line rail- 
road facilities, comparatively low living expenses 
and unexcelled.accommodations for healthseekers. 
Write to HEALTH DEPARTMENT, Albuquerque 
Commercial Club, for attractive booklet. 


|] FREE! Any “‘NewEra’’ 

MUSIC ROLL 
in our big catalog (sent on re- 
| quest) if you just give us the 
names of three player-piano own- 
P ers. That's all—no other bother. 
We undersell the world on 


music rolls and player- pianos. 


a 
for ANY 
NEW Beer music roll TheLisztCo., 1328 Broadway, N.Y. 


© -Maternity anfiicu 


Oey $719 Write for latest style book and 
samples of ‘‘FINE- FORM” mater- 
toyour nity gowns and stouts for street wear . 
measure and home. ‘‘Let out" instantly asde- j 
| 
| 


of fine sired. Satisfaction guaran- 


quality te d. Address rsonally, 
His French, t¢¢d- Address me perso $1. 50 


} Serge Mrs. Grace Minor, Dept. 28 u 
A Beyer & WilliamsGarmentCo., Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. P. 


VA Student Agents NS 


wanted for 


<3 TAYLOR ATHLETIC GOODS 


Team managers or captains preferred. 
Send for catalog and details 


ALEX. TAYLOR & CO. 
Agency Dept., 30 E. 42d St., New York 


A brilliant, cheap, portable light. Used in 
every country on the globe. Makes and 
burns its own gas. Casts no shadows. Clean and 
odorless. Absolutely safe. Over 200 styles. 100 to 
2000 Candle Power. Fully Guaranteed. Write for 

catalog. AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. 


THE BEST LIGHT CO. 
5-25 E. 5th St., Canton, O. 


opie Your Own 


ee Cards, circulars, book, newspaper, &c.PRESS 
EDP $5, Larger $18, Rotary $60.Save money. Print 
> ? for others. Alleasy, rules sent. Write factory 
i we for press catalog, TYPE, cards, paper, sam- 
EXCELSIOR ples, &c. THE PRESS CO., Meriden, Conn, 


THE SATURDAY 


The coachman was in a panic. He was 
suddenly filled with suspicion of the two 
women seated behind him. Something was 
wrong! It was not natural for women not 
to be afraid in such a place. We were either 
spies or fools. He fairly dragged his horse 
round in his effort to escape. The best we 
could do was to induce him to drive back 
through the forest. 

This wood, which entirely surrounds 
Compiégne and the nearer fields, had been 
here ‘‘since the beginning of all things,”’ he 
told us. And I can believe that. It stands 
like a great piece of literature written by 
Nature—no little words, a sublime epic of 
trees, scarred to the tops of their boles with 
the marks of other battles—and of the last 
one, when the Germans came through in 
September—with the initials of lovers and 
with secret dates. The ground beneath 
was covered with the feathery plumes of 
ferns, stark and brown now, giving out a 
sweet, acrid odor. Presently we passed 
piles of them recently cut for the soldiers’ 
beds. 

And then we came on a camp of French 
soldiers. Their fires were low, glowing red 
in the darkness—long rows of wagons and 
motor cars; hundred of horses ready har- 
nessed; and, in the midst of all, hundreds 
of men. They were having their evening 
meal; drinking coffee from tin cups, their 
bread stuck up in a convenient bush, or the 
whole loaf held in their hands; very quiet— 
not the rattle of a spoon, not a word; only 
the stamping of the horses’ feet broke a 
stillness so profound that we should not 
have known any living thing was near if 
we had not seen the fires and heard the 
horses stamping. Every man carried his 
gun, his blanket roll and his knapsack. It 
was dark, but they were ready to march, 


| to fight—not to sleep. 


No one seemed to observe us. A mist 
drifted down and covered us. We could not 
see a yard in front of us—only the trees on 
each side, ghostly dim in the fog. 

Presently I looked down and saw that 
the carriage had three wheels, instead of 
two, on one side. I felt a hot breath against 
my neck. And the next moment I was 
staring into the face of a man; he may 
have looked like one in daylight, but in 
that darkness, whitened with fog, he seemed 
terrible beyond words. His face came up 
grim and red out of a black beard. His 
eyes were black, and behind his head I 
saw the gleam of a bayonet. He was riding 
a bicycle. I do not know how long he had 
been there, holding firmly to the side of the 
carriage, listening to what we were saying. 
Our conversation stopped, with a gasp. 

We went on, it seemed to me for miles, 
in silence, with that man beside us. Then 
the gentle lady said softly in her drawing- 
room voice: 

“Tt is a cold night.”’ 

““Oui,”’ answered the voice of the man 
very sternly. 

““Have you come far?” she asked. 

“Not very far. I’m looking for spies,” 
he explained. And I thought he tightened 
his grip on the iron rod that supported the 
lifted hood of the carriage. He had fol- 
lowed us from the camp we passed. 


Waiting for the Dawn 


He continued to escort us, I believe, un- 
til we came within the light of the sentries’ 
fire on the outskirts of Compiégne, but I do 
not really know when he disappeared. I 
only know my teeth were chattering when 
we reached the hotel; but that may have 
been from the cold. One thing is certain— 
the next time I take a drive through the 
Forest of Compiégne it will be at high noon 
on a cloudless day, when even the trees 
cannot cast a shadow. 

I could not sleep that night. There was 
a storm outside; but, above the rattle of 
hail against the windows and the wind in 
the forest, I could hear the horrific thunder 
of those guns at Soissons. I thought of the 
men falling somewhere out there in the 
dark. I had seen the trenches. I knew 
now how they must drop down in them; 
how crowded it must be in there between 
the living and the dead. What scenes of 
horror the dawn must bring! The some- 
thing dreadful I had heard of so often was 
happening. 

The storm subsided at last, only to bring 
the thunder of the guns nearer, as though 
they were on the very outskirts of Com- 
piégne; in fact, they were not nearer. I 
reasoned with myself; I recalled the ex- 
planation I heard a woman once give as to 
why she was afraid of a mouse: ‘It is not 
the mouse— it’s the idea of the thing that 
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unnerves me.”’ So it was not the cannon I 
feared—it was the idea they conveyed to 
my mind. I thought it out on that basis 
and fell asleep at last, only to be wakened 
time and again with that racking roar in 
my ears, so soft, yet so deafening, as though 
it filled the whole earth with the awful 
mystery of death. 

The next morning, very early, I heard 
the muffled sound of slowly moving motors 
on the pavement below. I went to the 
window and saw one Red Cross ambulance 
after another entering the gates of the 
Castle. I saw men lifting other men out of 
them—supine forms with lolling heads—and 
carrying them in through the wide door- 
ways. This was the night’s harvest the 
German guns had reaped at Soissons; but 
not all of it. Another long grave would be 
over there above the quarries before the 
day was done. 


The Mayor of Soissons 


It was not until after we returned to 
Paris that [learned what did happen, and no 
report of it has ever appeared in the press. 
The French had mined a certain part of 
the ground near Vic-sur-Aisne. The plan 
was to draw the enemy to their destruction 
when the mines exploded. The Germans 
were evidently informed of the danger. 
They avoided the mines, but they cut a 
force of seven hundred Frenchmen to pieces 
in that night’s battle. 


Two days later I met Madame Macherez 
in Paris. She had braved a hail of bullets 
and shells to get out of Soissons long enough 
to secure supplies for her hospitals. She was 
returning the same day, as unconcerned 
for her safety as though she were already 
immortal. 

She was a very tall woman, with every 
line and angle of her spelling woman in- 
stead of mere lady. She has accomplished 
her figure with all the amplitudes of femi- 
nine old age. Her broad shoulders are set 
back from the rest of her as though she were 
accustomed to bear the burdens of life 
without shrinking. She wore a gray coat 
and skirt, anda hat that did not become her. 
I doubt whether any hat would; she was 
designed by Nature to remain bareheaded. 

She had a face that was like a monument 
she raised to herself, with no concern at all 
about whether it should be finely designed— 
one of those great countenances that some 
men and very few women achieve. Her 
nose was a straightforward declaration of 
war. Her chin was long. Her thick under- 
lip stuck out and up. Her brow was 
wrinkled, as though duty had written honor 
and strength there. Only the eyes, gray, 
deeply sunken, remained tender, as though 
she admitted that love was not to be con- 
quered in the heart of a woman. 

She was altogether homely and she was 
altogether beautiful—of that rare and an- 
cient ‘‘Well done, thou good and faithful 
servant!” type; a Martha woman—not a 
Mary. 

One could never think of her as giving 
lectures about her experiences, even for the 
good of her cause, or imagine her clinging 
in prayer to the feet of the Virgin. 

She was sixty-four years of age and did 
not appear to be more than fifty. 

When I entered the room she was en- 
gaged with a man who wished to adopt 
nine children. Their father had been killed 
during the siege of Soissons and the mother 
had been killed by a shell shortly afterward. 
When one has sixty children to feed and 
shelter, it is important to will nine of them 
to somebody else. 

Still, she would make sure of this man’s 
fitness. She merely glanced at his papers 
and recommendations. She went through 
him, as though she herself had been the 
Shorter Catechism, concerning what a 
father of nine children ought to be; and, 
though the emergency was great, she was 
in no hurry to make up her mind. She 
waved him aside for further consideration 
while she addressed me. 

“How did you become the Mayor of 
Soissons, Madame Macherez?”’ I asked. 

She did not smile. She told the story as 
though it were something not to be proud 
of, but which she ought to explain by way 
of excusing her assumption of municipal 
authority. 

“Everybody was gone from the town. I 
was alone, very busy in my house. The 
door is open. The Germans see it and they 
come—officers in a big car, with the streets 
full of their soldiers. They ask for the 
mayor. But that was difficult. I am not 
willing to tell them that the mayor is absent. 
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So I make some excuse. Then the 
they must see a representative ¢ 
mayor. If there is no government the 
go and break open the shops and tal 
They must have food, everything, 
I thought of what would happen if 
went with them to save a little perk 
the women and children, hiding 
cellars. So I said: ‘I am the M 
Soissons. I will go with you.’” 
“Were you frightened?” I asked 
“But no, not for myself—for the 
who might starve. The bridges h 
destroyed—no trains; no more g 
We could not live if they took all y 
So I got into the car with those 
We went to every shop. They war 
of this and all of that; but I said: 
you can’t have all the flour in this 
I laid my hands on the sugar; I hel 
all I could. And the lard—but m 
they are greasy—they want all of t 
could save only a little.” 
The man who wanted the childre 
advantage of a pause to press his suit,| 
was seated a little distance behind her 
reached out one powerful hand ang 
tened him back into his chair. § 
roused by her memory of those di 
hours; she would finish the story. 
“The next day,” she went on 
came again. They demanded to know 
I had not delivered the stores—fift 
sand cigars; fifty thousand pounds o 
five hundred pounds of sugar—all th 
But they were absurd. I told them so, 
can I, messieurs? You have killed 
horses which you have not taken. | 
send the women and children te 
trenches with these things? But no 
too much for them. Besides, they sha 
go!’ They were very angry. They m 
great fuss. I was frightened then; } 
stood before them. Let them kill me 
At last they agreed that we should pla 
the stores in the railroad station. W 
that.”’ 
She began to smile. It was like sur 
on an old gray wall—that smile. 


Mothering a City 


“The next day they were all gone 
French came and drove them out. 
we went and carried all the stores ba 
the shops.” ¥ 

This, however, was only the beginni 
her gallant defense of Soissons ag 
ravages of the war. So far as the f 
ply was concerned, it was nearly as b; 
have the French troops quartered t) 
They took all the Germans had left. | 

Out of a population of fifteen thous 
twelve hundred remained, mostly we) 
and children. The people elected a 
but only on condition that Madame Mi 
rez should become president of the cou 
And, besides filling this office, she e 
somehow managed to secure food 
clothes for the people for three month 
is not an easy task, with no railroad 
almost no horses to bring in the prom 
for them. 

She has two hospitals with four hun 
beds, and two workrooms—one for 
women, who earn a france a day by me 
clothes for the soldiers, and one in} 
she employs sixty girls from ten tos 
years of age. 

““They mend the soldiers’ clothes. 
keeps them out of the streets,” s 
plained. ‘“‘But the poor little ones!’ 
added. ‘‘We cannot get milk. They 
so many!” 

This woman of sixty-four, burdeng® 
cares and difficulties before which s 
men might quail, still has time to ke 
sharp eye for spies and for the safety: 0 
garrison that protects the town. t 
Madame Macherez who discovered 
a certain captain of the French tr 
stationed there was also a captain in 


Kaiser’s army. 

I left her pulling on her thick y | 
gloves and preparing to return to Sois 
She had conceded the nine children t 0 
incredibly paternal man who wanted 
She explained why she was in a hur ; 
get back home: } 

“Tt is so difficult to keep the people! 
gathering in the street. They me et 
another; they stop to talk. Then the | 
mans see them, and they drop a bal 
them. Yesterday they killed twoul } 
madame, it is dreadful!”’ 

One could believe that. And what 
miration, what reverence, one must 
for this woman who, with no pretens 
all, gathered them beneath her wing 
love as a hen gathereth her brood! 
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ook in which he frantically scribbled 
from time to time. Yet no sooner 
‘ presented to him than he began a 
ing sort of conversation with me that 
{near a half hour, I should say. Very 
ssted he seemed to hear of my previous 
‘aving in full measure that naive curi- 
about one which Americans take so 
pains to hide. Like the other natives 
{ met that evening he was especially 
yned to know what I thought of Red 
The chat was not at all unpleasant, 
seemed to be a well-informed person, 
t was not without regret that I noted 
pproach of Cousin Egbert in company 
a pleasant-faced, middle-aged lady in 
ital garb, carrying a tambourine. 
frs. Ballard, allow me to make you 
ainted with my friend, Colonel Rug- 
” Thus Cousin Egbert performed his 
aony. 
e lady grasped my hand with great 
ality. 
Youmen have monopolized the Colonel 
‘enough,”’ she began with a large co- 
‘y that I found not unpleasing, and 
y grasping my arm she led me off in the 
tion of the refreshment pavilion, where 
s playfully let to know that I should 
hase her bits of refreshment, coffee, 
. eake, an ice, things of that sort. 
ugh it all she kept up a running fire of 
er, from time to time presenting me to 
- women, young and old, who happened 
t us, all of whom betrayed an interest 
y personality that was not unflattering, 
from this commoner sort of the town’s 
ile. 
sr would my new friend release me 
i she had refreshed herself, but had it 
I must dance with her. I had now to 
ass that I was unskilled in the native 
rican folk dances which I had observed 
z performed, whereupon she briskly 
ad me for my backwardness, but com- 
ded ajvalse from the musicians, and this 
lanced together. 
may here say that I am not without a 
ain finesse on the dancing floor, and 
ther erjoyed the momentary abandon 
this village worthy. Indeed I had 
er enjoyed the whole affair, though I 
shat my manner was gradually marking 
as one apart from the natives; made 
cious I was of a more finished, a suaver 
jality in myself—the Mrs. Ballard I 
‘met came at length to be by way of 
ying me coquettishly with her tambou- 
‘in our lighter moments. Also my pres- 
‘increasingly drew attention, more and 
e of the village belles and matrons 
‘anding in their hearty way to be pre- 
ed tome. Indeed the society was vastly 
e enlivening, I reflected, than I had 
id it in a similar walk of life at home. 
ather regretfully I left with Cousin 
ert, who found me at last in one of the 
's having my palm read by the gypsy 
ng person who had taken our fees at 
gate. Of course I am aware that she 
‘probably without any real gifts for this 
nee, as so few are who undertake it at 
tity bazaars, yet she told me not a few 
igs that were significant; that my some- 
it cold exterior and air of sternness were 
-a mask to shield a too-impulsive na- 
3; that I possessed great firmness of 
racter and was fond of Nature. She 
ed peculiarly at the last: ‘‘I see trouble 
ad, but you are not to be downcast. 
» skies will brighten.”’ 
t was at this point that Cousin “gbert 
nd me, and after he had warned the 
ing woman that I was some mixer we 
varted. Not until we had reached the 
ud home did he discover that he had quite 
zotten to hand the press chap Mrs. Effie’s 
nuscript. 
*Dog on the luck!” said he in his quaint 
eof exasperation. ‘‘ Here I’ve went and 
zot to give Mrs. Effie’s piece to the 
tor.” He sighed ruefully. ‘Well, to- 
trow’s another day.” 
{nd so the die was cast. To-morrow was 
eed another day! 
fet I fell asleep on a memory of the eve- 
g that brought me a sort of shamed 
asure—that I had falsely borne the stick 
1 gloves of Cousin Egbert. I knew they 
1 given me rather an air. 


vill 


HAVE never been able to recall the pre- 
cise moment the next morning when I 
san to feel a strange disquietude, but the 
ning hours of the day were marked by a 


series of occurrences slight in themselves, 
yet so cumulatively ominous that they 
seemed to lower above me like a cloud of 
menace. 

Looking from my window shortly after 
the rising hour I observed a paper boy pass 
through the street, whistling a popular mel- 
ody as he ran up to toss folded journals into 
doorways. 

Something I cannot explain went through 
me even then; some premonition of disaster 
slinking furtively under my casual reflection 
that even in this remote wild the public 
press was not unknown. 

Half an hour later the telephone rang in 
a lower room and I heard Mrs. Effie speak 
in answer. An unusual note in her voice 
caused me to listen more attentively. I 
stepped outside my door. To some one she 
was expressing amazement, doubt and 
quick impatience, which seemed to cul- 
minate, after she had again listened, in a 
piercing cry of consternation. The term is 
not too strong. Evidently by the unknown 
speaker she had been first puzzled, then 
startled, then horrified; and now, as her 
anguished cry still rang in my ears, that 
snaky premonition of evil again writhed 
across my consciousness. 

Presently I heard the front door open 
and close. Peering into the hallway below 
I saw that she had secured the newspaper 
I had seen dropped. Her own door now 
closed upon her. I waited, listening intently. 
Something told me that the incident was 
not closed. <A brief interval elapsed and 
she was again at the telephone, excitedly 
demanding to be put through to a number. 

“Come at once,” I heard her ery. “It’s 
unspeakable! There isn’t a moment to lose. 
Come as you are.” 

Hereupon, banging the receiver into its 
place with frenzied roughness she ran half- 
way up thestairs toshout: “‘Egbert Floud! 
Egbert Floud! You march right down here 
this minute, sir!” 

From his room I heard an alarmed re- 
sponse and a moment later knew that he 
had joined her. The door closed upon them, 
but high words reached me. Mostly the 
words of Mrs. Effie they were, though I 
could detect muffled retorts from the other. 
Wondering what this could portend I noted 
from my window some ten minutes later 
the hurried arrival of the C. Belknap- 
Jacksons. The husband clenched a crum- 
pled newspaper in one hand, and both he 
and his wife betrayed signs to the trained 
eye of having performed hasty toilets for 
this early call. 

As the door of the drawing-room closed 
upon them there ensued a terrific outburst 
carrying a rich general effect of astounded 
rage. 

Some moments the sinister chorus con- 
tinued, then a door sharply opened and 
J heard my own name cried out by Mrs. 
Effie in a tone that caused me to shudder. 
Rapidly descending the stairs I entered the 
room to face the excited group. Cousin 
Egbert crouched on a sofa in a corner like a 
hunted beast, but the others were standing, 
and all glared at me furiously. 

The ladies addressed me simultaneously, 
one of them, I believe, asking me what I 
meant by it, and the other demanding how 
dared I, which had the sole effect of adding 
to my bewilderment; nor did the words of 
Cousin Egbert diminish this. 

“Hello, Bill!’’ he called, adding with a 
sort of timid bravado: ‘‘Don’t you let ’em 
bluff you, not for a minute!” 

“Yes, and it was probably all that 
wretched Cousin Egbert’s fault in the first 
place,” snapped Mrs. Belknap-Jackson 
almost tearfully. 

“Say, listen here, now; I don’t see as 
how I’ve done anything wrong,” he feebly 
protested. ‘‘Bill’s human, ain’t he? Answer 
me that!” 

“One sees it all!’ This from Belknap- 
Jackson in bitter and judicial tones. He 
opened his hands at Cousin Egbert in a 
gesture of pitiless scorn. “‘I dare say,” he 
continued, ‘‘that poor Ruggles was merely 
a tool in his hands—weak possibly but not 
vicious.”’ 

“May I inquire ”” T made bold to 
begin, but Mrs. Effie shut me off, brandish- 
ing the newspaper before me. 

“Read it!’ she commanded in hoarse, 
tragic tones. ‘‘There!’’ she added, point- 
ing at monstrous black headlines on the 
page as I weakly took it from her. 

And then I saw. There before them, di- 
vining now the enormity of what had come 
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“The stock ain't : 


p>? 


fed yet, Hiram! 


Played in town oron the farm— Caromand Pocket Billiardsabound 
with thrills that crowd right out of mind the weighty cares of the day! 
These grand old games are filled with delicious suspense—shots 
as true as a rifle ball—and unguarded moments when a stroke of 
strategy can snatch a brilliant victory from almost certain defeat! 


No indoor sport can match their. merry cross-fire—tt caps each 
climax with a burst of laughter! 

Thousands of homes are endowed with Billiards.’ Mothers, 
fathers, sons and daughters, and guests—everybody plays nowadays. 

And a real Brunswick Table will make your home the center of 
your social life—win boys and girls and keep them off the street. 


Brunswick Home 


Billiard Tables 


“GRAND,” “BABY GRAND” AND “CONVERTIBLES” 


These superb Carom and Pocket Tables are built exactly like our famous 
regulation tables—yet sizes and designs that harmonize with home surroundings. 
Men who are wizards at billiards—Hoppe, Sutton, Inman—perform their hardest 
shots on these home styles. 


Life—speed—accuracy—all scientific playing qualities are attained. 


The “GRAND” and ‘‘ BABY GRAND” are made by masters of cabinet work, 
from rare and beautiful mahogany, richly inlaid. Have genuine Vermont slate bed, 
Monarch cushions—famed for lightning action—and fast imported billiard cloth. 


ee 


l 


No Home Too Small Playing Outfit FREE 


The “Baby Balls, Hand-Tapered Cues, Rack, Markers, 
Grand”’ equipment—serve as perfect Library Spirit Level, Tips, Cue Clamps, Table Cover, 
and Dining Tables when not in use for Bil- Chalk, Brush, expert rules on “‘How to Play,” 
liards. Every home has space for a real Bruns- etc., all included complete without extra cost. 
wick Table—an attic, basement, den, living Now get our famous billiard book, “ Bil- 
room, library, or a special room for billiards. liards—The Home Magnet,” that pictures 


all Brunswick Home Tables in actual colors, 
20 Cents a Day 


gives low factory prices and full details. Sent 

FREE. Just mail us the coupon while the 
Our po keg? plan lets you try any edition lasts. 

Brunswick 30 days in your home—then pay cate = nan naiaen 

monthly as you play. Thousands of: families ai Billi > Yel - K R E 

are buying like this—lterms as low as 20 cents Mail for 1 la >» Boo: ce E 

a day! : eae 5 

The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. (383) 

Dept. 9-Y, 623-633 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
You may send me postpaid, free, your color- 

illustrated catalog— 


“Billiards —-The Home Magnet” 


with details of your 30-day trial offer. This puts 
me under no obligation. 


“‘Convertible’”’ models—with 
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Why Not Live the Thoroughly 


Successful Life? 


I know that I can easily, quickly Pupils are men and 
and positively prove to you that you women; ranging 
are only half as alive as you must be in i to 92. 


to realize the joys and benefits of liv- 
ing in full; and that you are only half 
as well as you should be, half as vigor- 
ous as you can be, half as ambitious 
as you may be, and only half as well 
developed as you ought to be. 

The fact is that no matter who you 
are, whether you are young or old, 
weak or strong, rich or poor, I can 
prove to you readily by demonstra- 
tion that you are leading an inferior 
life, and I want the opportunity to 
show you the way in which you may 
completely and easily, without incon- 
venience or loss of time, come in pos- 
session of new life, vigor, energy, 
development and a higher realization 
of life, success and happiness. 
Become Superior to Other Men. The 
Swoboda System can make a better 
human being of you, physically, men- 
tally and in every way. It creates a 
greater activity of the forces of life 
which in you are partially dormant, 
thus compelling them to become more 
alive and positive, enabling you to 
grow and evolutionize to a higher 
state of perfection. The Swoboda 
System can do more for you than you 
can imagine. It can so vitalize every 
organ, tissue and cell of your body as 
to make the mere act of living a joy. 
It can give you an intense, thrilling 
and pulsating nature. It can increase 
your very life. I not only promise it, 
I guarantee it. 

Why Take Less Than Your Full Share 
of Life and Pleasure? Are you living 
a full and successful life? Why not 
always be at your best?—thoroughly 
well, virile, energetic. Why not in- 
vest in yourself and make the most of 
your every opportunity? It is easy when you know how. The Swoboda System points the 
way. It requires no drugs, no appliances, no dieting, no study, no loss of time, no special bathing; 
there is nothing to worry you. It gives ideal mental and physical conditions without inconven- 
ience or trouble. 

The Swoboda System of Conscious Evolution is no experiment. 
pupils all over the world. I have among my pupils hundreds of doctors, judges, senators, 
members of cabinet, ambassadors, governors, thousands of business and professional men, 
farmers, mechanics and laborers, and almost an equal number of women—more than two hundred 
thousand people have profited through this system. 


Your Earning Power, your success, depend entirely upon your energy, health, vitality, memory 
and will power. Without these, all knowledge becomes of small value, for it cannot be put into 
active use. The Swoboda System can make you tireless, improve your memory, intensify your 
will power, and make you physically just as you ought to be. I promise it. 


WHAT OTHERS HAVE TO SAY 


“Can't describe the satisfaction I feel.” 

“Worth more than a thousand dollars to me in increased 
ysical capacity.” 

abled by your sy: stem to do work of mental 


Originator of 
Conscious Evolution 


I am giving it successfully to 


my capacity both physically and mentally is increasing 
daily.’ 

“T have heard your system highly recommended for years, 
but I did not realize the effectiv eness of it until I tried it. Iam 


character previously impossible for me. glad indeed that I am now taking it.” 
“TI was very skeptical, now am pleased with results; have “Your system develc ope ed me most wonderfully.” 
gained 17 pounds.” “T think your system is wonderful. I thought I was in the 
“The very first lessons began to work magic. In my grat- best of physical health before I wrote for your course, but I 
itude, I am telling my croaking and complaining friends, ‘Try can now note the greatest improvement even in this short time. 
Swoboda.’” I cannot recommend your system too highly. Do not hesitate 
“Words cannot explain the new life it imparts both to body to refer to me.” 
and brain.” “You know more about the human body than any man with 


whom I have ever come in contact personally or otherwise.” 

“Your diagnosis and explanation of my brain trouble was a 
revelation to me. I have had the best physicians of my State, 
but your grasp of the human body exceeds anything I have 
ever heard or known. I have read your letters to many people, 
also to my physicians, who marvel at them.” 


“Tt reduced my weight 29 pounds, increased my chest expan- 
sion 5 inches, reduced my waist 6 inches.” 

“T cannot recommend your system too highly, and without 
flattery believe that its propagation has been of great benefit 
to the health of the country.” 

“My reserve force makes me feel that nothing is impossible, 
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0) MY NEW COPYRIGHTED BOOK IS FREE. It 
ivy <4 explains the SWOBODA SYSTEM OF CONSCIOUS 
© A EVOLUTION and the human body as it has never been 


«4 


explained before. It will startle, educate, and enlighten 
you. 


My book is not a dry treatise on anatomy and physiol- 
ogy. It tells in a highly interesting and simple manner 
just what you have always wanted to know about yourself. 


You will cherish this book for having given you the 
first real understanding of your body and mind. It 
shows how you may be able to obtain a superior life; it 
explains how you may make use of natural laws for your 
own advantage. 


My book will give you a better understanding of your- 
self than you could obtain from a college course. The 
information which it imparts cannot be obtained else- 
where at any price. It shows the unlimited possibilities 
for you through conscious evolution of your cells; it 
explains my discoveries and what they are doing for men 
and women. Thousands have advanced themselves in 
every way through a better realization and conscious use 
of the principles which I have discovered and which I dis- 


Age is no 


bar to the close in my book. It also explains the DANGERS OF 

eke arts EXERCISE and of EXCESSIVE DEEP BREATHING. 
: I offer my System on a basis which makes it impossible for you 

be derived to lose a single penny. My oe ne is startling Goatital alt 

from the and fraud-proof. 

Swoboda Write for my FREE BOOK a full particulars today before 

it slips your mind. Make up your mind to at least learn the 

personal facts concerning the SWOBODA SYSTEM OF CONSCIOUS 

mail in- EVOLUTION for men and women. 

structions 


ALOIS P. SWOBODA 
1238 Aeolian Hall New York City, N.Y. 
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to pass, I controlled myself to master the 
following screed: 


“RED GAP’S DISTINGUISHED VISITOR 


“Colonel Marmaduke Ruggles of Lon- 
don and Paris, late of the British Army, 
bon vivant and man of the world, is in our 
midst for an indefinite stay, being at pres- 
ent the honored house guest of Senator and 
Mrs. James Knox Floud, who returned 
from foreign parts on the five-sixteen flyer 
yesterday afternoon. 

“Colonel Ruggles has long been inti- 
mately associated with the family of his 
Lordship, the Earl of Brinstead, and es- 
pecially with his lordship’s brother, the 
Honorable George Augustus Vane-Basing- 
well, with whom he has recently been 
sojourning in la belle France. In a brief 
interview which the Colonel genially ac- 
corded ye scribe, he expressed himself as 
delighted with our thriving little city. 

““Tt’s somewhat a town—if I’ve caught 
your American slang,’ he said with a merry 
twinkle in his eyes. ‘You have the garden 
spot of the West, if not of the civilized 
world, and your people display a charm 
that must be, I dare say, typically Amer- 
ican. Altogether I am enchanted with the 
wonders I have beheld since landing at your 
New York, particularly with the habit your 
best people have of roughing it in camps 
like that of Mr. C. Belknap-Jackson among 
the mountains of New York, where I was 
most pleasantly entertained by himself and 
his delightful wife. The length of my stay 
among you is uncertain, though I have been 
pressed by the Flouds, with whom I am 
stopping, and by the C. Belknap-Jacksons 
to prolong it indefinitely, and in fact to 
achend myself to an extent with your social 
ife. 

“The Colonel is a man of distinguished 
appearance, with the seasoned bearing of an 
old campaigner, and though at moments he 
displays that cool reserve so typical of the 
English gentleman, evidence was not lack- 
ing last evening that he can unbend on 
occasion. At the lawn féte held in the spa- 
cious grounds of Judge Ballard, where a 
myriad Japanese lanterns made the scene a 
veritable fairyland, he was quite the most 
sought-after notable present, and gayly 
tripped the light fantastic toe with the élite 
of Red Gap’s smart set there assembled. 

“From his cordial manner of entering 
into the spirit of the affair, we predict that 
Colonel Ruggles will be a decided acquisi- 
tion to our social life, and we understand 
that a series of recherché entertainments in 
his honor has already been planned by Mrs. 
County-Judge Ballard, who took the dis- 
tinguished guest under her wing the moment 
he appeared last evening. Welcome to our 
city, Colonel! And may the warm hearts 
of Red Gap cause you to forget that Euro- 
pean world of fashion of which you have 
long been so distinguished an ornament!” 


In a sickening silence I finished the thing. 
As the absurd sheet fell from my nerveless 
fingers Mrs. Effie cried in a voice hoarse 
with emotion: 

“Do you realize the dreadful thing you’ ve 
done to us?” 

Speechless I was with humiliation, un- 
equal even to protesting that I had said 
nothing of the sort to the press chap. I 
mean to say he had wretchedly twisted my 
harmless words. 

“Have you nothing to say for yourself?” 
demanded Mrs. Belknap-Jackson, also in a 
voice hoarse with emotion. I glanced at 
her husband. He, too, was pale with anger 
and trembling so that I fancied he durst not 
trust himself to speak. 

“The wretched man,’’declared Mrs. Effie, 
addressing them all, “‘simply can’t realize 
how disgraceful it is. Oh, we shall never be 
able to live it down!” 

“Imagine those flippant Spokane sheets 
dressing up the thing,” hissed Belknap- 
Jackson, speaking for the first time. ‘‘Im- 
agine their blackguardly humor!” 

“And that awful Cousin Egbert!”’ broke 
in Mrs. Effie, pointing a desperate finger 
toward him. ‘‘Think of the laughingstock 
he’ll become! Why, he’ll simply never be 
able to hold up his head again.” 

“Say, you listen here,”’ exclaimed Cousin 
Egbert with sudden heat: ‘‘never you mind 
about my head. I always been able to hold 
up my head any time I felt like it.”” And 
again to me he threw out: ‘‘Don’t you let 
’em bluff you, Bill!” 

“T gave him a notice for the paper,” ex- 
plained Mrs. Effie plaintively; “‘I’d written 
it all nicely out to save them time in the 
office, and that would have prevented this 
disgrace, but he never gave it in.” 
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“T clean forgot it,’’ declared the offender 
“What with one thing and another 
gassing back and forth with some of tha 
boys, it kind of went out of my head.” | 

“Meeting our best people—actually 
dancing with them!’ murmured 
Belknap-Jackson in a voice vibrant 
horror. ““My dear, I truly am so so 


“You people entertained him delig 
fully at your camp,’ ’ murmured Mrs. E 
quickly in her turn, with a gesture to 
the journal. 

“Oh, we’re both i in it. I know, I kn 
Lice appalling.” 

“We'll never be able to live it doy m,’ 
said Mrs. Effie. ‘‘ We shall have to go aw 
somewhere.” 

““Can’t you imagine what Jen Bal 
will say when she learns the truth?” as 
the other bitterly. ‘‘Say we did it on p 
ili and just as all our 
scraps were being smoothed out, so we co 
get together and put that Bohemian s 
its place. Oh, it’s so dreadful!” On1 
verge of tears she seemed. 

‘“And scarcely a word mentioned of 
own return—when I’d taken such 
with the notice!” 

“Listen here,’ said Cousin Eg 
brightly: ‘“‘I’ll take the piece down 
and he can, print it in his paper for yo 
to-morrow.” 

“You can’t understand,” she replied in 
patiently. “I casually mentioned ea 
ing brought an English manservant 
that now and insult all our best people 
received him!” 

“ Pathetic how little the poor chap unc 
stands,” sighed Belknap-Jackson. i 
sense at all of our plight—naturally, nat 
urally!” 

““A series of entertainments 
planned in his honor,’’’ quavered 
Belknap-Jackson. Ps 

“<The most sought-after notable pre 
ent,’’’ echoed Mrs. Effie viciously. 

Again and again I had essayed to protes 
my innocence, only to provoke renewe 
outbursts. I could but stand there wit 
what dignity I retained and let them sam 
me. 

Cousin Egbert now spoke again: 4 

“Shucks! What's all the fuss? ual 
cause I took Bill out and give him a goo 
time! Didn’t you say yourself in that ther 
very piece that he’d impart to comin 
functions an air of smartness like they hay 
all over Europe? Didn’t you write tha 
very words? And ain’t he already done) 
the very first night he gets here, right ¢ 
that there lawn feet where I took him 
What for do you jump on me then? 
took him and he done it; he done it goo 
Bill’s a born mixer. Why, he had all thei 
North Side society dames stung the minul 
I flashed him; after him quicker than he’ 
could scorch a feather; run out from und 
their hats to get introduced to him. An 
now you all turn on me like a passel | 
starved wolves.” He finished with a noi 
of genuine irritation I had never heard } 
his voice. ; 

“The poor creature’s demented,” 

marked Mrs. Belknap-J. ackson pityingly. 

“Always been that way,” said Mr 
Effie hopelessly. 

Belknap-Jackson contented himself wit 
a mere clicking sound of commiseration. 

“Allright, then, if you’re so smart,”’ ec 
tinued Cousin Egbert. “Just the sam 
Bill, here, is the most popular thing in tl 
whole Kulanche Valley this minute, so all 
got to say is if you want to play this he 
society game you better stick close by hir 
First @hing you know, some them oth 
dames’llhave himwonfromyou. That Mi 
Ballard’s going to invite him to supper! 
dinner or some other doings right away. 
heard her say so.” ‘i 

To my astonishment a curious and pr 
longed silence greeted this amazing tirad 
The three at length were regarding 01 
another almost furtively. Belknap-Jacks« 
began to pace the floor in deep thought. 

“After all, no one knows except ou 
selves,’”’ he said in curiously hushed ton 
at last. é : 

a Of course it’s one way out of a dread 
mess,” observed his wife. . 

“Colonel Marmaduke Ruggles of ‘ 
British Army,” said Mrs. Effie in a pecull 
tone, as if she were trying over a song. © 

“Tt may indeed be the best way out a 
impossible situation,” continued pean 
Jackson musingly. “Otherwise we fa 
social upheaval that might leave us 5 
moralized for years—say nothing of maki 
us a laughingstock with the rabble. In fac rf 
I see nothing else to be done.”’ 


usin Egbert would be sure to spoil it 
in,’”’ objected Mrs. Effie, glaring at 
p-Jackson. 

. danger,’’ returned Belknap-Jackson 
is superior smile. ‘‘Being quite un- 
, realize what has happened he will 
ally unable to realize what is going 
spen. We may speak before him as 
a babe in arms; the amenities of the 
yn are forever beyond him.” 

vuess I always been able to hold up 
ad when I felt like it,’’ put in Cousin 
now again both sullen and puz- 
/Once more he threw out his en- 
fementtome: “Don’t let’emrun any 
Bill. They can’t touch you and they 
t ” 


luch him!’’ murmured Mrs. Belknap- 

jn with an able sneer. ‘‘My dear, 

», trial he must have been to you. I 

\knew. He’s as bad as the Mater, 
” 


‘d such hopes I had of him in Paris,” 
. Mrs. Effie, ‘“‘when he was taking 
_and dressing for dinner and every- 


,an be pushed just so far,’’ muttered 
jender darkly. 

re was now aring at the door which I 
ine liberty of answering, and received 
»tes from a messenger. One bore the 
‘s of Mrs. Floud and the other was 
astonishingly to myself, the name 
ed-by ‘‘ Colonel.” 

uat’s Jen Ballard’s stationery,” cried 
Zelknap-Jackson. ‘‘Trust her not to 
ne second in getting busy!” 

it he mustn’t answer the door that 
‘exclaimed her husband as I handed 
‘“ffie her note. 

y were indeed both from my acquaint- 
vf the night before. Receiving per- 
n to read my own I found it to be a 
| invitation for the following Friday. 
Uffie looked up from hers. 

1s all too true,”’ she announced grimly. 
e asked to dinner and she earnestly 
dear Colonel Ruggles will have made 
er engagement. She also says hasn’t 
Berlingest English accent. Oh, isn’t 
ess! ” 

yu see how right I am,”’ said Belknap- 
om. 

guess we’ve got to go through with 
meeded Mrs. Effie. 

ae pushing thing that Ballard woman 
bserved her friend. 

aggles!”’ exclaimed Belknap-Jackson, 
ssing me with sudden decision. 

ps, Sir.” 

sten carefully! I’m quite serious. In 
you will try to address me as if I 
rour equal. Ah! Rather, you will try 
dress me as if you were my equal. I 
say it will come to you easily after a 
| practice. Your employers will wish 
») address them in the same manner. 
vill cultivate toward us a manner of 
friendliness—remember I’m entirely 
s—quite as if you were one of us. You 
try to be, in short, the Colonel Mar- 
ke Ruggles that wretched penny-a- 
ias foisted upon these innocent people. 
hall thus avert a most humiliating 
temps.” 

» thing fair staggered me. I fell 
y into the chair by which I had stood, 
e first time in a not uneventful career 
z that my savoir-faire had been over- 


uite right,” he went on. ‘‘Be seated 
2 of us,” and he amazingly proffered 
S$ cigarette case. 

'o take one, old chap,’ he insisted as 
ikly waved it away; and against my 
didso. “‘Daresay you'll fancy them— 
-throat cigarette especially prescribed 
2.” He now held amatch so that I was 
»dto smoke. Never have I been in less 
r for it. 

here! Not so hard, is it? You see, 
getting on famously.” 

in’t I always said Bill was a good 
‘Y” called Cousin Egbert, but his 
erie was pointedly ignored. 

‘ow,’ continued Belknap-Jackson, 
pose you tell us in a chatty, friendly 
just what you think about this re- 
able affair.” 

sat forward interestedly. 

ut I met what I supposed were your 
ters,’ I said; ‘‘your small trades- 
your artisans, clerks, shop-assistants, 
it-farmers and the like. I’d no idea in 
vorld they were your county families. 
ed quite a bit too jolly for that. And 
press chap—preposterous, quite! He 
ed me rather, I admit, but he made it 
y different. Your pressmen are re- 
able. That thing is a fair crumpler.” 
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“But surely,” put in Mrs. Effie, ‘you 
could see that Mrs. Judge Ballard must be 
one of our best people?” 

“IT saw she was a goodish sort,” I ex- 
plained, ‘“‘but it never occurred to me one 
would meet her in your best houses. And 
when she spoke of entertaining me I fancied 
I might stroll by her cottage some fair day 
and be asked in to a slice from one of her 
own loaves and a dish of tea. There was 
that about her.” 

“Mercy!” exclaimed both ladies, Mrs. 
Belknap-Jackson adding—a bit maliciously 
I thought: ‘‘Oh, don’t you awfully wish 
Jen Ballard could hear him say it just that 
way!” 

“As to the title,’ I continued, ‘Mr. 
Egbert has from the first had a curious 
American tendency to present me to his 
many friends as ‘Colonel.’ I am sure he 
means as little by it as when he calls me ‘Bill,’ 
which I have often reminded him is not a 
name of mine.” 

““Oh, we understand the poor chap is a 
social incompetent,” said Belknap-Jackson 
with a despairing shrug. 

“Say, look here,’’ suddenly exclaimed 
Cousin Egbert, a new heat in his tone: 
“What I call Bill ain’t a marker to what I 
call you when I really get going. Youought 
to hear me some day when I’m feeling 
right.” 

“Really!’’? exclaimed the other with 
elaborate sarcasm. 

“Yes, sir. Surest thing you know. I 
could call you a lot of good things right 
now if so many ladies wasn’t around. You 
don’t think I’d be afraid, do you? Why, 
Bill there had you licked with one wallop.” 

“But really, really!’’ protested the other 
with a helpless shrug to the ladies, who were 
gasping with dismay. 

“You ruffian!” cried Mrs. 
Jackson. 

“Egbert Floud,’ said Mrs. Effie fiercely, 
“vou will apologize to Charles before you 
leave this room. The idea of forgetting 
yourself that way! Apologize at once!” 

“Oh, very well,’’ he grumbled; “‘I apolo- 
gize like I’m made to.” But he added 
quickly with even more irritation: “‘Only 
don’t you get the idea it’s because I’m 
afraid of you.” 

“Tush, tush!” said. Belknap-Jackson. 

“No, sir; I apologize, but it ain’t for one 
minute because I’m afraid of you.” 

“Your bare apology is ample; I’m bound 
to accept it,’ replied the other, a bit un- 
easily I thought. 

“Come right down to it,’’ continued 
Cousin Egbert, ‘‘I ain’t afraid of hardly 
any person. I can be pushed just so far.” 
Here he looked significantly at Mrs. Effie. 

“After all I’ve tried to do for him!”’ she 
moaned. “I thought he had something in 
him.”’ 

“Darn it all, I like to be friendly with 
my friends,’’ he bluntly persisted. ‘‘I call a 
man anything that suits me. And I ain’t 
ever apologized yet because I was afraid. 
I want all parties here to get that.” 

“Say no more, please. It’s quite under- 
stood,” said Belknap-Jackson hastily. 

The other subsided into low mutterings. 

“‘T trust you fully understand the situa- 
tion, Ruggles—Colonel Ruggles,” Belknap- 
Jackson continued to me. 

“‘Tt’s preposterous, but plain as a pillar- 
box,’”’ I answered. ‘‘I can only regret it as 
keenly as any right-minded person should. 
Of course it’s not at all what I’ve been 
accustomed to.” 

“Very well. Then I suggest that you 
accompany me for a drive this afternoon. 
I’ll call for you with the trap, say at three.” 

‘‘Perhaps,”’ suggested his wife, ‘‘it might 
be as well if Colonel Ruggles were to come 
to us as a guest.’’ She was regarding me 
with a gaze that was frankly speculative. 

“Oh, not atall, not at all!” retorted Mrs. 
Effie crisply. ‘‘Having been announced as 
our house guest—never do in the world for 
him to go to you so soon. We must be 
careful in this. Later, perhaps, my dear.” 

Briefly the ladies measured each other 
with a glance. Could it be, I asked myself, 
that they were sparring for the possession 
of me? 

“Naturally he will be asked about every- 
where, and there’ll be loads of entertaining 
to do in return.” 

“Of course,’ returned Mrs. Effie, “and 
I’d never think of putting it off on to you, 
dear, when we’re wholly to blame for the 
awful thing.” 

“So thoughtful of you, dear,” replied her 
friend coldly. 

“At three, then,” said Belknap-Jackson 
as we arose. 

“T shall be delighted,” I murmured. 


Belknap- 
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Crisp lood for 
i... Crisp 
Mornings 


Don’t be a slave 

to any habit; don’t 
imagine you must 
- wait 20 minutes for 
_ aheavy, soggy break- 
fast, just because it’s 
Winter and there’s a 
fire in the kitchen. 
Try a crisp, tasty 
Winter breakfast 
that’s ready-to-eat. 


Try Kellogg’s Toasted 
Corn Flakes with milk - 
or cream for lunch to-. 
day. You'll be sur- 

prised what a good 
lunch it really makes. 


TOASTED 
CORN FLAKES 


You'll find them 
just as good as they 
were last Summer. 
Toasted Corn Flakes 
are now good in any 
weather, in any sea- 
son and at any meal. 
Kelloge’s Waxtite 
package brings them 
to your table as they 
left the ovens—crisp, 
fresh and tender. 


Look for this me ! 
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DopGce GROTHERS 


MOTOR CAR 


Not merely a few re- 
finements, but the 
highest form of refine- 
ment at every point, 
even to minor details 


An example of this is the beauty and complete- 
ness of the black enamel instrument board 
with its equipment of oil gauge, battery 
gauge, gasoline pressure gauge and pump, 
carburetor adjustment, speedometer, dash 
light and switches—all nickeled 


The price of the car complete is $785 
f. o. b. Detroit 


DopnGeE BROTHERS, DETROIT 


ES 
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You Can Turn Down Your Electric Light Now 


just as you do your gas. Use the Dim-a-lite. You can_get practically 
any shade of light desired by just pulling the chain of the Dim-a-lite. This 
is a simple, portable attachment that screws into any socket or fits any 
lamp or current. It isn’t a lamp, remember. 


DIM-A-LITE 


Unbreakable—Gives Five Changes of Light 
Full — Half — Dim — Night Light — Out 


Think of the great convenience of having a dim light all night and the big 
saving of current you can secure by having the Dim-a-lite in your bath- 
room, bedroom, sick room, hall and stairway. 


Price $1.00 — Unlimited Guarantee 


At electrical, hardware, department and drug stores or direct from us if 
your dealer can’t supply you. Write for free interesting book No. 20. 


WIRT COMPANY, Mfrs. and Patentees, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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“T bet you won’t,”’ said Cousin Egbert 
sourly. “‘He wants to show you off.’”’ This 
T could see was ignored as a sheer indecency. 

“‘We shall have to get a reception in 
quick,’ said Mrs. Effie, her eyes narrowed 
in calculation. . 

“T don’t see what all the fuss was about,” 
remarked Cousin Egbert again, as if to him- 
self—‘‘tearing me to pieces like a passel of 
wolves!”’ 

The Belknap-Jacksons left hastily, not 
deigning him a glance. And to do the poor 
soul justice, I believe he did not at all know 
what the fuss had been about. The niceties 
of the situation were beyond him, dear old 
sort though he had shown himself to be. I 
knew then I was never again to be harsh 
with him, let him dress as he would. 

“Say,” he asked the moment we were 
alone, ‘““you remember that thing you 
called him back there that night—‘ blighted 
little mug’ was it?” 

“Tt’s best forgotten, sir,” I said. 

“Well, sir, some way it sounded just the 
thing to call him. It sounded bully. What 
does it mean?” 

So far was his darkened mind from com- 
prehending that I, in a foreign land, among 
a weird people, must now have a go at be- 
ing a gentleman; and that if I fluffed my 
catch we should all be gossiped to rags! 

Alone in my room I made a hasty in- 
ventory of my wardrobe. Thanks to the 
circumstance that the Honorable George, 
despite my warning, had for several years 
refused to bant, it was rather well stocked. 
The evening clothes were irreproachable; 
so were the frock coat and a morning suit. 
Of waistcoats there were a number showing 
but slight wear. The three lounge suits of 
tweed, though slightly demoded, would 
still be vogue in this remote spot. For 
sticks, gloves, cravats and body linen I saw 
that I should be compelled to levy on the 
store I had laid in for Cousin Egbert, and I 
happily discovered that his top hat set me 
quite effectively. 

Also in a casket of trifles that had knocked 
about in my box I had the good fortune to 
find the monocle that the Honorable George 
had discarded some years before on the 
ground that it was “‘bally nonsense.” I 
screwed the glass into my eye. The effect 
was tremendous. 

Rather a lark I might have thought it 
but for the false military title. That was 
rank deception, and I have always re- 
garded any sort of wrongdoing as detest- 
able. Perhaps if he had introduced me as 
a mere subaltern in a line regiment—but 
I was powerless. 

For the afternoon’s drive I chose the 
smartest of the lounge suits, a Carlsbad hat 
which Cousin Egbert had bitterly resented 
for himself, and for top coat a light-weight, 
straight-hanging Chesterfield with velvet 
collar, which, although the cut studiously 
avoids a fitted effect, is yet a garment that 
intrigues the eye when carried with any 
distinction. So many top coats are but 
mere wrappings! I had, too, gloves of a 
delicately contrasting tint. 

Altogether I felt I had turned myself out 
well, and this I found to be the verdict of 
Mrs. Effie, who engaged me in the hall to 
say that I was to have anything in the way 
of equipment I liked to ask for. Belknap- 
Jackson also, arriving now in a smart trap 
to which he drove two cobs tandem, was 
at once impressed and made me compli- 
ments upon my tenue. I was aware that I 
appeared not badly beside him. I mean to 
say I felt that I was vogue in the finest 
sense of the word. 

Mrs. Effie waved us a farewell from the 
doorway, and I was conscious that from 
several houses on either side of the avenue 
we attracted more than a bit of attention. 
There were doors opened, blinds pushed 
aside, faces—that sort of thing. 

At a leisurely pace we progressed through 
the main thoroughfares. That we created 
a sensation, especially along the commer- 
cial streets where my host halted at shops 
to order goods, cannot be denied. Furore 
is perhaps the word. I mean to say almost 
quite everyone stared. Rather more like 
a parade it was than I could have wished, 
but I was again resolved to be a dead 
sportsman. 

Among those who saluted us from time 
to time were several of the lesser towns- 
men to whom Cousin Egbert had presented 
me the evening before, and I now perceived 
that most of these were truly persons I 
must not know in my present station— 
hodmen, road menders, grooms, delivery 
chaps—that sort. In responding to the 
often florid salutations of such I instilled 
into my barely perceptible nod a certain 
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frigidity that I trusted might be infor} 
I mean to say, having now a positj 
keep up it would never do at all to¢ 
and pal about loosely as Cousin Egbe) 

When we had done a fairish num; 
streets, both of shops and villas, wef 
out a winding roadway along a tarn 
country club. The house was an | 
tentious structure of native wood, fr 
a couple of tennis courts and a golfing} 
but although it was tea time not a so 
present. 

Having unlocked the door my ho 
gested refreshment, and I consented’ 
take of a glass of sherry and a biscuit, 
these, it seemed, were not to be had; s 
pegs of ginger ale found in an ice-ch 
sat for a time and chatted. J 

“You will find us crude, Ruggles 
warned you,” my host observed. * 
this deserted club house at this hor 
tells the story. Take again the mai 
sherry and a biscuit—so simple! } 
one ever thinks of them, and what you 
by a biscuit is in this wretched hole 
of as a cracker.” 

I thanked him for the item, resoly 
add it to my list of curious America 
Already I had begun a narrative of r 
ventures in this wild land, a thing 
tentatively entitled Alonein North Ar 

“Though we have people in abu 
of ample means,” he went on, “‘yc¢ 
regret to know that we have not ac 
a leisured class. Barely once in a for 
will you see this club patronized, aj 
the pains I took in its organization. 
simply haven’t evolved to the ide 
sometimes I have moments in whiel 
spair of their ever doing so.” ; 

As usual he grew depressed when 
ing of social Red Gap, so that we ¢ 
tarry long in the silent place that 
have been quite alive with people s 
having their tea. As we drove bi 
touched briefly and with all delicacy 
changed relations. 

“What made me only too glad to ¢ 
to it,” he said, “‘is the sodden depra 
that Floud chap. Really he’s a met 
the community. I saw from the d& 
ate leer on his face this morning that 
not be able to keep silent about thé 
affair of ours back there. Mark my{ 
he’ll talk. And fancy how embar; 
had you continued in the office for 
you were engaged. Fancy it being k 
had been assaulted by a—— You sé¢j 
I mean. But now let him talk his} 
What is it? A mere disagreement bj 
two gentlemen, generous, hot-tei) 
chaps, followed by mutual apolog 
mere nothing.” 

I was conscious of more than a lit} 
tation at his manner of speaking of 6 
Egbert, but this in my new char, 
could hardly betray. 

When he set me down at the Floud| 
“Thanks for the breeze-out,”’ I said! 
with an easy wave of the hand andi 
tones, ‘‘Good day, Jackson! See you 
old chap!” 

I had nerved myself to it as to an] 
and was rewarded by a glow such3$ 
suffused me that morning in Paris a} 
shameful proceedings with Cousin | 
and the Indian, Tuttle. I mean ti 
felt again that wonderful thrill of} 
ity—quite as if my superiors were ( 
about me. 

Inside the house Mrs. Effie adi 
the last of a heap of invitations for ¢ 
reception. ‘‘To meet Colonel Marti 
Ruggles,” they read. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 


Pocket Air Bag 


MINE-RESCUE oxygen apparé 
been developed lately so that 
are now provided small enough 
a large-size pocket and weighing ¢ 
pounds. One will supply a miner wi 
air for half an hour or more. They 
intended to take the place of the si 
apparatus used by rescue crews afte 
disaster, but rather for constant r 
in the mine; so that whenever noxio 
develop a miner can quickly put 
apparatus and work his way out. 
The whole affair is simple, consis 

small cylinder of oxygen, a breathi 
a cartridge case containing chemical 
tube for the mouth. Air is breathed 
out of the breathing bag. The ch 
absorb the bad gases that come ou 
breath, and at short intervals the ai 
bag is freshened by the admission 0 
from the cylinder. 


y but the Metropolitan. 
it because they are the only people 
yuld be doing it.” 

t I called up President Bennington 
Metropolitan this afternoon,” said 
or Peyton, proprietor of the Poplar 
Imporium, with a deeply worried ex- 
nm. ‘‘I’ve met him twice—that is, in 


yurban mind looked at the matter it 
be as improbable that a person like 
f should have a real acquaintance 
, man worth twenty million dollars 
ad dined with a king as that one of 
n clerks should be on easy terms with 
ber of the celestial hierarchy. ‘‘ Mr. 
agton told me, on his honor, that his 
ny had nothing whatever to do with 
d never heard of it until somebody 
‘re reported the fact.’’ He made the 
ient, not disputatiously, but as one 
ig an inexplicable fact. 
le Nicholas Lowden smiled across the 
at him in amiable condescension. 
‘e are the gas mains. Anybody can 
rthere and look at them, feel of them. 
van’t argue them away. There they 
Here are half a dozen printed agree- 
that the solicitors left at houses to 
med. You can’t argue them away. 
not doing it. Who else is there to 
-except the Metropolitan? If Mr. 
ngton should walk up and hit you on 
yse, and then declare on his honor he 
t done it, would you believe him?” 
implication was so startling, in view 
aderick J. Bennington’s wealth and 
ng social position, that Director 
n turned to Director Hicks as though 
ig aid to refute it. But Director 
” small eyes, set near together, 
led sarcastically. Plainly Mr. Hicks 
he matter just as Mr. Lowden did. 
»eyton, thus unsupported, could only 
| his eyes in embarrassed confusion 
yerplexedly scratch the crown of his 
aead. 
f course it’s Metropolitan Gas,” said 
tor Hicks decisively, having gone short 
etropolitan stock to the extent of a 
and shares the day before. ‘‘They’re 
z to throw a scare into us. They want 
‘k up our stock cheap and they think 
can frighten us into a panic. They 
} we're a lot of suburban simpletons 
hat they can make monkeys of us.” 
‘\xactly!” declared Elmer Furbush, 
had suggested that Mr. Hicks say 
1 “They think this company is just a 
/ suburban lamb and all it’ll do is to 
| plaintively when they show a pair of 
!s. There is only one way to meet ’em, 
hat is to go them one better. We can 
\zas mains and hire solicitors as well as 
: can’’—a fact strictly within his knowl- 
; as he had bought the mains and hired 
solicitors that appeared in Sherman 
nt. “If they think we’re afraid of ’em 
Il heave a brick at us whenever they 
1 ike it. We've got to show ’em we're 
|fraid. Then they'll be round here, hat 
und, asking us what we want.” 
| spoke so boldly and his deep-set eyes 
senged so defiantly that the whole 
}: felt the onset of his will, and even 
ctor Dewey, most pacific of men, has- 
‘ito nod approval, as though truculence 
a principle with him. The motions 
jush made were carried unanimously. 
‘ext day ponderous wagons distributed 
‘nains eastward from Burnside Avenue 
‘ne territory of the Metropolitan Gas 
“pany, and brisk solicitors invited 
yeholders in that neighborhood to sign 
/) agreements by which they consented 
ke gas from the Poplar Park Company 
pe dollar a thousand feet, instead of the 
jw and a quarter which they paid the 
zoncern. 
!so the Poplar Park Company applied 
a commissioner of public works for 


aission to open certain streets in which 
esired to lay gas mains immediately, 
bh brought the matter to the notice of 
metropolitan newspapers. To them 
setor Lowden, on behalf of the Poplar 
< Company, gave a statement that 
ed, with considerable exaggeration, the 
ling of mains westward from Burnside 
jnue, and roundly abused Metropolitan 
| a8 a remorseless and swollen octopus 
}: was trying to support a load of heavily 
he stock by practicing rank extortion 
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THE GAS WAR 


(Continued from Page 15) 


upon a helpless public, as every gasman 
knew it could sell its product at a dollar a 
thousand feet and still make a huge profit. 
In support of that assertion he added some 
figures, said to be taken from the Metro- 
politan Company’s books, which caused 
President Bennington’s pink face to turn a 
deep purple. 

The newspapers, of course, made much 
of the statement and of the impending gas 
war, and with that fondness for a great 
public-service corporation which always 
characterizes the metropolitan press they 
heaved a shower of cobblestones at the big 
company on their own hook. President 
Bennington desired peace. But human 
nature in possession of twenty million dol- 
lars functions much the same as when in 
possession of twenty cents. Having been 
hit on the nose Mr. Bennington obeyed the 
impulse to strike back. Real Metropolitan 
Gas mains and real Metropolitan solicitors 
appeared in Poplar Park territory. While 
Poplar Park workmen tore up the streets 
east of Burnside Avenue, ruining the pave- 
ment and impeding traffic, for the purpose 
of laying new mains alongside old ones that 
were used to only half their capacity, 
Metropolitan workmen tore up the streets 
and ruined the pavement west of Burnside 
Avenue. Solicitors swarmed over the ter- 
ritory: Poplar Park striving to retain its 
patrons while securing as many Metropol- 
itan patrons as possible, and Metropolitan 
trying to take as many Poplar Park patrons 
and lose as few of its own as possible. 

Metropolitan Gas with its fifty millions 
capital was a Goliath, and Poplar Park 
Gas with its one million a barely knee-high 
David. But thelittle company had a certain 
strategical advantage. It could reduce the 
price of gas outright to one dollar a thou- 
sand feet. But Metropolitan Gas could not 
charge one price in the western edge of its 
territory and another price in the re- 
mainder. If it sold at a dollar a thousand 
round Poplar Park, it must sell at a dollar 
a thousand all over Chicago, which would 
entail a huge loss of revenue. So it adopted 
this plan: If aman’sgas bill came to twenty 
dollars a year and he would sign an agree- 
ment to take gas from the Metropolitan 
for a year, he would receive, upon signing, 
a crisp five-dollar bill. This method of 
cutting the price of gas proved very popu- 
lar, and the Poplar Park Company had to 
adopt it to some extent. But Poplar Park 
solicitors pointed out that Metropolitan 
granted the reduction for one year only, 
while the smaller company would give con- 
tracts to furnish gas at the reduced price 
for two years, then three years. 

The psychology of a gas war is sub- 
stantially like that of any other. Being 
hurt provokes a passion for reprisal, until 
men who are ordinarily docile as pet cats 
don’t care much what happens to them_so 
long as they can inflict satisfactory injury 
upon the foe. The price of gas fell to a 
dollar, ninety cents, eighty cents, sixty 
cents, fifty cents. Cash bonuses to cus- 
tomers increased. Mains were hauled and 
laid by the ton. The newspapers generously 
opened their columns to whatever abuse 
either side wished to heap upon the other— 
and in this department Poplar Park had 
decidedly the better of it. President 
Bennington, his stock falling day after day 
and his Electric Light deal tangled up, so 
far forgot his gentility as to swear like a 
dock walloper; and Director Peyton, in the 
private office of the Emporium, thumped 
the desk with his knuckles and declared that 
Bennington and his crowd were no better 
than pirates. 

Meanwhile, what with buying and laying 
mains, giving cash bonuses to customers 
and selling gas below cost, Poplar Park’s 
once tight little treasury was leaking like 
a sieve. Dividends had been suspended 
anda plump surplus converted into a deficit 
that mounted daily. 

They must keep a bold front, Furbush 
declared; they must act as though they 
meant to fight forever; they mustn’t let 

Metropolitan get a suspicion that they were 
weakening. So the company authorized a 
bond issue of three million dollars—not that 
any such sum would be needed, as Furbush 
explained, but to show the enemy they were 
ready to fight until the cows came home. 
Tn fact the bonds were not to be sold, but 
only to be used as collateral for the floating 
debt under direction of an executive com- 
mittee consisting of himself and Directors 
Lowden and Hicks, 
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, Jouns- 
) MANVILLE 
SERVICE 


One Firm One Service 


; One Guarantee back of 


an | 


COVERS “aq 
THE CONTINE 


Long Horn 


Puts the necessary 
“‘punch’’ into the 
warning thatdemands 
action and invariably 
gets it. 


J-M Non-Burn 
Brake Lining 
Absolutely depend- 
able in any emergency 
and always econom- 
ical because it lasts. 


More Centrifugal 
Speedometers than any other type 
will be used as regular equipment 
on the cars manufactured in 1915. 


Carburetor 
Multiple-Jet 
Guaranteed to in- 
crease flexibility, 
give added power and 
reduce fuel consump- 

tion. 


ND this statement is based on the present 
orders in hand. Thusthe Centrifugal Princi- 

ple has received the endorsement of the largest 
automobile manufacturers, men who know all 
speedometers —mechanically — commercially — 
comparatively. As the recognized standard of the 
Centrifugal type the Jones Speedometer has been 
chosen to supply the largest part of this demand. 


J-M (Mezger) 
Soot-Proof 
Spark Plug 

Each spark big, 


strong and regular. 
Won't leak, foul or 


break down. 
guaranteed. 


ones Speedometer at 


Fully 


Centrifugal Principle 


That 1915 will bea Centrifugal year isacertainty and 

not a prediction. Competition has taught car manu- 
facturers the additional selling value of better equip- | { 
ment. They recognize that every item now counts in | 

the buyer’s final analysis and that among other equip- 

ment the speédometer is a highly important item. 


Centrifugal Force, the force that actuates the Jones 
Speedometer, is constant, unvarying, in winter and 
summer, in high altitudes and low. It gives absolute 
dependability to speed registration. 


The kind that keeps 
time accurately 
under every condi- 
tion. Flush and dash 
board mountings. 
Choice of many 


handsome finishes. You are always in possession of your true speed with a 


OTHER J-M Jones Speedometer on your car, and the stationary dial 
AUTO with its large and widely spaced figures is as easy to 
ACCESSORIES 


read as a clock. You are further insured against the 
embarrassment of inadequate service after sale by | 
Johns-Manville’s established service facilities, which 
have made it possible to secure service on your Jones | 
Speedometer wherever you may be—service that is as 


Johns-Manville 
Shock Absorber 


J-M Tirenew 


J-MNarco Tireand 
Top Savers 


J-M Lens (Non- 


lindi . Ss : : 
eu cen, efficient and thorough as it is conveniently available. 
ry Dpapaceies When you buy a speedometer, buy a Jones. When you 
-M Fire buy a car, see that a Jones Speedometer is on it. 
Extinguisher 


“Noark’? Enclosed Booklet on request 


uses 
G-P Muffler Cut- 
Out 


H. W. JOHNS - MANVILLE CO. 
294 Madison Avenue, New York 


47 Branches and Service Stations in all Large Cities 


Write for booklets 
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Which of these Homes 
will the Burglar Shun? 


Not the pitch-dark house—easy to 
approach unseen, easy to ransack without 
detection. 

It’s the home with the all-night lights 
that’s safe. 

Imagine a burglar daring that porch- 
light or attacking a house with a light 
upstairs ! 

For only a cent or two a night, you can burglar- 
proof your home in this way, if you use EDISON 
MAZDA Lamps—and have besides the conven- 
ience of an all-night light in your bath-room or 
hall-way. 

EDISON MAZDAS give you 3 times as many’ 
hours of light for the same money as old-style - 
carbon lamps, some of the smaller sizes giving 
light all night for a cent. 

To gain al/ that EDISON MAZDAS can give 
you in burglar protection, convenience and 


economy—you should have them in every socket 


in your house. 


Be sure the MAZDA lamps you 
buy bear the name EDISON 


, EDISON LAMP WORKS 
) OF GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Jen. Sales Office, Harrison, N. J. Agencies Everywhere 
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HE lengths of these black 
lines show the relative 
food values of Dromedary 
Dates and bread, meat, eggs and po- 
tatoes. Eat Dromedary Dates because 
they are high in food value—and so delicious! 


In Sealed Packages 


Every Empty Envelope 
Counts As Cash 


To every one who will state where this advertisement was seen and who encloses Ten 
Cents we will mail the catalogue 


And Also Send Free of Charge 
Our Famous 50-Cent “HENDERSON” COLLECTION OF SEEDS 


containing one packet each of Ponderosa Tomato, Big Boston Lettuce, White Tipped Scarlet Radish, 
Henderson’s Invincible Asters, Mammoth Butterfly Pansies and Eckford Giant Flowering Sweet 
Peas, in a coupon envelope, which, when emptied and returned, will be accepted as a 25-cent cash 
Payment on any order amounting to $1.00 and upward. With the Henderson Collection will 
be sent complete cultural directions together with the Henderson Garden Plans. 
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The nerve and audacity with which little 
Poplar Park Gas fought were truly admi- 
rable. But eventually there must be a 
reckoning, as, in due time, Nicholas Low- 
den secretly and sadly pointed out to Miss 
Lavinia Beck, Mrs. Almira Peckham, and 
other stockholders whose interests he had 
particularly at heart. The once healthy lit- 
tle company was bleeding at every pore. 
Clearly it was already well on the way to 
complete ruin. Its floating debt mounted 
steadily and there was no income, for it was 
selling gas at mere cost or below. Worst of 
all, in Nicholas’ opinion, it had given con- 
tracts to supply gas at cost or below for 
three years to come. Thus if the gas war 
stopped to-morrow the company still had 
three barren years before it. He would not 
blame Director Furbush exactly, but it was 
his private opinion that the war had been 
prosecuted rather recklessly. But by good 
fortune he had come in contact with a 
gentleman— Ulysses Pettingill by name— 
who was prepared to pay one hundred 
dollars a share for Poplar Park Gas stock 
in behalf of an Eastern syndicate. As for 
himself he was going to sell, and he frankly 
advised the ladies to do the same. Mean- 
while Ulysses was explaining to other 
stockholders that he had not been able to 
carry out his former agreement to buy 
their shares at two hundred dollars apiece. 
The outbreak of the gas war had made that 
impossible, as they could easily under- 
stand. But the Eastern gentlemen whom 
he represented would pay one hundred dol- 
lars a share even though the company was 
practically ruined. 

Thus while Furbush vigorously prose- 
cuted the war, Nicholas and Ulysses softly 
circulated behind his back. But the money 
which Ulysses used in buying stock at one 
hundred dollars a share was derived from 
loans that Furbush obtained at the banks 
by pledging as collateral those Poplar Park 
Gas bonds which he controlled as the dom- 
inating member of the executive committee. 
He maintained privately that the only 
proper method of acquiring a property was 
to make it pay for itself. 

One day he put several neat packages of 
twenty-dollar bills in a small brown bag 
and went down to the Sphinx Hotel on 
Clark Street, where he engaged a room and 
presently entertained two gentlemen, one 
of whom wore a diamond horseshoe in his 
pink four-in-hand tie while the other wore 
a calico shirt and an unkempt beard. 

This was a Monday afternoon, and in 
the City Council that evening Alderman 
McDougal introduced an ordinance provid- 
ing that the price of gas in Chicago should 
not thereafter exceed seventy-five cents 
a thousand feet; also calling upon the city 
law department to start proceedings for 
the forfeiture of the Metropolitan Gas 
Company’s franchise. He supported this 
measure in a powerful speech, pointing out 
that for weeks the Metropolitan had been 
selling gas in the western edge of its terri- 
tory practically at fifty cents a thousand 
feet, for its cash bonuses to patrons were a 
mere subterfuge to reduce the price of gas. 
If it could sell gas out there at fifty cents 
certainly it could sell gas elsewhere at 
seventy-five cents, and the discrimination 
in favor of patrons round Poplar Park con- 
stituted a violation of its franchise. Alder- 
man Heimberg strongly seconded the 
measure, and before Alderman Griggs—who 
was on the Metropolitan pay roll—could 
get his underlings in line to force an adjourn- 
ment it was evident that the McDougal 
ordinance would muster many votes in the 
chamber. 

Over this stroke Director Hicks, of Poplar 
Park Gas, whom Furbush had forewarned 
of it, was fairly bursting with delight, for 
the newspapers spread it on their front 
pages next morning and Metropolitan Gas 
stock broke five points more, having fallen 
forty dollars a share altogether since the 
gas war began. Eagerly counting up the 
profits that had accrued on his big short 
line, Director Hicks ordered his brokers to 
sell two thousand shares more. 

While the brokers were executing the 
order Elmer Furbush was calling by ap- 
pointment on President Bennington of 
Metropolitan Gas, who had granted the 
appointment with reluctance. Having to 
meet fellows like Furbush was one of the 
disagreeable incidents of his position. And 
when Furbush was shown in Mr. Benning- 
ton took no particular pains to conceal it. 
Leaning back in a chair and looking across 
a desk which had taken his fancy in Vienna, 
he made a slight motion of the head, just 
enough to signify that he was aware that a 
two-legged animal was taking a chair on 
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the opposite side of the desk, nobody hg 
asked him to take a chair either. ; 

The manner was not lost upon Fur) 
and a quite childish rage boiled up w 
him; so he opened the conversatio 
observing coolly: ‘I suppose you’y 
a bellyful by this time.” f 

Mr. Bennington flushed, but ep 
iron hand on his temper and replied ¢¢ 
“You said you had a proposition to m; 

“Yes,” said Furbush. “I’m read 
help you out of this mess. Your sto 
down forty dollars a share. Your ele 
light deal is tangled up. There is] 
agitation for seventy-five-cent gas. ] 
you in and I ean pull you out if you) 

At this insolent speech Mr. Ben 
ton’s hand toyed nervously with a } 
tifully carved bronze paperweight; 
he compressed his lips firmly, and wh¢ 
had himself in hand asked, as mu¢c 
possible as though he were asking it 
dog: ‘‘How much Poplar Park Gas ¢ 
have you?” 

“Nine-tenths of it,’’ Furbush 
“Want it?” 

There was a jeer in the question 
again Mr. Bennington paused a mo 
before asking: ‘‘ What will you take for 

“Tl give it to you,” said Furbush, | 
steady and openly contemptuous eyes 
the florid face opposite. 

Mr. Bennington couldn’t help lo¢ 
surprised at that, and after letting 
flounder a moment Furbush explained 
contemptuously: ‘‘You’ve laid somen 
in Poplar Park territory—maybe 
thousand dollars’ worth. The Poplar 
Gas Company has issued three m 
dollars of bonds, but they’re all in 
treasury, or pledged for loans so that 
can be got hold of as soon as the ] 
are paid. The Poplar Park Gas Com 
will pay your company that three mi 
dollars of bonds for the mains you 
laid in Poplar Park territory. Then 
company will guarantee the principal 
interest of the bonds, making them goi 
wheat, and pay them over to me fol 
Poplar Park stock. The stock won’t 
you a cent, for as soon as the price 0 
is put back to a dollar and twenty-five ( 
a thousand feet that territory will - 
more than enough profit to pay intere 
the bonds.” 

“But your company has entered 
contracts to furnish gas for three yea 
low as fifty cents a thousand feet,” 
Bennington objected. 

“Rubbish!” said Furbush. ‘The 
tracts don’t say what sort of gas ist 
furnished. You will have both compa 
Poplar Parkand Metropolitan. If any\t 
insists upon having Poplar Park ga 
fifty cents a thousand feet according to 
tract, you can give him a quality of gas| 
a service that will bring him round, h 
hand, begging you to give him gas that 
burn at any price. Then you can sy 
him over to the Metropolitan Com 
and give him good gas at a dollar a) 
quarter a thousand.” | 

“Why, yes, that could be done,” ! 
Bennington murmured thoughtfully. 

“Sure!”’ said Furbush. “I hired 
fellows to introduce that seventy-five? 
gas ordinance. They can be hired aga 
forget it.’’ For a moment he strug! 
with a doubt that lay in his mind. | 
hated this supercilious florid person av) 
the desk; but something else was dé 
than his hatred. ‘Here’s another thi: 
he said. ‘“‘One of my directors na) 
Hicks is short of your stock up to his; 
brows. He sold more to-day. Prob) 
plenty of other fellows are in the same ki 
You can close this deal with me and | 
it under your hat until you’ve jumpe¢! 
stock up thirty or forty points and trim| 
’em to the bone.” 

“Yes,”’ Mr. Bennington murmured; | 
in the same cold and supercilious det 
ment with which he had begun he ad 
“T’ll close the deal with you at three 
afternoon.” 

Going out, Furbush was furious. " 


ten, lobster-faced, pot-bellied snob! 

raged to himself in the elevator. ‘At 
he’s as big a crook as I am. He can’t) 
it over me with his pinchbeck so 
pretensions !”’ 

He knew this was childish and told 
self so; yet deep in his mind it ra 
Bennington’s society pretensions migh! 
silly. All the same they were a toy he ¢@ 
not have, a cake beyond his reach. © 
his omnivorous appetite resented that. 

But there were consolations—the ~ 
solation, for one thing, of observing D> 
tor Hicks’ anguish as the swift upbc 
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SHORT STORIES 


IG in 1904 sold Keith’s Magazine, founded by 
en of the best recent examples of bungalows 
es will appear monthly in SHORT STORIES 
_ (mewsstands 15c.), and $1.00 for six issues gives 
actical plans, 60 short stories, six complete novels 
Jass popular authors and your choice of any of 
31.00 cloth bound plan books listed below: 


s & Bungalows $1.00 | 124 cstg. $2500 to $3000 $1.00 
$500 to $2000 1.00 | 121 “ $3000 to $4000 1.00 
1000 to $2500 1.00 | 123 $4000 and up =—-1.00 
WALTER J. KEITH, Archt. 

11 W. 32nd St.. NEW YORK, N.Y. 


Trees, Shrubs, 
Bulbs, etc., by 
mail, express 
or freight. 
Safe arrival 
and satisfac- 
tion guaran- 
teed. Every- 
thing you 
want for 
lawn, garden 
or orchard. 
1200 acres 
2d to growing stock, 60 in hardy roses alone. 
enhouses. 61 years’ experience. 192-page 
yg Free. Write for it today. (89) 


: STORRS & HARRISON CO. 
Box 568, Painesville, Ohio 
Garden 


2K’S ana Ficra GUIDE 


! For 66 years the leading authority 
on Vegetable, Flower and Farm For 
1915 


Seeds, Plants and Bulbs. You need 

iv it. Send for free copy—today. 

ES VICK’S SONS Rochester, N. Y. 
2 Stone Street The Flower City 


GREIDER’S FINE CATALOGUE 


and calendar of pure bred poultry; 70 varieties illus- 
trated and described, many in natural colors. A per- 
fect guideto poultry raisers—full of facts. Low prices 


Incubators and 
brooders. 22 yearsin business. You need this noted 
book, Send 10c for it—today. 

® B.H.GREIDER Box 12 RHEEMS, PA. 


; SHOEMAKER’S POULTRY 


BOOK AND ALMANAC FOR 1915 

Over 200 pages; with many colored plates of 
fowls true to life; tells about chickens, incubators, 
poultry houses, etc. Price 15c. Money back if not 
satisfied. C. C. Shoemaker, Box 912, Freeport, Ill. 


es — Roses—Vines 


on stock and eggs for hatching. 


in small or large lots at wholesale # 
rices. Catalog and Green's Fruit [ 
ook—FREE. Green’s Nursery Co. \ J 

13 Wall St., Rochester, N. Y. EZ, 
Write for 


NTED NEW IDEAS (ris: it 


's Wanted by manufacturers and $1,000,000 in 
offered for inventions. Our four books sent 
?atents secured or our Fee Returned. 

J. Evans & Co., 1 Ninth St., Washington, D.C. 


FOY’S BIG BOOK FREE 


POULTRY AND SQUABS FOR PROFIT. An encyclo- 
pedia of poultry information. Written by a man who 
knows. Leading varieties of poultry and pigeons in 
natural colors. Low prices on fowls,eggs and incubators. 


F Frank Foy Poultry Farm, Box6, Clinton, Iowa 


Ne’d Like to Talk 
With You 


All over the country thou- 
ads of boys are earning a lot 
‘money, besides getting some 
the best premiums ever 
fered to boys. They do it 
‘selling The Saturday Eve- 
ng Post on two days a week 
ser school hours. Any boy 
n do it. 
| If you want more spending 
oney and such premiums 

toboggans, sleds, bicycles, 
des and even ponies, send us 
postal card. 

Box 710, Sales Division 


Tue Curtis PuBLisHinc COMPANY 
Philadelphia, Penna. 
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in Metropolitan Gas stock squeezed out 
all his profits. Furbush had nothing very 
definite against Hicks, who had been per- 
fectly obedient all the way through. But 
the fellow’s wiry whiskers at the base of 
his narrow head were absurd. When Hicks 
discovered the deal that had been made 
behind his back, and came to Furbush all 
bursting with amazed indignation, Furbush 
laughed in his face and told him to take his 
grouch up to the Five Brothers Dental 
Parlors and have it pulled. To Nicholas 
Lowden and Ulysses Pettingill, on the 
other hand, he was quite lavishly generous, 
retaining for himself only half the net 
loot, or a round million dollars. 

Meanwhile, out in Poplar Park a great 
many highly respectable citizens were tak- 
ing tucks in their family budgets to balance 
the loss of accustomed gas dividends. A 
little later President Bennington addressed 
the directors and several leading stock- 
holders of Metropolitan Gas who had 
assembled for the annual meeting. 

“‘T had hoped at this time,” said he, “to 
recommend that we reduce the price of gas 
to one dollar and ten cents a thousand feet. 
Gas is used largely by people in modest 
circumstances who would appreciate a re- 
duction in their gas bills. But this affair at 
Poplar Park has cost us a lot of money, first 
and last, so we shall have to keep the price 
of gas at a dollar and a quarter for two or 
three years longer.” 

A hundred thousand citizens in modest 
circumstances, jolting wearily homeward as 
usual in trolley and elevated cars that were 
packed to the doors with sweltering human- 
ity, did not know that they were paying 
for Furbush’s gas war and for the pretty 
steam launch he had bought that day. 


Editor’s Note—This is the second in a series of 
stories by Mr. Payne. The third will appear in an 
early issue. 
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heavenward from my fires of destruction. 
And when it was over I told Olie to go out 
for a good long walk, for I intended to take 
a bath—which I did in the washtub, with 
much joy and my last cake of Paris soap. 
And I had to shout to poor ambulating Olie 
for half an hour before I could persuade 
him to come in to supper. And even then 
he came tardily, with countless hesitations 
and pauses, as though a lady temerarious 
enough to take a scrub were for all time 
taboo to the race of man. And when he 
finally ventured in through the door, round 
eyed and blushing a deep russet, he gaped 
at my white middy blouse and my little 
white apron with that silent but eloquent 
admiration which couldn’t fail to warm the 
cockles of the most unimpressionable 
housewitfe’s heart. 


Monday, the twenty-third. My Dinky- 
Dunk is back—and oh, the difference to 
me! I kept telling myself that I was too 
busy to miss him. He came as I was get- 
ting ready for bed. I’d been watching the 
trail every now and then all day long and 
by nine o’clock had given him up. When 
[ heard him shouting for Olie I made a rush 
for him and nearly shocked to death Olie 
and some unknown man who’d driven 
Dinky-Dunk home. How I hugged my 
husband! And when I got him inside we 
had it all over again. He was just like a big 
overgrown boy. And he put the table be- 
tween us, so he’d have a chance to talk. 
But even that didn’t work. He smothered 
my laughing in kisses and held me up close 
to him and said I was wonderful. Then 
we'd try to get down to earth again and 
talk sensibly and then there’d be another 
death clinch. Dinky-Dunk said I was 
worse than ‘he. 

For which I did my best to break in his 
floating ribs. Heaven only knows how late 
we talked that night. And Dinky-Dunk 
had a bundle of surprises for me. The first 
was a bronze reading lamp. The second 
was a soft little rug for the bedroom—only 
an Axminster, but very acceptable. The 
third was a pair of Juliets lined with fur and 
oceans too big for me. And Dinky-Dunk 
says by Wednesday we’ll have two milk 
cows—part Guernsey—at the ranch, and 
inside of a week a crate of hens will be ours. 
Thereupon I couldn’t help leading Duncan 
to the inventory I had made of what we had 
and, on the opposite side, of what we had to 
have. The second thing under the heading* 
of ‘Needs’ was “Lamp,” the fifth was ‘‘Bed- 
room Rug,” the thirteenth was ‘‘ Hens,” 
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On Ordinary Paper one letter costs 
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What Do You Buy with the 
Vy of a cent you save? 


One average letter on a fair-to-middling com- 
mercial stationery will cost you at the very least 
5 cents. 


This includes stenographer’s time, typewriter 
wear and tear, postage and the office boy’s 
service. Your time in dictation is not counted. 


The same letter on Old Hampshire Bond 
would cost 5 and 1/10 cents. 


For 140 of a cent more per letter—1/2 a cent 
on a series of five letters—you can have the 
undeniable prestige and dignity afforded by 


What better advertising can you buy for a tenth of a 
cent per letter? For 1/10 of a cent per letter, your let- 
ter becomes the peer of any—suitably expressing the 
standards of your business. 


Firms have been known to register letters—to put 
special delivery stamps on them—to announce their 
coming by telegrams—to resort to any number of costly 
schemes to get attention for their letters. 


Why all this when Old Hampshire Bond gets atten- 
tion by its character? It is the crisp, crackling bond 
paper used by the kind of men and firms whose mes- 
sages are important and who do not write for idle or 
unnecessary reasons. 


No man who is not proud of his business feels any 
incentive to use Old Hampshire Bond. 


Write to us using your present letterhead; we will 
send free the Old Hampshire Book of Specimens—a 
book assembled and bound up to interest business men. 
We will also send you, from time to time, instructive 
matter from our Service Department. 


HAMPSHIRE PAPER COMPANY 


SOUTH HADLEY FALLS, MASS. 


THE ONLY PAPER MAKERS IN THE WORLD 
MAKING BOND PAPER EXCLUSIVELY 


Think of your letters as you think of 
stamps—so much each, not so much 
per thousand. Each letter you write 
makes its individual impression. Re- 
member this when you buy stationery. 
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Just Try Sani-Flush. 


Sani-Flush is a soluble white powder. It 
dissolves incrustations on toilet bowls and 
makes them snow-white without using a 
brush, without bending the back. Scouring 
isn’t necessary. Simple directions on the 
can tell exactly how to use Sani-Flush. It 
isn’t a scouring powder nor a general 
cleanser. Its only use is the cleaning of 
toilet bowls and keeping them clean. 


goes to the hidden places where nothing else will reach. 
It ought to be used in every home, in hotels, in clubs 


and office buildings. 


It will save the time of the em- 


ployee who now has to do this work. Many dealers 
(druggists and grocers) sell Sani-Flush. The price of 
a large can is 25 cents (30 cents in Canada, 50 cents 


in foreign countries). 


If your dealer cannot supply you, 


send us the quarter (stamps will do), with the name of 
grocer, druggist or plumber, and we will send you a 
full-sized can, carriage paid. Your money back if it 


fails to do all we claim. 


THE HYGIENIC PRODUCTS CO. 
168 Walnut Street, Canton, Ohio 
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THE HYGIENIC PRODUCTS CO., Canton, Ohio 


Enclosed I send 25 cents (30 cents in Canada) and the name 
of my grocer, druggist or plumber, for which please send me by 


parcel post one full-sized can of Sani-Flush. 


My name__ 
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To Dealers: 


You can sell Sani- 

ush, because it 
performs a neces- 
sary task as noth- 
ing else can. Your 
best trade will use 
it. It’s a great re- 
peater. Order from 
your jobber or 
write to us. 


“Physically and Financially 
Curtis Work Saved Mey C. Adams, Kansas 


T is nearly two years since Mr. Adams answered one of our 


advertisements. 
strain, had broken his health. 
under weight. 


out-door work which would provide for his family. 
His first two months as a Curtis representative netted him 


$322 and fourteen pounds in weight. 


Hard work, involving mental and bodily 
He was nearly forty pounds 
A vital problem confronted him—he must get 


Mr. Adams is with us 


today—a big, healthy man with a big, healthy income, and a 


most enthusiastic Curtis worker. 
Do you need out-door work? 


Do you want extra money? 


Then write today, stating whether you can give us all or part of 


your time. 


Agency Division, Box 715 


The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia, Penna. 


and the next was “Cow.” I think he was 
rather amazed at the length of that list of 
“Needs,” but he says I shall have every- 
thing in reason. And when he settled down 
a bit and noticed the changes in the living 
room and then went in and inspected the 
bedroom he grew very solemn of a sudden. 
It worried me. 

“Lady Bird,’ he said, taking me in his 
arms, ‘‘this is a pretty hard life I’ve trapped 
you into. It will have to be hard for a year 
or two, but we’ll win out in the end and 
I guess it’ll be worth the fight!’ 

Dinky-Dunk is such a dear. I told him 
of course we’d win out, but I shouldn’t be 
much use to him at first. I’d have to get 
broken in and made bridlewise. 

“But, oh, Dinky-Dunk, whatever hap- 
pens, you must always love me!”’—and I 
imagine I swam for him with my Australian 
crawl stroke. All I remember is that we 
went to sleep in each other’s arms. And 
as I started to say and forgot to finish, I’d 
been missing my Dinky-Dunk more than 
I imagined those last few days. After that 
night it was no longer just a shack. It was 
home—home—it’s such a beautiful word! 
It must mean so much to every woman. 
And [I fell asleep telling myself it was the 
loveliest word in the English language. 

Dinky-Dunk and I spent Sunday just 
“‘nirooting’”’ about the place. He took me 
out and showed me the stables and the hay- 
stacks and the granaries—which he’d just 
waterproofed so there’d be no more spoilt 
grain on that farm—and the cool-hole he 
used before the cellar was built, and the 
ruins of the sod hut where the first home- 
steader to own that land had lived. Then 
he showed me the new bunkhouse for the 
men, which Olie is finishing in his spare 
time. It looks much better than our own 
shack, being of planed lumber. But Dinky- 
Dunk is loyal to the shack and says it’s 
really better built and the warmestishack in 
the West—as I’ll find before winter is over. 
Then we stopped at the pump and Dinky- 
Dunk made a confession. When he first 
bought that ranch there was no water at 
the shack except what he could catch from 
the roof. Water had to be hauled for miles, 
and it was muddy and salty at that. They 
used to call it gopher soup. This lack of 
water always worried him, he said, for 
women always want water and oodles of it. 
It was the year before, after he had left me 
at Banff, that he was determined to get 
water. It was hard work putting down 
that well and up to almost the last mo- 
ment it promised to be a dry hole. But 
when they struck that water Dinky-Dunk 
says he decided in his soul that he was go- 
ing to have me if I was to be had. It was 
water fit for a queen. And he wanted his 
queen. But of course even queens have to 
be well laved and well laundered. He said 
he didn’t sleep all night after they found the 
water was there. He was too happy; he just 
went meandering about the prairie, singing 
to himself. 

“So you were pretty sure of me, Kitten- 
Cats, even then?” I demanded. 

He looked at me with his solemn Scotch- 
Canadian eyes. “‘I am not sure of you even 
now,” was his answer. 

But I made him take it back. 

It’s rather odd how Dinky-Dunk got 
this ranch, which used to be called the 
Cochrane Ranch, for even behind this 
peaceful little home of ours there is a touch 
of tragedy. Hugh Cochrane was one of 
Dinky-Dunk’s surveyors when he first took 
up railroad work in British Columbia. 
Hugh had a younger brother, Andrew, who 
was rather wild and had been brought out 
here and planted on the prairie to be kept 
out of mischief. One winter night he rode 
nearly thirty miles to a dance—they do that 
apparently out here and think nothing of 
it—and instead of riding home at five 
o’clock in the morning with the others he 
visited a whisky runner who was operating 
a “blind pig.”’ There he acquired much 
more whisky than was good for him and 
got lost on the trail. That meant he was 
badly frozen and probably out of his mind 
before he got back to the shack. He wasn’t 
able to keep up a fire, of course, or do any- 
thing for himself—and I suppose the poor 
boy simply froze to death. He was alone 
there, and it was weeks and weeks before 
his body was found. But the most grue- 
some part of it all was that his horses had 
been stabled, tied up in their stalls without 


‘| feed. They were all found dead, poor 


brutes! They’d even eaten the wooden 
, boards the mangers were built of. Hugh 
“Cochrane couldn’t get over it, and was 
going to sell the ranch for fourteen hundred 


| dollars when Dinky-Dunk heard of it and 


nee a half-section to the north 4 
after McKinnon had lost all his by 
because he was too shiftless to mak 
guard. And when the railway wo 
finished Dinky-Dunk took up whea 
ing. He is a great believer in whe; 
says wheat spells wealth here. Sor 
ple call him a land miner, he says, bt 
he’s given the chance to do the thin 
wants to he’ll show them who’s rig 


Wednesday, the twenty-fifth. — 
Dunk and I have been making plan; 
promised to build an annex to the 
a wing on the north side, so I can 


And Dinky-Dunk says I must have; 
a riding horse, as soon as he can lay 
on the right animal. Later on he 
must have help, but out here in th 
women are hard to get and harder t 
They are snatched up by lonely ba 
like Dinky-Dunk. They can’t evenk 
school-teachers—mostly girls from 
rio—from marrying off. But I don’ 
a woman about, not for a few mont 
I want Dinky-Dunk all to myself. / 
freedom of isolation like this is suel 
ury! To be just oneself in civilizatio 
greatest luxury in the world, and @ 
most expensive, I’ve found to my 
Out here there’s no object in beir 
thing but oneself. Life is so simy 
honest, so back to first principles. 
joy in the thought of getting rid of 
sublimated junk of city life. I’m 
woman; and Dinky-Dunk is just 
We've got a roof and a bed and 
That’s all. And what is there, reall; 
that? We have to eat, of course; 
really live well. There’s all the ge 
want, especially wild duck and 
chicken, to say nothing of jack 
Dinky-Dunk sallies out and pots t 
we need them. We get our veal and 
the quarter, but it will not keep we 
the weather gets cooler, so I put w 
don’t need in brine and use it for 
meat. We have no fresh fruit, bu 
evaporated peaches can be stewed 
they’re appetizing. And as I had tl 


three cook-books I’m able to attemy 
and more elaborate dishes. Olie has 
fenced square where he grew beets a 
rots and onions and turnips and the 
potatoes I ever saw. These will | 
ted before the heavy frosts come. 
our butter and lard by the pail a 
flour by the barrel, but getting th 
quantities sometimes has its dray 
When I examined the oatmeal box | 
it had weevils in it, and promptly tl 
that meal away. Dinky-Dunk, cor 
from the corral, viewed the pile in 
eyed amazement. 

“Tt’s got worms in it!” I cried 
him. He took up a handful of it and 
at it with tragic sorrow. 

“Why, I ate weevils all last wint 
reprovingly remarked. Dinky-Dun 
his Scotch strain, loves his porrid; 
we'll have to get a hundredweight:- 
anteed strictly uninhabited—wh 
team in to Buckhorn. 

Men are funny! A woman neve 
knows a man until she has lived wi 
and day by day unearthed his litt 
syncrasies. She may seem close to 
those earlier days of romance, but sh 
really knows him any more than aspaj 
a telegraph wire knows Morse. M: 
so many little kinks and turns, e 
best of them. I tacked oilcloth on 
box and draped chintz around it, a 
a place for Dinky-Dunk to wash in t 
room when he comes in at noon. Aj 
I knew it would be impossible, fi 
built a little washhouse with old — 
carrier canvas nailed to four posts, ¢ 
there Olie and he strip every eveni 
splash each other with horse-pails 
well water—Dinky-Dunk is clean, 
ever he may be, but I thought it wo 
more civilized if he’d perform his 
noonday ablutions in the bedroom. 
it for one day, in pensive silence, 
sneaked the wash things back to the 
old bench outside the door. He 
saved time. 

Among other vital things, I’ve 
that Dinky-Dunk hates burnt toast 
terday morning, Matilda Anne, I go 
ing about Corfu and Ragusa and y¢ 


yurn a little round the edges, I sup- 
3o I kissed his ear and told him car- 
wuld make his teeth white. But he 
and went out with a sort of in-this- 
adness-lies expression, and I felt 
sd all day. So this morning I was 
areful. I did that toast just to a 
‘Feast, oh sovereign, on the blond- 
toast!”’ I said as I salaamed and 
him the plate. He wrinkled up his 
da little at the sting in that speech, 
could not keep from grinning. Then, 
inky-Dunk always soaps the back 
hand to wash his back, and reach 
). SodoI. And on cold mornings he 
One, two, three, the bumble bee,” 
he hops out of bed—and I imagined 
the only grown-up in all the wide 
who still made use of that foolish 
And the other day when he was 
yund him drinking a dipperful of cold 
tresh from the well. So I said: 
“ya man has gone to his sarcophagus 
? pouring cold water down a warm 
ophagus!”’ 


ere did you ever hear that?’ he 
JT told him that was what Lady 
a always said to me when she caught 
aking ice water. ‘I thought I was the 
ian in the world who knew that crazy 
iplet,’’ he confessed, and he chased me 
the shack with the rest of the dipper- 
keep from chilling his tummy, he 
ged. Then Dinky-Dunk and I both 
. give pet names to things. He calls 
dy Bird and Gee-Gee, and sometimes 
r, and sometimes Boca Chica and 
r, And I call him Dinky-Dunk and the 
Maun, and Kitten-Cats, though for 
‘eason or other he hates that last name. 
che feels it’s an affront to his dignity. 
1o man likes a trace of mockery in a 
n. But Dinky-Dunk’s names are 
yf affection, and I love him for them. 
the ranch horses have all been tagged 
iames. There’s Slip Along, and Water 
_and Bronk, and Patsy Crocker, and 
and Shovel, and Tumble Weed, and 
; that I can’t remember at the mo- 

And I find I’m picking up certain of 
7-Dunk’s little habits, and dropping 
he trick of looking at things from his 
point. I wonder if husbands and 
‘really do get to be alike? There are 
when Dinky-Dunk seems to know 
hat I’m thinking, for when he speaks 
ys exactly the thing I was going to 
im. And he’s inexorable in his belief 
yne’s right shoe should always be put 
st. So am I! 


ursday, the twenty-sixth. Dinky- 
: is rather pinched for ready money. 
what they call land poor out here. He 
ig plans but not much cash. Sowe shall 
to be frugal. I had decided on vast 
udden changes in this household, but 
awe to draw in my horns alittle. Luck- 
qave nearly two hundred dollars of my 
noney left—and have never mentioned 
Dinky-Dunk. So almost every night 
dy the magazine advertisements, and 
satalogue of the mail-order house in 
lipeg. Each night I add to my list of 
ods,” and then go back and cross out 
earlier ones as being too extravagant. 
id as I sit there, thinking of what I have 
0 without, I envy the women I’ve 
m in other days, the women with all 
white linen and their cut glass and 
rware and their prayer rugs and period 
is and their white-tiled bathrooms and 
machinery for making life so comfort- 
andsoeasy. Lenvy them. I put away 
ist, and go to bed envying them. But 
{ sleep so soundly, and I wake up so 
rant in heart, so eager to get at the 
day’s work, so glad to see I am slowly 
ng things more shipshape. It doesn’t 
2room for regret. And there is always 
uture, the happier to-morrow to which 
thoughts go out. I get thinking of the 
again, and of the thousands and thou- 
\s of women who are toiling without 
2, going on in the same old rut from day 
ay, cooped up in little flats and back 
as, with bad air and bad food, while I 
2 all God’s outdoors to wander about in 
can feel the singing rivers of health in 
veins. 

nd here I sidestep my Song of Solomon 
intary, for they have one thing I do 
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miss, and that is music. I wish I had a 
cottage piano or a baby grand! I wish I 
had any kind of an old piano! I wish I had 
an accordion, or a German sweet potato, or 
even a jew’s-harp! But what’s the use of 
wishing for luxuries when we haven’t even 
a can-opener—Dinky-Dunk says he’s used 
a hatchet for over a year! And our only 
toaster is a kitchen fork wired to the end of 
alath. I even saw Dinky-Dunk spend half 
an hour straightening out old nails taken 
from one of our shipping boxes. And the 
only colander we have was made out of a 
leaky milk pan by punching holes in its 
bottom. And we haven’t a double-boiler, 
nor a mixing bowl, nor a doughnut cutter. 
When I told Dinky-Dunk yesterday that we 
were running out of soap he said he’d build 
a leach of wood ashes and get beef tallow 
and make soft soap. I asked him how long 
he’d want to kiss a downy cheek that had 
been. washed in soft soap. He said he’d 
keep on kissing me if I was a mummy 
pickled in bitumen. But I prefer not 
risking too much of the pickling process. 
Which reminds me of the fact that I find 
my hair a terrible nuisance with no Hor- 
tense to struggle with it every morning. 
Tt’s so thick and long that it takes an age to 
do it up decently. Such fussing seems a 
waste of time. I think I’ll cut it off. The 
only thing that makes me hesitate is the 
thought that Dinky-Dunk might hate me 
for the rest of his days. 

But I am not the only busy person in this 
neighborhood. Olie and Dinky-Dunk talk 
about summer fallowing and double-disking 
and drag-harrowing and fire-guarding, and 
I’m beginning to understand what it all 
means. They are out with their teams all 
day long, working like Trojans. We have 
midday dinner, which Olie bolts in silence 
and with the rapidity of chain lightning. 
He is the most expert of sword swallowers 
with a table knife, and Dinky-Dunk says 
Burbank could make a fortune inventing a 
square pea that would stay on a knife blade. 
But Dinky-Dunk stopped my calling him 
the sword swallower and has privately 
tipped Olie off as to the functions of the 
table fork. How the males of this old earth 
stick together! The world of men is a secret 
order and every man is a member! 

Having bolted his dinner Olie always 
makes for outdoors. Then Dinky-Dunk 
comes to my side of the table. We sit side 
by side, with our arms round each other. 
Sometimes I fill his pipe for him and light 
it. Then we talk lazily, happily, content- 
edly. Then he looks at our nickel alarm 
clock, up on the book shelves which I made 
out of old biscuit boxes, and invariably 
says, “This isn’t the spirit that built 
Rome,” and kisses me three times, once on 
each eyelid, tight, and once on the mouth. 
I don’t even mind the taste of the pipe. 
Then he’s off, and I’m alone for the after- 
noon. But I’m getting things organized 
now so that I have alittle spare time. And 
with time on my hands I find myself turn- 
ing very restless. Yesterday I wandered 
off on the prairie and nearly got lost. 
Dinky-Dunk says I must be more careful 
until I get to know the country better. He 
put me up on his shoulder and made me 
promise. Then he let me down. It made 
me wonder if I hadn’t married a masterful 
man. Above all things I’ve always wanted 
freedom. 

“T’m a wild woman, Duncan. You'll 
never tame me,” I confessed to him. 

He laughed a little. 

“So you think you will?” I demanded. 

“‘No, I won’t, Gee-Gee, but life will!” 

And again I felt some ghostly spirit 
of revolt stirring in me away down deep. 
I think he saw some shadow of it, caught 
some echo of it, for his manner changed 
and he pushed back the hair from my fore- 
head and kissed me almost pityingly. 

“There’s one thing must not happen!” I 
told him as he held me in his arms. 

He did not let his eyes meet mine. 

“Why?” he asked. 

“T’m afraid—out here!’ I confessed as 
I clung to him and felt the need of having 
him close to me. 

He was very quiet and thoughtful all 
evening. Before I fell asleep he told me 
that on Monday the two of us would team 
in to Buckhorn and get a wagonload of 
supplies. 

(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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So deep in our lives are the foundations 
of this new Efficiency idea applied to the 
individual, that each man gets what he 
needs most from it. One man gets courage, 
one gets health, one gets time, one gets 
wealth. For Efficiency means the shortest, 
quickest, easiest way to reach your goal. 
And Harrington Emerson, who has taught 
Efficiency to so many corporations, has 
adapted it to youin 24 powerful, complete, 
condensed lessons. 

The corporation has capital, plant, men; 
you have brains, time, energy. Through 
these lessons you will learn to make the 
most of your brains, time and energy with 
the least effort. 


5000 Students Enrolled 


Efficiency for the individual has swept 
through the world. 5000 students have 
already rushed to enroll for this course as 
this weekly goes to press. From Cali- 
fornia comes one who is saving thousands 
of dollars on a government job—from 
Iowa one whom the course has put on the 
right path to success—from Kentucky one 
who will get an education with its help— 
from New York an editor who got back 
his health—a writer who does twice as 
much work in less time—the Secretary 
and Treasurer of the biggest bond house 
in the Northwest saved an hour and a half 
a day from the first lesson. 


Whoever, whatever, wherever you are, you 
need Efficiency. Send the coupon today 
for the whole story and the first lesson free. 


F YOU ARE A BOY, let us tell you how thou- 
sands of other boys are making a lot of money. 
Sales Division 


No. 412 — 25c 


of deep olive and brown. It is 


splendid wear. 


prepay postage on the package. 
delighted. 
Our new catalog is ready! 


—the finest guide to good hosiery you've 
ever seen — showing Iron Clads, in 
actual colors, for the whole fam- 
ily. Get a copy — now. ° ; 


Write to at 
COOPER, WELLS & CO. YZ 
212 Vine St. St.Joseph,Mich. 


\ “TOR years I had wanted to,’’ writes 
:. a man from the middle West, “‘but 
a vw?) | did not dare. The first three lessons 
gave me the courage.’ That is what he got from the 


Tue Curtis PuBtisHinc Company, Philadelphia 


Really Original! ~ 


Here’s a sock pattern totally different from 
the usual—a beautiful, tasteful combination 


an exclusive Iron Clad désign 


that has never been successfully imitated. The tex- 
ture is fine, soft, pure worsted and mercerized yarns— 
just the right weight for winter and spring. It gives 


You'll like this sock immensely. Try it, please. If 
you don’t know of a nearby Iron Clad dealer, send 
us 25c for each pair wanted, stating size — we'll 
Money re- 

funded without question if you are not 


45 


“You Gave Me Courage to go into 
~ Business for Myself” 


ar ee” 


Course in Personal Efficiency 


These principles are not casual ideas of 
Mr. Emerson’s. They are the scientific 
principles he has developed in forty years 
of study. He has applied them in over 200 
factories, railroads and other organiza- 
tions. They are studied by other Efficiency 
Engineers in America, England, France, 
Germany and other countries who have 
learned themfromEmerson. Hisbigorgani- 
zation in New York (he has 40 assistants) 
has taught Efficiency to steel mills and 
railroads, factories and publishers. 

Theodore Vail of the New York Tele- 
phone Company—Cornelius Bliss, the 
banker—Henry Bruere, Chamberlain of 
the City of New York—enthusiastically 
endorse the practical value of this course. 


First Lesson FREE 


It’s too big to explain—too new and too 
vital. Send the coupon for the first lesson 
free. Followits instructions. Then if you 
feel you work easier and itresults bigger— + 
you can have the whole course. Ped 

If you want to doless workand get ,* 
more for it—send this coupon. 


Ligeer, 
you are trying to get ahead and A 
the way seems closed, sendthis ,¢ 

coupon and open a new way. a REVIEW, 


If you need more money— ,* os Bae 
oN a rving Place 
and see no way to get J New York 


it—send the coupon. 4% 
If you’reoverworked and 2“ 
tired,sendthiscoupon ,¢ 
and learnthrough ,@ 
Ffficiencytothrow 4” 
off the burden 4% 

of useless oo” 
drudgery. 6% 


é 
a Name 


Send me particulars 

about your Course in Effi- 
ciency and Story of Emerson 
and Lesson I absolutely FREE. 


REVIEW OF REVIEWS ° henson" 
ee Adatess : 


ABLE IDEAS WANTED. Manu- 
facturers want Owen patents. Send 
for 3 free books; inventions wanted, 
te. I get patent or no fee. Manufacturing facilities. 
RICHARD B. OWEN, 33 Owen Blidg., Washington, D.C. 
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4-cylinder 
shaft-drive 
2-passenger 
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$2995 


f. o. b. Jackson, Mich, 


MOTORVIQUE Ta ee eae 
=a! Comfortable, Economical, Dependable wii 


Motor Transportation for the Millions 


Here’s a car that the average family can not only afford, but that it cannot afford 


to be without. 


A real motor-vehicle, sturdy, reliable, easy-riding, good-looking—at 


a price so low that you actually save money in buying one. 


And remember that the Argo Motorvique is not an untried experiment. 


Back 


of it are some of the best-known men in the industry, who have devoted two years 
of their time to its perfection. The car has been tried out thoroughly before 
being offered to the public—some cars have been run from 6000 to 10,000 miles 


over every kind of going. 


Read the specifications given below, and write 

for descriptive folder. 
Specifications 

Motor: Briscoe Fréres L-head type; 27 Box: 4 
cylinderscast en bloc; 3-point suspension. soling: 
Thermosiphon, standard honeycomb radiator. 
Clutch: Cone type, leather faced. Transmission: 
Sliding gear, two speeds forward, and reverse. 
Axle: Front, I-beam, rear, Argo special. Drive: 
Shaft. through universal joint. Bearings: - Ball 
bearing complete from engine to wheels. Springs: 
Full elliptic, tront and rear. Brakes: External 


contracting. Lubrication : Self-contained constant- 
level splash system; sight gauge on dash. Igni- 
tion: Timer distributor of great battery economy. 
Frame: Pressed steel channel. Wheels: Wire, 
clincher-rim; 90-inch wheelbase, 44-inch tread. 
Tires: 28-inch. Control: Single pedal, spark and 


throttle on steering column. Body: Dark finish, 
two-passenger; seat 24x42 inches; leg room 38 
inches. Equipment: Two side oil lamps, oil tail 
lamp, horn and tools. Headlights, top, wind- 
shield and generator attached, $29 extra. 


Dealers and Representatives 
Wanted Everywhere 


The Argo Motorvique offers what we believe 
to be the best chance in the history of the motor- 
vehicle for good men to make big money. 

Its appeal is universal. Besides the general 
sale, there are dozens of special classes of users. 
Physicians, salesmen, owners of larger cars who 
need a small car for errand work, farmers—there 
is scarcely a field that does not offer rich returns. 

Write today, giving full particulars about 
yourself, 


ARGO MOTOR COMPANY, Inc., 570 Main Street, Jackson, Michigan 


Jang? SHIRTS 


“Fairfax” 


Very smart effects in black or white embroidered poner, French 
$3.00 to $3.50 


“Marquis of Salisbury” with very fine tucked bosoms, with black or erase buttons, 


Brench’cufies . 


“‘Mohican” A smart tucked bosom shirt, with link cuffs, ataverylowprice .... 


CLUETT, PEABODY & CO., Inc., Makers of ARROW COLLARS, TROY, N.Y. 
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ENGLAND’S WAR-MA&KERS 


(Concluded from Page 13) 


He made a speech in London, late in 
August, at the time the Cabinet Minis- 
ters—or most of them—went on the stump 
to urge recruiting. Asquith spoke in the 
four capitals—London, Cardiff, Edinburgh 
and Dublin—and made four tremendous 
speeches, especially the one in Dublin. 
Lloyd George did his share; and the one 
I heard was made in London. 

Away back yonder, when I was a boy up 
in Western New York, a friend and myself 
drove thirty miles over muddy October 
roads one autumn to get to Rochester in 
order to hear Joseph Benson Foraker make 
a campaign speech. Foraker was black- 
haired, lean, full of fire in those days, and 
was earning his title of Fire-Alarm Foraker. 
More than any stump speaker I have ever 
heard, he approximated in those days the 
Lloyd George of the present. Foraker did 
not have Lloyd George’s sense of humor. 
He had the fire and eloquence, and the 
magnetism, and the control of his audience; 
but he lacked that essential. 


Lloyd George’s Great Ability 


Lloyd George has-humor. It bubbles 
out of him. He will make a comment that 
will get a laugh in the middle of a most 
serious argument. He has a queer twist of 
imagination. Hehasthe ability of humorous 
depreciation of his opponents in a high de- 
gree. He can sting and he can excoriate. 
His speeches are argumentative, statisti- 
cal—but you do not mind that—full of 
invective, full of epigram, full of humor, 
full of eloquence. He can take a stodgy 
British audience and bring it up standing. 
And the main thing about him is his cour- 
age. He is not afraid of a duke or an earl, 
or any other titled barnacle. 

He is a consummate politician and a 
consummate advocate; and I leave his 
sincerity to the vested interests, the landed 
classes, the titled ones, to discuss with the 
middle and the low, who are the special 
concerns of Lloyd George. What I want 
to record here is that this little man is the 
most effective public speaker I ever heard, 
and that he is distinctively a most human 
sort of human being. 

Lloyd George’s burdens in this war are 
greater than those of any other member of 
the Cabinet. It is his part to watch and 
ward the finances of the government, and 
to produce the money with which this war 
must be fought. All that falls on him. 
Kitchener and Churchill are spending 
money as though it could be picked from 
the trees. The extraordinary expenses of 
Great Britain are probably between seven 
and a half and ten million dollars a day, 
aside from the usual expenses of peace time. 
Lloyd George has to get this money; to ar- 
range the details so that there shall be as 
little disturbance of business and the fmances 
as possible—to do a thousand things in 
connection with the Treasury. 

And he is as gay and carefree as can be 
imagined. He takes his work seriously and 
earnestly, but he does not go about it as 
though the Bank of England would shut 
its doors unless he was there to hold them 
open. A fine little man is Lloyd George, 
and an able; and the way he makes the 
moneyed classes shell out is one reason 
why he is the most popular—and the most 
unpopular— Welshman since the days of 
Taffy of the nursery jingle. 

Sir Edward Grey is the diplomatist, the 
chief of the Foreign Office; and he looks it, 
and acts it, and is it. If you should meet 
Grey in a crowded room, or if you should 
see him walking alone in Hyde Park, or sit 
near him at dinner, or observe him at 
a Cabinet meeting, or at church, or at a 
theater—or anywhere else—you would 
immediately arrive at the conclusion that 
here is a man who, student of great prob- 
lems, is always studying them. His ability 
as a ‘diplomatist i is amply displayed in the 
English White Papers, issued since the war 
began, and has been’ displayed before in 
various negotiations. Inasmuch as he is a 
diplomatist, he never by any chance is any- 
thing else. 

He is a grave and serious man in all his 
relations to the outside world. At table 
he is a most agreeable and companionable 
person, but guarded in his conversation. I 
suppose they began training him for diplo- 
macy in his earliest youth, for when you see 
him it is as plain that he is a diplomatist as 
it would be if he wore a sandwich board 
announcing the fact—and probably plainer. 
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He is good-looking in the clean-cut y; 
of the well-bred Englishman. His fa 
pale and his eyes are grave. He rare 


occupation. His favorite picture ep 
sents him leaning on his hand, with a fing 
upstretched along his cheek, gazing 
elbow rests. You think of him as por ) 
ing deeply on the fate of nations. k 


deal to ponder about. 

Diplomacy is a passion with Greil 
diplomatic expression. He is skillful i rt 
use of words and skillful in the emplo 
of diplomatic phrases. io 
of supreme ability, and can always m; 
the cause of his country the cause th t, 
he tells it, is the only one containing rig 
and justice and truth, and so on. Fif 
years from now his letters and dispateh 
in the White Papers will be analyzed, 
he will then assume his proper place 
history. 

At present he stands as the adroit, 
and suave director of the diplom 
Great Britain—the man on whose 
word, so far as Great Britain’s part 
will rest the responsibility for the w 
whose written word, as the case may | 
will fix the responsibility elsewhere. T 
speak of him in London as a man of 
ability, integrity and patriotism. 4! 

McKenna, the home secretary, whe 
duties, in some measure, correspond. 
those of our Secretary of the ne is 
dapper little person, with a florid face 
which there is no trace of whiskers, a 
of winky blue eyes, and a forehead the 
higher than it was originally because 
the lapse of hair at its beginnings. i 

McKenna, when he talks, gives yout 
impression of the Sunday-school super 
tendent who, putting the tips of his f 
gers together, teeters up and down on} 
toes and begins: ‘‘Now, dear children 
McKenna has his big part in the war. Hi 
big McKenna is in that part will devel 
presently. 

There are a dozen or more other 
Runciman, Masterman, Birrell, and so¢ 
but these are the important men—the nr 
war-makers. These are the men whot 
directing the government during this gr 
crisis. Taking them by and large, they ail 
to the job. Great Britain is well officer 
the government is in competent hands. 


Sea Telephones | 


TELEPHONE that weighs eight hi 
dred pounds, about the size of a lai 
packing case, and needs strong currents 
electricity for its operation, has been e& 
structed for telephoning short distani 
through water, or for telegraphing d 
tances of from thirty to forty miles unt 
water. 

The diaphragm of the telephone, cor 
sponding to the thin piece of japanned shi 
metal that is generally to be observed 
the transmitter and the receiver of ordiné 
telephones, is a great disk of steel, nea 
two feet across and almost an inch 
thickness. 

By means of this telephone it is possi 
not only to telephone short distances a 
telegraph long distances under water, | 
to detect icebergs in the neighborhood 
a vessel and to determine the depth of t 
sea bottom. 

Vibrations sent out from the telephe 
will return as echoes from the sea botti 
or from an iceberg; and by measuring { 
time taken for the return of the echoes 
is possible to estimate very closely the ¢ 
tance of an iceberg or of the bottom. 

This telephone is the invention of P 
fessor R. A. Fessenden, who devised so. 
of the most valuable instruments used 
wireless telegraphy and other practi 
applications of electricity. 

The instrument is suspended in the wa 
by a derrick on the ship, and wires 1] 
strong current of electricity to it. T 
power causes the heavy diaphragm 
vibrate at the rate of about five hundi 
vibrations a second, and the water cary 
these vibrations just as air carries sé 
waves. At the other end of the wir 
delicate telephone receiver catches 1 
vibrations—though better results for 
distances are obtained by catching the vik 
tions in another big receiving appara’ 
devised for that purpose. 


THE SATURDAY 


emse and Nomsense 


Not Even Expected 


BRE is a certain veteran hote clerk 
a certain small hotel up in the Maine 
s who is noted for two things—his 
iar choice of words and the fact that 
- day for thirty-odd years he has 
bed on the top lines of his register 
rincipal items of current news in the 


e. 

t long ago a New York editor, who 
sed to be stopping at the hotel, bor- 
1 the register long enough to copy 
_the following entries: 

fonday, October 12. Yesterday, while 
ating round the milldam, George 
; fell into the water; and, owing to 
ife’s failing to make him change his 
clothes, he is now threatened with 
monia.”’ 

‘uesday, October 13. George Bates 
idly becoming no better. 

vast night his wife sent for Doctor 
an, who looked him over, collected two 
rs, and departed, looking very unsat- 


/ory. 

Vednesday, October 14. George’s 
‘toms are rapidly eventuating into 
ties. 
‘hursday, October 15. At seven-thirty 
norning our fellow townsman, George 
3, went to his Maker, entirely un- 
1 for.” 


The Undying Flame 


A CERTAIN Kentucky town Uncle 
e, a local character of color, was doing 
jobs for a gentleman when he was 
d with colic in its most violent and 
‘ul form. His employer went to his 
‘with the only aid in liquid form he 
1 find on the premises, the same being 
stle of tabasco sauce. 

icle Ike swallowed a large spoonful of 
stuff and returned to work, weeping 
yusly. 

few minutes later the gentleman went 
ok for him and found him doubled up 
e hayloft. 

ke,” he inquired, ‘‘how do you feel 


Vos’ daid, boss!”’ was the plaintive 
er. 

3etter let me give you another dose of 
medicine, then.” 

30ss,” said Uncle Ike, “‘I’d hate to die 
oah hands; but I don’t never agin 
; to take nothin’ whut water won’t 
neh.” 


The Crystal Maze 


ON after the state of Georgia voted to 
o dry an aged rice-field darky limped 
a general store in one of the Southern 
ties down near the Florida line and 
d for a pair of brogans. 

ye storekeeper contemplated the two 
y and calloused soles which the cus- 
xr owned, and then he turned to their 
or. 

Why, Uncle Mose,” he said, “what 
this mean? I don’t believe you ever 
: a pair of shoes before in your life.” 
- ain’t, boss,’’ said Uncle Mose. 

What possesses you to think you want 
2now?” 

Well, boss,’’ said Uncle Mose, ‘‘since 
yeah Pro’bitionists tuck holt de woods 
» full of bottles a nigger can’t walk 
d bar’-footed nowhars widout jest 
pod cuttin’ de bottoms right off’n 
ee z ’ 


Apparently a Total Loss 


YO cockneys went down the Thames 
or a bank holiday. In the afternoon 
‘decided to try fishing. The owner of a 
u-side mill rented them some tackle; 
_as neither one of them had ever wet a 
before, he warned them that they must 
d financially responsible for any dam- 
occurring to the outfits as a result of 
r inexperience. 

resently, when they had been fishing a 
2 while, one called along the bank to 
‘riend: 

Garge, wot does yer call the thing that 
3 abaht on the water?” 

The float.” 

Well, then, I’ll ’ave to pay that there 
er for mine—that’s all.” 

W’y so?”’ demanded Garge. 

soe the bloomin’ thing’s sunk!”’ 


Better Than Money 


HE house detective of one of the big 

Broadway hotels stood staring into the 
night with a look of fixed gloom on his large, 
square face. A friend, who was in the news- 
paper business, drew up alongside and in- 
quired the cause of his melancholy. 

“Tt’s a lovely life!” said the morose 
sleuth. ‘‘Just a few minutes ago a taxicab 
halted here and out fell a literary guy with 
abun on. You know the kind of a literary 
guy I mean—wears long hair and carries 
one of his own poems in his breast pocket, 
and is always just going to a Bohemian tea 
fight or just coming from one. 

“Well, when he reaches for his roll to pay 
the fare he finds somebody’s nicked him for 
his bundle, and he accuses the taxi driver. 
I knows the driver for a bad boy; so I 
takes a hand and I finally makes the pirate 
cough up the literary party’s wad, which he 
claims he found on the floor of the ma- 
chine after the party got aboard. The roll 
amounts to a hundred and nineteen bones— 
more’n that writer ever had at one time in 
his whole life before. 

“The taxi drives away and I hands the 
weeping stew his bundle; and he falls on 
my neck, shedding tears of gratitude. 

““*Officer,’ he says, ‘I don’t know what 
I can do to show my gratitude.’ 

“Then hestarts fingering his roll and I fig- 
ures he’s going to slip me a ten or a twenty; 
but he puts the green stuff in his pocket. 

““*Officer,’ he says, ‘I ain’t got the nerve 
to offer you money. I couldn’t pay you in 
money for what you done just now for me; 
so I’ll tell you what to do: 

«You meet me here at twelve o’clock 
to-morrow. I’m going to introduce you to 
Richard Harding Davis.’”’ 


Terminal Facilities Desired 


HEODORE ROUSSEAU, secretary to 

Mayor Mitchel of New York, says 
that when he was a small boy in Nashville 
the negro cook of the family developed a 
desire to travel. She pestered her husband 
to give her an outing, until finally in des- 
peration he bought tickets for a round trip 
to Lebanon, where there was to be a cele- 
bration of the colored population one 
Sunday. But the train halted so often and 
lost so many minutes between stations 
that when it reached its destination it was 
time to turn round and come back, which 
it accordingly did, without giving the pas- 
sengers an opportunity to leave the cars. 

All during the return journey the Rous- 
seau cook sat in gloomy silence, staring out 
of the window into the night. As they 
rolled into the Nashville station the hus- 
band mustered up courage to speak. 

“‘T hopes you’s satisfied now?” he said. 

She turned on him in a fury. 

“Nigger,’”’ she shrieked, ‘‘de next time I 
asks you to take me somewheres don’t you 
take me nowheres!”’ 


Taking Off the Chill 


HIS story is probably exaggerated, but 
it has the merit of being suitable mid- 
winter reading. 

Maclyn Arbuckle says a darky in Gal- 
veston got an offer of a job in Minneapolis 
and, having a desire to visit the North, 
started for his new place in the middle of 
January. Texas was balmy when he left, 
but he stepped off the steam-heated train 
at his destination into the middle of the 
worst blizzard in fifteen years. In his cot- 
ton shirt and ragged overalls the new 
arrival staggered along for perhaps a hun- 
dred yards, then stiffened like a board and 
rolled over into a snowdrift. 

There, according to Arbuckle, a police- 
man found him some time later and, with 
the aid of two hardy citizens, carried the 
body to the morgue, where the coroner 
diagnosed the case as one of death by expo- 
sure; and, since the earth was frozen so 
hard that burials were impossible, the un- 
known was sent to the crematory. 

On arrival there an attendant slid the 
body into the white-hot interior of the re- 
ceptacle and went off to bed. Next morn- 
ing another body was brought to him. As 
he opened the steel door of the crematory 
and drew back from the gush of terrific heat 
that shot out into his face, a complaining 
voice came forth from the inside, saying: 

“Who is dat openin’ dat do’ and lettin’ 
all dat cold air in heah on me?” 
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A protection without 
being a burden. 


NOTE THIS:—You can depend on the dealer who 
sells ““EVERSTICK”? to carry the best of everything. 


It doesn’t matter where you are, what kind of building you own or are 
thinking of erecting, whether you are using stoves, grates or ordinary heaters. 


You can have cleaner, better heat, with far less trouble, and at greatly reduced cost, by installing 
a Williamson New-Feed UNDERFEED, the last word in modern efficiency and economy. 


Read These Underfeed Savings 


“Tt has saved us fully one-half on our fuel account.” 


“Last winter we consumed just about 


one-half the fuel that I had anticipated.” ‘“‘It heats my house and keeps it comfortable at about 


half the cost of other makes of furnaces.” 


‘“Winter’s coal bill only $20. 


Some days 27 below 


zero.’ ‘‘My coal bill has not been as large for the three years combined as it would have been 
in one year, using the common top-feed furnace.’ “‘I saved about 50% in fuel bill this winter.” 
And thousands of other letters telling of just such savings—cleaner, more-uniform heat—less 
trouble—better service and satisfaction every way. What the Williamson UNDERFEED has 


done for these it will certainly do for you. 


The UNDERFEED principle is unique. 


It means still greater UNDERFEED savings. 


50% Saving Guaranteed 


Understand, this is an actual guarantee where the Williamson 
New-Feed UNDERFEED is properly installed and operated. 
Back of it is a $1,000,000 company. To learn more about it, 
of the added comfort, the reduced trouble and expense, send 
the attached coupon today for the great free book ‘From 
Overfed to UNDERFEED," which fully explains the 
UNDERFEED method of combustion and just, how the 
New-Feed UNDERFEED operates. It will certainly interest 
you. Writing for it places you under no obligation. Send 
the coupon now. 


The Williamson Heater Co. 
(Formerly The Peck-Williamson Co.) 
11 Fifth Ave. Cincinnati, Ohio 


Dealers in open territory are invited to write for our 1915 
proposition, It's a Winner. 


l Warm Air _Steam or Hot Water ] 
(Mark an x after System interested in) , 
Pf ae a a= I 

I Address— a es BS oy a as I 
ZA My Dealer's Name is = ‘ ES y 


Here the coal is fed from below—underneath the fire. 
That means the hot, clean flame is always on top in direct contact with the most effective radiating 
surfaces. The fire does not have to fight its way to do its work. It also.means.that smoke, soot 
and gas are consumed and turned into heat instead of going up the flue. And there's no dirt or smell 
to find its way through the house. Nothing but cleanliness, comfort and wonderful economy. 

And the Williamson New-Feed UNDERFEED takes any kind of coal—from cheap soft coal 
slack and pea or buckwheat anthracite up. It meets every heating condition everywhere. Adapted 
to warm air, steam or hot water—for any building—new or old. 

The Williamson New-Feed UNDERFEED isa distinct advance even over the original UN DER- 
FEED. No stooping necessary.. The New-Feed principle reduces effort of replenishing fire and 
removing ashes to an absolute minimum. It is the wonder of master heating experts everywhere. 


Cut-Out View 
New - Feed 


UNDERFEED 


Furnace 


Sew eee eee ee ee 
THE WILLIAMSON HEATER CO. 
11 Fifth Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio ] 


| Tell me how to cut my coal bills from 14 to 24 
with a Williamson New-Feed UNDERFEED. 
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Farmers In 
One Small 
County 
Have 
Electricity 


In Their 
Homes! 


Pea ininates 
their houses and 
barns. It makes 
possible many 
conveniences for 
the women. 


It pumps water, 
drives the sepa- 
rator, “Tums the 
churn, saws wood. 
It fills the silo and 
irrigates the crops. 


It is a hired man 
that is always on 
the job. 


And the cost of 
its Service iS Sur- 
prisinely low. 


This story and 
33 others are 
in this week’s 
issue of 


The Country 
Gentleman 


Five Cents the Copy of All 
Newsdealers 


$1.50 the Year by Mail 


THE CURTIS 
PUBLISHING COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 
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Ree a long time big corporate borrowers 
in the United States have been gambling 
on the investment market. They have 
been hoping that money for long-term 
investment will become much cheaper, so 
that they may once more sell twenty, 
thirty and fifty year bonds on a four or 
four-and-a-half per cent interest basis; 
and, while waiting for that agreeable condi- 
tion to develop, they have been financing 
themselves from hand to mouth by selling 
secured notes running one, two and three 
years. 

Six months ago—because business was 
slackening, which normally involves easier 


| money—it looked as though they might 


soon be able to float long-term bonds on a 
lower interest basis than had prevailed dur- 


| ing the preceding year and a half. Then came 


the European war, which involves—some 
time in the not distant future—enormous 
bond issues by European governments. 

There is a decided probability, therefore, 
that railroad, public-utility and industrial 
companies will be obliged to refund hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars of short-term 
notes at a time when the demand for in- 
vestable capital is likely to be greater than 
ever before and bond interest rates corre- 
spondingly high. 

That depends, perhaps, on the duration 
of the war; but the first thing to consider 
is the probable need of big corporate bor- 
rowers. In the eighteen months ending 
with last June steam and electric railroads 
and large industrial concerns put out 
nearly a thousand million dollars of short- 
term notes, maturing in one, two and three 
years. It is a noteworthy fact concerning 
these short-term notes that, as interest 
rates go higher, maturities become shorter. 

Say a railroad is obliged to raise twenty 
million dollars. It does not want to pay 
five per cent on a thirty-year bond issue; 
but it will borrow the money for three 
years at five per cent, hoping to be able to 
sell long-term bonds on a basis better than 
five per cent by the time the notes mature. 
If obliged to pay six per cent, however, it 
will borrow for one year only. Many of the 
short-term notes issued in 1913 and dur- 
ing the first half of 1914 bore six per cent 
interest, and few ran over two years. 


Obligations Maturing This Year 


The Wall Street Journal recently pub- 
lished lists of corporate obligations matur- 
ing at the end of 1915 and found the total 
to be eight hundred and ten million dollars, 
far the greater part consisting of short-term 
notes. 

This, of course, is irrespective of any need 
of capital for extensions and betterments. 
It is true that railroads and big corpora- 
tions generally are not in condition or mood 
to expand very much; yet there is always 
need of new capital. For some time the 
railroads have been standing off that need 
as much as possible. 

In the eighteen months referred to above 
the railroads listed five hundred and ten 
million dollars of new long-term bonds, but 
more than two hundred millions of this 
consisted of new issues that were simply 
exchanged for old issues—as the Hudson & 
Manhattan Railroad’s sixty-six million 
dollars of new bonds, issued under the ad- 
justment plan—or were for the purpose of 
refunding old issues. 

So, during the year and a half, the roads 
absorbed only about three hundred million 
dollars of fresh capital for extensions, im- 
provements, and so on, by way of long- 
term bond issues; and most of the note 
issues were for refunding purposes. 

Itissafe to say that big corporate borrow- 
ers must have a billion dollars by the spring 
of 1915—which, of course, does not include 
municipal borrowing. The terms on which 
they get it are equally important to them- 
selves and to investors. Recent experience 
of the New York Central Railroad gives a 
line on the situation at this writing. 

In April last that road sold to J. P. 
Morgan & Company forty million dollars of 
one-hundred-year four-and-a-half per cent 
refunding and improvement bonds. The 
price paid by the bankers was not stated; 
but as the bankers offered the bonds to the 
public at ninety-five and three-fourths cents 
on the dollar, netting investors four and 
seven-tenths per cent interest, it is obvious 
the road paid about five per cent for the 
money. 
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Twenty-five million dollars of these 
bonds was offered to the public; but in six 
months—that is, up to the fore part of 
October—only seventeen millions had been 
sold. The syndicate then reduced the price 
at which the bonds were offered to eighty- 
nine and a half cents on the dollar, yielding 
investors a trifle over five per cent interest. 
It is evident, then, that the road could 
not have borrowed a large sum on long- 
term bonds in October without paying con- 
siderably more than five per cent. The 
road, however, then needed forty million 


dollars more, so it sold to Morgan & Com- 


pany forty million dollars of notes bearing 
five per cent interest, half maturing in six 
months and the other half in one year. 
The bankers offered these notes at such a 
discount as to net purchasers six and a half 
per cent on the investment. ‘ 

No doubt the bankers’ commission, con- 
sidering the short time the notes had to 
run, brought the cost of the money to the 
railroad up to about seven per cent.. More- 
over, the notes were not offered to the 
public by advertisements in the financial 
journals, as usual, and it was reported that 
the road deposited a large part of them in 
its banks; so the transaction really stands 
outside the ordinary investment market. 


Permanent Borrowings 


There is the case of the Erie Railroad, 
which had four and a half million dollars of 
short-term notes maturing on October first. 
It exchanged them for new notes bearing 
five per cent interest and running one year, 
which were issued at a discount of two and 
a half per cent; so. the money cost the,road 
more thanseven and ahalf per cent interest. 

This hand-to-mouth financing by short- 
term notes has been very expensive, and 
the country’s position is less sound than it 
would have been if big corporate borrowers 
had taken their medicine and got on the 
safe side by selling long-term bonds when- 
ever possible, even though they had to pay 
stiff. rates of interest. 

They are now confronted with hundreds 
of millions of dollars of maturing short- 
term obligations; and one problem is 
whether they shall refund these obligations, 
so far as possible, by long-term bond issues, 
on a high interest basis, or take another 
chance that in two or three years money 
may be decidedly easier. 

It is true that, so long as the European 
war continues, it will have little or no di- 
rect effect on the investment market here. 
Tn the main the warring nations will finance 
themselves during hostilities by temporary 
expedients; and if the fighting lasts an- 
other year on the present scale it is entirely 
probable that every one of them will go ona 
paper-money basis. 

Also the war isolates the nations finan- 
cially. Ordinarily money conditions at one 
great financial capital are promptly re- 
flected at the others; but now the financial 
currents between the different capitals and 
between America and the Continent are 
cut off. They might be bidding twenty per 
cent for money in Berlin now and it would 
have little or no effect in New York. No 
doubt this will continue while the war 
lasts; so, from the American point of view, 
its effect on investable capital will be 
mostly deferred until peace is declared. 

Meantime investable capital will go on 
accumulating here; and if the total volume 
of American business is contracted by the 
war there may be an interval during which 
money will be relatively cheap here. Cor- 
porate borrowers might take the chance of 
that interval being sufficiently prolonged— 
say, by a three-year war—to afford them 
an opportunity of floating some long-term 
bonds on a comparatively low interest 
basis; but gambling on the investment 
market has not paid so far and is a dubious 
undertaking in present circumstances. 

Since August, of course, floating long- 
term bonds on any interest basis whatever 
has been practically impossible. Excluding 
the forty million dollars of New York Cen- 
tral notes issued in October, mentioned 
above, the amount of corporate financing 
in three months was only fifty-five million 
dollars, that being the total of capital obli- 
gations issued by all railroad, public- 
utility and large industrial companies in 


this country; and, even of these issue 
greater part was for refunding. - 
This embargo on financing and in 
ing, however, cannot continue forever, | 
this is written arrangements for ope 
the London Stock Exchange appear t 


even though they have to pay a rat 

interest they would have considered a 
the question two or three years ago, 
view of what is going on in Europ 
is bound to be a condition that would h 
been considered out of the question tw 
three years ago. 

The objection to notes is that they 
mere temporary patchwork; for big 
porate borrowers, broadly speakinga 
pay their debts. Their capital obligati 
never become less, but always grow lan 
A farmer or merchant borrows for 
months, and at the end of that time s 


the note; but a railroad, a public-uti 
company or a big industrial concern, so 
as plant account is concerned, never 
anything. In the main, whatever t 
borrow goes into a fixed form and there 
mains for all time. Borrowing for only 
or two years, when there is no possible 
of paying except by borrowing again, is 
a good habit. ‘ 
Small investors in particular gener 
like paper that runs several years. In 
main, whatever they invest is regardec 
them as something put into the stoel| 
“for keeps.’ They do not expect to 
the money in any way, except to reinves! 
Of the short-term notes issued byj| 
corporate borrowers during the ei 
months ending with last June, amoun} 


way to small investors. 
borrowers, however, either from ck 
or necessity, stick to the hand-to-mii 
method of financing themselves, smal} 
vestors may well afford to look into | 
field; for the interest return will no di 
be attractive and, as a rule, the men | 
the same that would be given for a ]| 
term bond issue. 

! 


Watch the Big Markets — 


The four and a half million dolla) 
Erie Railroad notes mentioned abovel 
example, are secured by seven million¢ 
lars of bonds that are a first mortgag( 
parts of the main line. If those boul 
good for sixty-five cents on the dolli 
their face value, then the notes are {| 
The New York Central notes come } 
of two hundred and twenty-five mi 
dollars of stock now paying five per? 
dividends. 

Short-term notes, in fact, are pl 
largely taken by experts—that is, by | 
vidual investors who are well informeci 
by banks. The principles on which as) 
term note is to be selected are the sar} 
those applying to a bond. A bank! 
broker whose judgment you would ta 
to a long-term bond should be an eq) 
good guide as to a short-term note. | 

A great amount of investing goes or! 
side of listed securities—in farm and} 
real-estate loans, local enterprises, al. 
on. That is a highly important fielc 
I would be the last one to disparay 
Nevertheless, every investor just 1 
ought to keep an eye on the big investi 
markets—especially the one that go) 
the name of Wall pinestrs bere 


whole investment business has bee! 
| 


anywhere east of the Rocky Mow 
must bear a certain relationship t 
price made on the Chicago Board of 7 
so the value of every investment must 
into a certain relationship with the 
for investable capital established o 
New York Stock Exchange. 

It is worth while to look at th 
markets, if only to find out what 
money is worth. 
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»Qelow we have s 
“Some of the Ingredients of 


One pint large oysters; ncie cup. Fou ‘one- -half cup milk; 
one- suet cup peace: Ss Tom to Catsup; one-half teaspoon salt. 
ilk, Catsup : and salt; dip oysters into 
stacker crumbs. oe 8 in sweet, fresh 

ae very hot. 


A Ee cece of Snider’ S ere to every 
two eggs. _ Thoroughly heat the butter and 
-Catsup in scrambling pan; then pour in the 
eggs and thoroughly scramble while cooking. 
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p- ‘fe Common PEOPLE 


HE entomology of boydom asserts that bum- 
‘blebees are biggest when they are born. 
/Maturer entomology may assert the same 
‘thing, or may not; but, whether or no, there is 
ing that the entomology of politics is correct when it claims—as it does—that 
mtial bees are biggest when they are born. Also, the time when they appear 
requently is immediately after a party has had encouragement at the polls—or 
vidual has been encouraged, which amounts to the same thing. 

|. remember my insectological investigations of years ago, there is some considerable 
wy attending the birth of a bumblebee, as undoubtedly there is a modicum of 
| in being in the neighborhood at the time; but in the case of a presidential bee 
s neither ceremony nor danger. 

3a simple and a harmless operation: There comes an election. Here and there 
de in in impressive manners. 

‘next night, after the political reporters have discussed the causes and the effects, 
ared away the smoke of battle, the exigencies of copy production demand a new 
and busy typewriters, in various parts of the country—especially at Washington— 
p these favored and favorite sons who have won handily and slate them as 
«tial possibilities. 

it is the outward and visible expression of the inward and egoistic hope of those 
ned; and it likewise is the first audible buzz of the bee. After that the bee buzzes 
uously; but only in rare instances does the buzzer summon the man with the bee 
front office for preferment. However, it is a pleasant and an innocuous recreation 
bee disclosers and, in some instances but not many, the discoverers; albeit a large 
tion of those who get the bee never are beeless thereafter. 

nong those prominently mentioned,” clatters the political writer on his machine; 
en he takes to himself the characteristics of prominence and does the mentioning. 
son thus prominently mentioned never fails to ascribe real prominence to the 
a5 and thus are many ambitions blasted and thus do many hopes decay. 

sit is aninteresting diversion and inoffensive. We have no man on our Democratic 
0 1S averse to appearing on such a list, and many men who eagerly maneuver to 
tereon. The presidential bee is a curious and a persistent insect. Once it infests 
anet of an otherwise sane politician or statesman or leading citizen, that bonnet 
© thereafter untenanted by that bee. And the mentions get to be matters of 
‘iter habit. Once in a man, it stays in for a long time. 

be sure, the mentioner knows full well that most of those he mentions have not 
ce on earth; but they add a simulation of expert knowledge to the list, for there 
&@—may be—reasons for this designation disclosed only to the person who puts 
n the covey he collects. 

+ recent election was a made-to-order affair so far as the propagation of bees 
be It happened midway between a combat at the polls that was unique, 
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! The Amazing Revival of Republicanism Set the Prognosticators to Working on Rosters of Republicans Who Might Benefit by the Recrudescence 


wherein a once powerful party was disastrously de- 
feated, and a coming combat, where the midway 
event was prophetic of a sort of return to vigor by the 
almost defunct contender of two years before. 

Naturally the amazing revival of Republicanism set the prognosticators to working 
on rosters of Republicans who might benefit by the recrudescence. They catalogued 
them numerously. They reached back into the dun past and they grabbed from the 
golden future. Few escaped. Inasmuch as the Republicans had come back—to a degree, 
at least—they unwrapped the mummies and they unswathed the babes. 

There was small speculation as to the Democrats. The Democratic nomination in 
1916 is reasonably determined now. But here was a situation wherein the third party 
seemed to have suffered elimination, and where the old party—the Republicans—had 
showed not only determination, but dash, decision and dilation. It had expanded. It 
returned as a contender. Wherefore it must be supplied with candidates. To that end 
the results were raked up, and some of the niches in the Hall of Former Fame were 
visited and the effigies therein taken down and dusted off. It was a wide, catholic, 
comprehensive mention, predicated on the enthusiasms of the moment and the necessities 
for something to write about. 

Nevertheless, most of the possibilities took it seriously, and still do, even though 
most of the politicians didnot. Onasituation of this kind the politicians are open-minded 
persons. They want to win; and, though they ordinarily prefer to win with their own 
individual, they will try to win with any individual. It is quite likely the people will 
have some say in selecting the next candidate for President offered by the Republicans, 
but that will not prevent the politicians from shrewdly casting about and trying to 
influence public sentiment here and there. A politician cannot create, in any large way, 
a public sentiment; but he can accelerate or retard it if it exists. 

Suppose, for example, a man should leap in front for the presidential nomination, 
because of a favorable public sentiment, and that man should not be regarded with favor 
by the organization—the machine—in Pennsylvania. The many hundreds of individuals 
in that machine, acting by order, could retard that favorable sentiment by the simple 
process of continuously circulating about in their own localities and spreading derogatory 
reports. They could not start aman by spreading good reports, but they could help to 
keep him going once he started, and they could help stop a man. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the public, because of primaries, will have a hand in 
determining the coming candidate, the politicians have been for a long time considering 
the qualifications required. In the old days as soon as one election was over the bosses 
began planning for the next one; but this time it is different. The old days are gone, and 
the character and characteristics of the candidate will be determined between now and 
the summer of 1916 as demanded by the events to come. 

What is past, so far as the Republican party is concerned, is water over the dam. 
Mr. Barnes and Mr. Crane and Mr. Penrose, and all the rest of them, have their eyes glued 
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on the future. That they may not be powerful will not 
keep them from trying to be, and at present they are in 
entirely receptive frames of mind. They are waiting for 
something to turn up—hoping they may be able to turn it 
up themselves, but not so sure they can, and certain of 
only one thing, which is that they will declare themselves 
in on whatever does turn up. 

Hence these bees are in a hurry, but that does not 
detract from the interest in their buzzing. That being the 
case, let us pass to a good-tempered consideration of these 
pronto persons who have been prominently mentioned and 
who are glad of it. The selections fall easily into two 
classes, of whom there are three worth comment in the 
first class, and four in the second. The first three may be 
known as Residuary Legatees and the others as Heirs 
Apparent. That all seven are willing is strenuously as- 
serted by their sponsors. To be sure, one or two of them 
have protested; but that is mere modesty. The fact is 
they all have the bee, and the bee has them. 

The Residuary Legatees are Charles Evans Hughes, 
Associate Justice of the Supreme Court of the United 
States; William Edgar Borah, senator from Idaho; and 
Albert Baird Cummins, senator from Iowa. These are 
men whose past performances legitimately entitle them to 
mention as possible candidates for the presidency on the 
Republican ticket in 1916—now that it has been established 
there will be a Republican ticket at that time. 

Mr. Justice Hughes potentially has been a nominee 
for president by the Republican party since he actually 
became governor of New York in 1907. There never has 
been a time since then when, asked about candidates, 
certain people have not said: ‘Well, Hughes is a good 
man.” This was so in 1908, and it was so in 1912, in both 
of which years Mr. Taft was nominated by the Republicans. 


It’s a Long, Long Way to 1916 


HERE was a movement against Mr. Taft in 1908, 

engineered by a combination the reporters called the 
Allies; and it had for its object the defeat of the nomina- 
tion of Mr. Taft by virtue of various favorite-son move- 
ments in various parts of the country. The hope was to 
get enough favorite-son delegates to make a combination 
possible that would defeat Taft for the nomination. There 
was nothing particularly against Taft save that he was the 
candidate of President Roosevelt; but what the patriots 
who engineered the Allies’ spasm in our politics had against 
President Roosevelt was considerable. 

Fairbanks and Cannon and Knox, and some others, 
were in this as favorite sons, and always there was talk of 
Hughes. He was then governor of New York and had dis- 
played a commendable sense of independence of thought 
and action, as well as a certain discreet progressivism. 
Indeed he seemed to be excellent presidential timber; but 
he remained in the log, for the strength of President 
Roosevelt pushed Taft through, and Taft was expeditiously 
elected, and Hughes was reélected governor of New York 
at the same time. 

Before Hughes completed his term as governor he was 
named for an associate justiceship of the Supreme Court 
of the United States by President Taft, and resigned the 
governorship in October, 1910, to go on that bench. Not- 
withstanding this his name was frequently canvassed in 
1912 as a compromise candidate between Mr. Taft and 
Mr. Roosevelt; and there was the usual comment of “‘ Well, 
Hughes is a good man.” Nothing came of this, of course— 
that is, nothing came of it so far as Hughes was concerned. 
What came of it in connection with Mr. Taft and Mr. 
Roosevelt need not be discussed here. 

However, the name of Hughes lingered and lingers. He 
had left the governorship and had taken a place on the 
Supreme Bench, where he was supposed to be remote from 
politics and probably is. Personally it is quite likely Mr. 
Justice Hughes is in no way concerned in any movement 
to get himself out in front, or in any mention of himself 
thatis made. He may be willing or he may not be. I have 
no information as to that. 

The fact is, the name Hughes has a certain tang to it 
that makes it pleasant to the political palates of some men 
who have more or less to do with Republican politics. A 
further fact is, he established a reputation for a sort of sane 
radicalism of action when he was governor, kept clear 
enough of factions, attended to his business discreetly, 
and thus secured that most-to-be-desired attribute of the 
candidate, either personal or promoted—availability. 

Mr. Justice Hughes is comparatively young—he was 
born in 1862—and he has a national reputation. He has 
had executive experience; and he is universally held to be 
of sufficient independence of action and thought, as well 
as advanced enough in his thinking, to make him worthy 
of serious consideration. So far as his record is to be 
considered, that is made. 

He is now a judge, and in no position personally to add a 
single political laurel to his wreath. It may be that he has 
put this ambition—if he ever had it—behind him; for 
certainly the position of an Associate Justice of the Supreme 
Court of the United States has most attractive fea- 
tures, and many of them. Whether or not, in this present 
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contingency we find Mr. Justice Hughes exceedingly prom- 
inent among the prominently mentioned. And this is not 
only newspaper stuff, but in various parts of the country 
men are going about and “talking” Hughes. 

Talking a man is a feature of our politics that has wide 
vogue. In some way—mysterious enough, but effective— 
word is passed to talk a man. Soon thereafter you find 
the talk beginning. In a county seat a county chairman or 
a leading politician will edge into a group where politics 
is discussed and at the proper moment give the reasons 
for the faith that is in him concerning the man he has been 
told to talk. Recently I happened to go about a bit in 
some Middle Western States. I found them talking Hughes. 
By them I mean men who are more or less directly in touch 
with other men who themselves hold Republican responsi- 
bilities—or think they do, which tots up one way the same 
as it tots up the other. 

Now I do not know who started this, nor is that essen- 
tial. It may be that the Justice is being used without his 
knowledge to sound out sentiment, for there was discus- 
sion of other candidates also; but when I arrived in the 
city of New York, and when I stopped here and there in 
cities in New York, I heard the same Hughes talk. Noth- 
ing at all may come of it. It is along way to 1916—a long, 
long way to go. Still the men, especially in New York, 
who were talking Hughes do not often talk except as they 
are told to talk or as they are telling others to talk; so it 
may be put down that some one has, or some set of ones 
have, Hughes in mind, aside from the desultory conver- 
sation of minor politicians that always comes in circum- 
stances similar to those prevailing at present. 

The thing works the other way round also. Often 
enough you will find a man‘is not being talked but is being 
knocked. There is a certain section of this country, for 
example, where about this time three or four thousand 
men, each of some importance in his community and of 
some local political repute, will be inserting themselves 
into political conversations and making statements in- 
imical to one of our leading Democrats. All this goes 
on wholly independent of newspaper comment and is a 
really subtle method of influencing public opinion. The 
object is to try to get a sort of psychological reaction, or 
action, as the case may be; and sometimes it works, The 
average voter follows where he is led. 

It is a well-marked attribute of the human mind that it 
readily absorbs statements of this kind, and as readily dis- 
tributes them as original deductions soon afterward. We 
all try to be wise; and inasmuch as most of us have very 
little to be wise about of our own conception, we endeavor 
to be wise through the medium of communicated ideas and 
precepts. If you make a statement to the ordinary man, 
and that statement seems to him to have elements of 
information or understanding or novelty or rationality, he 
repeats the same statement when he gets an opportunity— 

not as your statement, but as his. The sages have been 
remarking on the prevalence of human vanity for some 
thousands of years. 


Bees With a Progressive Buzz 


HEREFOREB, as they are talking Hughesit means that 

somebody is thinking of Hughes, canvassing Hughes, 
feeling out with Hughes. Nothing may come of it. It has 
so fallen out that when it comes to making a list of possi- 
bilities for the Republican nomination in 1916, which has 
acquired merit since the election day just past, the most 
important person seems to be Hughes. The timber in him 
seems of the better quality. He sort of looms. There has 
been a marked falling-off of the production of Republicans 
of presidential size during the past few years. Hughes 
might have done in 1908 and he might have done in 1912. 
Since then his availability has not slackened, unless, 
indeed, he considers himself fixed for life on the bench— 
as he is, provided he wants to be. 

Mr. Justice Hughes may have ideas on this subject. He 
may be receptive or he may be conceptive. He may be 
objective or he may be subjective. Those are not the points 
at issue. Whether he was willing or whether he was not, 
some kind friends have supplied him with a bee—a good, 
lively, buzziferous bee; and he will hear much more of the 
buzz of it than he hears now before he hears less, provided 
he does not swat it rather soon. 

And why should he swat it? He occupies a most digni- 
fied position. Being a Justice of the Supreme Court he 
cannot be expected to do anything actively for the further- 
ance of any movement having himself as an object of 
political preferment; but as a Justice of the Supreme 
Court there is nothing to prevent others from keeping the 
bee buzzing, and it is quite likely that even the ears of so 
great a jurist may not find the sound unmusical. 

The only prognosticator who entered the wide field of 
prophecy after the election, when naming eligibles for the 
Republican nomination in 1916 was a popular and preva- 
lent pastime, and who did not confine himself almost 
exclusively to progressives or near-progressives—not in a 
party sense, but as to thought, principle and action—was 
Senator Ollie M. James, of Kentucky; and he is a Demo- 
crat. The senator gave it as his opinion that the logical 
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candidates for the 1916 distinction are Senator 
Penrose, of Pennsylvania, for president, and Unele 
Cannon, of Illinois, for vice-president, each of whom 
largely vindicated at the polls, and each of whom is 
rigidly standpat. 
Among the other list makers there seemed to 
accepted opinion that the man named by the Rep 
must be of known, even though sane, radicalism. 
ently he must have his face toward the morning 
of against the wall. And that opinion is justified }y 
facts. Every person knows that if the Republicans @ 
to get anywhere at all they must recognize the trend 
times and the political necessities based on and dema 
by the temper of the people. 
Hence, apart from the senator from Kentucky, n 
every bee set to buzzing buzzed a progressi 
Though it is quite true that some bees buzzed m¢ 
gressively than others, it is also true that all bees hi 
that way—some of them sedately, to be sure, but 
ciently for all that. ‘ 
So far as I have been able to ascertain, the basic pri 
of the Republican leaders at present is to be as 
as necessary. They do not know yet how radie 
may have to be; but they are preparing to fill a 
for progressivism that may be given to them by t 
They want to win; and, though they have highe 
for publication than they have for private use, t 
there may be a chance, especially if those returned 
million Bull Moosers stay returned. Hence they an 
vassing, along with Mr. Justice Hughes, the clai S 
others, who have at least near-radical tendencies. I 
to Senator Borah and to Senator Cummins. 


Back in the Grand Old Party 


S STATED, what happened in 1912 is water oy 
dam so far as 1916 and the Republicans are co 
Any and all erring brethren are welcome to come hae 
no questions will be asked. Now this identical, pul 

present is what concerns those who have the d 
the Grand Old Party in charge. To be sure, neither 
Borah nor Senator Cummins strayed very far afield 
whether they did or not, each of them is at this 
ture snugly housed in the Republican party, and 
committed to the theory that the right way t 
a political organization is from within rather t 
without. 
Both have records as progressives. Both hay 
tested against old methods. Both have experi 
public life to stay them, and both are men of wide 
Senator Cummins made his record in Iowa, long 
Borah entered public life; and Borah has been qui 
spicuously of the look-forward-not-backward typesi 
came to the Senate. When the Republicans hat 
post mortem in Washington, in 1913, Senator Bor: 
active in the movement to sit steady and regener: 
old party as Republicans rather than to join outside 
ments. That, too, was the recognized attitude of § 
Cummins, and both have displayed it in the Sena 
elsewhere since that time. f 
I do not suppose it would be fair to say that eith 
ator Borah or Senator Cummins is, as yet, an active 
date for the Republican nomination for President i 
but no confidence is violated by the statement that 
them would be glad to have it. Nothing will be d 
either to discourage that preferment. They are, asi 
watchfully waiting. It is not probable either will b 
doing anything to discourage such discussion 0 
availability as will enhance those delectable advan 
not, of course, that either is campaigning for the 
but that receptivity is the politician’s first law. — 
Both are of high repute in the Senate as able lk: 
excellent legislators and advanced thinkers. Kae 
experienced politician and each knows how to pres 
equilibrium. So far as availability goes, Borah | 
advantage of youth and Cummins the advantage ( 
rience. They may differ as to methods, but, at the] 
each is about the same sort of Progressive Rep 
that the other is. It is not probable they would 
apart on any constructive program for the Repu 
no matter what personal embroideries they might 
that program. Of all the congressional lot, the 
legitimate claims on the Republicans, in these 
circumstances, for adequate consideration in 1916 
There are others, to be sure, of the politically old 
but these three are, so far, the three that deserve ¢ 
serious consideration as it is necessary to give at th 
They have all, more or less, been in the talk of me 

past. Hughes was a suggestion in 1908 and in 1 

Cummins has had his presidential boosters eve’ 
was governor of Iowa and broke the railroad 
there. Many people considered Borah the logic 
of the difficultiesin 1912. These are the Residuary L 
From these we come to the newer headlin 
Heirs Apparent—the men on whom the spot 
just been turned. If so be the Republicans had ¢ 

in disaster during 1914, instead of perking up as 
(Continued on Page 35) 


HE hostess, having glanced about her briefly, pushed 
her chair back from the table; and at the signal, the 
stir among the other guests, Hoppy Deane broke off 
otly in the middle of what he was saying. It was not 
1, of course. It was “just something or other,” as 
vy himself, in his shy, bashful way, would have termed 
ut at the same time Hoppy had put into the speech 
rd deal of impulsive eloquence. 

| idently the slender splendid vision at his side thought 
‘o. At ail events, she was gazing at Hoppy, her lips 
id, her eyes lighting with a gleam of interest and 
}ement—when all at once she gasped. Hoppy, in the 
‘t of his speech, had darted under the dinner table. 
‘rood heavens!’’ exclaimed the girl. ‘‘Whatever are 
Hloing?”’ 

[rtly hidden by the damask, only his neat slippered feet 
| be seen; but emerging presently, Hoppy looked up 
ir, his face crimson with confusion. 

't’s a habit,’ he explained. ‘I always do it at a dinner. 
3 looking for your gloves.” 

egirl, however, had both her gloves in her hand; and 
(a stare she broke abruptly into a rippling little tinkle 


Really? I wondered whether you hadn’t dashed under 
able for a sample!”’ 

bppy gaped. 

.—a what?”’ he stammered. 

fs vision gleamed at him again, her eyes dancing. 

‘ou don’t mean you’ve forgotten? Why, what you 
talking about just now!” 

eeffect was instant. Hoppy started, his finger spring- 
his lips. 

fush!” he whispered. “Ssh!” 

fen as the girl gazed at him, her air bewildered, 
yy’s eyes went darting about the room. 

‘e hostess and the other ladies in her train had moved 
ird the door; the men stood grouped about the table 
‘ing the moment when they could smoke. 

‘ppy’s glance, however, did not dwell on this part of 
‘icture. His eyes sped swiftly down the room. Truax, 
dst, was lounging there; and with him was an elderly 
nm with a bald head and pale, closely cropped side 
ers. Hoppy knew the gentleman imperfectly as 
ard, the Wall Street banker. Truax and he had their 
3 together, and the two were talking earnestly. 

‘once Hoppy’s eyes leaped back to the girl. 

m a silly ass,” said Hoppy, ‘‘and my tongue’s run 
/ with me again. I shouldn’t have mentioned it.” 

e girl was staring at him curiously. Obviously the 
tion in which Hoppy looked had not been lost on her, 
ie, too, glanced briefly down the room. 

‘see,” she said, and her brows puckered themselves 
‘her; ‘‘you’ve been warned you mustn’t talk! You’re 
all Street and this is a business deal!’’ 

actly. Hoppy was not only in Wall Street, he also 
‘een warned. It is often soin finance. Just the same, 
irl’s cleverness was astonishing. Ordinarily girls he 
it dinner knew little about business and cared about 
3. Dress or dancing was what usually fetched them, 
nsidered; but this girl Well, it was not only in 
vay she was a wizard. He was still gazing at her, pink 
‘his shy admiration, when she gave him another 
e, then shrugged her shoulders lightly. 

h, well; it’s all a part of the game I suppose,” she 
aured; and with another smile, vague and curiously 
ching, she slipped toward the door and was gone. 
ppy sat down suddenly. The young man’s face in the 
interim that followed underwent a number of singular 
ses. First its faint pinkness gave way abruptly to a 
of more hearty color. Hoppy scowled then. A game? 
2? Was a squareness about Hoppy’s jaw that some- 
Vas not just in keeping with his shy, bashful manner; 
ib he glanced toward the table’s other end one 
eked it clearly. 

‘college, in fact, where Hoppy had played halfback on 
arsity, they had learned to watch for the look. When 
seared they handed Hoppy the ball, after which Hoppy 
ly did the rest. Now, however, the look had no 
T dawned than it gave way to bewilderment. What 
ie mean—a game? Was she trying to insinuate that 
eal he was in on was crooked? That he was helping 
“ to plant something on the public? 

h, shush!” said Hoppy to himself. It was too ridicu- 
0 think about. 

ix, in the first place, was too big a man in United 
tieals to try anything funny on the Street. Then 
’ es been a friend of Hoppy’s late lamented 
) it likely he would let Hoppy in on any game he 
shamed of? And Synthetic Camphor, Ltd., was any- 
uta game. Why, at three dollars a share, the price 
: paid for his, it was like picking up money in 


“Why Didn’t You ° 
Tell Me You 
Were the Great, 
the Famous, 
Mr. Deane?’’ 


Hoppy knew all about Camphor, Ltd. The deal was not 
much on the surface, maybe; but then in Wall Street 
you never can tell about that. Some of the biggest killings 
are made in just such modest affairs—small private snaps, 
the capital stock of which is only a million dollars or so. 
And that was the case with Camphor. There werea hundred 
thousand shares at ten dollars par a share. 

The capital, it appeared, represented the right, title and 
good will to a secret process, an invention that cut in half 
the cost of producing camphor. Hoppy knew all about 
that too. He had not only seen the machine, he had met 
the inventor also. The fellow was an old German, one of 
those chaps who spend their lives in some stunt like this. 
Hoppy, in fact, had heard of three or four others lately. 
One, for example, had spent thirty years in trying to make 
artificial tea out of wood pulp; and another was trying to 
turn hay and cornstalks into tobacco. 

The Camphor man’s machine was a perfect wonder. 
First you poured into the hopper a lot of black, sticky 
stuff—coal tar, the old German said it was—costing only a 
few cents or so a gallon. Then you started the wheels; the 
works began to buzz; and before you knew it a regular 
lump of camphor popped right out in front of you. Why, it 
was a knockout—a perfect killing! 

“Oh, shush!” said Hoppy again; and, amused, he was 
still indulgently smiling when he remembered he had not 
yet learned the young woman’s name. 

That was a regular trick of his. When names were men- 
tioned, Hoppy in his embarrassment usually missed the 
name or promptly forgot what it was. However, the girl’s 
place card still remained where she had left it; and after 
a shy look about him he slyly turned it over. 

The next instant he gasped in dismay! 


MISS LOMBARD 
That was the name. The slender splendid vision was 
Old Man Lombard’s daughter! 


The next half hour, as it dragged itself away, was filled 
with as much torture for Hoppy as though his late neighbor 
had been the well-known Nuremberg maiden. 
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“Liqueur, sir?’’ inquired the obsequious English butler. 
“Don’t want it!”” Hoppy snapped curtly. 

“Cigar, sir?’’ asked the footman. 

Hoppy impatiently waved the man away. 

What a fool the girl would think him! What a chuckle- 


. headed idiot! More than that, she would be sure to repeat 


to her father all that Hoppy had said. Lombard naturally 
would be furious. Probably he would get even, too, by 
telling his daughter that Hoppy was an ass. 

Of course Hoppy himself had done that; but coming 
from Lombard the statement would have weight. And 
that wasn’t all either!’ Once Lombard heard that Hoppy 
had let his tongue wag, he would probably want to bounce 
him out of the pool in Camphor, Ltd. 

He hated to think of it. These, however, were but 
details. His worst ordeal was when Truax beckoned 
Hoppy to come and talk to him. 

Lombard, a huge cigar clenched between 
his teeth, had moved away from the table; 
and when Hoppy, quaking, had taken 
Lombard’s chair, his host nudged him 
pleasantly in the ribs. Truax, in fact, 
seemed filled with unusual gayety. That 
afternoon, it appeared, he had by a stroke 
of rare good luck picked up another block 
of Camphor. He was sorry it was only a 
measly three thousand shares; but then, 
with the twenty-eight thousand shares 
Hoppy already had, this would give him 
very nearly a third interest in the company. 

“And you get it for only five dollars a 
share!”’ Truax announced triumphantly. 

Hoppy blinked. The price a share was 
two dollars more than he had paid for the 
rest of his Camphor. However, ere he had 
time to thank his host, Mr. Truax leaned 
over abruptly and laid a hand on Hoppy’s 
arm. Again he warned Hoppy that under 
no circumstances must he repeat a word 
to anyone. 

“You understand, don’t you?’ he 
warned. 

Hoppy understood. Somehow, too, the 
understanding added to his discomfort. 
Finally, however, he managed to escape 
from his indulgent host. 

There was but one thing to be done. 
He must see Miss Lombard atonce. Before 
she told her father he must throw himself 
on her mercy. Then followed another 
agonizing fifteen minutes. 

First Hoppy was engaged in talk by a small, bushy-faced 
person with the briskness and appearance of a Skye ter- 
rier. The gentleman’s hobby, it appeared, was Chinese 
ceramics of the proto-Ming dynasty. Hoppy, it happened, 
would not have known a ceramic from a soup plate; and 
when his replies indicated as much, the whiskers, with a 
stare, were turned from him. 

Then on Hoppy’s other side was a fat man. His spe- 
cialty, or rather specialties, as Hoppy straightway learned, 
were golf, Palm Beach, the one-step and Western gas 
securities. Hoppy was a perfect duffer at golf and he had 
never seen Palm Beach. As for the one-step, having tried 
it a few times, the results had decided him never to try it 
again. The topic of light, heat and power securities was 
with equal abruptness disposed of. Hoppy was not in the 
market for any and the fat man at once lost heart. How- 
ever, just as he snorted, then turned his back on Hoppy, 
Truax, rising, gave the signal to join the ladies. 

That was Hoppy’s chance. He bolted straight for the 
drawing room. 

At Hoppy’s precipitate entrance Miss Lombard looked 
up with another’ gleaming smile, a look the effect of which 
on him was more knockdown than before. Evidently she 
had been awaiting his arrival. 

“T’ve been hearing about you,” she announced. “Why 
didn’t you tell me you were the great, the famous, Mr. 
Deane?” 

“Huh?” inquired Hoppy. 

It was perhaps not exactly the acknowledgment of one 
both great and famous; but to hear he was noted was always 
a shock to Hoppy. However, Miss Lombard smiled again. 

“T mean on the gridiron, you know. I didn’t recognize 
you until I was told.” 

Hoppy said probably not. Since his football career he 
had had his hair cut and the mud washed off his face. 
Then in the midst of this inane explanation he pulled 
himself up short. 

“Look here,” he demanded: ‘‘are you going to tell 
your father?” 

That he meant about the deal in Camphor, Ltd., Miss 
Lombard seemed instantly to divine. The smile in her 
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eyes died briefly and a pause followed, during 
which she gazed at Hoppy queerly. 

“You don’t really mean, do you, that you’ve 
been buying that stuff?” she asked. 

Hoppy started at her tone. 

“Yes; why not? What do you mean?” he 
stammered. 

After another glance Miss Lombard shrugged 
her shoulders idly. 

“Oh, nothing,” she returned. 

Hoppy, however, was not to be put off now. 
His eyes, darting round the room, dwelt briefly on 
Truax, hishost. Slouched down ina chair Truax 
was chatting briskly with a well-fed, middle-aged 
lady, richly upholstered in brocade and plumlike 
pearls. Hoppy’s glance sped on. Beyond, in 
a corner, stood Miss Lombard’s father. He 
was peering at Hoppy and his daughter with a 
rising air of disquiet. When Hoppy’s eyes came 
back to the girl again his jaw had once more 
grown square. 

“A while ago,” said Hoppy, “you mentioned 
something about a game. Will you tell me what 
you mean?” 

‘A game?” she repeated. 

“Yes,” said Hoppy; “what game?” 

She did not reply for a moment. Instead, she, 
too, glanced across theroom at her father. Hoppy 
did not miss the look. 

Neither did the young man miss the scowl 
that Lombard delivered to his daughter. In 
return she smiled at her father benignly. Then 
she turned to Hoppy. 

“The game,” said Miss Lombard, “‘is first to 
find your German!” 


Late that night, when the Lombard chauffeur 
slammed the door of the Lombard limousine and 
the car sped on its way uptown, the motor had 
hardly turned the corner when the banker gave 
vent to a savage grunt. 

‘Look here, Milly,” he demanded; ‘‘just what 
were you saying to that cub?” 

“Cub?” his daughter repeated. “It can’t be 
possible you mean Mr. Deane?” He did, it 
seemed; whereat she added: ‘‘Perhaps you don’t know 
Mr. Deane is rather a famous person!” 

“Huh?” her father inquired. 

“Not in Wall Street of course,” she answered; 
football.” 

There was another grunt. Mr. Lombard had never 
played football. In his opinion one rated it as somewhere 
between Boy Scouts and the Prize Ring. However, his 
uneasiness was still apparent; and as the car sped past 
a street lamp on the Avenue he glanced at his daughter 
sharply. 

“There’s no telling about you!”’ he snorted. ‘‘Now I'd 
like to know what you’re up to.”’ 

His daughter debated a moment. 

“Well,” she returned judicially; ‘I was wondering 
whether I’d appeal to your sense of humor or complain 
to the Gerry Society.” 

It appeared, however, that her father must lack -the 
humor she alluded to; for having writhed his brows into 
another irate scowl he warned her not to jest. To this 
Miss Lombard retorted that jesting was farthest from her 

nind. It was a serious matter when Wall Street could find 
no richer field for its talents than boys just out of college. 

“‘However, you needn’t worry,” she added; “if you 
don’t get his money I may decide to take it into the family 
myself.’ 

There was a pause. During it her father’s disquiet 
showed signs of rising to the exploding point. 

“Huh?” he asked. 

His daughter, however, only smiled. 


abel 


In Wall Street’s best financial circles the brief ripple 
made by the flurry in Camphor, Ltd., no doubt has long 
been forgotten. Still, there must be a few who yet remem- 
ber. The stock, it will be recalled, was dealt in on the Curb, 
where for a few brief hours it enjoyed a somewhat surpris- 
ing activity. Then, having reached a high point of five 
dollars and ninety cents in three sales, leaping there from 
seventy-nine cents, it next disappeared from the market. 

The Curb, in fact, was the scene of but one other trans- 
action in Camphor, Ltd. That occurred some weeks later, 
when one of the Curb’s active members was observed 
lighting his cigarette with a ten-share certificate. How- 
ever, this was not the only astonishing event in the history 
of Camphor, Ltd. It was preceded by others more aston- 
ishing. 

On the morning following the dinner at Mr. Truax’s home 
Hoppy Deane’s new imported runabout arrived early at 
Hoppy’s door. The car was of the well-known college type. 
It consisted of a sixty-horse motor in the front and a fifty- 
gallon tank at the back. Between these was a piece of 
flooring on which were fastened two upholstered cheese 
boxes. In these you sat, reclining as on a divan, your feet 
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outstretched like Madame Récamier in her famous beauty- 
parlor picture. Hoppy, however, did not care much for 
the car. It gave him the feeling that he was riding on a 
roller skate and he had only bought it to help out a college 
friend who had gone into the business. A mechanic went 
with the car. 

This morning the mechanic had just brought the roller 
skate to a volcanic stop at the curbstone when Hoppy 
came bounding down the steps. He seemed in a good deal 
of a hurry. Leaping into the offside cheese box he gave 
the gear lever a yank. 

“Bverything all right, Finnegan?” he asked. 

“Yes, sor,” replied Finnegan—“‘all but the mud guard, 
where ye hit the lamp-post Thur-r-rsday.” 

‘Never mind the mud guard,” answered Hoppy. “Can 
we make Fifty-ninth Street in seven minutes?” 

“You e’n do it in two,” said Finnegan, ‘‘if it wasn’t for 
th’ cops.” 

Hoppy said no more. Crouched down behind the cart 
wheel that served to steer the runabout he put his toe on 
the pedal. The next instant the fiery soap dish on wheels 
gave a snort, leaped into the air, and spouting smoke and 
flame sped round the corner on two wheels. 

However, Hoppy managed to hang on somehow; and 
in the course of a block or so he got the young monster 
under control. Then at a more moderate pace Hoppy 
sped northward toward Central Park. He arrived there 
just as the clocks were striking nine. 

Due to his exertions with the roller skate—or perhaps it 
was the heat of the early spring morning—Hoppy’s face 
glowed in a delicate salmon pink as he drew up at the curb. 
A young woman, a girl in furs, was coming up the block; 
and as Hoppy took off his hat she waved her muff at him. 
Hoppy, alighting, turned a little pinker. As for Finnegan, 
he gaped. He had experienced many adventures in the 
roller skate, not a few of them startling; but none hereto- 
fore had included a young woman. 

“My,” said the girl, “but you’re prompt!” 

Hoppy, his eyes bright, was gazing at her profoundly. 

“Why not?” he returned; and murmured something 
about being there at daylight if she’d liked. 

Miss Lombard—it was she—glanced at Hoppy swiftly. 

“You're getting on, I see,” she remarked; then at once 
became serious. ‘‘This is no time for airy persiflage,”’ she 
announced; “‘if we’re going to do anything we must hurry.” 
Accordingly Hoppy turned to the gaping Finnegan. 

“Take the step, Finnegan,” he directed. 

Finnegan took the step. It consisted, briefly, of a third 
cheese box—a kind of boy’s size armchair fastened to the 
running board. However, having seated himself, Finne- 
gan also took the precaution of hanging on with both hands. 
Again, with a leap, a snort of flame and smoke, the roller 
skate leaped into the air. 
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The memory of that ride Finnegan will ney 
forget. First they journeyed eastward, h 
toward the Queensboro Bridge. Over this f] 
passed, the soap dish snorting and quiver 
with suppressed vitality. Then when the bri 
was left behind them Finnegan heard the yo 
lady inquire whether this was the best th 
chine could do. The response was instan 
any rate, for the next mile or so it seem 
Finnegan that not even he could have 
better—not that he enjoyed it, though. 
car, he averred afterward, only touched the 
ment at the turns, and then only on two w 
There were also other incidents. One had 
with a telegraph pole; still another with ar 
can. Thetelegraph pole they did not hit—t 
how they missed it Finnegan never knew; 
the ash can, after they had passed, transfer 
itself from the roadside to the front steps of 
convenient residence. However, the roa 
ently becoming populous, his master 
down theengine. Finnegan, after he had cau 

his breath, saw they were in Williamsburg, 

The street, a grimy thoroughfare, was I 
filled with machine shops and power bui 
and, junketing slowly onward, the car e 
drew up in front of one. Evidently it wasu 
cupied; for having knocked on the door wit 
response, Finnegan’s master next beat a té 
on it with his heels. This failing, too, 
Mr. Deane desisted. 

But it was only for a minute. He andt 
young woman having conversed briefly, 
gan’s employer turned, and, with a nudge 
shoulder, burst the door from its hinges. 1 
he and the young lady stepped inside. 

“Burglary,” said Finnegan—“bloomin 
glary!”” But no! Finnegan was mistak 
Inside the machine shop Mr. Deane ani 
young lady stood closely inspecting so 
that stood in the center of the room. 
as Finnegan could make out it was a 
engine—a machine the outward and visib 
dence of which was a complicated gangli 
rods, wires, gearings, cams and cogwheels. 
was a large steel hopper at the top, and to this Fin 
master was pointing. 
“See! That’s where you put in the coal tar; then 
wheels began to buzz, and before you knew it a 7 
lump of camphor popped right out in front of you oe 
“Yes,” returned the girl; “‘but what stumps me is] 
that German got the camphor into the machine. 
eouldn’t do it by sleight of hand.” a 
Finnegan, watching, saw his master go to a corner 
return with a massive sledge. 4 
“Look,” he said; ‘‘I’ll show you!” i 
Then, ere Finnegan had time to give but a single g 
young Mr. Deane swung the sledge exactly in the ce) 
of the involved, delicate mechanism. y. 
The result was startling. Leaping into the air 
machine sluiced floorward in an avalanche of cams, W 
rods, gearing and cogwheels, disclosing, as it did so, 
large cast-iron pipes that seemed to communicate with 
cellar. i 
“You see how it was, don’t you?” said Finneg 
master. ‘The coal tar, when it was poured into 
hopper, ran down this pipe into the sewer. A boy in 
cellar attended to the camphor. Every now and then 
put a piece on the end of a stick and push it up theo 
pipe. Then when you pulled the lever the camphor po} 
right out in front of you! Clever, wasn’t it?” { 
Miss Lombard threw back her head and laughed. 
“Think of my father—that man Truax, too—pa 
money, real money, for anything like that!” - 
She was still laughing when she climbed back : 


roller skate. 

It seemed then to Finnegan that his master 
young lady hunted somebody. It seemed also that. 
ever they hunted must be in some capacity omen 
a brewery. At any rate, the runabout, roaring furl 
raced hour after hour from one German beer garde 
another. From these, each in turn, young Mr. D 
emerged ruefully shaking his head. Night fell then 
the pursuit proved fruitless. However, it was by non 
ended yet. 4 

Again on the morning following, the roller skate bo 
up to its master’s door. Again it sped northward, wh 
took aboard the slender lady in furs. Then a second 
Williamsburg underwent a minute investigation. 
proving futile, too, it was resumed the following da 
ten days, in fact, day after day, the runabout not 
rumbled through the length and breadth of William: 
but all the surrounding country as well. The 
indeed, few of its pleasant environs with which in} 
in time, was not acquainted. Then on the tenth | 
hunt came abruptly toanend. Emerging swiftly 
ninth successive Brauhaus of the afternoon Fin 
master gave vent to a warble of joy. 


*s back!” he ejaculated; then leaping aboard he 
the wheel, at the same time giving the foot pedal an 
ive kick. Sheeted in smoke and flame the machine 
eaped into the air. 

r that they voyaged no more from beer garden to 
arden; but plunging onward through the growing 
ae roller skate retraced its way to that dingy thor- 
re, the street wherein stood the machine shop. What 
ied then, though perhaps vague to Finnegan, was 
t wanting in either action or excitement. 

out, whiskered gentleman stood inside the shop. 
\tly he had just arrived. It was also evident that, 
seen the wreck, he could make neither head nor 
it; and, agape, he was still staring at the disjointed 
\{ wires, rods, cams, cogs and gearings when the door 
him was opened with a bang. 

wdydo, Herr Professor?’”’ Finnegan heard his mas- 


‘effect was curious. After a stare the Herr Professor 
ly started. Then he leaped toward the door. He 
‘ fact, almost reached it when Finnegan’s master, 
out his hand, did something or other that resulted 
German gentleman’s suddenly turning a somersault 
air. Then, when he struck the floor, hitting first on 
julders, afterward at full length, he sat up to find 
ang man standing over him, one hand gripping him 
collar. 

ifessor,”” Hoppy Deane was saying, “you have 
sine thousand shares of Camphor, Ltd., and I want 
NW what you’ve done with them!” 


ll be remembered by those familiar with the circum- 
that the Curb Market’s first transaction in Cam- 
itd., occurred on Monday. On the day in question, 
fore the market’s close, one hundred shares of the 
y were sold at a flat price of two dollars a share. 
le, it may be said, attracted no attention whatever. 
uesday the transaction was repeated. Another 
one hundred shares was dealt in, the price rising 
twenty-five. Then on Wednesday there was a 
le, when, as before, the quotation again jumped 
-five cents. And so it went for a week. Each day, 
fore the closing hour, a block of one hundred shares 
t in, each separate transaction involving the same 
ein price. On Saturday, at the 
JYamphor, Ltd., was quoted at 
wenty-five. However, it was 
til Monday morning that the 
egan to realize that something 
ppening in the stock. 
past ten had just struck, half 
r after the opening, when the 
who had been selling Camphor 
‘week suddenly got busy. 
undred Camphor at three dol- 
ae shouted. 
‘offer was instantly snatched 
fact, there seemed to be three 
‘brokers ready to rake in every 
f Camphor that was offered. 
: the first broker raised his voice 


e hundred Camphor at two- 
” 


, too, was taken instantly, 
‘or a third time, the Camphor 
st went back at it: 

2 thousand Camphor at two- 
7-five!”’ 

Curb gaped. It gaped still far- 
en the offer again was instantly 


h sales were, of course, by 
ns a rarity on the Curb; but 
was one it was like none the 
iad ever seen before. At any 
istead of trying to boost the 
‘Camphor it seemed as though 
dehind the movement meant 
ately to cut out the ground from 
t. There was, in fact, but one 
ition for such tactics: possibly 
wd behind Camphor was try- 
ind the price at which the pub- 
ld bite. It was pretty clumsy 
s just the same. 

ng those to note from the ticker 
ious activity in Camphor was 
's friend, Mr. Truax—not that 
tuax had any hand in it, of 
_the contrary, rather, for the 
Jamphor was now a closed book 
im. Ten days before, it ap- 
that he had given his young 
+a thirty-day option at two 
ashare for the last of the stock 
_ Lombard held. The option 
hon one thousand dollars. 
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He did not know, of course, that the option was on Truax’ 
own stock. Mr. Truax had not mentioned that. There 
were, indeed, a number of things Mr. Truax had not men- 
tioned. Another was that the thousand dollars ‘for the 
option was like finding money in the street. 

But now! As Mr. Truax gazed at the tape he was not 
only astonished, he was at first a little uneasy too. Whose 
stock was it that was being washed over on the Curb? 
It could not be Hoppy’s, of course, for all of Hoppy’s was 
in Mr. Truax’ safe. Neither could it be Old Man Lom- 
bard’s—that is, his half of the remnant, the optioned 
twenty thousand shares. Like Hoppy’s it was safe in Mr. 
Truax’ hands. Trust Mr. Truax for that! Yes; but at the 
same time somebody was still washing Camphor, Ltd. 

Then, like a flash, Truax had it! 

The old German! The fat crook who had trimmed them 
with his fake machine was putting on the market the stock 
they had given him as a bonus! That was it; and at the 
thought Truax shook with anger. The next instant, 
hurrying to his desk, he snatched up the telephone. 

It was not to notify the police however. There were 
reasons why Mr. Truax did not wish a public scandal; and, 
his private operator having answered, Mr. Truax directed 
her to call his brokers, Rooker, Burke and Company. Five 
minutes later he had the facts—that is, the facts as Wall 
Street had them. They confirmed his first suspicion. 

Obviously the German, or whoever was behind that 
rascally swindler, was trying to create a market in Camphor, 
Ltd. It made Truax grunt to think of it. All that day he 
watched the tape, and as he watched he thought. It was 
very curious. Having sagged back to two dollars flat 
Camphor began to wash up again. At one o’clock it again 
crossed three dollars, and in another sale sold up to three- 
twenty-five. Mr. Truax grunted. Had he chosen he could 
have pricked the bubble in Camphor with a single word; 
but Mr. Truax did not choose to speak that word. At half 
past two Camphor, still clumsily manipulated, touched four 
dollars. Then Mr. Truax no longer delayed. A bird in the 
hand was better than any two in a bush; and picking up 
the telephone he again called Rooker, Burke and Company. 

“Say,” he said, when Rooker came to the wire, “see 
whether that bunch on the Curb mean business. Offer 
them a thousand shares at the market, and if they bite 
ring me up right away!” 


“This Deal, I Shouldn’t Wonder, Was Pretty Raw, 
Whatever Way You Looked at It’’ 
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Not ten minutes had passed when Rooker, as directed, 
rang up. The firm had just sold for Mr. Truax’ account a 
thousand Camphor at four-twenty-five. 

Truax was jubilant. He had not even dreamed he could 
get away with anything like that. 

“Tf they'll stand for it,’’ he directed, “‘let ’em have some 
more. I’ve got twenty thousand shares they can have 
any time they want ’em!”’ 

“What’s the price?”’ inquired Rooker; and, laughing, 
Truax told him: 

“Anything from a nickel up!” 

He was still laughing when he hung up the telephone 
receiver. 

Taking it all together the deal was the best day’s work 
Mr. Truax had done in weeks. Think of it—four thousand 
dollars for a bunch of stock not worth the paper it was 
printed on! Of course there was the thirty-day option he 
had given that young boob, Hoppy Deane; but Mr. Truax 
did not worry about that. Before the thirty days were up 
he could tell the boob the stock was worthless. Then when 
he had done that it might be well to have that con man, 
the German, arrested. Swindlers like that, thought Mr. 
Truax, should not be allowed in Wall Street. As it was, 
Lombard and himself had escaped by only the merest 
chance. But for their good fortune in picking up a buyer 
they might have been stuck with the entire block of fifty- 
one thousand shares. Mr. Truax, in fact, had cause to 
congratulate himself. In place of taking a loss he and Mr. 
Lombard could mark down on their books a handsome 
profit. 

It was at this instant in his reflections that Mr. Truax’ 
telephone again rang busily. Mr. Rooker was on the wire. 

“Say,” said Rooker, and his tone was queer, ‘‘are you 
sure you know what’s doing in Camphor?”’ 

Mr. Truax started. 

“Say, what’s up?”’ he demanded swiftly. 

“Well,’”’ returned Rooker, his voice uneasy now, “‘they 
say over on the Curb that for a week the Camphor crowd 
has been laying for somebody and that now they’ve got 
him. It’s all over the Street that the boob, whoever he is, 
has been stung for good and fair!” 


A few minutes past three, just after the market’s close, 
Hoppy Deane came up the stairs of the Subway Station at 
Fifty-ninth Street and trudged east- 
ward toward FifthAvenue. Theyoung 
man for some reason seemed dejected. 
Both hands thrust deep in his pockets, 
he slouched along, his eyes dull, his 
face morose. One might have thought 
he had lost his last friend in the world. 

All that day, from a window over- 
looking Broad Street, he had been 
watching what went on on the Curb 
below, especially in Camphor. The 
proceedings were somewhat curious. 
Opening at three-twenty-five the stock 
had sold down by fits and starts to a 
price of two dollars flat. When it 
reached that figure the broker who had 
been taking all the Camphor offered 
disengaged himself from the throng 
below and came hurrying up thestairs. 

“Say,” he said, “‘dropping the price 
don’t seem to scare ’em any. Maybe 
if we boost it higher they’ll sell.’’ 

“All right,” said Hoppy indiffer- 
ently; ‘boost it as high as you like.” 

So by fits and starts Camphor began 
to rise again. Half past two had just 
struck when there was a diversion. 
Camphor having crossed four dollarsan 
outsider, the Curb broker for Rooker, 
Burke and Company, offered one 
thousand shares of thesecurity at four- 
twenty-five. The bid was snapped up 
almost before he had finished speaking. 
Ten minutes later, however, when the 
broker returned from the telephone he 
was openly astonished. The Camphor 
crowd had not only departed—the 
market had gone with them. At any 
rate, ten minutes before the close the 
price broke to seventy-five cents. Then 
cameasudden change. Rooker, Burke 
and Company’s outside man no longer 
offered Camphor, Ltd., in thousand- 
share lots. Switching abruptly he 
sought, indeed, to buy. At the close 
five-ninety a share was offered for a 
thousand shares; and then the Curb 
woke up to what had happened. Not 
a share was to be had at any price! 

Hoppy, at this stage, went uptown. 

Long before this, however, the pro- 
ceedings on the Curb had ceased to 
interest or animate the young man. 

(Concluded on Page 36) 


By Edward Mott Woolley and 


\ K 7 HEN the war broke out a high 
executive of a great watch- 
manufacturing company called 
Pittsburgh on the long-distance tele- 
phone. He got connection with a glass 
factory. 

“Can you people find any way to 
supply us with watch crystals?” he said. 
“We use fourteen thousand a day, and 
we’ve been getting them in Alsace- 
Lorraine, and round Lunéville, in France.’ 

“We don’t know how to make real 
erystals in this country,’’ answered the 
glass manufacturer. ‘‘A few years ago 
one company tried it and dropped fifty 
thousand dollars! But I’ll see what I can 
do for you.” 

Next day the glass executive went down 
to New York. New York is the Magic 
City where impossible things can be done. 

“In the metropolis are all kinds of 
people,” he said. ‘‘Perhaps I may find 
some men who know how to blow watch 
crystals.” 

For three solid weeks he worked, scour- 
ing the East Side twelve hours a day; and 
then he came on a French Jew who had 
blown crystals abroad. Shortly after- 
ward he found another. They were both old men and both 
working at tailoring. One of them promptly died, overcome 
at the prospect of earning a fancy wage. The other was sent 
to Pennsylvania and set at work—the only man in the United 
States, so far as known, who understood this difficult trade. 
He is there now, a veritable czar in the glass world, taking 
orders from nobody and working when he pleases. Nobody 
dares to cross him, and he is guarded by secret-service men 
lest he wander away and return to his East Side. 

Meantime he is trying to teach a group of apprentices 
the art of blowing watch crystals. In Europe whole fami- 
lies work at it—but to import foreign labor is illegal. 
From this small beginning must grow up a new industry in 
America. Probably some foreign crystals are coming in, 
and some watch manufacturers are depleting the stocks 
they had on hand. Some are even using celluloid. 

You have heard a good deal about imports and exports 
amounting to so many millions; and the possible markets 
for this, that and the other product being so many pounds, 
bushels or tons. It is not likely you can recall any of the 
statistics just at the moment; but you will not need them 
here, for this is a narrative built without a single reference 
to census reports or crop figures. It is just a glimpse into 
the things individual men are doing because of this great 
new shuffle in business. Men are putting over things 
to-day they never dreamed of doing six months ago; or 
else they are busy climbing out of very deep holes. It is 
when you look at these things by units, instead of by gross 
trade statistics, that you realize how tremendous is the 
business mix-up which has involved us. 

You see, too, how the war is breaking some men and 
making others. On which side is the balance? That will 
depend on the mental resource of an army of American 
business men who are thus engaged in this great, silent 
shuffle for the new game. 


Doing Without Foreign Goods 


BOUT the time the glass-manufacturing company was 
getting busy with crystals a fiber-board company at 
Wilmington, Delaware, experienced a sudden shortage of 
its raw material, cellulose, obtained from cotton hulls and 
cotton rags. 

Europe had been the important source of supply for the 
rags, for Americans have great contempt for the ragman 
and every year burn up hundreds of thousands of dollars’ 
worth of cotton goods. When the war came Europe needed 
its rags for two purposes—first, the cellulose was used in 
the manufacture of explosives with which to kill; and, 
second, the ground rags went into the shoddy from which 
uniforms were made. 

In America, then, there was an ample supply of raw 
material in the form of rags; but to get those rags at a cost 
within reason seemed impossible. However, one day an 
executive of the company had an inspiration. 

“Get the Salvation Army on the long-distance!” he said. 

For a long time the Salvation Army had its great organ- 
ization at work gathering old newspapers from house to 
house, and it was easily prevailed on to undertake the 
gathering of rags. This entailed no great extra work and 
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meant a considerable increase in income for charity pur- 
poses. To the fiber company it has meant sixty thousand 
dollars in raw material at a time when most sources of 
supply seemed to be closed against it. 

Some time before the war this same fiber company fore- 
saw the time when its main chemical, zine chloride, might 
be cut off by just such events as have happened. Zinc 


chloride came wholly from Europe. So it sent out its 
chemical engineers to search among the factories of the 
United States for all forms in which zine chloride might 
be created as a by-product. It found possibilities for this 
chemical and set to work to evolve processes for its 
recovery. 

To-day, when many other industries in the United 
States are clamoring for zine chloride and finding it impos- 
sible to get it, this concern is producing right here at home 
all it needs. More than that—it has been able to sell a 
considerable surplus. 

The fiber people, too, discovered a use for the short fuzz 
left on cottonseed hulls after the staple cotton and the 
linters have been removed. This now goes into a fiber 
product. The whole fiber-board product, which is used for 
trunks and sample cases, and such goods, comes from 
material formerly wasted. 

It is difficult now to get aniline colors, and many manu- 
facturers are scurrying round in search of mineral pigments 
as substitutes. The fiber company got busy on this 
problem before the war began, and now has its own supply 
of red oxide pigment. 

At Rochester, New York, there is a factory that makes 
compasses. In the manufacture of these delicate instru- 
ments it is necessary to use jewels, something like the jewel 
bearings in fine watches. These were obtained from Ger- 
many previous to the war, and the hostilities over there 
threatened to interfere seriously not only with the com- 
pass business in America but with other instrument 
manufacture. 

The Rochester company, however, found a way of 
electrically melting quartz and molding it into the little 
cups necessary for use in the compass. These cups merely 
require to be polished, which is a very inexpensive process. 
Not only is the company successfully making the jewels 
but it is producing them below the German cost. 

A large photographic supply company, also at Rochester, 
found itself confronted with problems when the war broke 
out. One of these was pyrogallic acid, one of the most 
important developers, which had come almost entirely 
from Europe. To-day it is making its own pyrogallic acid, 
and other chemicals as well. More than that—it is pro- 
ceeding very rapidly with preparations to manufacture its 
own paper raw stock; and this will mean the solution of 
a problem that might otherwise have been baffling. 

The same company had been buying most of its gelatin 
abroad; but now it has doubled the capacity of its gelatin 
plant. Meantime American glass manufacturers have 
been working at the problem of producing photographic 
glass at a commercial price. This they never had done. 
Now they say that glass suitable for plates unquestionably 
may be obtained in this country. Throughout this great 
plant there is nothing but optimism. 


. of a million dollars’ worth of improved machinery ha 


“The visible supply of raw 
may outlast the war,” they say; 
if it does not, satisfactory substitu 
very sure to be found. Our faithi 
own ability is such that there is 
in our aggressive advertising and sel 

In Baltimore a large cork manuf 
ing company boughtsix hundred tho 
dollars’ worth of cotton, chartered 
ships, took the cotton over to$ 
sold it. Then the company brought 
cargoes of material for its planti 
United States. It deemed that m 
better than sitting down and allowi 
factories to run out and go idle. ] 
over, the scheme financed itself anc 
tributed toward the relief of the ¢ 
situation in the South. 2 

In Philadelphia there is a large 
pany that sells ball bearings; b 
to the time the war broke out ninet 
per cent of its output came f 
many. Within ten days after the 
ration of war this company had its 
for a great American factory. 

Now here comes a moral that ma 
haps impress itself on business me 
selling agents in other lines. This 
pany had taken the precaution before the war be 
study the manufacture of ball bearings instead of de 
itself exclusively to the selling end. Its chief engine 
been over to Berlin and spent sixteen months in the fi 
there; in fact, some of the improved machinery ii 
Berlin plant had been installed on the initiative 
American house. 

Except for this first-hand knowledge the oe 
have found it a slow and difficult process to establi 
manufacture of ball bearings on a large seale; but nel 
going ahead rapidly with a plant that will increase? 
put a thousand per cent inside of a year. Already aq 


bought for the new plant. 


| 
A Manufacturing Revival 


ib: THE Berlin factory one operator tended on 
machine. Here one operator will tend four mai 
This is just an instance of the improved methods 
adopted which will offset some of the barriers fo 
supposed to stand in the way of making these 
economically in America. 

The new plant will employ five hundred men a 
ultimately it is probable that thousands will be em] 
This is a very typical and concrete instance of wl 
war is actually doing for us. When we get out and h 
them we can find hundreds of new industries in e) 
They are not making any noise. The shuffle goes ¢ 
silently. 

In the United States, Germany and other Eu 
countries have sold an enormous quantity of white 
Now there are two things that American manufa 
might do: they could sit down, like Micawber, ar 
for something to turn up; or they could get out ar 
something up. They are doing the latter. 

A pottery man from Trenton, New Jersey, has be! 
active. He went into Ohio shortly after the wa 
menced and looked round. To-day he is prepa 
operate the first plant in America that will make a 
kind of chinaware. He means to supply a product} 
as any that ever came from Germany. For this} 
market opens before him. It is a market not 
technical difficulties and selling problems; but W 
doubt that the coming decade will see American 
manufactures enormously increased and thouse 
additional workers employed? { 

A certain pottery in Ohio had been idle for tw} 
previously to the war. It manufactured, in its day 
crockery. Since the war the company has been reor! 
and to-day is employing a hundred and fifty hani 
on yellow dishes but on high-grade semiporcelain 

Right along this line the United States Bul 
Standards, at its Pittsburgh laboratories, is now | 
tests with American clays. It is certain alrea( 
American raw material can be produced that will 
surpassed by that used in any foreign pottery 0 
At East Liverpool, Ohio, a company has just b 
to develop large deposits of native clay. At thes 
comes the report of Government investigators th a 


lin—used in pottery manufacture—exists in the 
Appalachian region, and of the best quality. 

ew York importer of Christmas ornaments found his 
y cut off just at the time when the bulk of it was on 
yint of being shipped from Europe. Huge quantities 
ase goods have come from the regions adjacent to 
‘berg and Laucha, Germany. The product has been 
illy foreign in design and construction—glass and 
dsition balls and figures, extremely fragile and costly 
idle. For years theré has been practically no improve- 
in the quality or character of such goods; but the 
tuation gave this American dealer some ideas. Why, 
ced himself, wasn’t it a big opportunity for unbreak- 
rnaments? 

had never manufactured before; but now he got 
machines together rapidly, rented quarters on the 
3ide, and began making Christmas-tree ornaments— 
glass and frail compounds, but chiefly of cloth, paper 
ardboard. He produced attractive designs in balls, 
4s, garlands, wreaths, novelties and festoons. For 
\ he has kept two hundred girls at work on two shifts. 
of his output comprised goods of new designs— 
h, of course, the paper-flower industry and products 
at nature gained something of a foothold here long 


en the war ends Germany doubtless will regain a 
wf her Christmas-ornament business; but if she gets 
even a half of it, it will be because the war comes 
, end in 1915. This increased American indus- 
‘ill mean the employment of perhaps twenty-five 
and women. The vogue in unbreakable ornaments, 
2 opinion of dealers, will result in enormous sales to 
2 who have always been chary of the costly foreign 
3. 
ir New York there is a plant where they make 
etic perfumes and flavors—artificial. Since the war 
this plant has shown its lights all night long. Such 
aendous boom in its business was never dreamed of 
mths ago. Every facility has been crowded, yet it is 
don its orders to-day. 

vy people realize the vast extent of the perfumery 
ess or the huge sums of money that have gone to 
efor such goods. The bulk of toilet soaps and cos- 
3 are perfumed, and so are numerous other products, 
sationery, pastes, and some fancy goods. Probably 
prfumery sold in bottles is by far the smaller part of 
oduct. 

Ww we have generally taken it for granted that per- 
'y must come from flowers. In America we do not 
the necessary flowers; so we have gone over to France 
dent our money lavishly. 


| Growing Medicines at Home 


SMISTRY is producing scents that defy the experts. 
e war has so stimulated this industry that scores of 
sts are to-day bending all their energies to produce 
ole line of new odors—new, yet old. Dealers are 
g out that war abroad does not cut us off from per- 
, and the result will be entirely new settings for the 
imery trade—not that these settings have already 
tompleted—far from it; but we 
\she idea now in America. 
wn in North Carolina a firm 
icted with the drug industry has 
into the business of collecting 
ican medicinal plants. Just as 
‘ve burned up millions of dollars’ 
| of rags in this country, so we 
(let hundreds of thousands of 
8’ worth of valuable plants go 
ste. Yet, with knowledge and 
degree of organization, many 
‘druggists or collecting firms 
maintain and conserve a large 
ie of the natural product and 
‘money from it. 
‘wing medicinal plants requires 
‘skill, but collecting native 
iis comparatively simple. The 
g off of many European drugs 
vakened the American Pharma- 
al Association to the possibili- 
‘ this new American industry, 
will be a bigger one than most 
» imagine, and will extend into 
‘cations that will mean employ- 
to thousands of persons in 


‘important vegetable drugs to 
nd growing wild in the United 
, in commercial quantities, in-’ 
burdock, barberry, dandelion, 
ca, digitalis, juniper berry, 
ur, stramonium, yellow dock, 
wers and bark, valerian, hy- 
2a, lingwort. clover tops, couch 
nd pomegranate. Yet the 


Men are Putting Over 
Things To-Day They 
Never Dreamed of 
Doing Six Months Ago 


majority of our American collectors—the few we now 
have—are extremely ignorant and crude. 

With proper knowledge we could easily grow in America 
other drug plants, such as caraway, fennel, horehound, 
sage, thyme, belladonna and henbane. With real skill 
hundreds of other medicinal plants can and will be pro- 
duced. In Indianapolis there is now a firm that has 
extensive experimental gardens of this sort. The war has 
shut off a number of very important drugs and thus served 
to show up our own neglect. Among the medicines most 
seriously affected are nux vomica, strychnine, atropine, 
ergot and digitalis; yet digitalis, for instance, grows wild 
in great profusion in the Northwestern States. 

To-day London wholesale druggists are offering some 
chemicals purchased from American manufacturers, includ- 
ing acetanilide, chloral hydrate, formaldehyde, potassium 
permanganate and phenacetin, none of which has here- 
tofore been made in America to any extent. Thus, the war 
has given American-made drugs an opening wedge into 
world markets—the beginning of a great, new industry! 

Near Boston there is a little factory that for several 
years had been making typewriter attachments and not 
attaining much success. One day after the war began the 
proprietor of this plant happened to talk with an importer 
of fancy goods who was practically without any business. 
Acting on this tip, the manufacturer put in some new 
machinery and began making metal novelties and metal- 
trimmed articles, such as hand bags, manicure sets, work- 
baskets and toilet articles. Since then he has done three 
times the volume of business he ever did before in a similar 
period; and he says he is in the business to stay. Already 
he has perfected machines to cut costs, and he says he can 
compete with any product Europe may offer after the war. 

A New York man, similarly situated, has taken up the 
manufacture of powder puffs made of American plush. 
A Pennsylvania brush manufacturer, confronted with a 
ruinous shortage of the kind of imported bristles he used, 
looked about for some other product on which he could 
expend his energies. The brush business had been bad 
anyway for several years. He walked through a large store 
one day and observed a batch of cotton mops and brushes 
for sale—and he got his idea. 

He reasoned that here was a raw material which would 
not run out, no matter what happened. Besides, it was 
cheap and quickly procured. So he began to make cotton 
mops and brushes; and his profits since September first 
have been more than double what they ever were before in 
a corresponding time. He does not care now whether the 
Russian and German Armies eat the pigs over there, 
bristles and all. 

Likewise a man who had a small machine shop near 
Pittsburgh has taken up the manufacture of slipper 
buckles, and is selling large quantities of the sort that 
formerly came from abroad. 

You have heard something about potash, no doubt. 
Germany has had the potash industry corralled. It is 
interesting, therefore—though one may be inclined to re- 
serve an opinion—to learn that a large company in Pitts- 
burgh is going into the business of recovering potash 
from slag in the steel mills, and that a big California com- 
pany is bent on getting the potash out of kelp, a seaweed 


es \ 
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that holds a large percentage of it. Experiments are also 
being made for the extraction of potash from feldspar, a 
common rock formation, and for the mining of potash in 
Utah. 

You have heard a good deal in a statistical way about 
the opportunity in America to make cotton goods, but 
probably you have not actually dropped in on any manu- 
facturers to see what they were doing. Here, however, you 
strike a development that must be slow in the aggregate, 
because machinery is not produced in a few days. Amer- 
ica needs a large number of cotton-weaving machines and 
heretofore we have let Europe make such machines. 
American machine shops are now pricking up their ears, so 
to speak. 

Even now, however, you can find some lively doings in 
the cotton-goods industry. In New England, for example, 
there is a mill that is moving every force possible in the 
production of narrow fabrics, such as tape, corset laces 
and other goods which have been supplied in great quanti- 
ties from abroad. This company has sent its salesmen all 
over the land since the war began. And in many of the big 
cotton mills you will find that preparations are being made 
to swing into line with the tremendous publicity cotton is 
now receiving. 

Similarly the canned-goods manufacturers are planning 
to go out after bigger markets—especially abroad. They 
are going to start with canned peas and concentrate on 
that product; and every manufacturer of those goods east 
of the Mississippi can come in if he wishes. Chicago busi- 
ness men have organized a trading company, with a capi- 
tal of two million five hundred thousand dollars, to sell 
American goods in South America. 


Fashions Dictated by Necessity 


HERE has been a dreadful slump in the importations of 

leather goods and of material for such goods. Foreign 
glove factories are occupied in part by soldiers’ barracks, 
and other plants are running on short time for lack of 
skilled hands. 

“What are we going to do in America for gloves?’”’ was 
the ery at the beginning of the war. 

A Middle West factory got back right away: 

“Wear silk gloves—we’ll supply a big bunch of them!” 

Never in its history has this plant been so deeply buried 
in orders; and other plants have jumped in. The silk- 
glove vogue cleaned up the country this past autumn. The 
war was also advantageous to the knitted-wool glove 
industry. 

In New York there is a factory making women’s hats 
that has quadrupled its force since August. Not only that; 
it has netted five times its normal profits, because it has 
been freed from the burden of the extravagant Paris prices. 

The things this factory has done to meet the situation 
would make a story by itself. In the first place, it dis- 
played ingenuity in getting American fabrics for its hat 
bodies. Then, to these bodies, it adapted the choicest of 
American imitations of foreign feathers, flowers, foliage 
and ribbons. 

When the war broke out there was a craze in America 
for gold and silver novelties on hats, but the failure of 
these materials was sudden and 
heartbreaking for the American milli- 
ners. They rushed from place to place 
in a wild effort to get the goods; but 
this particular factory simply in- 
vented a sprayer that put the gold 
or silver hue wherever wanted. Ina 
minute a bunch of plain American 
hat grapes could be transformed into 
as dainty a silvered bunch as ever 
came over the ocean. 

Lacemakers in the United States 
have sensed a vast new opportunity 
and are going after it—first, with 
strong efforts to secure design protec- 
tion. Already they are putting out 
original American designs in large 
numbers; and, in line with the im- 
petus of the cotton-goods movement, 
they are creating laces specially suit- 
able for cotton gowns, from the most 
elaborate to the most simple. One 
New England mill, at least, isengaged 
in a campaign directed toward the 
dressmakers of the United States. 

Another New England concern, 
making embroideries, is also bending 
its energies toward hitching up its 
goods with the coming vogue in 
cotton; in fact, wherever you look, 
you find the spokes of the textile 
wheel revolving just now about that 
hub of American products, cotton. 

It is too early to say what the 
effect will be on woolen goods, though 
here, too, we find evidence of larger 

(Concluded on Page 33) 
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The Prince’s Hunting Party Crossing a Shallow Stream 


By Lewis R. Freeman 


or manner—isn’t a patch on Lord Hardinge or 

any one of a dozen of the older native chiefs 
on the score of dignity, in fact; but for all that he 
has a reserve of tact and self-control, at least in certain 
kinds of emergency, that might jolly well be the envy of 
any king. The way he behaved in a pinch at Government 
House last night was one of the finest things of the kind I 
ever saw.” 

We were resting at the end of three or four sets of late- 
afternoon tennis and sipping cool drinks on the broad 
veranda of the Calcutta Cricket Club; and Major C F 
of the Viceroy’s household, was telling the three of us 
something of Frederick William, Crown Prince of Germany. 
The latter had just arrived in Calcutta on a tour of India, 
and on the previous evening had been given a reception 
or had “held audience’’—or something of the kind—in 
Government House. 

“Except on the score of being a rather likable young 
chap, the Prince had not been making very much of a hit 
with any of us,” saidthe Major. “ Heplays only a fair game 
of billiards, his polo is indifferent, his bridge is not excep- 
tional, and he has yet to prove that he can shoot and stick 
a pig. Noone questioned his nerve; but, at the same time, 
none of us who had been most thrown with him since his 
arrival gave him credit for the tact he showed last night. 

“They were presenting a lot of the ladies, and, out of 
courtesy to the Prince, the act included a kiss of the hand 
and a deep salaam, d la Berlin. Things went all right until 
it came to the turn of Lady C , wife of the Lieutenant 
Governor of X——, who was just young, portly and pom- 
pous enough to make a contretemps at such a time a joke 
rather than a tragedy —to all but herself, I mean, of course. 
She managed to sweep the princely knuckles with her lips 
in approved fashion, but her dead center swung out of true 
when she essayed to courtesy, and she sluddered down in 
a heap at the Prince’s feet, like an overturned tortoise, and 
no whit less helpless.” 


[or Prince isn’t especially princely in presence 


How the Prince Saved the Day 


“i: SAW a twitching at the corners of the Viceroy’s 
mouth—there was a glint of amusement even in the 
kind eyes of Lady Hardinge—and some irrepressible flapper 
back in the ruck was guilty of an explosive titter. But the 
Prince, without the flicker of a smile, and with a gesture as 
punctilious as though it was a prescribed part of the cere- 
mony, quickly stepped forward, caught one of milady’s 
appealingly outstretched hands and lifted her to her feet 
in the wink of aneye. For an instant I thought the grate- 
ful dame was going to fall on Frederick William’s shoulder 
and burst into tears; butin a trice that self-possessed indi- 
vidual had swung her round, shooed her gently but firmly 
away in the proper direction, and was back in his place 
ready for the next presentation. Frederick William may 
not have the making of another heaven-inspired monarch, 
like his august father, but he misses by a jolly long way 
being the harebrained waster that a good many have tried 
to make out he is.” 

My own first close-up observations of Frederick William 
include two or three instances of the display of this same 
self-control and quiet sufficiency-unto-the-occasion that 


saved the day at the Viceregal reception—instances which 
stood out the more strongly through being silhouetted 
against a background of impression that the popular 
“‘rattle-headed irresponsible” rating was the correct one 
after all. I had been commissioned by The Asian, the 
Calcutta weekly of outdoor sports, to write up the polo 
and shikar incident to the Crown Prince’s tour of the 
Native States, and the credentials from this journal had 
brought me a ready welcome at the hands of the several 
distinguished Indian chiefs who were acting as hosts. 

One of the incidents referred to occurred at a polo game 
on the private grounds of the Maharajah of se: ain 
which the Prince, playing with a trio of British officers, 
opposed a native four, headed by the Maharajah. The 
play of the distinguished visitor, I may say, was not espe- 
cially impressive, or at least did not appear so on any of 
the several occasions on which I saw him in action. Fairly 
well coached, and with a considerable natural aptitude for 
the game, though he might have appeared creditably on 
many Continental fields, the supreme skill of the past 
masters of polo with whom he mixed mallets in India made 
the Prince appear a good deal of a novice. 

A good horseman—the Prince has a far less brutal hand 
than the average Teuton, and sits his pony with a balance 
and flexibility greatly in contrast to the stiff, leg-gripping 
seat that characterizes the run of German cavalrymen, 
which, especially to the American and British horseman, 
inevitably suggests that of a toy uhlan—he was far from 


displaying the consummate horsemastership of the Indians" 


and Anglo-Indians; while a persistent tendency to go it 
alone kept the teamwork of his four—to say nothing of the 
tempers of his teammates—in rags and tatters. 

It was during the third chukker of the game in question 
that the Prince picked for his mount an oversized—the 
fourteen-two rule has not been enforced any more strictly 
in India in recent years than in England or America— 
Australian thoroughbred, which the Maharajah had bought 
at the end of the last Poona racing meet. It was an animal 
of tremendous strength and speed, but only half educated 
in polo, and fairly treading on air from high feeding and 
lack of work. It was out-of-hand from the throw-in; and 
the Prince, galloping in sweeping rings round the pack, 
spent most of his time beyond the side boards scattering the 
knots of syces and stable boys. 

The Maharajah, seeing his chance to pile up a substantial 
lead against what had become, for that period, hardly more 
than a three-man team, rallied his hard-riding players and 
pressed a whirlwind attack. It was into the midst of a 
swift but beautifully calculated series of passes, which was 
carrying the bounding bamboo-root rapidly down on the 
Europeans’ goal, that the Prince, on one of his meteoric 
dashes into the realm of play, came charging full tilt. A 
mile out of position—he was essaying to play back—there 
was just the shade of a show that a timely drive to the side 
boards might effect a ‘“‘save”’; and on the chance of being 
able to make this the impetuous young Teuton drove the 
flying Waler, like a bull at a gate, straight down through 
the nicely maneuvering pack. 
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Three of the Cheetahs With Which the Crown Prince Hunted 


January 253, 19) 


; 

The Maharajah, at Number Three, had } 
passed—a trifle wide—to his Number Two; } 
the latter, provided only he could reach the ba 
time, had the goal at his mercy with an easy ¢l 
The Waler was coming like a thunderbolt; but to 
plucky Rajput forward it appeared that the distance 


angle were sufficient to allow him to cross to the tant 
ingly waiting ball without committing a foul; and si 
indeed, was my own impression from a fair vantage p 
near the goal posts. 

An instant later, however, it was plain that he had fe 
to allow for the tremendous speed of the Prince’s mo 
the consequence being that, handy as it was, the us 
little country-bred pony of the Rajput was struck a 
driving blow on the withers by the big Australian 
dashed to the ground with a wrenched or broken b 
It was one of the nastiest collisions I have ever seen 
polo field. Something knocked the forelegs from unde 
Waler, and that flying mass of bone and sinew simply ( 
pulted along for a dozen yards, pushing and grinding 
little gray Himalayan ahead of it. Neither rider fell ¢ 
and men and mounts were mixed in a wriggling heap, it 
out of which were woven the vivid magenta streaks 0 
Rajput’s unrolled turban. 


An Accident on the Polo Field 


GERMAN officer of the Prince’s suite raced wit 
across the field to the scene of the fall, his white, s! 
face betraying the apprehension that had seized him ¢ 
thought of possible injury to his future emperor. 
The fact that neither of the riders, nor yet either ¢ 
ponies, had gained his feet was ominous, for no m 
mount ever stays down unless there is a reaso: 
Several of the players were dismounting as I came 
the colliding ponies and riders still lay as they ha 
Both of the latter were pinned by the legs—eace ny 
own mount—and the inert hind quarters of the g a) 
only too plainly why it was he had not risen to 
would never rise to his feet again, in fact. But wh 
down the big Australian and prevented the Prine 
getting up? Even the knot of officers who had closet 
give aid were puzzled about that for a moment. And 
from under the jammed-down helmet of Frederick Wi 
came the answer—spoken in English, too, in spite. 
excitement: a 
“Quick, one of you chaps! Sit on the head of the \ 
T can’t hold him much longer, and if he starts to { 
he’ll kick the head off my good friend here.” a 
A big-boned British hussar anchored the he 
Australian as directed; the badly shaken but 
Rajput was pulled from under his dying pony 
of the Waler’s sharp hoofs; and then the latter was a) 
to flounder up and free the imperturbable scion 
Hohenzollerns. & 
Play was resumed as soon as the ill-fated littl} 
could be dispatched and removed, the Prince PI 
finishing the chukker on his speedy but useless mot 
What had happened was this: The Prince had | 
free from his stirrups, as a good rider should, bu , | 
slide and roll that followed, had been caught with }} 
under the Waler’s shoulder. His own shoulders anc! 


| 
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ee and lying along the neck of his mount. In 
ing to squirm free he had seen that the half- 
cious Rajput lay with his now unturbaned head 
under the Waler’s belly, where the first gather- 
inder of the latter’s rear hoofs, as it tried to get 
ald almost inevitably dash his brains out. 

sterred by the threat of a twisted knee, or worse, 
]-headed young German, turning half over and 

ig his body forward as far as the grip on his 
legs allowed, brought every available ounce of 
sht on the big Australian’s head. This effectually 
sed the latter from making an attempt to rise 

.e dazed and helpless Rajput had been freed and 

1 clear of the threatening hoofs. 

ut chiefs, no less than British army officers, take 
-as a matter of course that a man will show the 

it is in him when the call comes; and, beyond a 
“The Prince behaved jolly well in that mix-up 
third period,’ from one of the British team, I 

10 other comment on a display of nerve and 

e that unquestionably saved a man from serious 
atal injury. 

casual meeting with the Crown Prince there is 
his personality to indicate the possession of such 

‘s as were displayed in the two incidents I have 

n. Indeed, I can well understand how one meet- 
observing Frederick William in the ordinary 
of his life would form the impression—so com- 
Europe, his own country not excepted—that 
sponsible impetuosity is his predominant char- 
ic. I still recall clearly the mixture of feelings 

by my first informal personal contacts with him. 

's several days subsequent to the incident I have 
‘rated, the scene of entertainment had shifted to 

Native State, polo had given place to shikar, 

) were in camp in a restricted stretch of jungle 

institutes the main hunting preserve of the sport- 

(Maharajah of G I had become acquainted, 
(me previously in Calcutta, with a couple of the 
‘officers attached to the party, and it was one of 

tho told the Prince of my having, in the course of the 

w years, visited practically all Germany’s colonial 

ie and of my having been in Tsingtau, Yap and the 

uineas very recently. 


Meeting Royalty at Six A.M. 


| 

RESSING himself as glad of the opportunity to talk 
)|h an unprejudiced observer of the progress of those 
3, the Prince requested—the command, as signify- 
en inclination, is not extended to the informal 
|menities of jungle shikar—that I be presented to 
jopportunity offered. It was my good Irish friend, 
A M——,, who volunteered the news to me one 
z as we lounged, barefooted and pyjama-clad, and 
;with the chota hazri, or little breakfast, which our 
jhad served under our respective tent awnings. 

i: Maharajah will probably put you on the regular 
it if the Prince continues to evince interest in you. 
|. 1s daffy on oversea dominion, and you’ll have to 
| all you know about his incipient places in the sun,” 
luded, yawning. 

at’s the etiquette of it?” I asked. ‘I’ve had no 
lace of German court life. Any hand-kissing to it?’ 
-—s reply seemed slow in coming; and, raising 
on my elbow to discover whether he had dropped 


The Crown Prince and a Half:Dozen Buck Brought Down on His Cheetah Hunt 


j 


Frederick William, Crown Prince of Germany, as He 
Appeared When Playing Polo in India—The Fixed 
Stare is Very Characteristic 


into a doze, I was just in time to see him screw his monocle 
fast, jump to his feet and—barefooted, rumpled of hair, 
unshaved, and with one of his pyjama legs turned up half- 
way to his knee—stiffen into a military salute. At the 
same instant there came a chuckle behind me, and a 
pleasant voice, not un-English in accent, broke in: 

“Don’t let me disturb you, gentlemen. I was just taking 
a constitutional round the camp to keep my—what do you 
call it?—chota hazri from taking the edge off my breakfast 
appetite. A chap has to exercise in this climate to digest 
the five meals you set before him every day.” 

Then, turning to me—I was also on my feet by this time 
and doing my best to assume a courtierlike attitude: 

“You must be the American chap they were telling me 
about, who has just come from China and Malaysia, from 
Tsingtau and New Guinea. I am very glad to meet you. 
Tell me what you think of them—of how they are being 
run. And you know the German African colonies, I am 
told. Is the West Coast really as unhealthy as they try to 
make us believe? Did you travel on the Dar-es-Salaam— 
Tanganyika Railroad? They are keeping up a very cred- 
itable rate of construction for the tropics, are they not?”’ 

The Prince stopped for breath; and I, gulping once or 
twice, mumbled something to the effect that I had found 
the German flag the symbol of progress and enlightenment 
the world over. 

My questioner laughed as though pleased, but withal 
a little impatiently. 

“T am glad to hear it,” he said; ‘‘but let us—as a 
charming young countrywoman of yours once admonished 


LY) 


me at Karlsbad—‘cut out the frills and get down to 
brass tacks.’ Tell me what you saw in Tsingtau—how 
it impressed you as a subject—I beg pardon; I mean 
citizen—as a citizen of a country that is not jealous of 
Germany. How does Tsingtau compare with Shanghai, 
with Hong-Kong, with Tientsin?”’ 

I gulped again, and yet again. Then, realizing that I 
could make but a sorry showing, at the best, in passing 
the German colonial empire in review at six o’clock in 
the morning, and fortified with only a cup of coffee and 
a banana, I blurted out: 

“Your Imperial Highness, I feel I shall be able to do 
much ampler justice to an interesting subject when I’m 
fully clothed and in my right mind.” 

“Right you are!”’ laughed the Prince, slipping easily 
and naturally from American slang to English idiom. 
“Really, I must beg your pardon; but you will have to 
blame it to my interest in oversea Germany. I must 
confess’’—and he smiled, with a mischievous lift of his 
blond eyebrows—‘“‘as our friend here so aptly puts it, 
to being quite daffy over our colonies. Doubtless we 
shall find an opportunity for a good chatter.” 

Wishing us a hearty good morning the Prince did a 
typical German heel-clicking right-about and strode 
off toward his own camp, two men—one German, the 
other English, and both apparently shadow guards— 
coming up into view behind him and following unob- 
trusively in the rear. 


Frederick William’s Counterpart 


““T MIGHT have known he overheard that last remark 

of mine,” said M somewhat ruefully, a flush of 

color showing in his bronze face; ‘‘but, I say, it was 

jolly considerate of him not to refer to your hand- 

kissing witticism. That came after mine, you know.” 

And M , in response to his bearer’s deferential ‘Tub 

ready, Sahib!”’ shambled off down the canvas-flanked bath- 
room corridor, humming Deutschland iiber Alles! 

I passed the next hour or two in perplexed study. The 
Prince reminded me very forcibly of somebody I had known 
somewhere, and, grope as I would through the mazes of 
memory, I could not recall who it was. Black and yellow, 
white and copper, I passed in quick review all the faces 
that had found place in the gallery of my mind during the 
last decade; but not one of them smiled back in response. 

After a while the name Pittsburgh began to intrude on 
my train of thought. Presently something suggested that 
it was a presence rather than a face that I sought; and 
then, at the end of a leafy vista, I caught a glimpse of the 
Prince’s jaunty figure as he held forth to a knot of eager 
listeners—and the riddle was solved. 

Without the least suggestion of resemblance in face or 
figure, Frederick William—in stance, in walk, in the swing 
of his shoulders, in his manner of speaking, in a peculiar 
forward thrust of the neck, but, most of all, in a certain 
something-doing-all-the-time air—was the living, breath- 
ing counterpart of a Pittsburgh youth who had once 
broken into the headlines by hiring a special train to take 
him across the continent in three days, in order not to miss 
the opening rounds of a San Francisco prize fight. 

A sophomore at Stanford at the time, I had followed the 
gold-strewn trail of this celebrity of the hour about the 
Barbary Coast one night, and then forgotten him until 
another celebrity, a dozen years later, called him to 
memory. (Continued on Page 33) 


The Crown Prince and Two Leopards Which Fell to His Gun in India 


DAREN allt ene: 


lived with her widowed mother on Tony Avenue, in a 

white colonial house with huge, high, round pillars 
on the porch. The pillars were a bluff. In reality it was 
a very modest home of six rooms; and the upholstery of 
Mrs. Taber’s furniture was raveled in spots, which she 
kept turned from the light. 

So long as a shred of hope remained that Frances Glossy 
would go the destined way of womankind everybody called 
her Fanny; but, of course, when a girl reaches twenty-four 
without a prospect in the offing, she is doomed, and for 
some years Ringer had been punctilious with Miss. Fanny 
rebelled at first, just as you or I would roar at being called 
Uncle, but gradually she grew resigned to the niche they 
had made for her. 

“She must be two years older’n the oldest man in the 
world,” said Reb Randall, discussing her as she crossed the 
square to the post office. “Miss Fanny must be all of 
twenty-eight, don’t you reckon?” 

A partial explanation of her single state was revealed 
when Miss Fanny had Annielee Nunn and Willie May 
Spivy to spend the night with her on their return from a 
Missouri school. The two girls chattered in bed about 
their conquests and preferences until two o’clock in the 
morning, and Miss Fanny listened in the dark, her eyes 
bulging. At long intervals she would exclaim: 

“Oh, girls, are you sure he said all that? Well, I never!”’ 

And gradually the flame of romance began to warm her 
blood. When Willie May bounced out of bed to get a letter 
from one of her victims for the purpose of proving what a 
nut he was, Miss Fanny thrilled deliciously, and there was 
reluctant admiration in the protest a sense of duty impelled 
her to utter. And, whereas the younger girls chortled over 
the reading, Miss Fanny was profoundly moved. 

“Oh, isn’t it beautiful! He says such lovely things,” 
she murmured raptly. 

Then came a crusher from Willie May: 

“Shucks! He’safathead. He’s so mushy, Miss Fanny. 
Turn off the light, Annielee.”’ 

For a considerable time after that Fanny was dumb, 
revolving certain aspects of human activity in her mind. 
At last she sighed and said wistfully: 

“T never had a man try to kiss me in my life.” 

Up came Annielee Nunn from the bedclothes. Up 
reared Willie May Spivy, rigid with horror and unbelief. 

“Honest, Miss Fanny? Nobody at all? Never in your 
whole life?” 

Over Fanny’s pale face and neck crept a flush, and she 
was thankful for the darkness. Gladly would she have 
qualified her confession—it seemed such a humiliating 
thing; but she did not know how to lie. 

“No, never. Somehow they always want to talk about 
books to me.” 

At that Willie May pinched Annielee’s arm and then 
skipped across into Fanny’s bed. Snuggling up to her she 
asked in a sugary voice of sympathy: 

“ Didn’t you ever have a lover in your life, Miss Fanny?” 
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There was no immediate response; Fanny was going over 
in her mind each of several young men who had called at 
the house more than once; but, strive as she would, she 
could not conscientiously stretch their casual friendliness 
into anything deeper. Therefore, she said: 

“No-o-o—not exactly. No; I can’t really say Iever did.” 

An interval of expectance and Willie May put her arms 
round Miss Fanny and whispered: 

“Not exactly? You mean you almost had one once? 
Did you—honest, Miss Fanny? Tell us about him. 
Please!” 

“'There’s nothing to tell,”” was the abrupt, firm reply. 
“T never had one.” 

“But,” her guest persisted softly, ‘“you’ve been in love, 
haven’t you?” 

“Don’t be silly, Willie May!”’ 

“‘Haven’t you ever known a man you liked better than 
anyone else on earth?” 

At that Miss Fanny freed herself from her tormentor’s 
close embrace. 

“Now stop this nonsense!” she said sharply. “I never 
heard anything so ridiculous in my life, girls. Let me go 
to sleep!” 

“Oh, Miss Fanny, you have! I know you have! Don’t 
tell us—we know better. I can tell by the way you say it.” 

The bed rocked under the added weight of Annielee, who 
hopped in on the other side to add her supplications for a 
full and free confession. They badgered and blarneyed 
Miss Fanny for ten minutes; nor would they take any 
denial. She finally admitted there was one who completely 
filled her conception of the perfect man. 

““Well—now remember, you’ve both promised never to 
breathe a word of this so long as you live. You promise, 
don’t you?” 

They chorused: 

“We won’t tell, Miss Fanny. Honest! 
hearts!” 

“Well,” said Miss Fanny, warm all over, “I think Mr. 
Launcelot Sanders is the grandest man I ever knew. He is 
my beau ideal of a man.” 

“What!” both girls echoed. 

And Annielee added: 

“Why, Miss Fanny, he’s such an icicle! He’s so prim 
and prissy and cold, and—and i 

“He’s nothing of the sort!’’ was the indignant retort. 
“Mr. Launcelot is a perfect gentleman. Now you girls get 
out of my bed and let me go to sleep.” 

Apologies and endearments and promises were unavail- 
ing. She routed them out and settled down for the main 
business of night. Her two friends giggled and whispered 
together in their own bed. 

“That nut!”’ said Willie May against Annielee’s neck. 

And Annielee put her lips to Willie May’s ear to breathe: 

“Why, he’s a regular sissy!” The image of Launcelot in 
the réle of a beau ideal so upset her that she could not close 
her eyes; and when she concluded that Miss Fanny was 
asleep she said: “I’ll bet he never had a girl in his life.” 
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“Tance Sanders?” 
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’ limit—and was always as spotless as its owner. 


BY IRMA DEREMEA 


“Keep Back, Men!’’ 
Bellowed Reb Randall, 

“If You Don’t Step 
Lively There I’ll 
Just Naturally Bust 

Somebody in a Minute” 
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Little did she guess that in the adjoining 
leaped exultantly at her surmise. . } 

Mr. Launcelot lived on Tony Avenue, too, three: 
east; and Fanny could watch him from behind th 
curtains when he passed, on his way to the bank. 
times he drove down in his roadster, which never 
faster than twelve miles an hour—the Ringer 


bed a 
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Launcelot was tall and slim, and wore eyeglasses 
were insured against accident by a thin black co 
spring and autumn he sported one glove turned ba 
carried the other clasped in his hand. His clothy 
always neat and fastidiously pressed, and on Sunt 
left off the opal pin, set in brilliants, that adorned 
on every other day of the week. 


A customer bawled out one day in the bank t 
daughter had told him that Willie May Spivy said] 
lot was Miss Fanny’s beau ideal of a man. Eve! 
within hearing guffawed, and the cheerful idiot as} 

“How about it, Lance?” 

The cashier turned pink to the tips of his spreadi 
After that he never went by the Taber home » 
inward trepidation, but when he met Miss Fanny) 
square he bowed as gallantly as ever and drew a} 
able thrill from her confusion. 

He was thirty-five years old and the son of oli 
Sanders, who had founded the Ringer Nationall 
Every girl in town had made a cast for him, but La! 
never even nibbled at the bait. The single occasio| 
manhood career on which he had thawed at all had 
the Irwin wedding, when, in the agitation of the n} 
he had taken a couple of pulls at something the gro! 
vided as a bracer, and had afterward toasted th 
with great abandon, in a speech that knocked R 
its feet. He had been best man then, and Miss F 
maid of honor; and in his exhilaration he had put 
the pretty conceit that they made a handsome coup 
he wondered, with misgiving, whether she could 
have taken him seriously. 


“Tda Irwin’s coming home,” Fanny announce 
mother one day in November. 
“In her limousine?”’ asked Mrs. Taber hopef 
Her daughter consulted the letter again and r 
“No-o-0; she doesn’t say anything about her 
bile. She just says she is homesick for the old to 
coming back to visit her mother.” 
Mrs. Taber rubbed the end of her nose doubtf 
“Huh!” she said. “Homesick for the old town 
see why anybody should get homesick for Ringer 
their money. Is Mr. Haley coming with her? I 
looks queer to me, Fanny.” 
“Of course he is coming too. Oh, mamma, I 
wouldn’t always be thinking up trouble like that 
She was at the station to meet the couple 
Centipede crawled in from the East, and Ida went 


with a smothered sob of thankfulness. Miss Fanny 
ad so hard she could barely discern the outlines of Mr. 
‘, grinning sheepishly at her from the background. 
ring the next month she hardly left Ida’s side, for 
~had gone back to his factory in the North and his 
was timid and apprehensive. He returned a week 
» the baby was born and in a burst of gratitude told 
y he did not know what they could have done without 
nd he should never forget it. 

» day after the event Ida sent for Fanny. 

want you to look after her when I’m gone,” she whis- 
,_ her eyes big with pleading. ‘‘Promise you will! If 
ing should happen to mother you’re to raise her. 
you promise? I couldn’t bear to think You 
how it is, dear—no matter how they try, they just 
treat another woman’s child like their own.’ 
it—but ——”’ stammered Fanny, receiving the small 


e in her arms from the nurse. ‘‘Mr. Tom—per- 
” - 


e said it would be all right.’”” Something like a fond 
curved Ida’s mouth. “He told me if—anything hap- 
—he couldn’t bear to have the child about. Tell me 
ill, Fanny! Promise you’ll look after her as though 
as your own.” 
l right,” gulped Miss Fanny, with a squeak of the 
. Her tears rained on the baby’s puckered red face, 
tood it for a minute in indignant quiet and then set 
urious squalling. 
‘loss of his wife appeared to daze Haley. He did not 
fully to realize it, but went about like a man in a 
:and agreed to everything proposed. It was Fanny 
iade the arrangements for the funeral, and to every 
ition from her Haley would say: 
3s; that will do very nicely.” 
he same state of mind he climbed aboard the east- 
train two days later. 
yu won’t forget to keep me posted,” he reminded 
-—“will you? Mrs. Irwin hates to write letters, and, 
rse, I want to know how she gets along. And if she 
anything, or gets sick or anything, you just let me 
May I rely on you?” 
du sure can!” said Fanny. 
was so faithful to her word that Haley received, 
forty-eight hours, an appalling list of baby articles 
ed immediately. Their number and variety con- 
him, and he handed it to his stenographer as he was 
to luncheon, with instructions that she should issue 
und buy them. That young person read and re-read 
’s letter, one minute tossing it aside with a con- 
uous laugh, the next scanning certain portions with 
atful care; and on her employer’s return she sug- 
that a better plan would be to send a check—which 
one. 
ras Miss Fanny, too, who notified him of the serious 
}of Mrs. Irwin. Haley wired back that he would 
or Ringer instantly and would bring a specialist, but 
ayed a day to secure backing for an expansion of his 
; and when he stepped off the Centipede it was to 
chat he had arrived too late. 


id now,” he said, just before departure, ‘‘ what about 
py 


‘manner was so uneasy that Fanny took alarm. 

hy, won’t she—you’re going to let me keep her, 
you? Oh, Mr. Haley, you know you promised. 
da and Mrs. Irwin ——” 

yu’re sure you are quite willing?’”’ There was unmis- 
“Then you will?” 


e relief in his voice. 
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Her delighted incredulity made Haley a bit ashamed and 
he replied, almost on the defensive: 

“Well, I can’t very well take her just now, myself. It 
would be out of the question. If I did I’d have to get 
somebody to look after her, and it strikes me she’d be 
better here than anywhere else—if it’s agreeable to you.” 

Agreeable to her! Miss Fanny could scarcely get her 
breath for joy and stood clasping her hands nervously in 
front of him, at a loss for words. 

“Good!” said Haley, quick to seize the moment. “Then 
Joyce may stay right here. I’ll send you a hundred dollars 
a month for her keep, and a 

“A hundred dollars a month!” Fanny repeated, gaping 
at him. ‘“‘Why, Mr. Haley, that’s far too much; I could 
never spend all that on Joyce. I’ll take her for nothing if 
you'll buy her clothes, and be glad and thankful to. 
Tl er 

The money-maker’s pride surged up in Haley and he 
interrupted stiffly: 

‘A child of mine is worth a hundred a month to keep, 
Miss Taber. And you don’t have to spend it all on her. 
How about yourself? Aren’t your services worth some- 
thing?” 

It had never occurred to Fanny in her wildest imagin- 
ings that pay could attach to the charge of little Joyce, and 
her soul rebelled. 

“No,” she said with firmness. ‘I couldn’t touch a cent 
of it; but you may send it to the bank and we'll save it 
until she grows up.” 

“Fine!” he laughed, and it was arranged accordingly. 

Assuming that the father would be on tiptoe for news 
of his child, Fanny sent him a daily bulletin; and for a 
while Haley acknowledged these about once a week by 
a brief letter of thanks. Her reports were as minute and 
painstaking as a nurse’s chart and the early ones amused 
Haley. His amusement showed in gentle chaffing that 
failed utterly to get to Fanny. She took each query with 
deep seriousness; and when he inquired how the oscilla- 
tions of vehicular motion affected the ebullition of Joyce’s 
infantile spleen, Fanny called in a doctor to find out. 

She was quick, however, to detect a note of impatience 
in one of his answers to her frequent appeals for advice, 
and she understood well enough when a whole month 
elapsed with no word from him. The bank sent her a 
duplicate deposit slip for a quarter’s allowance, but she 
heard nothing direct. 

“Money isn’t everything,” said Fanny to her own soul. 
“Tf he thinks that is all a child needs i 

She stopped writing every day. If Haley noticed the 
lapse he failed to complain or comment on it, and soon 
Fanny fell into a habit of reporting to him formally once 
a month. 

As for Joyce, she grew pleasant of aspect and red of 
cheek. Her head was a shimmering tangle of curls, and 
when she recognized you she would dimple and flap her 
arms and pant. We all called her Miss Fanny’s baby, and 
Joyce’s airing down town in the afternoon in a gocart was a 
triumphal public affair. Everybody stopped to look at the 
child and poke a finger in her ribs. 

Once or twice Launcelot Sanders paused to twiddle a 
glove under Joyce’s nose. She would stare at him unwink- 
ingly, without the least manifestation; but her nurse 
invariably blushed to the roots of her hair and did not talk 
quite coherently. 

One night, after putting Joyce to sleep, Fanny stole 
downstairs and out on the lawn, where Mrs. Taber was 
rocking and fighting mosquitoes. ‘‘Do you know,” she said 
in a frightened voice, ‘‘I’m 
afraid to trust myself with 
Joyce sometimes?”’ 


w “Mercy’ssake! Why?” 
rf ““Well’’—her daughter’s 


f i face was white—‘“‘often 
ai when I hold her in my arms 
} I feel like squeezing her to 
\ death; I love her so.” 

Mrs. Taber started to 
laugh, broke off in the mid- 
dle to slap a mosquito on 
her ankle, and replied, with 
a sucking intake of breath: 

“Nonsense! That isn’t 
anything!”’ 


“Well, I Think Mr. Launcelot Sanders is the 


Grandest Man I Ever Knew. He is My Beau Ideal of a Man” 
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That Night Fanny Trudged Out of Town Along the Road 
to the Junction, Carrying the Sleeping Child in Her Arms 


Two years went by and Joyce staggered about the Taber 
place, with a tin bucket and sand shovel, industriously 
digging up Mrs. Taber’s flowers in order to build dirt 
houses. She was a dimpled dumpling of a baby. Never 
was there a sturdier, more radiant, noisier one—always 
acting on the supposition that the whole world would be 
overjoyed to see her. She had a pair of lungs that would 
have done credit to a Prussian drill sergeant, and you could 
hear her yell for ‘‘Tanny”’ two blocks down the avenue. 

Ringer was justly proud of the baby and encouraged her 
to fly into a screaming rage whenever it could. We all took 
it for granted that Joyce Haley would grow up in Miss 
Fanny’s care. 

One morning a big touring car, with lavender stripes on 
the body, glided down Tony Avenue and stopped, with a 
muffled honk, in front of the Taber home. Mr. Haley 
eased through the door rather clumsily, for he had taken 
on a few pounds. Then he helped a woman to alight. 
Recognizing him from the porch, where she was blowing 
out her cheeks so that Joyce might punch them to make 
a pop, Fanny advanced slowly down the path. The child 
ran off to hide. 

“This,” said Haley, when he had shaken hands, “‘is my 
wife.” 

Fanny experienced a sudden sinking feeling and turned 
dizzy; but she regained sufficient control to receive them 
civilly and do the honors of the house. Her mother was 
unfeignedly glad of their arrival, breaks in the deadly 
monotony of Ringer existence being decidedly few and far 
between. 

The second Mrs. Haley was a stylish, striking woman, 
about twenty-three years old, of a tall, full figure, thick 
black hair, and large, appraising brown eyes. All the after- 
noon she sat on a chair in the shade, silently watching 
Joyce play under Fanny’s eye and listening to Mrs. 
Taber’s gossip. It was not necessary for her to contribute 
a word and probably she did not hear a tenth of what was 
poured into her ear; but that made no difference to Mrs. 
Taber. When Fanny’s hospitable inquiries demanded a 
reply Mrs. Haley seemed ill at ease and under a strain. 

“What do you know about Tom Haley?” gasped Ringer 
that night. ‘‘He’s went and married his stenographer, the 
ol’ fool; and her half his age! Ain’t it the limit?” 

Next day the blow fell. Fanny fainted when told, but 
on reviving made no protest and listened to Haley’s 
excuses as though stunned. 

“T know what a loss it will be to you, Miss Fanny; but 
my wife—well, it’s only natural that my wife should want 
the child—and perhaps we can look after her better in some 
respects a 

“Don’t!” begged Fanny. 

(Continued on Page 38) 
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Servian Women Being Taught How to Shoot 


carriage. This is the one place I have found in this 

country where French reserve changes into the most 
guileless confidence, where the news is not censored, and 
where the military authorities do not control the situa- 
tion—unless, indeed, they stop the train, call the passen- 
gers out and fill it with troops! 

We read in all the papers of the success of the Allied 
Armies in Northern France, but Lsawa long line of soldiers 
digging trenches and throwing up breastworks not twenty 
miles from Paris. In time of war it is best to be prepared 
for the worst even if it does not happen. These fortifica- 
tions will come in handy for Galliéni’s army if the Germans 
do break through and march again on Paris. No one 
knows what is really happening. When the daily com- 
muniques proclaimed that the British forces were advanc- 
ing we heard privately that they were falling back at the 
rate of two kilometers every day. 

The snow was falling when we reached B . A little 
old nun with a face like a red and shriveled winter apple 
trotted up and down outside selling bread to the passen- 
gers. The door of my compartment was flung open. An 
old man and two women climbed in. Theman settled him- 
self in one corner, looked up cheerfully and remarked: 

“But there’s one good thing about this war—it gives 
old men a chance to work in the place of the young ones 
who have joined the army.” 

No one noticed him. 

He pulled his cap over his eyes, wrapped his hands in 
his smock and fell asleep, snoring rhythmically, like a 
barrel organ grunting out a tune. 


I SPENT my last day in France in a second-class railway 


The Suspense of the Waiting Mothers 


Tree never forget the face of one of the women. i 
have seen the same anguished expression upon that ofa 
woman suffering intense physical pain, but never upon any 
man’s. She sat stiffly erect as if she must go somewhere 
presently, as if to remain still was intolerable. Her eyes 
were deeply sunken, restless, like the black wings of a bird 
beating against the bars in the effort to escape. She began 
talking at once to the other woman about her son: 

“He joined his regiment early in August, went out of 
my house that day and I have never seen or heard from 
him since. But it is terrible!” 

No reply. 

‘‘Have you a son in the army?” she persists. 

“Yes,” answered the other; “but he has been taken 
prisoner, thank God! I hear from him regularly.” 

“ And you can send him money, little gifts?”’ 

“Yes. It costs two francs to send him five, but I do not 
mind that.” 

“We do not mind the cost of anything now. But my 
son—he was like a girl, timid. He was not a soldier. He 
had to go. And I do not know if he is living or dead.” 

The old man heard her in his sleep, that wailing voice 
of a woman in pain. He snorted, stirred, opened his eyes 
and looked at her from under his cap. 

“But, madame, why don’t you write to the colonel of 
his regiment for information?” he exclaimed. 
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“T have, yes; every day I write to somebody. But no 
one answers. I go to the War Office—they do not know 
there either. They send me somewhere else, always 
somewhere else!”’ she moaned. 

“There are the lists of the dead and wounded published 
regularly,” he suggested. 

“But yes; I have all of them from the beginning. His 
name is never there. It is as if he vanished from sight 
when he went out of the door of my house! And he was 
not a soldier, but timid like a girl.” 

The same thought, I believe, was in the mind of each 
of us who listened. This boy who was like a girl— what 
happened to such lads? Perhaps he had deserted, or been 
cleaned from his regiment by a drastic military system 
which does not tolerate the frailty of girlishness in a sol- 
dier. So his name never appeared among the honorable 
dead, nor the missing, nor the wounded. The authorities 
were mercifully silent concerning his fate to this distracted 
mother. Yet any certainty would have been better than 
such suspense. One could have wished to put her out of 
pain at whatever cost. 

At the next station there was a great crowd. Three 
young soldiers and a Belgian climbed in. The Belgian had 
walked eighty miles with all his possessions tied up in a 
bedquilt. The soldiers had been working in a factory at 
Lille when that town was bombarded. The factory was 
destroyed and they joined the army. The oldest could not 
have been seventeen and the youngest was a boy of fifteen, 
very small, very pale, caked from head to foot with mud, 
grimed with powder as if he had that moment come from 
the trenches. But I have never seen such vitality. His face 
glowed like a smoked lantern. He caught everybody’s 
eye and laughed in reply. Also he was hungry like a child 
in the middle of the afternoon. He would refresh himself. 
Did we mind? We did not. 

He pulled a loaf of bread from his knapsack, which 
appeared to have gone through the bombardment with 
him—it was polished sleek and black at the ends. He held 
the loaf against his breast and cut off a piece the thickness 
of his boot and about the same size. 

The woman who could not find her son tossed him an 
apple. The other woman remembered that she had some 
cheese—of all things! in her pocket, which she passed over 
to him. The old man pulled out a bottle with some dregs 
of wine in the bottom, which he contributed. Never have 
I seen such an appetite! This was merely the first course. 
Before he finished he had eaten the lunch of everybody in 
the compartment. And the more he ate the more his spirits 
rose. Youmight have thought, to hear him, that he had been 
a child playing in the trenches but for the fact that he 
carried a half-healed wound on his temple of which he was 
exceedingly proud. With his mouth crammed full of bread 
and sausage he showed me how an Indian regiment took 
the Germans’ trenches at a certain place. He leaped up, 
stiffened his knees like lower elbows, brandished his jack- 
knife and charged up and down that crowded compart- 
ment, yelling and making the most horrible faces. 

“But yes; that’s the way they fight, those Indians. The 
Germans are afraid of the very sight of them. I am 
myself!” he laughed, dropping back into his seat. 


Belgian Women Refugees at Ostend, 


January 25, 19}, 


Brom the Allies of the Allied Armies 


Homeless and Penniless 


“Ts your mother living?” asked the woman who i 
lost her son. | 

“No, madame,” he answered gravely. a 

“T am glad,” she sighed. 

“But why, madame?” 

“Yes, if she were alive she would be thinking of} 
to-night, wondering if you had been killed, if you W 
lying wounded in this snow, always thinking, think 
you. | 
“All the mothers in France are like that now. T 
cannot sleep. In the morning they get up very early 
to mass and pray for their sons. They burn candles be! 
the Virgin. But they do not know if those candles are} 
the living or the dead!” * 

The train drew into one of the junctions between Pi 
and Boulogne. They all got out. A French captain ati 
Belgian private took their places. It was as if the 
tain had fallen for a moment and then risen again U 
another scene in the same tragedy, which has moved} 
such swiftness since the first of August in France. 
Belgian had been wounded in the hand, which he still 
ried bandaged. He would never use it again. The fin 
were paralyzed. 


t 


Queen Elisabeth at the Front 


bate captain brushed the snow from his cloak, took 
his supper—two loaves of bread and a bottle of wi 
and spread it upon the seat beside him. The soldier rea 
back into the tail of his long coat and drew forth a 
small apple which he began to munch. Seeing that a 
the captain offered him one loaf of his bread. They divi 
the wine equally between them. By way of reciprocit 
soldier gave the officer the bullet with which he had | 
wounded. | 
The Socialists have lost many tail feathers during 
war. First, they funked their principles in Germa 
obeyed the call to arms. Next, the German Social 
London who insisted upon kissing their English bre} 
at a great meeting in Trafalgar Square are now imprif 
in the detention camp for aliens, where there is nothim 
the dreariest kind of Socialism. Last, and most imp 
the officers of the French Army have accomp ishe! 
noblest ideal of human brotherhood where it n 
been done before—in the trenches. As a rule 
preserves his caste with more insolence than the 
military man. ; 
But these officers, from the generals down, have 
shared every danger, every hardship and every com 
the privates. | 
The Belgian soldier had much to say of the same! 
in King Albert, who holds the rank of a private inh 
army. And at the mention of Queen Elisabeth 
his cap reverently and said: ‘She is ours and we 
to her!” 
We have records of valiant queens who led th 
to battle, but I believe Elisabeth of Belgium is 
queen in history who has remained with her hus! 
the fighting line—not as a queen but as a nurse 
performed, without flinching, her share of service | 


i:d. This reminds me to set down the following 
i sent to her recently by Theodore Botiel: 


ue as the skies of our glorious land, 

hite as the hearts of our little ones, and 

jd as the blood of those dead, sword in hand, 

fe flowers of Love, Hope, Devotion supreme 

rom e’er in our souls for you. Long live the Queen! 


when all is said that can be told, the story of the 
's part in this war lacks the splendor of war history 
. There is no glory in their suffering, no distinction. 
ist suffer. 

skies above France are gray now. The wind is 
old. The earth is rimed with frost. All the leaves 
llen from the trees. All the flowers are dead in the 
.. But there are more women and children home- 
the streets of Paris. They also are fallen leaves, 
ig flowers, blown in from everywhere by the hurri- 
battles. 

Jirque de Paris is filled with Belgian refugees. You 
iploy a Flemish woman, who a little while ago had 
of her own, to do all the work in yours for half a 
day. Even then few of them find employment. 
if the domestic servants in France have received no 
+ all since the first of August. They are fortunate 
‘their places and so obtain food and shelter. 

2 is another town not far from Paris which has 
1 thousands of Belgian refugees in addition to its 
pulation of sixty thousand. No one knows or can 
the privations these people are suffering. No one 
how they will be fed or clothed. The funds of 
are going to the support of the army. The food 
e million men consume is like so much money liter- 
nsumed. The supply of food must continually 
2. So far it has been plentiful, because there was 
to export much of it, especially vegetables and 
hich are grown in quantities for foreign markets. 


nch Reticence About Real Conditions 


GE portion of the land cannot be cultivated next 
iw. It has been “‘requisitioned”’ by two great armies 
ought upon and killed upon. It is cut up into a 
id trenches, plowed by shells, filled with graves 
‘ow that to dig at all is to uncover the dead. There 
foney, scarcely any stock with which to cultivate 
ainder. All the horses fit for work have been taken 
french or stolen by the Germans. And many of the 
fs in Northern France are in danger of freezing to 
‘ven if they have food, for every blanket, quilt, sheet 
ttress has been taken from them, even the straw 
aich they might make beds. 

Veeks thousands of women and children have been 
‘into Paris from Arras and from Lille. After all, 
jot the worst thing these people face. Pestilence, 
isoned breath of death, is far more terrible. Lille is 
\ow like a tomb filled with corruption. No one may 
.and those who remain there cannot escape. Every 
{ and every house is overflowing with victims of 
Tr scourge. 

‘impossible to exaggerate the ravages of disease in 
f these towns bombarded by the Germans. There 
‘irteen hundred cases of typhoid fever in Senlis and 
letboring villages during the month of October. 


ms of every disorder fill the air. Every rain floods 
werways with them. They are in the dust on the 
They poison all the milk. To touch one’s lips with 
1 these places is to invite death. 
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elish Girls Marching to Work Under Their Querseer on a Large German Estate 


The women consider themselves fortunate to escape 
these horrors by coming to Paris. For Paris is still clean. 
The water is pure. The great Rothschild depots supply 
milk which is not tainted. There is still bread enough. 

We know what will become of the men on the fighting 
line. Three hundred and seventy-five thousand French 
soldiers have already perished in battle, or they lie wounded 
in hospitals, or they have been taken prisoners. But who 
can predict the fate of these women and children? They 
are the fugitives which the Allies no less than the Germans 
are depriving of their homes and means of sustenance. War 
closes factories and makes an end of peaceful industries. It 
reduces to a minimum the opportunities of those who 
must earn their own support. Many women have taken 
the places of the men who are now in the army. They 
gathered the crops. They are teamsters, messengers, clerks 
and earriers. They are conductors on all the street cars 
and in all the subways of Paris. But even then there are 
not nearly enough places for them. Besides, thousands of 
them are not trained and have not the physical endurance 
necessary for this kind of work. 

The abler women do what they can. But how can they 
cope with such a situation? They have no government 
of their own, no funds beyond their small contributions, 
no authority. What they accomplish one day is undone 
the next. 

Early in August, Mme. Frank-Puer, president of the 
Vacation Colonies for Poor Children, traveled through 
the towns threatened by invasion from the Germans, 
gathered in all the children she could, and sent them with 
hundreds of other children from Paris into the southern 
part of France. These little refugees were hidden there for 
weeks, but now they are obliged to return. This organiza- 
tion has not the means to keep them. 

There are other difficulties in the way besides the lack of 
funds and the inexperience of women in performing social 
service on a national scale. The French people are secre- 
tive. They have an instinct for concealing their affairs, 
both as individuals and as a nation. No one knows this 
better than newspaper correspondents who have struggled 
in vain for months to pierce the impregnable wall of their 
reserve. They are not only determined to withhold infor- 
mation which might reach the enemy—they are equally 
determined not to inform the world of their condition. 
This is a part of their dignity and self-respect in the hour of 
affliction. Their emotional mannerisms, dramatic speech, 
are far from revealing. It is the dust of words which they 
cast into the eyes of prying strangers. They hasten to fab- 
ricate with all the eloquence of veracity, because they 
conceive that this is the best method of withholding infor- 
mation to which you are not entitled. They do not care 
what the world thinks of them. They are the only people 
engaged in this war who make no plea for either admiration 
or sympathy. 

This is especially true of the women. They abhor pub- 
licity in their present condition. Their experience of pub- 
licity extends no further than to each season’s proclamation 
of their fashions in clothes and to asort of general admission, 
in the form of light literature, of their romantic intrigues. 
But when the fashions are stripped from them and romance 
becomes the tragedy of war and death they have no 
medium of communication with the world beyond France. 
And they do not wish for any. They are good women in 
sorrow, dignified and silent. Therefore, more than any 
other women of the Allied Nations, the Frenchwomen are 
facing their problems alone and without the assistance 
they deserve and might receive if conditions in France 
were better known. 
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They are the allies of the Allied Army in France, who are 
being neglected and who are themselves giving all they 
have to the cause. There is absolutely no way for a nation 
to engage in war without neglecting the women. 

Now, when all is said, this is a man’s war. Every war 
is. Women are incapable of committing such a wholesale 
crime against life and love and peace. But the men of 
every nation belong to the women. These are their capital. 
They themselves are not worth nearly so much to the men 
as the men are worth to them, because the latter represent 
shelter, food, love and life to women. 

This is virtually what the War Office says to the women: 
“We must have your husbands and sons for the army. We 
must have all the resources of the country. Your men 
must be killed, wounded, taken prisoners. By this means 
we may save France and England and our honor, but not 
you.” The point is to save the country and that treaty 
from violation, no matter what it costs the women who 
have no choice but to suffer and endure. 

Why then should women devote so much of their 
strength and their means for the purpose of helping to sup- 
port the army? What right has a government to call men 
out to fight if it cannot furnish hospitals for the wounded 
and graves for the dead, and even socks and mufflers for 
the rest of them? France and England can do this. What 
excuse have they for evading the burden of providing 
properly for the women and children? Twelve shillings to 
the wife of a soldier and sixpence for each child is as much 
as even England pays, and the amount is far less in 
France—to say nothing of the thousands who can receive 
no help at all. 


Much Misdirected Charity 


TILL we hear every day of splendid gifts from American 

women to the Red Cross, but of almost nothing contrib- 
uted to these other soldiers, interned by war, deprived of 
their homes and often of every means of support. There is 
some excuse, some natural reason, for the gifts from English 
and French women to the troops. They have sons among 
them. But I can think of no adequate one for our women. 
It springs from the same kind of sentimentality that led 
certain rich American residents in Paris to offer their 
homes for military hospitals at the beginning of the war 
when their own countrymen and countrywomen were 
walking the streets of that city for days and nights without 
money or food or beds. 

And they are constantly urged to increase their gifts to 
the Red Cross, even to join it themselves. The Duchess 
of So-and-So is pointed out as a shining example. If an 
earl’s daughter can nurse wounded soldiers, why cannot 
an American Duchess of Dollars do the same thing? She 
can. 

But she would serve better if she spent herself and her 
money caring for the poor women and children in England 
who are more and more neglected as the war goes on. The 
only women who are fit for service in a frontier military 
hospital are the doctors and trained nurses. 

Continue to help the war offices to provide for their 
armies if you feel you must. But there is such a thing as 
the sense of proportion even in charity, which is one of the 
most distorted ideals in this world. Still, it is well to 
remember that for every wounded soldier there are per- 
haps fifty women and children suffering for the necessities 
of life. The war office does not protect them. There is no 
commissary department to provide them with food or 
clothes, no surgeons or doctors or nurses to attend them 
in sickness. (Continued on Page 41) 
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F THE following fortnight 
() I find it difficult to write 
coherently. I found my- 
self in a steady whirl of recep- 
tions, luncheons, dinners, teas 
and assemblies of a rather pre- 
tentious character, at the greater 
number of which I was obliged 
to appear as the guest of honor. 
It began with the reception of 
Mrs. Floud, at which I may be 
said to have made my first 
formal bow to the smarter ele- 
ment of Red Gap, followed by 
the dinner of the Mrs. Ballard 
with whom I had formed ac- 
quaintance on that first memor- 
able evening. 

I was during this time like a 
babe at blind play with a set of 
chess men, not knowing king 
from pawn nor one rule of the 
game. Senator Floud—who was 
but a member of their provin- 
cial assembly, I discovered— 
sought an early opportunity to 
felicitate me on my changed 
estate, though he seemed not a 
little amused by it. 

“Good work!”’ hesaid. ‘You 
know I was afraid our having an 
English valet would put me in 
bad with the voters this fall. -<%, 
They’re already saying I wear Oy “ines 
silk stockings since I’ve been al fiw 
abroad. My wife did buy mesix PEA, 
pair, but ve never worn any. 
Shows how people talk though. 
And even now they’ll probably 
say I’m making up to the British 
Army. But it’s better than having a valet in the house. 
The plain people would never stand my having a valet, and 
I know it.” 

I thought this most remarkable, that his constituency 
should resent his having proper house service. American 
politics was, then, more debased than even we of England 
had dreamed. 

“‘Good work!” he said again. ‘‘And say, take out your 
papers—become one of us. Be a citizen. Nothing better 
than an American citizen on God’s green earth. Read the 
Declaration of Independence. Here ” From a book- 
case at his hand he reached me a volume. “Read and 
reflect, my man! Become a citizen of a country where 
true worth has always its chance and one may hope to 
climb to any heights whatsoever.” 

Quite like an advertisement he talked, but I read their 
so-called Declaration, finding it snarky in the extreme and 
with no end of silly rot about equality. In no way at all did 
it solve the problems by which I was confronted. 

Social lines in the town seemed to have been drawn by no 
rule whatever. There were actually tradesmen who seemed 
to matter enormously; on the other hand there were those 
of undoubted qualifications, like Mrs. Pettengill, for exam- 
ple, and Cousin Egbert, who deliberately chose not to 
matter, and mingled as freely with the Bohemian set as 
they did with the county families. Thus one could never 
be quite certain whom one was meeting. There was the 
Tuttle person. I had learned from Mrs. Effie in Paris that 
he was an Indian—accounting for much that was startling 
in his behavior there—yet despite his being an aborigine I 
now learned that his was one of the county families, and he 
and his white American wife were guests at that first din- 
ner. Throughout the meal both Cousin Egbert and he 
winked atrociously at me whenever they could catch my eye. 

There was, again, an English person calling himself 
Hobbs, a baker, to whom Cousin Egbert presented me, full 
of delight at the idea that as compatriots we were bound 
to be congenial. Yet it needed only a glance anda moment’s 
listening to the fellow’s execrable cockney dialect to per- 
ceive that he was distinctly low-class, and I was immensely 
relieved upon inquiry to learn that he affiliated only with 
the Bohemian set. I felt a marked antagonism between us 
at that first meeting; the fellow eyed me with frank sus- 
picion and displayed a taste for low chaffing which I felt 
bound to rebuke. He it was, I may now disclose, who later 
began a fashion of referring to me as “Lord Algy,” which 
I found in the worst possible taste. 

“Sets himself up for a gentleman, does he? He ain’t no 
more a gentleman than wot I be!’’ This speech of his, 
reported to me, will show how impossible the creature was. 
He was simply a person one does not know, and I was not 
long in letting him see it. ' 
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I Made Nothing of Stopping at Her Gate fora Moment’s Chat 


And there was the woman who was to play so active a 
part in my later history, of whom it will be well to speak at 
once. I had remarked her on the main street before I knew 
her identity. I am bound to say she stood out from the 
other women of Red Gap by reason of a certain dash, not to 
say beauty. Rather above medium height and of pleas- 
ingly full figure, her face was piquantly alert, with long- 
lashed eyes of a peculiar green, a small nose, the least bit 
raised, a lifted chin, and an abundance of yellowish hair. 
But it was the expertness of her gowning that really held 
my attention at that first view, and the fact that she knew 
what to put on her head. For the most part the ladies I 
had met were well enough gotten up, yet looked curiously 
all wrong, lacking a genius for harmony of detail. This 
person, I repeat, displayed a taste that was faultless, a 
knowledge of the peculiar needs of her face and figure that 
was unimpeachable. Rather with regret it was I found her 
to be a Mrs. Kenner, the leader of the Bohemian set. 

And then came the further items that marked her as one 
that could not be taken up. Perhaps a summary of these 
may be conveyed when I say that she had long been known 
as Klondike Kate. She had some years before, it seemed, 
been a dancing person in the far Alaska north and had 
there married the proprietor of one of the resorts in which 
she disported herself —a man who, after accumulating a very 
sizable fortune in his public house, was shot to death by 
one of his patrons who had alleged unfairness in a game of 
chance. The widow had then purchased a town house in 
Red Gap and had quickly gathered about her what was 
known as the Bohemian set, the county families of course 
refusing to know her. 

After that first brief study of her I could more easily 
account for the undercurrents of bitterness I had felt in 
Red Gap society. She would be, I saw, a dangerous woman 
in any situation where she was opposed; there was that 
about her—a sort of daring disregard of the established 
social order. I was not surprised to learn that the men of 
the community strongly favored her, especially the younger 
dancing set who were not restrained by domestic consider- 
ations. Small wonder then that the women of the old 
noblesse, as I may call them, were outspokenly bitter in 
their comments upon her. 

This I discovered when I attended an afternoon meeting 
of the ladies’ Onwards and Upwards Club, which I had 
been told would be devoted to a study of the English Lake 
Poets, and where, it having been discovered that I read 
rather well, I had consented to favor the assembly with 
some of the more significant bits from these bards. The 
meeting, I regret to say, after a formal enough opening 
was diverted from its original purpose, the time being 
occupied in a quite heated discussion of a so-called Dutch 
Supper the Klondike person had given the evening before, 


the same having been att 
it seemed, by the husbanc 
least three of those presen 
had gone incognito as if 
At no time during the @ 
two hours was there a m 
that seemed opportune { 
introduction of some ¢ 
noblest verse. 
And so by often painful 
did my education progres 
the country club I pla 
with Mr. Jackson. At 
affairs I appeared wit 
Flouds. I played bri 
danced the less intimate 
And though there was no 
church in the town—on 
senting chapels, Met! 
Presbyterian and such n 
formist persuasions—I at 
service each Sabbath an 
than once had tea with ¥ 
home would have been th 
of the parish. 
It was now, when I had 
to feel a bit at ease in my 
foreign environment, thi 
Belknap-Jackson broach 
ill-starred plan for amate 
atricals. At the first sugges 
of this I was immensely 
with the idea, suspecting? 
would perhaps present H 
a part to which I have de 
long and intelligent stud 
to which I feel that I couk 
something which has mn 
been imparted to it by ev 
most skilled of our profes 
actors. But at my suggestion of this Mr. Belknap-J 
informed me that he had already played Hamlet h 
the year before, leaving nothing further to be donen 
direction. And he wished now to attempt something: 
difficult; something, moreover, that would appeal t 
little group of thinking people about us—he would 
little theater of ideas, as he phrased it—and he had 
for his first offering a play entitled Ghosts, by th 
dramatist, Ibsen. 
I suspected at first that this might be a farce, 
supposititious ghost brings about absurd predicame! 
country house, having seen something along th 
but a reading of the thing enlightened me as to 
acter, which, to put it bluntly, is rather thick. 
a strain of immorality running through it, which I 
cannot be too strongly condemned if the world is 1 
made better, and this is rendered the more repug 
right-thinking people by the fact that the partici 
middle-class persons who converse in quite comm 
language such as one may hear any day in the home, 
Wrongdoing is surely never so objectionable as wh 
is indulged in by common people and talked ak 
ordinary language, and the language of this play i 
stage language at all. Immorality such as one ge 
Shakspere is of so elevated a character that one acee] 
the language having a grandeur incomparably aboy ; 
any person was ever capable of in private life, being al 
elegant and unnatural. q 
Though I felt this strongly I was in no position t 
my objections, and at length consented to take a 
the production, reflecting that the people depicted 
really foreigners after all, and the part I would pla 
that of a clergyman whose behavior is above rep 
For himself Mr. Jackson had chosen the part of 
a youth who goes quite dotty at the last, for reas 
are better not talked about. His wife was to play t 
of a serving maid who was rather a baggage, w 
Judge Ballard was to enact his mother. I m 
passing I have learned that the plays of this for 
largely concerned with people who have been qu 
time or another, so that one’s parentage is often unce 
though they always pay for it by going off in tk 
before the final curtain. I mean to say there is too 
neighborhood scandal in them. %. 
There remained but one part to fill, that of the fa 
the serving maid, an uncouth sort of drinking m 
low-class, who in my opinion should never ha 
allowed on the stage at all, since no moral lesson i j 
by him. It was in the casting of this part that Mr. Ja 
1 


showed himself of a forgiving nature. He offer 
Cousin Egbert—saying he was the ideal type, weé 
dissolute, and that types were now all the rage in theat 


first the latter heatedly declined the honor, but after 
urged and browbeaten for three days by Mrs. Effie 
mewhat sullenly consented, being shown that there 
not many lines for him to learn. From the first, I 
, he was rendered quite miserable by the ordeal before 
yet he submitted to the rehearsals with a rather 
‘tic desire to please, and for a time all seemed well. 
ran hour found him mugging away at the book, ear- 
7 striving to memorize the part, or, as he quaintly 
ssed it, “that there piece they want me to speak.” 
is the day of our performance drew near it became 
at—to meat least—that he was in a desperately black 
of mind. As best I could I cheered him with words of 
, but his eye met mine blankly at such times and I 
see him shudder poignantly while awaiting the 
mt of his entrance. 
1 still all might have been well, I fancy, but for the 
nely conscientious views of Mr. Belknap-Jackson in 
atter of our costuming and make-up. With his lines 
learned, Cousin Egbert on the night of our dress 
was called upon first to don the garb of the for- 
sarpenter he was to enact, the same involving shorts 
tay woolen hose to his knees, at which he protested 
itly. So far as I could gather, his modesty was 
.ted by this revelation of his lower legs. Being at 
1 persuaded to the exposure he next submitted his 
9 Mr. Belknap-Jackson, who adjusted to it a laboring 
a’s beard and eyebrows, crimsoning the cheeks and 
eavily with grease-paint and crowning all with an 
‘apt wig. 
2 result, I am bound to say, was artistic in the 
me. No one would have suspected the identity of 
n Egbert, and I had hopes that he would feel a new 
ge for his part when he beheld himself. Instead, how- 
after one quick glance into the glass he emitted a gasp 
‘ror that was most eloquent, and thereafter refused 
comforted, holding himself aloof and glaring hide- 
‘at all who approached him. Rather like a mad dog 


f an hour later, when al! was ready for our first act, 
Egbert was not to be found. 
not dwell upon the annoyance this occasioned, 
pon how a substitute in the person of our hall’s cus- 
4, or janitor, was impressed to read the part. Suffice 
jell briefly that Cousin Egbert, costumed and bediz- 
as he was, had fled not only the theater but the town. 
a for him on the morrow was unavailing. Not until 
cond day did it become known that he had been seen 
break forty miles from Red Gap, goading aspent horse 
e wilds of the adjacent mountains. Our informant 
sed that one side of 
ce was still bearded 
iat he had kept glanc- 
ick over his shoulder 
quent intervals, as if 
1 of pursuit. Some- 
“of his frantic state 
ilso be gleaned from 
Teumstance that the 
‘he rode was one he 
ound hitched in a side 
_ near the hall, its 
ship being unknown 
a. 
the rest it may be 
hat our performance 
ven as scheduled, an- 
ement being made of 
idden illness of Mr. 
't Floud, and his part 
read from the book in 
‘and cultivated voice 
(superintendent of the 
School. Our efforts 
‘eceived with respect- 
ention byalarge audi- 
among whom I noted 
of the Bohemian set, 
is I took as an especial 
e to our merits. Mr. 
ap-Jackson, however, 
om I mentioned the 
nstance, was pessi- 


fear,” said he, “we 
‘ot heard the last of it. 
sure they came for no 
yurpose.”” 

\ey were quite order- 
suggested. 

hich is why I suspect 
That Kenner woman, 
, the baker, the others 
ir set—they’re not 
ng people. I dare say 
lever consider social 
yms seriously. And 
ay have noticed that 


they announce an amateur minstrel performance for a week 
hence. I’m quite convinced that they mean to be vulgar 
to the last extreme—there has been so much talk of the 
behavior of the wretched Floud, a fellow who really has no 
place in our modern civilization. He should be compelled 
to remain on his ranch.” 

And indeed these suspicions proved to be only too well 
founded. *That which followed was so atrociously personal 
that in any country but America we could have had an 
action against them. As Mr. Belknap-Jackson so bitterly 
said when all was over: “‘Our boasted liberty has degener- 
ated into license.” 

It is best told in a few words, this affair of the minstrel 
performance, which I understood was to be an entertain- 
ment wherein the participants darkened themselves to 
resemble blackamoors. Naturally I did not attend, it being 
agreed that the best people should signify their disapproval 
by staying away, but the disgraceful affair was recounted to 
me in all its details by more than one of the large audience 
that assembled. In the so-called grand first part there 
seemed to have been little that was flagrantly insulting to 
us, although in their exchange of conundrums, which is 
a feature of this form of entertainment, certain names were 
bandied about with a freedom that boded no good. 

It was in the after-piece that the poltroons gave free 
play to their vilestfancies. Our piece having been announced 
as “Ghosts: a Drama for Thinking People,” this part was 
entitled on their program, “‘Gloats: a Dram for Drinking 
People’ —a transposition that should perhaps suffice to 
show the dreadful lengths to which they went; yet I feel 
that the thing should be set down in full. 

The stage was set as our own had been, but it would 
scarce be credited that the Kenner woman in male attire 
had made herself up in a curiously accurate resemblance to 
Mr. Jackson as he had rendered the part of Oswald, copy- 
ing not alone his wig, mustache and fashion of speech but 
appearing in a golfing suit which was recognized by those 
present as actually belonging to him. 

Nor was this the worst, for the fellow, Hobbs, had copied 
my own dress and make-up and persisted in speaking in an 
exaggerated manner alleged to resemble mine. This of 
course was the most shocking bad taste, and though it was 
quite to have been expected of Hobbs, I was indeed rather 
surprised that the entire assembly did not leave the audito- 
rium in disgust the moment they perceived his base inten- 
tion. But it was Cousin Egbert whom they had chosen to 
rag most unmercifully, and they were not long in displaying 
their clumsy attempts at humor. 

As the curtain went up they were searching for him, affect- 
ing to be unconscious of the presence of their audience, 


This Attention Was Embarrassing and Most Distasteful, Since I Have Never Held With Dogs 
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and declaring that the play couldn’t go on without him. 
“Have you tried all the saloons?” asked one; to which 
another responded: “Yes, and he’s been in all of them, 
but now he has fled. The sheriff has put bloodhounds on 
his trail and promises to have him here, dead or alive.” 

“Then while we are waiting,” declared the character 
supposed to represent myself, “I will tell you a wheeze.” 
Whereupon both the female characters fell to their knees 
shrieking, ‘Not that! My God, not that!’’ while Oswald 
sneered viciously and muttered, “Serves me right for 
leaving Boston.” 

To show the infamy of the thing, I must here explain 
that at several social gatherings, in an effort which I still 
believe was praiseworthy, I had told an excellent wheeze 
which runs: ‘‘ Have you heard the story of the three holes 
in the ground?” I mean to say I would ask this in an inter- 
ested manner, as if I were about to relate an anecdote, and 
upon being answered, ‘‘No!” I would exclaim with mock 
seriousness, “‘ Well! Well! Well!” 

This had gone rippingly almost quite every time I had 
favored a company with it, hardly anyone of my hearers 
failing to get the joke at a second telling. I mean to say the 
three holes in the ground being three ‘‘ Wells!”’ uttered in 
rapid succession. Of course if one doesn’t see it at once, or 
finds it a bit subtle, it’s quite silly to attempt to explain it, 
because logically there is no adequate explanation. It is 
merely a bit of nonsense and that’s quite all to it. 

But these boors now fell upon it with their coarse humor, 
the fellow, Hobbs, pretending to get it all wrong by asking 
if they had heard the story about the three wells, and the 
other replying, ‘“‘No, tell us the whole thing,” which made 
utter nonsense of it. Whereupon they all began to cry, 
“Well! Well! Well!’ at one another until interrupted by 
a terrific noise in the wings, which was followed by the 
entrance of the supposed Cousin Egbert, a part enacted by 
the cab driver who had conveyed us from the station the 
day of our arrival. Dragged on he was by the sheriff and 
two of the town constables, the latter being armed with 
fowling-pieces and the sheriff holding two large dogs in 
leash. The character himself was heavily manacled and 
madly rattled his chains, his face being disguised to resem- 
ble Cousin Egbert’s after the beard had been adjusted. 

“Here he is!’”’ exclaimed the supposed sheriff. ‘The 
dogs ran him into the third hole left by the well-diggers, 
and we lured him out by making a noise like sour-dough.” 

During this speech, I am told, the character snarled con- 
tinuously and tried to bite his captors. At this the woman 
who had so deplorably unsexed herself for the character of 
Mr. Belknap-Jackson as he played Oswald, approached 
the prisoner and smartly drew forth a handful of his beard, 

whichshestuffed into a pipe 
and proceeded to smoke, 
after which they pretended 
that the play went on. 

But no more than a few 
speeches had been uttered 
when the supposed Cousin 
Egbert eluded his captors 
and, emitting a loud shriek 
of horror, leaped headlong 
through the window at the 
back of the stage, his dis- 
appearance being followed 
by the sounds of breaking 
glass as he was supposed to 
fall to the street below. 

“How lovely!’ exclaimed 
the mimic Oswald. ‘‘Per- 
haps he has broken both his 
legs so he can’t run off any 
more.”’ At which the fel- 
low, Hobbs, remarked in his 
affected tones, “‘That sort 
of thing would never dowith 

Jus.” 

} This I learned aroused 
. much laughter, the idea be- 
ing that the remark was one 
which I am supposed to 
«ake in private life, though 
I dare say I have never 
uttered anything remotely 
like it. 

“The fellow is quite im- 
possible,’ continued the 
spurious Oswald, with a 
doubtless rather clever im- 
itation of Mr. Belknap- 
Jackson’s manner. “If he 
is killed, feed him to the 
goldfish and let one of the 
dogsread his part. Wemust, 
get along with this play. 
Now then: ‘Ah! Why did 
ever leave Boston wher 
every one is nice and 
proper?’”’ To which his 
supposed mother replied 
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Her Husband Had Been Hardly the Man for Her, I Thought 
After Studying His Portrait 


with feigned emotion: ‘‘It was because of your father, my 
poor boy. Ah, what I had to endure through those years 
when he cursed and spoke disrespectfully of our city. 
‘Scissors and white aprons!’ he would cry out. ‘Why is 
Boston?’ But I bore it all for your sake, and now you, too, 
are smoking—you will go the same way.” 

“But promise me, mother,” returns Oswald, ‘‘ promise 
me if I ever get dusty in the garret that Lord Algy here 
will tell me one of his funny wheezes and put me out of 
pain. You could not bear to hear me knocking Boston as 
poor father did. And I feel it coming—already my mother- 
in-law has bluffed me into admitting that Red Gap has a 
right to be on the same map with Boston if it’s a big map.” 

And this was the coarsely wretched buffoonery that 
refined people were expected to sit through! Yet worse 
followed, for at their climax, the mimic Oswald having 
gone quite off his head, the Hobbs person, still with the 
preposterous affectation of taking me off in speech and 
manner, was persuaded by the stricken mother to sing. 

“Sing that dear old plantation melody from London,” 
she cried, “‘so that my poor boy may know there are worse 
things than death.” And all this witless piffle because of 
a quite natural misunderstanding of mine. 

I have before referred to what I supposed was an Amer- 
ican plantation melody which I had heard a black sing at 
Brighton, meaning one of the English blacks who color 
themselves for the purpose; but on reciting the lines at an 
evening affair, when the American folk songs were under 
discussion, I was told that it could hardly have been writ- 
ten by an American at all, but doubtless by one of our own 
composers who had taken too little trouble with his facts. 
I mean to say the song as I had it betrayed misapprehen- 
sions both of a geographical and faunal nature, but I am 
certain that no one thought the worse of me for having 
been deceived, and I had supposed the thing forgotten. 
Yet now what did I hear but that a garbled version of this 
song had been supposedly‘sung by myself—the Hobbs 
person meantime mincing aross the stage and gesturing 
with a monocle which he had somehow procured—the 
words being quite simply: 

Away down south in Michigan, 

Where I was a slave, so happy and so gay, 

’T was there I mowed the cotton and the cane. 

T used to hunt the elephants, the tigers and giraffes, 

And the alligators at the break of day. 

But the blooming Injuns prowled about my cabin every night, 
So I’d take me down my banjo and I'd play, 

And I'd sing a little song and I’d make them dance with glee, 
On the banks of the Ohio far away. 


I mean to say there was nothing to make a dust about, 
even if the song was not of a true American origin, yet I 
was told that the creature who sang it received hearty 
applause and even responded to an encore. 
if NEED hardly say that this public ridicule left me dazed. 

Desperately I recalled our calm and orderly England, 


where such things would not be permitted. There we 
are born to our stations and are not allowed to forget 
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them. We matter from birth, or we do not matter, and 
that’s all to it. Here there seemed to be no station to 
which one was born; the effect was sheer anarchy, and one 
might ridicule anyone whomsoever. As was actually said 
in that snarky manifesto drawn up by the rebel leaders at 
the time our colonies revolted, ‘‘All men are created free 
and equal.” Than which absurdity could go no farther, yet 
people seemed to behave quite as if it were true. 

And now through no fault of my 
own another awkward circumstance was 
threatening to call further attention to 
me, which was highly undesirable at this 
moment when the cheap one-and-six 
Hobbs fellow had so pointedly singled me 
out for his loathsome buffoonery. 

Some ten days before, walking alone at 
the edge of town one calm afternoon where 
I might commune with Nature—of which 
[have always been fond—I noted an hum- 
ble vine-clad cot, in the kitchen garden 
of which there toiled a youngish, neat- 
figured woman whom [ at once recognized 
as a person who did occasional charring 
for the Flouds on the occasion of their din- 
ners or receptions. As she had appeared 
to be cheerful and competent, of respect- 
ful manners and a quite marked intelli- 
gence, I made nothing of stopping at her 
gate for a moment’s chat, feeling a quite 
decided relief in the thought that here was 
one with whom I need make no pretense, 
her social position being sharply defined. 

We spoke of the day’s heat, which was 
bland; of the vegetables, which she watered 
with a lawn hose, particularly of the 
tomatoes, of which she was pardonably 
proud; and of the flowering vine which 
shielded her piazza from the sun. And 
when she presently and with due courtesy 

invited me to enter, I very affably did so, finding the 
atmosphere of the place reposeful and the conversation of a 
character that I could approve. She was dressed in a blue 
print gown that suited her no end, the sleeves turned back 
over her capable arms; her brown hair was arranged with 
scrupulous neatness, her face was pleasantly flushed from 
her agricultural labors, and her blue eyes flashed a friendly 
welcome and a pleased acknowledgment of the compli- 
ments I made her on the garden. Altogether she was a 
person with whom I at once felt myself at ease, and a relief 
I confess it was after the strain of my high social endeavors. 

After a tour of the garden I found myself in the cool twi- 
light of her little parlor, where she begged me to be seated, 
while she prepared me a dish of tea, which she did in the 
adjoining kitchen to a cheerful accompaniment of song, quite 
with an honest, unpretentious good-heartedness. Glad 
T was for the moment to forget the social rancors of 
the town, the affronted dignities of the North Side 
set, and the pernicious activities of the Bohemians, 
for here all was of a simple humanity such as I 
would have found in a farmer’s cottage at home. 

As I rested in the parlor I could not but approve 
its general air of comfort and good taste—its clean 
flowered wall-paper, the pair of stuffed birds on the 
mantel, the comfortable chairs, the neat carpet, the 
pictures, and on a slender-legged stand the globe of 
goldfish. These I noted with an especial pleasure, 
for I have always found an intense satisfaction in 
their silent companionship. Of the pictures I noted 

particularly a life-sized drawing in black-and-white 
in a large gold frame of a man who I divined was 
the deceased husband of my hostess. There was also 
a spirited reproduction of The Stag at Bay, andsome 
charming colored prints of villagers, children and 
domestic animals in their lighter moments. 

Tea being presently ready I genially insisted that 
it should be served in the kitchen where it had 
been prepared, though to this my hostess at 
first stoutly objected, declaring that the 
room was in no suitable state. But this was 
a mere womanish hypocrisy, as the place 
was spotless, orderly, and, in fact, quite 
meticulousinits neatness. The 
tea was astonishingly excel- 
lent—so few Americans I had 
observed having the faintest 
notion of the real meaning of 
tea—and I was offered with it 
bread and butter and a genu- 
inely satisfying compote of 
plums, of which my hostess con- 
fessed herself the fabricator, 
having, asshe quaintly phrased 
the thing, put it up. 

And so over this collation we 
chatted for quite all of an hour. 
The lady did, as I have inti- 
mated, a bit of charring, a bit of 


plain sewing, and also derived to Me as 
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no small revenue from her vegetables and fruit, thus m 
aging, as she owned the freehold of the premises, to m: 
decent living for herself and child. I have said that shi 
cheerful and competent, and these epithets kept re 
tomeaswetalked. Herhusband—she spoke of him as p 
Judson—had been a carter and odd-job fellow; 
enough, I dare say, but hardly the man for her, I th 
after studying his portrait. There was a sort of fop 
weakness in his face. And indeed his going seemed to h 
worked her no hardship, nor to have left any ineurg 
sting of loss. Three cups of the almost perfect tea I di 
as we talked of her own simple affairs and of the toy 
large, and at length of her child, who awakened n 
from slumber in an adjacent room and came voracioush 
partake of food. 
It was a male child of some two and a half years, ta 
suggesting the generous good nature of the mother, bu 
the most shocking condition—a thing I should have s 
strongly to her about at once had I known her he 
Queer it seemed to me that a woman of her appai 
sound judgment should let her offspring reach this 
state without some effort to alleviate it. The poo 
to be blunt, was grossly corpulent, legs, arms, bod 
face being wretchedly fat, and yet she now fed it 2 
slice of bread thickly spread with butter and loa 
overflowing with the fattening sweet. Banting of the 
est sort was of course what it needed. I have had b 
slightest. experience with children, but there could 
doubt of the efficiency of this practice if its figure wat 
maintained. Its waistline was quite impossible, a 
eyes, as it owlishly scrutinized me over its supe 
food, showed from a face already quite as puffy 
Honorable George’s. I did, indeed, venture so far as¢ 
gesting that food at untimely hours made for aj 
rounded outline, but to my surprise the mother took 
a tribute to the creature’s grace, crying, ‘‘ Yes, he wuzi 
wuzzums a fatty ole sing,’ with an air of the most at 
pride, and followed this by announcing my name to it. 
“Ruggums,” it exclaimed promptly, getting th 
all wrong and staring at me with cold detachmen 
“Ruggums—Ruggums—Ruggums!”’ as if it were 
but still stuffing itself meanwhile. There was a 
horrid fascination in the sight, but I strove as w 
could to keep my gaze from it. ( 
I come now to speak of an incident which made 
quite harmless visit memorable and entailed ct 
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consequences of an almost quite serious character. — 

As we sat at tea there stalked into the kitchen a no 
script sort of dog, a creature of fairish size, of a ram 
structure, so to speak, colored a puzzling grayish br 
with underlying hints of yellow, and with a long and ] 
saturnine countenance. 

Quite a shock it gave me when I looked up to finc 
beast staring at me with what I took to be the most he 
disapproval. My hostess paused in silence as she 0 
(Continued on Page 45) a 
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By Arthur Stringer 


DUNWN 


I No Longer Get Heart Failure When I Hear the Whir of a Prairie Chicken 


II 


[TURDAY, the twenty-eighth. I have got my cayuse. 
Jinky-Dunk meant him for a surprise, but the shy- 
‘st and reddest-headed cowboy that ever sat in a sad- 
‘me cantering along the trail, and I saw him first. He 
»ading the shaggiest, piebaldest, “ pottest-tummied,” 
‘st-looking little cayuse that ever wore a bridle. I gave 
»ok at his tawny-colored forelock that stood pompa- 
‘style about his ears, and shouted out, “‘ Paderewski!”’ 
'-Dunk came and stood beside me and laughed. He 
[hat cayuse did look like Paderewski, but the youth of 
sry locks blushingly explained that his present name 
‘ail Bird, which some fool Scandinavian had used 
(d of Gray Bird, his authentic and original appellative. 
/stuck to my name, though we have shortened it into 
7. And Paddy must indeed have been a jailbird, or 
red to be one, for he is marked and scarred from end 
1. But he is good tempered, tough as hickory, and 
agly omnivorous. Every one in the West, men and 
n alike, rides astride, and I have been practicing on 
7. It seems a very comfortable and sensible way to 
out I shall have to toughen up a bit before I hit the 
or any length of time. 

» been wondering, Matilda Anne, if this all sounds 
- and foolish to you, uncultured, as Chinkie would 
. I’ve also been wondering, since I wrote that last 
ice, if people really need culture, or what we used to 
alture, and if it means as much to life as so many 
be Here we are out here without any of the refine- 
of civilization, and we’re as much at peace with our 
duls as are the birds of the air—where there are birds 
air, whichisn’t inour country! Culture, itseems tome 
ie back on things, tends to make people more and 
mere spectators of life, detaching them from it and 
them above it. Or can it be that the mere spectators 
id culture, to take the place of what they miss by not 
actual builders and workers? 

are farmers, just rubes and hicks, as they say in my 
ty. But we’re tilling the soil and growing wheat. 
making a great new country out of what was once a 
less. To me that seems almost enough. We're 
og to feed the world, since the world must have 
and there’s something satisfying and uplifting in 
Te thought that we can answer to God, in the end, 
r lives, no matter how raw and rude they may have 
And there are mornings when I am Browning’s 
n the flesh. The great wash of air from sky line to 
1e puts something into my blood or brain that leaves 
nost dizzy. I sizzle! It makes me pulse and tingle 
Y out that life is good—good! I suppose it is noth- 
ore than altitude and ozone. But in the matter of 
rants it stands on a par with anything that was ever 
1 out of bottles in the best of the New York cafés. 
tsunrise, when the prairie is silvered with dew, when 
ny hammocks of the spider webs swing a million 
ing Webs strung with diamonds, when every blade 
38 Is a singing string of pearls, hymning to God on 
or the birth of a golden day, I can feel my heart 
and I’m so abundantly, so inexpressibly alive, alive 
ry finger tip! Such space, such light, such distances! 
eng Saul is so much better than reading about him! 
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Wednesday, the first. I was too tired to write any last 
night, though there seemed so much to talk about. We 
teamed into Buckhorn for our supplies, two leisurely, 
lovely, lazy days on the trail, which we turned into a sort 
of gypsy holiday. We took blankets and grub and feed for 
the horses, and a frying pan, and camped out on the prairie. 
The night was pretty cool, but we made a good fire and 
had hot coffee. Dinky-Dunk smoked and I sang. Then we 
rolled up in our blankets, and I lay there watching the 
stars. The fire died away, and far, far off somewhere a 
coyote howled. I fell asleep holding Dinky-Dunk’s hand. 

I woke up early. Dinky-Dunk had forgotten about my 
hand, and it was cold. In the east there was a low bar of 
ethereally pale silver, which turned to amber, and then to 
ashes of roses, and then to gold. I saw one sublime white 
star go out, in the east, and then behind the bars of gold the 
sky grew rosy with morning until it was one Burgundian 
red riot of bewildering color. I sat up and watched it. 
Then I reached over and shook Dinky-Dunk. It was too 
glorious a daybreak to miss. He looked at me with one eye 
open, like a sleepy hound. ‘‘ You must see it, Dinky-Dunk! 
It’s so resplendent it’s positively vulgar!” He sat up, 


stared at the pageantry of color for one moment, and then - 


wriggled down into his blanket again. I tickled his nose 
with a blade of sweet grass. Then I washed my face in the 
dew, the same as we did in Christ Church meadow that 
glorious May day in Oxford. But it was only a lick and a 
promise, for prairie dew, after all, is never very heavy. 
By the time Dinky-Dunk woke up I had the coffee boiling 
and the bacon sizzling in the pan. It was the most heavenly 
smell that ever assailed human nostrils, and I blush with 
shame at the thought of how much I ate at that breakfast, 
sitting flat on an empty oat sack and leaning against a 
wagon wheel. By eight o’clock we were in the metropolis 
of Buckhorn and busy gathering up our things there. And 
they made a very respectable wagon load. 


Thursday, the second. I have been practicing like mad, 
learning to play the mouth organ. I bought it in Buck- 
horn without letting Dinky-Dunk know, and all day long 
when I knew it was safe I’ve been at it. So to-night when 
I had my supper table all ready I got the ladder that leaned 
against one of the granaries and mounted the nearest hay- 
stack. There, quite out of sight, I waited until Dinky- 
Dunk came in with his team. I saw him go into the shack 
and then step outside again, staring about in a brown 
study. Then I struck up Traumerei. You should have 
seen that boy’s face! He looked up at the sky, as though 
my poor little harmonica were the aérial outpourings of 
archangels. He stood still, drinking it in. Then he bolted 
for the stables, thinking it came from there. It took him 
some time to corner me up on my stack top; then I slid 
down into his arms. And I believe he loves that mouth- 
organ music. After supper he made me go out and sit on 
the oat box and play my repertory. He says it’s wonder- 
ful from a distance. But that mouth organ’s rather brassy, 
and it makes my lips sore.- Then, too, my mouth isn’t big 
enough for me to “tongue” it properly. When I told 
Dinky-Dunk this he said “Of course it isn’t! What d’you 
suppose I’ve been calling you ‘Boca Chica’ for?’’ And I’ve 


just discovered Boca Chicais Spanish for Little Mouth—and 
me with a trap, Matilda Anne, that you used to call 
the Cave of the Winds! Now Dinky-Dunk vows we’ll 
have a talking machine before the winter is over! Ye gods 
and little fishes, what a luxury! 


Saturday, the fourth. Olie is painting the shack inside 
and out, and now you’d never know our poor little Joseph’s- 
coat home! I told Dinky-Dunkif we'd ever puta chameleon 
on that shack wall it would have died of brain-fag trying 
to make good on the color scheme. So Dinky-Dunk made 
Olie take a day off and ply the brush. But the smell of 
paint made me think of Channel passages, so yesterday off 
I went with Dinky-Dunk, by team and buckboard, to the 
Dixon Ranch to see about some horses—nearly seventy 
miles there and back. It was a glorious autumn day and a 
glorious ride, with Bronk and Tumble Weed loping along 
the double trail, and the air like crystal. Dinky-Dunk and 
Isang most of the way. The gophers must have thought we 
were mad. My lord and master is incontinently proud of 
his voice, especially the chest tones, but he rather tails 
behind me on the tune, plainly not always being sure of 
himself. 

We had dinner with the Dixons and about three million 
flies. They gave me the blues, that family, and especially 
Mrs. Dixon. She seemed to make prairie life so ugly and 
empty and hardening. Poor, dried-up, sad-eyed soul, she 
looked like a woman of sixty, yet her husband said she was 
just thirty-seven. Their water is strong with alkali, and 
this and the prairie wind—combined with a something 
deep down in her own make-up—have made her like a 
vulture, lean and scrawny and dry. I stared at that hard 
line of jaw and cheek bone and wondered how long ago the 
soft curves were there, and if those overworked hands had 
ever been pretty, and if that flat back had ever been 
rounded and dimpled. Her hair was untidy. Her apron 
was unspeakably dirty, and she used it as both a handker- 
chief and a hand towel. Her voice was as hard as nails, 
and her cooking was wretched. Not a door or window was 
screened, and, as I said before, we were nearly smothered 
with flies. 

Dinky-Dunk did not dare to look at me all dinner time. 
And on the way home Mrs. Dixon’s eyes kept haunting 
me, they seemed so tired and vacant and accusing, as 
though they were secretly holding God Himself to account 
for cheating her out of her woman’s heritage of joy. I 
asked Dinky-Dunk if we’d ever get like that. He said 
“Not on your life!’’ and quoted the Latin phrase about 
mind controlling matter. The Dixons, he went on to 
explain, were of the slum type, only they didn’t happen to 
live in a city. But tired and sleepy as I was last night I 
got up to cold-cream my face and arms. And I’m going to 
write for almond meal and glycerine from the mail-order 
house to-morrow, and a brassiére—for I saw what looked 
like the suspicion of a smile on Dinky-Dunk’s unshaven 
lips as he watched me struggling into my corsets this morn- 
ing. It took some writhing, and even then I could hardly 
make it. I threw my wet sponge after him when he turned 
back in the doorway with the mildly impersonal question: 
“Who’s your fat friend?’’ Then he scooted for the corral, 
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and I went back and studied my chin in the dresser mirror 
to make sure it wasn’t getting terraced into a dewlap. 
But I can’t help thinking of the Dixons, and feeling fool- 
ishly and hopelessly sorry for them. It was dusk when we 
got back from that long drive to their ranch, and the stars 
were coming out. I could see our shack from miles off, a 
little lonely dot of black against the sky line. I made 
Dinky-Dunk stop the team, and we sat and looked at it. 
It seemed so tiny there, so lonely, so strange, in the middle 
of such miles and miles of emptiness, with a little rift of 
smoke going up from its desolate little pipe-end. Then I 
said out loud, ““‘Home! My home!’ And out of a clear 
sky, for no earthly reason, I began to cry like a baby. 
Women are such fools sometimes! I told Dinky-Dunk we 
must get books, good books, and spend the long winter 
evenings reading together, to keep from going to seed. 
He said, “All right, Gee-Gee,” and patted my knee. Then 
we loped on along the trail toward the lonely little black 
dot ahead of us. But I hung on to Dinky-Dunk’s arm all 
the rest of the way until we pulled up beside the shack. 
Poor old Olie stood silhouetted against the light of the 
open door. And supper was ready and waiting for us. 


Monday, the sixth. The last few days I’ve been nothing 
but a two-footed retriever, scurrying off and carrying 
things back home with me. There have been rains, but the 
weather is still glorious. And I’ve discovered such heaps 
and heaps of mushrooms over at the old Tich- 
borne Ranch. They’re thick all round the corral 
and in the pasture there. I have now what 
your English lord and master would call a per- 
fect seat on Paddy, and every morning I ride 
over after my basketful of Agaricus cam- 
pestris—that ought to be in the plural, but I’ve 
forgotten how! We have them creamed on 
toast, we have them fried in butter, and we 
have them in soup—and such beauties! I’m 
going to try to can some for winter and spring 
use. But the finest part of the mushroom is } 
the finding it. To ride into a little white city & 
that has come up overnight and looks like an 
encampment of fairy soldiers, to see the milky 
white domes against the green of the prairie 
grass, to catch sight of another clump of them 
suddenly, like stars against an emerald sky, a 
hundred yards away, to inhale the clean morn- 
ing air, and feel your blood tingle, and hear the 
prairie chickens whirring and the wild duck scolding along 
the coulee edges—I tell you, Matilda Anne, it’s worth 
losing a little of your beauty sleep to go through it. I’m 
awake even before Dinky-Dunk, and I brought him out of 
his dreams this morning by poking his teeth with my little 
finger and saying: 

“Twelve white horses 
On a red hill #4 
and I asked him if he knew what it was, and he gave the 
right answer, and said he hadn’t heard that conundrum 
since he was a boy. 

All afternoon I’ve been helping Dinky-Dunk put up a 
barbed-wire fence. Barbed wire is nearly as hard as a 
woman to handle. Dinky-Dunk is fencing in some of the 
range, for a sort of cattle-run for our two cows. He says 
it’s only a small field, but there seemed to be miles and 
miles of that fencing. We had no stretcher, so Dinky- 
Dunk made shift with me and a claw hammer. He’d catch 
the wire, lever his hammer about a post, and I'd drive in the 
staple with a hammer of my own. I got so I could hit the 
staple almost every whack, though one staple went off like 
shrapnel and hit Diddum’s ear. So I’m some use, you see, 
even if I am a tenderfoot! But a wire slipped, and tore 
through my skirt and stocking, and made the blood run. 
It was only a scratch, really, but I made the most of it, 
Dinky-Dunk was so adorably nice about doctoring me up. 
We came home tired and happy, singing together, and Olie 
must have thought we’d both gone mad. 

This husband of mine is so elementary. He secretly 
imagines that he’s one of the most complex of men. But 
in a good many things he’s as simple as a child. And I love 
him for it, although I believe I do like to bedevil him a 
little. He is dignified and hates flippancy. So when I 
gréet him with “Morning, old boy!” I can see that name- 
less little shadow sweep over his face. Then I say, ‘“‘Oh, I 
beg its little pardon!” He generally grins in the end, and 
I think I’m slowly shaking that monitorial air out of him. 
But he still objects to my putting my finger on his Adam’s 
apple when he’s talking. He wears a flannel shirt when 
working outside, and his neck is bare. Sometimes I bury 
my face down in the corner next to his shoulder blade and 
make him wriggle. As he shaves only on Sunday mornings 
now, that is about the only soft spot, for his face is prickly 
and makes my chin sore, the bearded brute! 


Wednesday, the eighth. I’ve cut off my hair, right bang 
off. When I got up yesterday morning with so much work 
ahead of me, with so much to do and so little time to do it 
in, I started doing my hair. I also started thinking about 
that Frenchman who committed suicide after counting up 
the number of buttons he had to button and unbutton 
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Dinky=Dunk Said Quite 
Casually: ‘I’m Going 
to Help You Wash Up 
To-Night, Gee:Gee!’’ 


~— 


every morning and evening of every day of every year of 
his life. I tried to figure up the time I was wasting on that 
mop of mine. Then the great idea occurred to me. I got 
the scissors and in six snips had it off, a big tangled pile of 
brownish gold, rather bleached out by the sun at the ends. 
And the moment I saw it there on my dresser, and saw my 
head in the mirror, I was sorry. I looked like a plucked 
crow. I could have ditched a freight train. And I felt 
positively light headed. But it was too late for tears. I 
trimmed off the ragged edges as well as I could, and what 
didn’t get in my eyes got down my neck and itched so 
terribly that I had to change my clothes. Then I got 
a nail punch out of Dinky-Dunk’s tool kit, and heated 


- it over the lamp and gave a little more wave to that two- 


inch shock of stubble. It didn’t look so bad then, and 
when I tried on Dinky-Dunk’s coat in front of the glass I 
saw that I wouldn’t make such a bad-looking boy. But I 
waited until noon with my heart in my mouth to see what 
Dinky-Dunk would say. What he really did say I can’t 
write here, for there was a wicked swear word mixed up 
with his ejaculation of startled wonder. Then he saw the 
tears in my eyes, I suppose, for he came running toward 
me with his arms out, and hugged me tight, and said I 
looked cute, and all he’d have to do would be to get used 
to it. But all dinner time he kept looking at me as though 
I were a strange woman, and later I saw him standing in 
front of the dresser, stooping over that tragic pile of tangled 
yellow-brown snakes. It reminded me of a man stooping 
over a grave. I slipped away without letting him see me. 

This morning I woke him up early and asked him if he 
still loved his wife. And when he vowed he did I tried to 
make him tell me how much. But that stumped him. He 
compromised by saying he couldn’t cheapen his love by 
defining it in words. It was limitless. I followed him out 
after breakfast, with a hunger in my heart that bacon and 
eggs hadn’t helped a bit, and told him that if he really 
loved me he could tell me how much. He looked right into 
my eyes—a little pityingly it seemed to me—and laughed, 
and grew solemn again. Then he stooped down and picked 
up a little blade of prairie grass and held it up in front of me. 

“Have you any idea of how far it is from the Rockies 
across to the Hudson Bay, and from the Line up to the 
Peace River Valley?” 

Of course I hadn’t. 

“ And have you any idea of how many millions of acres 
of land that is, and how many millions of blades of grass 
like this there is in each acre?”’ he soberly demanded. 

Of course I hadn’t. . 

“Well, this one blade of grass is the amount of love I can 
express to you, and all those other blades in all those 
millions of acres is what love itself is!” 
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I thought it over, just as solemnly as he had sai 

I think I was satisfied. For when my Dinky-D 
was away off on the prairie working like a nail 7 

I was alone in the shack, I went to his old coat ha 
ing there—the old coat that had some subtle 

of Dinky-Dunkiness itself about every inch of it 

; kissed it on the sleeve. : 
This afternoon as Paddy and I started for he 

with a pail of mushrooms I rode up face to face to 
first coyote. We stood staring at each other. 
heart bounced right up into my throat, and fc 
moment I wondered if I was going to be eaten h 
starving timber wolf, with Dinky-Dunk finding 
bones picked as clean as those animal carcasses 
see in an occasional buffalo wallow. I kept up my 

of the stare, wondering whether to advance or retreat, 
it wasn’t until that coyote turned tail and scooted that 
courage came back. Then Paddy and I went after 
like the wind. But we had to give up. And at supper Dn 
Dunk told me coyotes were too cowardly to come ne 
person, and were quite harmless. He said that even w 
they showed their teeth the rest of their face was apolo 
ing for the threat. But before supper was over that coy 
at least I suppose it was the same coyote, was howlin 
the rising full moon. é 

I went out with Dinky-Dunk’s gun, but couldn’t 
near the brute. Then I came back. “Sing, you son< 
gun, sing!’’ I called out to him from the shack door. . 
that shocked my lord and master so much that he seo 
me, for the first time in his life. And when I poked 
Adam’s apple with my finger he got on his dignity. 
was tired, poor boy, and I should have rememberei 
And when I requested him not to stand there and stal 
me with the rigidity of an Egyptian idol I could s 
little flush of anger go over his face. He didn’t say: 
thing. But he took one of the lamps and a three-yeai 
magazine and shut himself up in the bunk house. Th 
was sorry. I tiptoed over to the door and found it 
locked. Then I went and got my mouth organ and ¢ 
back and sat meekly down on the doorstep. Then I b 
to play the Don’t Be Cross waltz. I dragged it out p 
tively, with a tremolo on the coaxing little refrain. Fi 
I heard a smothered snort, and the door suddenly op 
and Dinky-Dunk picked me up, mouth organ and all. 
shook me and said I was a little devil, and I called h 
British brute. But he was laughing and a wee bit as! 
of his temper and was very nice to me all the rest o} 
evening. 

Saturday, the eleventh. We’ve had a cold spell, 
heavy frosts at night, but the days are still glorious. 
overcast days are so few in the West that I’ve been wol 
ing if the optimism of the Westerners isn’t really di 
the sunshine they get. Who could be gloomy under 
golden skies? But it isn’t the weather that has keye 
up this time. It’s another wagon load of supplies y 
Olie teamed out from Buckhorn yesterday. I’ve got 
paper and a new iron bed for the annex, and galva 
washtubs and a barrel churn and storm boots and en 
ticking to make ten big pillows, and unbleached line 
two dozen slips. I love a big pillow, and I’ve been s 
up feathers for weeks, the downiest wild duck feather 
ever sank your ear into, Matilda Anne; and if pillow 
do it I’m going to make this house look like a harem! 
you imagine a household with only three pillow slips, ) 
had to be jerked off in the morning, washed, driec 
ironed, and back on their three lonely little pillows} 
bedtime? Well, there will be no more of that in thiss 

But the important news is that I’ve got a duck{ 
the duckiest duck gun you ever saw—and waders, | 
coonskin coat and cap, and a big leather school bi 
wearing over my shoulder on Paddy. The coat and ¢ 
like the ones we used to laugh at when we went. 
Montreal for the tobogganing, in the days when I was} 
and foolish. They make me look like a Laplander bi 
be mighty comfy when the cold weather comes, for I) 
Dunk says it drops to forty or fifty below some 
I also got a lot of small stuff I’d written for from th 
order house, little feminine things a woman simply | 
have. But the big thing was the duck gun. I no | 
get heart failure when I hear the whir of a prairie ch 
but drop my bird before it’s out of range. Poor, Pp 
wounded, warm-bodied little feathery things! So 
them keep on flying after they’ve been shot clean th 
the body, going straight on for a couple of hundre' 
or even more, and then dropping like a stone. How 
hearted we soon get! It used to worry me. Now1) 
’em up as though they were so many chips and toss 
into the wagon box, or into my school bag. And 
the way life treats us too. 

I’ve been practicing on the gophers with my ne\ 
and with Dinky-Dunk’s .22 rifle. A gopher is only: 
bigger than a chipmunk, and usually pokes nothing! 
than his head out of his hole, so when I got thirteen! 
fifteen shots I began to feel that I was a sharpshoote) 
don’t regard this as wanton cruelty, for the gopher is 
than a rat and in this country the Government 
supply homesteaders with an annual allowance ¢ 
strychnine to poison them. 


‘is afternoon when I was out on Paddy I found a soft 
pond hidden behind a fringe of scrub willow and 
ir. The midday sun had warmed it to a tempting 
rature, so I hobbled Paddy, peeled off, and had a 
glorious bath. I had just soaped down with bank 
—which is an astonishingly good solvent—and had 
1 a header and was swimming about on my back, 
ing up at the blue sky as happy as a mud-turtle in a 
oond, when I heard Paddy nicker. That disturbed me 
le, but I felt sure there could be nobody within miles 
2, However, I swam back to where my clothes were, 
ed myself dry, and was just standing up to shake out 
nds of this short-cropped hair of mine when I saw a 
s head across the pond, staring through the bushes at 
‘I don’t know how nor why it was, but I suddenly saw 
I don’t remember picking up the duck gun, and I 
;remember aiming it. But I banged away, with both 
Js, straight at that leering head—or at least it ought 
ave been a leering head, whatever that may mean! 
howl that went up out of the wilderness the next 
ent could have been heard for a mile. It was Dinky- 
x, and he said I might have put his eyes out with bird 
if he hadn’t made the quickest drop of his life. And 
so said that he’d seen me, a distinct splash of white 
ist the green of the prairie, three good miles away, and 
*t I ashamed of myself, and what would I have done 
‘d been Olie or Old Man Dixon? But he kissed my 
der where the gunstock had bruised it, and helped 
ress. 
‘en we rode off together, four or five miles north, where 
-y-Dunk was sure we could get a bag of duck. Which 
d—thirteen all together—and started for home as the 
zot low and the evening air grew chilly. It was a 
enly ride. In the west little armies of thin blue clouds 
edged with blazing gold, and up between them spread 
; fanlike shafts of amber light. Then came a riot of 
ze-yellow and ashes of roses and the palest of gold with 
‘islands of azure in it. Then, while the dying radiance 
to hold everything in a 
nous wash of air, the stars 
out, one by one, and a soft 
wind swept across the prai- 
ind the moonlight made the 
1 seem more ghostlike— 
{ was glad to have Dinky- 
x there at my side, or I 
{ld have had a little cry, for 
light prairie always makes 
mesome in a way that could 
tbe putinto words. I tried 
plain the feeling to Dinky- 
<. He said he understood. 
‘asour dough, Gee-Gee, but 
ll gets me that way,’ he 
inly confessed. Hesaid that 
| he listened to beautiful 
chefeltthesame. And that 
1e thinking of grand opera, 
hat Romeo and Juliet night 
a Seala in Milan, when I 
met Theobald Gustav. 
enI stopped to tell Dinky- 
« that I’d been hopelessly in 
with a tenor at thirteen and 
written in my journal: “I 
die and turn to dust still 
ng him.” Then I told him 
t my first opera, Rigoletto, 
1ummed La Donna é Mobile, 
h of course he remembered 
elf. It took me back to 
mee, and to a box at the 
ano, and me all.in dimity 
corkscrew curls, weeping 
lously at a lady in white 
e troubles I could not quite 
rstand. ThenI got thinking 
‘ew York and the opera 
2,and poor old Lewis Morris’ 
came into my head: 


still with listening soul I hear 
ns hushed for many a noisy 
ng 


rassionate chords which wake 
tear 


’ , 
9w-voiced love-tales dear... . 


*e changed, the same musi- 
— play 


3 nd themes to-day, 
st swift sonatas ring, 


soaring voices sing! 

ould picture the old Metro- 
anon aCaruso night. Icould 
1e golden horseshoe and the 
uum-red trimmings, and 
that luxurious heavy smell 
tm air and hothouse flowers 
Paris perfumery and happy 


/ 


human bodies. I could see the lights go down before the 
overture began, and the blotches of white on the musicians’ 
scores and the other blotches made by their dress-shirt 
fronts, and the violins going up and down, up and down, as 
though they were one piece of machinery, and then the 
heavy curtain stealing up, and the thrill as that new 
heaven opened up to me, a gawky girl in her first low-cut 
dinner gown! I told Dinky-Dunk I’d sat in every corner 
of that old house, up in the sky parlor with the Italian 
barbers, in press seats in the second gallery with dear old 
Fanny Rain-in-the-Face, and in the Westburys’ box with 
the First Lady of the Land and a Spanish baroness with 
extremely dirty nails. It seemed so far away, another life 
and another world! And for three hours of Manon I’d be 
willing to hang like a chimpanzee from the Metropolitan’s 
center chandelier. I suddenly realized how much I missed 
it. I could have sung to the city as poor Charpentier’s 
Louise sang to her Paris. A coyote howled up near the 
trail, and the Northern Lights came out, with a pale green 
rind of color along the northwest, and I knew there would 
be a heavy frost before morning. 

To-night after supper I told Dinky-Dunk with sudden 
fierceness that I wasn’t going to be merely an animal. I 
intended to keep my soul alive, that it was every one’s 
duty, no matter where they were, to ennoble their spirit by 
keeping in touch with the best that has ever been felt and 
thought. When I grimly got out my mouth organ and 
played the Pilgrims’ Chorus, as well as I could remember 
it, Dinky-Dunk sat listening in silent wonder. He kept up 
the fire, and waited until I got through. Then he reached 
for the dish pan and said quite casually: ‘I’m going to 
help you wash up to-night, Gee-Gee!’”’ And so I put away 
the mouth organ and washed up. But before I went to 
bed I got out my little vellum edition of Browning’s The 
Ring and the Book, and read at it industriously, dog- 
gedly, determinedly, for a solid hour. What it’s all about 
I don’t know. Instead of ennobling my spirit it only tired 
my brain and ended up in making me mad. 


He Went Slowly Down the Steps as Though He Still Hatf Expected to Find Some One There to 
Confront Him With a Blunderbuss 
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Sunday, the twelfth. I spent an hour to-day trying to 
shoot a hen hawk that’s been hovering about the shack all 
afternoon. He’s after my chickens and, as new-laid eggs 
are worth more than Browning to a homesteader, I got out 
my duck gun. It gave me a feeling of impending evil, 
having that huge bird hanging about. It reminded me 
there was wrong and rapine in the world; I hated the 
brute. But I hid under one of the wagon boxes and got 
him in the end. I brought him down, a tumbling flurry of 
wings, like Satan’s fall from heaven. When I ran out to 
possess myself of his Satanic body, however, he was only 
wounded and was ready to show fight. Then I saw red 
again. I clubbed him with the gun butt, going at him like 
fury. I was moist with perspiration when I got through 
with him. He wasamonster. I nailed him, with his wings 
out, on the bunk-house wall, and Olie shouted and called 
Dinky-Dunk when they came back from rounding up the 
horses, which had got away on the range. Dinky-Dunk 
solemnly warned me not to run risks, as he might have 
taken an eye out, or torn my face with his claws. He said 
he could have stuffed and mounted my hawk if I hadn’t 
clubbed the poor thing almost to pieces. There’s a 
devil in me somewhere, I told Dinky-Dunk. But he only 
laughed. 

To-night Dinky-Dunk and I spent a solid hour trying to 
decide on a name for the shack. I suggested Barnavista, 
since about all we can see from the door are the stables. 
Then Dinky-Dunk in a spirit of irony suggested Casa 
Grande. And in the end we united on Casa Grande. It is 
marvelous how my hair grows. Olie now watches me 
studiously as I eat. I can see that he is patiently pattern- 
ing his table deportment after mine. There’s nothing that 
silent, rough-mannered man wouldn’t do for me. I’ve got 
so I never notice his nose any more than I used to notice 
Uncle Charlton’s receding chin. But I don’t think Olie is 
getting enough to eat. All his mind seems taken up with 
trying to remember not to drink out of his saucer, as his- 
tory sayeth George Washington himself did! 

Tuesday, the fourteenth. I 
knew that old hen hawk meant 
trouble for me—and the trouble 
came allright. I’m afraid I can’t 
tell about it very coherently, but 
this is how it began: I was alone 
yesterday afternoon, busy in the 
shack, when a mounted police- 
man rode up to the door and for 
a moment nearly frightened the 
life out of me. I just stood and 
stared at him, for he was the first 
really truly live man, outside Olie 
and my husband, I’d seen for so 
long. And he looked very dash- 
ing in his scarlet jacket and 
yellow facings. But I didn’t have 
long to meditate on his color 
scheme, for he calmly announced 
that aranchman named MecMein 
had been murdered by a drunken 
cowboy in a wage dispute, and 
the murderer had been seen 
heading for the Cochrane Ranch. 
He—the M. P.—inquired if I 
would object to his searching the 
buildings. 

Would I object? I most as- 
suredly did not, for little chills 
began to play up and down my 
spinal column, and I wasn’t ex- 
actly in love with the idea of 
having an escaped murderer 
crawling out of a haystack at 
midnight and cutting my throat. 
The ranchman, McMein, had 
been killed on Saturday, and the 
cowboy had been kept on the 
run for three days. As I was be- 
ing told this I tried to remember 
where Dinky-Dunk’s repeater 
was. So I made that handsome 
young man in the scarlet coat 
come right into the shack and 
begin his search by looking under 
the bed and then going down 
cellar. Istood holding the trap- 
door and warned him not to 
break my pickle jars. Then he 
came up and stood squinting 
thoughtfully out through the 
doorway. 

“Have you got a gun?” he 
suddenly asked me. 

I showed him my duck gun 
with its silver mountings, and he 
smiled a little. 

“Haven’t you a rifle?’ he 
demanded. 

(Continued on Page 44) 
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The Belgian Case 


S A GENERAL rule the dependent poor are the least 
capable and least productive members of the com- 
munity. It may not be their fault and very often is not. 
Lack of education, poor environment, poor health, and 
like causes, may be responsible. That, however, does not 
alter the fact. 

The dependent population in Belgium is largely com- 
posed of those who were quite competent to take care of 
themselves under normal and rational conditions. Send 
a twelve-inch shell through a man’s shop, and insolvency 
is not attributable to his deficiencies. Kill his cows and 
trample his grain, and he will know want irrespective of 
his skill in agriculture. 

Poverty was imported into Belgium by wholesale and 
thrust on the population. That constitutes her claim to 
help from the United States. 


Our Debt to Europe 


T IS likely we shall have to pay Europe two billion 

dollars after the war is over. The amount of American 
securities held there is variously estimated. Probably the 
total reaches five billions. The belligerent nations have 
already borrowed more than four billion dollars on account 
of the war. These first loans were floated with ease. 
Patriotic enthusiasm and easy money, due to light de- 
mands for business purposes, account for that. 

In London at this writing, for example, time funds are 
quoted at two per cent; but to find money for the big war 
loans that must come later on will be less easy. For them 
Europe must probably dig deep into her stocking. More- 
over, ships, bridges, railways and factories destroyed by the 
war must be replaced. Much business must be reorganized. 
All that requires capital. That Europe will draw down her 
capital loans to the United States by selling our securities 
is quite certain. 

At present she could not sell them if she would, because 
we have arbitrarily fixed minimum prices below which we 
will not trade. Any considerable selling would depress 
prices to the deadline and automatically close the market; 
but finally we must offer Europe a free security market, 
because we must have one ourselves. 

It is unlikely that we can repay Europe’s capital loans 
altogether with merchandise. Our exports of merchandise 
still run decidedly below those of last year. Probably that 
condition will continue for many months. 

A prudent man who sees that probably he will be called 
on to pay a large sum arranges for the contingency. Econ- 
omy and conservation of capital are the arrangements we 
can make. Government extravagance and mere theoretic 
experiments, legislative and administrative, the only cer 
tain effect of which is to impair capital, are not opportune. 


War and Trade 


N THE first four months of the present war exports 
from the United States were smaller by a quarter of a 
billion dollars than in the preceding year. We are asked to 
congratulate ourselves on big shipments of foodstuffs and 
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large foreign orders for army supplies; but cold figures 
show that these things fall short of balancing the loss of 
ordinary trade through war. 

To sell Europe, at normal prices, the surplus cotton that 
crams our warehouses would be far more profitable for this 
country than to sell her submarines, for the latter trade is 
only a temporary affair. We may mention again that sixty 
per cent of our exports in normal times go to Europe, and 
our best customers are bankrupting themselves. 

“Business as usual’’ is the cheerful motto in England— 
and it has about as much relation to facts as mottoes 
usually have. British exports in November were smaller 
than those of 1913 by one hundred million dollars. In other 
words, they were cut almost in half. Exports of coal and 
coke fell off ten million dollars; of iron and steel manufac- 
tures, ten millions more; of machinery, over seven millions; 
of cotton goods, nearly twenty-five millions; of woolen 
goods, over seven millions. 

Undoubtedly Germany’s foreign-trade account makes a 
still ghastlier showing. : 

The notion that business can flourish on vast destruction 
of life and property is the silliest of delusions. 


Unemployment and Wages 


E DO not want cheaper labor in this country. We do 

not want the living conditions of six and a half mil- 
lion wage-earners normally employed in manufactures; a 
million in mines; a million and three-quarters on rail- 
roads, and so on, reduced to a lower level. As a matter of 
mere cold-blooded economics we do not want their pur- 
chasing power decreased. Already, in the mass, these 
wage-earners get less out of the country’s prosperity than 
anybody else. 

Wholesale reduction in wages is not the cure for unem- 
ployment. The Steel Corporation is said to have about 
a hundred and thirty thousand men on its pay roll now, 
against two hundred and forty thousand in 1913; but 
spokesmen for labor were quite right in protesting against 
a suggestion that wages be reduced. 

Asking the hundred and thirty thousand who are 
employed to provide for the hundred and ten thousand 
unemployed, by dividing pay with them, will not do. The 
problem of unemployment is one for society to solve. 
Shunting it off on labor by wholesale wage reductions is 
out of the question. 

This country does not want cheaper labor. 


Blue: Sky Laws 


LUE-SKY legislation was something of a departure. 

It sought to protect persons who were legally compe- 
tent to manage their own affairs from loss through fake 
and wildcat investments they might voluntarily elect to 
make. Its object was to stop a very extensive and obnoxious 
robbery, which, however, exactly copied the forms of legit- 
imate investment business. 

The blue-sky acts of Michigan, Iowa and West Virginia 
have been held unconstitutional by United States District 
Courts. Similar acts by Arkansas and Montana have been 
upheld in the United States District Courts, and the Su- 
preme Court of Florida has sustained the blue-sky law of 
that state. 

The real diversity of opinion among judges, however, 
seems to be less than that statement, on its face, would 
imply; for different acts were attacked on somewhat 
different grounds; and the acts, though all having the 
same object, differed somewhat among themselves. 

It appears to be a fair inference, from the judicial opin- 
ions so far delivered, that an act may be framed which will 
be of some use in preventing blue-sky frauds and which 
the courts will uphold. Certainly it is a strange situation 
if we are constitutionally inhibited from stopping whole- 
sale organized swindling that preys largely on widows’ 
life-insurance money. 


After the War 


ORE than a million men have been wounded. Many 

of them will leave the hospitals with permanent dis- 
abilities, lessening their earning power through life. With 
every day’s fighting the tally lengthens. When the fight- 
ing stops millions of men will be thrown back into civil life 
at a time when all productive industry is crippled or par- 
alyzed. Fora long time there will be more applicants than 
jobs, because it is impossible that Europe, after this cata- 
clasm, can immediately reorganize her industries. Taxes 
will be staggering. 

We wonder what these men will think about it when they 
get their uniforms off and resume the condition of thinking 
individuals. When they settle down to counting up the cost 
and footing the bill, will they think their governments 
were embodiments of all political wisdom, which knew 
what they were about and merited unquestioning obedi- 
ence from every citizen? Or will they have some profound 
doubts on that point? 

Will the Germans, the Austrians, and particularly the 
Russians, conclude that, on the whole, they might as well 
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take a much larger hand in the business of govern 
because in any possible case they could not bring itt 
worse muddle than the persons who have claimed a diyj, 
commission for the job have done? ; 


Habits 


F YOU save one cent to-day and double the amon 1) 

saved day by day, at the end of thirty days you y 
have laid by a respectable sum amounting to several 
dollars. By taking a pencil and a piece of paper you ¢ 
satisfy yourself of the fact much more easily than yor 
find the money. Even on the tenth day, when the an 
saved reaches five dollars, you might find that it 
disorganizing the family budget. 

If you pursue a normal course through life you ai 
ways doing something to-day, and a little more of i 
next day, and still more the day after. The man 
delirium tremens began at only a penny a day. Begir 
at a penny a day, you can acquire a million-dollar toba 
heart. | 

Also, you can acquire a million-dollar satisfaction 
good literature by forming a reading habit, or a mill) 
dollars’ worth of health by a habit of exercise. 

Cumulative habit is about two-thirds of life. Betw 
a book and a drink, at geometric ratio, there is alli 
difference in the world. é, 


Mere Guesswork 


ATIONAL prohibition in the United States wo 

certainly be one of the most extensive social expi 
ments ever undertaken. The question is not complica 
by party politics, and nearly every citizen has an opin 
about it. In sucha case there ought to be means of gett 
a direct expression of opinion from the whole elector 
Spokesmen on both sides make indefinitely large clan 
but what the voters really think no one knows. 

The vote in Congress is worthless as an indication, 
that mostly represents nothing more than the guess of 
members as to the opinion of a majority of their const! 
ents. So, if an amendment comes in regular course to 
various state legislatures, we shall have in many cases 0 
members’ guesses at opinion. It would be quite feas 
and not very costly to take a plebiscite at the next pr 
dential election. 

Voters almost never have the opportunity to expr 
directly and indubitably, their opinion on any natic 
issue. If there is virtue in democracy they ought toh 
such an opportunity. 


Why People Smuggle 


Ape is more bother in crossing the border of 
United States than in passing the customhouses 0) 
other civilized nations. Irritation over the formal 
inconvenience and delay that attend entrance into 
country naturally begets resentment; and such are 
imperfections of human nature that about seven peri 
out of ten take pleasure in besting a man who has offer 
them. 
France, Germany, Switzerland and Italy have protec 
tariffs, but they do not find it expedient to ransack tr 
ers’ bags and trunks. Doubtless they know that not enc 
is to be gained to make it worth while, for articles 
attract professional smugglers are precisely of the sort1 
readily concealed. A quart of precious stones can easil 
so disposed that it would take an hour’s careful sear¢ 
find them. ; 
As a matter of fact, for the detection of smuggling on 
important scale our Government relies on spies rather’ 
on the searching of baggage. And the limitation on art 
brought in for personal or family use is too low am 
strict. To exact duty on souvenirs, clothing and jey 
which the traveler has bought not for sale but for hir 
and family strikes the average person simply as a 80 
legalized robbery. ; 
He has already paid for the article. It is his ast 
as the American-made shirt on his back. ; 
Why should the Government step in and mulct hit! 
having it? Probably seven travelers out of ten Teé| 
smuggling not as a moral offense but as a justil 
stratagem practiced on an enemy. 


The School of Mars 


HERE is a perfect recipe, approved by three thou 

years’ use, for making man the bloodiest and cruel: 
all animals. To apply it on a small scale, step over to 
neighbor’s yard and dash out the brains of his wife or 
On a somewhat larger scale, our negro lynchings and 
ings show how it works. ) 

On a big scale, outrage on women and murder of chi 
by one side beget a frenzy to retaliate on the other 
When war gets out of hand it immediately degen 
into the savage state. Comparatively few men 
so civilized that sharp contact with brutality 
imbrute them. ; 
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‘E town Ilivein may be called Midvale. It contained 
; the last census sixteen hundred and fifty-two souls. 
Tithin ten miles of it are four other towns of nearly 
kK size and so alike in general characteristics that, 
\ little shifting of signs, any one might pass for 
“her. I have been a commercial traveler in the 
2 West for many years and should say offhand that, 
m the Alleghanies and the Rockies, I am personally 
nted with about a thousand Midvales. In a general 
hatever is true of my Midvyaleis true of nearly all the 


‘of my first impressions of Midvale, on moving there 
he city, was that all lines of business were overdone. 
e, in fact, four groceries and four dry-goods stores 
two, at most, could really thrive. There are four 
stables, in which horses get stiff from lack of exer- 
“here are three barber shops, in which checkers are 
lated almost as often as razors; and so through 
rever, I presently discovered there were more churches 
mything else. There are eight if you count the 
lan Science body as a church—which the most con- 
ve members of other denominations, I learn, posi- 
*efuse todo. Leaving that one out to avoid argument, 
ire seven. One is Roman Catholic. The remaining 
Protestant: Presbyterian, Disciple, Baptist, Meth- 
\dventist, and Episcopal. I do not happen to know 
her town of Midvale’s size that has more churches. 
7some about that size with fewer. Perhaps four or 
nearer the average. 
1of these six Protestant denominations in Midvale 
church edifice. The largest is a brick structure 
indistinguished architecturally and now rather out 
ir, The smallest is merely an exaggerated dry-goods 
th a Cross on the top. One of the others—happily 
from a little church in New England—is quite 
; but, with that exception, there is nothing about 
these church edifices to attract or please the eye. 
se six churches, with the lots they stand on and their 
furnishings, must represent an investment of twenty- 
yusand dollars. By a little inquiry I learned that the 
ng expenses run from five to six thousand dollars a 
It often struck me, as a mere unsectarian business 
hat a single Protestant church, with a twenty-five- 
nd-dollar building and a five or six thousand dollar 
, could make a large impression on Midvale. 
most important building, for example, is the court- 
-fortunately a very good one. It stands in a park of 
three acres, which contains some fine shade trees, 
ery, flower beds and a well-kept lawn. The court- 
is the most conspicuous thing about Midvale. It 
forth, catching the most careless or indifferent eye 
mbol of the political interests of the community. 


No Place for the Boys to Go 


rINE an unfurnished wanderer tramping into Mid- 
! Certainly he would notice the courthouse. And he 
find there that, as a political community, we offered 
least a drink of cold water, a stretch of shady sward 
on, flowers and shrubs to look at, and a building 
might impress his mind with the fact that he was 
People ruled by civil law. Religiously we offer him 
> bare steps of the Baptist Church to perch on. The 
like the rest of the frame structure, need paint 
badly. If the wanderer gathered any impression 
lat building it would probably be that religion was 
scredited and out-at-elbows state among us. 

true the courthouse cost forty thousand dollars; but 
for the whole county. Midvale alone, with only one 
vant church in place of six, could have nearly as good 
2 and grounds for her religious interests. 
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Forsome timeit was 
only that superficial or 
architectural phase of  ."= 
the subject thatstruck ? 
me. Then I had occa- 
sion to think of it in 
another way. Myson 
was growing up. His head, in fact, had long since passed 
my shoulder, and his eyes were nearly on a level with mine. 
Business took me from home a good deal; but, even with- 
out that excuse, I should probably have shunted him off on 
his mother as long as possible. It is the easiest way. 

The time came, however, when Tommy presented a 
problem that baffled his mother. He was not exactly stay- 
ing out nights; but he was downtown a good deal—after 
school in the afternoon and in the early evening hours. And 
this being downtown was evidently growing on him. He 
accounted for it naturally enough as ‘“‘just running round 
with the boys.’”’ Then I discovered that just running round 
with the boys usually meant, in point of fact, loafing in a 
pool room. Of course I at once forbade that—the easiest 
way for a parent being simply to forbid whatever is dis- 
agreeable to himself, and let it go at that. 

“But why, father?”’ Tommy argued aggrievedly. ‘‘What’s 
the harm in a pool room?” 

Searching my mind for an answer to that unexpected 
question, I discovered that a pool room was associated in 
my thought with a saloon. Otherwise I knew nothing in 
particular against it; in fact, I knew nothing in particu- 
lar about it. However, there were no saloons in Midvale. 
For a long time it had been stanchly no-license; so the 
foundation was knocked from under my objection to a 
pool room. 

“We fellows haven’t any other place to go,” Tommy 
urged. ‘‘We like to get together and talk, and fool round 
the same as men do; but unless we stand on a street corner 
there’s no place to go except to a pool room. We can’t hang 
round in the stores, for the merchants don’t like that. We 
used to get together in the office of Lem Judson’s livery 
stable, but he threw us out of there because we made so 
much noise. Where can we go?” 

Well, I did not know. Certainly the social instinct is as 
strong in boys as in men—probably stronger. It was 
reasonable enough that they should get together rather 
often of afternoons or in the early hours of evenings. I sug- 
gested, fatuously enough, that they should meet at their 
own homes on certain evenings of the week. But the 
houses in Midvale are small. A company of boys could 
hardly gather in one of them without the deadening sense 
of being under the eyes and ears of their elders. 

I delivered an appropriate lecture on the advantages to 
a youth of staying at home in the evenings and improving 
his mind with good literature; and with that, for the time 
being, the pool-room question sort of went by default, 
with the strict understanding, however, that Tommy must 
not be out after nine o’clock and not more than three 
evenings in any week. 

Then one evening it was after nine o’clock, in fact it 
was a little after ten, when Tommy came in. He looked pale 
and decidedly queer. His eyes were noticeably heavy. 

“Are you sick, Tommy?” his mother asked in alarm. 

He shook his head and made rapidly for the bathroom. 
As he passed, his mother sprang up and looked round at 
me, stricken with a stony horror. 

“He’s been drinking! Ismelled it!’’ she managed to gasp. 

Then I rose in horrified amazement and we slipped to 
the bathroom door. Sounds within left no doubt that 
Tommy’s stomach had contained something to which it 
was not hospitable. I drew his mother aside and we let the 
boy sneak off to bed. 

Next morning I had no difficulty in bullying the facts 
out of a contrite Tommy. Jim Judson, the liveryman’s 
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son, had proposed the adventure. Some boys pooled their 
pocket money and Jim readily procured the beer at a drug 
store by saying that it was for his father. The elder Judson 
is not a man who drinks, and the druggist, when put on the 
rack under threat of prosecution, confessed he had some 
misgivings about the sale; but he did not want to take the 
chance of offending a customer. Neither, no doubt, did he 
want to miss the sale of four bottles of beer. Tommy did 
not know how much he drank, as there were no glasses; but 
presently his interior began to feel very queer and he made 
for home. He was then just past sixteen. 

The beer drinking occurred in a shed attached to the 
livery stable; but this episode inspired me with a belated 4 
interest in the subject of pool rooms. There were three 
of them in town then—one in each of the little hotels, and 
a third with a cigar-stand attachment. They looked rather 
harmless, except for a generally dingy and unscrubbed 
appearance. The air was usually close and rank with 
tobacco smoke. The loaferish, foul-mouthed and foul- 
minded element, which naturally gravitates to a saloon 
when there is one, frequented them. Often the conversa- 
tion was dingier than the wall paper and ranker than the 
stale tobacco smoke. 


Plutonic Sunday-School Lessons 


ee chief offense was not merely bad language or imper- 
sonal dirty stories, but in every Midvale there aresure to 
be some putrid-minded he-gossips who delight in vile talk 
about women—mostly lies, of course, but fearfully effective 
for all that. If the devil, after mature deliberation, should 
decide to set up a sort of Plutonic Sunday-school for the 
purpose of corrupting adolescent boys he could not possi- 
bly devise a more promising plan than to put the boys 
under the tutelage of one of these he-gossips, who would 
pour out before them abominable insinuations and gross 
statements concerning women the boys met daily under a 
guise of virtue. 

There is nothing in print, from Boccaccio down, that can 
in the least compare, for corrupting suggestiveness, with 
this rotten talk about girls and women with whom the boys 
are in daily contact. I had much rather a man gave my 
adolescent boy a drink of beer than a degrading thought 
concerning, say, the pretty schoolmistress, whom he had 
very likely been secretly setting up as his ideal of lovely 
young womanhood. 

Probably some very respectable men went to the pool 
rooms; but the other sort went there, too, and one need not 
stay round very long in order to discover that the moral 
tone was not advisable for boys. However, except the pool 
rooms, there is really no place to go, indoors. The boys had 
even been turned out of Lem Judson’s stuffy, smelly livery 
office, where a stray dog was welcome enough. Collectively 
speaking, the only thing respectable Midvale has to say to 
the boys is: “‘Get out!’ Disreputable Midvale, as usual, 
is far more hospitable. It will talk to them by the hour. 

Girls have not even a pool room to which to go. Now 
and then, since I have lived there, one of them has “got 
into trouble’’—the details being gossiped about with a 
quite ghastly promptness and amplitude. These young 
people, male and female, are highly sociable. They enjoy 
being together. They are bursting with energies, curiosi- 
ties, capabilities, and more or less vague aspirations that 
are bound to seek some kind of outlet. Their world is 

(Continued on Page 26) 
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OU get the finest high-tension mag- 
neto—the same as you find on the most 
costly cars. Many popular-priced cars 


have no magneto—yet they cost as much 
tion as prizes for the teed and more than the Overland. But the high-tension 
magneto is the most dependable and uniform method of ignition. 


NEW YORK. VSa 
The Overland is the car 
selected by the Rice Lead- 
ers of the World Associa- 
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What You ¢ 
You get comfort. The rear springs are long an¢ 
These springs have swivel seats and wide openings," 


great up-and-down play. A car without these adva' 


be as comfortable. ‘The Overland has them. . 
You get seat cushions that are deep and soft; al 


is roomy and has lots of leg room; ov 
The Willy 


a front compartment that is built 


The Overland has it. PRICES FOR UNITED STATES : nde | 
Overland Model 81. . $795 for comfort, with divided seats. The ¥ 

Overland Model $0 8 . « $1050 BI 

oadster | 

Overland Six—Model 82 $1475 0 | d M d ] T $ 5 Electric starter Windshield; rain-vision, 4 

Overland Model 80T $1075 Overland Model 80 Coupé $1600 verian oae 81 8 Electric lights ventilating type, ; 


4 Passenger Coupé 


TOURING CAR : : 
All prices f. 0. b. Toledo, Ohi 


TOURING CAR Motor 35 h. p. built-in EI 


| 
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Overland— 


more driving conveniences. 
stric control buttons are right on the steering col- 


m natural reach. 


ch works so freely a child can operate it. 
“gear steering parts operate on ball bearings. With 
the large steering wheel this Catalogue on request 


oledo, Ohio 


jton, Ont. 


oT 


Mohair top and boot 
High-grade magnetic 
speedometer 


its class? 


means greater ease in steering 
and simplified driving. 


Gener conve! Overland Model 80T $1425 


Robe rail, foot rest 
and curtain box TOURING CAR 


priced cars. 


PRICES FOR CANADA 


Overland Model 81R . . $1065 
Roadster 

Overland Model 80R . . $1390 
Roadster 

Overland Six—Model 82 $1975 

7 Passenger Touring Car 
Overland Model 80 Coupé $2150 
4 Passenger Coupé 


All prices f. o. b. Hamilton, Ontario. 


Such refinements are usually found on only the highest- 


The Overland has them. 
Is it any wonder the Overland is outselling all other cars in 


It is the excess value offered in the Overland that has made 
it the most conspicuous success of the season. 
Blease address Dept. 26. 


Overland Model 81T $1135 


TOURING CAR 
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is the distinction of the new 


Fort ‘i 
Dearborn 
Hotel 


GRA alee Amc. © 
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Opposite La Salle Street 
Station, La Salle Street at 
Van Buren. Direct trans- 
portation to all parts .of 
the city at its door. 
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Boa —— _ 


Every room with outside 
air and light. Every room 
with private bath or toilet. 
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$1.50—$2.00—$2.50—no higher 


HOTEL SHERMAN COMPANY 
Chicago 
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Bran That’s 
Not Apparent 


Pettijohn’s is one-fourth bran, 
but the bran is soft and tender. 
One hardly knows it’s there. 


You taste only a luscious, flaky 
food, made by rolling soft white 
wheat. Everyone delights in it. 


The bran helps folks keep well. 
It is Nature's laxative. It is an 
essential in right living, advised by 
every doctor. It betters the days 
when you serve it. In this form 
it betters the meals. 


Pettijohn5 


Rolled Wheat With the Bran 


If your grocer hasn't Pettijohn’s, send us 
his name and 15 cents in stamps. e will 
send one package by parcel post. After 
that, get Pettijohn’s at your store. Address 
The Quaker Oats Company, Chicago. 


The most convenient pencil made 
Philadelphia 
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THE CHURCH IN MY TOW 


different from that of the adults—fresher, 
keener, less bounded by experience and 
convention. They cannot bear to be always 
cooped up in school or at home. 

There is no socialized attempt to meet 
their needs, however. Of course, if we had 
that twenty-five-thousand-dollar church 
edifice at least a beginning could be made. 
There would. be more than just a bare 
auditorium in it. We could give them, at 
any rate, some place to assemble. If there 
were a church, instead of six churchlets, I 
imagine one of its first undertakings would 
be to remove the reproach that boys have 
no place for meeting and recreation except 
a pool room, and girls none at all. 

Our forty-thousand-dollar political plant 
is busy all the time. Our twenty-five- 
thousand-dollar religious plant —repre- 
sented by six rather bare auditoriums with 
roofs over them—is occupied to about half 
or two-thirds of its capacity for about an 
hour and a half on Sunday forenoons; then 
perhaps to a third of its capacity for an 
hour on Sunday evenings. Any one church 
could easily accommodate the attendance 
at all six at the midweekly prayer meetings. 
Nearly all of the remaining time the six 
churches stand locked, empty, dead. 

Mr. Carnegie has not got round to the 
Midvales with his free libraries. Neither 
has anybody else. There is no public 
library in my Midvale; but a library is one 
of the cheapest of social investments. 

Young Wells spoke to me three differ- 
ent times about borrowing three different 
books—warited to know whether I had 
them and would let him take them. Each 
time I assured him I had the book and he 
was very welcome to it; but he never came 
round. I had the notion of taking a couple 
of books down to him, but forgot it. I 
doubt whether he has ever read those books; 
but the other day I heard incidentally that 
he was the best pool player in town. If the 
books had been available in a public library 
where he felt perfectly free to go just when 
his interest happened to be roused in them 
he might not be so good a pool player. No 
doubt there are others like him. A twenty- 
five-thousand-dollar church building would 
very comfortably housealibraryfor Midvale. 

With some leadership there would be a 
library anyway. In a matter of that kind, 
which is so obviously valuable to the town’s 
moral and intellectual life, whence could 
leadership come more appropriately than 
from the church? But there is no church, 
by which I mean there is no organization, 
that stands forth with general sanction as 
the representative of the town’s moral inter- 
ests. Baptists cannot claim that position 
without disparaging Methodists, or Meth- 
odists without disparaging Presbyterians. 


Churches That Must Beg to Live 


It is a fact that there is comparatively 
little leadership in our six separate, small, 
struggling and more or less competitive 
Protestantchurches. Certain interestsunite 
them, but usually in a negative way. Per- 
haps the most conspicuous of those interests 
is Prohibition. No doubt the churches 
unitedly and aggressively threw their weight 
against the saloons years ago, when the 
saloons were driven out. And their weight 
is thrown unitedly to keep the saloons out. 
The saloons are out; and, for a town like 
Midvale, I hold that to be a valuable thing. 
On the other hand, the dingy, smelly, loaf- 
erish, loose-talking pool rooms have no 
competitors by way of opening a hospitable 
door to youths. Driving out saloons was 
only a part of the job. 

Thereis poverty in Midvale. Thechurches 
do little to relieve it. As churches, they 
cannot do much, for the indisputable reason 
that no one of them has much money. 
Every one of them, I believe, is rather put 
to it to pay the minister’s salary and buy 
the winter’s coal. What little they have 
above that goes mostly for foreign mis- 
sions—with material and spiritual poverty 
enough at their own doors! Instead of giv- 
ing, they are always begging to meet church 
needs. Among them they manage to raise 
from five to six thousand dollars a year; but 


in my opinion that is no indication of what 
the community might do to support one 
strong, efficient organization, which con- 
fessedly represented the town’s religious 
interests. I believe such an organization 
would get much more than five thousand a 
year, because it would be a great, tangible 
fact in the town’s well-being. 
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Incidentally I talked over this church 
situation with a number of capable men in 
Midvale—doctors, lawyers and merchants. 
I found that nearly all of them had the 
same sort of feeling about it I had Being 
capable men, they felt that the Protestant- 
church interest, split up into six small, 
struggling units, was badly organized and 
inefficient; that, through this bad organiza- 
tion, it was missing a great opportunity to 
become a dominant factor in the town’s life. 

When men feel that way about any con- 
cern they will support it grudgingly or not 
at all. I found that, as a rule, the ablest 
men in Midvale—the sort of men to whom 
any town looks to start things and keep 
them going—took only a perfunctory inter- 
est or no interest in a church. 

After a time I found that the position of 
a Protestant minister in Midvale is rather 
remarkable. Leaving out the Episcopal 
Church, which has services only every 
other Sunday, the pay averages about eight 
hundred dollars a year—which, I think, is 
rather high for a town of that size. A 
family can live quite comfortably on that 
amount—especially when there is a parson- 
age rent-free—but it means close economy, 
with a very scant margin for books, say, or 
for travel, or any other form of recreation, 
or for saving. 


The Problems of Young Preachers 


A minister with a balance in three figures 
to his credit in the savings bank, or a little 
investment in a farm loan or a school bond, 
would certainly be the rare exception. My 
impression is that some members of his 
congregation would feel that he was rather 
putting it over on them if he could save 
anything out of his salary. 

‘And a good many strings are tied to this 
salary. I believe, taking it by and large, 
that the Protestant ministers of Midvale 
are the least free of any self-supporting men 
there. For example, the first minister I got 
acquainted with was young Bently—a good, 
upstanding, likable chap of about thirty. I 
ran across him one morning fishing, which 
is a notably sociable occupation for people 
who do not take it seriously. 

That was the beginning of our acquaint- 
ance. At weekly or fortnightly intervals 
we had some adventures together after 
bass and perch. Then he stopped fishing 
and in time confessed to me that Mr. 
Hunter had remonstrated with him about 
it—Mr. Hunter being a pillar of his church 
and holding the opinion that fishing was not 
a fitting pastime for a minister. 

Then there was young Morrison, just out 
of a theological school, who played short- 
stop on the village baseball team, He was 
remonstrated with because the village team 
played baseball on Sunday. Of course he 
did not play on that day, but some of his 
congregation considered that associating 
himself at all with a concern which dese- 
crated the Sabbath was scandalous; and 
they had no hesitation about telling him so. 

Young Bently gave up fishing, but young 
Morrison kept on playing baseball. The 
two cases illustrate a minister’s constant 
difficulty in deciding whether he will risk 
the disaffection and ill will of some mem- 
bers of his congregation, or surrender a 
point that, in his heart, he considers none 
of their business. No other self-supporting 
men are held to any such accountability. 

The attitude of some members, who may 
probably be found in every Protestant 
church, was illustrated in the case of the 
Methodist parsonage. To build the parson- 
age required a quite desperate effort, and it 
was admittedly the largest and costliest one 
in Midvale. After the minister had moved 
in, a sister formally proposed that the 
parsonage should be kept open at all times 
for the accommodation of members living 
in the country, who would find it a con- 
venient place to gather, refresh themselves 
and meet their friends when they came to 
town. In short, the members had paid for 
the parsonage; so they were to make such 
use of it as they liked, and the minister’s 
family was to have whatever use might be 
left over. 

This sense of ownership, based on cash 
paid down, extends to the minister and his 
wife. She must be careful how she dresses 
and deports herself if she would not stir up 
trouble for her husband. I recall the ex- 
treme dejection of young Morrison and his 
wife over the pastoral calls, which wasted 
much time and were mostly only a bore. 
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ister is, of course, always liable to ri 
criticism. 

“The stupidest member of my cong 
gation,” said a minister in a burst of | 
dence induced by despair, ‘‘is making lij 
burden to me. He seems to listen to_ 
sermon solely for the purpose of detee 
some reference to a doctrinal point—w 
probably was not in my mind at all. T 
he comes round and argues it with me 
an hour or more. I sometimes think 1 
the man who pays fifty dollars a year f 
privileged to control my theology, while 
woman who pays ten cents a week feels 
has a right to pick out my neckties.” — 

Probably that is an extreme view. 
doubtedly, also, many church members 
rational, liberal and kindly in their attit 
toward the minister; but I believe ey 
congregation contains enough repr | 
tives of the nagging, critical, sth 


sort to make the minister’s path thoi 
This belief is based on what ministers 
selves have told me. 

That this is humiliating and degradin 
any man goes without saying. For a mi 
ter it is a remarkable position. The 
rational explanation of a minister is tha 
is a moral and spiritual guide. If hei 
free to do what he thinks right and 
what he believes I do not see what guidi 
there can be in him. | 

This meagerly paid, inferior positio 
the ministry is, of course, generally un 
stood. That it detracts greatly from 
prestige and authority a minister ough 
possess, on any rational explanation 0} 
calling, seems quite evident. There it 
minister in Midvale who has as mt 
weight in the community at large as 
editor of the weekly paper, or the } 
master, or the county clerk—to say not 
of the cashier and president of the b 
or the leading lumber merchant. I di 
whether that is a good condition for 
religious interests of the town. 


Why Churches Don’t Unite 


It was only recently that I heard 
joke: A Midvale church called a 
minister—through a committee, it se 
but, on acquaintance, the more critical 
aggressive members of the congregatiol 
not like him. There seemed to be not 
very definite against him, only his pel 
ality was not attractive. Ina general 
these members felt that they were not 
ting nine hundred dollars’ worth of m 
ter in him; and so—as my first infon 
humorously phrased it—‘‘they just 
him.” He had no other “call,” how 
no place to go with his family, an 
money, as a matter of course. So, toz 
the scandal of turning him and his t 
breadless into the street, they had t 
him stay in the parsonage. This was 
sidered quite a joke; though as to wh 
the joke was on the minister or the 
gregation there was a difference of opi 
Such jokes scarcely exalt a town’s reli 
interests. | 

It was quite past a joke with the 
ister of a church in a town that is | 
miles from Midvale and has about a’ 
sand inhabitants. The facts came ti 
knowledge through a charitable wo 
This minister was a college man w 
wife and three small children—for bo 
and his wife considered it a duty to 
children. Hissalary was six hundred d 
a year, not very promptly paid. His 
did all the housework and made al 
family’s clothes except her husband’s 
garments, which she mended. So they 
aged to keep out of debt until he deve 
tuberculosis. 

Then a retired minister took the p 
without pay, in order that the church) 
scrape together sufficient money to, 
up the arrears on the stricken mini 
salary and give him railroad fare so tl 
might go to his wife’s people. Undouk 
there are plenty of like stories in the a 
of country-town ministers. 

With the young ministers, howev 
far as my observation goes, it is n¢ 
meager pay that counts—it is the se 
limited freedom and limited oppo 
that depresses them. A man with an 
ministering in him might well rec 
himself to meager pay if he felt he_ 
free opportunity to do the most eff 
work of which he was capable; but I 
know what could be more galling to § 


| 
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than feeling himself to be continually 
* the thumbs of narrow, dull people. 
rally it is exactly the narrow, dull 
yers who want the minister under their 


seems indubitable to me that one 
h in place of six could attract to its 
5 a man who would really lead the 
unity, not merely because it could 
im well but because it could give him 
, free opportunity. And such a man 
{ occupy so strong a position in the 
that he could ignore the narrow fault- 


Se 
ondered why somebody did not try to 
about a consolidation of these strug- 
churches, or of some of them; and I 
that an attempt in that direction had 
made. The Baptist and the Disciple 
shes proposed to unite. The latter 
n fact, less than forty members, and 
anaged, with infinite effort, to main- 
, separate organization, with a small 
church, and to pay a minister seven 
‘ed and fifty dollars a year. As the 
sts had the larger building, with pews 
vere almost never occupied, the Disci- 
mmbers arranged to dispose of their edi- 
That part of the program was simple 
h, but in other parts great difficulties 
red. 

example, the practices of the two 
‘hes in regard to communion differed. 
observed the rite, but at different 
's. Then one baptized “for the re- 
m of sins” and the other “to the 
sion of sins.”” Smoothing out these 
nal obstacles required much patient 
on the part of those who saw the 
‘tages of a union. 
‘the fullness of time all objections 
'd to be overcome and the plan was as 
is accomplished; but in the very last 
» was defeated, on the ground that the 
hosen for the united church was one 
a no precedent could be found in 
‘ble. 
estigation showed that behind these 
‘cal objections, which looked so flimsy 

unsectarian outsider, lay a very 
-in fact, an insuperable—obstacle. A 
number of active members dominated 
thurches. One man virtually ran one 
m, being the heaviest contributor 
iking the same thoroughgoing over- 
wf its affairs that the majority stock- 
'in a commercial enterprise feels 
sized to take. 
1e of these church bosses did not want 
olidation, which might derogate from 
,oss-ships. Some other members, not 
stature of bosses, felt that a large 
1 would be less their personal affair 
i small one. They could not expect 
nt for so much in the bigger organiza- 
3in the smaller. On the larger stage 
igures would be less conspicuous. 


’ Clergymen’s Hands are Tied 


king further, I formed the opinion 
his sort of personal vested interest 
wnership runs through all church 
zation. That organization supplies 
t many people with jobs. To many 
it supplies an opportunity for exer- 
personal influence. This vested and 
ial selfish personal interest, I am 
ant, is a big obstacle to unification — 
1 the persons themselves explain it on 
1s of doctrinal differences. 
zourse the preacher with a decided 
r attracting hearers will, sooner or 
get a call to a bigger church at a 
salary; but troubles of the same sort 
lerably sure to follow him there. I 
ike the case of a friend whom I shall 
aine. 
was just under forty when I first 
him, and was pastor of a prosperous 
1m a town of about thirty thousand 
His salary was twenty-five hun- 
} year; his congregation well-to-do, 
tng a number of rich men. They had 
iken possession of the best church 
in the city, which cost about thirty 
nd dollars. Blaine was a college 
tte, and a really cultivated man to 
Above all, he was a man of enthusi- 
It seemed to be a fine position and 
unity; but six years later he re- 
from the ministry. 
was not free. His mild radicalism in 
3 Was especially obnoxious to one 
darishioner. His humane, though 
ur, attempt to compromise a labor 
e, which was visibly bringing want to 
of homes under his eyes, got him into 
ittest kind of water. There were a 
lers with a hawklike watch for any 
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hint at departure from doctrinal orthodoxy. 
In various ways he could not express him- 
self as he felt he had a right and a duty to 
do, without letting himself in for a row 
with men who regarded themselves as his 
employers. That is a galling situation. 

In short, in spite of his thirty-thousand- 
dollar church edifice and his twenty-five-hun- 
dred-dollar salary, Blaine was in the same 
relative position in his town that young 
Bently was in Midvale. Finally he resigned. 

I wondered how Blaine would have made 
out as pastor of a unified church in Mid- 
vale, with about the same plant investment 
and salary there that he had in the bigger 
town. In Midvale his ability and attain- 
ments would certainly have given him a 
decisive leadership. The church plant 
might have been an all-the-week-through 
center of the town’s moral and intellectual 
interests. I think it would have been a 
much finer, more profitable thing for Mid- 
vale than the large canning factory they 
are always talking about and never getting. 


The Enemies of Church Federation 


The city minister has substantially the 
same troubles as his country brethren, and 
for the same reasons. The denominations 
not only compete with one another but with 
themselves. Here are some extracts from 
a letter I do not feel at liberty to quote 
in full: 

“In this growing city, not long ago, a 
church body sold its old downtown prop- 
erty for a large sum; then went out into 
a good residence district and spent all the 
money in erecting a large, fine edifice. Of 
course it was the growth of the city that 
made the old downtown property so valu- 
able. Members of other churches of the 
same denomination had certainly contrib- 
uted to that growth. There are a number 
of small, struggling churches of that de- 
nomination, which can barely keep their 
heads above water, though they pay their 
ministers poor-enough salaries; but not a 
cent of the proceeds of the downtown prop- 
erty went to help any of these struggling 
churches. Every dollar of the windfall was 
spent on the fine building. 

“That fine building evidently stirred up 
a spirit of competition, for a church of 
another denomination at once sold its old 
downtown property, realizing two hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars. Then it moved 
out within three blocks of the fine new 
church and put up a decidedly larger, finer 
church, spending on it all the money real- 
ized from the downtown property. Again 
nothing was given to the struggling sister 
churches of the same denomination. 

“Tn that fashionable residence district 
there were then two new, big, handsome 
church edifices, and within twenty miles of 
them probably at least a score of poor little 
churches of the same denominations, which 
could hardly keep alive; but these two big, 
new churches inspired a third denomination 
to match or outdo them. So, as I write this, 
foundations are going up in that same 
vicinity for another big, fine church, which 
I hear will have a big, fine mortgage on it 
to drain the financial resources of the con- 
gregation for ten or twenty years. 

“A block from me lives a minister of 
another denomination. We read each 
other’s books and tell each other our prob- 
lems. His family numbers ten—himself, a 
wife and eight children. His salary is fifteen 
hundred a year, but he pays rent for a 
house. In order to make ends meet, even 
with the closest economy, he has set up a 
little job-printing office in which his son 
assists him. I know that some members of 
his congregation resent that. They say it 
is unbecoming to a minister; that he ought 
to give all his time to the church. It is only 
a question of time when they will force him 
out in order to get a minister who is not 
handicapped with so large a family. 

“Not far off is another and still poorer 
minister, with a wife and five children. I 
know that the man and his wife work like 
slaves to maintain the family and keep out 
of debt. Naturally they must make cloth- 
ing go as far as possible; and members of 
his congregation are complaining that the 
minister’s family does not dress well enough. 
Their well-worn clothes are felt to be a sort 
of reproach to the church. I am afraid he, 
too, will soon be asked to resign. 

“You will find cases of that kind almost 
within a stone’s throw of some big, fine 
church of the very same denomination. 
When I took this church, five years ago, the 
salary was insufficient to support my family 
with our best economy; and for two years 
I did outside work to keep out of debt. 
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Now in those five years I have seen a whole 
chain of little churches of my denomination 
started in the suburbs of this city by our 
Church Extension Society. For most of 
them there was no need whatever. By 
going a little farther the members could 
have affiliated with some existing church of 
the same denomination, and thus helped to 
build up a comparatively strong body. 

“But the gentlemen who conduct the 
Chureh Extension Society must make a 
showing—the secretary must appear to be 
earning his salary; so they go on planting 
these little starveling churches, which can 
hardly exist themselves, and sap the life of 
other bodies. In two of these little planted 
churches the minister’s salary is only seven 
hundred dollars a year. You know what 
that means for a man with a family in a 
growing city in these times; but in two others 
conditions are even worse. And all of these 
planted churches are in debt. 

“Only last month, over the protest of 
one of our churches in this city, the Church 
Extension Society bought a lot and pro- 
ceeded to pile up another debt for a new 
church within two minutes’ walk of the pro- 
testing body. The new church will starve 
and the life of the older will be sapped. 

“There is here, as everywhere, a great 
deal of talk about federation, but nothing 
comes of it. I think the churches are, in 
fact, as far from it as ever. Conditions are 
unreasonable and prevent the church in 
large measure from doing what it came to 
do. I should not mind if I could see an end 
to it. I have served the church for twenty 
years, from one end of the country to the 
other—in the country, the small town and 
the city. I love it and expect to die in 
its ranks, but I am by no means blind 
to its faults along lines of organization and 
administration. : 

“We ought to federate, but probably 
cannot do so without outside pressure. The 
church is still full of good but misguided 
brothers, who are as narrow as David 
Harum’s deacons, fourteen of whom could 
sit on one buggy seat. Many of the leaders 
would lose their positions were federation 
to occur; so they will not codperate. Yet in 
time I am certain conditions will be better.” 

This letter was written by a sincere and 
earnest man. On the whole he puts the 
case for more efficient church organization 
much better than I can. 


Safe Disguise 


BROADWAY cut-up burst into the 
Green Room Club and projected him- 
self at a group of English actors. 

“What do you think?” hesaid. ‘Thirty 
German spies have been living in disguise 
in England since the war began, and the 
English never detected them at all. An 
American finally came along and spotted 
them.” 

“What was Scotland Yard doing, I 
should like to know?” broke in one of the 
Britishers. 

“Well, you see,’”’ said the Broadwayite, 
“nobody in England could make them out 
on account of their disguise.” 

“And how were they disguised?” de- 
manded another of the actors. 

“They were disguised as jokes!” 


Lhe Naturall Vehicle 


A etoee American war correspondents 
were the guests of a German corps com- 
mander and his staff one night last fall. The 
party messed at field headquarters near the 
battle front. 

After the meal when cigars had been lit 
one of the Americans found himself in con- 
versation with their host, who was a most 
serious-looking old gentleman, a_ typical 
Prussian war lord in manner and appear- 
ance. 

“General,”’ said the American, ‘‘in some 
respects you Germans are an unusual 
people. I do not think my own country- 
men are a more vulgar-minded race than 
the men of any European country; but if a 
party of Americans got together at night 
under circumstances like these it is almost 
inevitable that sooner or later some one 
would be moved to tell an off-color story. 
I have heard nothing of the sort here in this 
company.” 

The Prussian-blue eyes twinkled in the 
wrinkled, sunburned face. 

“We Germans do not tell such stories 
after dinner,” answered the general; ‘‘it 
is not necessary. We save them and put 
them in our comic papers.” 


, 
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The Danger of 
*‘Acid-Mouth”’ 


Every day, science is doing 
something to make mankind 
healthier and happier. 

Of vital importance to every- 
one is the finding that the 
source of 95% of all tooth decay 
is ‘‘acid-mouth.”’ 


PEBECO 


TOOTH PASTE 


acts against “‘acid-mouth’’ by tending 
to neutralize mouth acids. If you but 
realized the necessity of interfering with 
the ‘‘breaking-through-the-enamel’’ 
tactics of mouth acids, you would be a 
user of Pebeco before another day. 


““When I first = 
began to speak in 


public, my teeth ‘. 
{im £ 
aS Sa 


*S~p5 


used to cause me 
untold embarrass- 
ment until a friend 
told me to use 
Pebeco. Now tiny 
cavities appear no 
more. Bad breath 
and [are strangers.” 
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The taste of Pebeco is undisguised. 
It is not sweetened. Pebeco costs a 
little more, but does more. 


Sample Tube and Test Papers FREE 


A ten-day trial tube and acid-test 
papers to test your mouth for acid— 
sent free. May we have your name 
and address? 


LEHN & FINK 
122 William St. 


New York 
MAKERS OF PEBECO 


Canadian Office, 1 & 3 St. Helen St., Montreal 


$71 DOWN 


FREER LA TL 


™ You can own a Burrowes Table. $1 or more 
down, according to size and style. Small 
amounteach month. Prices from $15 up. Fuil 
equipment of Balls, Cues, etc., = 

aH free. Sizes range upto 4//2x9 
Hy feet (standard). 


SS 


Adapted for expert play and home practice. Portable— 
used in any room—on any house table or on its own legs 
or folding stand. Quickly set aside —requires almost no 
toom when not in use. Send for illustrated catalog ex- 
plaining free trial offer, with prices, terms of payment and 
testimonials from thousands of owners. 


THE E. T. BURROWES CO., 814 Center St., Portland, Me. 


Mfrs. Burrowes Rustless Insect Screens and Folding Card Tables. 


Roses, Plants, Seeds 


Trees, Shrubs, 
Bulbs, etc., by 
mail, express 
or freight. 
Safe arrival 
and satisfac- 
tion guaran- 
teed. Every- 
thing you 
want for 
lawn, garden 
or orchard. 
1200 acres 
devoted to growing stock, 60 in hardy roses alone. 
45 greenhouses. 61 years’ experience. 192-page 
Catalog Free. Write for it today. (89) 


THE STORRS & HARRISON CO. 
Box 569, Painesville, Ohio 
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Winter Tires 


POST 


With All-Weather Treads—Tough, Double-Thick and Resistless 


Goodyears Only 
This All-Weather tread—the ideal anti- 


skid—is an exclusive Goodyear feature. 


It was developed by Goodyear experts, 
in a Research Department on which we 
spend $100,000 yearly. 

Now—with winter here—it is one of 
the most compelling reasons for insisting 
on Goodyear tires. 


The tread is double-thick, so punctures 
are rare. By a secret process it is made 
extra tough, so the sharp-edged projections 
last for thousands of miles. 

The grips are deep and enduring. Count- 
less edges and angles, sharp and resistless, 
grasp roads with a bull-dog grip. 

Yet the tread is flat and regular. It runs as 
smoothly as a plain tread. It is for all wheels 
at all seasons—this All-Weather tread. 

And the blocks, spreading out, distribute 
the strains the same as with smooth-tread 
tires. Shocks are not centered at small 
points in the fabric. 


You can see at a glance that we here 
have corrected all the wastes and short- 
comings of the anti-skid tire. Yet our price 
is lhw—due to mammoth production. ‘There 
are anti-skids which cost you one-third more. 


Other Things Which 
Our Experts Did 


This same body of experts has produced 
for you a tire that combats nm-cuts. They 
give to that tire—our Fortified tire—our 
costly “On-Air” cure. That saves millions 
of dollars in blow-outs. 


In that same tire, by a patent method, they 
reduce loose-tread danger by 60 per cent. 


YEAR 


AKRON, OHIO 


No-Rim-Cut Tires 
With All-Weather Treads or Smooth 


(;0oD 


You get all these features, exclusive to 
Goodyears, when you buy these tires. 


Adopt Them Now 


You men who seek quality tires—sturdy, 
safe, enduring tires—are coming to Good- 
years sometime. No other tire offers these 
inducements. No other tire commands such 
sale. It has won prestige, respect. 


Your troubles are the troubles which we 
best have met. Your wants we have best 
supplied. Hundreds of thousands have 
proved this already and you are bound to 
find it out. 


Our plea is to prove them now. _In the 
coming months you need this All-Weather 
tread. Get it, and these other features with 
it. Let these tires show their supremacy on 
wet or on hard, rough, icy roads. See how 
they meet hard conditions. 


Tell your dealer that you want to learn 
why Goodyear tires rule Tiredom. Any 
dealer will supply you. 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 
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AT victory is worth ten thousand 
) ollars to Frank Farrell,”’ said a know- 
to Herbert Daley, when the Yankees 
+ed the world’s champions of Phila- 
ia in the first game of the American 


he victory assured full attendance for 
smainder of the series; also that the 
4nd business success of a league demand 
ining team. You call this merely the 
of professional baseball. Not at all, 
he spirit of the land. We have no en- 
ism for the losing game. 
|b, I’m not going out to the field to- 
| we're in for a beating.’”” How often 
iI heard alumni of my acquaintance 
iss themselves in some such way—fine 
s, too, of the courageous, hard-fighting 
kind. Their attitude is typical of 
ational intolerance of nonsuccess. In 
ica men must play to win; and if they 
have the sustained backing of their 
is they must win. Such is the law of 
lame—the play game as well as the 
pss game. It may be all right for busi- 
but how does it work out in sport? 
5 see. 
j are hearing a great deal about sum- 
aseball these days; and this kind of 
yall is not so closely related as you 
lps think to the afternoon’s fun and 
ed fingers you used to get when the 
borhood fellows came together for a 
hy’s sport. It is quite another kind of 
; one not so much a pastime as busi- 
It is the star number on the resort 
jam of summer entertainment; a regu- 
ature of the resort-hotel equipment, 
y provided for in the expense ac- 
, and the one from which the most 
able advertising is expected. 
2 resort team flourishes through the 
of July and August as no neigh- 
od scratch nine ever prospered on 
‘unity interest; for, unlike the neigh- 
od club, the hotel offers pecuniary 
ement. When the scrub teams and 
asual play among the guests of the 
hotels suggested baseball as an at- 
ve addition to the summer diversions 
jusiness acumen of proprietors told 
what to do. They knew they must 
a team that had good chances of win- 
they knew too they must have a class 
yers who could mingle socially with the 
guests—that is, they must have ama- 
_ They very naturally looked to the 
(boy with a record for athletic skill— 
o began the schoolboy’s temptation. 
boys capitalized their skill and the 
‘commercialized a vacation game. 
as summer baseball—which has come 
2an baseball for pay—has spread to 
rT corners of the country, to wherever 
.is on vacation, and is the most de- 
ling influence with which the sponsors 
an sport have to contend. With its 
10ral spirit it tends to corrupt the 
:fabrie of amateur athletics and its 
ary. Already it is responsible for a 
ard of honor in college baseball that 
ses practices that would not be toler- 
n any field where honest men meet in 
ontest. It is the specter that stalks 
nially upon the campus, to the dis- 
on of school headmasters and college 
ies. 
> few of them apparently dare face it 
tly. They beg the question—the old 
alf-answering question—of whether or 
n amateur athlete may accept money 
hletic service and still retain his status 
amateur. They confuse individual 
» with sporting integrity; they offset 
ght of the one to earn money against 
ight of the many to be protected in 
play from the contaminating influence 
s0ked methods; they misread their 
both toward the offender and toward 
fended. 
Is not the fact that the boy earns 
y at baseball that is the issue and the 
ce; but rather the fact that thesubter- 
1e employs in so doing reacts upon his 
‘ates and upon the game. The real 
at stake is the right of the boys who 
for fun to have their sport kept clean 
ree from the influence of the boy who 
for money. 
st spring the college world was con- 
tbly startled by a public declaration 


! 
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through the press, from Emlen Hare, 
chairman of the Pennsylvania Baseball 
Committee, and from the captains of the 
Harvard, Yale and Princeton nines— Win- 
gate, Blossom and Rhoads—in favor of al- 
lowing students to play baseball for money 
during summer without forfeiting their 
amateur status. It was certainly an amaz- 
ing state of mind that these gentlemen dis- 
closed, indicative of the strong influence 
that summer baseball had come to exert in 
college athletic circles. 

With the desire of learning how far such 
sentiment had official sympathy I framed 
the following circular letter: 

“Tt seems to me that this summer base- 
ball question is one of the most serious in 
college sports. Do you not think that the 
tendency in some directions to countenance 
boys’ playing for money during their vaca- 
tions is a serious menace to the wholesome- 
ness of college baseball and the integrity of 
college sport generally? 

“You know how deeply interested I 
have long been in this subject, and I am 
asking for publication an expression of opin- 
ion from a group of the leading educators 
in this country. Will you follow President 
Hadley’s courageous example and give me 
your thought on the question?”’ 

This letter I addressed to twenty-seven 
men—the presidents of what I regarded as 
a comprehensive as well as commanding 
group of colleges, as well as a few other dis- 
tinguished men of the educational world. 

Of these twenty-seven men, representing 
all sections of the United States, twenty- 
one, as you will see by extracts that I shall 
quote from their letters, are in favor of 
keeping college sport free of professional- 
ism; two, the presidents of Columbia and 
Brown, are without such regard for the 
health of their sport and the amateur stand- 
ing of their undergraduates; one, the presi- 
dent of Ohio State University, enforces the 
amateur rule prohibiting play for money 
but is out of sympathy with it; three, the 
presidents of Nebraska University, Colo- 
rado University, and Dr. Finley, failed to 
put their opinions on record. 

The earnestness with which so many of 
the leading educators of this country desire 
to keep college sport clean and free from 
the taint of professionalism should be a 
source of deep encouragement to those who 
are facing the problem of maintaining the 
integrity of athletic standards in the schools 
and colleges. I shall let some of them tell 
you in their own words how they feel on the 
question of summer baseball and the com- 
mercializing of amateur athletics. 


President Vincent, of the University of 
Minnesota, says: 


The University of Minnesota is a member of the 
Western Conference and is in good faith enforcing the 
rules of that organization. These rules, as you know, 
prescribe the amateur standard. The question of sum- 
mer baseball as such has never been approved by our 
athletic board or by the faculty, because they are con- 
vinced that this is a compromise that would prove 
wholly unsatisfactory. Personally, I support the ama- 
teur standard because it is definite, because it repre- 
sents the disinterested devotion of one’s athletic skill to 
community purposes, and because it saves the students 
from what I regard as the unfortunate associations of 
professional athletics, especially of summer baseball. 


President Stone, of Purdue University, 
says: 

In theory summer baseball is innocuous; in prac- 
tice it is opposed to the ideals of college sport. It is 
professionalized; its associations and methods are for 
the most part demoralizing; and its rewards are ulti- 
mately inconsequential. For the earnest and ambi- 
tious college student summer baseball has nothing to 
offer, even if he were free to engage in it without preju- 
dice. If participation in intercollegiate athletics is to 
be restricted to bona fide students of amateur stand- 
ing, summer baseball is outlawed. There is no middle 
ground. Any rule which will permit a college athlete 
to play summer baseball will permit a professional 
ballplayer to become a college athlete. 

There seems to be a persistent opposition to efforts 
to raise the ideals and standing of college athletics, 
which comes in part from an unthinking public and in 
part from a certain sporting element which would 
exploit healthful and proper college games for public 
amusement and profit. Keeping in mind the purpose 
of our colleges and the true place of athletics in them, 
all of this fuss about summer baseball is absurd. 


Zasy Money of Summer 
Baselallli=By Caspar Whitney 


Any student with the honor of his college at heart will 
keep out of it. If he lacks the spirit of restraint suffi- 
ciently to do-so, he should not expect to share in the 
honors and privileges of college athletics. 


President Ayres, of the University of 
Tennessee, says: 


Our Southern Intercollegiate Athletic Association, 
of which I happen at this time to be one of the vice- 
presidents, has very rigid regulations in regard to col- 
lege students’ playing baseball for money during their 
vacations, and does not hesitate to consider as profes- 
sionalized any college student who is guilty of this 
practice. There is undoubtedly a tendency among 
young men to sidetrack the issue, but I agree with you 
that it is extremely important to keep every phase of 
professionalism out of college sport. 


President Garfield, of Williams, says: 


College games should be as free as possible from 
influences which flow from professional athletics. It 
is not easy to define professionalism, and it is ex- 
tremely easy to blur the distinction between truth and 
falsehood and hence to avoid the spirit of the rule 
against professionalizing college athletics. Playing 
baseball for money is a legitimate but not a high order 
of occupation. College men ought to be able to earn 
money in some other way. But if no other occupation 
is found and the alternative is to give up going to or 
continuing in college, I should advise a young man 
to accept employment as a baseball player. In that 
case, however, and so long as the rule against summer 
baseball holds, he ought to give up all thought of play- 
ing on his college team. To accept a place on the team 
under those circumstances is reprehensible in the 
extreme. 

Conditions justify the existence of the rule against 
summer baseball: As long as those conditions pre- 


‘vail I approve of the rule. The excuse that it is easily 


broken is not sufficient to lead to its abolition. The 
athletic situation in the colleges to-day is certainly 
better than it was before the adoption of the rule, and 
undoubtedly the existence of the rule has been a strong 
contributing cause. . . . 

What the rule against summer baseball seeks to do 
is to drive out professionalism, not the occasional pro- 
fessional who really desires an education. But as long 
as student opinion favors victory at any cost it is 
impractical to try to observe the distinction. Allow 
me to repeat that while the rule against summer base- 
ball continues in force a student who finds it necessary 
to earn money by playing ball ought not to play upon 
a college team. No man with anice sense of honor will 
violate this rule. A student who will deliberately state 
or countenance the statement or by indirection per- 
mit it to be believed that he has not violated the rule 
when in fact he has, ought not to be permitted to 
remain in college. 


President Schurman, of Cornell, says: 


Students who play summer baseball for money can- 
not thereafter represent Cornell University on the 
baseball team. This has long been the rule at Cornell. 
And I think the Faculty was never more strongly per- 
suaded of the wisdom of the regulation than at the 
present time. 

Every one sympathizes with the impecunious stu- 
dent who earns money to continue his studies by play- 
ing summer baseball. No one objects to his course. 
But it is an entirely different proposition that is pre- 
sented when the suggestion is made that the student 
who has pursued this form of semiprofessional ath- 
letics shall be admitted into the circle of amateur 
players who are devoted to sport for sport’s sake, and 
who feel that money-making is alien to the true spirit 
of the game, whose proper object is either victory or 
the pleasurable thrill of excitement which accompanies 
the struggle for victory. 

No doubt at the present time there are lapses from 
this high ideal. But that is no reason for abandoning 
the ideal itself. Rather should our colleges and uni- 
versities exercise more strictness in enforcing their 
eligibility rules. 

I believe the relaxation of the present rule in regard 
to summer baseball playing would lead to a great and 
rapid deterioration in the character of college ath- 
letics. At the present time the competitors in inter- 
collegiate sports meet on a common basis. They are 
all amateurs. Here and there the rules may be evaded, 
but the general assumption of amateur standing is 
what gives peculiar interest and zest to the competi- 
tion. Destroy that fundamental basis of college ath- 
leties and you undermine public interest in the per- 
formances. Furthermore, if college athletes may with 
impunity play summer baseball for money, they will 
play not only at summer hotels but in semiprofessional 
leagues, and in whatever other positions would yield 


them the largest experience in the game and the larg- | 


est financial returns for their services. In the end, 
athletics in the colleges and universities permitting 


their players to use the game as a means of making | 
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money would be completely commercialized, demor- 
alized and discredited. 

None of us is altogether satisfied with the present 
condition of intercollegiate athletics, involving as it 
does undue excitement, interruption of study and 
unnecessary expense and often extravagance. But 
the way of reform is to cultivate athletics as natural 
sports for the great body of students with a complete 
disregard of gate receipts. Intercollegiate contests 
would take their place as mere incidents to the do- 
mestic system. And the idea of playing summer base- 
ball for money is foreign to the conception of what I 
consider a sound athletic policy for our colleges and 
universities. 


President Hibben, of Princeton, says: 


I am wholly averse to the idea of our undergradu- 
ates playing baseball at any time for money. We have 
been endeavoring for many years to eliminate pro- 


fessionalism of all kinds from our intercollegiate con- , 


tests, and to allow this phase of professional activity 
would be in my judgment a decided step backward. 


President Judson, of the University of 
Chicago, says: 


The University of Chicago has uniformly discour- 
aged the playing of summer baseball for money by 
students engaged in amateur college sports. There is 
no reason in the world why students should not play 
baseball in the summer for money if they wish. It is 
a perfectly honorable means of earning a livelihood. 
But those who obtain money for athletic skill should 
not then under any circumstances attempt to join in 
amateur competitions. 


President Wheeler, of the University of 
California, says: 

I do not know that anything exists here such as you 
refer to in your letter. We regard summer baseball 
for pay as pure professionalism. 


Mr. B. R. Briggs, chairman of the Har- 
vard Athletic Committee, answering for 
President Howell, says: 


The Harvard Committee on the Regulation of Ath- 
letic Sports never knowingly allows a member of a 
Harvard team or a candidate for membership in a’ 
Harvard team to use summer baseball as a direct or 
an indirect method of earning money. Professional 
baseball by students in summer is a legitimate means 
of paying for a college education, but should debar the 
man who uses it from competing with amateurs for a 
place in a college nine. Iam convinced that any other 
ruling is dangerous for the students individually and 
destructive of amateur sport in college. 


Mr. A. W. Goodspeed, chairman of the 
University of Pennsylvania Athletic Com- 
mittee, speaking for Provost Smith, says: 


The University Committee on Athletics is quite 
divided in its attitude on summer baseball, a question 
which has worried us for years. We have always done 
the best we could to enforce the amateur rule. Our 
committee is considering the problem again, but as 
yet has determined upon no definite action. I am 
inclosing a copy of a letter which we sent out in June, 
1912, to all prospective candidates for our 1913 base- 
ball teams and to their managers. The timely issuance 
of this letter was designed to give all a fair warning of 
what was to happen the next fall and winter. With 
the assistance of a member of my committee we ac- 
tually did examine verbally every member of the 
baseball squad before any of the games were played 
the next spring, with the result that we got satisfactory 
answers to all the questions. We did not think it 
worth while to repeat the practice this year. You can 
readily see, therefore, that we are doing all in our 
power to control professionalism or to control the ama- 
teur standing, in the strictest sense, of all our baseball 
candidates. 

The eligibility code, as framed by the University 
Committee on Athletics is as follows: No student 
shall be allowed to represent the University in any 
intercollegiate athletic contest who shall at any time 
have taught, or engaged in, any athletic sport for a 
pecuniary or other consideration; or shall at any time 
have received, for taking part in any athletic sport or 
contest, any pecuniary gain or emolument whatever, 
direct or indirect, with the exception that he may have 
received the amount by which the expenses necessarily 
incurred by him in taking part in such sport or con- 
test exceeded his ordinary expenses.” In applying 
this rule the Committee shall discriminate between 
the deliberate use of athletic skill as a means of a 
livelihood and technical, unintentional or youthful 
infractions of the rule. 


President Nichols, of Dartmouth, says: 


The consistent attitude of the Dartmouth Athletic 
Council for many years has been that students in col- 
lege, where the personal neéd of money required them 
to do so, might earn money by playing baseball in the 
summer if they so chose; but it has always been made 
plain that men who violated the rules of amateur 
standing by playing summer ball for money, or by 
playing with or against others who played for money, 
would not be allowed to play on any college team 
thereafter. The Council has taken every precaution 
in its power to enforce this ruling. My personal views 
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on this question are entirely in accord with the fore- 
going policy of the Athletic Council. 


President Mezes, then of the University 
of Texas, wrote: 


We have long been convinced at the University of 
Texas that college students should not play baseball 
for money during their vacations, and have passed 
and enforced reasonable but stringent regulations 
with a view to abating this abuse, which we consider 
a serious menace to the wholesomeness of college sport. 

Our rule in regard to amateur standing is as follows: 
“No person shall be allowed to represent the Uni- 
versity in intercollegiate athletics who has ever com- 
peted for money or under a false or assumed name, or 
who has ever taught or assisted in teaching athletics 
for money, or pursued any athletic exercises for money 
or any valuable consideration. This rule shall not, 
however, apply to students who played summer base- 
ball for money with an independent team or league 
below class C previous to October 1, 1911.” 

I am glad to say that we have little difficulty in 
enforcing this rule, as the student body of the Uni- 
versity is in sympathy with it. 


President Van Hise, of the University of 
Wisconsin, says: 

We at the University of Wisconsin are perfectly 
clear in our position regarding summer baseball. The 
department of physical education, through its director, 
Mr. Ehler, has steadily opposed any variation from 
the present rigid rule which obtains for the Western 
Conference; and whenever the matter has come be- 
fore the Wisconsin faculty that body has taken the 
same position. If a man be permitted to use his ath- 
letic skill for gain in vacation, there will soon be no 
distinction between the amateur and the professional 
athlete; and this distinction we consider fundamental. 


Chancellor Borrow, of the University of 
Georgia, says: 

Under the rules of our Association a student is not 
allowed to play in the summer for pay; nor is he 
allowed to play on other than home teams as an ama- 
teur. Students are sometimes dropped from college 
for breaking these regulations. 


President Thach, of the Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute, says: 


In this institution we regard playing for money 
during the vacation as a very serious menace to ama- 
teur sport. An amateur is one who plays a sport for 
the love of it, the professional for a livelihood. The 
latter is entirely honorable, but altogether different 
from the former. In this institution and in the South- 
ern Intercollegiate Athletic Association playing for 
money during vacation is not permitted. We are 
heartily in favor of continuing the rule. 


There is still another angle from which 
the practice of summer baseball can be 
viewed. It appears to be generally granted 
that the injection of professionalism into 
amateur athletics through the medium of 
the boy who has played for money is highly 
undesirable. Let us hear some distinguished 
opinions on the effect of such paid sport on 
the boy himself. 

Mr. Charles W. Eliot says: 


I have always been doubtful about the ruling that 
playing on a summer baseball team ought to make a 
college boy a professional; but I am clear that it isa 
very undesirable way for a college student to pass his 
summer vacation. It makes him live in an undesirable 
environment, and exposes him to long disuse of his 
mental powers. Nowadays there are plenty of much 
better occupations in summer for a student who needs 
to earn money in the long vacation. 


Chancellor Day, of Syracuse University, 
says: 

I emphatically oppose summer baseball for college 
students, or any form of professionalism for college 
men in any part of their college courses. There is no 
adequate advantage in the money return, as the thing 
is too exceptional as an opportunity, not one man in a 
hundred qualifying for a conspicuous place. The spirit 
of professionalism, the displacing of ideals, the change 
of the life purpose from high and useful levels, would 
be at too small a price. We have a sufficient propor- 
tion of athletics in the colleges under present plans 
without running them into the summer vacation. 


President Hadley, of Yale, says: 


On April 14, 1913, Mr. Edward R. Bushnell called 
my attention to a plan proposed by Ban Johnson of 
organizing a semiprofessional college league for play- 
ing summer baseball, and at the same time asked my 
opinion on four specific questions: 

“1. Ts it possible to prevent such professionalism 
as ‘summer baseball’? 

“9. Tg it desirable to have one amateur rule for 
baseball and another for track athletics? 

“3. Do you approve of college students’ earning 
money for their education by playing ball during the 
summer and letting them represent your institution in 
amateur athletics the remainder of the year? 

“4. Tf you believe in the strict interpretation of the 
amateur idea in all branches of college sport, what 
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united movement would you suggest for the 
of its present general violation?” 

To this I replied as follows: 

“ April 16 

“The plan you outline does not interest 
not think that a man who earned money in 
you mention ought to represent Yale in bi 
matches. To answer your questions in detail 

“1. Tt is not possible to prevent such prof 
ism as summer baseball. It is not always possi 
a college to prevent men who have earned 
playing baseball from concealing the fact. But 
college will look out for itself rather than for its 
bors it is possible to reduce this evil to a minin 

“9. The only amateur rule I ever knew that 
any good is found in the Holy Scriptures: ‘The 
ocrite, first cast out the beam out of thine oy 
and then shalt thou see clearly to cast out th 
out of thy brother’s eye.’ It seems to me thatt 
plies to all branches of sport alike. It is unfo 
more honored in the breach than in the obse 

“3. T do not approve of a Yale man doing 
cause we have plenty of boys who play ball. 
who would be crowded out of the game by : 
professional element; but if another college w 
play boys of that kind I have no objection, pi 
they tell what they are doing. ' 

“4 J think that the great trouble under wl 
suffer to-day, in a great many other matters 
college athletics, is the idea that men cannot he: 
and encouraged to do what they think right’ 
a united effort to bring everybody to a level 
formity. 

“T wish that it were possible for all our inte 
ate associations to pay more attention to playi 
and less to eligibility rules, and let the individ 
leges concerned settle both their schedules 0 
and their questions of eligibility. For, after 
thing that really counts is not so much the | 
the rule that the college professes to follow as 
with which it lives up to the rules that it has. 
approve of the general standards of your opp 
sport, play with him and let him select suc 
sentatives as he pleases. If you do not appro 
him from your schedules and leave him to se 
opponents whose standards, in your opinion, ¢ 
nearly like his own. A man who is suspiciol 
opponent violates the principle of amateur sp¢ 
more fundamentally than one who plays 
baseball and tells the truth about it.” 


Of the twenty-one letters I receive 
demning the practice of summer b 
the three from which I shall now qu 
in the present-day tendency towa 
professionalizing of college basek 
grave a menace to amateur sport in} 
that unless college baseball can b 
free from taint they would prefer t 
dropped from the list of interco 
games. 

Mr. Frank Angell, chairman of th 
ulty Athletic Association of Stanfo 
versity, speaking for Doctor Jordat 


The argument we commonly meet runs a 

“A student has just as much right to go 0 
summer and earn money to pay his way thr 
lege by playing ball as by piling lumber; he is 
a professional in one case than the other, ¢ 
should be no discrimination in either case in 
ter of places on Varsity teams. The best a 
fellows in college will go out and play sun 
and the only effect of trying to apply the st 
teur standard is to make liars of them.” 

As regards the “best and finest” argume 
reminded of similar statements in days gone 
cheating in examinations. The “best an 
cheated, it was said, as a sporting propos 
“beat out” the professor. But this pleasing 
for the mentally and morally weak has pas 
in many universities, and I imagine the kine 
gion that a man can remain good and fine a 
same time lie about his amateur standing ¥ 
in its wake. 

At Stanford University we talk less abo 
sionalizing than about commercializing sp 
layman is apt to become confused in follown 
provisions of the amateur rulings, but every ¢ 
stands what it means to make money out 

So we say here that a student must not pl: 
money or its equivalent because: 

1. It is not fair that men who make tt 
(professionals) from playing ball should co 
positions on Varsity teams with men who pl 
(amateurs). 

2. If we allow baseball to become comn 
it will be only a question of time when | 
sports will be tarred with the same stick. 

3. The effects of summer baseball in this} 
country have often been demoralizing. Th 
nines of the small towns are usually finan 
saloon interest; if not by that, then by s 
tough and “sporty” element. With these 
student must fraternize if he is going to hol 
tion, and the results have often been lamer 

The problem is probably simpler here 
East, as we have but few hotel nines. Per 
there is less readiness to absolve a man | 
about his amateur standing than where opp 


quent. At any rate it is but a short time 
: captain of this Varsity nine said to me that 
‘ht a man should be barred from teams on a 
ible suspicion” that he had played summer 


ever, we find that there is no cure for the 
taint, I should favor dropping it from the list 
dllegiate games, and this would be a pity, for, 
airly and decently, it is a fine game. 


acellor Strong, of Kansas University, 


wressure toward commercializing or profes- 
ig all athletics is very strong. Unfortunately 
it is showing itself particularly in connection 
amer baseball. It would be a great misfor- 
save college baseball assume a commercial or 
nal aspect, and if baseball must yield to this 
and if our college baseball must become per- 
7 tinctured with commercialism by reason of 
that its best players take part in professional 
uring the summer, then it is very likely to 
yat college baseball will be abolished as an 
ygiate sport; in fact, according to the press 
as, that has already happened in one of the 
it universities of the Middle West. 
ay respects baseball is one of the most avail- 
mateur games. Unlike football, anyone can 
ithout danger of injury, and it is an interest- 
valuable game for the unskilled as well as the 
What the effect would be to cut baseball out 
t of intercollegiate sports it is difficult to tell. 
lead to the total cessation of baseball in our 
ind- universities. That this would affect our 
ional game there is little doubt. On the other 
is possible that it might lead to a revival of 
illed and nonprofessional baseball between 
players who no longer have to worry about 
itions on an intercollegiate team. 
iain trouble with commercializing a sport is 
nakes necessary a formal establishment to 
on. There must be coaches and they must 
arger and larger salaries. .They must win as 
mes as possible; thus the pressure to get bet- 
es increases. The pressure to get players who 
and more skilled is very great. Men must 
ted if the rules can be evaded, and one is 
in endless circle that leads to a great over- 
tion of intercollegiate sport. This whole mat- 
the question: Is this a tendency in our sports 
the abolition of all intercollegiate athletics 
it coaches and the whole formal athletic estab- 
? I fear it, and would seek to avoid it by 
our athletics on an amateur basis. I would 
e baseball in colleges kept a purely amateur 
¢ from all professionalism. 


A. S. Whitney, Chairman of the 
in Control of Athletics at the Uni- 
of Michigan, speaking for President 
ns, says: 


ndency to permit boys to play for money or 
vlent during the vacation is certainly a serious 
(0 the wholesomeness of amateur sport and 
be prohibited wherever possible. In football 
k it is not difficult to maintain such stand- 
; in baseball it seems practically impossible. 
, situation is made much more difficult be- 
the preponderance of public opinion in favor 
using their skill in baseball to assist them 
sollege. Any Michigan student who plays for 
| or cash during the vacation or in any other 
ites our amateur rules is strictly barred from 
ic contests at the University. 
ve certain eligibility rules and blanks which 
every candidate for any athletic games to 
sign, and the statement at the bottom of the 
ry blank which we require. In addition we 
n concerning their athletic history and deter- 
far as we can, their right of admission to con- 
mateurs. Our football and track situation is 
ly satisfactory, but our baseball situation is 
ctory to the highest degree. Rules that will 
fudents to sing in glee clubs and to receive 
urch choirs, that will admit them to debating 
1 offer them money for contest, and that will 
me time prohibit them from using their skill 
aseball contests for gain, appeal to them as 
ly unjust and wrong and hence they do not 
ad by them. Furthermore, students know 
| same sentiment prevails over the country 
west, and strictly amateur baseball teams do 
in in any of our colleges anywhere. Of this 
n to have abundant proof. I may say further 
mewhat exhaustive study by a committee of 
d conyinces us of the truth of their asser- 
amely, that amateur baseball in our colleges 
ersities is a “joke.” 
tuation seems to us unendurable and that 
ution should be sought by the combined 
[ the colleges. There are practically four 
hat might be pursued: To adopt summer 
which no one institution can do alone; to 
mateur rules strictly, which I am satisfied is 
le in the face of present public opinion; to 
the situation, as some institutions in the East 
ted to be doing, which, in my judgment, is 
aonest and injurious to the character of the 
to the morals of the university student body 
il; to abolish intercollegiate baseball. 
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I am gradually coming to believe that the last 
course is the only honorable one for institutions to 
adopt under the present circumstances. I am con- 
vinced that if some authoritative body could induce 
all of the large institutions to investigate the amateur 
standing of those who have played on the teams dur- 
ing the past ten years they would unhesitatingly find 
that the present situation is unwholesome, untenable 
and impossible. 


Perhaps all this sounds rather academic 
to the noncollegiate reader. Possibly he 
is still asking himself a little vaguely and 
confusedly where the debauchery of the 
boys andthe lost integrity of the game 
come in, and is wondering whether all of 
these objections are not based on far-fetched 
ethical theories rather than on sound com- 
mon sense. 

In my second article I shall let Presi- 
dents Butler, of Columbia, and Faunce, of 
Brown University, who see no harm in 
summer baseball, and President Thomp- 
son, of Ohio University, who is not in sym- 
pathy with the amateur rule, speak for the 
opposition. And when all the witnesses 
have been heard, I shall endeavor so to 
sum up my case as to convince even the 
laymen in athletics that summer baseball 
is a real bogyman in the world of sport. 


. Editor’s Note—This is the first of two articles by 
Caspar Whitney on the subject of Summer Baseball. 
The second article will appear in an early issue. 


Speed by Wireless 


pad kind of recording apparatus will 
make it possible to receive wireless 
telegrams at a very high rate of speed in 
the great new station that is at the present 
time being finished in Massachusetts for 
wireless communication with a station 
located in Norway. 

Wireless telegraph messages ordinarily 
are caught by the operator in a telephone 
receiver, the dots and dashes of the message 
sounding like buzzes or scratches in the 
telephone. Accordingly the ordinary wire- 
less operator is limited in the speed with 
which he can receive a message; for he 
must listen to the message letter by letter, 
and write it out letter by letter as it comes to 
him through the receiver. In other words, 
no operator can take words faster than he 
can write them. 

The great expense of the enormous 
plants required for transatlantic wireless te- 
legraphy goes on at the same rate whether 
messages are received fast or slowly, 
whether the system can take many messages 
in a minute or whether it is able to take only 
one in that time. Consequently it is desir- 
able to crowd messages along as fast as 
possible. 

The new apparatus will make it possible 
to crowd messages along over this new air 
route. At the receiving station the operator 
does not catch the messages in a telephone 
receiver in the ordinary way; but a tele- 
phone receiver catches them, and then a 


machine records them on cylindersrevolving | 


at high speed. When a cylinder is filled 
the operator takes it off and puts on a fresh 
one. 

The finished record is then turned over to 
another employee; and he takes it to an- 
other room, puts it on a talking machine 
and catches the message at his leisure, writ- 
ing it out on a typewriter. When the plant 
is in full operation there will be several 
of these wireless-typewriter operators, and 
it is expected that all of them will be busy 
keeping up with the constant manufacture 
of the records. 

At the other station, across the ocean, 
the messages will have to be hurried through 
the instruments rapidly, faster than a te- 
legrapher could be expected to pound them 
out. Employees there will punch dots and 
dashes in strips of paper to record messages 
that are to be sent; and another employee 
will feed these strips of paper into a ma- 
chine that will send the dots and dashes 
out as wireless waves. 

Another feature of the Massachusetts- 
Norway wireless station will be the sending 
and receiving of messages side by side. On 
each side of the ocean two stations are 
built, and in both cases these stations are 
twenty miles apart. One station will receive 
messages and the other will send them; yet 
the two wireless lines will not interfere with 
each other. 

Instead of the familiar wireless masts, 
with a short string of wires from which the 
wireless is sent out, each station will have 
a string of wires high in the air, a mile and 
a half long, pointing to the station across 
the ocean. 


EVENING POST 


There’s never a trace 
of ‘‘make-believe’’ 
in a Lowney box. 


Lowney’s maple 
comes from the tree. 


Lowney’s orange, lemon— 
all Lowney’s fruit favors— 
come from fruit. 


Each chocolate jacket 
comes from roasted cocoa 
beans and pure sugar— 
nothing else. 


Each tender fig or date or 
meaty nut in a Lowney 
chocolate bon-bon has the 
Lowney’s standard to live 
up to. 


Yes—it’s always safe to 
say ‘‘Lowney’s,’’ whose 
purity helped to establish to- 
day’s Pure Food standards. 


It is a wise, pleasant candy 
habit—Lowney’s— 

and delightfully 

started with a box 

of Lowney’s Crest 
Chocolates—a 
crowded dollar’s 

worth of “‘pure 
surprise.” 


Maple flavor, people! Cream 
smoothness, folks! Goodness, 
what a candy balance hiding 
away under a velvet chocolate 
coating. 


at 


) Fine-pulled molasses 
# taffy rolled thin, fold- 
ed ‘round a half-pecan 


Pi i Pa anddippedinchocolate. 


A morsel of golden 
pineapple with its sun- 
ripened flavor sealed in 
chocolate. 


A sleek covering of choc- 

1 olate, stuffed with a 
creamy, vanilla-flavored 
caramel body. 


Nuts and sugar cooked 
to brittleness and put up 
in crunchy chocolate. 
covered candy bars. 


Cream worked to the 

smoothness limit. And 

the vanilla flavor! A candy 
| treat to nibble on! 


The top-of-the-bottle cream 
sweetened and worked up 
tocandytexture and touched 
with nature’s flavors! 


Molasses Brittle, with the good 
old-fashioned flavor of New 
Orleans Molasses— and the 
crisp, crisp crunchiness that 
comes from “ candy-pulling.”” 
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Famous 
Acousticon 


You must not confuse the Acousticon with 
any other instrument. The Acousticon is the 
instrument you regulate instantly to clearly 


Hear Every Sound 


near or distant—loud or low, indoors or out- 
doors, underevery conceivable condition. The 
Acousticon receives the sound by our exclu- 
sive indirect principle, and transmits it to 
your hearing in its original tone. Not 
blurred—not a single sound is harsh. 

The Acousticon covers 


48 Degrees of Deafness 

Unless ‘‘stone deaf" the Acous- 
ticon enables you to hear every 
sound-distinctly. Notatheory— { 
notneworuntried—butaworld- [| 
known success for many years. { 


NO DEPOSIT 
TEN DAYS FREE TRIAL 
Write for Special Limited Offer--no money down 

—not even a promise to buy. Let us prove the 
Acousticon is the instrument you must use. 
EASY TERMS. Learn how to secure an Acousticon 
on easy monthly payments before special offer expires. 
WRITE now for greatest free book of facts for the 
deaf—testimonials from ministers, judges and hun- 
dreds of others everywhere. 

GENERAL ACOUSTIC CO. 
1329 Candler Bldg., 220 W. 42nd St., New York City 

468 Yonge Street, Toronto, Canada 


DESAY fe 


Now Direct By Mail 
Start Your /ird 


If you drive a Ford, Max- 
well, Saxon or Cyclecar, <% 
throw away your crank— 4 
start your car from the 
seat. You can if you will 


equl 
u Agents — Dealers — Wanted 


witha 
Sandbo Two-Compression Starter 


Differs from all others — gives crank com- 
plete revolution—over two compressions, § 
past two ignition points. Will start in 
coldest weather — written guarantee to 
that effect with each starter. Easy to 
attach. Nothing to. get out of order. 
Thousands sold — new price $14.00. 

SANDBO STARTER COMPANY 
29 Sandbo Building, Rock Island, Illinois 


Demonstration 
During Chicago 
Auto Show 
In the alley be- 
tween Coliseum 
and Armory. 
You can’t miss 


The horse sharpened with 


RED TIP CALKS 


is ready for the road at any time and can 
safely travel on any hill no matter how icy. 
| Red Tip Calks eliminate the necessity for 
long waits and delays for sharpening. They 
can be changed in 20 minutes, making your 
horse sure-footed and confident, ready 
to cope with any condition of road or 
fx weather. Send for Booklet S. i 
2 NEVERSLIP MANUFACTURING 60.5 

— NEW BRUNSWICK N.d. 


30 DAYS FREE TRIA 


and freight prepaid on the new 1915 
“RANGER” bicycle. Write at once for our 
big catalog and special offer. 

Marvelous improvements, Extraordinary 
values in our 1915 price offers. You can- 
WAG sot afford to buy without getting our /atest 

Al propositions. WRITE TODAY. 

Boys, be a “Rider Agent” and make big 
| money taking orders for bicycles and sup- 
! plies. Get our liberal terms on a sample 
= to introduce the new “RANGER.” 

TIRES, equipment, sundries and every- 
V/ thing in the bicycle line half usual prices. Lowest 
W prices on Motorcycle and Automobile Supplies. 


Y MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. S-55, CHICAGO 


POULTRY SECRETS — MAKE GOOD INCOME 


Valuable 100-page poultry data-book—just off the press—tells 
beginner how to avoid costly errors—experience of successful 
breeders—how they started, grew, etc., Free to you. 

Simplifies poultry-keeping—gives explicit instructions how -to 
make money with hens, show birds—how to get 100% hatches— 
invaluable for— 

BEGINNERS, FARMERS AND FANCIERS 

Book contains pictures of 30 poultry houses—tells best way to 

market fowl; describes our complete line of guaranteed incubators, 


brooders, hovers, etc. 9-A H St.. Buffalo, N. ¥ 
“ enry St. alo, N. ¥. 
Robert Essex Incubator Co. 87-0 Barciay St., New York City 


Print Your Own 
Cards, circulars, book, newspaper, &c. PRESS 
(ALS, $5, Larger $18, Rotary $60.Save money. Print 
for others. All easy, rules sent. Write factory 

i, for press catalog, TYPE, cards, paper, sam- 
(i) ples, &c. THE PRESS CO., Meriden, Conn. 


WANTED NEW IDEAS fis: Bf 

List of In- 
ventions Wanted by manufacturers and $1,000,000 in 
prizes offered for inventions. Our four books sent 
Free. Patents secured or our Fee Returned. 


Victor J. Evans & Co., 1 Ninth St., Washington, D.C. 


Roc cite nee i eee es atte Meee Sa 

ANTED —AN IDEA! Who can think of 

some simple thing to patent? 

Protect your ideas, they may bring you wealth, 

Write for ‘Needed Inventions’’ and ‘“‘How to Get Your 

Patent and Your Money.”” RANDOLPH & Co., Dept. 137, 
Patent Attorneys, Washington, D.C. 
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The Tragedy of the Pipe of Peace ‘ 


Whe DEAR AUNT: Hennry Begg and 
me just had our examination in fiz- 
zieology and arithmetick and Hennry said 
we otto rite and let you know how we came 
out. It was a pretty hard examination but 
we both came through. We were examined 
in our skellton in fizzieology and had twenty 
questions of bones witch were pretty hard. 
The questions were all the way from our 
skull to our feet witch cuvered a good deel 
of ground. 

Hennry left out part of his skull in one 
question and I missed part of my backbone 
and the big bone in my legg but we both re- 
membered enough to pass with and are 
verry glad we are through with our skellton 
for good. 

A boy out playen does not know he has 
so menny bones but when he has fizzieology 
examination all of them come out. It is 
not supprizen that a boy would miss some 
of his bones and Hennry and me are glad 
we did not leeve enny more bones out of 
our skellton than we did. Hennry remem- 
bered leeven out part of his skull as soon as 
the examination was over but it was too 
late then but he had put in enough to pass 
with ennyway. 

Examination is a grate releef to you when 
itisover. You are all reddy with your paper 
on your desk wunderen what she is goen to 
rite down on the bored for the furst ques- 
tion and if you know it or not. Itisa grate 
strane on all of you. 

Some of the boys know it the furst thing 
and start to rite down the anser before she 
hardly gets the furst question on the bored 
but a good menny of the boys have to wate 
and think and bite the penholder so as to 
get it out of thare memmery. And they 
suffer a grate deel moar than ennybody 
knows but them. 

If you could see them all with thare fore- 
heds rinkuld up and sometimes twisten 


| thare hare for help you would see how 


mutch sufferen you can get out of onley 
twenty questions. 

Sometimes you do not know the furst 
anser but you are hoapful for the seckond 
question but it is not enny better and you 
would almost give ennything if you could 
look in the book just for a minnet but it is 
no use because she is watchen you all the 
time. And when:the boy rite neckst to you 
is-riten down his skull and uther bones as 
fast as he can and you are sitten there 
tryen to think of the middul part of your 
backbone soze you can go on, it is a turble 
feelen and you are almost desperit but it is 
no use. 

Sometimes: you will wissper to the boy 
in frunt of you over his shoulder soze he 
will purhapps help you out but he is busy 
riten soze he does not hear you or else he is 
afrade to anser for feer of the teecher and 
you would give almost ennything to look 
over his shoalder and see what he is riten 
but she is watchen you agen. 

You can heer them scratchen pens all 
round you wile you are looken on the seelen 
or the flore.or out the windo for the anser 
but it is not thare. After wile you are so 
discurridged you’could almost cry and you 
rite down something soze not to leeve the 
anser blank but you know you are onley 
gessen. : 

Hennry and me were both tired on our 
way home to dinner after fizzieology ex- 
amination and Hennry said you would 
never think you could get so menny ques- 
tions out of our skellton and he was offle 
glad it was over and we were in our mussels 
now. But he said he was goen to take his 
mussels home nites and studdy them after 


this soze he would not have to wurry so | 
‘a littul. Billy wisspered he thought he was 


mutch the neckst time. 

Hennry and me had some new expeari- 
ences the uther day witch will probily be 
verry valyubul to us in fewchure and 
Hennry said we mite as well tell you about 
it because it would probily come out some 
time ennyway and you would find out about 
it so it would be better for us to tell you 
furst. But it has been kept seacrut so far 
from everybody except the boys who were 
in it. 

It was a new-kind of gaim called Indian 
Worfare and you.play it with a duzen boys 
or so down in the woods. Furst you go 
down on the bank of the crick and take off 
all of your close ecsept pance and hide them 
till you want them agen. Then you streek 


_ beside of Billy. and Hennry. 


yourself all over with diffrunt-cullered mud 
on your chesst and leggs and your face and 
put a fether in your hare and then you hol- 
ler and hoop through the woods with a 
speer and a wooden tommyhawk killen each 
uther for Indians. It is verry exsiten hiden 
behind the trees and then rushen out and 
killen somebody and you can make it last 
most all the afternoon. 

It was the furst time Hennry and me 
plade it and after it is over you bild a 
camfire in the woods and all sit round and 
smoak the pipe of peace. Billy Gibbs read 
about it in a book of his and it is the onley 
way you can be frendly agen after you are 
in a battul. Billy borrered one of his 
father’s pipes and a pockutful of tobacco. 

It was a pipe with a long stemm and a 
small bole but pretty strong for its sighs. 
Billy’s father smoaked it ever since Billy 
was a small boy and Billy thought it would 
be a fine pipe to smoak the pipe of peace 
with and we would be abul to get it back 
before supper soze his father would not 
miss it. 

Billy hid it under a dedd logg till the 
gaim was over and we bilt the camfire and 
all set round in aserkle like Indians grunten 
and waten to smoak the pipe of peace and 
be frends agen. It was a bewtiful Ottum 
day about fore o’clock and Billy got the 
pipe from under the dedd logg and filled it 
with tobacco and then he put a live cole on 
it out of the camfire and took the furst 
draw until it was goen pretty good and 
passed it on. 

Then the neckst boy took a big draw and 
cofft a littul because the smoak went up his 
nose and passed it on. 

Then Hennry took a big draw and said 
How! verry loud and brave and passed 
it on. 

Then I took a draw and blew out a big 
lot of smoak and it went all round to Billy 
Gibbs agen. 

It was a grate deel of fun the furst time 
round and new to all of us. Then it went 
around the seckond time not quite so fast 
but all the boys taken thare draw after each 
uther. By the forth time round some of the 
boys had enough but they would not say 
so furst. 

When it came back to Billy Gibbs he 
took his last draw and passed it on and he 
said he gessed he would go out in the woods 
and scowt a littul. He was afrade thare 
mite be savvidges waten to attackt us. He 
was a littul pale and drops of swet on his 
forehed but probily from feer. 

Pretty soon he disuppeered in the woods 
and staggurd out of site. Then Hennry lade 
the pipe down and said it was pretty hot 
for him clost to the camfire and he gessed 
he would scowt a little and get some fresh 
air. 

He said some uther boy could have his 
draws till he came back. He was a littul 
swetty on his forehed and seamed to be ina 
hurry to go. 

The pipe of peace was out by this time 
but nobody seamed to care. 

By this time my stummick began to be 
in sevear pane and verry doubtful about 
stayen down. I thought I would go and 
see if Hennry needed ennything. I was not 
sure how long I would be abul to keep my 
stummick down from the way it felt witch 
was verry strainge. 

In a littul wile I could see Billy Gibbs 
layen stretcht out on the bank of the crick 
with his face rite in the edge of the wotter 
and Hennry was layen beside of him letten 
the wotter wosh his face when it would 
come up. 

Both of them were quite pale and groned 


sunstruck from playen so hard in the hot 
sun. His war paint was all washt off his 


| face and so was Hennry’s. 


In a minnet I thought I would lay down 
I thought 
maybe the cool wotter commen up-on’ my 


face would help to keep my stummick 


down. ; 

Pretty soon you could see most of the 
boys layen on the bank of the crick on ‘all 
sides of us doen the same as me and Hennry 
and Billy Gibbs. 

Sometimes the boys would grone apart 
and sometimes they would grone together. 
It must have been a grate site and none of 
us expeckted to see home agen. 


Billy Gibbs forgot the pipe witch was 
layen by the camfire but he would no 
back and get it for ennything because 
smell of it would be too mutch for him; 
home. Oncet or twicet we tride to give 
warhoop on the way home but it wasq 
feebul and not mutch life to it. 4 

Hennry and me went in the back 
and we could smell the supper out of 
back dore witch almost made us as ba 
before. It was quite a wile before we a 
go in and face it. When we got 1 
kitchen we started to shivver agen 
Hennry said he gessed he would goh 
because he thought he was commen d 
with sumthing. I could heer him qui 
ways out of my windo upstares goen hi 

Hennry said neckst day it would be 
last pipe of peace for him. He almost 
agen after he got home. His muther} 
to make him eat some minns pie kept ¥ 
from supper and it hardly went dowr 
fore it was back up agen. 

It was a turrible expearience but He) 
said maybe it was good for us and wew 
never smoak agen. He was offle s¢ 
about the minns pie because he is af 
the taste of it will go agenst him fora 
time. ; 

Hennry and me forgot to tell you a 
a boy in our class who is tryen to pas 
his examinations because one of his a 
promist to give him a silver watch 
chane for Christmas. She must bea 
woman—don’t you think so?—to é1 
ridge a boy that way. A boy like that 
probily grow up to be a grate man 
studdyen so hard and will owe it all te 

Hennry and me lookt at some in 
juelry windo for two dollars chane an 
but we do not need enny watch to ma 
pass and if we get enny it would be aj 
supprize. Hennry said to ast you ni 
say ennything about smoaken the pi 
peace because Billy Gibbs is afradi 
father mite find out about the pipe wil 
out by the camfire yet. 

Hennry and me send love. 

Your affeckshunate nephew 


WILLIAM GRE! 


P.S. The watch in the juelry windo: 
a silver watch but made out of the Bi 
ship Mane. But the wurks would pr 
be the same.—W. G. —J. W. Fal 


Al Leaky Lake 


ae ca and unexpected result 0 
operation of the Panama Canal: 
making of a salt-water lake high abo\ 
level on the Isthmus. A lake that was 
fresh water last summer is now so sal! 
the water is not fit to drink, and fl 
spite of the fact that the bottom of th 
is much above the highest level whic 
high tides of the Pacific Ocean reach, 
Miraflores Lake is eight miles froi| 
Pacific Ocean, on the line of the cana) 
was created by the building of the ¥ 
way. It is fed by water from the! 
Gatun Lake, and plans had been ad/ 
prior to the opening of the canal for! 
the lake as a water supply for a num 
small towns. As soon as the cana 
placed in operation the water of Miré! 
Lake became noticeably salt, and its! 
as a drinking water supply disappeat} 
The salt, of course, comes from th 
water of the Pacific Ocean which wol 
way up into the lake through the ope! 
of the two locks between the lake ar’ 
level. Every time a boat goes up the) 
on the Pacific end a certain amount ! 
water goes along with it. : 
Salt water is heavier than fresh ” 
and consequently every time the lock 
are opened currents of fresh water ar) 
water quickly flow, until the lower fF 
the water in the lock is sea water al 
upper layer of water is fresh. 
water is much diluted before it finall 
into Miraflores Lake; but enough of 
there to become very noticeable. | 


sible markets for American goods—a 
ation that is complicated just now by a 
age of wool. 
‘ou have heard much about toys; but, 
inderstand the amazing change in the 
o trade, you must visit some of the plants. 
) toy factory in Massachusetts took 
Ne the entire force of a suspended ma- 
fie shop, two hundred and fifty men, 
, even then had to work day and night. 
i toy trade is with us to stay. Germany 
|, never recover more than a small pro- 
cion of the American patronage it has 
|. We have found out we can make the 
cis here. 
ou have heard much, also, about ani- 
colors. There is little so far that is 
rible; yet several plants in the United 
es which had been shut down or partly 
aantled are now running. Also, sys- 
atic efforts are being made to bring 
it a color-making industry in this coun- 
r We have a new vision on colors, as we 
#2 on other things. 
ther people abroad have undergone 
bipt changes of viewpoint too. One 
a, not long after the beginning of the 
, a young Englishman, minus his mon- 
came down the gangplank of an 
m liner at New York. No sooner had 
anded than he sent out a big batch of 
tors worded something like this: 


am in the United States to make 
ngements for my jobbing house, in 
don, to handle American goods, such 
Pant to become effective immedi- 
y on the cessation of hostilities. We 
23 bought largely in Germany and Aus- 
i but we shall not resume Made in Ger- 
y goods if we can make satisfactory 
ases here in America.”’ 


his is not a fairy story. Since that first 
lishman came over this sort of thing 
abeen duplicated time and again. From 
st every civilized nation men have 
ye to New York and other American 
ts to lay their wires for the new game. 
; a game that is literally forced on them. 
fy must play it or quit. 

| Chinese merchant came from Hong- 
(g and spent weeks here arranging for 
ls to substitute for those he had bought 
ermany. Most of all he wanted fancy 
and articles that he could use as sou- 
; and these souvenirs he hopes to sell 
1:, in part, to Americans touring China! 
| 


i 
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Z 
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ey were planning to give the Prince 
irst shot at a tiger that day, and the 
led sport was the usual cut-and- 
(performance staged for distinguished 
ors in that part of the world. Shooting 
\ been suspended over a huge area of 
le for two or three months, and every 
t for some weeks goats and bullocks 
‘been tethered at certain of the more 
sy accessible points to act as lures. 


, to allow the guest of honor to 
shter a record number of beasts in a 


y. 
Reattieally every member of the big 
17, two to each elephant, carried guns; 
/it was generally understood that the 
2e was to be allowed the first chance at 
ything seared up, and that the others 
not to shoot except to prevent the 
de of game, the mauling of a beater, 
1e injury of an elephant—the latter 


slaughter records for Europe, if not 
vhole world. There was no doubt of 
act that the restraint of the thing was 
ime to him, however; in cha was 
had been importuning the Mahara- 
m go out after a tiger on foot, 
the practice made famous by the 
aearted old Maharana of Udaipur. 
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THE SILENT SHUFFLE 


(Concluded from Page 9) 


He arranged with American manufacturers 
to make him lines of nice Chinese articles. 

From Montreal came a merchant who 
wanted hardware specialties. A wholesale 
druggist in Italy came after druggists’ sup- 
plies. Glass buyers from Belgium, South 
America and Honolulu have been in Pitts- 
burgh. A mail-order man came down from 
Newfoundland, ready to take almost any- 
thing he could get that was suitable. From 
Portugal came a merchant after perfum- 
ery, stationery, office supplies and various 
foodstuffs. A man from Spain wanted gold 
leaf; and another buyer from England— 
England repeats very often—wanted fobs 
and imitation bronze statuettes! 

The mails have carried a tremendous vol- 
ume of such inquiries too. Thus you get 
some idea of the shuffle. 

And then, just now, there are the war 
orders. For example, one large American 
harness manufactory got a contract for 
twelve hundred thousand harnesses and 
sixty thousand saddles, to be delivered at 
the rate of one thousand sets, of six har- 
nesses each, every week. This order was 
far in excess of its own capacity, so it sub- 
let the bulk of the contract to fourteen other 
harness factories. 

Another big concern captured a contract 
for sixty thousand harnesses, and sublet 
much of the work in Chicago, Louisville, 
Oklahoma City, Houston, Dallas, and 
other cities. 

So far American shoe factories have re- 
ceived orders for between one and two mil- 
lion pairs of army shoes. A million blankets 
are being made in this country for the 
foreign armies; also, large quantities of 
sweaters, stacks of underwear, and so on 
indefinitely. The steel mills and ship- 
builders are ‘reported to have contracts for 
war vessels and submarines. Automobile- 
truck makers are working three shifts. 

Of course, however, all this does not 
prove that the United States is bboming— 
not yet! We must count the losses as well 
as the gains. Shoedealers, for instance, will 
tell you that people are wearing their old 
shoes. The farm-implement makers are not 
happy because they are not selling any 
goods in Europe. The piano business is bad 
and many lines of business are suffering. 

Yet if these individual glimpses show us 
anything they show that strange and new 
and vast opportunities are hovering over 
this land to-day. 


This being, for many reasons, entirely 
out of the question, the young firebrand 
curbed his impatience as best he could, but 
stubbornly drew the line at firing at any- 
thing but running game. He shot like a 
flash and with rare judgment; but, as he 
persisted in aiming his first shots wide in 
order to force the skulking quarry to a run, 
the latter was, not infrequently, only 
wounded, or even missed, as it darted away 
through the dense jungle grass. 

Several leopards, a tiger or two, and a 
small rhinoceros had fallen to the Prince’s 
rifle in the morning’s shooting; and, with 
that particular stretch of jungle apparently 
completely swept by the lines of beaters, the 
Maharajah was about to give the word for 
the hunt to make for the tiffin rendezvous 
when a hulking male leopard broke cover 
and came slinking along, looking for an open- 
ing in our line of elephants. When the big 
cat came opposite the Prince’s elephant the 
Maharajah, at the request of the former, let 
drive a quick shot into the grass at its feet. 

As the uptossed particles of earth stung 
his tawny side the surprised beast, snarling 
savagely and snapping in the direction of 
the shot, rose straight into the air. The 
quick-shooting Prince raked the furry ball 
of kinetic energy with a very clever shot 
before it struck the ground; but a second 
shot—eyidently a narrow miss—did not 
stop its rush for cover, which it found in a 
thick clump of tufted elephant grass di- 
rectly in front of Frederick William’s steady 
old pachyderm. Here, with only a strong 
musklike smell indicating his presence, he 
persisted in skulking, and no amount of 
shouting and shooting could bring him out. 

Frederick William leaned over the edge 
of his howdah for two or three minutes, a 
gathering impatience showing in his puck- 
ered brows; and then, before his shooting 
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OUP! 
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The key-note 

Your soup is actually the 
key-note of your dinner—the 
“tonic as musicians say, which 
gives character to the entire 
—  tepast. And you seldom ‘strike 
| a happier key than . 


y 


TOMATO 
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—* 


Its exceptional quality is in 
tone with the most elaborate 


menu; while its piquant flavor is 


indeed a tonic to any appetite, 


however critical or jaded. 4 


kind’ is recognized as the stand- 


ard of excellence in tomato soup. 
Do you enjoy it on your table 
as often as you should? 


21 kinds 10c a can 

Asparagus Clam Chowder Pea 
Beef Consommé Pepper Pot 
pentles Julienne Printanier 

ony. Mock Turtle Tomato 
Chicken ' ee 
Chicken-Gumbo Mulligatawny Tomato-Okra 

r. Mutton Broth Vegetable 


Ox Tail 


LOOK FOR THE RED-AND-WHITE LABEL 


(Okra 
Clam Bouillon Vermicelli-Tomato 
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Salesmanship 


For Boys 


UST as the coéperative 

and continuation 
schools in industrial cen- 
ters afford boys the oppor- 
tunity of learning the 
trades while they are pur- 
suing their regular school 
studies, so the Curtis Plan 
for boys is a school for 
salesmanship without in- 
terference with the boys’ 
other duties. The plan is 
endorsed by educators of 
national reputation. For 
example: 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
December 3, 1914 


The Curtis Publishing Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Gentlemen: 

I am glad to tell you that we 
appreciate what. you are doing 
with your boys through your 
Sales Division. I feel that the 
training the boys get in this 
work is of inestimable value to 
them. 

Mr. P. O. Powell, who has 
been elected by our school 
board to supervise the work of 
all the newsboys in the city, 
reports to me that your work 
with the boys is very excellent. 

We have quite a number of 
these boys who attend our 
Continuation School during the 
entire morning and sell your 
periodicals in the afternoon. I 
feel that the work they are 
doing under the direction of 
your Sales Department is of 
distinct educational value. You 
are making men. 

Yours very sincerely, 


(Signed) R. L. COOLEY 


Director of Industrial Education 


If you have a boy, and if 
you want him to earn his 
own spending money and 
at the same time get a 
splendid business training 
which will be of value to 
him as long as he lives, 
we should like to hear 
from you. Thousands of 
other boysare now getting 
this training by selling 
The Saturday Evening Post 
after school hours on 
Thursdays and Fridays. 
You owe it to your boy 
to give him this chance. 

A line of inquiry will 
bring everything neces- 
sary, including a booklet 
which has interested thou- 
sands of parents, entitled 
‘What Shall I Do With 
My Boy?’’ Address 

Box 719, Sales Division 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
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companion, the Maharajah, could protest, 
he clambered quickly over and slid to the 
ground. He dropped his rifle as he went 
down on all fours from the impact of the 
ten-foot fall, but regained it an instant later 
and started full-tilt into the tangle of giant 
grass that concealed his quarry. 

The latter, seeing, scenting or sensing the 
new enemy on the ground, started out to 
offer battle; but what might have been a 
very pretty little encounter was spoiled by 
a veritable fusillade from the ring of ele- 
phants, which was responsible for turning 
the skin of the largest leopard that was shot 
in India that season into something not un- 
suggestive of an overworked porous plaster. 

The Prince was reported ‘“‘pouty” for 
some time on account of having his duel 
spoiled by his solicitous hosts; but some 
lively sport in the afternoon put him in 
good temper again, and when the Mahara- 
jah sent for me to join them at tea on our 
return to camp he was bubbling over with 
spirits. At the moment I joined them, in- 
deed, he was uproarious over having mixed 
some paprika and chutney with the mar- 
malade, on which one of the officers of his 
suite started to indulge a very healthy 
appetite, but became serious and thought- 
ful at once when, in response to his queries 
regarding Kiao-chau, I said I thought there 
was no question that Japan considered 
Tsingtau a bar to its ambition for attaining 
Far Eastern hegemony, both political and 
commercial. 

We retired to reclining chairs after tea 
and talked until it was time for the Prince 
to change his attire for eight-o’ clock dinner. 
To be more exact, I talked, and Frederick 
William questioned and prompted. At 
first I endeavored to confine my comments 
to the many admirable features of German 
colonial theory and practice, which I frankly 
believed in and regarding which I could 
speak with unfeigned enthusiasm; but 
when I became noncommittal, or even 
politely mendacious, concerning other things 
I felt to be less admirable, he brought me 
up short at once. 

“Please give me the—how do you Yan- 
kees put it?—the straight of it,” he cut in 
once. “I know there are many things well 
done in our colonies, but I am also aware 
that there are other things which some— 
yourself, for instance—would think were 
done better in the colonies of Great Britain 
or the Netherlands. Let us talk of those.” 

At the end of half an hour I found myself 
speaking as freely, and also as plainly, as to 
one of my own countrymen. From my own 
standpoint, of course, it would have been 
infinitely more interesting if my questioner 

could have been drawn into discussion. For 
the most part, however, he simply turned 
over the pages of my observations as he 
might have turned the pages of an annual 
colonial report — pleased at this, disap- 
pointed in that, interested in all; and yet 
with a preconceived notion that everything 
was so well-grounded at the bottom that 
the intelligence was really of little moment 
after all. 


A Straight Talk About Germany 


It was this attitude—sensed rather than 
realized through any direct expression— 
which doubtless made it easy for Frederick 
William to take so good-naturedly my by 
no means mildly spoken strictures on the 
stern, repressive military rule of the Ger- 
mans in Southwest Africa, as well as on a 
number of other thingsthat I felt—and feel— 
are done much better in British, Dutch and 
American colonies than in those of the 
Fatherland. The Prince, as I have inti- 
mated, adroitly avoided entering into any 
discussion, refraining especially from com- 
ment of a political nature. Twice or thrice, 
however, he skated near the edge, and I 
found each instance worth pondering. 

In speaking of the Samoas I had men- 
tioned meeting there, in the course of a 
South Sea yachting cruise in 1904, the able 
and amiable Doctor Solf, destined later to 
be appointed German Colonial Secretary. 
A hundred times since I had tried to puzzle 
out Germany’s purpose in keeping so able 
a man in so comparatively unimportant a 
post. Suddenly the thought flashed through 
my mind that the Prince might be led to 
say something on the subject; and, heed- 
less of the impropriety of the query, I 
blurted out: 

“T have often wondered, Your Imperial 
Highness, why, with German Samoa of but 
a fraction of the commercial importance of 
the British and French colonies in the 
Pacific, your country should have kept 


there for years a man who is in ability head 
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and shoulders above the colonial governors 
in Papéiti, Suva and Nouméa.” 

A little nettled, I have always thought, 
at my assumption of the insignificance of 
German Samoa, the Prince was moved to 
instant and somewhat unguarded reply. 

“German Samoa is more important to us 
than any other of our South Pacific posses- 
sions,’’ he said, with some heat; “more im- 
portant to us, perhaps, than the Societys to 
France or the Fijis to Britain.’”’ Then, with 
a note of regret in his voice: “But Pago 
Pago, which fell into the lap of your coun- 
try without an effort from Washington, 
would have served our purpose far better 
than Apia.’ It was, of course, the ideal 
naval station, made possible by American 
control of the incomparable Pago Pago Har- 
bor, to which Frederick William referred. 

The Prince was on thin ice again for a 
moment when, in speaking of Asiatic Turkey 
and the great Mesopotamian reclamation 
project, I told him that, on leaving India, 
I planned to go by the Persian Gulf to 
Bassora, up the Tigris to Bagdad and Mosul, 
and thence by caravan to Deyr and Aleppo. 

“T envy you from the bottom of my 
heart,” he said earnestly, and the rather 
unpleasantly staring glance, with which 
he had kept me fixed as he fired his ques- 
tions, turned for a space to the darkening 
northwest, the eager eyes softening as 
they visioned—who knows what? 


An Example of Royal Nerve 


Was it Babylon, Nineveh, Hitt, and the 
ebb and flow of the hosts of Alexander, 
Xenophon, Cyrus—pictures of the past? 
Or was it the vital, vivid present, with the 
dams and laterals of the great Willcocks 
reclamation scheme, turning the desert back 
to Eden, and the German-built Bagdad 
Railroad, reaching out steel tentacles to 
bind it to the Fatherland? Or was it a 
picture of the future, with red-white-and- 
black flags snapping defiantly in the desert 
wind from station, steamer and barracks, 
with the desert sun glinting on serried rows 
of spiked helmets, and with industrious 
German colonies growing fat on the stored 
wealth of the Tigro-Euphrates silt? 

For a minute, or two or three, the Prince 
was lost in a reverie. Then, drawing him- 
self up in his chair, he repeated: 

“T envy you from the bottom of my 
heart. Mesopotamia, Syria, Palestine—it 
is the most interesting region in the world 
to me,” he went on more briskly—“‘inter- 
esting not only on account of what it has 
been, but also because of what it still may 
be. You will doubtless meet my father’s 
protégés of the Deutsche Orient Gesellschaft 
at Babylon and Assur. They are doing re- 
markable work, especially Doctor Kolde- 
way, at Babylon; but I myself am rather 
more interested in that of Meissner Pasha, 
who should be in Bagdad by the time you 
arrive. He is a German, but has spent the 
last twenty-eight years in railroad work in 
Asiatic Turkey. He built the Pilgrims’ 
Railroad to Medina and is now pushing the 
Bagdad line. 

“You may also encounter Baron O— 
somewhere along your caravan route. If 
you do, tell him some of the things you have 
told me this evening. He will be interested. 
He is one of the cleverest men in Germany 
and also one of the most likable. Doubt- 
less you have heard of him. He was amem- 
ber of the German Railroad Commission 
that visited America a few years ago.”’ 

It chanced that I had not, at the time, 
heard of Baron O ; and so it was not 
unnatural that I should inquire whether 
he, like Meissner Pasha, was also working 
in connection with the Bagdad Railroad. 

“AO is nominally a member of our 
diplomatic corps,’’ was the reply; ‘‘but his 
work is in special rather than regular chan- 
nels. Wherever the need of a very clever 
man develops he is thrown into the breach.” 

My quick look of interest was inoppor- 
tune; for the Prince—doubtless realizing 
that a very natural question for an inquisi- 
tive person to ask at this juncture would be 
regarding Germany’s need of a very clever 
man in the middle of the Mesopotamian 
Desert in that year of grace—began volubly 
explaining that Baron O ’s interest in 
Asiatic Turkey was purely archeological; 
adding that his discovery of a colossal 
Hittite statue near Mardin, in 1911, had 
been acclaimed the find of the year. 

In subsequent conversations I vainly 
endeavored to draw the Prince into express- 
ing himself on India in general, and espe- 
cially on the Indian and Anglo-Indian 
soldier. His answers were always in ‘the 
form of polite generalities. Only once do I 
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recall his venturing a comment which migh: 
have been taken to indicate that his ap 
proval was any less sweeping than he woule 
have one believe. This was when, speaking 
of a brilliant feat of pig sticking by one o) 
the Britishers, I expressed my admira’ 
for the cleverness of both Indian and A 
Indian officers at the more vigorous fe 
of out-door sport. 

“They are, indeed, clever,” admitted 
Prince; ‘“‘but pig stieking, tent pegg 
shikar and polo are not the whole of a 
dier’s training.” 

“Most of their frontier wars have 
won by the men who could shoot and 
however,” I said; ‘‘and so was the 
African War.” 

“True,” was the reply; “but the Ja 
ese won their war against the Russians 
their commissariat and hospital se’ 
and these—and many other things, in 
besides shooting and riding—will fi 
heavily in the wars of the future.” 

This was becoming interesting; 
though I tried to keep the talk on the se 
track by asserting that none of these t 
appeared to be seriously neglected i 
British army, Frederick William sheer 
and began one of his characteristic 
bardments of questions, this time 0 
comparative showings of the Ge 
British and Dutch New Guinea holdin: 

For sheer sang-froid nothing that 
of the Crown Prince quite equaled h 
havior on the morning of one of the ch 
hunts arranged for him by the Maharajal 
12 It was just before breakfast 
one of those remarkable, half doglike 
catlike hunting leopards, slipping awa; 
its keeper, climbed stealthily into 
banyan tree, under which the Prince’ 
was pitched, and, in a fit of sheer play 
ness, precipitated itself into the midst 
group of officers to whom Frederick Wi 
was holding forth on the joys of st 
dueling. : 

The fact that, judging from the so 
there had been high revel at headquar 
up to the wee sma’ hours may have h 
something to do with the nerves of mos 
the higher-ups of the party being a bit ( 
of hand that morning. At any rate, wi 
out waiting long enough to see | 
beast was a tame one, and muzzled at 
all but one of the party bolted as pret 
itately as though scattered by a bomb 
Prince—it was he who stood fast— 
nonchalant shift of his favorite slo 
shouldered stance, coolly proceeded to 
plain to a rather nonplused cheetah, 
lieu of other listeners, the intricacies 
smallsword practice, punctuating his spe 
with expository passes with his cigarett 
the empty air. , 


The Mettle of the Crown Pri 


From the foregoing it will readily bes 
that it is but a jumbled lot of diverse, ¢ 
conflicting, impressions which were foi 
as a consequence of my brief contact 
India, with the future ruler of the Ger! 
Empire, and that nothing approachir 
clean-cut characterization is possible f 
them. I have heard many—even | 
mans—in all parts of the world say ' 
the Crown Prince was rattle-headed 
impetuous; that he cared more for s 
and a good time than for the welfar 
his country. $ 

That he has been impetuous, even fa) 
headed in his impetuosity, there is! 
doubt; but that he weighs anything—! 
everything—in the world against his ¢! 
try’s welfare is absurd. Those who W! 
damn with faint praise say that Fredi 
William will never be the man his fath} 
which is probably a fairly safe asser 
The Kaiser is one of the outstanding fig 
of his generation, and the Crown Prine! 
yet to show that he is a character of € 
unusual forcefulness; but there is | 
stuff, sterling stuff, in him—make no} 
take about that. 7 

There is iron behind that devil-may+ 
something-doing-all-the-time manner-} 
and there is blood flowing in that jauj 
carried body. It may not be the blood 
iron of his famous progenitor, Frederict 
Great; or the blood and iron of his gt 
father, William the Great; or yet the P 
and iron of his father, whom some mes 
also calling William the Great. The) 
Prince, who bears the name of all the, 
cast in a lesser mold, both ment 
physically, than any of them; but, 
that, let no one believe that, in t 
fire through which Frederick W. 
passing, the blood of him will not p 
or the iron of him not ring true. 
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MIE BEES IN A HURRY 


(Continued from Page 4) 


chances are that none of these would 
e been put on the list, with the possible 
sption of Representative Mann, from 
hois. They are the real beneficiaries at 
ent. They are the men who have cashed 
.n the Republican rejuvenation; but 
jther the Republicans will cash in with 
nremains to be seen. Whitman won a 
q victory in New York. Willis won a 
victory in Ohio. Herrick excited ad- 
ation by his efficient work during the first 
»3 of the European war, as Ambassador 
. ‘rance. 
fann had displayed much legislative 
nt and considerable strength in con- 
ting the affairs of a small Republican 
‘ority in the National House of Repre- 
satives. The party had displayed vital- 
. These were vital men and vigorous, 
in the eye of the public. Naturally 
w were given each his bee. Naturally, 
P they had no objections. 
‘f the lot, Mann had proved up and 
‘rick had a sentimental value. Whitman 
> Willis were and are merely young 
os who came in on the tide and who 
‘e their proving up to do. It will be a 
+, at least, before the acid test is applied 
ese and the others. Many things may 
ue ina year. Notone of the lot may 
sonsidered a year from now; but they 
‘strutting their little struts to-day, and 
‘interesting features of a non-interesting 
‘on, and as such to be considered. 
ames R. Mann is the Republican leader 
ne House of Representatives, and in all 
yability will continue to be the leader 
e Sixty-fourth Congress, which, unless 
called into extra session, will begin its 
lative work in December, 1915. Mann, 
e present Congress, has had but one 
dred and twenty-odd Republicans, out 
u total membership of four hundred 
thirty-five, under his leadership; but 
the next Congress his followers will be 
eased in number, for the Democrats, 
ead of having a majority of almost one 
dred and fifty, will not have in the com- 
‘Congress a majority to exceed thirty. 
hat will make Mann’s job harder, for 
‘e has been not much for him to do with 
je great odds against him but hold his 
es steady and make his protests as 
ful and as resonant as he could. It 
be different with a hundred or so more 
_behind him and a margin so much nar- 
er between him and control. However, 
il be different for the Democrats, also, 
there need be no speculation on those 
3es. 


: American Nominated in Paris 


{ann was elected first to the Fifty-fifth 
gress, from Chicago, and has been sent 
« regularly ever since. He is a square- 
ed, square-toed, squar2-headed citizen, 
1.aserious mind, a serious conception of 
duties, a flaming partisanship, and a 
.t of fair play. He has a reputation as 
orker and as a student. There is noth- 
frivolous or incidental about him. He 
ts hard, fights fairly and fights con- 
ously. It is his opinion that a Demo- 
le measure, per se, is not a patriotic 
sure, and he belabors everything Dem- 
tie unceasingly and vigorously. 

t the same time there is nothing petty 
iarrow-minded about his partisanship. 
dlays the game from his angle and plays 
ith an adequate conception of the rules. 
seeks every advantage, but he seeks 
infair advantage. His opponents like 
and so do his followers. He is an able 
lamentarian, has a wide knowledge of 
mechanics of government, talks well, 
can compromise when compromise is 


here is nothing magnetic about Mann, 
much to appeal to the popular imagina- 
- Heis a citizen with a set of whiskers 
aked with gray, a rather cold eye and a 
e of responsibility; but there is no get- 
away from the fact that he is capable, 
‘ageous and consistent. He has been 
lar in all his political doings. He stood 
n the flurry of 1912 and he is standing 
ret. The basic principles of the Repub- 
1 faith are firmly rooted in him. 

after piloting his minority through 
present session of Congress he shows 
‘in the opening months of the next Con- 
3, which will take him over to 1916, 
n the elimination tests will begin, there 
at be active consideration of Mann— 
at be. Maybe there will not be; but it 


/ 


seems to me he contains considerable of the 
raw material needed for the construction 
of a Republican candidate—provided, of 
course, there are any leads and dips in that 
raw material tending toward the newer 
sort of Republicanism which will be essen- 
tial if the Republican comeback is to be a 
real comeback and not 2 mere spasm. 

Myron T. Herrick has had political am- 
bitions for a good many years. Some of 
these have been gratified and some have 
not. Quite modestly, when he arrived 
from France a short time ago, with the 
Grand Cross of the Legion of Honor decorat- 
ing his bosom—the same conferred outside 
the three-mile limit in order to comply with 
certain constitutional limitations for such 
decorations—quite modestly Mr. Herrick 
disclaimed any presidential ambitions and 
said such talk was nonsense, or words to 
that deprecatory effect. 

However, he cannot escape. He has 
already been nominated for president by a 
Paris newspaper, and the day is probably 
not far distant when some American news- 
paper will nominate M.Jusserand, the French 
ambassador to this country, for President 
of France, thus preserving and cementing 
the international amenities. 


The Best Looking of the Bees 


Moreover, there has been much definite 
talk about Herrick in the columns of vari- 
ous organs of opinion—opinion of the 
editors—and there is no doubt there is a 
sort of Herrick sentiment—not political, 
perhaps, but based on the excellent per- 
formance of his trying duties in France 
during the early days of the war. Politics 
has been a sort of side line with Herrick, 
though he has dipped into that'side line quite 
extensively. His real occupation is busi- 
ness. He is a banker of considerable note 
and is identified with many large business 
concerns. 

The secret of the sudden flaming into 
popularity of Herrick is that, though am- 
bassadorial in all his relations to his own 
country and to France, he was also the ex- 
pert business man in his dealings with the 
people. He is a suave, cultivated, polished 
man of affairs, and he applied high-class 
business methods to his position in Paris. 
The result was that his organization handled 
the multitude of pressing problems—for 
each individual had an individual problem— 
in a skillful and expeditious manner; and 
Herrick secured and held a large applause. 

Inasmuch as he is a Republican, and a 
steadfast one, it was quite natural that re- 
turning tourists who had come under the 
spell of his efficiencies, and newspapers 
here and correspondents there, thinking of 
something nice to say about him, said the 
nicest thing that could be said, and spoke of 
his perfect—to them—eligibility for the 
presidential nomination in 1916. 

Of course Herrick and his performances 
will be somewhat historical by the time 
candidates are seriously considered; but, 
aside from his excellencies as an ambassa- 
dor, he has a good political record from a 
Republican viewpoint. He was governor 
of Ohio for one term and has been in the 
limelight politically in that state for some 
time. His friends had hopes for him when 
Taft became President—hopes hinging on 
the Secretaryship of the Treasury; but, 
instead of taking the banker from Cleve- 
land, Mr. Taft selected the wholesale gro- 
cer from Chicago for that position. 

Undeniably Herrick is the handsomest of 
all those thus early proposed for the nomi- 
nation at this time, and the best groomed. 
He really is quite a figure of a man. He 
was of the Hanna contingent in Ohio, which 
may or may not militate against him; but 
if he takes this thing seriously it is quite 
probable there will be ample publicity pro- 
vided for him, describing in detail both his 
affiliations and his achievements, for he is 
rich—quite rich. 

So far, his place in the sun is due to his 
momentary prominence as an actor in the 
tremendous theater of war. If certain com- 
plications had not arisen in connection 
with the filling of the ambassadorship to 
France with a Democrat, thus giving Her- 
rick his chance to remain in Paris, there 
would not have been much to the Herrick 
boom—or any boom at all, it is likely; but 
as ambassador he excited the admiration 
of the people and showed excellent capa- 
bilities in a series of trying and delicate 
situations. What there will be to Herrick 
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For 
Factory 
Stockrooms 
Warehouses 
Libraries 
Retail Stores 


stable Shely. 


““Needs No Tools’’ 


We believe this to be the most easily 
handled and adjusted, the best constructed, 
the handsomest steel shelving. Yet we are 
able to keep its price about that of wood. 

Allsteel Shelving can be erected, shelves 
spaced—or re-arranged—quickly—with- 
out tools—and with no bolts, rivets nor 
screws to fuss with. To change shelf 
spacing, merely lift off shelf, re-adjust in- 
terlocking bar supports at sides and put 
shelf back. That’s all! 

Finished in baked-on enamel, olive 
green. In stock, standard widths and 
depths. Special sizes furnished promptly. 
Write for free booklet and address of agent. 


gives 25% to 35% more filing capacity per 
drawer — with less floor space consumed. 
Lasting protection for valuable papers 
from fire and dampness, rats and thievery. 
Drawers never can warp, stick nor swell. 
In wide or narrow units. Mahogany, oak 
and olive green finishes. Four-examples of 
Allsteel Filing and Ofice Equipment—out 
of many hundreds—are shown on this page. 


Handsome Catalog Free 


Permit us to send you 64-page catalog 
and name of nearest Allsteel agent. so that 
you can investigate and compare Allsteel 
with any filing equipment. Address 


S$ 


Caine Gotan) 
Reg.U.S. Pat. Off, 
The General Fireproofing Company 
444 E, Logan Avenue Youngstown, Ohio 


Branches: New York and Chicago 
Agencies Everywhere 


View of an ‘‘Allsteel’’ Shelving installation in 
the stockroom of the Halle Brothers Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


So Easy to 


No Bolts, No Rivets 


By the interlocking of its own parts, 
Allsteel Adjustable Shelving is erected 
and kept rigid. “This makes it easy to 
build as you desire, to re-arrange, to 
Economical, strong, conven- 
lent, simple, good looking, time- 


‘Alisteel?? Vertical. 
tter File—300 MORE 
sto the drawer, 


\“Alisteel’ Uhnettes— 
small sections — 1600 
arrangements possible, 
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Educations for 
Young Men and 
Young Women 


URING 1914 sev- 

eral hundred 
young people secured 
complete or partial 
courses in colleges, 
conservatories and busi- 
ness schools all over the 
country through THE 
SATURDAY EVENING 
POST. 


One young man in New 
York City writes: ‘‘It took 
me less than three weeks 
to ‘cinch’ my course in the 
best business college in 
New York.’ A bright girl 
in Buffalo says: ‘‘My next 
year in the New England 
Conservatory of Music is 
now assured. It took only 
odd hours in four months 
to do it. Like the little old 
woman in Mother Goose, 
I pinch myself and ask: 
(leat ar 


No young man or young 
woman who longs for an 
education need be pre- 
vented from obtaining it 
through lack of money. 
THE SATURDAY EVENING 
Post has paid for hun- 
dreds of courses and has 
many more to offer. Any 
course of instruction may 
be chosen—musical, artis- 
literary, business or 
technical. THE POST pro- 


vides for all expenses and, 


tic, 


at the same time, pays a 
cash salary while the 
work is being done. 


If you want to provide 
for your expenses in col- 
lege, conservatory or busi- 
ness college, drop us a line 
telling us what your plans 
are and we will tell you how 
they may be realized. 


Box 720 


Educational Division 


The Curtis Publishing 
Company, Philadelphia 


THE SATURDAY 


in 1916 depends on how much Herrick is 
kept before the public; and that seems to 
be up to him and his friends. 

When Charles S. Whitman won as the 
Republican candidate for governor of New 
York so spectacularly and so decisively 
last November, there came an immediate 
chorus of: ‘‘Whitman for president in 
1916!” 

That was another case of the bee being 
biggest when it was born, for the only 
thing that will make Whitman a nominee 
in 1916 is not the fact that he was elected 
governor so decisively, but what he does 
after he becomes governor. He is a bright 
young man, who owes his victory to a 
number of causes, some of them of his own 
making and some of them not. 

He was a magistrate in the city of New 
York, gained a reputation as an exponent 
of law and order, and was elected district 
attorney. Fortunately for him, so far as 
his career goes, a gambler named Rosen- 
thal was murdered one night on a street 
near Broadway in a highly sensational 
manner. A police captain named Becker 
and some hired assassins were connected 
with the murder. The story is a sordid one 
of graft, corruption, bribery, hired killers, 
and has many other underworld trimmings. 
Whitman, as district attorney, convicted 
four gunmen, and they were electrocuted. 


Neither did he seem moved by the knowl- 
edge that he had been tricked into sinking 
one hundred thousand dollars in a swindling 
stock-jobbing operation. The fact is the 
money was the least of Hoppy’s troubles. 
That morning, filled with uneasiness and his 
mind stirred by certain growing qualms of 
conscience, he had made an abrupt call on 
Mr. Lombard, the banker. It was, in short, 
the reception he had met that even yet 
filled him with dejection. 

“What!” roared Lombard; ‘‘my daugh- 
ter?— You!” 

“T wish you’d please not raise your 
voice,” Hoppy begged him; but he might 
better have saved his breath. 

“Why! Why!” said Lombard, and 
huntedforaword. ‘‘Why,you—you ei 

But why dwell onit? Hoppy’s mission now 
was even more painful. Just before he left 
Broad Street he had been telephoned that 
Mr. Lombard wished to see him that after- 
noon. Would Mr. Deane please call at Mr. 
Lombard’s house? Yes; Mr. Deane had 
said he would. And Mr. Deane knew, too, 
just what would happen when he did. 
There would be another row of course. 
What was more, it would be a worse row 
even than the first. They would lose their 
tempers and say things. Then it would be 
all over. It would all be up with him. 

“Oh, Lord!” sighed Hoppy as he rang 
the Lombard doorbell. 


The Lombard limousine, leaving Wall 
Street early, had brought uptown not only 
Mr. Lombard but Mr. Truax as well. Inthe 
library, once the butler had taken his coat, 
Mr. Truax began pacing to and fro. Across 
the room his host, Mr. Lombard, sat watch- 
ing him. He was grinding a long fat 
Havana between his teeth; and, like his 
guest, Mr. Lombard, too, looked moist and 
just a bit uncomfortable. Perhaps it was 
not without a reason. 

In the brief interval since the market’s 
close the two gentlemen had gathered in a 
great deal of rather astonishing information 
regarding the day’s transactions in Cam- 
phor. To Mr. Truax, however, the most 
interesting item of all was the discovery of 
who controlled the forty-nine thousand 
shares of Camphor held originally by that 
swindler, the German. Hoppy Deane held 
them, it appeared. His brokers had, in 
fact, shown Mr. Truax’ own secretary the 
certificates. At the same time they had 
also proffered to the secretary, as Mr. 
Truax’ agent, a certified check for thirty- 
nine thousand dollars, thereby closing 
the option Mr. Truax had given Hopkins 
Deane on twenty thousand shares of 
Camphor. 

The secretary, however, had declined to 
accept the check. This was due to the fact 
that neither he nor Mr. Truax had twenty 
thousand shares to deliver. Briefly, they 
had only 18,990, Rooker, Burke and Com- 
pany’s outside man having sold to Hoppy’s 
brokers a thousand shares at four-twenty- 
five, ten shares more going to somebody 
else at eighty cents. The situation was, 
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Moreover, he convicted the police captain 
twice, who is now in Sing Sing awaiting the 
result of an appeal. 

This squalid story stirred New York. 
Whitman got his own celebration out of it 
and was nominated for governor in the 
primaries. His election was due to a vari- 
ety of causes—some political, some re- 
ligious, and some otherwise. His affiliations 
are held to be with Boss Barnes. Where- 
fore, it is exclusively up to him to show 
what metal isin him. If he is a courageous 
and independent governor he may be in a 
position to demand consideration. Those 
who know him best say he will be both 
courageous and independent. That re- 
mains to be seen, for he will have plenty of 
opportunities to be both of these things or 
neither. 

Whitman is a clean-cut young chap, in 
his forties, who has no aversion at all to the 
spotlight. He will be in a position, during 
the early days of his term, to hold the cen- 
ter of the stage for quite a time, with the 
spot on him. His future seems to be exclu- 
sively up to him; and he has the advantage 
of precedent, for men elected governors of 
New York in a spectacular manner are 
always held to be presidential timber. A 
few of them have been. It is quite safe to 
say that every effort of Whitman will be to 
prove he is just that. 


CAMPHOR, LTD. 


(Concluded from Page 7) 


therefore, this: Hoppy, having control of 
eighty-one thousand shares of Camphor, 
and the entire issue being only one hundred 
thousand, if Mr. Truax made good that 
missing thousand shares he would have to 
buy them from Hoppy. 

Mr. Lombard, from his chair, spoke 
presently: 

“Tt looks bad, Truax—bad!”’ 

“Well, don’t I know it?” snapped Truax. 
‘‘What’s the use of telling me that?” He 
shot a savage glance at his host. “What 
I’d like to know,” he growled, “‘is who put 
that boob up to the game. You can’t make 
me believe he doped it out himself!” 

Mr. Lombard said nothing. Rather 
curiously, however, his eye wandered 
evasively about the room. 

“Yes: a dub—a college boob like him!” 
Mr. Truax was grunting, when all at once 
he paused. The library door had opened. 
The dub, the boob, himself, stood there! 

A momentary silence followed; and then 
Mr. Truax rose swiftly to the occasion. 
Both hands outstretched he darted across 
the room. 

“Why, my dear Hopkins!” he ejacu- 
lated. ‘“‘My dear fellow!” 

But Hoppy, somehow, did not see the 
outstretched hands. 

“Pardon me,’’ said Hoppy clearly, “but 
T am not your dear Hopkins, and I never 
have been. However,’’ he added quietly, 
“T didn’t come here to see you, Mr. Truax; 
I came to see Mr. Lombard.” He was, in 
fact, turning his back on him when Mr. 
Truax exclaimed aghast: 

“Why, Hopkins! What are you saying? 
There must be some mistake!”’ 

Hoppy smiled. 

“T agree with you, Mr. Truax. The mis- 
take was when you gave me that option for 
twenty thousand shares.” 

“You don’t mean you intend to take it 
up!” gasped Truax. 

“Certainly,” smiled Hoppy. 
certainly do!” 

Then Mr. Truax forgot himself. 

“You talk like an ass, Hopkins! You 
can’t hold me to that option!” Then he 
gave a laugh, asneer. ‘‘The stock’s worth- 
less! It isn’t worth the paper it’s printed 
on! What’s more, my boy, it’s a fraud!” 

“Yes: I know it’s a fraud,” said Hoppy. 
“T knew it the night I went to your house 
to dinner. You knew it, too, Mr. Truax! 
Yes; and that’s why I laid for you! I 
knew the stock was worthless, a fraud; but 
I didn’t do as you tried to do. I didn’t 
hand it on to somebody else. I made up 
my mind I’d hand it back to you.” Then 
he smiled again. ‘Well, you've got it,” 
said Hoppy; “I’ve handed it back to you! 
To-morrow you can step up to the window 
and settle!” 

Mr. Truax was quite beside himself. 
Again he averred it was a fraud, a swindle. 
Again he declared his intentions. Let the 
matter be brought into court, if that was 
the plan; he would fight it to the end. He 
had, in fact, begun to wave his arms indig- 
nantly when all at once Lombard spoke. 


“T most 


January 23, 


Frank B. Willis, who won as governo) 
Ohio, is serving his second term in C 
gress. There were murmurs about W 
after he won. He is a big man, with a 
voice; and his principal claim to polit 
fame, as the story goes, is that he made 
campaign for Congress in 1912, speak 
frequently, and never once told whethej 
was for Taft or for Roosevelt. Any ¢ 
zen who has equilibristic qualities of t 
amazing character surely is entitled to ¢ 
sideration for a nomination which is 
come from a party that is seeking to 
pose—or not to excite—old difference 

These are the active bee possessors 
rather, the possessors of the active hb 
There will always be plenty of talk ak 
Colonel Roosevelt being a candidate of 
new Republican party, and brash st 
ments about what the Colonel would ¢ 
a primary which might show the choie¢ 
the people. Also, now and then rem: 
are heard about the nomination of Mr. T 
These two we seem to have with us 
manently. 

What the Republicans must do, if 1 
want to win or to make a show of winn 
is to name a man who sees to the f 
and not to the rear. They will do thatt 
for they are mighty eager to get back 
power; and, to them, any means will jus 
that highly desirable end. 


“Shut up, Truax!’’ he directed bri 
then he turned to Hoppy. “Well, yc 
man,” said Lombard grimly, “you see 
have us on the hip. It isn’t often, of coi 
that happens to yours truly; but whe 
does I’m man enough to sit up and fae 
music. I won’t say, either, I’m sorry 
it’s happened. Wall Street ways kin 
warp a man’s judgment in things; 
though trimming your neighbor is | 
Street’s regular business, I’m an old 1 
and I begin to get a different look a 
This deal, I shouldn’t wonder, was pre 
raw, whatever way you looked at it; 
that being the case—come now, let’s se 
That’s what I’m here for, young man! 

“To settle! What you’re here for! 

At Hoppy’s sudden exclamation 
Lombard peered at him, apparently m 
surprised. 

“Why, yes! Why not?” 

A faint pink for a moment spread 
Hoppy’s face. 

“T didn’t know that was why you 
forme. I supposed it was—why- 
you know; what I saw you about 
morning.” 

“That?’? Mr. Lombard gave him as 
age scowl. ‘“‘ Young man, I’m not here! 
to talk about that! How much are 
going to milk us for?” 

“T’m not going to milk you for 4 
thing,” said Hoppy; ‘“‘you only owe 
one hundred thousand dollars.” 

_ Truax gave vent to an angry excla 


tion. 

“A hundred thousand dollars! V 
that?” 

“Yes—shut up!’ said Lombard shor 
“That’s exactly the amount you trim 
out of him. If you say anything more 
may double it.” 

Mr. Truax said no more; and open 
his desk Mr. Lombard drew out his ch 
book. . 

“The drawing room,” said Mr. 
bard, “‘is on the floor above.” 

“Huh?” inquired Hoppy. 

“You can wait there,” said Mr. L 
bard, ‘‘until I send you the receif 
sign.” { 

Then Hoppy seemed to compreh 
Again intelligence dawned in his wonder 
eyes; and slamming the library doo: 
hind him he went up the stairway to 
floor above, two stairs at a time. J 
Lombard was waiting there—— But ne 
mind about that. As Hoppy slammet 
library door behind him Truax gave * 
to another sneer. 

“Kind of easy,”’ he remarked, ‘“‘they 
you let that boob take the money ay 
from you!” 
Mr. Lombard smiled dryly as he fini 

| 


Oy 


signing the check. 
“Well,” he observed as he carefully 
the check book away, “I shouldn’t 
der a bit if the money was kept in the fa 
anyway.” 
Truax glanced at him swiftly. 
“Huh?” he grunted. { 
But Old Man*Lombard only smiled 
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Men of Fashion Smoke “Bull” Durham 


In the brilliant exodus after a big smoke of “Bull” Durham tobacco. 
night at the opera, men who subscribe Theirs are the strong, active hands of 
to boxes for the season—masters of self-achievement— capable of control- 
- the fine art of enjoyment—utilize the _ ling the destinies of an industry or of 
interval before the approach of their contriving a perfectly rolled “Bull” 
limousines in relishing a fresh, delicious | Durhamcigarette with equal adroitness. 


&% 


TOBACCO 


Cigarettes rolled with this pure, mild, sun-mellowed Bate, Soares 
tobacco are supremely gratifying to the trained smoke-taste— BES 


their freshness and smoothness wholly delightful—their balmy, 
_ distinctive, unique fragrance appetible beyond comparison. 
That is why connoisseurs throughout the world prefer to 
“roll their own” cigarettes with “Bull” Durham. 
An Illustrated Booklet, showing correct way to 
“Roll Your Own” Cigarettes, and a Book of cigarette 
papers will both be mailed, free, to any address in 
U.S. on request. Address ‘Bull’? Durham, Durham, N. C., Room 1269. 


THE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY 
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DopnpGce GROTHERS 
MOTOR CAR 


Your enthusiasm over 
one feature has scarcely 
subsided before you dis- 
cover that another and 
then another reaches 
the same high plane 


The full floating rear axle seems to stand out 
as an extraordinary value until you discover 
other values equally important—as, for instance, 
the Chrome-Vanadium steel springs, the 
Chrome-Vanadium steel gears, the Timken bear- 
ings thruout, the real leather upholstering, etc. 


The wheelbase is 110 inches 


The price of the car complete is $785 
f. o. b. Detroit 


Dooce BROTHERS, DETROIT 
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Boys Who Know What They Want 


don’t waste time wondering how they are going to get 
it. They decide how they can get it—then go ahead. 
There are many thousands of such boys, alert, enthusiastic 


youngsters who need hockey skates, skis, sleds, carpenters’ 
chests, bicycles, cameras, rifles — everything that goes to make 
up a boy’s catalogue of necessities. If you are one of these — 

We will tell you how, in a few hours each week, you can 
earn money of your own, start an account in your local bank 
and at the same time win splendid prizes—anything you 
select from our illustrated Rebate Book which describes over 
five hundred different articles all boys want. 

Just as soon as we hear from you we will send you a copy 
and tell you how to go about it. Address your letter to 


Box 722, Sales Division 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST, PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 
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MISS FANN 


(Continued from Page 13) 


Not another word did she say, even to 


her mother; but she gazed queerly at Mrs. 
Haley all through the noonday meal, and 
later, when Mrs. Taber tried clumsily to 
console her, Fanny did not seem to hear. 


“We'll start at eight in the morning,” 
Haley announced, ‘‘ which ought to put us 


in Oklahoma City by noon. Doctor Spivy 
tells me the roads are in fine shape.” 


His wife acquiesced by silence. It was 
a habit of hers to let others do the talking 
while she watched every one. Neither did 
Fanny utter a syllable; but just before 
closing time she appeared at the bank 
and there, to the stupefaction of Cashier 
Sanders, drew out seven hundred dollars 
of Joyce’s savings. 

And when the moon rose blood red back 
of the hospital that night Fanny trudged 
out of town along the road to the Junction, 
carrying the sleeping child in her arms. 


They discovered her absence about six 
in the morning, when Mrs. Taber, call- 
ing to her that it was time to get up and 
cook breakfast, received no response. She 


promptly woke Haley, who was slow to - 


grasp the situation, but made up for that 
by noise when he did. 

For two and a half years he had hardly 
given a thought to Joyce, leaving the de- 
tails of financial provision for her to his 
stenographer; but now he bellowed like an 
injured calf. In a towering rage he ordered 
the car and went whirring into the country, 
scouring every road for the fugitive. 

Mrs. Taber telephoned the railroad sta- 
tion and, ascertaining that Fanny had not 
boarded the passenger train that went 
through Ringer between sunset and dawn, 
sat down resignedly, secure in the conviction 
that mortal ingenuity could do no more. 

Of course we all heard of it before dinner, 
and the entire town was soon engaged in 
the search. The majority participated out 
of curiosity and their sympathy all ran one 
way, which may account for the fact that 
Haley was delayed three hours by tire 
trouble. As for the new wife, she kept out 
of the excitement, remaining calm and cool 
and watchful. 

“Can’t find a trace of her,” declared the 
father, returning hot and hungry in the 
late afternoon. “I’ve been over every foot 
of road for twenty miles round, and she 
isn’t there. And nobody has seen her. If 
I thought anybody was hiding them out 
Id pg a 

It was a relief to Mrs. Taber when 
Launcelot Sanders telephoned to say that 
Fanny was well provided with funds. 

“Of course, it’s strictly none of my busi- 
ness,” he said; ‘“‘but I thought it might 
ease your mind. Do you reckon it’s neces- 
sary to tell Mr. Haley? Good! That’s the 
way I look at it too.” 

Every clew led Haley on cold trails. The 
city marshal reported that he had “hunted 
high and low without finding hide or hair 
of em”; and the father himself was unable 
to dig up any reliable information. 

“Of course not!” his wife remarked. 
“How could you expect it? They’re all 
against you here.” 

He glanced at her quickly. 

“That’s so,” he agreed; ‘‘they are. I be- 
lieve you're right, Eva. Whenever I talk 
to anybody about those two they act queer 
and get away as fast as they can. But 
what'll we do? I can’t let the child go.” 

“Why don’t you get a detective?—a 
real one. The police here don’t know the 
Civil War’s over.” 

It struck Haley as sound advice, and ac- 
cordingly they packed their bags and 
spurned the dust of Ringer behind them. 
In Oklahoma City he set a detective agency 
on Fanny’s trail, and informed the news- 
papers that he would pay five hundred 
dollars reward for information leading to 
the recovery of the child. 

Nothing talks louder than money, and 
the hue and cry was raised from Canada to 
the Gulf of Mexico. People who had noth- 
ing else to do kept an eye out for a woman 
of thirty; tall; weight one hundred and 
seventeen pounds; brown hair; gray eyes; 
sallow complexion; accompanied by a baby 

girl two and a half years old; curly golden 
hair; blue eyes; one front tooth missing. 

They arrested her in Temple, Texas, and 
that same day lodged her in jail in Mason 
City, Iowa. She was reported in Terre 
Haute, Indiana, and positively identified, 


by a former resident of Ringer, in Beaver, 
Utah, working in a laundry. 


January 25, 191: 


For a full month Fanny evaded the pol 
dragnet of a continent. We were all ji 
lant. Legal rights never cut much @ 
figure where our sympathies were stir 
and our juries were accustomed to liste 
bench expositions and arguments of co 
sel because they had to, then retire 
vote the way they felt. To a man, Ringe 
hoped she would get away with Joyce: 
keep her. They talked of nothing else in 
town and some hard things were said 
Haley and his wife. 

Chancing to overhear a fragment of th 
talk one night in the square, Laune 
Sanders stopped at the group and rebu 
them. He did it temperately, as he di 
everything, and nobody took offense. 

‘““Mr. Haley is perfectly within his rig 
The child is his own and he has a right 
possession of her,’ he reminded th 
“Consequently ? 

“Oh, shucks, Lance! What’ve rightsg 
to do with it when Miss Fanny ——” 

“But,” the cashier went on, “I will fa 
off my hat to Miss Fanny. She is, in 
opinion, gentlemen, the finest lady in 
county.” 

The next day the Ringer Booster can 
out with a dispatch that set the town buz 
ing like a hive: 


MISSING CHILD FOUND 


LITTLE Joyce HALEY AND MIss 
FANNY TABER ARE BEING 
DETAINED IN TULSA. 


TuLSA, OKLAHOMA, September 
Miss Fanny Taber, the missing R 
woman, with Joyce Haley, two-year 
daughter of Thomas Haley, wealth, 
manufacturer, was found by the policel 
to-day at a local rooming house, where 
had been living for a week. The wom 
admitted her identity. She said she ¢ 
here from Dallas. She and the child 
being held pending instructions from J 
Haley, who is conducting a search rou 
El Paso. 

Miss Taber would not talk or tell how: 
got here when police were watching ey 
train. But for the fact that the babyg 
sick and she had to send for a doctor, Il 
likely she would not have been caughi 


The Booster ran the item without el 
oration of any sort. It was doubtles 
splendid opportunity to play up the l 
end of the sensation, but that was not 
way the editor and his readers looked at 
matter. Instead, we nursed a I 
against the Tulsa police, and the d 
who attended Joyce would have ha 
on his hands on every yard of the ¢ot 
house square. i 

The afternoon following the Booster! 
another surprise to serve up: 


TRIES TO ESCAPE FROM TRAM 


Miss TABER APPREHENDED TRYTI 
MAKE OFF WITH LITTLE JOYCE 


SEDALIA, MISSOURI, September 
Miss Fanny Taber, who was being bi 
from Tulsa, Oklahoma, with two- 
Joyce Haley, with whom she disa 
from Ringer over a month ago, at 
to escape from an O. H. train on w 
was being transported to Mr. Haley 
town. The attempt was made at twoA 
to-day, when the train reached Cartht 
One of the train crew saw a child lo 
from the window of a sleeping ca 
sheet tied round its body. Then h 
woman climb out of the window, 
child in her arms and flee in the d 

The trainman notified Cicero Boone, 
torney for the child’s father, who, wi 
father and a detective, was on the 
and Boone and the detective set out 
suit. They found the woman and t 
in a wheat field a quarter of a mile from 
station. ; 

Miss Taber and the child were 
back to the train and later bro 
Sedalia, where Miss Taber was lo 
She told the police she did not care ¥ 
became of her, as she would rather diet 
be separated from the child.» 

Thomas Haley, wealthy shirt mant 
turer, father of the child, has not dee 
whether he will prosecute the womar 
reported that in her flight she took a} 
sum of money belonging to Mr. Ha 


We skimmed through the first par 
and exulted; we raced through the 
and began to seethe; and when ¥ 


dD 


Fanny said she would rather die than 
the baby we fairly foamed at the 
h. What! Miss Fanny in jail! It was 
ceivable, monstrous! Prosecute her? 
hould like to see them try it; we dared 
to make a single move in that direc- 
-to wiggle so much as a finger. 
ager rose up on its hind legs. It hired 
tblest lawyer of the state to go to 
ja and attend to Miss Fanny’s inter- 
The bank guaranteed his fee and ex- 
s, and about the time he went Launce- 
anders was missed from the cashier’s 
The president informed curious 
mers that Lance was sick. The result 
ir efforts was that, four days later, 
y came home, minus the baby. Half 
ywn was at the depot to welcome her. 
wish they had—left me there in jail,” 
sobbed, her nose red and her eyes 
on. “I might just as well be. What 
she want with Joyce anyhow? She’s 
aby! I—raised her and—gave her— 
y heart and soul. Huh? I don’t care 
hav old law is. It may be legal, but 


have no moral right to take her away 
me. Oh! Oh! I wish I was dead!” 
‘here, ee, honey!”’ said: fat old Reb 
all, patting her back. ‘‘It’s all right! 
aM your friends. We're for you, Miss 
y.’ He glared belligerently round the 
1. “Just let somebody start something 


, honey, and I’ll go get me a gun.” 


2 did not have long to pine; a letter 
| for Fanny a fortnight after her re- 
_ Mrs. Taber put it on her knee as she 
ring listlessly out of the window, her 
3 folded in her lap. The spot that 
ed her gaze was a small sand pile under 
ninabery tree on the lawn. 
‘est to read it, Fanny,’ her mother 
‘sted diffidently. ‘‘It’s postmarked.” 
y opened it with inert fingers, and 

sank back weakly, pale as a sheet. 
she began to cry. In another minute 
vas laughing in a silly, high-pitched 
», and her hysteria attained such retch- 
tensity that it required a bottle of 
‘s ng salts and the combined efforts of 
hother and three neighbors to soothe 
ato anything like a rational state. 


} dear Miss Fanny: After all that has 
ened you will probably not be inter- 
‘in hearing from me; but perhaps your 
‘ion for Joyce will outweigh your 
tment for what I was obliged to do. 

had to act as I did, Miss Fanny; for 
vere in the wrong. 
ss Fanny, do you want little Joyce 
? That question will surprise you and 
ely surprises me to write it, but cir- 

nees have arisen which make it very 
venient for me to keep Joyce just now; 
+t, the situation is so unsettled that 
is no saying when I can give her the 
she needs. 
ove my daughter, Miss Fanny, and 
1 like to keep her with me; but I real- 
rat at her age she requires closer at- 
ym than I can devote to her or could 
oly buy anywhere. Therefore, I am 
iling to you—not that you owe me 
ring but anger, but because of your 
ion for my dead wife and little Joyce. 
for Mrs. Haley and myself, things are 
ong, Miss Fanny. But perhaps I had 
r not talk about it. Too much has 
said already. 

Very truly yours, 
THOMAS HALEY. 


§. If you want Joyce back just wire 

will bring her. And I will give you 
dy of her in writing for ten—10— 
if you insist, and will pay the old rate 


us did Fanny regain her charge. And 
er forgave Haley. Indeed, we made 
ra fuss over him when he carried 
+ from the train; and the home-coming 
oped into a publie progress. 
Yad gum!” said Reb Randall, moist 
enthusiasm. ‘All I’ve got to say is, 
dy ever done tried to steal me when 
sa kid.” 
th Joyce back in her care Miss Fanny 
d down to the old life and appeared 
ed a year off her age every week. And 
aby lurched and careened about the 
tr place, bossing every mortal that 
within her zone of activities. As she 
she progressed from tacking at an 
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acute angle to a fairly straight course; and 
then her ambition and nerve asserted them- 
selves. She had some of both to spare and 
kept Fanny on pins and needles by her 
sorties into the street, and even across the 
road, whenever her guardian’s back was 
turned for a second. 

To make her schedule work out, it was 
Miss Fanny’s custom to take her bath in 
late afternoon, while her mother watched 
over Joyce, refreshed by a long midday 
sleep. The bathroom was in the front of the 
house, and by craning her neck Fanny 
could command a partial view of the lawn 
and see the whole of the yard opposite. 

On a late October day she glanced out 
above the tub on hearing the toot of an 
automobile horn. It was Mr. Launcelot, in 
his roadster, proceeding decorously home- 
ward, and Fanny quickly slid down under 
the water. When next she looked the street 
was empty and Joyce was toddling about 
the lawn in pursuit of the Kincaid pup. 

“Mamma!” cried Fanny in alarm. ‘‘Go 
bring her back!” 

There was no response and abe stood up 
to see where the baby was now. Joyce was 
crossing the road a yard behind her victim, 
which was heading for sanctuary in its own 
barn. Through the gate they went and 
Fanny turned weak with horror—there was 
a well in the Kincaid yard with the lid off! 

““Mamma!”’ she shrilled at the top of her 
lungs; and again: ‘‘Mamma!”’ 

Standing there helpless, she saw Joyce 
follow the pup as far as the well and pause 
in curiosity. A moment of indecision and 
she abandoned her elusive playmate in 
favor of this new mystery. With her wide, 
uncertain steps, she approached the edge 
to peer down. And while Fanny still gaped 
in frozen quiet, the pup shoved his nose 
abruptly beside Joyce’s face. The child 
shrank away from him, wavered a moment 
and disappeared. 

Out of the bathtub came Miss Fanny, 
the water cascading from her on to the floor. 
Out of the room and down the stairs she 
ran, past her mother, nodding in a rocker 
on the porch, and across the lawn. With a 
prayer on her lips she darted across the 
street into the Kincaid place and grabbed a 
ladder that had been left leaning against 
the wall of the house by the yardman, who 
had been patching the well. 

The Episcopal rector, musing on the 
mutable nature of earthly things as he 
strolled down the avenue with his hands 
behind his back, just got out of the way in 
time. Fanny flashed by him without being 
conscious of his existence; and he blinked, 
adjusted his glasses to confirm the vision, 
and then hurried on in a panic of conjecture. 

Dave Hughes, breaking all speed laws in 
an effort to reach the post office before five 
o'clock, glimpsed Fanny as she was lower- 
ing the ladder, and was one hour ard 
twenty minutes late for the mail. 

“Keep back, men!” bellowed Reb Ran- 
dall to the crowd that gathered from no- 
where in forty winks. “‘“Yes; I meanit. If 
you don’t step lively there I’ll just natu- 
rally bust somebody in a minute. Now 
one of you hold the kid. That’s the boy, 
Lance—only you got her upside down.” 

Joyce was handed up from the well, cov- 
ered with oily black mud, but unharmed. 
And then there was a pause. The voice of 
Mr. Randall was raised again in stentorian 
exhortation: 

“Keep back there! Move on now! And 
you, Rush, hustle across to Miz Taber’s 
and tell her to get a move on with that 
wrapper.’ 

“And my shoes and stockings, Mr. 
Reb!” came a voice from the well. 

Willie May Spivy, in recounting the oc- 
currence to her family that night, paused to 
take a breath and ended: 

“And not one step out of there would 
she come till her mother fetched her things 
and a shawl, and Reb Randall and Lance 
Sanders made the crowd go away. She just 
stayed at the bottom till they did.” 

The affair was a nine days’ wonder for 
Ringer. And on the tenth, which chanced 
to be a Sunday—the day the girls in our 
town receive their sweethearts at home 
by immemorial custom—a roadster moved 
down Tony Avenue with much dignity and 
drew up in front of the Taber home. 

Mr. Launcelot Sanders stepped out. In 
one hand he carried his gloves; in the other 
a pound box of candy. 
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IFE without any 

troubles would be 

as po’ sport as shootin’ 
birds on the ground 


FROSTY, clear morning, with a gun on 
your shoulder and a pipe of VELVET 
between your teeth, makes you under- 


stand why hunting is the “sport of kings’ and 
VELVET “a royal smoke.” 


The keen air in your face makes the genial 
warmth and cheer of VELVET) Kentucky’s 
Burley de Luxe, in your pipe—even more 
gratifying. 


And then the aged-in-the-wood mellowness, 
which makes cool, slow-buring VELVET 
the smoothest smoking tobacco, completes the 
circuit of content. 


in field or forest— 
as a ‘reminiscence’ pro- 
ducer’ in camp-fire 


circles, VELVET is the 


smoke of smokes. 


As pipe “ammunition” 


10c Tins 
5c Metal-Lined Bags 


One Pound 
Glass Humidors 


Leggett Myers Sebacco Cx 


Copyright 1915 
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How a Wife Made $5000 
The First Year For Her Husband 


| He broke in health and got blue and discouraged. Only 


a meager living faced them. Then the wite got an ides== 


right in his own profession. ‘hey put it into action and 
All These the first year brought an income of $5000. Now it is 
STORIES $8000. The idea was simple and can be carried out 


are told in the by any other wife. ¢ 


| Great Series 
A Man Was a Clerk— Now He Is , 
How I Helped One of the Leading Men in the Town - 


| My Husband With an office of his own in the downtown district of his 
| To Make town, respected and looked up to. And all because of an 


idea that his wife got, with not a cent to start with. 


More Money 
They Now Own 

In the 
FEBRUARY 


Five Paying “Movie” Theaters 


And they started with an entire loss of fortune, husband 
LADIES’ and wife. An idea came to the wife, and now they have 

capacity houses in five theaters, which they own. 
JOURNAL This is what a wife did with an idea which she put into 


her husband’s drug store—yjust in one department of the 


From $6 to $30 a Day 


store. It is now such a big feature that it has put her 
husband’s store in the lead in the town. 


For Sale Everywhere 


15'cents | when WelStarted: We liad Nouune 
Now We Are Doing Well 
A series that takes hold of every husband 


and wife who want to increase their income Another Case where a husband let go and a wite got an 
idea, and without a cent they put the idea on its feet, 
and now the husband has a business of his own, whereas 


THE CURTIS the best he could do for himself was to be a stenographer 
PUBLISHING COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


and a traveling salesman, and he failed at those. 
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, 


me of the last things I saw in France 
- adozen Red Cross orderlies and nurses 
cing their breakfast in a comfortable 
@l. Just inside the door of this room 
we children stood regarding them with 
ugry eyes. They were in rags. Their 
1s were emaciated and they were trem- 
lg with cold. They were orphans. Their 
»er had been killéd in Alsace-Lorraine. 
‘y were not begging; they had not 
.ned how yet. They were just learning 
« to be hungry and patient. Besides 
; “cannon fodder” which war makes of 
11 it makes gutter straw of innocent 
hdren. 

Jhen you read the White Papers of 
land and France, when you see troops 
cig by, hear martial music, listen to patri- 
t speeches, you think this war is justified. 
‘1 are proud of Anglo-Saxon courage 
. of French courage. You are glad to be 
vig in an age that proves the mettle of 
11 stronger than steel. But when you 
1 the suffering of women, their defeats 
ich are never published, when you com- 
\2 their losses which nothing will ever 
)pensate, when you look into the con- 
cig eyes of fatherless children and know 
1; these little ones must pay the enor- 
11s debts contracted by their nations in 
1 struggle, you know that nothing does 
ran justify war. 

he question which the women of the 
ire must decide is how far they are justi- 
e to their children and to themselves in 
r:ticing their devastating fidelity. I do 
¢ think they will ever be equal to the 
sion, for they are really devoted to men 
le than they are to their children or 
yhemselves. The present situation af- 
ys abundant proof of that. They are 
» ing war offices in a domestic capacity, 
yhe injury of every other duty and with- 
» hope of reward. Strange fanaticism! 
chetic evidence that they are made to 
ty, not to think of or to save themselves. 
ly are the vestals of love to whom 
‘ure seems to deny strength of mind or 
i to determine their own fate. 

{ter Paris, with her serious crowds and 
ring soldiers, her continual procession of 
(‘tary funerals, her shop windows filled 
ii mourning garments, her fashionable 
is changed into public soup kitchens, 
-populous churches and closed theaters, 
(don looks like a city in another world, 
(, comfortable and prosperous—darker 
11 ever at night, but with a darkness 
Ich no longer appals the imagination of 


| people. 
| A Silly Woman’s Protest 


Thile much was going on in England in 
iname of charity Parliament was having 
mischief of a time trying to make up its 
id whether or not the guardians of the 
cr Law children should deprive them of 
¢ egg for breakfast on Christmas morn- 
{-as an object lesson on the horrors of 
i!” You understand that the Poor Law 
\iren are responsible for the horrors of 
) war and should be made to feel it! 
jurally they will. They will be paying 
war debt of England when the ashes of 
Irchill and Kitchener are reposing sub- 
‘lyin St. Paul’s or in Westminster Abbey. 
| very disagreeable thing has happened 
ithe Front. A regiment of London 
‘tish after being under fire seven days 
i nights charged the enemy and routed 
' with such signal courage that the 
(don papers made the mistake of prais- 
‘them almost with American headlines. 
{he thousand men in this regiment only 
\ hundred and eighty survived. Now 
|e same papers are filled with protests 
(1 people who want to know why the 
(don Scottish should have so many 
| els inked on their brows. The Scottish 
'y by calling attention to the fact that 
iy town and village of Scotland has 
lished volunteers for this war, and 
’ want to know why they should not 
credit for courage in action. 
he fashionable folk are suffering some 
4 the vulgar aspect of ‘things incident 
ne war. It seems that the men are not 
articular about putting on their evening 
hes when they dine. Lady Somebody 
jentered a solemn protest in the Agony 
imn of the Times calling attention to 
. She adds, referring to a certain fash- 
ble café, that it “looks like an Amer- 
restaurant at the dinner hour because 
men are so awfully dressed!”’ 


/ 


(Continued from Page 15) 


And I must say that it does give one a 
start to see at the next table an officer of 
a Highland regiment, clad in a khaki coat 
and terrifyingly short kilts, with his legs 
bare very far up and very far down. But, 
when you put your whole reasonable mind 
upon it, why should not a man show his 
mighty legs in a room filled with women 
who are exposing their shoulders behind 
down nearly to the waistline? Besides, 
that Highlander looks more the part. of 
what a man should be here now than the 
perfumed English Lord Dandy at the next 
table, with his receding chin, his womanish 
hands, and his pink face that has never 
been exposed to the disgusting grime of 
powder smoke. A woman must hate war; 
but my idea is that if a nation makes up its 
mind to fight it should have conscription 
for the gentlemen dandies, and it should 
hold in reserve these better, bare-legged, 
long-chinned men for the sake of preserv- 
ing the breed in the next generation. 


Boring the High-Brows 


All the theaters are open. An effort is be- 
ing made to arouse the people by putting on 
patriotic plays. They are the most adver- 
tised and the least popular. The Dynasts, 
an epic drama by Thomas Hardy, has been 
abridged and produced by Granville Barker 
at Kingsway Theater. It is an attempt 
to dramatize ten years of the Napoleonic 
wars, beginning with the death of Nelson 
at Trafalgar and ending with the Battle of 
Waterloo. But there is no scenery and no 
battles. Mr. Barker, seated below the aw- 
ful gray stage, reads most of the lines. And 
he is assisted by two terrible-looking sibyls 
seated on each side in front of the stage 
who chant after the manner of the Greek 
chorus. The effect is dull but none the less 
impressive. 

Kingsway Theater is the playhouse for 
“cultured people,” but Mr. Barker has 
given them more than they bargained for 
this time. On the second night, after every 
daily in London had published extrava- 
gant notices of The Dynasts, the house was 
not more than half filled. The one ray of 
light in the gloomy scene was not on the 
stage, where Nelson and one great general 
after another were dying with frightfully 
realistic contortions, but it was in the box 
directly above, where Mr. Bernard Shaw 
leaned over and watched the performance 
with devilish composure. Parliament had 
just noticed Mr. Shaw by saying it would 
take no notice of his offensive pamphlet, 
Common Sense and the War. 

The most apparent change in England 
during the past month is in the cordial 
spirit of the Press to the French Army. In 
September and October one might have 
supposed that the British were the only 
troops fighting in France. The papers were 
filled with their exploits to the exclusion 
of the French, who outnumber them eight 
to one. Now every morning we have a 
long list of deeds of valor translated from 
the French. 

The critics of England—who are never 
Frenchmen!—claim that this enlighten- 
ment of the English Press came when the 
Germans took Antwerp and Ostend. These 
English people are so conscious of their own 
valor that it has taken three months of 
terrific fighting on the part of the French 
Army to draw their attention. Now that 
they do see we may be sure that they will 
make it a point of honor to recognize the 
brilliant achievements of the French troops. 
The English people are naturally insuffer- 
able where it is a question of manners, of 
nice courtesies to other people. But when 
it comes to what they recognize as justice 
and honor, they are not to be surpassed by 
any other people in this world. 

The government is still appealing for re- 
cruits. The apathy of certain classes may 
be due to the firm conviction entertained 
by the common man that ‘‘war is a gentle- 
man’s trade.’”’ There is something in this. 
It is a gentleman’s trade, where, as in other 
trades, the common man who is not a 
gentleman does the work. The artisans 
and valets and flunkeys and roustabouts 
may even be deficient in the military 
branch of patriotism. Certainly the com- 
mon working man is saying less than any- 
one else in England. But he is probably 
doing more thinking of his own than he 
ever has done before. Who started this 
racket anyhow? Not he. Who will be 
benefited by it?) Not he. Who will suffer 
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Here are nine men—each distinguished in his own 


line. They are a clergyman, musician, financial 
executive, industrial executive, promoter, lawyer, 


writer, engineer, financier. 


Each of them is well fitted 


for his work—a success because he supplemented his 
strongest natural aptitudes with training. If you are 
a good judge of character you should be able to decide 
the business of each of these men from his portrait. 
This isn’t play. You must be able to make just such 
keen, accurate judgments of men if you are to be 
successful in your dealings with them. Look at these 
portraits carefully. Write in the coupon your judg- 
ment. We will send you the correct list, and at the 
same time tell you how to make accurate judgments 


for yourself through the 


SCIENCE 
OF CHARACTER 
ANALYSIS 


This science is definite, veri- 
fied knowledge about the cor- 
respondence between men’s 
outward appearance and their 
talents, disposition, training, 
habits and character—in short 
how to know what a man is 
from his looks. This knowl- 
edge is based upon the discov- 
eries of the world’s foremost 
anthropologists, biologists, 
anatomists, physiologists and 
psychologists. It has been 
mercilessly tested by repeated 
use in actual business and 
has successfully met every 
requirement. Big business 
men have paid big money for 
it because they saw big re- 
sults. Many of my pupils are 
now earning good salaries 
using it in the selection of men 
and women employees for big 
corporations. Among the en- 
thusiastic students of this 


Dr. Katherine M. H. Blackford 


is unusually qualified to formu- 
late and teach this new science, 
because she had the unique com- 
bination of thorough scientific 
knowledge, medical practice, 
business experience, was a large 
employer of help, and a success- 
ful teacher. Her knowledge of 
medicine and related sciences 
gave her the foundation. Her 
practice in analyzing thousands 
of men, women and children of 
many races taught her to know 
how each outward indication 
of man’s body corresponds with 
the inner forms of his soul. In 
the employing of thousands of 
men for big industrial establish- 
ments, she proved the commer- 
cial value of her ideas. She has 
consulted with great European 
criminologistsand psychologists. 
She has taught thousands how 
to apply her principles in busi- 
ness and other activities. Now, 
with the whole organization of 
the Review of Reviews Co. to 
assist her, she is ready to give 
you her accumulated knowledge 
and experience—her personal 
teaching, 


(Signed) Review of Reviews Co. 


course foday are prominent 
bankers, large employers of 
skilled and professional help, 
the owner of one of the great- 
est newspapers in the world, 
the Governor of one of the 
States, a great advertising 
manager, presidents and man- 
agers of corporations, lawyers, 
doctors, clergymen, and other 
men and women who carry 
heavy responsibilities. Soon 
the man or woman who does 
not use this science will be as 
hopelessly outclassed as a 
physician without knowledge 
of bacteriology. 

You know that success in 
any -line depends upon your 
ability to deal with men and 
that you must know them— 
not guess—be your guesses 
ever so clever. The day of 


guesswork in business is past. 


21 Practical Lessons 


Taught By Mail 


These lessons were prepared for 
the busy man. You cancarry them 
in your pocket and use up odd 
minutes with them. The street car, 
railway station, your own office— 
even your own home—furnish you 
with clinical material for constant 
observation. There is no padding, 
no theory, but a clean-cut presen- 
tation of the principles underlying 
human character, with hundreds 
of photographs, diagrams, charts, 
etc. And you can see that this 
study is not work—but real pleas- 
ure—as exciting as a detective 
story. You can learn this science 
and you can apply it with as much 
success as I can. 

I do not teach you to measure a 
man’s head or to employ any other 
method than that of looking at 
him. You do not ask him questions 
or in any way make known that 
you are gaining information about 
him. There is no dictatorial laying 
down of rules, telling you that a 


wrinkled brow means concentra- 
tion, full lips sensuousness, ete. 
You are taught principles and their 
application in such a way that you 
will not forget them. 1 can teach 
you to judge your jury, your con- 
gregation, your employer, your 
employee, your guests, the people 
you meet casually, your children, 
yourself, and the man who as your 
partner may make a success or a 


failure of your business venture. 


FRE E. Difference Between 
Blonds and Brunettes 7 
To each who sends this coupon we will give free a fasci- Le 


° “ °C sae 4 4 4 Dr. 
nating scientific analysis showing mental and phys- of Kath- 
ical characteristics of blonds and brunettes. At ¥ 7 aie 


the same time we will send the 
full information. 


Remember the knowledge contained in «9 
these lessons has never been published .~ 
before in any form. Youcannot get itin gy 


correct list and Of fora’ a 
Cc @ of Reviews Co., 
2 4 30 Irving P1,N.Y. 
7 I think the men 
4 pictured on this page 
have thefollowing pro- 


any other way than bysending this cou- a“ fessions: 
pon for fuller information. Sendthe % 7,4 Clergyman———____ 
coupon todayand learnall about it. 4 +16, Financer, 


Fill out the coupon, if you pre- 
fer, send only your name and ~ 


Commercial Executive_ 
®% f Musician 


F Industrial Executive. 
address for the full story. ~ Promoter Engineer 
J 7 Lawyer ______-—~ Writer. 

KatherineM.H.Blackford, M.D. (®) 7 (Put the number you think belongs with 
z d each of these professions on these blank lines. 
Review of Reviews Co. Or, if you prefer not to try this test, just send 
. your name and address for full information about 
30 Irving Place @ thecourse in Character Analysis.) Also, FREE, the 


New York 7 Mental 


Name 


¢@ Brunettes. 


and Physical Characteristics of Blonds and 


Address 


Sete he SEP 1-23 
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most from it? He will. Therefore he will 
at least save his life. 

The fearlessness with which Paris ac- 
cepted the German Taubes has done much 
to deliver London from anxiety. These 
people are actually becoming impatient, 
like an audience in a darkened house wait- 
ing for the curtain to rise and for something 
to happen. ‘We are tired of waiting for 
those Zeppelins,” a woman said to me. ait 
is ridiculous having to stay here in the dark 
for months like rats in a hole. And they 
never come. Some of us prefer to be de- 
livered from suspense even if it is with a 
bomb!” 

Such is the aspect and the spirit of this 
place and this people at the present mo- 
ment. One might suppose that the Ger- 
mans were a thousand miles distant, that 
no men are fighting and dying in Flanders, 
that no women and children are suffering 
for food and clothes. The attitude of the 
government to these latter victims may be 
inferred from a recent discussion in Parlia- 
ment. Mr. Barnes asked for an increase in 
the pensions for soldiers’ widows, urging 
that they should be kept out of the labor 
market. 

Mr. Asquith was sympathetic in his re- 
ply. He was willing that the officers’ 
widows should be kept out of the labor 
market, but he thought there were objec- 
tions to making a common soldier’s widow 
independent. “‘We all have work to do, or 
at least we ought all to work in our differ- 
ent spheres and different degrees,” was the 
way he put it. What he meant was that all 


ye 


j i Bh a Nai 


“They ve got you good—anyway” the working classes ought to work for their 


“Mr. Griggs, the New York office has called my attention to a poor policy 


living. Still, if anyone has earned the right 
of choice in her mode of living as is con- 


of your department.’ 
“T’ve been expecting something of the sort ever since I refused to let them ferred by a pension that will maintain her 
replace their oak furniture with mahogany. What is it?” ope h ho h de th 4 
“They’ve got you good—anyway. Here are seventeen office forms and it is surely the woman who has made the 
no two are on the same quality of paper. Now that seems to indicate a lack greatest sacrifice that the state can ask, 


> 


of system in buying.’ 


whether she is the widow of an officer or of 


“Possibly. It’s because we give out this work on competitive bids and a . : : : 
form is rarely printed by the same printer twice.” a private! Complications must arise, by 
“T know; but wouldn’t the way, from the enlisting of so many gen- 


finish and which is water- 


Meanwhile there is the other aspect of 


AT eacmah ghee T oe tlemen as privates. Their widows will re- 
know ill seletarrs be the ceive only the pension of the widow whose 
same in quality, color and iL husband belonged to the ‘‘ working class’’! 


marked so you can tell what 
you are getting—and then 
stick to it ?’’ 

“That’s the only safe 
way of course—the trouble 


rely on absolutely.” 
“Just so—and without 


this situation. The Women’s Army of De- 


fense in England is growing every day in 
numbers and in efficiency. The time is not 
distant when they will far outnumber, if 


is to find a paper we can “ oye . rr”? L i 
; ee sls A Eee 7 they do not already, those finicky idle 
Sr gendite for al portfolio iar women who cannot bear to see a man eat 

2 his dinner in a sack coat. 


meaning to interfere, I have taken the liberty 


samples of a paper which seems admirably suited for our forms, form letters, 
price lists, etc. It is strong, attractive in looks and has a quality feel and 
11 Bond; here is the Portfolio. English Guns That Speak German 


Send for a big Portfolio showing samples in three finishes and in 12 colors 


rattle and the price is moderate. It is Hammermi 


and white. ée . : 
: What is the most hopeful evidence of 

HAMMERMILL PAPER CO., Erie, Pa. progress you have made during the last 
month?” I asked an officer of the Women’s 


Investisate Hammermill Safety Paper used by the United States Government 


° 
Money Making Poultry 

Our specialty. Leading varieties pure-bred chick- 
ons, turkeys, ducks and_ geese. Prize winners. 
3est stock and eggs. Lowest prices; oldest 
ifarm. Fine 30th Anniversary catalog FREE. 


H. M. JONES CO. Box 98, Des Moines, lowa 


A Fortune to the Inventor 
who reads and heeds it, is the possible worth of the 
book we send for 6 cents postage. Write us at once. 
BR. S.& A.B. LACEY, Dept. A, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


a ne EEE 
Toes SUBURBAN HOME with 30 acres of 
good land, 20 in orange and grapefruit trees, with 15 
acres bearing. One half mile from the Gulf, ten minutes’ 
walk from business center of the growing town of Dunedin, 

on the Tampa rock road. Price $20,000, terms. 
B. C. Bass, Dunedin, Florida. 


FOY’S BIG BOOK FREE 


4 POULTRY AND SQUABS FOR PROFIT. An encyclo- 

pedia of poultry information. Written by a man who 
knows. Leading varieties of poultry and pigeons in 
natural colors. Low prices on fowls,eggsand incubators. 


Frank Foy Poultry Farm, Box 6, Clinton, lowa 


Belle City Now 21 Times World’s 
Champion Incubator 
Get the story. My new free book, 
money-making “ Hatching Facts,” 
tells everything. Book also gives 
my $800 Gold Offers and my money- 
back guaranty. My low price will 
surprise you. Jim Rohan, Pres. 

Belle City Inc. Co., Box 77, Racine, Wis. 


Home Test 


Bop ere ROT Sa toe 


of toast and serve at once. 


UPON REQUEST WE WILL MAIL, FREE OF CHARGE, a most useful kitchen hanger of suggestions for espe- 
cially delightful breakfast, luncheon and dinner dishes with recipe for each showing exact quantity to make per person. 


LEA & PERRINS, 239 West Street, New York 


W. * Pour 14 cup of ale or beer into s 
Ish Rarebit: PERRINS’ Sauce and saltspoon red pepper, bring to boiling point, add 1 1b. 
of finely chopped American cheese and stir until thoroughly melted. Pour over freshly prepared slices 


= | Emergency Corps. 


MUM HNL ‘““Well, we are doing more work because 


. we are learning how to work,” she replied. 
=== 0 ‘When you were here before we boasted of 
: | 3. | being able to feed three hundred refugees 
| \ | . | fora week. Last week we fed eighteen hun- 
w (1 ° 
: Wisconsin Incubator Co. Box142 Racine, dred. And Wwe" ate teaching ON ETE thou- 
ee en | sand recruit prench ame. .Gemnan 

PAGE POULTRY BOOK “‘German!’’ I interrupted. 
Hundreds of Success Secrets—Tells all “Of course we must take Berlin. When 
qbout succeeee ly ant FREE they invade that country they will need to 
offered FREE. A postal gets it—WRITE TODAY. know German,” she explained calmly, as 
Prairie State Incubator Co., 115 Main Street, Homer City, Pa. if it were a foregone conclusion that the 
ice ch ae eins yinetee sha eS 
: Allies will march on Berlin. 

Ford Cars Run 31 Miles per Gallon “But we find it so difficult to teach them. 

: , 5 : They do not want to learn. They say the 
Whittlesey-Ford Carburetor Adjuster—$1 Prepaid Loe a better way to speak ED ons 

Satisfaction guaranteed or money back without quibble. tt ] 14? h dd d 1 hi 
Whutleiey Cossanyt | Det eee ese led the ae i be eraibifion room 
eee 
° a Vrat Aiea of the toy workers. 

Hotel Guides frye Mioteis’ in U.S. mailed “This industry, you see, is flourishing. 
FREE OF COST. Also tell how travelers may have * abi a 
checks cashed at hotels. AGENTS WANTED. A hundred girls in our shop here, another 

Horter Crepit LETTER, Post 505 Fifth Ave., N. Y. shop in the suburbs of London, and twenty 
more branches in different parts of Eng- 


ee i eee 
Sixty-fiveyears experience. Send 
sketch and _ short description’ of | land.” 
your invention, A\ll patents se- It would be too tedious to enumerate the 


cured by us receive free notice in the Scientific American. ° Soe ie A 
Hand book free. Washington Office, Washington, D. C. different toys on exhibition in that very 


MUNN & CO., 365 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY large room literally filled with samples. 
But they were all original, designed by the 
workers. The children of Great Britain 
had a delightful surprise in store for them 
this Christmas. For they received literally 
new playthings which have never before 
been seen, even by Santa Claus. 

Few capitalists with all the experience 
of commercialism could have established 


130-Egg Incubator and Brooder 


‘ id East of 
Freight Paid Fast ©! Both for $ 
[25 Hot water; double walls: 

| copper tank — best construc- 
pce ed tion. Write for Free Catalog. 


* Wis. 


mall saucepan, add one tablespoon LEA & 
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in the short space of three months a bus 
ness with twenty-one branches ey 
prosperous times. But these women 
done that. They have paid the worker 
regular Labor Exchange wages and the: 
have cleared all other ‘expenses. The mak 
ing of toys is a great and lucrative indus 
try. These women are in a fair way to ge 
the greater part of it. As we left the sho 
the officer referred again to my first que: 
tion. aq 
“But I do not think the success of #] 
work, or the feeding*of so many ref 
or the finding of positions for so 
other women, is after all the most h 
sign of progress we have made,” shes 
thoughtfully. +f 

“What is, then?’’ I asked. 7 

“The decline of parochial cattine 
England!” she replied. } 

““What on earth is parochial cattin 
T exclaimed. 

“Social service with us has been lim 
Each woman or clique of women did 7 
they did in their own parish or small 
munity. Nosystem, no coéperation. 
there were jealousies, antagonisms, n 
ods which pauperize and only add t 
general distress. Now we are gettin 
yond that. We are working together it 
gently, from one end of this kingdom t 
other, as one woman for all women. 
are overcoming the very real iniquitie 
charity. We are trying to provide em 
ment, create opportunities for womer 
velop their capacities and their ener 
and above all their self-respect.” 

That is the plan upon which they 
actually working, not writing or lect 
But “It’s a long, long way to Tipperg 
If they are very successful generation 
generation they may realize it in a a 
of hundred years. But here and noy 
women and children are suffering as 
from the Allied Armies as they are 
the Germans. They are being “li 
with no possible means of defense. 


. 
In the Midst of Life : a 


And that is not all. The bravest, stror 
est, best men of England, France and Gi 
many are being ‘“‘licked” too. For whe 
man dies in battle he is defeated. If 
returns home maimed he is worse than ( 
feated. The loss is not only to the am 
he is a far greater loss to his country int 
future. And does anyone doubt that it 
the best men these nations are losing? 1 
others are holding back, at least this ist 
case in England. They are not furnishi 
their proportion of the “cannon fodder.’ 

At the headquarters of the French An 
in Boulogne I saw more than a hund 
officers of both armies. And I have ne 
seen anywhere more splendid-looking m 
Lean old generals, broad-shouldered e¢ 
nels, all wearing the very countenar 
victory. One would have said that n 
could defeat such men. Yet I shudd 
IT watched them. Every single man 
room was facing death as if it were a 
he coveted. 

Once the door was flung open. 
covered with snow and mud hurried 
was a messenger with news from the 
Instantly there was a stir. A tall 
British officer, with a face as keen 
sword, seized his great coat, salw 
went out. 

The next day the eleven o'clock 
upon which I came to Folkestone 
his body back to England. That i 
happens every hour of every day ant 
night. And it happens like that 
moment he is a man filled with a 
and all courage, more significant an 
mysterious than the stars above his ht 
The next moment he is less than th 
he trod. The part that was hope, ¢¢ 
and mystery is gone. What remains 
horrible that even love makes haste t0! 
it in the earth. : 

War seems to me the most hideol 
lusion of which men are capable. 2 
a delusion peculiar to them. If all 
ple were women there could never 
a thing as war. We are not cowa 
we shed our blood to bring life, not 
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this year—better than it’s ever looked before. 
You are going to take that motor trip this season, 
through the most wonderful land under the sun—a land with 
every variety of climate and scenery, and with marvels that you 
cannot match in any country the world over. Your golden op- 
portunity has arrived —you can now “discover America.” 


And it’s all at your very front door—so to speak. Your 


car brings it all to you—and, greatest help of all, Goodrich 
points the way. 


Just drop a card to the Goodrich Touring Bureau at Akron, Ohio, and 
well come right back with directions for your entire trip. We'll supply road 
maps, tell you every bridge you must cross, point out every fork in the 
road, And all at our own expense. No obligation whatever—just Goodrich 
Service. 


Another thing—this Service follows you all the way. Our branches and dealers 
are everywhere; Tire service is a question of but a few hours wherever you land. 


But go right—do not handicap your car and pave the way for troubles on the 
road by choosing an inferior Tire. There is one Tire you can trust for an extended motor trip 
and that one is the 


Goodrich Safety Tread 


It is the Tire that looks mighty good to the user seeking the Big, Trustworthy, 
Long-Mileage Tire—and the more miles you go the better it looks to you. 


Ride into Dixie Land, speed across golden California or through Colorado’s 
Wonder Lands—Tire care-free. For Your trip accept nothing less than the Tire that’s 


“Best in the Long Run’”’ 
THE B. F. GOODRICH COMPANY .- Factories: Akron, Ohio 


America will look mighty good to you a ’ 
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THE SATURDAY 


ACCURACY: The COLT Automatic is a perfectly balanced, 


easy-shooting, hard-hitting pistol. 


Automatic is ready for instant us 
shot first.’ 
against unintentional discharge. 


QUICKNESS: The COLT 
e. ‘‘The COLT fires the first 


SAFETY: The COLT is automatically locked 


You must grip the grip and 


purposely pull the trigger to make a COLT let go. “You can’t 
forget to make a COLT safe.” CONFIDENCE: The COLT 
feels right, acts right and, because it is automatically safe, it is 
an antidote for fear in the hands of gun-shy ladies. PRICE: 


The 


costs more to make, because of 


Automatic 


its automatic safety features, 


but its price to you is no more than an ordinary pistol. 


PRESTIGE: 
The COLT 
was adopted 
by the Army 
and Navy be- 
cause of its 
‘‘marked su- 
periority to any other known 
pistol.” See the COLT Auto- 
matic at your nearest dealer in 


fire-arms, examine it, compare “The Colt 
it, handle it and the COLT will (Bleek tral 
sell itself to you. Write for the First” 
COLT free booklet, “‘How to 
Shoot,’’ also Catalog No. 85. 
THE COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MFG. CO., Hartford, Conn. «Pisin i: o 


Three Months 


During the next three months you will 


plan, plow and plant 


During the next three months you will 
hatch and brood your chicks for this year. 


For the next three 


have the weekly guide of 


‘The COUNTRY 


GENT 


The oldest agricultural journal in the world 


13 Issues 
3 Months 


Thirteen issues of The Country 


G 


your garden. 


months you can 


LEMAN 
5 Cents 


entleman would make a set 
of books of nearly 1,000,000 
words and 800 illustra- 
tions, covering more than 

500 farm, garden and 
household subjects. 
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THE PRAIRIE WIFE 


(Continued from Page 21) 


I explained that my husband had, and he 
still stood squinting out through the door- 
way as I poked about and found Dinky- 
Dunk’s hammerless ejector. He was a very 
authoritative and self-assured young man. 
He took the rifle from me, examined the 
magazine, and made sure it was loaded. 
Then he handed it back. 

“T’ve got to search those buildings and 
stacks,” he told me. ‘‘And I can only be in 
one place at once. If you see a man break 
from under cover anywhere, when I’m in- 
side, be so good as to shoot him!” 

He started off without another word, 
with his big army revolver in his hand. My 
teeth began to do a little fox-trot all by 
themselves. 

“Wait! Stop!” I shouted after him. 
“Don’t go away!” 

He stopped and asked me what was 
wrong. 

“T_T don’t want to shoot a man! I don’t 
want to shoot any man!”’ I tried to explain 
to him. 

“You probably won’t have to,” was his 
cool response. “But it’s better to do that 
than have him shoot you, isn’t it?” 

Whereupon Mr. Redcoat made straight 
for the haystacks, and I stood in the door- 
way with Dinky-Dunk’s rifle in my hands 
and with my knees shaking a little. I 
watched him as he beat about the hay- 
stacks. Then I got tired of holding the 
heavy weapon and leaned it against the 
shack wall. Iwatched the ‘‘Mounty” go in 
through the stable door, and felt vaguely 
dismayed at the thought that my protector 
was now quite out of sight. Then my heart 
stopped beating. For out of a pile of straw, 
which Olie had dumped not a hundred feet 
away from the house to line a pit for our 
winter vegetables, a man suddenly erupted. 
He seemed to come up out of the very 
earth, like a mushroom. He was the most 
repulsive-looking man I ever had the pleas- 
ure of casting eyes on. His clothes were 
ragged and torn and stained with mud. His 
face was covered with stubble and his cheeks 
were hollow, and his skin was just about the 
color of a new saddle. I could see the 
whites of his eyes as he ran for the shack, 
looking over his shoulder toward the stable 
door as he came. He had a revolver in his 
hand. I noticed that, but it didn’t seem 
to trouble me much. I suppose I’d already 
been frightened as much as mortal flesh 
could be frightened. In fact, I was think- 
ing quite clearly what to do, and didn’t 
hesitate for a moment. 

“Put that silly thing down,’ I told him 
as he ran up to me with his head lowered 
and that indescribably desperate look in 
his big frightened eyes. ‘If you’re not a 
fool I can get you hidden,” I told him. It 
reassured me to see that his knees were 
shaking much more than mine as he stood 
there in the center of the shack. I stooped 
over the trapdoor and lifted it up. “Get 
down there quick! He’s searched that cel- 
lar and won’t go through it again. Stay 
there until I say he’s gone!” 

He slipped over to the trapdoor and 
went slowly down the steps, with his eyes 
narrowed and his revolver held up in front 
of him as though he still half expected to 
find some one there to confront him with a 
blunderbuss. Then I promptly shut the 
trapdoor. But there was no way of locking 
it. I had my murderer there, trapped, but 
the question was to keep him there. Your 
little Chaddie didn’t give up many pre- 
cious moments to reverie. I tiptoed into 
the bedroom and lifted the mattress, bed- 
ding and all, off the bedstead. I tugged it 
out and put it silently down over the 
trapdoor. Then, without making a sound, 
I turned the table over on it. But he could 
still lift that table I knew, even with me 
sitting on top of it. So I started piling 
things on the overturned table until it 
looked like a moving-van ready for a May- 
day migration. Then I sat on top of that 
pile of household goods, reached for Dinky- 
Dunk’s repeater, and fired ashot up through 
the open door. I sat there, studying my pile, 
feeling sure a revolver bullet couldn’t pos- 
sibly come up through all that stuff. But 
before I had much time to think about this 
my corporal of the R. N. W. M. P.—which 
means, Matilda Anne, the Royal North- 
West Mounted Police—came through the 
door on the run. He looked relieved when 
he saw me triumphantly astride that over- 
turned table loaded up with about all my 
household junk. 

“T’ve got him for you,’’ I announced. 
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“You’ve got what?” he said, ag 
ently thinking I’d gone mad. Mi 
“T’ve got your man for you,” I repea 
“‘He’s down there in my cellar.” Anc 
one minute I’d explained just what 
happened. There was no parley, no d 
eration, no hesitation. ¥ 
“‘Hadn’t you better go outside?” he 
gested as he started piling the things 
the trapdoor. ‘ 
I walked over and got Dinky- 
repeater. Then I crossed to the far si 
the shack with the rifle in my hands. | 
“T’m going to stay,” I announced, 
“All right,” was the officer’s unc 
cerned answer as he tossed the nan 
one side and with one quick pull thr 
the trapdoor. - 
A shot rang out from below as the ¢ 
swung back against the wall. 
not repeated, for the man in the r 
jumped bodily, heels first, into that 
hole. He didn’t seem to count on ther 
nor on what might be ahead of him. 
jumped, spurs down, on that other y 
with the revolver in his hand. I could} 
little grunts and wheezes, and a thud or 
against the cellar steps. Then there 
silence, except for one double click-c 
that I could not understand. Oh, Mat 
Anne, how I watched that cellar om 


And I saw a back with a red coat 0 
slowly rise up out of the hole. He—thei 
who owned the back of course—was d 
ging the other man bodily up the nar 
little stairs. f 
“T’m sorry, but I’ll have to take on 
your horses for a day or two,” was all 
R. N. W. M. P. hero condescended to sa 
me as he poked an arm through his pri 
er’s and helped him out through the d 
““What—what will they do with hn 
T called out after the corporal. ; 
“Hang him of course,” was the 
answer. ‘ 
Then I sat down to think things o 
and, like an old maid with the vapors, 
cided I wouldn’t be any the worse for a 
of good strong tea. And by the time 
had my tea and straightened things 1 
heard the rumble of the wagon and k 
that Olie and Dinky-Dunk were back. 
I drew a long breath of relief, for wit! 
their drawbacks men are not bad thin, 
have about now and then! 
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Friday, the seventeenth. It was e 
Wednesday morning that Dinky-D 
firmly announced that he and I were g 
off on a three-day shooting trip. I ha 
slept well the night before, for my ne 
were still rather upset, and Dinky-D 
said I needed a picnic. So we got guns 
cartridges and blankets and _slickers: 
cooking things, and stowed them awa 
the wagon box. 

Then off we started across the pr 
after duly instructing Olie as to feeding 
chickens and taking care of the cream 
finishing up the pit for the winter y 
bles. Olie thought we were both a] 
mad, I believe, for we had no more 
where we were going than the man in 
moon. But there was something glo 
in the thought of gypsying across th 
tumn prairie like that, without a tho 
or worry as to where we must stop or} 
trail we must take. It made, every ‘ 
movement a great adventure. A 
weather was divine. We slept at ni 
der the wagon box, with a tarpaulin : 
one side to keep out the wind and 
flickering in our faces on the other side 
the horses tethered out, and the star: 
ing overhead, and the peace of Go 
hearts. How good every meal taste 
how that razor-edged air made snug 
down under a couple of Hudson B 
point blankets a luxury to be sp 
only in the most reverent of whispe 
there was a time when I used to tak 
cine to make me sleep! But here it i 
ferent! To get leg-weary in the 0 
tramping about the sedgy slough sides 
mallard and’ canvasback, to smell | 
and bacon and frying grouse in the ¢ 
the evening across a thin veil of ¢ 
smoke, to see the tired world turn ¢ 
its shoulder and go to sleep—it’s all 
of monumental lullaby. 

The prairie wind seems to seek 
and make a bet with the Great Dip 
he’ll have you off in forty winks, 
orchestra of the spheres whispers thr 
its million strings and sings your s 
rest. For I tell you here and now, I 


q 


.e, I—poor, puny, good-for-nothing, in- 
ificant I—have heard that music of 
spheres as clearly as you ever heard 
ieuli Funicula on that little Naples 
mer that used to take you to Capri. 
when I’d crawl out from under that 
wagon box, like a gopher out of his 
, in the first delicate rosiness of dawn, 
‘eel unutterably grateful to be alive, to 
‘the cantatas of health singing deep in 
soul, to know that whatever life might 
yme I’d snatched my share of happiness 
i the pantry of the gods! And the end- 
change of color—from the tawny fox- 
e on the lighter land, the pale yellow of 
n’s skin in the slanting autumn sun, to 
uavering, shimmering glories of the 
thern Lights that dance in the north, 
fling out their banners of ruby and 
-and green, and tremble and merge and 
2 until I feel that I can hear the clash 
visible cymbals. I wonder if you can 
xrstand my feeling when I pulled the 
in out of my old gray stetson yester- 

uncovered my head, and looked 
ght up into the blue firmament above 
Then I said, “Thank you, God, for 

a beautiful day!” Dinky-Dunk 
iptly said that I was blasphemous— 
‘so strict and solemn! But as I stared 
nto the depths of that intense opaline 
, 80 clear, so pure, I realized how air, 
air and nothing else, could leave a 
-erbrained lady like me half-seas over. 
- it’s a champagne that never leaves 
with a headache the next day! 


Jance. The beast then approached me, 
‘d at my boots inquiringly, then at my 
S with increasing animation, and at 
eaped into my lap and had licked my 
before I could prevent it. 

eed hardly say that this attention was 
wrassing and most distasteful, since I 
never held with dogs. They are doubt- 
yell enough in their place, but there is 
it deal of sentiment about them that is 
-and outside the hunting field the most 
bred of them are too apt to be noisy 
neces. When I say that the beast in 
ion was quite an American dog, obvi- 
of no breeding whatever, my dismay 
de readily imagined. Rather impul- 
‘, I confess, I threw him to the floor 
a stern ‘‘Begone, sir!’”’ Whereat he 
y crawled to my feet and whimpered, 
ng up into my eyes with a most horrid 
ickening air of devotion. Hereupon, 
‘surprise, my hostess gayly called out: 
Thy, look at Mr. Barker—he’s actually 
. up with you right away, and him 
ly so suspicious of strangers. Only 
‘day he bit an agent that was calling 
silver polish to sell—bit him in the leg 
had to buy some from the poor fel- 
and now see! He’s as friendly with 
S you could wish. They do say that 
mow when people are all right. Please 
at him trying to get into your lap 


J, indeed, the beast was again fawn- 
pon me in the most abject manner, 
g my hands and seeming to express 
some hideous admiration. Seeing 
_ repulsed his advances none too gen- 
is owner called to him. 
‘own, Mr. Barker, down sir. Get out,” 
¢ntinued, seeing that he paid her no 
sion; and then she thoughtfully seized 
vy the collar and dragged him to a 
istance, where she held him, he never- 
S continuing to regard me with the 
servile affection. 
uggums—Ruggums—Ruggums,” ex- 
1 the child at this, excitedly waving 
ust of its bread. 
shave, Mr. Barker!” called his owner 
_ “The gentleman probably doesn’t 
you climbing all over him.” 
‘remainder of my visit was some- 
arred by the determination of Mr. 
T—as he was indeed quite seriously 
—to force his monstrous affections 
me, and by the well-meant but often 
38 efforts of his mistress to restrain 
e, indeed, appeared to believe that 
ld feel immensely pleased at these 
3 of his liking. 
took my leave after sincere expres- 
my pleasure in the call the child, 
face one fearful smear of jam, again 
crust and shouted “‘ Ruggums,”’ 
the dog was plainly bent on departing 
ae. Not until he had been secured by 
‘to one of the porch stanchions could 
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THE SATURDAY 


Saturday, the eighteenth. Dinky-Dunk, 
who seems intent on keeping my mind oc- 
cupied, brought me home a bundle of old 
magazines to-night. They were so frayed 
and thumbed over that many of the pages 
reminded me of well-worn banknotes. I’ve 
been reading some of the stories, and they 
all seem silly. Everybody appears to be 
in love with somebody else’s wife. Then 
the people are all divided so strictly into 
two classes, the good and the bad! As for 
the other man’s wife, prairie-life would 
soon knock that nonsense out of people. 
There isn’t much room for the “triangle” 
in a two-by-four shack. Not that Dinky- 
Dunk and I are so goody-goody! We're 
just healthy and human, that’s all, and 
I feel very sure we'd never do for erotic 
fiction. 

After meals we push away the dishes and 
sit side by side, with our arms across each 
other’s shoulders, full of the joy of life, sat- 
isfied, happy, healthy-minded. We don’t 
seem ashamed of the human streak in us. 
And neither of us is bad at heart. And 
I know we're not like those magazine char- 
acters, who all seem to have Florida water 
instead of red blood in their veins, and are 
so far, far away from real life. In sheer 
and sudden disgust I flung that whole 
bunch of borrowed reading matter into the 
fuel box, to keep company with its dis- 
tinguished and overgarrulous friend, Mr. 
Robert Browning. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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I safely leave, and as I went he howled 
dismally after violent efforts to chew the 
detaining rope apart. 

I finished my stroll with the greatest sat- 
isfaction, for during the entire hour I had 
been enabled to forget the manifold cares 
of my position. Again it seemed to me 
that the portrait in the little parlor was not 
that of a man who had been entirely suited 
to this worthy and energetic young woman. 
Highly deserving she seemed, and when I 
should know her better—as I made no 
doubt I should—I resolved to instruct her 
in the matter of a more suitable diet for her 
offspring, the present one, as I have said, 
carrying quite too large a preponderance of 
animal fats. Also I mused upon the extraor- 
dinary tolerance she accorded to the sad- 
faced but too demonstrative Mr. Barker. 
He had been named, I fancied, by some one 
with a primitive sense of humor. I mean to 
say he might have been facetiously called 
Barker because he actually barked a bit, 
though adding the Mister to it seemed to 
be rather forcing the poor drollery. At any 
rate I was glad to believe I should see little 
of him in his free state. 

And yet it was precisely the curious 
fondness of this brute for myself that now 
added to my embarrassments. On two 
succeeding days I paused briefly at Mrs. 
Judson’s in my afternoon strolls, finding 
the lady as wholesomely reposeful as ever 
in her effect upon my nature, but finding 
the unspeakable dog each time more lavish 
of his disgusting affection for me. 

Then, one day, when I had made back to 
the town, and was in fact traversing the 
main commercial thoroughfare in a digni- 
fied manner, I was made aware that the 
brute had broken away to follow me. Close 
at my heels he skulked. Strong words 
hissed under my breath would not repulse 
him and to blows I durst not proceed, for I 
suddenly divined that his juxtaposition to 
me was exciting amused comment among 
certain of the natives who observed us. 
The fellow, Hobbs, in the doorway of his 
bakeshop was especially offensive, burst- 
ing into a shout of boorish laughter and 
directing to me the attention of a near-by 
group of loungers, who likewise professed to 
become entertained. So situated, I was, 
of course, obliged to affect unconsciousness 
of the awful beast, and he was presently 
running joyously at my side as if secure in 
my approval, or perhaps his brute intelli- 
gence divined that for the moment I durst 
not turn upon him with blows. 

Nor did the true perversity of the situa- 
tion at once occur tome. Not until we had 
gained one of the residence avenues did I 
realize the significance of the ill-concealed 
merriment we had aroused. It was not 
that I had been followed by a random cur, 
but by one known to be the dog of the lady 
Thad called upon. I mean to say the crea- 
ture had advertised my acquaintance with 
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S you know, the sooner 
a tomato is cooked 
after picking, the finer 
the flavor. 

We selected Rochester as 
the place for our Catsup plant 
because the finest tomatoes 
in the world grow there. 

The full, ripe flavor of the to- 
mato is exceedingly delicate. 

In Rochester we get these 
delicious tomatoes fresh from 
the vines. 


Two hours only in the making— 
and the finished Catsup is bot- 
tled, sterilized, and ready for you. 

The season’s tomatoes were 
especially fine—the Catsup is 
better worth while than ever. 

Get a bottle of Beech-Nut To- 


mato Catsup from your grocer. 


BEECH-NUT PACKING CO. 
CANAJOHARIE, N.Y. 
Catsup Plant at Rochester, N. Y. 
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On the Shores 


of Love Still Burning” “ 


Yes—“ There’sa little spark of lovestill burning.” 

Long before you finish the first verse the sparks 
of rhythm have become big, burning brands of 
bright, sparkling, tuneful melody. 


of Italy” 


Not every song can furnish a whole evening's 


entertainment. But ‘‘On the Shores of Italy’’ can. 


Let someone start it on the piano. Watch the 
others and see how quickly they catch the magic of 
itssunny strains and begin 

oie singing this really worth- 


while love ballad. 


Dancers! Here’s a Hesi- 
tation Waltz that “tickles 


the toes."" As a Dance 


Lyric, “*On the Shores of 


Italy”’ has arrived. Van & 


Schenck and other Head- 


liners are winning plaudits 


you, Theresa long-ing 


= 
there for your re-turning, 2 
= it 


with it. 
Get your copy today. 


Remember, it’s both Song 


and Dance. Jack Glogau 


and Al Piantadosi (the 
authors) warrant it to set 


singers a-singing, dancers 


a-dancing. 


After you have finished 


the refrain you'll say, 


“This song is certainly a 


joy-thriller; don't stop; 


play it again and again!" 


it is that good! 
Kitty Gordon sings it. 
Fred Fischer wrote the 


music and Joe McCarthy 


the lyrics. Here’s proof 


enough for anybody that 


“* There's a Little Spark of 


Love"’ is some song! 


These pieces may also 
be procured for your Talk- 


ing Machine or Player 


Piano. Orchestra leaders 


will gladly play them on 


request. 


ON SALE TODAY WHEREVER MUSIC IS SOLD. In the Extreme West and Canada, 15c. 


— 


= 


Elsewhere, 10c 


At any Woolworth, Kresge, Kress, McCrory, or other 10c store, Music or Department store 
Other Popular ““FEIST” Songs! 


“When You Wore a Tulip and I Wore a Big Red Rose.” 
The song with the melody you can't forget. 

“I Want to Go to Tokio” (new). Intro’d by Renie Davies. 

“The Violin My Great Grand-Daddy Made.” 

“I Didn't Raise My Boy to Be a Soldier.’”’ The new anti-war 
song sensation. By Bryan & Piantadosi, 

“Bum Diddle-de-um Dum, That's It,” Great Novelty. 

“I'm Glad My Wife's in Europe.’’ Sung by Al Jolson in 
“Dancing Around,” at the Winter Garden. 

“Dancing the Blues Away.”” Sung by Emma Carus. 

SPECIAL NOTE: You should get all these songs from your dealer. 


“One Idea About the Girls.” Eddie Morton's big hit. 
“Yiddish Wedding Jubilee.’’ Sung by Fannie Brice. 
“Why Don't They Do It Now?” By McCarthy & Monaco. 
“I’ve Loved You Since You Were a Baby” and “The Game 
of Love.”’ By writers of “That's How I Need You.” 
“The Aba Daba Honeymoon.” Ruth Roye's big success, 
“Beautiful Roses.’ Song and Hesitation Waltz. Featured 
by Bert Erroll. 
“You're Here and I’m Here.” The big song and one-step hit 
of six big Musical Comedies. 
Please do so. If you can't, send us six 2¢ stamps for one, 
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“Then two years ago | bought 


a 


new car with atop made of Never- 
leek, guaranteed absolutely water- 


proof without time limit. 
‘* All kinds of hard usage haven 


dust. 


“When you buy your new Car, 


Write for samples of Neverleek in 
the new semi-bright and dull fin- 
ishes. If your old car needs a new 
top, ask us for the name of a top- 
maker in your vicinity who will 
recover with Neverleek. 


F. S. CARR CO. 
31 Beach Street, Boston, Mass. 


Audrey House, Ely Place, London, England 


Factories at So. Framingham, Mass., 
and Tilbury, Ontario, Can. 


t 
hurt that top a bit and it looks like 
new to-day when I wash off the 


appearance” 
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The Experienced Motorist 
Says to a Prospective Buyer— 


ask for a: 
ment. Insis 
ine. Some materials 


have 4 ees 
aD : 


> 
leek Guarantee.” 


Look for the interesting Neverleek 
Exhibit at the Chicago Automobile 
Show, January 23 to 30. Spaces 10 
and 11. Coliseum Gallery. Let us 
show you a machine in which Never- 
leek is subjected to a pressure of 200 
pounds to the square inch without 
leaking. 


TRADE MARK 


» Roll of Honor » 
+ TheNames shown below 
‘gj represent some of the 


users of Detroit Springs 


Pleasure Cars 
Cole Lyons- Knight 
Dodge Brothers 
Marmon Hupmobile 

National KisselKar 
Oakland Pathfinder 
Detroit Electric 


RPO a. , pression filled with a long-lived lubricant, which spreads 
ex io etracan oF between the leaves as they move over one another. 

penahs aie By this simple device, Detroit Springs always operate 
G.M.C. Standard ; 
Krebs J.C.Wilson smoothly and silently. 

is Write for free book,‘ From the Ore to the Motor Car,” 
telling how springs are made. RESILIENT 
; Detroit Steel LHetroit 
A Products Company —, 2 rines 


ct adic 


2200 East Grand Blvd. 
Detroit, Mich. 


De Springs are built to such a high standard 
that we are able to guarantee them for TWO years. 
They are designed and built for the particular car upon 
which they are to be used. 

They are built for more than safety, that is—Emer- 
gency Shocks. 

They are built for lasting Comfort—for Car Protec- 
tion—minimum wear on mechanism and tires. 

Tn addition to the Two-Year Guarantee, and all the 
quality that implies, is the Self-Lubricating feature. 

Near the end of each leaf is a small saucer-like de- 


Stigyy eee 


=< SELF LUBRICATN® 


his owner in a way that would lead base 
minds to misconstrue its extent. 

Thoroughly maddened by this thought, 
and being now safely beyond close ob- 
servers, I turned upon the animal to give it 
a hearty drubbing with my. stick; but it 
drew quickly off, as if divining my inten- 
tion, and when I hurled the stick at it, re- 
trieved it and brought it to me quite as if it 
realized my hostility and forgave it. Dis- 
covering at length that this method not 
only availed nothing but was bringing faces 
to neighboring windows, and that it did not 
the slightest good to speak strongly to the 
beast, I had perforce to accompany it to its 
home, where I had the satisfaction of seeing 
its owner once more secure it firmly with 
the rope. 

Thus far a trivial annoyance one might 
say, but when the next day the creature 
bounded up to me as I escorted homeward 
two ladies from the Onwards and Upwards 
Club, leaping upon me with extravagant 
manifestations of delight and trailing a 
length of gnawed rope, it will be seen that 
the thing was little short of serious. 

“Tt’s Mr. Barker,” exclaimed the ladies, 
regarding me brightly. 

At a cutlery shop I then bought a stout 
chain, escorted the brute to his home and 
saw him tethered. The thing was rather 
getting on me. The following morning he 
waited for me at the Floud door and was 
beside himself with rapture when I ap- 
peared. He had slipped his collar. And 
once more I saw him moored. Each time I 
had apologized to Mrs. Judson for seeming 
to attract her pet from home, for I could 
not bring myself to say that the beast was 
highly repugnant to me, and least of all 
could I intimate that his public devotion to 
me would be seized upon by the coarser 
village wits to her disadvantage. 

“T never saw him so fascinated with any- 
one before,” explained the lady as she once 
more adjusted his leash. But that after- 
noon, as I waited in the trap before the 
post office for Belknap-Jackson, the beast 
seemed to appear from out the earth to leap 
into the trap beside me. After a rather un- 
dignified struggle I ejected him, whereupon 
he followed the trap madly to the country 
club and made a farce of my golf game by 
retrieving the ball after every drive. This 
time, I learned, the child had released him. 

It is enough to add that for those re- 
maining days until the present the unspeak- 
able creature’s mad infatuation for me had 
made my life well-nigh a torment, to say 
nothing of its being a matter of low public 
jesting. Hardly did I dare show myself in 
the business centers, for as surely as I did 
the animal found me and crawled to fawn 
upon me, effecting his release each day in 
some novel manner. Each morning I looked 
abroad from my window on arising, more 
than likely detecting his outstretched form 
on the walk below, patiently awaiting my 
appearance. And each night I was liable 
to dreams of his coming upon me, a mon- 
strous creature, sad-faced but eager, tire- 
less, resolute, determined to have me for 
his own. 

Musing desperately over this impossible 
state of affairs, I was surprised one morn- 
ing to receive a letter from the wretched 


Cousin Egbert, sent by the hand of the 
Tuttle person. It was written in pencil on 
ruled sheets apparently torn from a cheap 
notebook—quite as if proper pens and de- 
cent stationery were not to be had—and 
ran as follows: 


Dear Friend Bill: Well, Bill, I know God 
hates a quitter, but I guess I got a streak of 
yellow in me wider than the Comstock lode. 
I was kicking at my stirrups even before I 
seen that bunch of whiskers, and when I took 
a flash of them and seen he was intending I 
should go out before folks without any regu- 
lar pants on, I says I can be pushed just so 
far. Well, Bill, I beat it like a bat out of 
Hell as I guess you know by this time and I 
would like to seen them catch me as I had a 
good brone. If you know whose bronc it 
was tell him I will make it all O. K. The 
brone will be all right when he rests up 
some. Well, Bill, I am here on the ranche 
where everything is nice and I would never 
come back unless certain parties agree to do 
what is right. I would not speak pieces 
that way for the President of the U.S. if he 
ask me to on his bended knees. Well, Bill, 
I wish you would come out here yourself 
where everything is nice. You can’t tell 
what that bunch of crazies would be want- 
ing you to do next thing with false whiskers 
and no right pants. I would tell them that 
I can be pushed just so far and now I will 
go out to the ranche with Sour-Dough for 


January 25, 191: 


sometime where things are nice. Well 
if you will come out Jeff Tuttle will 
you Wensday when he comes with m 
grub, and you will find everything nic 
I have told Jeff to bring you, so no 
at present, with kind regards and hoping { 
see you here soon. 

Your true friend, 


P.S. Mrs. Effie said she would broade 
me out. Maybe she did because I fe 
pretty flat. Ha, ha! : 


Truth to tell, this wild suggestion at one 
appealed to me. I had an impulse to with 
draw for a season from the social whirl, t 
seek repose among the glens and gorges ¢ 
the cattle plantation, and there try to ad 
just myself more intelligently to this strang 
new environment. In the meantime, 
hoped something might happen to the do 
of Mrs. Judson; or he might, perhaps, inm 
absence outlive his curious mania for me, 

Mrs. Effie, whom I now consulted, aft 
reading the letter of Cousin Egbert prove 
to be in favor of my going to him to mak 
one last appeal to his higher nature. 

“Tf only he’d stick out there in the brus 
where he belongs, I’d let him stay,” shee 
plained. ‘But he won’t stick; he gets tir 
after a while and drops in perhaps on tl 
very night when we’re entertaining son 
of the very best people at dinner, and 
course we’re obliged to have him, thou 
he’s dropped whatever manners J’ 
taught him and picked up his old rou 
talk and he eats until you wonder how. 
can. It’s awful. Sometimes I’ve wo 
dered if it couldn’t be adenoids—ther 
a lot of talk about those just now—s 
very select people have them, and perha 
they’re what have kept him back and ma 
him seem so hopelessly low in his taste, h 
I just know he’d never go to a doctor abc 
them. For heaven’s sake, use what inf 
ence you have to get him back here and 
take his rightful place in society.” 

I had a profound conviction that 
would never take his rightful place in} 
ciety, be it the fault of adenoids or wh 
ever; that low passion of his for being pe 
with all sorts made it seem that his sense 
values must be’ irreparably at fault, 2 
yet I could not bring myself to aban¢ 
him utterly, for, as I have intimated, sor 
thing in the fellow’s nature appealed to1 
IT accordingly murmured my sympai 
discreetly and set about preparations 
my journey. j 

Feeling instinctively that Cousin Egl 
would not now be dressing for dinnel 
omitted evening clothes from my box, 
cluding only a morning suit and one 
form-fitting tweeds which I fancied wo 
do me well enough. But no sooner was 
box packed than the Tuttle person 
formed me that I could take no box wl 
ever. It appeared that all luggage we 
be strapped to the backs of animals: 
thus transported. Even so, when I had 
duced myself to one park riding suit a1 
small bundle of necessary adjuncts I 
told that the golf sticks must be left 
hind. It appeared there would be no § 

And so quite early one morning I sta 
on this curious pilgrimage from what 
called a feed corral in a low part of 
town. Here the Tuttle person had ass 
bled a goods train of a half dozen anin 
the luggage being adjusted to their bi 
by himself and two assistants, all using 
guage of the most disgraceful chara 
throughout the process. The Indian, Tu 
I had half expected to appear garbed it 
native dress—Mrs. Effie had once mor 
ferred to that Indian, Jeff Tuttle—bu 
wore instead, as did his two assistants 
outing or lounge suit of the western des 

ado; nor, though I listened closely, ¢ 
I hear him exclaim “Ugh! Ugh!” im 
ments of emotional stress, as my rea 
es informed me that the Indian freque 

oes. 5 

The two assistants, solemn-faced, 
groomed fellows, bore the curious Amel 
names of Hank and Buck and furi 
chewed the tobacco plant at all times. / 
betraying a momentary interest 1 
smart riding suit they paid me little a 
tion, at which I was well pleased, for 
manners were often repellent | 
abrupt, direct fashion of speech quite 
concerting. 4 

The Tuttle person welcomed me hi 
and himself adjusted the saddle. 
mount, expressing the hope that 1 ¥ 
get my fill of scenery and volunteel 
information that my destination 
sleep away. 

(TO BE CONTINUED) 


It Pays Men to Look their Best 


It is said the late J. P. Morgan chose his partners 
partly for their appearance, because a clean-cut, 
wholesome look spells health and character as well 
as the attractive personality that all ‘business getters”’ 
need. Men in the lead are making their toilet in- 
clude a facial massage several times a week. They 
are using Pompeian to secure that fine, athletic 
glow that has opened the door of success to so many 
men. They know they must of as well as be clean. 
To get the most, look your best always. A Pompeian 
massage takes only a few moments, but the results are lasting. Get a trial 
package and the 1915 F. Earle Christy Art Panel. Clip coupon now. 


~POMPEIAN 


Massage Cream 


Don't Envy, 
| USC 
 Pompetan 


A New Product 


It overcomes, while you sleep, 
the damage done daily to your 
skin by weather, climate and 
bard water. Pompeian Night 
Cream is soft, white, fragrant 
and creamy. Soothes, softens 
and beautifies while you sleep. 
At your dealer’s. No samples 
sent. 


50,000 Dealers 
Sell It 


50c, 75c and $1 


Hold Your Youth with 6 Fingers 


No need for expensive beauty treatments to retain your youthful good looks. Nature gives you your tools. 
Rubbing Pompeian in and out with 6 finger tips stimulates the blood and brings out the rosy, healthy color. It 
makes the skin,completely clean and clear by rolling out the dust, soot and grime that clog the pores and injure 
the skin. A Pompeian massage also exercises and refreshes the face, smoothing out the tired lines. A clear, 
fresh, youthful complexion must follow. ‘That is why youthful beauty lingers longest in faces faithfully massaged 
with Pompeian. Begin today to make Pompeian Massage Cream and 6 fingers hold your youthful beauty. Get 
a trial package and a 1915 F. Earle Christy Art Panel. Clip coupon now. 


) Get Trial Package & 
: F. Earle Christy Art Panel 


| An art store would have to charge at least 50c for anything as well executed 
as F. Earle Christy’s ‘“The Witching Hour.’? We let you have it for almost 
nothing, in order to make you feel friendly toward Pompeian Massage Cream. 
No advertising on front. Size, 74 by 28 inches. 
To get a trial package of Pompeian 
—S and this beautiful 1915 Panel, clip the 
WD, sign and send. Stamps accepted, but coin preferred. coupon now and enclose 10c. 


POMPEIAN MFG. Co. 
Prospect Street, Cleveland, O. 


atlemen:—I enclose 10c for a trial package of 

amous Pompeian Massage Cream and F 

,Christy’s 1915 Art Panel, ‘“‘The Witching 
7% by 28 inches. 


Warning! 


No ordinary cream can do what 
Pompeian does. There is a peculiar 
and individual value in this rubbing- 
in-and-out massage cream. Pompeian 
has made complexions fine and clear 
for 12 years. Ask for Pompeian and 
get it. 


~ ©he Witching Hour ” 


A 
by F Earle Christy 


5 “Pompeian Beauty’ Calendar 
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thinking of 
OLD MEDAL FLOUR 


And readino of 
GOLD MEDAL FLOU 


° 


nd hearing of . 


GOLD MEDAL FLOU 


You will 
VENTUALLY 


come to havin 
GOLD MEDAL‘ FLOUI 


With much satis- 
faction and 
economy to your- 


self. 
WHY NOT NOW ? 
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. FROM BROWN BROTHERS, NEW YORK CITY 
Baron Komura, Taken July 26, 1905 


JIS Autobiography—page 586—Colonel 
ysevelt, speaking of the Peace Conference 
?ortsmouth, New Hampshire, thus refers to 
Emperor of Germany: 

ng the course of the negotiations I tried to 
ie aid of the government of one nation, which 
indly to Russia, and of another nation, which 
mdly to Japan, in helping to bring about 
I got no aid from either. I did, however, 
aid from the Emperor of Germany. 


nd this lies a singularly dramatic story: The 
ace for the settlement of the Russo-Japanese 
sembled early in August, 1905. Something 
rtnight before the opening Mr. Martin Egan, of the Tokio bureau of the Associated 
vad sent me a memorandum of the Japanese claims. It contained fifteen clauses. 
Japanese Government was represented by Baron Jutaro Komura, as chief 
sioner, a Harvard graduate of the class of 1878, who had served his country as 
‘rat Washington in 1898 and had then gone to St. Petersburg as Minister in 1900. 
deiate commissioner was Baron Kogoro Takahira, who had represented Japan in 
ited States in several capacities—first, as Secretary of Legation at Washington 
; next as Consul General at New York in 1891, and finally as Minister to 
gton in 1900, which post he still held at the opening of the Portsmouth Conference. 
des these gentlemen there was an unofficial commissioner for Japan who had been 
Jnited States throughout the war as personal representative of Prince Ito. This 
ron Kentaro Kaneko, who had taken his degree from the Harvard Law School. 
Russian Government was represented by Count Sergius Witte, who at the moment 
juestionably the most distinguished statesman of his country, a man of remarkable 
y, who had risen from a humble origin to a post of commanding influence in the 
government. Associated with him was Baron Roman Rosen, who had been 
1 Minister at Washington for a number of years, and had then been transferred 
0, where he was serving as Minister at the opening of the Russo-Japanese contest. 
of these commissioners were personal friends of mine, and after their arrival in this 
ry had frequent interviews with them. The conditions imposed by the Japanese 
irly well understood by both sides and were naturally the subject of consideration 
nus. 

he outset, or within a day or two after his arrival in New York, Witte told me in 
emphatic way that he had no sympathy whatsoever with President Roosevelt’s 
to secure peace. At the moment he believed the time to be most inopportune. 
‘convinced that the Japanese had passed the high-water mark and had reached a 
here they had neither the men nor the money with which to continue the conflict. 
tmly believed that if the Emperor of Russia had refused to accept the Roosevelt 
on, and had gone on fighting, the tide would have turned and Russia would 
on. As to any proposition for the payment of an indemnity, Russia would never 
. It was well understood that the Japanese proposed to claim eight hundred 


PHOTO. FROM BROWN BROTHERS, NEW YORK CITY 
Count Witte and the Captain of a German Steamer 
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PHOTO. FROM BROWN BROTHERS, NEW YORK CITY 
Baron Rosen of the Russian Commission 


million dollars; but Witte said that if such a demand 
were made a condition of peace there would be no peace. 

“Why should we pay an indemnity?”’ he asked. 
“The Japanese have never invaded Russia. No 
Japanese has ever set foot on Russian soil. The 
contest has been fought out on Chinese soil and no 
claim for indemnity has ever been recognized, nor 
can one ever be recognized unless the victorious party 
to a war has actually invaded the enemy’s territory.” 

The conference went into session almost at once, 
and most of the points at issue were met, discussed 
and settled in due course; but finally the commission- 
ers came to a deadlock on the question of indemnity. 

On Friday, August twenty-fifth, an impasse having been reached, Witte and Rosen 
received peremptory orders from their sovereign to quit the conference on the following 
Tuesday. Whereupon they packed up their belongings and made ready to leave at a 
moment’s notice. 

At that time I was living at the Lotos Club, on Fifth Avenue, in the city of New York; 
and at an early hour on the following Sunday morning I received a telephone message 
from Baron Kaneko,who asked whether he might see me on an important matter—he 
thought, perhaps, that I was able to influence the Russian commissioners, and so on. 
He was living at the Leonori, an apartment house on the corner of Madison Avenue and 
Sixty-third Street. 

As the Lotos Club was a rather public place for a conference I told him I would go 
to his apartment; and I went there shortly before noon. We entered at once on a 
consideration of the critical situation at Portsmouth. He asked me whether I thought 
the Russian Government would pay any indemnity. He was impressed with the idea 
that Witte and Rosen were bluffing, and that Russia would pay something if by doing 
so she could save her face. 

He had a number of suggestions along this line, and asked whether I thought the 
Russians would give compensation under some other guise, or whether there was not 
some form that could be adopted to satisfy the Russian amour-propre. 

“or example,” he said, ‘‘ Russia might pay for the care of Russian prisqners in Japan 
or for the return of some part of the South Manchurian Railroad line.”’ 

I told him I was positive the Russian refusal to pay money was final and that Russia 
could not be moved from its determination in this regard. He suggested that Witte 
had already said he was willing to pay something—for example, asum equal to the 
amount paid by the United States for Alaska. 

To this I replied that the amount paid for Alaska was something like seven million 
dollars, and that the payment of such a sum on a claim of eight hundred million was so 
ridiculously small that Japan could not afford to take it. 

“Moreover,” I added, “you have settled every question except that of money, and 
it now becomes important for Japan to consider whether she can afford to go on fighting 
over a mere matter of indemnity.” 
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Baron Kaneko was quick to say that Japan recognized 
that point, and added: ‘We shall never be placed in the 
attitude of fighting for mere money. But the situation is 
very serious; the conference is at a standstill, and day after 
to-morrow the Russian commissioners will break up the 
conference. I fully recognize the force of what you say; 
but now, if we take the ground that we will not go on with 
the war merely to enforce the payment of indemnity there 
is really no alternative except to waive all claim on Russia 
for our tremendous losses. 

“But suppose we waive this point,” he went on; “‘our 
immediate necessity is to hold the conference together. 
Witte and Rosen are about to quit. I take it they have no 
sympathy with the conference anyhow, and are quite 
ready and glad to seize on the authority given them to end 
our negotiations.” 

“There is one man who can intervene and save the 
situation,” I replied. 

“Whom do you mean?”’ Kaneko asked. 

“The German Emperor.” 

“But,” said he, “‘you know he is not our friend. You 
cannot have forgotten the cartoon of the Yellow Peril 
which he drew.” 

“That is all very true,’’ I replied; “‘but he is more 
anxious for peace at this hour than to emphasize any sen- 
timental views he may have concerning the yellow peril. 
He is a close friend of the Russian Emperor, and I have 
no doubt he would be glad, if he were appealed to and if he 
were advised that Japan was prepared to abandon her 
claim for indemnity, to intercede with the Czar to prolong 
the conference and reach a settlement.” 

By this time we had gone to luncheon and Baron Kaneko 
asked how the German Emperor could be reached. I 
replied that it was not a difficult matter and that I should 
be glad to arrange it. He asked me to do so. 

Baron Speck von Sternberg, the German Ambassador, 
was not in America at the time, and in his absence Baron 
von dem Bussche-Haddenhausen, Counselor and First 
Secretary of the Embassy, was acting as Chargé. The 
latter was spending the summer at Lenox and I proceeded 
at once to get in touch with him. Leaving the luncheon 
table at the Leonori I stepped to the telephone and asked 
Long Distance to connect me with Baron von Bussche. 

There was some delay about the connection, however, 
and as I had another engagement I left word to have the 
call transferred to me at the Lotos Club. I then took my 
leave, Baron Kaneko agreeing that he would remain at his 
apartment and await word from me. A little later, at the 
Lotos Club, I received word that Baron yon Bussche was 
at the other end of the telephone wire. I told him I 
wanted to talk to him about a very important diplomatic 
matter and asked how soon he could come to New York. 

He replied that he could reach the city by five o’clock 
that afternoon; he realized that it must be a matter of 
considerable importance and asked no questions, but 
agreed to come to the Lotos Club at the earliest. possible 
moment. I suggested that he bring with him his diplomatic 
code book. 

I then telephoned Baron Kaneko and asked him to come 
to the club, which he did. I told him of Von Bussche’s 
coming and said I had now gone as far as I could without 
notifying President Roosevelt about what we had in mind. 
He acquiesced, and I called up Oyster Bay and asked the 
President whether I might go out at once and talk with 
him about a very important matter connected with the 
Portsmouth Conference. He replied that he would be very 
glad to have me come, and soon after I was at the President’s 
house on Sagamore Hill. 

I told Mr. Roosevelt all that had happened, and he 
expressed himself as highly gratified at the course matters 
had taken. I then suggested that 
he write a message to the Kaiser, 
and he started to prepare one. 
At first he dictated and I wrote, 
but when I questioned the form 
of his message he suggested that 
he do the writing and I the dic- 
tating. The following was the 
message that resulted: 


August 27, 1905. 
Mr. BusscHE: Please cable 
His Majesty the Emperor from 
me as follows: 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


Your Majesty: Peace can be 
obtained on the following terms: 
Russia to pay no indemnity what- 
ever, and to receive back the 
north half of Sakhalin, for which 
it is to pay Japan whatever 
amount a mixed commission may 
determine. This is my proposi- 
tion, to which the Japanese have 
assented reluctantly and only un- 
der strong pressure from me. The 
plan is for each of the contending 
parties to name an equal num- 
ber of members of the commis- 
sion, and for they themselves to 


name the odd member. The Japanese assert that Witte 
has in principle agreed that Russia should pay something 
to get back the north half of Sakhalin; and, indeed, he 
intimated to me that they might buy it back at a reasonable 
figure, something on the scale of that for which Alaska 
was sold to the United States. 

These terms, which strike me as extremely moderate, I 
have not presented in this form to the Russian Emperor. 
I feel that you have more influence with him than I or any- 
one else can have. As the situation is exceedingly strained 
and the relations between the plenipotentiaries critical to a 
degree, immediate action is necessary. Can you not take 
the initiative by presenting these terms at once to him? 
Your success in the matter will make the entire civilized 
world your debtor. This proposition virtually relegates 
all the unsettled issues of the war to the arbitration of a 
mixed commission as outlined above; and I am unable to 
see how Russia can refuse your request if in your wisdom 
you see fit to make it. THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


The second sentence of the letter was inserted, after 
deliberation, as a diplomatic phrase to avoid saying that 
the offer came from the Japanese. 

__ At the President’s suggestion I took this message, which 
was in his own handwriting, to one of his secretaries, Mr. 
Barnes, who was on duty at a hotel in Oyster Bay, and 
Mr. Barnes made copies of it for the President’s file and for 
me. I then hurried back to New York, and about five 


o’clock was joined by Kaneko and Bussche at the LotosClub. 


It then occurred to me that there was one feature of the 
subject which had not been provided for: Baron Kaneko 
was, as I have said, an unofficial commissioner, and it 
dawned on me that I must assure myself of his authority 
before, by any act of mine, I committed either the Presi- 
dent of the United States or the German Emperor to his 
assurance that the Japanese Government would waive its 
claim for indemnity. 


The Uncertain Status of Baron Kaneko 


i FRANKLY told him of my dilemma and said that I could 
not go further without definite evidence of his author- 
ity. He recognized the propriety of my suggestion and 
asked me to telephone Baron Komura, at Portsmouth, and 
receive his personal assurance on the subject. I felt that 
though this was but a matter of form it was essential; 
and I accordingly put in a long-distance call for Baron 
Komura. 

To save time Baron Bussche had gone into another 
room at the club and was converting as rapidly as he could 
the Roosevelt message into code. For a time we had no 
response to our call for Portsmouth; and while we were 
waiting I called up President Roosevelt to tell him of what 
I had done. He expressed his hearty approval of the pre- 
caution. Hour after hour passed without a word from 
Komura. Bussche at length finished coding the message 
and was impatient to transmit it to Berlin. He finally 
decided to cable it, with an explanation of the circum- 
stances. 

Late that night, despairing of reaching Komura by 
telephone, I telegraphed one of our correspondents at 
Portsmouth and in a guarded message asked him to wire 
me concerning Baron Kaneko’s authority. The reply came 
at length; and to say the least it gave me pause, for it 
was to the effect that Baron Takahira had informed the 
correspondent that Kaneko was in no way authorized to 
speak for the commission. Naturally I was dumfounded 
at this turn of affairs; and though I could not believe that 
Baron Kaneko had deliberately tricked us I made haste 
to report the news to President Roosevelt. 

My news was as much of a surprise to the President as it 
had been to me. It was difficult for us to reconcile matters. 


PHOTO. FROM BROWN BROTHERS, NEW YORK CITY 


Baron Kogaro Takahira (in the Middle) and Two of His Suite 


of your telegrams, evidently written to be shown 


-_Baron. Kaneko was-not authorized to see me, and 


January 3 
\ 


For days we had both been receiving Baron Kg 
though he were fully empowered to speak for his 
ment, and we were loath to believe that such w 

case; but in the face of the message from Takah' 
were we to believe? Finally it was decided that tl 
dent should send a frank statement of what we h 
to Baron Komura and see whether he could not sh 
light on the matter. This message was the folloy 


; OYSTER BAY, 
My dear Baron Komura: I have had, as you 
number of interviews with Baron Kaneko sin 
arrival in this country. These have always been he 
request and in the assumption that he was acting 
this having been my understanding of what you sa 
conversation when you were out here at my hoi 
when the matter of keeping me informed of what w) 
done at Portsmouth arose. 
Moreover, he has frequently transmitted to m 


for instance, such telegrams of yours were inclose 
notes sent to me yesterday and the day before ye 
August twenty-sixth and twenty-seventh. I hay 
fore, assumed that I could safely accept whatever 
me as being warranted by his understanding with) 
my astonishment a telegram was received by the 
ted Press from Portsmouth last night, purporting; 
tain statements from Minister Takahira to the efi 


ing, at least by implication, an expression of surp) 
I should have treated him as having any such au 
tion. 
The manager of the Associated Press refused | 
this dispatch to go out, and I take it for granted thi 
false and that Mr. Takahira had given utterance to 
expression. But in view of its receipt I retraced 
I had prepared to send His Majesty the German ]; 
if Baron Kaneko approved, this cable having bi 
pared by me after consultation with Mr. Stone, } 
himself seen Baron Kaneko as well as Baron Bus] 
the German Embassy, and who understood it w) 
the line you desired. [Here was inserted the cable} 
given above.] 
At the end Baron Bussche stated to the Kait 
if the Czar could be persuaded to come to thes 
I should at once publicly give him the credit for y 
been accomplished, and try in every way to show th) 
ever of credit might attach to bringing the negotil 
a successful conclusion should come to him in t) 
public and emphatic manner. This was added at j 
gestion, for I need not tell you, my dear Baron, 14) 
sole purpose has been to try to bring about peace, a! 
absolutely indifferent as to anything that is said a) 
in connection with the matter. 
But of course under these circumstances I s]] 
send the cable unless I am definitely assured by i 
this cable has your approval. Moreover, in vievt 
statement credited to Minister Takahira, I do not: 
Baron Kaneko should communicate with me an| 
unless I am assured by you that it is your desire} 
should do so and that he speaks with authorizati| 
you. Sincerely yours, 
THEODORE ROOSE! 


Monday was a day of great activity and great 
in many places and in many ways. In Tokio tl) 
Statesmen, against great obstacles, but with high) 
and infinite wisdom, were moving straight on 
effort to secure an honorable peace. They were {| 
vised of the situation at Portsmouth. They kne 
on the preceding Wednesday, Komura had made 
despairing effort to enforce the demand for indemr 
had reduced the claim from eight hundred millio 
hundred million dollars, but had made no impressic¢ 
instead, had noted that the Russian commission 
ready and anxious to seize on any demand for tribu 
excuse to end the whole business and go on with the 


patriotism, glorying in f] 
exampled triumph, and ft 
vinced of the ability of thei 
to cope with any mea 
resistance on the part | 
enemy. At the moment, ]} 
Ito proved to be the cor} 
force and touched the high! 
of his extraordinary career} 
his commanding influen¢ 
refused to make moneta 
pensation a sine qua nor 
negotiations. She brat 
danger of a revolting was 
accepted the burden of } 
mense war debt, and ins 
her plenipotentiaries in 
to sign a treaty of peaed 
terms already agreed to. | 
In Russia the situation 
less complicated. There, # 
a war party confident ani 
ent. After the series of ¢ 
that culminated at M 
Kuropatkin had been 
(Concluded on Page 
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ory in a maga- 
twas after the 
our and only 
) er elevator was 
x. The starter 
so there 


my reading on 
| A lawyer, with 
»e on the ninth 
Jame along and 
| me at it. 

ill, Red,” says 
tagoodstory?”’ 
itty good,” says 
t I’ve lived a 
/one.”’ 

‘in’t blame him 
ighing; it must 
zemed funny to 
‘?ve been run- 
1 elevator in the 


jndupand down 
| seems that I’ve 
yorking a lever 
jlling floors all 
|; but when I go 
/ room at night 
| Jimmy’s pic- 
iken the day he 
1e winner of the 
ime Handicap—and then I know it’s not a dream. 
ik at Jockey Carroll, smiling out of the floral horse- 
\iressed in the silks that I’ve brushed and the boots 
lve shined, and the old days come back to me so 
| that nothing else seems real; and I can’t make 
| believe that the tracks where J ivmy rode are closed 
‘he horses gone and the big grandstands empty and 
| to pieces. 

I was valet to the best one-hundred-pound jock 
jrer put a leg over a favorite, and I was his pal too; 
jat was a long time ago, and now I’nrrunning an 
‘or for ten dollars a week. I was thinking about the 
| that happened in between when I said that I’d lived 
story than the one in the magazine; and my story 
. That’s the tough part of it. Life can be as queer 
ngled up as a moving-picture play, with the differ- 
iat there’s usually a laugh at the end of a film. 

i'm I was a little shaver I used to gallop horses for 
al Joe Davis. He said he’d make a rider out of me; 
living him all the credit that’s coming, he tried, but 
iff wasn’t there. A real jock has to be born. I didn’t 
he seat or the hands, and I never could tell within 
seconds of how fast a horse was working. 

‘fn, to make it a cinch, one morning, when we were 
ing two-year-olds at the barrier, the crazy filly I was 
| erossed her legs and the whole bunch piled up on 
us. That spill killed my last chance of ever becoming 
ey, because I lost my nerve—couldn’t even gallop 
‘any more. It gave mea cold chill to hear anything 
z up close behind me. 

‘n Jimmy joined us and Colonel Joe couldn’t see any 
wasting any more time with me. I had my chance 
didn’t make good; it wasn’t the colonel’s fault that 
to take to leading race horses instead of riding ’em. 
my Carroll was sixteen then—thin and dark and 
tall, but most all legs. He was a born race rider, 
ywas. He knew a lot about horses; he used to say 
ley were as different as folks. He must have known 
le was talking about, for he could handle’em all; the 
‘ones and the sulkers and the quitters would run for 
hen they wouldn’t run for anybody else. He had a 
f talking to his mounts and coaxing ’em along; but 
tad to do it he could swing a bat with the strongest 
ers in the business. He hated to whip a horse though. 


that the horse under him was beat. 


ign bat, and when he used the whip it was a pretty 
1el Joe saw right away that he had a comer, and in 


, I’ve seen him wait until the last few jumps before. 


By Charles 


TLLUS TRATED 


I Got Up and Bowed. I Felt Like a Fool and I'll Bet I Looked the Part 


the colonel kept out of sentiment, I guess. She wasn’t 
much good and usually quit in the stretch, but Jimmy 
brought her from nowhere and had her running over better 
horses in the last eighth. Colonel Joe was so tickled that 
he gave Jimmy a twenty-dollar note and a new suit of 
clothes; and the colonel hadn’t bet a cent on the mare 
either. Jimmy bought me the first overcoat I ever owned 
with part of that money. 

For three years we traveled round the country—never 
getting as far east as New York—and giving the small 
tracks a strong play. Jimmy did the riding and I was the 
general handy man and stable roustabout. Then Colonel 
Joe retired from the turf. He was old and tracksore, and 
his rheumatism bothered him a lot. I believe Colonel Joe 
was the whitest man that ever owned race horses. He had 
Jimmy sewed up with a contract and he could have made 
money out of the boy, because plenty of owners wanted 
first call on Carroll; but when the colonel decided to sell 
his string and get out of the business he tore up the con- 
tract and Jimmy signed with Smiley Lawson for one year— 
twenty-five hundred for first call on his services and 
outside mounts extra. 

V’ll never forget that last night in Colonel Joe’s tack 
room. The stalls were empty—all the horses had been 
sold at auction that noon in the paddock—and even the 
tack room was pretty well cleaned out. The old man had 
sold everything but the cots that Jimmy and I slept on. 
The next day Lawson was going to ship east to Sheepshead 
Bay and Jimmy was going with him. Colonel Joe was 
packing up to start for Tennessee and I was out of a job. 

“What are you going to do now, Red?” says Jimmy 
to me. 

I said that I’d get along somehow; and I said it kind of 
rough, because I didn’t want him to know how bad I felt. 
We'd been better friends than brothers for three years, 
and had gone through good times and hard times without 
a fuss of anysort. Take it all round, Jimmy Carroll was the 
only real friend I had and it hurt to lose him. 

“Don’t you fret about me,” I says. “I'll get a job with 
some of those burglars out on the Western Circuit, and if 
the freight trains keep running I'll see you again some day, 
Jockey Carroll. I suppose you won’t speak to a common 
stable swipe when you get into the big money East.” 

I wanted him to say that nothing would ever make him 
any different, but he didn’t say a word. He sat there on 
the edge of his cot, looking clear through me to Sheepshead 
Bay. 

“Tt’s coming to you, Jimmy,” I says. ‘You can ride 
rings round those silk-stocking jocks in the East. Go back 
there and tear into the big money! The more you get the 
better I’ll be pleased.” 


Qilim 
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“The big money!” 
says Jimmy to himself, 
listening to the sound 
of the words. “‘Thebig 
money, Red? You re- 
member I always said 
I was goin’ to get into 
it some day? Well, 
this is my chance, and 
if I don’t pick up 
weight too fast I'll 
show those dude riders 
a few things about 
throwing a horse under 
the wire!” 

“You bet you will, 
Jimmy!’’ I says. 

*‘T’m just aching to 
hook up with ’em,” 
says he; “‘and when 
things begin to come 
soft I’ll have me a dia- 
mond ring as big as a 
doorknob, and a horse- 
shoe pin, and a i 

I cut in on him. 

“ Aw, why don’t you 
say it all and be done 
with it? I suppose 
you'll be like Spencer 
and Crossett, and the 
rest of’em,and hire you 
a valet to shine your 
boots and brush your 
clothes!” 

Jimmy stopped and 
looked at me with his 
mouth open. 

“The very thing, 
Red!” says he. ‘‘And 
I never thought of it! 
You can bet your life I’ll have a valet—one that I can 
trust. You can begin now. Get down on your knees and 
unlace my shoes. I’m tired.” 

I couldn’t hardly speak at first. 

“Jimmy, do you really mean it?” I says. “‘Honest?” 

“You'll think I mean it if you don’t do as I tell you,” 
says he. ‘‘What am I paying you for, eh? Get down there 
and unlace my shoes!” 

And that was how I came to go East with Jockey Jimmy 
Carroll. Folks thought I was only his valet; but I was his 
pal too, and so long as I was with him I never got those 
jobs mixed. 


RALEIGH 


I 


TAVERYBODY knows what Jimmy did to the smart 

Eastern jocks that summer. In those days he could 
ride at ninety-five pounds without hurting himself any. 
Spencer, Gannon, Dugan and Crossett were supposed to 
be the cream of the country; but, to my notion, Butterfly 
Spencer was far and away the best of the lot. He was a 
little bit of a kid, about the size of a Jersey mosquito, but 
he had arms and hands like a middleweight champion— 
and tough? 

I guess the Butterfly was the toughest, meanest kid in 
America; but he was game all through. He wouldn’t pull 
out from the rail if a runaway freight train was behind him, 
and you couldn’t make him take the overland route so long 
as there was a knothole for him to drive through. Any 
horse that Spencer rode was sure of a play in the betting 
ring—and sure of a ride too; for the Butterfly was always 
out to win. He thought more of a bracket than he did of a 
hundred-dollar note. 

The first time’ Jimmy got into a race with Spencer the 
Butterfly had the mount on the favorite and Jimmy was 
on a ten-to-one shot. They hooked up together in the 
stretch and came on side by side, fighting it out nod and 
nod from the paddock gate to the wire. Talk about your 
killing finishes—that was one of ’em! 

Three jumps from the post everybody thought the favor- 
ite would win, but Jimmy had saved something in the old 
beetle he was riding. He went out on that long shot’s neck, 
gathered him up in his arms and simply heaved him home 
by anose. Tod Sloan couldn’t have done it any better, and 
the crowd nearly tore the grandstand down when Jimmy 
rode back into the ring and saluted the judges. Spencer’s 
long suit was shaking ’em up in the stretch and he was so 
sore about being outfinished on the best horse that he 
nearly cried. 

“You big long-legged bush rider!’’ he says to Jimmy. 
“You didn’t beat me and don’t you think it! It was that 
twenty pounds of lead I was carryin’. The weight did 
it—not you!” 
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“All right, little boy,’”’ says Jimmy, patting Spencer on 
the head and blocking a right swing for the jaw at the 
same time. “All right, you half portion of nothing; but 
the judges—they thought I beat you; they hung my num- 
ber over yours. The folks in the grandstand thought I 
beat you; they cheered when I came back into the ring. 
The bookmakers don’t make many mistakes; they’re pay- 
ing off on the one I rode. And that ain’t all. To-morrow 
morning the papers will say that Spencer, on a horse that 
was tons the best in the race, was outrode and outfinished 
by Jockey J. Carroll on a poor, miserable ten-to-one shot. 
But don’t you care, kid! I’m going to do it so often this 
summer that you'll get used to it.” 

Spencer cursed and threw his boots at Jimmy; but we 
only laughed at him. In the first place we could afford to 
laugh, because Jimmy had hung it all over him on the 
track; and, in the second place, the Butterfly was too 
small to pick on. Maybe that was where the rest of the 
jocks got the idea that Jimmy had a yellow streak. 

A few days afterward Gannon, who.was older than 
Jimmy, but about the same size, came hunting for trouble 
and found it. Jimmy waited until after the last race and 
then they went out behind a barn. All the other jocks 
wanted to bet on Gannon. I took the other end so long as 
the money lasted, because what Jimmy didn’t know about 
boxing you could write on your thumb-nail. 

It wasn’t much of a battle. Jimmy started out by split- 
ting Gannon’s nose and blacking his eyes; and after seven 
knockdowns the thing got sort of monotonous. Gannon 
wasn’t counted out; he quit when he had enough. 

“Anybody else got anything to say about my yellow 
streak!” asks Jimmy, looking round. ‘‘No? Then I guess 
we'll knock off work and call it a day. Come on, Red!”’ 

Gannon was the best fighter they had, and licking him 
made Jimmy cock of the walk in the jocks’ room; but there 
was never anything of the bully about him. 

I look back on that first summer in the East as the hap- 
piest time of my life. Things were coming soft as velvet. 
I had plenty of money, all the good clothes I could wear, 
nothing to worry about, and a shore dinner every night. 
Jimmy was rated as one of the topnotch riders of the coun- 
try, but prosperity didn’t swell him. He could have 
chummed with big gamblers and rich young bloods, and 
been treated like a prince. The choice was up to him, but 
he steered clear of that sort of thing. 

“They don’t want to buy me dinners because they like 
me,’ he used to say. “They only want to know what to 
bet on next day. Let ’em get their information from people 
who sellit. I’m no cheap tout, giving a winner for a meal. 
We can pay for our own grub—eh, Red?” 

So we traveled together, and what was good enough for 
him wasn’t too good for me. He had a world of outside 
engagements; and I used to write ’em down in a book so 
he wouldn’t get mixed up. I collected his fees too. 

“Look here, Red,” he says to me one day, “‘it’s getting 
so that these owners do all their business with you instead 
of me. You oughtn’t to be shining boots any longer. You 
be my manager—make my dates and collect my dough, 
and I’ll get some one else to valet me.”’ 

““As a favor to me,” says I, “don’t pick out too big a 


fellow.” . 
“Why not?” says he. 
“Because,” says I, “nobody will ever get this job away 
from me without a battle; so when you’re looking round 


He Had an Engagement in the Sixth Race, But I Took Him Home 


for that new man don’t outmatch me too far—that’s all. 
Give me a chance to win.” 

“Why, you darned fool!” says Jimmy. ‘‘It’s 
work—blacking boots and brushing clothes!”’ 

“Tt would be,” says I, “if I was doing it for anybody 
else or for money; but I ain’t. You know, Jockey Carroll, 
that I wouldn’t do it for anybody but you—no, not even 
the President of the United States. He could pull off his 
own boots or sleep in ’em, so far’s I’m concerned. Now 
shut up about it, will you?” 

Jimmy treated it as abig joke; but maybe he understood 
me better than he let on. He never was much of a hand to 
slop over and get mushy; but a day or so afterward he 
gave me a watch, solid gold case, split-second, and the 
works all jeweled up like a pawnbroker’s bride. It never 
cost him a cent less than three hundred. On the inside 
of the case was this line: 

“To Red, from his pal, Jimmy.” 


niggers’ 


That winter we went to New Orleans, which is a grand 
town to eat in if you know the places; and they’re easy to 
find. Some towns you will remember the same as you 
remember a friend—towns that are different, somehow, and 
not just streets and houses. I’ve found four of ’em, and I 
pick ’em to run in the order named—San Francisco, before 
the fire; New Orleans; Carson City, and New York. 

The winter meet was a good one, though it rained every 
few days. Plenty of Eastern jocks were on hand, but 
Carroll was the star. He could have had three or four 
mounts in every race, because he was as popular with the 
owners as he was with the general public—and that’s say- 
ing alot. I had my hands full making engagements weeks 
ahead; and when it came to the stake races Jimmy could 
pretty near write his own ticket—and pick his mount too. 

It certainly was a fat winter for us; and Jimmy could 
have planted a bundle of money if he’d wanted to, but 
there didn’t seem to be any need of it with everything 
coming our way. The trouble about prosperity is that you 
get drunk with the notion it’s never going to end. 

When the New Orleans meet was over we took a last 
feed of Creole gumbo and broiled pompano, and headed 
back for the big town. Jimmy didn’t renew his contract 
with Lawson; there was more money in being a free lance. 

The second summer round New York started out to be 
like the first—all smiles and sunny skies; but there was a 
cloud gathering for both of us. Jimmy was beginning to 
put on weight. 

I wonder whether you know what that means to a rider? 
A champion loses his punch; a politician loses his pull; a 
matinée idol loses his hair; a tenor loses his voice—but a 
jockey gains weight, and it means all those things and 
more. One season he’s a star; next season he’s too heavy 
to ride, and he drops out of sight entirely. Nobody remem- 
bers him or cares what becomes of him. He’s a has-been. 

Jimmy was turning from boy to man. It. was just as 
though there was a giant inside of him, fighting his way up 
and out, broadening his shoulders and lengthening his legs. 
Jimmy went above one hundred in no time at all. The 
growth that he should have had since he was fifteen was 
coming on him all at once. 

“See here, Jockey Carroll,” says I; ‘‘it’s you and me on 
the road to-morrow morning, all the same as prize fighters in 
training. Your wind is all right, but you’re getting too 
beefy for your own good.” 

“T can sweat that off in a couple of mornings, 
Jimmy. 

Well, we went on the road; and we walked and we ran 

until we were both wringing wet. The sweating helped 
some, but it couldn’t hold him. He was due for a legiti- 
mate increase in weight and it came in spite of the road 
work. You may think you can cheat Nature; but in the 
end she’ll call you every time, and you'll find that she’s 
had an ace in the hole from the start. 
“There ain’t enough fat on me,” says Jimmy, ‘‘to grease 
a gnat’s elbow, and still I’m heavier than I ought to be. 
There’s only one 
place where they 
know how to turn 
bone and muscle 
into water. Are you 
with me?” 

He meant the 
Turkish baths, of 
course. I neversaw 
one of those joints 
that wasn’t a first- 
class, A-number-one 
madhouse after mid- 
night when the 
drunks begin to roll 
in—and the smell 
of a hot room makes 
me sick; but if 
Jimmy had to play 
the Bathhouse Cir- 
cuit I didn’t want 
it to be a single act. 
I went with him. 


” 


says 


‘was another hint that went over my head. Lea’ 


She Never Failed to Meet Me at the Door With | i 
Hand Out, and I Bought In for a Ten or a Twe\ 


That dry heat melts the weight all right enough; 
melts the strength too; and wellI knowit. It was¢ 
good joke on me, because I didn’t need to take | 
weight. I needed to put it on. I’ve always b 
pounds lighter than a straw hat; but playing th 
with Jimmy trained me down so fine that I had to 
legs together and stand nine times to cast a shadoy 
talk about a woman being a test of friendship | 
pals! A woman isn’t a circumstance to spending 
every other night in a hot-room where you can i 
on the arm of your chair! 


The baths did the business for Jimmy though. 
back to one hundred pounds and held himself the| 


-while; but he had that half-starved, hollow-eyed lo: 


when it came to shaking up a sulker, or handling 
heavy-headed horse, there was a difference. He’d] 
his weight with strength that he’d taken off next 
bone; and it showed in the way he rode a finish. | 

Two or three times I sort of hinted that it mig 
pretty wise idea to sink a piece of money somew 
that he’d have a soft spot to fall into when he got toc 
to ride any more; but Jimmy couldn’t hear that | 
talk at all. 

“Time enough for that by and by,” 
I’m only just getting into my stride!” 


says he. | 


qr 


NE afternoon, in the jocks’ room at the Bay, | 
dropped me a hint of what was coming. If heh 
made it plainer he would have saved me from a b 
take; but it was like him to say the least about the 
that were nearest to him. 
The last race was over and he was dressing. I was 
ing by to hand him his rings and his stickpin. He w 
ing with his tie, trying the knot one way and then a 
“We'll have dinner to-night at Brighton Beach| 
he—‘‘ Webber’s place, I guess. You go on over ahe 
order it for eight o’clock sharp. | 
“Suits me,” says I. 
“And, Red, order for three, will you?” 
“Three!” says I. “‘Who’s the other one?” 
“Oh, a friend,” says he. Then he poked me in t 
and made a break for the door. | 
I must have been thick in the head that afte 
because I didn’t suspect anything. I went on ov 
ordered the dinner, and then sat round and smoke} 
rettes and waited until fifteen minutes after eight. 


alone and Jimmy was always on the dot, like a time 

Just as I was making up my mind that he had ta 
wrong car or something Jimmy came sailing in, g 
like a kid, and hanging on to his arm was a faded, W 
out blonde—the kind that always makes you thir 
stranded musical-comedy show. 


as jabbering a blue streak, but watching on both 
see how much attention she was attracting. She 
ave known that people would only look at her 
she was with Jimmy. I didn’t like her from the 


he part. 

sed to meet you, I’m shaw,” says Miss Le Claire. 
‘is my manager,” says Jimmy. ‘He handles all 
ness for me—makes my engagements, you know.” 
your engagements?” says Miss Le Claire, rolling 
at him. 

‘maybe not all,” says I; and Jimmy laughed and 
‘me on the back. 

broke into the game with me,” says he. “He’s 
” 


‘as trying to make it easy for me, but he was wast- 
», I knew I wasn’t going to like her and she knew 
'a’t going to like me. That part of it was settled the 
ie we looked at each other. 

there like a dummy and let them do most of the 
She was full of stage chatter and cheap stuff like 
nut she didn’t know one horse from another— 
it was no name for it. By and by she got to looking 
y’s jewelry. He took out 
xetbook and showed her 
spins. He had the best 
'm of horses’ heads in the 
they didn’t interest 
's a nice ring you're 
” says she. 

nk so?’’ says Jimmy, tak- 
jolitaire off his little finger 
iding it to her. She tried 
d began to gush all over 
> 

| beautiful!’ says she, 
ag her eyes at him. 
y beautiful, Mr. Carroll; 
yn’t you think it’s a little 
for a man to wear?” 

], maybe,” says Jimmy, 
ng in his chair, because 
icking him on the shins. 
ulike it?” 

yve it!” says she. 
pd 

I guess she did, at that. 
is wearing a couple of 
rings, worth about four 
japiece, and a string of 
aade out of glass. Why 
’tshe adore a ring worth 
ndred? I thought it was 
-e to do something. 

ame look at that rock a 
” says I; and when I got 
ssed it back to Jimmy, 
vith a kick on the shin 
nost lifted him out of his 
“That’s the way he got 
rowing it to lookat,” says 


Lp 


t there she declared war 
Isaw itin her eye. But 
art of my job to take care 
valuables and that was 
was thinking about. 
* the dinner we got into 
those sway-backed open 
zes and drove over to 
| I was in the little seat in front, facing ’em; and 
7she flirted with Jimmy was a fright. It got so raw 
vouldn’t stand it. I climbed out of the rig and went 
beer garden to get over my grouch. She wasn’t a 
ty to see me go and Jimmy didn’t even ask me to 
Ishould have felt easier about him if he had turned 
fs and pins over to me for safe-keeping. 
$s awake when he got home that night. He fooled 
or half an hour getting undressed and ready for bed. 
ie he wanted to say something and finally he came 
h it. 
w do you like her, Red?”’ says he. 
any,” says I; ‘‘and you keep an eye on her, or the 
‘ing you know she’ll have your big rock. She made 
for it to-night, but I crabbed it.” 
said that I took a look at Jimmy’s left hand—and 
itaire was gone. , 
you poor chump!” says I. “You fell for it, did 


t down on the edge of the bed. 

e wrong about her, Red,’”’ says he. “‘ You’ve got 
ng slant. You don’t know what a good kid she is.” 
!’ says I. “It’s along time since she was a kid!” 


“‘She’s twenty-one,” says Jimmy; ‘“‘but she’s been on 
the stage since she was fifteen.” 

“And that makes thirty-six,” says I. 
everything she says, don’t you?” 

“T’m sorry you don’t like her,”’ says Jimmy. ‘I thought 
we’d be great little pals, traveling round the country 
together; and ——” 

“‘Good Lord!” says I, sitting up in bed. ‘‘ You ain’t— 
you don’t mean—it ain’t serious, is it?”’ 

“‘She’s going to marry me, Red,”’ says Jimmy, half under 
his breath, as though it was too wonderful to be talked 
about out loud. “On the level, I don’t know what she sees 
in me, do you?” 

Well, I knew all right enough; but if he was going to hitch 
up with her that stopped all argument. 

“Wait a minute, Jim,” says I. ‘Can I have twenty 
minutes for a new book? I didn’t know you was stuck on 
her or I never would have said what I did.” 

“We'll call all bets off,’ says Jimmy, ‘‘and start fresh. 
You had her wrong, Red.” 

“T must have,” says I. “If you think she’s all right that 
makes her all right with me. You know I wouldn’t hurt 
your feelings for a million!” 

We shook hands on that hard. I hadn’t changed my 
mind about the girl, but I knew that if he wanted her 
nothing that I could say or do would make any difference. 

“You won’t quit me?”’ asks Jimmy. 


“You believe 


“And They’re G:Going to Keep My Trunk! All My Clothes and Everything? 
What Shall I Do? What Shall I Do?’’ 


“What would I quit you for?” says I. “If you had as 
many wives as Brigham Young you'd still need a pal. 
Don’t worry about me. I'll stick.” 

“You'll like her and she’ll like you,” says Jimmy. 
““She—she likes you now, Red; honest she does. She 
thinks you’re great!” 

I knew how well she liked me, but I didn’t let on. What 
I didn’t know and never would have believed was that 
Jimmy would be fool enough to run and tell her everything 
I said—the bad along with the good. It goes to show what 
a change a woman makes in aman. Like as not she coaxed 
it out of him, though, for that was her style. 

Anyway, she knew before they were married. I went to 
the wedding breakfast. It was one of the hottest days of 
the summer, but every time the bride looked at me I felt 
as though I needed a fur overcoat. 


be 


F COURSE nothing was quite the same after Jimmy and 
Daisy hitched up. They went to a hotel tolive. Jimmy 
was crazy to keep house, like any fellow who’d never had 
a home. She couldn’t see that domestic stuff at all; said 
she wasn’t strong enough to take the responsibility, when 
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what she really meant was that she was too lazy to scramble 
an egg for him in the mornings. I stayed on where I was. 

“Now remember, Red,” says Jimmy, “‘my home is your 
home. Come over and see us often, won’t you?” 

I went twice, but I was just about as comfortable as a 
steeplechase jock at a prayer meeting. Daisy didn’t want 
me there; but she needn’t have marched into the bedroom 
and slammed the door behind her. I could have taken a 
hint. It was unpleasant for Jimmy; but what could he do? 
She was his wife and I was only his pal. He’d never prom- 
ised any preacher that he’d stick to me. The law and 
everything else was on her side. 

There were some places, though, where she couldn’t butt 
in—the jocks’ room at the track and the bathhouses, for 
instance. Jimmy didn’t dare let up on the hot rooms, and 
it was my job to sit with a sheet round me while he raved 
about what a wonderful little woman he had fora wife. I 
nearly lost my voice saying ‘Yes; that’s so!” and “Sure, 
Jimmy! Sure she is!” 

At first I think he really believed evetything he said 
about her. Later on I wasn’t so sure. His boosting got so 
strong that I suspicioned he was talking loud to drown out 
the noise of a few family jars. Look out for a fellow who’s 
always blowing about what a lovely disposition his wife 
has got! 

There was one thing Daisy could do to the queen’s 
taste—she could spend money. She wanted to dress like a 
millionaire’s daughter and cut a 
dash in the grandstand—and she 
didit. Sheeven took all Jimmy’s 
jewelry away from him and had 
it made over into brooches and 
things for her to wear. i 

I'll bet it hurt him to let go of 
that collection of stickpins; but 
if it did he kept quiet about it. 
Maybe he remembered what I 
told him that first night—that 
she was only after his stuff. 

The next winter we could have 
gone back to New Orleans and 
done well; but no—Daisy had 
her heart set on the Coast. 
Jimmy didn’t want to ride in San 
Francisco. There’sanawful cold 
wind off that Pacific Ocean and 
he had a cough which had been 
sticking to him for a couple of 
months. He wanted to winter as 
far south as he could; but Daisy 
wouldn’t have it that way. She 
said New Orleans was unhealthy. 

The real reason she wanted to 
go West was that somebody had 
told her San Francisco fog was 
good for the complexion. That 
settled it. She wasn’t the kind 
to care much whether fog was 
good for a cough or not. 

“Why not lay off this winter, 
Jimmy?” says I. ‘‘Go down to 
Florida and get rid of that cold. 
You'll feel better for it.” 

“T wish I could, Red,” says 
he; ‘‘but—we’ve got to eat, 
haven’t we?” 

“Ts it as bad as that?” says I; 
and he nodded. 

I knew that he had a nice lit- 
tle bank roll when he was mar- 
ried, and he’d made a bunch of 
money since; so it was news to 
me that he had to ride to eat. 

“Daisy needs a lot of clothes 
and things,”’ says he. ‘The poor 
kid ain’t hardly got a stitch that’s fit to wear. I’ve got 
enough to land us out West, and then we’re going to take 
a cottage near the track and keep house.” 

“Now you're talking!”’ says I. 

“T haven’t said anything about it to Daisy yet,” says he; 
“but I know it will be all right with her. She’s the best 
little fellow in the world, Red.” 

“She is that,” says I, but I meant it with reverse Eng- 
lish. I was wishing that I could take her over my knee and 
give her a good spanking. It was what she needed. 


They didn’t rent the cottage near the track; they went 
to a hotel instead. Jimmy explained it by telling me that 
Daisy wasn’t well after the trip—she was awfully nervous, 
he said—but, just the same, she was at the track every 
afternoon, and I never saw a sick woman look half so 
healthy as she did. 

Jimmy’s cough got worse and worse! The talk went 
round the track that there was something the matter with 
his lungs, and after that I had to hustle for engagements. 
The horsemen didn’t come to me any more and it wasn’t 
a case of pick and choose; it was a case of grab what we 

(Continued on Page 32) 
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animal these days. 
“‘R-r-reject!”’ said Captain Moulinet. 

“Why, Cap, what the Sam Hill’s the matter with 
that horse? Look at him! He’s ——” 

“‘R-r-reject!’’ barked the captain again with a twirl 
of his fierce red mustache. Then he turned his back 
resolutely and kicked at a clump of dirt, thus avoiding 
argument. The decision was final—for that day. 

“All right,” Rominger acquiesced. ‘‘Take him away, 
Jack. They’ll be glad to get him six weeks from now.”’ 

A tall, high-headed bay was led back to the barns, and 
the dealer cracked his whip and yelled to bring out another. 

“What was the matter with that one?” I queried. 

““Clergyman’s knee,”’ answered Rominger briefly; and 
in a tone of acute regret he remarked to one of his helpers: 
““Dog-gone it! That’s the third time they’ve turned him 
down.”’ For my benefit he added: ‘“‘You notice the way 
his legs are sort of sprung at the knees? Well, they figure 
that a clergyman gets down to pray so much that he’s apt 
to be that way.” 

A French commission was buying horses for the war in 
a Fort Worth market—Captain Moulinet, who breeds fine 
horses, and Doctor Pouget, a veterinary. An interpreter 
accompanied them and acted as clerk. 


A HORSE with clergyman’s knee is a mighty lucky 


French Horse Buyers at Work 


HE next to be led out was asorrel. The boy ran him up 

and down the lane. Being very recently from a cotton 
patch, the sorrel evinced scant interest in life and failed to 
show much action; so a couple of helpers cracked their 
whips and lashed at him. 

“No wheep! No wheep!”’ cried Doctor Pouget. 

The stable hand halted the horse in front of the inspec- 
tors, and the veterinary ran his hand carefully down his 
forelegs. He nodded to the captain. 

“Measure,” he said. P 

Thereupon they took his height and Doctor Pouget 
peered into his eyes through a glass such as oculistsemploy. 
Everything being satisfactory the sorrel was accepted; 
and a man branded his number in the artillery on the hoof 
of his right fore foot and then the number of the commis- 
sion that purchased him. Also, on his left hip they 
smeared $+, which signified that he belonged among the 
big ones: S standing for the class that is fifteen hands 
one and a half inches in height, and the + denoting that 
the animal is well over that standard. The larger, heavier 
horses are for use in the artillery; the others go to the 
cavalry. 

A mare followed. 

“‘R-r-reject!’’ said the captain decisively the instant 
he glimpsed her. As she moved down the lane the mare 
flung her feet wide, and they will not take horses with such 
peculiarities of stride, because of their awkwardness and 
liability to injury when maneuvering in close formation. 

“Get him out of that hole, Jack!’’ exclaimed Rominger 
prayerfully as a boy showed off an undersized brown horse. 


By George Pattulllo 
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“That’s all right for a big horse; but—there—no; move 
him higher yet. Now we can see him.” 

The veterinary fingered the animal’s left foreleg and 
quit there. Another rejection! 

“Great Scott, Doc! What’s the matter now?” protested 
Rominger. ‘‘That’s nothing but a wire scratch. I’ll bet 
an even hundred ——’”’ 

Doctor Pouget smiled deprecatingly and stamped his 
feet to get them warm. He entertained the notion that he 
knew sidebone when he saw it, which it was—a ridgelike 
growth near the fetlock. The contention is that it is 
peculiarly susceptible to injury and consequent laming. 

So it went. Another was turned down because it “‘inter- 
fered.”” Eleven were rejected in half an hour, which rather 
flattened out the gossip that foreign buyers are getting 
every sort and condition of condemned animals foisted on 
them. Doubtless some of them have unwittingly taken 
on outlaws and plugs; but, where men like Moulinet and 
Pouget inspect, the French Government gets what it 
contracts for. 

Captain Moulinet cuts with a ruthless hand. Out of a 
bunch of three hundred and forty offered at one horse 
market in the first week of December he rejected two 
hundred and ninety-three. Another firm succeeded in get- 
ting past only thirty-nine out of two hundred horses. 
Whenever the captain thinks they are trying to give him 
the worst of it—‘‘smear it on him,” as the cowboys say— 
he walks round in a circle, kicking at the dirt and talking 
to himself. He speaks little English and most of that in 
grunts; and in his khaki trousers, old overcoat and black 
felt hat he might easily pass for a Swede farmer from the 
Panhandle. 

Doctor Pouget is of an entirely different type—pink- 
cheeked, slight, with gentle eyes and a deftly curled 
mustache; but the mildness of his bearing is in inverse 
ratio to his stubborn appraisement of the value of a horse. 
He knows his business and sticks to it gently against all 
outcry. 

However, the dealers are not cast down by the cutting. 
They figure that this war has only begun and that before 
long these condemned horses will look like thoroughbreds 
to the buyers. The time approaches, they think, when 
Europe will be glad to get any old skate. 

Just how many will the belligerents take? That is what 
dealers and farmers, from Peace River Valley to the Rio 
Grande, are trying to guess; for that will determine prices. 
It is almost impossible to estimate this with accuracy, 
because secrecy is maintained about much of the buying, 
but the total will not fall short of three hundred thousand 
head in the first eight months of the war. 

More than sixty thousand American horses have already 
been bought by the British Government; French buyers 
must have signed up for three times that number. And now 


Germany has thrown its hat into the horse » 
least it is generally assumed that the award 
tracts in Texas for many thousand head o 
by Italian agents, to be shipped direct to 
represents purchases by the Kaiser’s Gove 
To the United States all this is a business pro 
pure and simple—a matter of dollars and cents. 
neutral nation it makes the best bargain it can ¥ 
one of them. What does it amount to, then, in 
The countries buying these horses will pay out 
ninety-one million dollars. The farmers and bree¢ 
the dealers and railroad companies of America wil) 
to the tune of eighty million dollars of this. The 
will go to transatlantic companies. ; 
That is not all, however. They are feeding r 
War’s maw, too, and the foreign buying of A 
hybrids is large. It will add approximately forty-= 
lion dollars to the bill before next autumn. 


The Supply and Demand for Horsefli 


E ALL know what a black eye the European 

gave to the cotton farmer. Here is where h 
some of it up, for his losses on cotton will bi 
offset by the enormous foreign buying of horses ani 
Indeed, this market is the salvation of small farm 
Cotton Belt. Their working-stock receipts will ena 
to hold their cotton against a fair price, or, at any r 
them over until spring. 

“Listen!’’ said Rominger. ‘Listen good! 
people making a roar about shipping these horses) 
Why shouldn’t we? This trade will help out thi 
farmer just when he needs it. You know as well 
that a lot of them have been on the verge of st 
Why, I myself shall spend over a million dollars | 
winter in Texas and Oklahoma, and I’m only 
bunch. 

“Think what that means to men who haven’t b 
to realize on their cotton and whose families ha 
staring the wolf in the eye! Besides all that, they 
of horses they can’t afford to feed through the idler 

All of which is as true as Gospel. Nevertheles 
is danger in the situation from the farmer’s st 
Under pressure of immediate necessity a great nv 
them will part with horses at prices that seem 
now. And later they will be unable to buy back w] 
require for farm purposes, because horse flesh is 
go up. 

A lot of them are going to be in the position of th 
County family that hocked the stove in July to g 
circus, and could not redeem it in November. 

Another regrettable feature of this wholesale e 
that well over ten per cent of the animals ar 
Dealers will tell you that they are barren mares ¢ 
sequently no loss to the breeding industry. Sd 
but from fifteen thousand to twenty thousand mi 
go to the front for gunfodder that can hardly be 
in this country. 


ts Great Britain and France about three hundred 
J, head to deliver an’American horse at the front. 

ense is apportioned like this: Two hundred dollars 

hase; transportation, from eighty-five to ninety 
| insurance, ten dollars; feed, three dollars. And he 
iq four to ten days’ service in the battle line to pay 
self. After that he pays with death. 

hundred thousand horses go from these shores to 
destruction! War spares nothing! Ten days is the 
‘life of a cavalry mount at the front. Artillery 
io not attain such longevity. Their span of life in 
- averages four days. Edward Gage, an agent of 
ish Government, is authority for these figures; but 
a French officer place the life of a war horse at one 
-thirty days. Letting it go at thirty days, or sixty, 
‘remains appalling. And horses constitute but a 
em in the bill for international butchery. 
humane societies have censured some of the 
rs. “To think of sending all those dumb creatures to 
‘slaughter!”’ they ery. It is unthinkable! True, 
did it in the Spanish-American War; we did it in 
r War. We line the piers, cheer and wave flags, the 
dlay and the girls throw kisses when a hundred 
id of our young men start for the front. Are they 
ig to slaughter too? 
yp of the demand for horses come orders for mules. 
't foreign efforts were directed toward Missouri and 
, which grow a big, heavy mule admirably adapted 
purposes; and French buyers have been busy for 
) in those markets. : 
Italy takes a hand in the game, with orders through 
ealers for many thousand head—rather a large need 
utral nation! 
s of the type designated cannot be bought in any 
uber in Texas, but the contractors bid on the order 
'etation of filling it from Louisiana and Alabama. 
own, sound mule is worth easily sixty per cent 
yan a horse, which means that this one order will 
‘three million eight hundred and forty thousand 
to mule owners in that territory. 


Poor Henry Rasmussent! Shanghaied, Sold, and Robbed Again, 


AT there is a commendable element of truth in the 
dhorism that the wicked flee when no man pursueth 
as never better exemplified than in the case of 
Rasmussen, a product of the good old days when a 
‘ship was the finest thing afloat. 
he pride of his youth Henry had been a Liverpool 
| He had the morals of a crocodile and the heart of 
1a—the result, possibly, of mixed breeding, which 
embodies the worst characteristics of both strains. 
\ther had been a perfectly worthless Swedish skipper, 
nand of a scow on the Thames, and his mother a 
chapel belle, no better than she ought to have been. 
ty had grown up in the slums of London. At four- 
mother had disappeared, though whether she went 
the potter’s field Henry never discovered; in 
of fact he was not even mildly interested in her 
»outs, for his father took him to Sweden shortly 
ter and Henry had other things to occupy his mind. 
ing five years he spent with the fishing fleet in 


Who will get these Italian shipments ultimately? It is 
the consensus of opinion that they are bought for Germany. 
What Great Britain will do under these circumstances 
remains to be seen—it’s a long, long way to Tipperary, 
but longer from Galveston to Genoa. 

The cost to Germany a head is estimated to be double 
that to France and England, because of indirect buying, 
hazards of transportation, high insurance rates and dis- 
tance. A dealer interested in the Italian .contract figured 
that each horse ordered would represent over six hundred 
and fifty dollars by the time he reached Germany. 

Most dealers will passionately assure you that they 
receive from one hundred and fifteen to one hundred and 
forty dollars an animal from foreign buyers; and, there- 
fore, the fancy prices demanded by the farmers and breed- 
ers are unreasonable, unjust and prohibitive. Perhaps that 
is what they get. Ifso, they are being stung, because many 
others receive from one hundred and fifty to two hundred 
and twenty-five dollars for the same classes of horses. A 
Bonham man closed at two hundred and twenty-five dol- 
lars a head, but his contract calls for delivery abroad. He 
has chartered two steamships to carry his stuff. The 
majority deliver at some convenient shipping point near 
home, and there their responsibility ends. 

One dealer told me that he and his partner got a flat 
rate of two hundred dollars a head, and he knew that other 
dealers in the Southwest approximated that figure. 

“Of course,’’ said Ben, “‘they’ve got to say they get less 
or the farmers would hold ’em up. And don’t get the 
notion, son, that the difference between what we get and 
what we pay is all velvet. We have to meet all expenses of 
shipping to points of delivery, of feed for a month or more, 
and loss on rejected ones. Consequently, if a dealer pays 
a farmer one hundred and fifteen dollars for a horse and 
get two hundred dollars for him, his real profit is a heap 
less than eighty-five dollars on that animal.” 

So there you are! I believe Ben’s figure to be about the 


average. One would do well to fast and pray before going 
into a horse trade with him; but in every other respect he 
is a highly dependable, solid citizen. 


the North Sea, where he picked up a very good working 
knowledge of most of the languages of Northern Europe. 

At twenty the lure of adventure claimed him and drew 
him to Liverpool, where he fell foul of a crimp who, realiz- 
ing the excellent raw “‘running’’ material he was, promptly 
employed him in that capacity. This in itself was a high 
tribute to Henry’s latent ability, for the runner is but the 
crimp in’embryo; and to be a successful crimp one must 
be an artist in his line. 

Young Rasmussen was an apt pupil, and quick to see the 
profits accruing to the business provided one put his con- 
science behind him. Inasmuch as Henry had no conscience 
to speak of, the natural inference is that he made money— 
which he did. A ship in the Mersey has to wait just as long 
for a crimp to round up a crew for her as she would in 
almost any other port; and the bonus or blood money for 
each man, charged by the crimps for procuring sailors for 
a deep-sea cruise, seldom falls below five pounds, and 
generally averages six. 
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A considerable number of the horses that will draw French 
and British guns, and carry their cavalrymen on scouting 
expeditions and into action, are afflicted with heaves. At 
the first stiff work they get they blow like bellows. Some 
dealers will rise up on their hind legs to deny this, but the 
statement stands. 

One man who has a contract found himself with about 
eight hundred head of likely looking horses, but ninety- 
two had the heaves. Did he meekly resign himself to his 
loss and turn them out for later private sale individually? 
He did not. He was a practical man, and what he did was 
to wet their feed for several days before inspection. Then, 
on the morning when the commission would pass on them, 
each was given a smart run of a mile or more, a good rub- 
down, and a dose of pine tar or coal oil. A horse so treated 
does not show a symptom of the trouble, and eighty-five of 
those animals got by. 

In selling horses there are two tricks to every one in any 
other trade. This makes an accomplished horsetrader a 
joy forever. He must unite in his person the subtle guile 
of a Mazarin, the impassivity of a cigar-store Indian, the 
bluffing abilities of a Mississippi card sharper, and the 
stern regard for truth that runs like a thread of gold 
through the narratives of Baron Miinchhausen. 

I went through a horse and mule yard recently where 
a thousand head were gathered. A fair percentage were 
good horses; but a lot of them gave every indication of 
having considerable on their minds and not enough in their 
stomachs. They looked thoughtful, sluggish and dejected. 
What was my dumb amazement later to see those identical 
quadrupeds prance out for inspection like blue-ribbon 
winners in Madison Square Garden! They fretted and 
pulled on the ropes, came into the lane with a rush, and 
stepped high and fast when they went by the helper at the 
turn. It was very puzzling. 

Happening to visit the same yard again next morning 
I became aware of a commotion in a small pen and pro- 
ceeded to investigate. In it were a couple of gentlemen 
in wide felt hats and high boots, industriously cracking 

(Concluded on Page 36) 
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and Bound for the Very Port From Which He Had Filed for His Life! 


Henry Rasmussen’s job as a crimp’s runner was the 
direct outgrowth of the inevitable tendency of Jack ashore 
to make a fool of himself; and, as everybod:’ knows, a fool 
and his money are soon parted. In addition salt water 
fools are friendless—hence they have no credit. It was 
Henry’s business to hunt such fellows up and bring them 
to the crimp for exploitation. While waiting to exploit 
them the crimp always extended credit for board and 
lodging and grog, in return for which they signed away to 
him the two months’ wages usually advanced. 

The British Board of Trade makes more than a mere 
pretense of safeguarding the rights of British seamen, and 
Henry Rasmussen knew this; in consequence of which he 
had a profound respect for the Board. Early in his appren- 
ticeship as a crimp’s runner, however, he discovered that 
there was no particular risk to be run in practicing the 
gentle art of shanghai, provided he was careful not to 
shanghai British seamen and confined his nefarious opera- 
tions to placing the shanghaied aboard foreign ships. 
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A poor, hungry devil of a stranded 
American, Frenchman or Scandinavian, 
treated to a mug of ale with a few drops 
of chloral in it, or tapped on the head with 
a sockful of bird shot, and carried aboard 
an American ship, was always worth five 
pounds at the very least. American ships 
had a hard, hard name in those days; 
and when the shanghaied one woke at 
sea he signed on the dotted line and did 
what he was told to do, or took the con- 
sequences. 

On arrival at the vessel’s loading port 
such a man was always content to scramble 
ashore, leaving his wages to the captain. 
It was not for such flotsam and jetsam to 
return to Liverpool and argue with Henry 
Rasmussen the legality of the latter’s action 
as a free-lance shipping commissioner; and 
Henry, realizing this, waived technical de- 
tails and sought results. Scandinavians 
were his principal prey, for he spoke their 
language; and the stranger in a strange land warms im- 
mediately to the man who hails him in his mother tongue. 

Before he was twenty-five years old Henry Rasmussen 
had picked up many a pound of blood money on the side, 
all of which went into his own pocket; for it was character- 
istic of Henry, in these private operations, not to take his 
employer into his confidence. That meant an equal division 
of the spoils. 

During that period he had formed more than a nodding 
acquaintance with every skipper that sniffed the reek of 
the Mersey; and, since he was ambitious, it followed that 
presently he found himself a full-fledged crimp, with a 
sailor boarding house, or pub, of his own on the Liverpool 
water front. Here he discovered there was a goodly profit 
in selling liquor, particularly when he made some of it 
himself; so he ceased drumming trade personally and 
employed as runner a disreputable dock rat, by name 
Danny Dillon. 

Danny, a short, squat, powerful young thug, not only 
took up Henry’s work as runner in the advanced stage of 
commercialism to which Henry had elevated it, but even 
dared to improve a little on his master’s methods. With 
the passage of time, however, Danny Dillon, too, com- 
menced to yearn for the happy day when he could resign 
his job as runner and set up in the crimping game for 
himself. 

But Danny was Irish, impulsive and impatient, and, 
like most of his race, a liberal spender. He could not bring 
himself to the little sacrifices and self-denials that led 
ultimately to a bank account and economic independence; 
hence his plans for being his own man were as ephemeral 
as a dream of yesteryear, until Henry Rasmussen took up 
with one Agatha Butterfield. 

Aggie was Henry’s barmaid. She was a drawing card 
in the pub and a great hand to make a sailor spend his 
money; in addition to which she was handsome in a bold, 
barmaidy sort of way, and, with almost the liberties of a 
full partner, an ideal mate for a crimp like Henry. Hence, 
it is not to be wondered at that a rascal like Danny Dillon, 
despairing of building up a business of his own and coveting 
his employer’s, should also covet Aggie. 

Quite justly he regarded her as one of the assets of the 
business; though, for all that, Danny was not without that 
streak of romance so inherent in the Irish. Aggie was the 
stimulus he had needed all along; and, since he was ruth- 
less and imaginative, presently he formulated a scheme 
for acquiring Agatha and the business coincidently and 
without giving value received. 

Now to Danny Dillon’s direct way of thinking there 
were but two ways of getting rid of a man: One was to kill 
him and hide the body; the other was to shanghai him. 
But to shanghai Henry Rasmussen in the ordinary sense 
was impossible, for, in the first place, Henry would be hard 
to shanghai; and, in the second place, if shanghaied he 
would come back; and then Danny would have to kill him 
or be killed. 

Hence it seemed reasonable to kill Henry in the first 
place, and be done with the matter; but, again, the diffi- 
culty of getting rid of the body presented itself, and with 
a sigh poor D«nny decided that he would have to shanghai 
Henry after al—only he must do it in such a manner as to 
preclude any normal probability of the latter’s return. 
Danny had his faults; but then he had his good points 
also, and he hesitated to kill any man until he had exhausted 
every other means of accomplishing his desires. 

So he set himself resolutely at work to plan Henry 
Rasmussen’s elimination by any means short of murder, 
and in the end he succeeded. Also, in the end he paid the 
ultimate price; wherefore we have a story. 
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ENRY RASMUSSEN was too keen a business man to 
steep his great talents in alcohol, though he was not 
by any means a total abstainer. Sailors have a habit of 
inviting mine host to drink with them in kind, and it is 
poor marine etiquette to decline—not to mention the loss 
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of trade that may result. Hence occasionally it happened 
that, under the strain of stimulating a buying campaign in 
his place of business, Henry would unfortunately over- 
estimate his capacity; which, by the way, was nothing 
abnormal—a trifle subnormal, as a matter of fact. Onsuch 
occasions he always waxed extremely irritable and cul- 
minated his debauch by administering to Aggie a profound 
beating. 

On her part Aggie, whose upbringing had been accom- 
plished in environs where the majority of men beat their 
women with every change of the moon, regarded these 
infrequent and distressing episodes as part of the game 
of life, to be borne with the same degree of sportsmanship 
one should evidence under such misfortunes as infantile 
complaints, a cut finger or a headache. She was charitable 
and reasonably fond of her wolfish mate. Graciously she 
blamed the drink and not Henry; and as evidence of his 
natural tenderness of heart she never failed to call attention 
to the fact that, after sobering up and realizing what he 
had done, he always left a couple of guineas where she could 
find them. 

Danny Dillon, who boarded with his employer, was well 
aware of these little domestic jars, the latest of which had 
given him the inspiration for a most ingenious scheme for 
the elimination of Henry Rasmussen without any distress- 
ing aftermath. After perfecting his scheme to the minutest 
detail, therefore, quite deliberately he set about planning 
another beating for Aggie. 

In justice to Danny it must be said that he hated to do 
this; but, since it was necessary for the happiness of both, 
he was not the man to be swayed by mawkish sentiment— 
particularly since, until Henry should beat Aggie again, 
Danny’s hands would be tied absolutely. He knew the 
extent of his own art, did Danny; and it galled him to 
waste it for the paltry stipend of a mere runner. 

His first move was to engage a pretty little pink-and- 
white English apprentice youth from the bark Sussex Maid 
to come up to Henry Rasmussen’s pub every night for a 
week, buy a few small noggins of beer, and, while sipping 
the same with exasperating deliberation, pay marked 
attention to Aggie. For this service he gave the youth one 
pound sterling; and, as it is a well-known fact that appren- 
tice boys never have any spending money, Danny Dillon 
took advantage of this condition to plant the seed of 
jealousy in Henry Rasmussen’s heart. A great lad was 
Danny for working with the tools closest at hand. 

When his judgment told him the seed was planted and 
sprouting he distributed largess to half a dozen thirsty 
dock laborers, who, under his instructions, repaired to 
Henry Rasmussen’s pub to inaugurate a spending toot. 
Here each man ordered an ironworker’s cocktail and insisted 
that Henry should drink one also. Since it was Saturday 
night and Henry knew the men had their weekly wages in 
their pockets, he readily consented. 

Now for the benefit of the uninitiated, who are hereby 
warned against it, be it known that an ironworker’s cock- 
tail consists of five fingers of whisky, neat, with a tall glass 
of beer or ale fora chaser. Only men in the pink of physical 
condition drink ironworkers’ cocktails—and then they 
never drink more than one a day. Such men, returning 
from a long day of the hardest manual labor, find that one 
sufficiently invigorating. An ironworker’s cocktail is 
drunk for the kick that lurks in it; hence it is foolishly 
regarded as a panacea for exhaustion. 

Henry Rasmussen knew this—knew the utter fallacy of 
it; yet he pitted his strength against these hard-working 
dock laborers and drank one ironworker’s cocktail to stim- 
ulate the spending bee. He took a few more drinks of less 
harmful stimulant during the evening; but little by little 
they joined forces with the ironworker’s cocktail, until 
when the time came to close up for the night Henry Ras- 
mussen was exceedingly drunk. 

In this condition he bethought himself of the apprentice 
boy, last to leave at closing-up time—whereupon the seed 
of jealousy, so skillfully planted by Danny Dillon, bur- 
geonedimmediately. Afterlocking up and without waiting 
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him into consciousness; and when the latter final; 


to count the day’s receipts he seiz 
by the throat, called her several t] 
was not, and proceeded to admi 
extra special beating. ' @ 

While thus engaged a heavy woo 
filled with bird shot, descended o 
Rasmussen’s head, rendering © 
conscious. A slight tap on Aggie’ 
head with the same dependable } 
stretched her beside Henry; anc 
Dillon stood surveying both, cah 
knowledge that neither knew wh 
had struck them. 

Then he gathered Aggie in his a; 
ried her upstairs to her bed and lo 
in herroom. On descending to t 
calmly rifled the till; then steppe 
side door and whistled for a cab, w 
standing across thestreet. The ce 
a dependable creature who had ofte 
Danny Dillon remove the bodies o 
scious men from his employer’s d 
ships that needed them worse than Henry did. 1 
drew up alongside the curb Danny tossed his empl 
the closed vehicle, got in after him, and the cab ratth 
Fifteen minutes later it paused in front of a ran 
tenement building fronting the Mersey. The sti 
deserted, and in a jiffy Danny had his employer o1 
cab. Up a long flight of dark stairs he carried hi 
ill-smelling room, where he laid the unconscious 
an ill-smelling bed, locked the door behind him, 1 
to the cab, and thus to Henry Rasmussen’s pub, ¥ 
retired to a much-needed rest. 

mI | 

Ae SIX o’clock Danny Dillon was aboard the A\ 
clipper ship Glory of the Seas, where he held ¢ 
with her skipper. At six-thirty he was back at 4: 
whence he emerged five minutes later carrying a 
under his arm. Half a block away he met, as he kn\ 
experience he would meet, a policeman walking } 
This bobby was a friend of Danny’s, and to him th: 
related the distressing story of how Henry Rasmus 
again beaten Aggie. | 

“°E’s a no-end good marster,” said Danny regre 
though Liverpool Irish, he was the possessor of ana 
Cockney accent—“‘but hit’s a bleedin’ shyme th 
beats up ’is woman. Yus, sir! Beats ’er up, an’ tl 
aw’y with the boys, a-leavin’ me to pick Haggie 
care for ’’er. But Hi knows w’ere ’e’s to be found. 
yer’ll stan’ by me, matey, Hi’ll work a racket on thel 
ol’ beggar as’ll scare ’im so ’e’ll bloody well cut off} 
and sooner’n raise it to Haggie again.” 

The bobby, mildly interested, desired Danny ¢ 
date. Danny did so. From the bundle under his 
took a long streamer of crape, which he handed; 
policeman with the request that the latter take it, | 
to the closed door of Henry Rasmussen’s pub at 
seven-thirty o’clock, pin the crape in the middli 
door at a time when he was certain nobody was ]}} 
and then stand there as though on guard. | 

Meantime Danny would fare forth in search 
recalcitrant Henry, to induce him to return to his 4 
business; and on their approach the policeman wa 
to Henry: ‘“’Ere, you! You’re wanted at ‘hal 
’ouse!’’—at the same time stepping aside in ord! 
Henry might have an unobstructed view of the cra 

Instantly Henry would jump to the conclusion 
had murdered Aggie and would endeavor to escap 
policeman would then make a bluff at pursuit, 
would hurl himself on the policeman—and Henry 
escape. According to Danny he would go into hid 
would be certain to endeavor to flee before the ni 
some sailing vessel, where, of course, Danny wot 
him and restore him to the bosom of his forgiving At 

“A week o’ torment an’ bleedin’ remorse is wi 
blighter jolly well needs—damn ’is eyes!” declared! 
wrathfully. “Hit’ll do the marster more good | 
month in choky.” 

The officer agreed that the plan was not half bac 
since apparently it involved no risk to his official ho 
permitted himself to be persuaded to join in the enti 
particularly after Danny Dillon had pressed ten s 
into his not too reluctant palm. After repeating! 
structions once more Danny departed on the trail) 
scandalous Henry. &| 

At seven o’clock he was bending over the crimp, 8 


and vulgarly demanded an explanation of his uni 
surroundings, Danny glanced round guiltily and sa 
“Sh-h-h!”’ : a 
“What are yer sh-h-h-in’ about!” roared He 
mussen. | 
“In heving’s name, marster, be quiet!’ pleaded J 
Over his rat face he drew a mask of fear as easily ‘ 
men draw arazor. Again he counseled silence; the 
low, tense voice, he told Henry Rasmussen that la 
he, the said Henry, had, in a fit of drunken, mu 
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saten Aggie to death with a bungstarter! He— 
—had left them both alone in the bar shortly before 
up time. At about two o’clock in the morning he 
rd somebody moaning in the hall outside his room, 
investigation had found Aggie lying there, welter- 
er blood. She had lived just long enough to declare 
with her dying breath that Henry had killed her, 
yon Danny had hidden her body in her room, 
up the bloodstains and descended to the bar, 
so his vast surprise, he had found Henry lying on 
rin a stupor, the fatal bungstarter, all bloody and 
with Aggie’s golden hair, still clutched in his 


ns’ description of the murder of Nancy by Bill 
as not more dramatic or meticulous in its bloody 
shan the fiction the runner poured into the ears of 
p. He described the evidences of a terrific struggle — 
‘turned cuspidors; the broken chair; the splotches 
mthe walls; how finally, unable to bear the thought 
sloved “marster” being forced to stretch hemp, he 
ed the cabby who always aided in their shanghai 
ad together they had removed Henry to this hiding 


was orful, rnarster,”” moaned Danny—‘“‘somethin’ 
Chis is wot comes 0’ drink. Hit’s them ironworkers’ 
‘gs as’d make a man fight ’is bloody mother.’” And 
jis face in his hands and rocked his body from side 
in the extremity of his pseudo-grief. 
srimp’s face, from a ruddy red, turned first a dead 
ad then a delicate green. His eyes popped in terror; 
ed a huge hand helplessly over his head—to dis- 
hat it ached, both inside and out. He had never 
this before; he must have been very drunk indeed 
emember anything of his journey in the cab. True, 
jave a hazy recollection of a physical combat with 
but he had not meant to kill her. 
t did not occur to the crimp to doubt for a moment 
ys his runner brought him. Danny’s attack had 
slivered so suddenly, so adroitly, and withal had 
perfectly staged, that a more astute person than 
Rasmussen would have given 
mee. Henry was really very 
Aggie, in his way, and the 
t that he had gone just alittle 
and killed the poor girl rocked 
7 soul on its foundations. 
enly he commenced to shiver 
imper in terror, pleading with 
‘Dillon—good old Danny Dil- 
o had never failed him yet— 
» him from the consequences 
npremeditated crime. 
lid not plead in vain, for it 
2d that the thoughtful Danny 
eady prepared everything for 
‘flight. From the bundle he 
vught with him he produced a 
‘faded blue dungarees and a 
uilted cap such as marine en- 
and firemen wear. Thecrimp 
donned them, after which 
rubbed some oil on his face 
ads, smeared the oiled surface 
y with coal dust, and bade 
look in the mirror. Henry 
and was satisfied. His dis- 
vas perfect. 
‘iedly they left the room and 
ded to thestreet, where Danny 
a closed cab. They entered, 
they rattled along the street 
explained that, as luck would 
;, he had had a call the night 
for a sailor for the American 
ship Glory of the Seas, which 
at eight o’clock for San Fran- 
0 load wheat and return to 
ool. 
‘ve told the cabby to drive past 
b,” he whispered. ‘‘ Yer safe, 
T; but Hi want to see if the 
has been called yet.” 
ry Rasmussen quivered like an 
ie; he wanted to scream an 
on, but a morbid curiosity to 
1e scene of his crime overruled 
otest that rose to hislips. As 
d rattled past his place of busi- 
¢ exactly seven-thirty-five he 
forward and glanced through 
ithe curtain. The door of the 
as closed; from the center of 
ered a streamer of crape—the 
were already in charge! One 
mM was standing on guard in 
f the door! 
terror-stricken crimp moaned 
absided into a corner of the 


carriage, where he commenced to weep with singular vio- 
lence—for a crimp. However, even a tiger will grieve for 
its mate. : 

A few minutes later Henry Rasmussen, simulating the 
profound drunkenness usual with sailors about to ship for 
deep water, was half dragged, half carried aboard the Glory 
of the Seas by Danny Dillon and the second mate, and 
thrown like a sack of meal into a berth in the forecastle. 
Danny lingered a moment until the mate had returned to 
the deck, then he turned swiftly to the berth: 

“‘Good-by, marster,” he said brokenly, and held out his 
hand. 

Henry Rasmussen seized and wrung it fervently. 

“Gord bless yer, Danny!’ he whimpered. 

Danny drew his sleeve across his face and his shoulders 
heaved as he withdrew. 

“That swine’s been drunk for a week,’”’ he declared 
cheerfully to the first mate a moment later as he emerged 
from the forecastle and presented, for the signature of that 
individual, a receipt for one A. B., delivered in good order. 
‘Hl be a bit shaky for a coupler days, sir; but ’e’ll come 
out all right w’en ’e strikes blue water—never fear, sir. 
The savage is as strong as a bloomin’ bull.” 

“‘He’d better be,’”’ the mate declared with conviction, 
and signed the receipt. 

A few minutes later, when the tug came alongside and 
made fast, Danny Dillon went down the gangplank. 
Standing on the pier he watched the Glory of the Seas as 
she dropped down the Mersey with the tide; and as he 
watched he laughed until the tears cascaded down his 
merry countenance, for he had accomplished his purpose. 

Many things can happen in a voyage round the Horn; 
and as Danny returned, whistling, to the pub he told 
himself he hoped that big bucko Yankee mate would kill 
Henry Rasmussen. 

¢ Iv 
Yipes disappearance of the crimp created sufficient stir to 
get Henry’s name into the newspapers. Nothing came 
of it however. Danny saw to that. Immediately on his 
return from the dock he reported to his ally, the policeman, 
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that he had been unable to locate Henry; whereupon that 
functionary continued to patrol his beat, and Danny, 
removing the decoration from the front door, opened the 
pub for business. When Aggie ventured down about noon 
he inquired solicitously for Henry! 

From then on matters developed with rapidity. Aggie 
awaited Henry’s return until suppertime before notify- 
ing the police; and when the police came Danny drew 
the inspector aside and told him he suspected foul play! 
Without doubt Henry had been done away with by a 
wretch who, after killing him, had had the effrontery to 
tack a streamer of crape on his front door, which insignia 
of woe Danny had found on his return from shipping a man 
aboard the Glory of the Seas. Here Danny produced the 
crape; and the inspector solemnly took it and labeled it 
Exhibit A. 

The investigation into the mysterious disappearance of 
Henry Rasmussen was a desultory one at best, but quite 
commensurate with the importance’ of its subject, for 
Henry’s standing with the world in general was not such 
as to cause anybody but the faithful Aggie extended 
interest in his welfare, living or dead; and the only two 
persons in the world who knew anything about that crape 
kept their own counsel. ; 

Danny had fooled the policeman completely. Also, to a 
certain extent he had the officer trapped. The latter 
reasoned that if Henry Rasmussen had really met with foul 
play, then Danny Dillon knew something about it. Hence, 
the part the bobby had been induced, in his innocence, to 
play would not redound to his credit should he confess it. 
He might even be accused as an accessory before or after 
the fact, he did not know exactly which; and in all prob- 
ability he would be dismissed from the service. 

Danny, shrewdly diagnosing the officer’s thoughts, sug- 
gested to him that perhaps their little ruse had worked 
better than they knew—that Henry had returned to the 
pub while Danny was seeking him elsewhere, and on seeing 
the bait had swallowed it, hook, line and sinker, and 
vanished. If so, it behooved them to keep their tongues in 
their cheeks, for in the fullness of time Henry might hear 
of the deception practiced on him; 
and, should he return, explanations 
would be decidedly awkward. 

However, the truth of the matter 
is, nobody loves acrimp; and within 
a week Henry Rasmussen was in a 
fair way of being forgotten by every- 
body except Aggie. For the sake of 
appearances she mourned him fully 
amonth. Meantime Danny sympa- 
thized with her, and deplored with 
such dolorous mien the untimely re- 
moval of his beloved “‘marster”’ that 
eventually Aggie, who was a most 
sensible creature, agreed with him 
that there could not possibly be any- 
thing to gain by throwing away a 
good, going business; and 

But why continue? Suffice the 
fact that Danny Dillon succeeded 
to the business, with all its assets 
and liabilities; became a full-fledged 
crimp; engaged a runner to take the 
place so recently vacated by himself; 
and settled down to the enjoyment 
of the fruits of his industry and in- 
genuity, which in the busy crimping 
season twenty-five years ago were 
many and varied. 

A few words of explanation here. 
Prosy and out of place they may 
seem, but they are necessary; for 
they have a distinct bearing on the 
future fortunes of Danny Dillon. 

When a manships for the dark blue 
it is customary to grant him an ad- 
vance of two months’ wages before 
sailing; not, however, because the 
sailor demands this advance or has 
the slightest hope of being granted 
liberty ashore to spend it—in which 
event he would desert, swindle some 
other skipper out of two months’ 
advance, and so on ad libitum—but 
because the crimp demandsit. Be- 
cause he has always demanded it, this 
two months’ advance has become an 
institution. 

The sailor is always in debt to the 
crimp—or if he is not he ought to be, 
which amounts practically to the 
same thing in the end; at least, thus 
reason the maritime philosophers 
who exploit him. The sailor must 
pay the price for his job; and, in the 
days when Danny Dillon and his ilk. 
flourished in clover, many aman paid 
for a job he did not want and had 
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never sought, for even a shanghaied man is granted his two 
months’ advance. Often, too, the crimp collects it, though 
his victim may be indebted to him for nothing more tangible 
than outrage and a donkey’s breakfast. 

Now Danny Dillon knew all that was to be learned in his 
profession. He was a born crimp and it was instinct in him 
to exact the last drop of blood, which was perhaps the one 
flaw in his art; for there is such a thing as going too far. 
Danny Dillon saw his opportunity, was tempted, and, 
whether from force of habit or mere human weakness, he 
yielded. Thereby he destroyed himself. 

He haa been under some slight expense in the consum- 
mation of his coup—room rent, cab hire, hush money, and 
so on; and his art demanded that he eliminate this expense 
and emerge with a profit, exclusive of Aggie and the busi- 
ness. So, not content with selling Henry Rasmussen to the 
skipper of the Glory of the Seas for five pounds in blood 
money, his greed impelled him to present a forged assign- 
ment of two months’ wages, which the captain paid and 
which netted Danny the further sum of six pounds. He 
had signed the name Niels Swanson to the form of assign- 
ment, that being the name, as he informed the mate, 
to which Henry Rasmussen would answer when able to 
appear on deck. 

Danny experienced not the slightest difficulty in collect- 
ing that six-pounds advance, for these reasons: The skip- 
per was in a hurry to get to sea; hence he had no time 
toask questions. Atwomonths’ advance was natural under 
the circumstances, and how was he to know that Danny 
had shanghaied the man? If a skipper cross-questioned 
every man the crimps furnished him, to ascertain whether 
or not he had shipped of his own free will, he would never 
procure a crew. Also, the skipper knew that it would be 
a waste of breath to question Danny, for Danny was a 
crimp and would lie like one; and the sailor was in no 
condition to be consulted before the ship should sail. 

And, if that were not sufficient warranty for the pay- 
ment to Danny, the fact remained that the skipper was 
law aboard that ship on the high seas, and would see to 
it that Niels Swanson signed articles for the round trip, 
which meant a return to Liverpool to be paid off. 

It had been the skipper’s experience that a crew shipped 
in Liverpool always deserted in San Francisco; for, between 
the advances to the crimp and their slop-chest accounts— 
slop-chest supplies being sold to sailors at treble their value 
ashore—few men ever had more than a few dollars coming 
to them, and the abandonment of this paltry sum to the 
captain was preferable to a return voyage under a mate 
they hated and feared. So why try to protect this savage 
on his advance, since, as he would not wait for the final 
accounting, he would never know anything about it 
anyhow? 

Danny Dillon reasoned as the skipper would have rea- 
soned, had not the latter reasoned such problems out many 
years before and settled them for all time. On arrival at 
San Francisco, Danny believed Henry Rasmussen would 
go overside into the boat of the first crimp’s runner to meet 
the Glory of the Seas as her anchor took bottom. Ergo, 
since Henry would never know the difference, why permit 
that rascal of a skipper to pouch the two months’ ad- 
vance? Danny could advanceno reason for such imbecility ; 
so he pouched it himself. 

It requires genius to bea 
clever crimp, and Danny 
Dillon was nothing if not 
an artist in his line. From 
the moment he had tossed 
Henry Rasmussen into that 
berth in the forecastle the 
latter became, not a crimp, 
but an animal—an object 
of barter and trade. 

So far as Danny was 
concerned, Henry Ras- 
mussen had ceased to exist. 
He had been metamor- 
phosed into a hulking 
Swedish sailor, by name 
Niels Swanson; since he 
dared not speak English 
without betraying his half- 
Cockney origin and early 
environment, he would con- 
fine himself to Norse among 
his fellows and the mate 
would speak of him as the 
Dutchman. 

Moreover, not a man 
aboard the Glory of the 
Seas knew him; for the clip- 
per’s crew, having shipped 
in San Francisco, were be- 
ing paid the higher scale of 
wages obtaining on Amer- 
ican ships, and desertion in 
‘Liverpool meant that they 
would have to work their 
way back in a lime-juicer at 


the meager wage of the British seaman, which was not to 


‘their liking. 


The Glory of the Seas would be four months on that voy- 
age round the Horn, and Niels Swanson would be wearing 
a full beard when he deserted in San Francisco; where, 
thinking himself a murderer and in lifelong fear of being 
recognized and extradited, he would retain the beard and 
the alias. 

With the exception of one tiny flaw, Danny Dillon’s line 
of reasoning was perfect. He thought it was perfect, 
because he did not see the flaw, the oversight doubtless 
arising out of the contempt any crimp feels for the man he 
has sold. For Danny Dillon forgot that Henry Rasmussen 
was a crimp and could never, by any possibility, be any- 
thing else. 

Vv 

HEN the Glory of the Seas swung in on the quaran- 

tine ground in San Francisco Bay the rusty red chain 
had not ceased paying through the hawse pipe before her 
crew was laying aloft, making all sail snug and shipshape. 
Henry Rasmussen, alias Niels Swanson, no longer the flabby, 
rather corpulent Liverpool crimp, but a sun-tanned, wind- 
bitten Swedish savage, all bone and hard muscle, sprang 
up the ratlines as joyously as any of his fellows, for his 
troubles were now at an end. 

A couple of Whitehall boats had met the vessel off the 
Presidio shoal buoy as she ramped up the bay, full and by, 
and Henry’s practiced eye had readily detected their 
occupants for what they were—crimps’ runners. His heart 
leaped within him at the sight, for wherever there was 
crimping going on, there would Henry Rasmussen settle 
and prosper. It cheered him tremendously to know that 
San Francisco would not be to him a barren prospect. 

When the captain ordered the small boat overside, pre- 
paratory to his going ashore to report to his owners and 
procure money to pay his crew, he was particular to 
instruct the mate to see to it that the sailor Swanson formed 
one of her crew; for the captain was not a kill-joy and he 
desired to give the sailor he had shipped in Liverpool every 
opportunity to desert before paying him off. His consider- 
ation was not lost on Henry Rasmussen, who grinned as he 
went overside and grinned again as he came back! 

He was the last man left standing outside the captain’s 
cabin when the latter, having paid off his crew, stepped out 
on deck, closing the door behind him. Thereupon Henry 
Rasmussen addressed him; and for the first time since he 
had trod the decks of the Glory of the Seas, he spoke 
English—with a Cockney accent. 

“‘Hif you please, sir, Hi’d like to be paid off and go 
ashore.” 

There was a whine in his voice, but a lurking devil in his 
eyes. The captain turned on him in vast surprise. 

“Hello, you—Dutchy! I thought you couldn’t speak 
English. What are you? A Swede or a Cockney?”’ 

“Both. Hi’ve a matter o’ four months’ p’y comin’ to 
me, captain.” 

“Very well. I’ll’settle with you when the ship returns 
to Liverpool. You shipped from there, didn’t you?”’ 

Patiently Henry Rasmussen explained that he had been 
shanghaied from there; that he was a British seaman, and 
that he knew his rights. Also, he said he was displeased 


In Due Course the Inneskillen Towed Up the Mersey 
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with the food and the treatment accorded him by 
and desired to go ashore with no ill will toward ai 
Consequently he needed the wages due him, in or¢ 
he might not be an object of charity on landing iy 
eign country. He informed the captain that he w: 
conversant with the usual methods of swindling sai 
of their wages and did not purpose being made a 
if the captain insisted on being pig-headed it wou 
develop a row and the British consul would figure 
The skipper delivered the supreme insult of the 
“You’re a sea lawyer,” he charged; to which 
replied curtly that he—Henry—was a bad man to1 
with. And the captain, realizing that he was noo 
savage, surrendered as the easiest way out of the dij 
‘Step inside,”’ he said, unlocking the door of his 
“and I’ll settle with you.” He quickly cast up the; 
of Niels Swanson and spread twelve silver dollars 
desk. | 
“Who got the two months’ advance on my 
Henry Rasmussen demanded. ; j 
“Danny Dillon, the crimp that shipped you, o “4 
“Voucher?”’ Henry requested. The captain han¢ 
the forged assignment, bearing an oe 


receipt in Danny’s well-known chirography. 

“All right, sir,”’ said Henry Rasmussen briefly. 
a forgery; but Hi shawn’t dispute it.” | 

He gathered up the twelve dollars, “signed cle al 
without even taking the trouble to gather up in 
castle the sea boots, oilskins, blankets, and so o1 
he had purchased from the ship’s slop chest, he w 
the rail into the Whitehall boat, where Mart McE 
runner awaited him. 5 | 

“Welcome, matey!” said Mr. McFadden’s runr 
held out his hand in most friendly fashion. 

Henry Rasmussen spat in it. 

“You dirty swine!”’ he said succinctly, and sat « 
the stern sheets. ‘‘If Hi’ad a sixpence for each one} 
betters as Hi’ve shanghaied Hi’d be rollin’ in wea) 
minute.” Rees i 

His face was so terrible as he glared at the hapli 
ner that the latter, believing he had an insane mai} 
hands, thought it the part of good business to hu} 
prospective victim. He made no reply, therefo 
when the boat touched at Meiggs’ Wharf, and} 
Rasmussen climbed up on the dock, he gathered si} 
courage to follow him, saying: 

“This way, sailor.” 

He steered Henry Rasmussen toward a one-horse} 
wagon, the vehicle in which Martin McFadden, Sal 
cisco’s principal crimp in those days, always tran 
his guests and their baggage from the docks to his | 
boarding house at the foot of Drumm Street. This}; 
Mr. McFadden, out of polite deference to the over 
ing percentage of Scandinavians he housed, had chi 
the City of Bergen. 

Henry Rasmussen walked to the express wag 
down in the end of it, with his legs hanging over 1} 
board, and permitted himself to be driven to the | 
Bergen, where he was received by Mr. McFadden yj 
hospitality for which that water-front Boniface w 
mous. Henry knew he was welcome, but not how wi 
He did not know| 
great fleet of big) 
bottoms, wheat anc) 
laden, was lying } 
stream waiting for 


dollars a head— 
pounds, English 1 
that under such 
stances a man was) 
with nobody sacreil 
policeman; and th) 
the week before I. 
Fadden. had been 
the extremity of 
haing a man witha 
leg. | 


was really very ii 
when compared w 
art of Martin M 

for Henry’s trainij 
been along British 3 
principles, which, as 
body knows, are n¢ 
compared with tl: 
the busy, up-to-the 
American. Back it, 
pool Henry Ras 
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Captured French Cannons Guarded by German Soldiers 


By IRVII 


NT, first-off, to try to visualize him as I saw 

i back yonder, last August, in Belgium. He is 
erman common soldier—he is the German com- 
idier; and for purposes of convenience I label 
hann Schmidt, private. I do not mean to glorify 
to idealize him or to disparage him. I mean to try 
ea fair and honest likeness of him. 

2 mine is a neutral country, I should prefer to draw 
yosite portrait which would sum up the character- 
f the soldiers of several of the countries at war; but 
soncede to be an impossible thing for me todo. My 
» would contain so many acutely jarring contra- 
s it would lose resemblance to anybody. Besides, 
h sheer chance, I was mainly thrown into contact 
4e German soldier rather than with the Belgian or 
ench or the British soldier. 

wy the Belgian in the field for a flash of time only—a 
.) be measured by hours rather than days. Afterward 
iim frequently, but as a prisoner; and being a pris- 
ters a soldier in all his ordinary perspectives. I saw 
erichman at a distance, across a battle line; or else 
vim as a prisoner too. I saw the Englishman at drill 
‘home ground, or in the home hospital, wounded, or 
hands of his enemy, disarmed and downcast. I had 
ended opportunity of studying him in camp or in 

I saw the German soldier, however, engaged in 

possible employment a soldier is called on to follow 
2 of war; and, seeing him so, I came to know him 
well, as I believe. 


Peoples Unchanged by War 


E, there was a linguistic gap between us to be 
dged. He thought and spoke in one tongue and I 
ther, but by constant association through a term of 
‘and months I was able, I think, to learn something 
man inclosed within the shapeless gray uniform, and 
yw him as a human unit rather than as a colorless 
a mighty mechanism. Or, at least, I flatter myself 
uch was the case. 

, strange how the mere fact of a nation’s being at war 
the normal conception of the normal noncombatant 
ther nation regarding the people of the nation that 
war. Many times since I returned from Europe I 
1eard a person of more than ordinary intelligence say 
‘in effect: “What sort of people are the Germans?” 
,;as though the Germans had been a mysterious and 
ar race buried in some remote back corner of the 
\, Of whom the world at large had never heard until 
ar thrust them forward out of their aloofness into a 
cuous place before the eyes of their fellow creatures. 
3 stated that there are between seven and ten million 
as of German birth in this country at present—say 
are seven millions. Well, then, those seven million 
|? are of a piece with the seventy millions who remain 
rmany. All of them—the seven millions and the 
‘ty—share the same instincts, the same desires, the 
}mpulses. So far as my limited observation goes, war, 


of people out of themselves into something else. 
stain all their inherited and natural and national 
stics; it is merely that those characteristics are 


and tempered to a greater hardness and a greater 


fineness and a greater firmness in the forges of war. What 
is best in them becomes better; what is worst in them 
becomes yet worse. 

The German at war—the German in Germany—is in 
his essentials the same German who reads this weekly, 
who lives in your town and mine, who is our neighbor or 
our friend or our kinsman, or ourself. He has become 
neither a demigod nor a demon. Assuredly he is not all 
good; certainly he is not all bad. His nature has under- 
gone no chemical change, and his passions are what they 
have always been, except that for the time being they have, 
let us say, been pointed and accentuated—that’s all. And 
undoubtedly this is true of the other races that to-day 
feel directly the same fires which burnin him. In the very 
essence of things this must be true. 

So much briefly for the psychological background. The 
physical settings of the picture may be sketched in with 
equal rapidity. There is a street in a Belgian town just 
over the frontier from Germany—a small, dun-colored, 
rather unpicturesque Belgian town. Some of its inhabi- 
tants, the more timorous ones, have run away. The doors 
of their abandoned houses gape emptily; and across the 
nearest threshold, belike, is a litter of paltry belongings 
caught up in the panic of flight and at the last moment 
dropped for something else—which, in turn, will probably 
also be abandoned by the roadside. 

Those stouter-hearted souls who dared remain when word 
came that the Allemaine were coming flutter about dis- 
tractedly in an aimless, useless frenzy, fascinated by the 
prospect of the sight they are about to witness, yet fearful 
of the result of the visitation on their village and them- 
selves. They suggest a coopful of distressed and alarmed 
barnyard fowls. It is a most chickenlike flurry, and a 
strange manifestation on the part of men and women who, 
as all the world now knows, possess their share and more 
than their share of grit and fortitude. 

Round the nearest turn in the crooked street rides a 
single man on horseback, a cavalryman in dusty gray. At 
sight of him the road clears itself magically. There is a 
shriek or two, a confused babble of lesser outcries, a clatter 
of sabots on the flags, a slamming of many doors—and, 
behold, the man on horseback rides alone! He comes on 
slowly and steadily, his horse checked down to an amble, 
his carbine unshipped from its sheath and held at a threat- 
ening angle, ready for instant use. His pose bespeaks a 
certain menacing preparedness for whatever may befall. 

He is probably the poorest life-insurance risk in the 
world, and he knows it. At any moment an enemy he can- 
not see may pot him from behind a hedge or a shutter. So 
he is organized, at the bare suggestion of a hostile move, to 
shoot, and to shoot to kill. Afterward—if he lives until 
afterward—he may use the torch too; but first he shoots. 

For the facilitation of our purposes we choose to assume 
that in this particular village no daring villager raises an 
armed hand against this lone horseman. So the scout 
rides on; other scouts, on horseback, on motorcycles, or 
on bicycles, follow close behind him, and presently the 
invading column is pouring through that town, and the 
natives, half forgetting their fright, are clustering in the 


A Burial of German Soldiers With Military Honors 


doorways to watch a show the like of which they never 

saw before. What they see is a myriad-legged gray 

centipede which wriggles its way on past them unend- 

ingly. It moves in perfect unison and alignment. Each 
section of it, each joint in the weaving gray worm, is exactly 
like each corresponding segment a mile back or a dozen 
miles back. 

The burdened backs of the human atoms that make up 
this monster earwig bend, all at the same angle. Their legs 
scissor back and forth in harmony, and at each clip of the 
living shears cut off exactly so much of the yellow road— 
no more and no less, but just so much. The blankets might 
all have been rolled by the same pair of hands—no, by the 
same machine; the block-tin drinking cups dangle at the 
same angle; the many-strapped bullhide knapsacks perch 
at the same slope between the shoulders of their wearers. 


A Typical Specimen From the Ranks 


HERE is something unearthly and unhuman about the 

mechanical precision of the whole thing; something cos- 
mic and planetic about its steady onward surge. It is the 
irresistible force going to meet the immovable body; and as 
it waits for the crash, and the results of that crash, the 
world at large, like the smaller world of this Belgian village, 
gapes wide eyed, open eared, mute with apprehension, 
quivering with nervous forebodings of the impending shock. 
That, remember, was early August of 1914. 

From the ranks of an infantry company we pick out our 
sample specimen, to wit: Johann Schmidt, musketeer; in 
other words, Private John Smith, the average man. Since 
he had not yet been directly under fire, he is to that extent 
a new soldier; but we cannot rightly call him a green 
soldier. 

Strictly speaking, Germany had no green soldiers among 
the millions of troops she set in motion at the first moment 
of mobilization. Every man of those millions had done 
his stint of military service; every man of them who was 
in the reserves had been kept fit and smart by annual 
periods of active drill and evolution. When the call to the 
colors came, every man of them—the soldier in barracks 
or camp, the bookkeeper at his desk, the clerk behind the 
counter, the professor in his classroom—knew exactly 
what he had to do and how he was to set about doing it. 

I recall what a young German art dealer told me last 
spring as we sat together at dinner in his apartments above 
his place of business on Fifth Avenue, in the city of New 
York. His age, I should say, was twenty-eight or twenty- 
nine, which meant that he had concluded his two years in 
the standing army of his country some seven or eight years 
before. 

“T belong,” he told me, “to areserve regiment of infantry. 
For emergency purposes that regiment has its rendezvous, 
as you might say, at a certain fortress not very far from 
my native city of Cologne. Assume that to-morrow the 
order to mobilize comes; assume, also, that I am some- 
where in Germany at the time. It is my duty to start 
instantly for the mobilization headquarters of my regiment. 
If I have in my pocket money with which 'to pay my rail- 
road carriage fare, so much the better. If I have no money 
I have only to show any railroad official my papers and I 
am conveyed to my destination as rapidly as steam can 
take me there. 
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“No matter who else is inconvenienced, the soldier and 
the potential soldier must be carried with the greatest 
possible dispatch. For any man in official or private 
employment to delay him needlessly would practically be 
treason against the State. But, of course, no man would 
dare do that; it isn’t humanly possible that he would 
think of doing so. 

“T reach the barracks of my regiment. I go at once to 
a certain room and unlock a certain locker, the number of 
which corresponds to the number on a key I carry with me 
always, and which I have now on a string about my neck 
under this shirt that I am wearing. In that locker I find 
a field uniform made to fit me and a pair of boots of my 
proper size. I find an army shirt and a suit of underwear. 
I find everything I need to clothe me from the skin out, 
including a leather bag to go about my neck and hold my 
money, and a brass tag giving my narhe, my command 
and my company number. Only socks are missing—the 
German soldier furnishes his own socks. 

“Tn that locker, also, I find my rifle, oiled and in order. 
I find my knapsack packed according to the regulations; I 
find a spare pair of military shoes; I find my canteen—and 
it contains fresh water. It always contains fresh water, 
for it is emptied and refilled daily. 

“T take off my civilian garb and put on my uniform and 
my equipment, and I am in heavy marching order. My 
cartridge belts are already loaded with so many clips 
containing so many cartridges—somebody else attended 
to that detail before I came. I know that in one small 
pocket in the skirt of my coat are two first-aid pack- 
ages; and that in another pocket, a trifle larger, is a 
stated quantity of emergency rations consisting of com- 
pressed soup—bean soup, peasoup or lentil soup—which 
becomes ready for use if I pour a pinch of the powdered 
meal into a cup of water and stir it while it comes to a 
boil. Those emergency rations may be one year old, or 
two or three—it makes no difference. They will keep 
in almost any climate for an indefinite length of time. 

“Now then for the final touch: On the floor of my 
locker is a sheet of tough paper of a certain size and 
color and, with it, a string of a certain length, and a 
blank tag of a certain design. Following a routine 
which I have practiced many times in the past, I fold 
up my civilian clothes in the paper, tie the string round 
the bundle, write my name and my residence address 
on the tag, affix the tag to the bundle and go away, 
leaving it there. I know that it will be taken up by a 
man detailed for that purpose and sent back to my 
home ecarriage-free. 

“Within twenty-four hours—or at most forty-eight 
hours—after the summons came my regiment will be 
assembled, fit and prepared to entrain or to march, or 
to go on garrison duty. The officers will be there, and 
the men, and the band, and the hospital corps. The 
supply train will be waiting to follow behind us. And 
what is true of my case is true of all the able-bodied 
male adults in Germany subject to military duty.” 

Less than five months after my friend, the young art 
dealer, told me this across the coffee cups in New York, I 
lunched at a colonel’s mess in a town in Belgium, near 
the French border, with the sounds of the big guns in 
our ears. We had for luncheon pea soup, with sausages 
sliced in it. Struck by the peculiar mealy taste of the 
soup I asked a captain who sat next me whether the 
soup had been prepared from anemergencyration. Hesaid 
yes—and added that the ration had been put up in 1911. 
It was pretty good soup too—for vintage soup—and all 
the time I was drinking it I was thinking of that apartment 
on Fifth Avenue and of what I had been told there that 
night last spring. 


Fighting on Eight Cents a Day 


tee us get back to Private Johann Schmidt: He, mind you, 
is not a reserve; he isa first-line man. Being typical, 
he is, let us say, of peasant breed; and, for purposes of this 
present illustration, he comes, let us assume, from Northern 
Germany. He is not tall, neither is he dwarfed of stature; 
he is broad-faced, blond, heavy-limbed and round-bodied, 
with big hands and big feet. His head is cropped so close 
that his scalp shows through the bristling hair-stubble. 
This has been done for two reasons—one hygienic, the 
other because it makes him more nearly of a pattern with 
all his fellows. The Germans’ passion for uniformity is 
apparent here as in everything else. Unless the campaign 
moves with rapidity, his head will be barbered repeatedly, 
in spare moments. There is a barber in every company— 
either a regular barber or a soldier armed with clippers and 
detailed for the job. 

For pay he draws the equivalent of about eight American 
cents a day. That, mind you, is his pay in time of active 
service. In peace times he is paid a sum corresponding, I 
believe, to. between three and four cents. His eight cents 
buys him postal ecards and butter and tobacco of the cheap- 
est kind, and occasionally a glass of beer or a bottle of beer. 

The postals he sends back from Belgium by the handy 
field post to his family and friends; the butter he keeps to 
spread on his black bread for supper; and he drinks the 


beer on the spot. When he is not smoking a china-bowled 
pipe or a cigar-shaped roll of inferior weed—you could not 
call it a real cigar—he is sniffing snuff. Search Private 
Johann Schmidt and you will probably find a snuffbox on 
his person. 

Next only to these things he craves newspapers—Ger- 
man newspapers; but for his newspaper he depends almost 
altogether on the kindness of civilians who have come 
along behind the army. Having read it, from the first 
word on the first page to the last word on the last page, he 
passes it along to his comrades until it is a blurred and 
ragged ruin. Should his needs or his fancies call for a larger 
purchase, it is a hundred to one that, in the leather pouch 
which hangs about his neck on a leather thong, he carries 
forty or fifty marks—money which he has laboriously 
saved, or money which his people at home have sent him 
to be spent on necessities and luxuries during the campaign. 

In exchange for his war wage of approximately eight 
cents a day he carries an equipment that, including his 
magazine rifle, his side arms and his spare ammunition, 
weighs upward of seventy-five pounds; and, thus burdened, 
marches the equivalent of twenty or thirty or even thirty- 
five English miles a day, living meantime on food which, 
though abundant in quantity and nutritious in quality, is 
neither appetizing in its appearance nor in its smell, nor 
yet in the fashion in which it is dished out to him. 


A German General’s Field Mess 


To my layman’s understanding it seemed that his load 
might have been materially lessened in weight without 
sacrificing any of its strength, its wearing capabilities or its 
completeness—and it is most complete. But that, you 
must know, is not the German way. In the German mind, 
somehow, bulk is associated with strength, and substance 
with stability. It shows in German art, in German archi- 
tecture, in German books and in German sculpture. 

And particularly it shows in the German foot soldier’s 
load of accouterments. He bulges on every slope and angle 
of his being. His knapsack and blanket roll cover the 
space between his shoulders and the broad of his back. 
His haversack, his drinking cup and his soup pan dangle 
below these.. His belt is as burdened as though he were a 
Santa Claus. In front, his leather pouches for ammunition- 
clips ride his breastbone. They are square and hard, and 
they hang.on his upper chest like twin bird-boxes, utterly 
spoiling his profile view. His bayonet scabbard swings 
against his flank and bangs his thigh when he marches fast. 

In Johann Schmidt’s company there are two men whose 
bayonets are toothed on the back side, so that they may be 
used as saws in cutting firewood or small limbs for shelters. 
There are ten men in the company who must bear, in addi- 
tion to all else, short-handled shovels for digging and short- 
handled axes for chopping. These highly essential articles 
slip into leather holsters that, in turn, are strapped to the 
outer body belt of the wearer. 

Private Schmidt’s coat is lumpy with hidden pockets, all 
of them being tightly packed with small personal belong- 
ings.. He abounds in pockets; they are scattered all over 
him, in the linings of his garments. Then there is his over- 
coat, which he wears, or carries in a roll across his knap- 
sack, inclosing his second pair of boots; and finally there 
is his rifle, which is heavy and cumbersome in shape. It is 
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largely because he goes caparisoned like Aladdin’s sun 
mule that he lacks the rangy look of the French ¢ 
d-pied and the trim, alert look of the English infan 
seeming at first glance to be heavier by many 
than either. He is a mass formation all by himse 
He does not complain though. In his military 
there is nosuch word as “complain.” On the day we 
first he has already marched perhaps twenty mi 
so weary that when the order comes to halt his | 
under him in a bow, and he bends over, panting lik 
dog; but he makes no complaint. His officer ra 
another command and he swings his gun to his sho 
under his arm, and off he goes—clump-clump— 
perhaps ten miles more, or maybe fifteen, before tho 
him are ready to call it a day and let all hands 
At the fag end of a long day of forced marching I} 
seen a column of German infantrymen fall down 
in their tracks. They fell where they stood and 
where they fell, whether it was in the hard road or 
ditch, or in the soggy field beyond the ditch, too far 
eat or smoke or sing, or do aught except sleep the de | 
of utterly exhausted animals. 7 
That was an exceptional cireumstance however 
narily when night comes Private Johann Schmidt 
himself copiously. Then, having smoked furiously 
an hour meantime, he bestows himself for the nig 
cottage or the outhouse where he has been bille 
a country so thickly settled as Belgium is—or w: 
not often necessary for him to sleep under a shelte 
or in the open. Noris it incumbent on him to fi 
ing quarters for himself. That detail has p 
been attended to by a person of authority w 
on ahead. When his company breaks rank a 
officer tells him where he is to go—and he goe: 


Theirs Not to Reason Why 


ANY times I have been amazed to see how 
and completely a good-sized command 0 
disappeared after dark. It was as though t 
vanished bodily. The explanation for this, of 
lay in the fact that in Northwestern Europe t 
always houses where men may tuck themsely 
and the towns are so numerous that the edg 
town touches the edge of the next town—and 
unendingly. 
Private Schmidt gets up with the sun. A bu 
rouse him, and then again it may not. A 
insistent noncommissioned: officer is apt to 
herald of the new day. I heard remarkably fe 
blaring during my three separate expeditions 
company of the German forces. Having got 
having breakfasted on dry bread and a hot 
mixture, called coffee because it is mostly chi 
vate Schmidt is ready for whatever the day m 
to him—marching or fighting, going forward or 
where he is, killing others or being killed him 
any event he does not concern his own mind with 
whys and wherefores of the system of which he is 
but unconsidered part. 
I never saw a German common soldier, h 
employed, who did not seem to know exactly - 
was doing; and I never saw one who seemed 
why he was doing it. It was an order; and tha 
purposes, was amply sufficient. He went and did it; 
if, in doing it, he got himself killed—why, that small ¢ 
made no difference whatever. The order was the thi 
be considered—not the effect on him personally. — 
His motto might well have been two words: ‘‘Ja 
“Yes, well!’’ if you translate it literally—or, to e 
in an Americanism, “All right!’’ Those were tk 
monest words in his vocabulary, and still are. 
The order came. Somebody else had thought 
Somebody else always had thought it out—that was 
somebody’s business—not his. He individually had] 
relieved of the function of thinking any thoughts uy 
subject. 
“Ja wohl!” he said, and saluted, and brought hi 
shod heels together and was on his way instanter. 
You see, the same iron discipline which iron 
creases out of his back ironed the convolutions ou 
brain, in so far as his present job was concern 
endowed him with steel leg muscles and a woode 
piece. Privily he might entertain what_ belie! 
sentiments suited his intellectual needs. Generally 
him fairly well informed, considering his limitation 
outside matters. Officially and professionally he 
mental blank, and nothing else. He had been put t 
a punching machine and he had come out a human: 
was absolutely automatic, andin an automaticandm 
ical way tremendously competent. The same proce 
took away his imagination robbed him also of som 
natural enthusiasm, but it gave him a substitute fo 
it gave him an unfailing quality of resolution and : 
of obedience as stiff and hard as iron rods. An ine 
result was that it deprived him of his sense of humor! 
didn’t laugh in public, because it was not set down 
manual that he should laugh. ‘ 


best illustrate this by a brief recital of one of 
lier experiences. There were five of us there, all 
and all faneying ourselves to be war corre- 
ts. But we did notin the least resemble the war 
ndents of fiction or of fact either. In the main 
re wearing the same unsuitable garments in 
had set out from Brussels on a warm Sunday 
yon for a carriage ride to Waterloo—a sight-seeing 
which in my case was to last for seven weeks— 
had worn those same garments through days 
-and dirt and nights spent on straw for upward 
k. 
aborious and expensive degrees we had acquired 
eling outfit, consisting of two cheap, rickety 
s, a broken butcher’s cart, and a lopsided, delib- 
Belgian mare of advanced years and sedentary 
I drove the mare. My summer-weight shoes 
yn out by two days of marching afoot. On my 
jad a pair of common carpet slippers. I bought 
na little Belgian village and they were of thick 
ool, striped longitudinally with black, and they 
something like two imperfectly stuffed Maltese 
cats. Over my coat, in lieu of a raincoat, I wore 
as blouse, such as Belgian bakers wear. This was 
t wayside purchase. My straw hat, battered out 
roper shape of a straw hat, had been scalped by 
jing under which I had driven while temporarily 
i by dust, and through its roofless top my 
bed hair stood up. My companions were as 
ssquely unkempt as I was. To the Germans we must 
ave looked like a tramp—and a new kind of tramp 


s attired and thus equipped we rode through thou- 
‘of German soldiers. Had they been American 
's we would have traveled to a constant accompani- 
of laughter and guying. These German soldiers 
at us as though we were beings from another world, 
way of speaking we were; butnone of themindulged 
fin any audible quips at our expense and none of 
tracked his countenance in a grin. Officers of rank 
titter as our cavalcade creaked by— Private Schmidt 
is face straight and solemn. To him this war was no 
ag matter; and what alien freaks the war might 
‘n its train were not laughing matters either. 


_ Discipline That Works Both Ways 


UR subsequent trip, when we journeyed in a military 
tomobile, bearing the Kaiser’s pass, we carried with 
ral thousand copies of Cologne and Aix-la-Chapelle 
sapers for distribution among the troops. After our 
_were exhausted we began giving away small printed 
+ containing German marching songs, of which also 
dan abundant supply. Toward the last, when 
nm soldiers gathered about our halted machine to ask 
pers—always waiting, though, until we had done 
with their officers—we would pass out the song 

Can you imagine what a Yankee trooper on foreign 
ould think—yes, and say—did he expect a home 
and receive instead of that paper a folder of songs, 
ich songs, too, as he already knew by heart? But 
‘aan invariably accepted such a gift, if not with out- 
vagerness, at least with a decorous face and a spoken 
vf thanks. If he felt disappointment—and he must 


‘elt it, for it might have been weeks since he had . 


itic news of his own country and his own cause—he 
showed it outwardly. 


ee 


rman Field Weather Station Mounted on an Automobile at Maubeuge With 
German Soldiers and Captured French Hospital Orderlies Standing Alongside 


q 


French Prisoners in Box Cars Bound for Germany 


I don’t know what would have happened to him had he 
expressed open resentment in the presence of his superior; 
but I daresay it would have been something painful. For 
we had with us a uniformed officer, and the German plan 
does not excuse the display of any ordinary human emotion 
on the part of the common soldier before the eyes or within 
the hearing of a man who wears shoulder straps. There is 
a thing to be said of the German military machine—and 
I think it should be said with due emphasis, because our 
people here in America do not sense it, I think—and that 
thing is this: The system is so rigid, so inflexible, so sci- 
entifically and brutally exact, that it spares none who 
violates its rules, whether the offender be a soldier serving 
under the German flag or an enemy on hostile territory. It 
works both ways. It kicks backward with practically all of 
the merciless and fatal force that actuates it in striking 
its forward blows. It carries no emergency clauses and it 
provides no loopholes of extenuation. So far as I have been 
able to judge, the majority of the commissioned officers 
punish a malefactor of the rank and file with the same 
determination they have shownin their punitive campaigns 
against Belgian and French noncombatants accused of 
infractions of the code of conduct set up for the governing 
of civilians in the invaded areas. In either event prima 
facie evidence is sufficient proof of guilt, and punishment 
follows on the instant. 

While I was at Maubeuge I was told of a soldier who had 
been quartered in a household in that town. He found 
wine in the cellar and when night came he was wildly 
intoxicated. After he had terrorized the family living in 
the house until they were half frantic with fear, hestationed 
himself at a front window with his rifle in his hand. 
Presently a patrol of German soldiers, making the rounds 
of the town, turned into the street. 

Right there the drunkard made his mortal mistake. 
Thinking, in his befuddlement, that they were Frenchmen 
who had undertaken a sortie into the captured place, he 
fired at them once. 
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As .the soldiers charged the house he must have 
realized what he had done. He threw his gun under a 
bed and threw himself on the bed, feigning slumber. 
The Germans broke down the doors and surged in, 
having no idea except to kill all the male adults in the 
house and then to burn the house. But the officer in 
charge was rather more cool-headed than some officers 
might have been. Before executing reprisals upon the 
inhabitants he did a little investigating on his own 
account. A litter of empty wine bottles upon the floor 
gave him aclew; also he suffered the frantic dwellers to 
tell their stories. The finding of the rifle, with its barrel 
still warm and a newly discharged cartridge in the 
chamber, provided to his mind ample corroborative 
evidence of the truth of their protestations. There was 
no court-martial and there was no delay. The officer 
gave an order and his men took the drunken soldier 
outside, propped him against a wall and then and there 
shot him to death. 

An eyewitness to a somewhat similar occurrence in 
Brussels after the German occupation told me the 
details. He said a grossly intoxicated graycoat sud- 
denly appeared in a crowded street, reeling and swear- 
ing and menacing other pedestrians with threatening 
gestures. He tripped over his own uncertain feet and 
fell to his knees. The fall jostled an automatic revolver 
out of his holster. Seemingly the dazed man thought 
some one had knocked him down. He fumbled about 
until his fingers closed on his revolver, and then, 

regaining his legs, he tried to shoot the person nearest him. 
From behind a citizen grappled with him and held his 
pistol hand uplifted. Other citizens ran to call a non- 
commissioned officer on duty at a near-by corner. The 
noncom. came with a file of men, and after the madman had 
been disarmed the testimony of certain of the bystanders 
was taken. 

In this case a trial was granted, but because in the tem- 
per of the rebellious burghers of Brussels almost any wanton 
act by a German might have provoked a serious outbreak, 
no mercy was shown the culprit. My informant said he 
had positive knowledge that on the following morning the 
soldier faced a firing squad. 


Stories of Cruelty of Officers 


ETWEEN Private Johann Schmidt and his company 

and regimental officers, between him and the downiest 
and youngest subaltern on theroster, there gapes a gulf that 
is miles deep and miles wide. The accident of birth, the 
intention of law, the military rules which are inelastic, the 
caste rules which are even more rigid—these, and other 
things besides these, separate them. The officer was never 
a common soldier, the common soldier can never be an 
officer; and they both know it and in the knowledge are 
both of them seemingly well content. 

Even so, I saw no officer who was deliberately cruel to 
his men. I had heard stories of this sort of thing often 
enough, but in my own experience I found none of them 
coming true. I saw no soldier driven forward either ‘upon 
the forced march or into the fight by blows and threats of 
being chopped with a sword. Always when I was by the 
soldier went ahead willingly enough, and to the ultimate 
limit of his endurance. Never to my best knowledge and 
belief did he flinch from the fighting. Indeed, from what I 
have seen of both sides in this war I have made up my 
mind that there are no cowards in this world, neither men 

(Continued on Page 29) 


German Officer Standing Alongside Newly Made Graves of German Soldiers 
at the Railway Station in Louvain After the Destruction of the Town 
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UESDAY, the 
UT esents-second 

To-day I stum- 
bled on the surprise 
of my life. It was a 
man! I took Paddy 
and cantered over to 
the old Tichborne 
Ranch and was 
prowling round the 
corral, hoping I 
might find a few 
belated mushrooms. 
But nary a one was 
there. So I whistled 
on my four fingers 
for Paddy—I’ve 
been teaching him 
to come at that 
call—and happened 
to glance in the di- 
rection of the aban- 
doned shack. Then 
I saw the door open 
and out walked a 
man. He was a 
young man, in put- 
tees and knickers 
and Norfolk jacket, 
and he was smoking 
a cigarette. He 
stared at me as 
though I were the 
‘Missing Link. Then 
he said ‘Hello!’ 
rather inadequately it seemed to me. I answered back 
“Hello,” and wondered whether to take to my heels or not. 
But my courage got its second wind, and I stayed. 

Then we shook hands very formally and explained who 
we were. And I discovered that his name was Percival 
Benson Woodhouse—and the saints preserve me if they 
ever call him Percy for short—and that his aunt is the 
Countess of D and that he knows a number of people 
you and Lady Agatha have often spoken of. He’s got a 
Japanese servant called Kino, or perhaps it’s spelled 
Keeno—I don’t know which—who’s housekeeper, laun- 
dress, valet, gardener, groom and chef, all in one, at least so 
Percival Benson confessed to me. He also confessed that 
he’d bought the Tichborne Ranch from photographs, from 
one of those land chaps in London. He wanted to rough it 
a bit, and they told him there would be jolly good game 
shooting. So he even brought along an elephant gun, 
which his cousin had used in India. 

The photographs that the land chap had shown him 
turned out to be pictures of the Selkirks. And, taking it 
all in all, he fancied that he’d been jolly well bunked. But 
Percival seemed to accept it with the stoicism of the well- 
born Britisher. He’d have a try at the place, although 
there was no game. 

“But there is game,” I told him, “slathers of it, oodles 
of it!”’ He mildly inquired where and what. I told him: 
Wild duck, prairie chicken, wild geese, jack rabbits, now 
and then a fox, and loads of coyotes. He explained then 
that he meant big game—and how grandly those two 
words, “‘big game,”’ do roll off the English tongue! He has 
a sister in the Bahamas who may join him next summer 
if he should decide to stick it out. He considered that it 
would be a bit rough for a girl during the winter season 
up here. 

Yet before I go any farther I must describe Percival 
Benson Woodhouse to you, for he’s not only our sort but a 
type as well. In the first place, he’s a Magdalen College 
man, the sort we’ve seen going up and down The High 
many and many atime. He’s rather gaunt and rather tall, 
and he stoops a little. “‘At home”’ they call it the Oxford 
stoop if I’m not greatly mistaken. His hands are thin and 
long and bony. His eyes are nice and he looks very good 
form. He’s the sort that seems to have the royal privilege 
of doing even doubtfully polite things and yet doing them 
in such a way as to make them seem quite proper. I don’t 
know whether I make that clear or not, but one thing is 
clear, and that is that our Percival Benson is an aristocrat. 
You see it in his oversensitive, overrefined, almost 
womanishly delicate face, with those idealizing and quite 
unpractical eyes of his. You see it in the thin, high-arched, 
bony nose—almost as fine a beak as the one belonging to 
His Grace, the Duke of M———!—and you see it in the 
sad and somewhat elongated face, as though he had pored 
over big books too much, a sort of air of pathos and aloof- 
ness from things. 

His mouth strikes you as being rather meager, until he 
smiles, which is quite often, for, glory be, he has a good 
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I Bundled Him Up and Brought Him Straight Home With Me 


sense of humor. But besides that he has a neatness, a 
coolness, an impersonal sort of ease, which would make you 
think that he might have stepped out of one of Henry 
James’ earlier novels of about the time of the Portrait of a 
Lady. And I like him. I knew that at once. He’s effete 
and old-worldish and probably useless out here, but he 
stands for something I’ve been missing, and I’ll be greatly 
mistaken if Percival Benson and Chaddie McKail are not 
pretty good friends before the winter’s over! He’s asked 
if he might be permitted to call, and he’s coming for dinner 
to-morrow night, and I do hope Dinky-Dunk is nice to 
him—if we’re to be neighbors. But Dinky-Dunk, says 
Westerners don’t ask to be permitted to call. They just 
stick their cayuse into the corral and walkin. And Dinky- 
Dunk says that if he comes in evening dress he’ll shoot 
him, sure pop! 


Thursday, the twenty-fourth. Percy—how I hate that 
name !—was here for dinner last night, and all things consid- 
ered we didn’t fare so badly. We had tomato bisque and 
scalloped potatoes and prairie chicken—they need to be 
well basted—and hot biscuits and stewed dried peaches 
with cream. Then we had coffee and the men smoked their 
pipes. We talked until a quarter to one in the morning, 
and my poor Dinky-Dunk, who has been working so hard 
and seeing nobody, really enjoyed that visit and really likes 
Percival Benson. Percy got talking about Oxford, and you 
could see that he loved the old town and that he felt more 
at home on the Isis than on the prairie. Percy said his 
lungs rather troubled him in England, and he has spent 
over a year in Florence and Rome and can talk pictures 
like a guidebook. And he’s sat through many an opera at 
La Scala, but considers the Canadian coyote a much 
better vocalist than most of the minor Italian tenors. And 
he knows Capri and Taormina and says he’d like to grow 
old and die in Sicily. [ 

He got pneumonia at Messina, and nearly died young 
there, and after five months in Switzerland a specialist 
told him to try Canada. 

I’ve noticed that one of the delusions of Americans is 
that an Englishman is silent. Now my personal conviction 
is that Englishmen are the greatest talkers in the world, 
and I have Percy to back me up init. In fact, we sat about 
talking so long that Percy asked if he couldn’t stay all 
night, as he was a poor rider and wasn’t sure of the trails 
as yet. So we made a shakedown for him in the living 
room. And when Dinky-Dunk came to bed he confided to 
me that Percy was calmly reading and smoking himself 
to sleep with my sadly scorned copy of The Ring and the 
Book, the lamp on the floor on one side of him, and a 
saucer on the other for an ash tray. But he was up and out 
this morning before either of us was stirring, coming back 
to Casa Grande, however, when he saw the smoke at the 
chimney top. His thin cheeks were quite pink and he 
apologetically explained that he’d been trying for an hour 
and a half to catch his cayuse. Olie had come to his rescue. 
But our thin-shouldered Oxford exile said that he had 


_ make him put his plans away for a few minutes. 


January 
Arthur String 


never seen 

glorious sunris 
that the ozon 
made hima 


Friday, the 
The weathe 
been bad a] 
week, but I’y 
a great deal o 
ing to do, 
two days 
Dunk stay 
helped me fix 
shack. I made 
bookshelves 09 
more old bi; 
boxes and my 
made a gun 
our firear 
cival Bens 
over once th 
the storm, ¢ 
took us half: 
to thaw hi 


until noon thi 
day, this time. 
ing in thea 
which Dinky- 
and I have papered so that it looks quite presentable, 
as yet there is no way of heating it. Our new ie 
imagine, is very lonesome. ® 


Sunday, the third. The weather has cleared: the 
Chinook arch in the sky, and asort of Saint Martin’s 
mer haze on all the prairie. But there’s news t 
Kino, our new neighbor’s Jap, has decamped with 
deal of money and about all of Percival Benson’s val 
The poor boy is almost helpless, but he’s not a quitte 
said he chopped his first kindling to-day, though hel 
stand in a washtub, while he did it, to keep from a 
his feet. Dinky-Dunk’s birthday is only three weel 
and I’m making plans for a celebration. ; 


Tuesday, the twelfth. The days slip by and scarcely 
me time to write. Dinky-Dunk is a sort of pen 
swinging out to work, back to eat, and then out, anc 
back again. Olie is teaming in lumber and galvaniz 
for a new building of some sort. My lord, in the eve) 
sits with paper and pencil figuring out measurement 
making plans. I sit on the other side of the table, as¢ 
sewing. Sometimes I go round to his side of the tabl 
very happy. But where the days fly to I scare Hy 
We are always looking toward the future, talking | 
the future, “‘conceiting’”’ for the future, as the I 
Next summer is to be our banner year. Dinky-Dt 
going to risk everything on wheat. He’s like ag 
plotting out a future plan of campaign—for when th 
comes, he says, it will comeinarush. Help will be] 
get, so he’ll sell his British Columbia timber rights 
a forty-horse-power gasoline tractor. He will, a 
gasoline gets cheaper. During the breaking season i 
and May, one of these engines can haul eight gang 
behind it. In twenty-four hours it will be able to tw 
thirty-five acres of prairie soil—and the ordinary m 
team counts two acres of plowing a decent day’s wi 


Saturday, the twenty-third. To-day is Dinky- 
birthday. He’s always thought, of course, that I’m 
per, and never dreams of my poor little residuar 
egg. I’d ordered a box of Okanogan Valley apple: 
talking machine and a dozen opera records, and 
wood pipe and two pounds of English tobacco, and 
ing jacket, and some new ties and socks and shirts, 
brand-new hat, for Dinky-Dunk’s old one is almos' 
bag. And I ordered half a dozen of the newer novel 
sepia print of the Mona Lisa—which my lord says 
like when I’m planning trouble!—and a felt mat 
a set of bed springs—so good-by, old sway-back 
whose humps have bruised me in body and spi 
many a night!—and a dozen big oranges and thre 
little candles for the birthday cake. And then I wa 
out—every blessed cent gone! But Percy—we h 
see, been unable to escape that name—ordered a 
cigars and a pair of quilted house slippers, so it ) 


y formidable collection. I, accordingly, had Olie 
(tly team this array all the way from Buckhorn to 
ly’s house, where it was duly ambushed and in- 
‘shed, to await the fatal day. 
|, luck would have it, or did have it anyway, Dinky- 
/k had to hit the trail yesterday for overnight to see 
| + the registration of the transfers for his new half sec- 
}at the town of H So, as soon as Dinky-Dunk 
sut of sight, I hurried through my work and had Tumble 

d and Bronk headed for the old Tichborne Ranch. 
Ie I arrived about mid-afternoon, and what a time 
Jad, getting those things unpacked, and looking them 
h, and planning and talking! But the whole thing was 
ed. We forgot to tie the horses. So while we were 
| g tea Bronk and Tumble Weed hit the trail on their 
} hook. They made for home, harness and all, but 
hurse I never knew this at the time. We looked and 
ted, went back for supper, and then started out again. 
Nearched until it got dark. My feet were like lead, and I 
|jn’t have walked another mile. I was so stiff and tired 
‘aply had to give up. 
rey worried, of course, for we had no way of sending 
‘1to Dinky-Dunk. Then we sat down and talked over 
Jibilities, like a couple of castaways on a Robinson 
‘oe island. Percy offered to bunk in the stable and let 

iave the shack. But I wouldn’t hear of that. In the 

place I felt pretty sure Percy was what they call a 
iger’”’ out here, and I didn’t relish the idea of sleeping 

tuberculous bed. I asked for a blanket and told him 

I was going to sleep out under the wagon as I’d often 

» with Dinky-Dunk. Percy finally consented, but this 
‘ied him too. He even brought out his big-game gun, 
\'d have protection, and felt the grass to see if it was 
'p, and declared he couldn’t sleep on a mattress when 
new I was out on the hard ground. I told him that I 


fy armor plate. 
/ was a beautiful night and not so cold, with scarcely a 
‘th of wind stirring. I lay looking out through the 
al spokes at the Milky Way and was just dropping off 
a Percy came out once more. He was in a quilted 
‘sing gown and had a blanket over his shoulders. It 
him look for all the world like Father Time. He 
ed to know if I was allright, and had brought me outa 
“w—which I didn’t use. Then he sat down on the 
‘rie floor near the wagon and smoked and talked. He 
‘ted out some of the constellations to me and said the 
time he’d ever seen the stars bigger was one still night 
he Indian Ocean when he was on his way back from 
a. He would never forget that night, he said, the stars 
+ so wonderful, so big, so close, so soft and luminous; 
ithe Northern stars were different. They were without 
orange tone that 
ongs to the 
th. They seemed 
'e awe-inspiring, 
(there was always 
2en tinge to their 
|seness. 
‘hen we got talk- 
Nabout “furrin 
ts” and Percy 
‘d me if I’d ever 
Naples at night 
(1 San Martino, 
1 I asked him if 
d ever seen 
jadway at night 
a the top of my 
skyscraper. 
/n he asked me 
\'d ever watched ° 
‘is from Mont- 
tre, or seen the 
‘aple of Neptune 
Pestum bathed 
sucanian moon- 
{t—which I very 
imptly told him I 
, for it was on 
| ride home from 
itum that a cer- 
person had pro- 
ed to me. We 
ed about tem- 
; and Greek gods 
the age of the 
vid and Indian 
nds until I got 
ynright sleepy. 
}n Percy threw 
his last ciga- 
gotup. He 
ood-night”’; 
“Good- 
and he went 


‘dit, and to go to bed, for I wanted to get out of some. 


door open in case I called. There were just the two of us 
between earth and sky that night, and not another soul on 
any side within a radius of seven miles. He was very glad 
to have some one to talk to. He’s probably a year or two 
older than I am, but I am quite motherly with him. And 
he is shockingly incompetent as a homesteader, from the 
look of his shack. But he’s a gentleman, almost too gentle 
I sometimes feel, mentally overrefined until it leaves him 
unable to cope with real life. He’s one of those men made 
for being a spectator and not an actor in life. And there’s 
something so absurd about his being where he is that I feel 
sorry for him. 

I slept like a log. Once I fell asleep I forgot about the 
hard ground and the smell of the horse blankets and the 
fact that I’d lost my poor Dinky-Dunk’s team. When I 
woke up.it was the first gray of dawn, and two men were 
standing side by side looking at me under the wagon. One 
was Percy, and the other was Dinky-Dunk himself. By 
hurrying he’d got home by three o’clock in the morning, 
for he was nervous about my being alone. But he found 
the house empty, the team standing beside the corral, and 
me missing. Naturally it wasn’t a very happy situation. 
Poor Dinky-Dunk hit the trail at once and had been riding 
ever since, looking for his lost wife. Then he made for 
Percy’s, woke him up, and discovered her placidly snoring 
under a wagon box. He didn’t even smile at this. He was 
very tired and very silent. I thought for a moment that I 
saw distrust on his face for the first time. But he has said 
nothing. 

I hated to see him go out to work when we got home, but 
he refused to take a nap at noon as I wanted him to. So 
to-night when he came in for his supper I had the birth- 
day cake duly decked and the presents all out. But his 
enthusiasm was forced, and all during the meal he showed 
a tendency to be absent-minded. I had no explanations to 
make, so I made none. But I noticed that he put on his 
old slippers. ‘‘You don’t seem to mellow with age,’ 
I announced with my eyebrows up. He flushed at that 
quite plainly. Then he reached over and took hold of my 
hand. But he did it only with an effort and after some 
tremendous inward struggle which was not altogether 
flattering to me. ‘‘Please take your hand away so I can 
reach the dish towel,’’ I told him. And the hand went 
away like ashot. After I’d finished my work I got out my 
George Meredith and read Modern Love. Dinky-Dunk 
did not come to bed until late. I was awake when he came, 
but I didn’t let him know it. 


Sunday, the first. I haven’t felt much like writing this 
last week. I scarcely know why. I think it’s because 
Dinky-Dunk is on his dignity. He’s getting thin, by the 
way. His cheek bones show and his Adam’s apple sticks out. 


“Haven't You Any Explanation for Acting Like This?”’ 
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He’s worried about his land payments, and I tell him he’d 
be happier with a half section. But Dinky-Dunk wants 
wealth. And I can’t help him much—I’m afraid I’m an 
encumbrance. And the stars make me lonely, and the 
prairie wind sometimes gives me the willies! And winter 
is coming. I’m afraid I’m out of my setting, as badly out 
of it as Percival Benson is. It wouldn’t be so bad, I sup- 
pose, if I’d never seen such lovely corners of the world 
before coming out here to be a dot on the wilderness. If 
I’d never had that heavenly summer at Fiesole, and those 
months with you at Corfu, and that winter in Rome with 
poor dear dead Katrinka! 

Sometimes I think of the nights we used to look out over 
Paris, from the roof above ’Tite Daneau’s studio. And 
sometimes I think of the Pincio, with the band playing, 
and the carriages flashing, and the officers in uniform, and 
the milky white statues among the trees, and the golden 
mists of the late afternoon over the Eternal City. And 
I tell myself that it was alla dream. And then I feel that 
Tam alla dream, and the prairie is a dream, and Paddy and 
Olie and Dinky-Dunk and all this new life is nothing more 
than a dream. Oh, Matilda Anne, I’ve been homesick this 
week, so unhappy and homesick for something—for some- 
thing, and I don’t even know what it is! 


Monday, the ninth. Glory be! Winter’s here with a 
double-edged saber wind out of the north and snow on the 
ground. It gives a zip to things. It makes our snug little 
shack seem as cozy as a ship’s cabin. And I’ve got a 
jumper sleigh, and with my coonskin coat and gauntlets 
and wedge cap in any wind I can be as warm as toast. And 
there’s so much to do. And I’m not going to be a piker. 
This is the land where folks make good or go loco. You’ve 
only got yourself to depend on, and yourself to blame if 
things go wrong. And I’m going to make them go right. 
There’s no use wailing out here in the West. 


Friday, the thirteenth. Dinky-Dunk came home with an 
Indian girl to-day, a young half-breed about sixteen years 
old. She’s to be both companion and parlor maid, for 
Dinky-Dunk has to hurry off to British Columbia to try 
and sell his timber rights there to meet his land payments. 
He’s off to-morrow. It makes me feel wretched, but I’m 
consuming my own smoke, for I don’t want him to think 
me an encumbrance. My Indian girl speaks a little 
English. She also eats sugar by the handful whenever she 
can steal it. I asked her what her name was and she 
told me Queenie MacKenzie. That name almost took my 
breath away. How that untutored Northwest aborigine 
ever took unto herself this Broadway chorus-girl name, 
heaven only knows! But I have my suspicions of Queenie. 
She has certain exploratory movements which convince me 
of the fact that she 
is verminous. She 
sleeps in the annex, 
I’m happy to say. 

At dinner to-night 
when I was teaching 
Dinky-Dunk how to 
make arabbit out of 
his napkin and asea- 
sick passenger out of 
the last of his or- 
anges, he explained 
that he might not 
get back in time for 
Christmas, and 
asked if I’d mind. I 
knew his trip ‘was 
important, so I kept 
a stiff upper up and 
said of course I 
wouldn’t mind. But 
the thought of a 
Christmas alone 
chilled my heart. I 
tried to be jolly, and 
gave my repertory 
on the mouth organ 
—which promptly 
stopped all activities 
on the part, of the 
round-eyed Queenie 
MacKenzie. But all 
that foolery was as 
forced as the frivol- 
ity of the French 
Revolution Cencier- 
gerie, where the 
merry diners 
couldn’t quite for- 
get they were going 
to lose their heads 
in the morning! 


Sunday, the fif- 
teenth. Not only is 
Duncan gone but 
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Queenie has also quite unceremoniously taken her de- 
parture. It arose from the fact that I requested her to 
take a bath. The only disappointed member of the family 
is poor old Olie, who was actually making sheep’s eyes at 
that verminous little baggage. When Queenie went, I find, 
my mouth organ went with her. 


Wednesday, the eighteenth. It was a sparkling clear day 
to-day with no wind, so I rode over to the old Tichborne 
Ranch with my little jumper sleigh. There I found Percival 
Benson in a most pitiable condition. He has been laid up 
with the grippe. His place was untidy, his dishes were 
unwashed, and his fuel was running short. His appear- 
ance, in fact, rather frightened me. So I bundled him up 
and got him into the jumper and brought himstraight home 
with me. He had a chill on the way, so as soon as we got 
to Casa Grande I sent him to bed, gave him hot whisky, 
and put my hot-water bottle at his feet. He tried to accept 
the whole thing as a joke, and vowed I was jolly well cooking 
him. But to-night he has a high fever 
and I’m afraid he’s in for a serious 
siege of illness. I intend to send Olie 
over to get some of his things and 
have his livestock brought over 
with ours. 


Sunday, the twenty-second. Percy 
has had three very bad nights, but 
seems alittle better to-day. His lung 
is congested and it may be pneumo- 
nia, but I think my mustard plaster 
saved the day. He tries so hard to 
be cheerful, and is so grateful for any 
little thing I’ve done for him. But I 
wish Dinky-Dunk were here to tell 
me what to do. I could never have 
survived this last week without Olie. 
He is as watchful and ready as a farm 
collie. But I want my Dinky-Dunk! 
I may have spoiled my Dinky-Dunk 
a little, but it’s only once every cen- 
. tury or two that God makes a man 
like him. I want to be a good wife. 
I want to do my share and keep a 
shoulder to the wheel, if the going’s 
got to be heavy for the next year or 
two. I won’t be of the Dixon type. 
I won’t, I won’t! My Duncan will 
need me during this next year, and 
it will be a joy to help him. For I 
love that man, Matilda Anne, I love 
him so much that it hurts! 


Sunday, the twenty-ninth. Christ- 
mas has come and gone. It was very 
lonely at Casa Grande. I prefer not 
writing about it. Percy is improv- 
ing, but isstill rather weak. I think 
he had a narrow squeak. 


Tuesday, the thirty-first. My pa- 
tient is up and about, looking like a 
different man. He shows the effects 
of my forced feeding, though he de- 
clares I’m trying to make him into 
a Strasburg goose, for the sake of the 
paté de foies gras when I cut him up. 
But he’s decided to go to Santa Bar- 
bara for the winter, and I think he’s 
wise. So this afternoon I togged out 
in my furs, took the jumper, and 
went kiting over to the Tichborne 
Ranch. Oh,whatashack! What dis- 
order, what untidiness, what spirit- 
numbing desolation! I don’t blame 
poor Percival Benson for clearing out for California. I got 
what things he needed, however, and came home again. 


Wednesday, the first. I hardly know how to begin. 
But it must be written or I’ll suddenly go mad and start 
to bite the shack walls. Last night after Percy had helped 
me turn the bread mixer—for, whatever happens, we’ve at 
least got to eat—I helped him pack. Among other things, 
he found a copy of Housman’s A Shropshire Lad and, after 
running through it, announced that he’d like to-read me 
two or three little things out of it. So I squatted down in 
front of the fire, idly poking at the red coals, and he in 
slippers and dressing gown sat beside the stove with his 
book. And there he was solemnly reading out loud when 
the door opened and in walked Dinky-Dunk.’ I say he 
walked in, but that isn’t quite right. He stood in the open 
door, staring at us, with an expression that would have 
done credit to the Tragic Muse. I imagine Enoch Arden 
wore much the same look when he piped the home circle 
after that prolonged absence of his. Then Dinky-Dunk did 
a most unpardonable thing. Instead of saying “Howdy!” 
like a scholar and a gentleman, he backed out of the shack 
and slammed the door. 


When I’d caught my breath I went out through that 
door after him. It was a bitterly cold night, but I did not 
stop to put anything on. I was too amazed, too indignant, 
too swept off my feet by the absurdity of it all. I could see 
Dinky-Dunk in the clear starlight taking the blankets off 
his team. He’d hurried to the shack without even unhar- 
nessing the horses. I could hear the wheel tires whine on 
the crisp snow, for the poor beasts were tired and restless. 
I went straight to the buckboard, into which Dinky-Dunk 
was climbing. He looked like a cinnamon bear in his big 
shaggy coat. And I couldn’t see his face. But I remem- 
bered how it had looked in the doorway. It was the color 
of a tan shoe. It was too weather-beaten and burned with 
the wind and sun glare ever to turn white. 

“Haven’t you,’ I demanded, “haven’t you any expla- 
nation for acting like this?”’ 

He sat in the buckboard seat with the reins in his hands. 

“T guess I’ve got the first right to that question,’’ he 
finally said in a stifled voice. 


Percy Found a Copy of Housman’s A Shropshire Lad and Announced That He’d Like to 
Read Me Two or Three Little Things Out of It 


“Then why don’t you ask it?”’ was my answer to him. 

Again he waited a moment before speaking, as though he 
felt the need of weighing his words. 

“T don’t need to—now!”’ he said as he tightened the 
reins. 

*Wait,’”’ I called out to him. 
I want you to know!” 

I was not going to make explanations. I would not 
dignify his brute-man stupidity by such things. I scarcely 
know what I intended to do. But I didn’t want him to go. 
It was the team, I really believe, which decided the thing. 
They had been restive, backing and jerking and pawing 
and nickering for their feed box. And suddenly they 
jumped forward. 

But this time the horses kept going. Whether Dinky- 
Dunk tried to hold them back or not I can’t say. But I 
came back to the shack, shivering. Percy, thank heaven, 
was in his room. 

“T think I’ll turn in!” he called out quite casually 
through the partition. 

I said “All right!’? and sat down in front of the fire, 
trying to straighten things out. My Dinky-Dunk was 
gone! He glared at me with hate in his eyes as he sat in 


“There are certain things 
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that buckboard. It’s all over. He has no faith in me 
own wife! I went to bed and tried to sleep. But slee 

out of the question. The whole thing seemed so absu a 
unreasonable, so unjust. I could feel waves of angers 
through my body at the mere thought of it. Thena» 
of something else, of something between anxiety 
terror, would take the place of anger. My husband 
gone, and he’d never come back. I’d put all my eggs iy’ 
basket, and the basket had gone over and had ma 
saffron-tinted omelet of all my life. And that’s the 
I watched the New Year in. I couldn’t even afforc 
luxury of a little bawl, for I was afraid Perey would 
me. It must have been almost morning when I fell as 

When I woke up Percival Benson was gone, bag 
baggage. At first I resented the thought of his goi 
that way without a word, but on thinking it over I de 
he’d done the right thing. There’s nothing like the 
cold light of a winter morning to bring you back to hard 
facts. Olie had driven Percy in to the station. So I 
alone in the shack all day. I¢ 
heap of thinking during those. 
hours of solitude. And out o 
that straw of self-examinati 
threshed just one little grain of t ti 
I could never live on the pr 
alone. And whatever I did, ory 
ever I went, I could never be h; 
without my Dinky-Dunk. 

I had just finished supper to-n 
as blue as indigo and as spiritle 
a wet hen, when I heard the s 
of voices. It took me only 
seconds to make’ sure whose 
were. Dinky-Dunk had come 
with Olie! I made a high dive 
book from the nearest shelf, 
the armchair about with a jerk 
sank luxuriously into it, with 
feet up on the warm damper ani 
eyes leisurely and contentedly p 
ing George Moore’s Confessions 
Young Man—although I hate 
book like poison! Then Dinky-I| 
came in. I could see him stare a 
a little awkwardly and contrité¢ 
what woman can’t read a book 
study a man at the same time?—| 
I could see that he was waiting fi 
opening. But I gave him 1 
Naturally Olie had explained ey 
thing to him. But I had been hi 
iated, my pride had been walked 
from end toend. My spirit had 
stamped on, and I had decide 
my plan of action: I simply igr 
Duncan. I read for a while, 
I took’a lamp, went to my room 
deliberately locked the door. 
one regret was that I couldn’ 
Dinky-Dunk’s face when that 
turned. And now I must stop’ 
ing and go to bed, for I am dog | 
I know I'll sleep better to-n 
It’s nice to remember there’s a' 
near, if he happens to be the mar 
care a trifle about. 


Sunday, the fifth. Dinky-I 
has at least the sensibilities to reg 
my privacy of life. But it’s ter 
hard to be tragic in a two-by 
shack. You miss the digni 
touches. And you haven’t r 
leeway for the bulky swings of f 
deur. For one whole day I d 
speak to Dinky-Dunk, didn’t even so much as real 
his existence. I ate by myself, and did my work a 
the monster was round—with all the preoccupation 
sleepwalker. But something happened and I forgot mj 
Before I knew it I was asking him a question. He answ 
it quite soberly, quite casually. If he had grinne 
shown one jot of triumph, I would have walked ot 
the shack and never spoken to him again. I think hel 
he was on terribly perilous ground. He picked his 
with care. He asked me a question back, quite ofth’ 
edly, and for the time being let the matter rest there. — 
the breach was in my walls, Matilda Anne, and I} 
quite defenseless. We were both very impersonal and | 
polite when he came in at supper time, though I t 
I turned a visible pink when I sat down at the table 
our eyes met there, just a moment and no more. I kne 
was watching me covertly all the time. And I knew] 
making him pretty miserable. But I wasn’t the leas 
ashamed of it. | 

After supper he indifferently announced that he) 
nothing to do and might as well help me wash up. I? 
to hand him a dish towel. Instead of taking the tow 
(Continued on Page 40) 
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“THOUGH fond of rural surroundings and 
always interested in Nature, the adventure 
in which I had become involved is not one 
} recommend to a person of refined tastes. 1 
dit little enough to my own taste even during 
‘frst two hours of travel when we kept to the beaten. 
\oughfare, for the sun was hot, the dust stifling and the 
uage with which the goods animals were berated coarse 
le extreme. 
et from this plain roadway and a country of rolling 
n and heath which was at least not terrifying, our 
er, the Tuttle person, swerved all at once into an 
‘ied jungle, in what at the moment I supposed to be a 
f absent-mindedness, following a narrow path that led 
. fearsomely slanted incline among trees and bowlders 
‘ranite thrown about in the greatest disorder. He was 
ywed, however, by the goods animals and by the two 
‘persons, so that I soon saw the new course must be 
inded. 
he mountains were now literally quite everywhere, 
e higher than others, but all of a rough appearance and 
iiting in the extreme. The narrow path, moreover, 
ame more and more difficult and seemed altogether 
‘e insane with its twistings and fearsome declivities. 
\’s first thought was that at least a bit of road metal 
. have been put upon it. But there was no sign of this 


jughout our toilsome day, nor did I once observe a 
jie seat along the way, although I saw an abundance of 
lable nooks for these. Needless to say, in all England 
)e is not an estate so poorly kept up. 

‘here being no halt made for luncheon I began to look 
‘vard to tea time, but what was my dismay to observe 
\t this hour also passed unnoted. Not until night was 
,wing upon us did our caravan halt beside a tarn, and 
'2 I learned that we would sup and sleep, although it 
; distressing to observe how remote we were from proper 
icoundings. There was no shelter and no modern con- 
siences; not even a wash-hand stand or water jug. 
are were, of course, no central heating and no electricity 
one’s smoothing-iron, so that one’s clothing must 
ome quite disreputable for want of pressing. Also the 
yrmal manner of cooking and eating was not what I had 
}n accustomed to, and the idea of sleeping publicly on 
| bare ground was repugnant in the extreme. I mean to 
“there was no vie intime. Truly it was a coarser type of 
\derness than that which I had encountered 
i New York City. 

ve animals, being unladen, were fitted with 


pecies of leather bracelet about their fore- 
tand allowed to stray at their will. A fire 
3 built and coarse food made ready. It is 
-dly a thing to speak of, but their manner of 
»paring tea was utterly depraved, the leaves 
ng flung into a tin pail of boiling water and 
owed to stew. The result was something 
it I imagine etchers might use in making 
es upon their metal plates. But for my 
's fast I should have been unequal to this, 
to the crude output of their frying pans. 

Yet I was indeed glad that no sign of my 
nay had escaped me, for the cow persons, 
-and Buck, as I discovered, had given 
eare to the repast on my account, 
d I should not have liked to seem unap- 
ones Quite by accident I overheard 


onest fellows quarreling about an over- 
; they had, it seemed, left the finger 
behind. Each was bitterly blaming the 
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other for this, seeming to feel that the meal could not go 
forward. I had not to be told that they would not ordina- 
rily carry finger bowls for their own use, and that the 
forgotten utensils must have been meant solely for my 
comfort. Accordingly, when the quarrel was at its highest 
I broke in upon it, protesting that the oversight was of no 
consequence, and that I was quite prepared to roughen it 
with them in the best of good-fellowship. They were unable 
to conceal their chagrin at my having overheard them and 
slunk off abashed to the cooking fire. It was plain that 
under their repellent exteriors they concealed veins of the 
finest chivalry, and I took pains during the remainder of 
the evening to put them at their ease, asking them many 
questions about their wild life. 

Of the dangers of the jungle by which we were sur- 
rounded the most formidable, it seemed, was not the 
grizzly bear, of which I had read, but an animal quaintly 
called the high-behind which lurks about camping places 
such as ours and is often known to attack man in its search 
for tinned milk, of which it is inordinately fond. The spoor 
of one of these beasts had been detected near our camp 
fire by the cow person called Buck, and he now told us of 
it, though having at first resolved to be silent rather than 
alarm us. 

As we carried a supply of the animal’s favorite food, I 
was given two of the tins with instructions to hurl them 
quickly at any high-behind that might approach during the 
night, my companions arming themselves in a similar man- 
ner. It appears that the beast has tushes similar in shape to 
tin-openers with which it deftly bites into any tins of milk 
that may be thrown at it. The person called Hank had 
once escaped with his life only by means of a tin of milk 
which had caught on the saberlike tushes of the animal 
pursuing him, thus rendering him harmless and easy of 
capture. 

Needless to say I was greatly interested in this animal of 
the quaint mame and resolved to remain on watch during 
the night in the hope of seeing one; but at this juncture 
we were rejoined by the Tuttle person, who proceeded to 
recount to Hank and Buck a highly colored version of 
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my regrettable encounter with Mr. C. Belknap- 
Jackson back in the New York wilderness, whereat 
they both lost interest in the high-behind and 
greatly embarrassed me with their congratula- 
tions upon this lesser matter. Cousin Egbert, 
it seemed, had most indiscreetly talked of the thing, which 
was now common gossip in Red Gap. Thereafter I could 
get from them no further information about the habits of 
the high-behind, nor did I remain awake to watch for one, 
as I had resolved to, the fatigues of the day proving too 
much for me. But doubtless none approached during the 
night, as the two tins of milk with which I was armed were 
untouched when I awoke at dawn. 

Again we set off after a barbarous breakfast, driving our 
laden animals ever deeper into the mountain fastness, until 
it seemed that none of us could ever emerge, for I had ascer- 
tained that there was not a compass in the party. There 
was now a certain new friendliness in the manner of the two 
cow persons toward me, born, it would seem, of their knowl- 
edge of my assault upon Belknap-Jackson, and I was some- 
what at a loss to know how to receive this, well intentioned 
though it was. I mean to say they were undoubtedly of 
the servant class, and of course one must remember one’s 
own position, but I at length decided to be quite friendly 
and American with them. 

The truth must be told that I was now feeling in quite a 
bit of a funk and should have welcomed any friendship 
offered me; I even found myself remembering with rather 
a pensive tolerance the attentions of Mr. Barker, though 
doubtless back in Red Gap I should have found them as 
loathsome as ever. My funk was due, I made no doubt, 
first to my precarious position in the wilderness, but more 
than that to my anomalous social position, for it seemed to 
me now that I was neither fish nor fowl. I was no longer a 
gentleman’s man—the familiar boundaries of that oftice 
had been swept away; on the other hand I was most 
emphatically not the gentleman I had set myself up to be, 
and I was weary of the pretense. The friendliness of these 
uncouth companions, then, proved doubly welcome, for 
with them I could conduct myself in a natural manner, 
happily forgetting my former limitations and my present 
quite fictitious dignities. 

I even found myself talking to them of cricket as we 
rode, telling them that I had once hit an eight—fully run 
out it was and not an overthrow—though I dare say it 
meant little to them. I also took pains to 
describe to them the correct method of brew- 
ing tea, which they promised thereafter to 
observe, though this I fear they did from mere 
politeness. 

Our way continued adventurously upward 
until midafternoon, when we began an equally 
adventurous descent through a jungle of pine 
trees, not a few of which would have done 
credit to one of our own parks, though there 
were of course too many of them here to be at 
alleffective. Indeed it may besaid that from a 
scenic standpoint everything through which 
we had passed was overdone—mountains, 
rocks, streams, trees, all sounding a character- 
istic American note of exaggeration. 

Then at last we came to the wilderness 
abode of Cousin Egbert. A rude hut of native 
logs it was, set in this highland glen beside a 
tarn. From afar we descried its smoke, and 
presently in the doorway observed Cousin 
Egbert himself, who waved cheerfully at us. 
His appearance gave me a shock. Quite aware 
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of his inclination to laxness, I was 
yet unprepared for his present 
state. Never, indeed, have I seen 
aman so badly turned out. Too 
evidently unshaven since his dis- 
appearance, he was gotten up in 
a faded flannel shirt open at the 
neck and without a sign of a cra- 
vat, a pair of overalls also faded 
and quite wretchedly spotty, and 
boots of the most shocking 
description. Yet in spite of this 
dreadful tenue he greeted me 
without embarrassment and in- 
deed with a kind of artless 
pleasure. Truly the man was im- 
possible, and when I observed the 
placard he had allowed to remain 
on the waistband of his overalls, 
boastfully alleging their inde- 
structibility, my sympathies flew 
back to Mrs. Effie. There was a 
cartoon emblazoned on this plac- 
ard, depicting the futile efforts of 
two teams of stout horses, each 
attached to a leg of the garment, 
to wrench it in twain. I mean to 
say one might be reduced to over- 
alls, but this blatant emblem was 
not a thing any gentleman need 
have retained. And again ob- 
serving his footgear, I was glad 
to recall that I had included a 
plentiful supply of boot cream in 
my scanty luggage. 

Three of the goods animals 
were now unladen, their burden 
of provisions being piled beside 
the door while Cousin Egbert 
chatted gayly with the cow per- 
sons and the Indian, Tuttle; 
after which these three took their 
leave, being madly bent, it ap- 
peared, upon penetrating still farther into the wilderness 
to another cattle farm. Then, left alone with Cousin 
Egbert, I was not long in discovering that, strictly speak- 
ing, he had no establishment. Not only were there no 
servants, but there were no drains, no water taps, no ice 
machine, no scullery, no central heating, no electric wiring. 
His hut consisted of but a single room, and this without a 
floor other than the packed earth, while the appointments 
were such as in any civilized country would have indicated 
the direst poverty. Two beds of the rudest description 
stood in opposite corners, and one end of the room was 
almost wholly occupied by a stone fireplace of primitive 
construction, over which the owner now hovered in certain 
feats of cookery. 

Thanks to my famished state I was in no mood to crit- 
icize his efforts, which he presently set forth upon the 
rough deal table in a hearty but quite inelegant manner. 
The meal, I am bound to say, was more than welcome to 
my now undiscriminating palate, though at a less urgent 
moment I should doubtless have found the bread soggy 
and the beans a pernicious mass. There was a stew of ven- 
ison, however, which only the most skillful hands could 
have bettered, though how the man had obtained a deer 
was beyond me, since it was evident he possessed no shoot- 
ing or deerstalking costume. As to the tea, I made bold 
to speak my mind and brewed some for myself. 

Throughout the repast Cousin Egbert was constantly 
attentive to my needs and was more cheerful of demeanor 
than I had ever seen him. The hunted look about the eyes 
which had heretofore always distinguished him was now 
gone and he bore himself like a free man. 

“Yes, sir,” he said as we smoked over the remains of the 
meal, “‘you stay with me and I’ll give you one swell little. 
time. I’ll do the cooking and between whiles we can set 
right here and play cribbage day in and day out. You can 
get a taste of real life without moving.” 

I saw then, if never before, that his deeper nature would 
never be aroused. Doubtless my passing success with him 
in Paris had marked the very highest stage of his spiritual 
development. I did not need to be told now that he had 
left off sock suspenders forever, nor did I waste words in 
trying to recall him to his better self. Indeed for the 
moment I was too overwhelmed by fatigue even to remon- 
strate about his wretched lounge suit, and I early fell 
asleep on one of the beds while he was still engaged in 
washing the metal dishes upon which we had eaten, singing 
the while the doleful ballad of Rosalie, the Prairie Flower. 

It seemed but a moment later that I awoke, for Cousin 
Egbert was again busy among the dishes, but I saw that 
another day had come and his song had changed to one 
equally sad but quite different. In the Hazel Dell My 
Nellie’s Sleeping he sang, though in a low voice and quite 
cheerfully. Indeed his entire repertoire of ballads was 
confined to the saddest themes, chiefly of desirable maidens 
taken off untimely either by disease or accident. 
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Besides Rosalie, the Prairie Flower, there was Lovely 
Annie Lisle, over whom the willows waved and earthly 
music could not waken; another named Sweet Alice Ben 
Bolt, lying in the churchyard; and still another, Lily Dale, 
who was pictured ‘“‘’neath the trees in the flowery vale,’ 
with the wild rose blossoming o’er the little green grave. 
His face was indeed sad as he rendered these woeful ballads 
and yet his voice and manner were of the cheeriest, and I 
dare say he sang without reference to their real tragedy. 
It was a school of American balladry quite at variance with 
the cheerful optimism of those I had heard from the 
Belknap-Jackson phonograph, where the persons are not 
dead at all but are gayly calling upon one another to come 
on and do a folk dance or hear a band or crawl under— 
things of that sort. As Cousin Egbert bent over a frying 
pan in which ham was cooking he crooned softly: 

“In the hazel dell my Nellie’s sleeping, 
Nellie loved so long, 
While my lonely, lonely watch I’m keeping, 
Nellie lost and gone.’ 

I could attribute his choice only to that natural perver- 
sity which prompted him always to do the wrong thing, for 
surely this affecting verse was not meant to be sung at such 
a moment. 

Attempting to arise I became aware that the two days’ 
journey had left me sadly lame, also that my face was 
burned from the sun and that I had been awakened too 
soon. Fortunately I had with mea shilling jar of Ridley’s 
Society Complexion Food, the all-weather wonder, which I 
applied to my face with cooling results, and I then felt able 
to partake of a bit of the breakfast which Cousin Egbert 
brought to my bedside. The ham was, of course, not 
cooked correctly and the tea was again a mere corrosive, 
but so anxious was my host to please me that I refrained 
from any criticism, though at another time I should have 
told him straight what I thought of such cookery. 

When we had both eaten I slept again, to the accompani- 
ment of another sad song and the muted rattle of the pans 
as Cousin Egbert did the scullery work, and it was long 
past the luncheon hour when I awoke, still lame from the 
saddle but greatly refreshed. It was now that another 
blow befell me, for upon arising and searching through my 
kit I discovered that my razors had been left behind. By 
any thinking man the effect of this oversight will be 
instantly perceived. Already low in spirits, the prospect of 
going unshaven could but aggravate my funk. 

I surrendered to the wave of homesickness that swept 
over me. I wanted London again—London with its yellow 
fog and greasy pavements. I wished to buy cockles off a 
barrow; I longed for toasted crumpets, and most of all 
I longed for my old rightful station; longed to turn out a 
gentleman; longed for the Honorable George and our 
peaceful—if sometimes precarious—existence among peo- 
ple of the right sort. The continued shocks since that fatal 
night of the cards had told upon me. I knew now that I 
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enue had not been meant for 
aa ture. Yet here I had turne 
25 in the most savage of lands 
leading a life of dishones 
tense in a station to which ° 
not been born, and forI kne 
how many days I should n 
able to shave my face. 

But here again a fer 
stirred in my blood, some ele 
thrill of anarchy that had 
from association with { 
Americans, a strange, la’ 
impulse toward their quit 
surd ideal of equality, a ; 
strous ambition to be in m 
some one that mattered in; 
of that pretended Colonel _ 
gles who, I now recalled, wz 
day promised to bridge at 
home of Mrs. Judge Bal 
where he would talk of hunti 
the shires, of the royal enek 
at Ascot, of Hurlingham 
Ranelagh, of Cowes in Jun 
the excellence of the cover 
Chaynes-Wotten. No dou 
was asort of madness now si 
me, consequent upon the la, 
shaving utensils. 

I wondered desperately ift 
was a place for me in this lif 
had truly tasted their equ 
that day of debauch in Paris 
obviously the sensation couk 
permanently be maintained) 
spirits. PerhapsI might obt 
post in a bank; I might be 
a shop assistant, a bagman, 
a pressman. These moody 
unwholesome thoughts ° 
clouding my mind as I sury 
myself in the wrinkled m 
which had seemed to suffice the uncritical Cousin Eg 
for his toilet. It hung between the portrait of a cham 
middleweight crouching in position andthe calend 
vertisement of a brewery which, as I could not fancy C 
Egbert being in the least concerned about the day 0: 
month, had too evidently been hung on his wall beca 
the colored lithograph of a blond creature in theat 
undress who smirked licentiously. 

Studying the curiously wavy effect this glass prod| 
upon my face, I chanced to observe in a corner of the fr 
a printed card with the heading ‘Take Courage!”’ T¢ 
surprise the thing, when I had read it, capped my bh 
musings upon my position in a rather uncanny 
Briefly it recited the humble beginnings of a score | 
of the world’s notable figures. 

“Demosthenes was the son of a cutler,”’ it be 
“Horace was the son of a shopkeeper. Vergil’s father 
a porter. Cardinal Wolsey was the son of a but 
Shakspere the son of a wool-stapler.”’ 

Followed the obscure parentage of such well-kn 
persons as Milton, Napoleon, Columbus, Cromwell. F 
Mohammed was noted as a shepherd and camel dri 
though it seemed rather questionable taste to includ 
the list one whose religion, as to family life, was ra 
scandalous. More to the point was the citation of 1 
ous Americans who had sprung from humble beginni 
Lincoln, Johnson, Grant, Garfield, Edison. 

It is true that there was not apparently a gentlem 
servant among them; they were rail-splitters, boatr 
tailors, artisans of sorts, but the combined effect was ra 
overwhelming. 

From the first moment of my encountering the Amer 
social system, it seemed, I had been by way of becomi 
rabid anarchist—that is, one feeling that he might bee 
a gentleman regardless of his birth—and here were 
facts concerning a score of notables to confirm me in 


I coldly questioned the soundness of our British syst 
the vital marrow of which is to teach that there is a di 
ence between men and men. To be sure, it will have 
seen that I was not myself, having for nearly a quarter} 
been subjected to a series of nervous shocks and having 
my mind contaminated, moreover, by being brought } 
daily contact with this unthinking American equalit: 
the person of Cousin Egbert, who, I make bold to ass 
had never for one instant since his doubtless obscure b 
considered himself the superior of any human b 
whomsoever. 

This much I advance for myself in extenuation of 
lawless imaginings, but of them I can abate no jot; it’ 
all at once clear to me—monstrous as it may seem -t 
Nature and the British Empire were at variance in t} 
decrees, and that somehow a system was base which taul 
that one man is necessarily inferior to another. I | 
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asort of poisonous intoxication that I should all at 
declare: 
fis Lordship, tenth Earl of Brinstead, and Marmaduke 
les are two men; one has made an acceptable peer 
ne an acceptable valet, yet the twain are equal, and 
m which has made one inferior socially to the 
is false and bad and cannot endure.” 
ra moment, I repeat, I saw myself a gentleman in the 
ng—a clear fairway without bunkers from tee to 
—meeting my equals with a friendly eye; and then 
lumining shock; for I unconsciously added to myself: 
sarding my inferiors with a kindly tolerance.”’ It was 
‘Teaught myself! So much a part of the British sys- 
was I that, although I could readily conceive of a 
ty in which I had no superiors, I could not picture one 
jich I had not inferiors. The same poison that ran in 
‘eins of their lordships ran also in the veins of their 
nts. I was indeed, it appeared, hopelessly inoculated. 
alread the card: “Horace was the son of a shop- 
ar”; but I made no doubt that, after he became a 
Jar and successful writer of Latin verse, he looked 
| perhaps upon his own father. Only could it have 
otherwise, I thought, had he been born in this fer- 
ing America to no station whatever and left to 
sve his rightful one. ‘ 
“I mused thus licentiously until one clear conviction 
xssed me: That I would no longer pretend to the social 
tiority of one Colonel Marmaduke Ruggles. I would 
ade no inferiority in myself, but I would not again 
'e Red Gap’s county families vaunt myself as other 
Iwas. That this was more than a vagrant fancy on 
yart will be seen when I aver that suddenly, strangely, 
ningly, I no longer cared that I was unshaven and 
-remain so for an untold number of days. I welcomed 
unhandsome stubble that now projected itself upon 
ace; I curiously wished all at once to be as badly gotten 
3 Cousin Egbert, with as little thought for my station 
e, I would no longer refrain from doing things because 
were not done. My own taste would be the law. 
was at this moment that Cousin Egbert appeared in 
doorway with four trout from the stream near by, 
gh how he had managed to snare them I could not 
« since he possessed no correct equipment for angling. 
acy I rather overwhelmed him by exclaiming, “‘ Hello, 
-Dough,” since never before had I addressed him in 
save a formal fashion, and it is certain I embarrassed 
‘by my next proceeding, which was to grasp his hand 
ishake it heartily—an action that I could explain 
nore than he, except that the violence of my self- 
munion was still upon me and required an outlet. He 
ned amiably, then re- 
‘ed me with ashrewd 
and demanded if I 
been drinking. 
This,” I said, “I am 
‘tk with this,’ and 
| the card up to him. 
| when he took it in- 
\stedly he merely read 
obverse side which I 
; not observed until 
“Go to Epstein’s 
) Everything You 
laws” it read, and 
2d, “ The Square Deal 
nmoth Store.” 
They carry a nice 
ik,” he said, still a bit 
zled by my tone, 
ough I generally trade 
the Red Front.” I 
ied the card over for 
and he studied. the 
of humbly born no- 
les, though froma 
1t of view peculiarly 
own. “I don’t see,” 
began, “what right 
y got to rake up all 
t stuff about people 
t’s dead and gone. 
0 cares what their 
{rs was?’’ And he 
(ed, “‘ Horace was the 
of a shopkeeper’— 
race who?” Plainly 
matter did not excite 
i, and I saw it would 
useless to try to con- 
‘tohim what theitems 
_meant to me. 
Imeantosay I’mglad 
ye here with you.” 
Iknew you'd like it,” 
answered. “Every- 
is nice here.” 
merica is some 
)  L said. 


“She is, she is,’’ he answered. ‘And now you can bile up 
a pot of tea in your own way while I clean these here fish 
for supper.” 

I made the tea. I regret to say there was not a tea cozy 
in the place; indeed the linen, silver and general table 
equipment were sadly deficient, but in my reckless mood 
I made no comment. 

“Your tea smells good, but it ain’t got no kick to it,” he 
obseeved over his first cup. ‘‘When I drench my insides 
with tea I sort of want it to take a hold.’”’ And still I made 
no effort to set him right. 

I now saw that in all true essentials he did not need me 
to set himright. For so uncouth a person he was strangely 
commendable and worthy. 

As we sipped our tea in companionable silence—I busy 
with my new and disturbing thoughts—a long shout came 
to us from the outer distance. Cousin Egbert brightened. 

“I’m darned if that ain’t Ma Pettengill,” he exclaimed. 
“She’s rid over from the Arrowhead.” 

We rushed to the door and in the distance, riding down 
upon us at terrific speed, I indeed beheld the Mixer. A 
moment later she reined in her horse before us and hoarsely 
rumbled her greetings. 

I had last seen her at a formal dinner, where she was 
rather formidably done out in black velvet and diamonds. 
Now she appeared in a startling fenue of khaki riding 
breeches and flannel shirt, with one of the wide-rimmed 
cow-person hats. Even at the moment of greeting her I 
could not but reflect how shocked our dear queen would 
be at the sight of this riding habit. 

She dismounted with hearty explanations of how she had 
left the round-up and ridden over to visit, having heard 
from the Tuttle person that we were here. Cousin Egbert 
took her horse and she entered the hut, where to my utter 
amazement she at once did a feminine thing. Though from 
her garb one at a little distance might have thought her a 
man—a portly, florid, carelessly attired ntan—she made at 
once for the wrinkled mirror, where, after anxiously scan- 
ning her burned face for an instant, she produced powder 
and puff from a pocket of her shirt and daintily powdered 
her generous blob of a nose. Having achieved this to her 
apparent satisfaction, she unrolled a bundle she had carried 
at her saddle and donned a riding skirt, buttoning it about 
the waist and smoothing down its folds—before I could 
retire. 

‘““There now!” she boomed, as if some satisfying finality 
had been brought about. Such was the Mixer. That sort 
of thing would never do with us, and yet I suddenly saw 
that she, like Cousin Egbert, was strangely commendable 
and worthy. I mean to say I no longer felt it was my part 


“(a Strong Man Like Him Has Got No Business Becoming a Social Butterfly”’ 
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to set her right in any of the social niceties. Some curious 
change had come upon me. I knew then that I should no 
longer resist America. 
xII 

ITH a curious friendly glow upon me I set about 

helping Cousin Egbert in the preparation of our 
evening meal, a work from which, owing to the number and 
apparent difficulty of my suggestions, he presently with- 
drew, leaving me in entire charge. It is quite true that 
I have pronounced views as to the preparation and serving 
of food, and I dare say I embarrassed the worthy fellow 
without at all meaning to do so, for too many of his 
culinary efforts betrayed the fumbling touch of the ama- 
teur. And as I worked over the open fire, doing the trout © 
to a turn, stirring the beans and perfecting the stew with 
deft touches of seasoning, I worded to myself for the first 
time a most severe indictment against the North American 
cookery, based upon my observations across the continent 
and experience as a diner-out in Red Gap. 

I saw that it would never do for us, and that it ought asa 
matter of fact to be uplifted. Even then, while our guest 
chattered gossip of the town over her brown-paper ciga- 
rettes, I felt the stirring of an impulse to teach Americans 
how to do themselves better at table. For the moment, of 
course, I was hampered by lack of equipment—there was 
not even a fish slice in the establishment—but even so I 
brewed proper tea and was able to impart to the simple 
viands a touch of distinction that they had lacked under 
Cousin Egbert’s all-too-careless manipulation. 

As I served the repast Cousin Egbert produced a bottle 
of the brown American whisky, at which we pegged a bit 
before sitting to table. 

“Three rousing cheers,”’ said he, and the Mixer responded 
with “‘Happy days.” 

As on that former occasion, the draft of spirits flooded 
my being with a vast consciousness of personal worth and 
of good feeling toward my companions. With a true 
insight I suddenly perceived that one might belong to the 
great lower middle class in America and still matter in the 
truest, correctest sense of the term. 

As we fell hungrily to the food the Mixer did not fail to 
praise my cooking of the trout, and she and Cousin 
Egbert were presently lamenting the difficulty of obtaining 
a well-cooked meal in Red Gap. At this I boldly spoke 
up, declaring that American cookery lacked constructive 
imagination, making only the barest use of its magnificent 
opportunities, following certain beaten and all-too-familiar 
roads with a slavish stupidity. 

“We nearly had a good restaurant,’’ said the Mixer. 
‘“*A Frenchman came and showed us a little flash of form, 
but he only lasted a 
month because he got 
homesick. He had half 
the people in town going 
there for dinner, to get 
away from their China- 
men—and after I spent 
a lot of money fixing the 
place up for him too.” 

I recalled the estab- 
lishment on the main 
street, though I had not 
known that our guest 
was its owner. Vacant 
it was now and looking 
quite as if the bailiffs had 
been in. 

“He wouldn’t cook 
ham and eggs proper,” 
suggested Cousin Egbert. 
“T tried him three times 
and every time he done 
something French to ’em 
that nobody had ought 
to do to ham and eggs.”’ 

Hereupon I ventured 
to assert that a too- 
intense nationalism 
would prove the ruin of 
any chef outside his own 
country; there must be a 
certain breadth of treat- 
ment, a blending of the 
best features of different 
schools. One must know 
English and French 
methods and yet be a 
slave to neither; one 
must even know Amer- 
ican cookery and be pre- 
pared to adapt its half 
dozen or so undoubted 
excellences. From this I 
ventured further into a 
general criticism of the 
dinners I had eaten at Red 
Gap’s smartest houses. 
(Continued on Page 37) 
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The Staff of Life 


OR six months the situation in the wheat trade has 

been the most extraordinary, we believe, on record. 
World shipments—that is, the quantity of wheat, and of 
flour reckoned in its wheat equivalent, set afloat from all 
ports destined to a foreign country—were smaller than in 
the two preceding years by about one-fifth; but eighty per 
cent of them last year came from the United States and 
Canada. 

Russian and Danubian ports, which sent out over a 
hundred million bushels in 1912 and 1913, shipped barely 
fifteen million bushels in 1914. Argentina, which averaged 
about twenty-five million bushels in the two preceding 
years, supplied only four millions in 1914. Even India 
shipped less than half her average for the two preceding years. 

From all sources other than the United States and Can- 
ada came, in fact, only forty-six million bushels, about 
fifteen per cent of the quantity normally taken by import- 
ing countries in the period. Certainly one would have to 
go back a great many years to find a like situation. The 
two North American sources were left almost literally to 
feed the importing countries of Europe. 

Naturally wheat is high; but it would have been high if 
there had been no war. Short crops elsewhere are a big 
factor in the price. Kansas, with a bumper crop worth 
about a dollar and a quarter a bushel, sends relief to Bel- 
gium, labeled: “‘From the chief gainer by the war to the 
chief loser by the war.”’ 

Belgium’s loss is indubitable, but Kansas’ gain in the 
long run is questionable. We suspect she would have made 
more money by selling her wheat at a dollar a bushel to a 
Europe at peace and productively employed. 


Trial by Public Feeling 


fp aes Leo Frank was sentenced to death at Atlanta by 
public feeling rather than by the evidence in the case 
is possible. When any considerable quantity of public 
passion is centered on a case the jury is pretty sure to be 
affected by it. 

Trial by public feeling is a very common thing in the 
United States. Many a murderer is acquitted simply by 
the sentiment of the community and despite the law. A 
scandalously long list of acquittals under the unwritten 
law show that X, being afflicted with a faithless wife, 
relieves his feelings by assassinating Z. By every legal test 
it was deliberate murder; but the court permits X to 
rehearse his domestic drama, his lawyer speaks feelingly 
of the sanctity of the home, and the jury—with its own 
sensitive masculine pride in undisturbed possession of a 
chosen woman—promptly acquits. It is purely a trial by 
public feeling, in which the law’s forms are farcically 
observed though its substance is flouted. 

That men are also sometimes hanged by public feeling 
is very probable. Years ago, in Chicago, there had been 
the usual number of murders and the usual number of 
escapes, acquittals or light sentences. Then a young 
woman was killed in an especially brutal way. The press 
made much of it and of the long list of unpunished homi- 
cides. Public feeling was roused. Police and prosecutor 
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exerted themselves. On purely circumstantial evidence a 
man was convicted and hanged. Recently an alleged con- 
fession, purporting to come from the real murderer, was 
published. Its authenticity is dubious; but if that murder 
had happened just after two or three hangings, the man 
who was executed for it would, no doubt, have been 
acquitted. 

Trial by public feeling is only mob law in a somewhat 
more formal dress. It is always just as apt to acquit the 
guilty and convict the innocent as to operate the other 
way. It is one of the symptoms of defective civilization. 


Forest Fires 


HE National Forest Service reports: ‘‘A small rail- 
road, operating an oil-burning locomotive in the Tahoe 
National Forest, in California, had a breakdown last sum- 
mer, and for one day burned wood instead of oil. On that 
day fifteen fires started along the right of way. During the 
preceding year only one fire occurred near the railroad. and 
it was not thought the engine was responsible for that.” 
The item simply suggests what was happening to our 
timber supply for many years before conservation of that 
national resource was taken in hand intelligently. 


Mad as a Hatter 


OMETIME in the last century, as we remember it, 

there was a famous strike in Connecticut. Incidentally 
thereto a union of hatmakers boycotted a manufacturer. 
Presently the manufacturer sued the union for damages 
under the Sherman Antitrust Law. Early this year the 
United States Supreme Court confirmed a judgment of 
damages against the union, reaffirming that its boycott 
violated the Sherman Law, and thereby ended eleven years 
of continuous litigation over the subject. 

A press dispatch from Washington, announcing the 
decision, observes: ‘‘ Leading lawyers in Congress disagree 
as to whether this decision means that unions in the future 
will be liable to damages on account of boycotts. Some 
hold that the Clayton Antitrust Law, passed last year, 
makes another such prosecution impossible. Others hold 
the contrary.” 

Of course no one should expect leading lawyers, either in 
or out of Congress, really to know what the Clayton Law 
means, in that respect or in any other. The exemptions 
in that act were designed to placate labor. After another 
eleven years of judicial grinding at the subject, unions may 
know definitely whether they are exempt from antitrust 
prosecutions or were simply handed a gold brick. 

If the phrase “‘mad as a hatter” were of recent origin 
it might be taken as designating the mental state of any 
man who tries to find out where he stands under that 
amazing agglomeration of ambiguity known as antitrust 
laws. 


Foreign Trade Last Year 


E DID not come out evenin1914. Our exports were 

smaller than in the year before by about four hundred 
million dollars and our imports were somewhat larger. So 
the balance of trade in our favor was less than in 1913 by 
well toward half a billion dollars. This balance was not 
large enough to offset our current indebtedness to Europe 
for interest, freights, and the like; and we shipped thither 
a hundred and sixty million dollars in gold. 

War in the last five months of the year had much to do 
with this result, because it cut our exports far below what 
they would otherwise have been, but did not proportion- 
ately decrease imports. Yet, before the war, the trade bal- 
ance in our favor ran smaller than in the preceding year. 
High protectionists charge this up to the new tariff act 
which went into effect in the fall of 1913; but the plain 
fact is that the smaller trade balance was due quite as much 
to decreased exports as to increased imports. The man 
who gets any convincing tariff arguments out of the trade 
figures for last year must have had his arguments all made 
up before he examined the figures. 

Generally speaking, exports are the important thing. 


Let us sell enough and we can afford to buy. A merchant. 


does not care what his purchases are so long as his sales 
are satisfactory; but we should have a better trade balance 
in 1915. Probably we shall have. 


Better Shipping Laws Needed 


T IS not desired to create a Government monopoly in 
the shipping business,”’ says the Senate report on the 
bill for Government ships. “It is not necessarily involved 
in the proposed legislation that the Government shall per- 
manently remain interested in shipping. Whenever private 
interests shall, at reasonable rates and with proper facil- 
ities, serve American commerce in ocean transportation, 
the Government will be more than content to have them 
do so.”’ 
There is a strong presumption, however, that private 
capital will not enter a field in competition with the Gov- 
ernment. Competing with a rival of unlimited resources, 


that can disregard profits to any extent it pleases and 
prime motive is votes rather than dividends, do 
sound attractive. 

A line of Government ships, instead of attracting pri 5 
capital to the shipping business, will be a strong deterrs 
Without that deterrent American capital virtually w, 
drew from the field before the war began, because Ameri 
registry could not compete with foreign registry. 

The present high ocean freight rates and scareit 
ships are wholly effects of the war, which will disa) 
the moment peace is restored. With the old conditio 
to competition with foreign registry, and the new col d 
of competition with the Government, what chance y 
be for a privately owned American merchant marine 

Equitable shipping laws are the first prerequisite t 
building up of a merchant marine. 


The Literacy Test 


HERB/is only one question aboutimmigration—nam 
whether we want any further restrictions placed o1 
Present restrictions apply virtually only to paupers, kn 
criminals, diseased persons and mental defectives—tha 
only to those who are quite certain to become a di 
chargeonthe country. All other white persons are wele¢ 
This has been our immigration policy time out of n 
The only question is as to whether we wish to chan; 
If we wish any further restriction a literacy test is the 
means of applying it. If we wish no restriction the 
nothing further to be said. The case should be put squai 
on that basis. 

True, one man who would make a desirable citizen r 
be illiterate—another, who would make an undesir: 
citizen, may be literate; yet literacy is the best gen 
test of a man’s desirableness. A man suffering from 
infectious disease may recover and make a very usi 
citizen, while another, free from disease, may be a nuisa 
and an expense to the community as long as he lives; 
the disease raises a general presumption against him. 

There is a similar general presumption that the liter 
man is more desirable than theilliterate. If we discrimir 
at all it can only be by some general rule, to which in 
vidual cases will always present exceptions. 


The Trade Commission 


ACKED by the authority and resources of the Fed) 

Government, an impartial body that set out to sti 
the conditions of doing business in the United States we 
probably be very useful. In time it should, so to spe 
pool the business experience of the country. By colleci 
and collating information it would presently be in a posit 
to give rather authoritative answers to various open | 
more or less vexing questions; but the Federal Tr 
Commission is no such body. It does not begin impartia 
but with the preconceived theory that competitioi 
always desirable and must always be maintained. 

This is purely legislative theory, which is con 
dicted by facts of which legislation takes cognizance. 
exemptions in the antitrust laws Congress admits t 
combination may be beneficial in labor and agricult 
Tacitly the Government has always admitted that con 
nation among the railroads, to fix and maintain rate: 
desirable; but it persists in declaring that combinatio) 
every other field is always obnoxious. 

Of course to start with that prejudice greatly limits 
usefulness of the Commission. Its chief object is tom 
tain fair competition, but suppress unfair competitio 
when nobody pretends to know just where the line betw 
the two is. If the Commission, with these handicaps, | 
ceeds in making itself useful that fact will be a stril 
testimonial to the ability of its members. 


The Vanishing Beefsteak 


ITH the usual qualifications—which make aln 
any attempt to compare census figures so distr 
ing—the census says there’ are fewer cattle on the fa 
of the United States than there were twenty years i 
The Department of Agriculture reports that the nun 
of cattle, excluding milch cows, has decreased by fift 
million head, or nearly thirty per cent, in six years. 
The trouble, it seems, is that nobody can afford tor 
a calf. Feed, milk and veal are all so high that due « 
sideration of profit ruthlessly devotes the young anima 
slaughter. This difficulty might be met, of course, by 
creasing the price of beef; but that would only augn 
the counter difficulty that beef is already so high that ¢ 
the rich can afford to eat it. 

Obviously, if it does not pay to raise a calf when be 
so high that only the rich can afford to eat it, we ma} 
well at once order a last porterhouse—with or witl 
mushrooms, as individual taste may dictate—and kis 
a tender farewell before blissfully incorporating it into 
own less noble tissue. There is no sense in being down 
over the inevitable! Let us learn the charms of be 
turnips and prepare to tell our grandchildren, with m 
eye, how once we ate a beefsteak! 4 
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GENTLEMAN who is more or less of an authority 
gays that if you touch a Scotchman’s stomach you 
L wake a devil in him. Speaking from long experience 
_ stomachs, I should say that the Scotch have no 
opoly of this particular evil spirit. If the gentleman I 
3 quoted had ever been in the mess-contracting business 
large scale he would have stretched that statement to 
r all nationalities, with extra-special, three-star devils 
sted to Bohunks, hard-rock miners and teamsters. 
ou can sell a workman shoddy clothes, shoes with 
eboard soles, and cigars. that are mostly Connecticut 
gage, and he may forgive you; but when you attempt 
ing in a substitute for beef you are taking long and 
»yerate chances. 
daim intimate acquaintance with the devil that lives 
1e stomach of the male of the species. Women sympa- 
e with the cook and make allowances for the commis- 
+ department. I once had a contract which called for 
feeding of several thousand women daily. They made 
‘trouble for me than a dozen hard-rock miners would 
ie done. 
very married woman who does her own cooking will 
xe that a man has a devil which lives in his stomach. 
ze is nothing about which the average man is half so 
aky as the food he eats. Eighty per cent of the petty 
aestic quarrels start at the table; disprove the state- 
it if you can. 
/What! Chops again? Why in the name of all that’s 
d and great can’t we have a steak once in a while?”’ 
Why, John, I had a nice steak for you Tuesday night 
, you waited until the last minute and then telephoned 
t you wouldn’t be home for dinner! Went to your old 
9, I suppose!” 
Well, there’s one thing about the club—I can get what 
‘ant there. Now, my mother used to have some variety 
nee cooking! I remember 
ind they are off to a fine flying start with no telling 
are they will finish; but one thing is certain—the 
aand for variety was the cause of the trouble. 


When Moses Fed the Chosen People 


(ARIETY! How well I know that word as applied to the 
commissary department! Ever since the dawn of his- 
y people have been complaining about the lack of vari- 
intheirfood. Very likely Noah had trouble with the crew 
he ark—big trouble, for hissons brought their wives along. 
Moses is one Old Testament character who has always 
1 my sympathy. He led the Children of Israel out of 
ypt, and no sooner were they across the Red Sea than 
y began to complain about a shortage of food. Manna 
$ sent them from Heaven—a miracle; but were they 
isfied? No; they wanted meat, and they got quail. 
The next we hear of them they were reminding Moses of 
»melons and the onions and the leeks they used to have 
en they were the slaves of Pharaoh! And they wanted 
1—on a desert! What do you suppose they would have 
ne to Moses if they had been paying their board? 

The purchase of a meal ticket carries with it the right to 
*k about everything that comes on the table; and some- 
a: objections have nothing whatever to do with the 
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r instance, I remember receiving a telephone call from 
srading camp where I was feeding fifty or sixty Bohunks, 
jtich is rather a handy name, because it covers the entire 
vonic group. The Slav is a temperamental cuss on any 
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subject at all—mush or music, it makes no difference to 
him. The chief cook was on the wire. 

“Better come out as quick as you can, boss,” said he. 
“And bring a gun along; there’s something doing.”’ 

When I got there it was done. The mess house was a 
total wreck. At first glance I thought my waiters had 
been slaughtered, for the interior was smeared to the ceil- 
ing with great red splotches. The cook was sitting on the 
overturned range, with a shotgun across his knees. 

“Ts anybody hurt?” said I. ‘There’s blood all over the 
place!’’ 

“That ain’t blood,” said he, “that’s ketchup. The 
Bohunks found a case of it in the kitchen and bounced the 
bottles off the ceiling.”’ 

“But what started ’em off? What was wrong with the 
food?” 

“Why, nothing, I guess. As near as I can make out, 
them huskies got sore at having to eat in the same room 
every day, so they shuffled up the scenery some. They 
busted the benches and tables, smashed all the windows, 
upset my range, and called it a day. They didn’t say a 
word about the grub.” 

The cook’s story was absolutely correct. In this case 
there was no complaint about the food; the trouble was 
with the surroundings. I gave those Bohunks a new mess 
house, benches and tables, new knives and forks—and 
cut down on the food to make up for the added expense. 
It worked like a charm. 

So much for the personal relation between the feeder and 
the fed. It is a thing that figures in every mess contract. 
The saddest place in the world is the average boarding 
house, and the saddest person in it is the woman who owns 
it, for she is shouldering all the troubles of the housewife, 
multiplied as many times as there are boarders. 

Imagine, then, the troubles of a man with five thousand 
ravenous and rough-necked boarders at his tables, one 
hundred cooks, four hundred waiters, and fifty camps 
scattered over two hundred miles of mountain and desert! 
This was the smashing big contract with which I broke 
into the feeding game in dead earnest, having trifled with 
subsistence and commissary for several years on a smaller 
scale. 

In the beginning I was in the general-contracting line, 
roughly speaking, prepared to bid on any job involving 
men and mules. A great deal of the work was on the desert 
and in the mountains, which made it necessary for me to 
feed the men I employed; and, being an amateur in the 
subsistence end of the business, I was thankful if the cook- 
house and mess tent broke anywhere near even. 

A few sharp reverses wiped out my capital and at the 
age of thirty-one I found myself where I started, except 
that I had a big warehouse full of camp equipment anda 
string of mules at pasture. In the contracting game the 
mule is the real standard of value—the backbone of the 
enterprise. A mule can do things and go into places where 
a gasoline truck will cough and quit. The mule will cough 
too, but he will not quit. 

One day I met a friend who was in the subsistence and 
commissarial line, and he told me he was figuring on a big 
thing—a contract covering a period of five years, involving 
the feeding and housing of thousands of men in all sorts of 
inaccessible places. A river was to be coaxed out of its bed 
and taken two hundred miles over mountain and desert. 
It was the first I had heard of the job, but I spoke up at 
once. ‘You'll have competition, then. I’m after that job 
myself.” 


The Average Cook is a Waster, But the Camp Cook is the King of Wasters 


It was really a tremendous undertaking and in the 
beginning I had no adequate idea of the magnitude of the 
job. I borrowed an automobile from a friend—my own 
machine had been swept away in the general smash of my 
fortunes—and made a trip over the proposed line of coun- 
try, studying it with an eye to establishing central stations 
and camps. Then I was ready to figure, and I wore out sev- 
eral pencils making estimates and calculations of all sorts. 

To cut a long story short, the contract was awarded 
to me—and my troubles began. I had no money, but 1 
managed to dig up sufficient capital to give me a start. The 
contract itself guaranteed my credit, and I remembered a 
remark once made to me by the wisest man of my acquaint- 


‘ance. ‘There are only two ways to owe money,” said he. 


“One is to owe so little that your obligations can be met 
at a moment’s notice. The other is to owe so darned much 
that they won’t dare to close you up.” 


The King of the Wasters 


S I WAS beginning on the proverbial shoe string, there 

was no chance for me to owe a little money and pay 

it on demand. My only hope was to owe a great deal, and 
I went into the debit column with a tremendous splash. 

In addition to foodstuffs I needed a stock of general 
supplies; for, according to the terms of my contract, I was 
to maintain a store at each camp, dispensing the neces- 
saries of life, such as toothbrushes, bachelor buttons, 
playing cards, candy, smoking tobacco, shoes, suspenders, 
socks, towels, writing paper, overalls, razors, gloves, hand- 
kerchiefs, knives, pipes, soda water, shirts, soap, blankets, 
combs, alarm clocks—in fact, anything and everything 
for which there might be a call. 

The merchants received me with open arms and loud 
cheers; everybody seemed to want my account and I tried 
to please them all. I bought like a drunken sailor—bought 
by the gross, by the ton, by the carload. I bought as 
though I were preparing for a siege—and one was headed in 
my direction, though I did not know it at the time. 

You see, my sense of proportion was warped. I had been 
fooling with the subsistence game off and on for years, 
feeding by twenties and fifties, and sometimes at a loss. 
Now I was going to feed by thousands, and it was abso- 
lutely necessary that my operations show a profit. The 
magnitude of the undertaking, the size of my purchases, 
the ease with which they were made—all these things 
helped to impair my sense of values. 

I thought by the ton and the carload when I should 
have been thinking by the ounce and the pound. I could 
not see any amount under five figures when my eyes 
should have been glued to the humble copper cent. 

I am a hearty eater myself and a full meal appeals to me, 
as I believe it does to the average man who leads an active 
life. The main idea, I reasoned, was to give the men enough 
to eat three times a day. I piled my camps with the newly- 
purchased supplies and left it to the cooks to see that the 
men had plenty. 

They saw to that all right enough, but the profits were 
slow in appearing. The result was an accumulation of debt 
that staggered me. Worse than that, it also staggered my 
creditors. I began to search for the leak. 

I found it where you may find it in your own house- 
hold—in the kitchen. It was waste—pure, simple waste. 
The average cook is a waster, but the camp cook is the king 
of wasters. He has but one idea—and I cannot blame him, 

(Concluded on Page 26) 
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“4. This Beautiful Home 


All Material Complete ) $1995 | Mans $595 


z the GOLDEN RULE | 


ALADDIN GOLDEN RULE Service Means Serving You as You 
Would Be Served—Dollar-a-Knot Quality with a Big Saving in Cost 


SS serve you as you would be served in the planning, selecting, arranging, pricing, shipping, 
erecting and completing of your home. Golden Rule Service rests on a foundation built by) 
the best brains obtainable—experienced in the science and art of designing, manufacturing, build- 
ing and decorating of Aomes. Aladdin Golden Rule Service seeks to smooth the many rough places 
encountered by the inexperienced home builder. Bending all things toward earning and holding 
your confidence, good will, thoughtfulness and courtesy govern all transactions. | 


Knotless Inside and Knotless Outside 


The famous 1914 guarantee of $1.00 per knot paid for every knot found in Aladdin Red Cedar Siding is con- | 
tinued for 1915; and we have swept the last knot from Aladdin lumber, inside and out. Every Aladdin House in 1915— 
will be furnished with knotless siding, knotless shingles, knotless outside finish, knotless porchwork, knotless flooring, | 
knotless inside finish, knotless door casings, stairwork—knotless inside and outside. Where can you buy as good a home? 


One of Your Neighbors Lives in an ALADDIN House [avo | 


HOUSES || 
There is an Aladdin House near you, wherever you live. Let us direct shipped com. fil 


you to it. Look it over, inside and outside. Talk with the owner. Let him sae hee 
tell you about Aladdin Golden Rule Service. Let him tell you about the | fer. 7.32 


quality of material — about the big saving in money, the big saving in time each corner 
. . . fe) 1 . 
and the saving in waste. Ask us for names of Aladdin home owners. | per a 


NortH AMERICAN CONSTRUCT 


roe | 


Sold by the (aar Ane 
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rA Knot Guaranteed ¢. 
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\laddin Readi-Cut System, Steel Skyscraper System, the Same 


ALADDIN Readi-Cut Houses are built by the same system as the Steel Skyscraper, all material 
being cut to fit in the mill and ready to be nailed in place when it reaches the job. ALADDIN 
houses are NOT “Knocked-Down”—are NOT “Portable” — are NOT “Sectional.” 


ALADDIN “Originated, Per- 
fected and Established the 
Readi-Cut System” 


Diploma and Medal Awarded 
by Michigan Agricultural 
Exposition 


State of Michigan 


WHEREAS, It is the province of the MICHIGAN AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY to recognize and assist in advanc- 
tall improvements, both along Agricultural and Industrial lines; and 

WHEREAS, The conservation of time and material in the construction of buildings is distinctly along the line of 
‘iadvancement; and 

WHEREAS, The Aladdin house constructed by the NORTH AMERICAN CONSTRUCTION COMPANY for 
| Northeastern Michigan Development Bureau, which house has been recently erected on the grounds of the Michigan 

icultural Society, is a strong demonstration of saving of expense in building by scientific, practical, economical and 

essful conservation of material; in the elimination of waste in both material and labor: and 
) Wuereas, The North American Construction Company originated, perfected and established the Readi-Cut 
>-em of Construction, therefore be it 
| REsoLvep, That the Michigan Agricultural Society does hereby award to the NORTH AMERICAN CON- 
/ <UCTION COMPANY a certificate of merit consisting of a Gold Medal suitably inscribed, and the same is hereby 
| lorized. (Signed) A. W. Dicxrxson, Secretary 


'What You Get With Each ALADDIN HOUSE 


ALADDIN Houses are complete. You get material absolutely guaranteed to be sufficient for the 
eeeton of your house, as follows: Sills, cut to fit; Joists, cut to fit; Studding, cut to fit; Building 
er; Subfloor, cut to fit; Rafters, cut to fit; Roof Sheathing, cut to fit; Sheathing for Side Walls, 
» to fit; Siding, cut to fit; Outside Finish, cut to fit; Porch Columns, Baluster, Rail, Flooring and 
| mework, cut to fit; Lath and Plaster or Plaster Board; Inside Finish, Doors, Casings, Base Board, 
/adows, Sash, Glass, Nails of all sizes, Locks, Hinges, Tin Flashing, Paints, Oils, Varnishes, Stains, Putty 
it Shellac, with complete drawings, illustrations and instructions for erection— The Complete House. 


IME BUILDERS 305 AIADDIN AVENUE 
' THE NATION DAY CITY, MICH. 


Cut Out Waste City Dwellings, 


The average waste of lumber in 


building a house is 18%. $18.00 out Suburban Homes, 


of every $100 of your money goes into Bungalows, Apart- 
ment Buildings, 


the waste pile. You pay $100 and get 
$82 value. The Aladdin Readi-Cut 
system saves you this loss. It puts Flats, Barns, 


the $18 into the house. It gives you a 

better house for less money. We own Summer Cottages, y 
and operate the largest mill in the Garages and 

world devoted to the manufacture of : 

Readi-Cut houses. We ship more com- Plumbing, Heat- 

plete houses than any manufacturer in Ing and Lighting. 


the United States. We give the strong- 
est guarantee of satisfaction ever made 
to the home builder. 


Learn About OurFamous 
5-Room House at $298 
Complete. Send Today 
for the Beautiful 
128 Page Book of 
ALADDIN Houses 
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Straight 
Bones 
?@| That Grew 
‘7 8) Straightin 
a| Educator 
Shoes 


Bones 
That Were 
Bent by 
Pointed 
Shoes 


You Can't Fool 
the Honest 
X-Ray 


T ISN’T fooled by narrow, pointed 
shoes. It shows up frankly how such 
shoes bend the foot bones, distort the 

muscles, causing corns, bunions, ingrow- 
ing nails, calluses, falling arch, etc. It 
rips away all that shoe’s pretense of be- 
ing a good shoe. 

But—X-Ray a foot that has always 
worn Rice & Hutchins Educators. You 
find five perfect toes, neither bent nor 
crumpled—a foot free from blemishes. 

Why ? Because the Educator is made 
scientifically to conform to the shape of 
areal foot. Hasthe right amount of foot 
space, minus any ugly looseness. It lets 
the child’s foot “grow as it should.” 
Lets the grown-up’s bent foot bones 
straighten out in a luxury of comfort— 
prevents corns, ingrowing nails, etc. 

Made for Men,Women, Children. Always 


the same good- looking, roomy-toed shape, year 
after year. Unexcelled .by any shoe made in 
quality of leatherand workmanship. (Prices from 
$1.35 forinfants’ up to $5.50—men’s*‘specials.”” 

Every genuine orthopaedically right Rice 
& Hutchins Educatorhas EDUCATOR branded 


on the sole. Look for it. If your dealer hasn’t 
genuine Educators, write us where to find them. 
White anyway for interesting Free Book— 
**Bent Bones Make Frantic Feet’’ 
in which famous orthopaedic surgeons tell how 
to walk; how to have a ee healthy 
feet, etc. Send post card today. 


Rice Ke Hutchins 


Don’t miss seeing 
the Educator Ex- 
hibit at the San 
Francisco Fair 


“Comfort- 
able as an 
Old Shoe— 
Yet Proud 
to Pass a 


Mirror”’ 


MM 


Educator 
for Men. 
A similar 
style for 
boys and 
children. 
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W orld’s Shoemakers to the W hole Family 
14 HIGH STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Makers of the Famous All America and Signet Shoes 
for Men, and Mayfair Shoes for Women 
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FEEDING THE MULTITUDE 


for it was mine in the beginning—that idea 
being to prepare enough food to go round; 
and when a camp cook guesses on quantity 
there is nothing of the piker about him, for 
he is thinking of the boarder and not of the 
poor old boss. 

During that first year one hundred cooks 
were working by guess, and what mistakes 
they made were never on the short end. 
They wanted to be quite certain of having 
enough food and as a result they prepared 
too much. The surplus went into conven- 
ient ravines, where the coyotes found it and 
destroyed the evidence. The only thing a 
coyote will not eat is a tin can; but he will 
chew that can into a tiny lump ‘if it has con- 
tained meat. I suppose I fattened thou- 
sands of coyotes that first year, but my 
creditors grew lean and anxious. I grew 
anxious myself, for my indebtedness was 
well into six figures. 

I hired a man who had made a scientific 
study of subsistence, and he went from one 
end of the line to the other, examining into 
conditions and picking up pointers. He 
then came back to the general field head- 
quarters and made a report—short, sweet 
and pointed. 

“The cook is at the bottom of this def- 
icit,’’ said he. 

“That is no news,” said I. 

‘The cook and about forty other things,” 
continued the expert; “‘but he is the big- 
gest leak. I propose to eliminate him as a 
factor in profit and loss.. I am going to fix 
him so that he can’t waste anything but his 
breath.” 

The subsistence shark locked himself 
up for a week or ten days, and when he 
reappeared he brought with him the key to 
the situation in the shape of a formidable 
document, which he christened the Subsist- 
ence List. 

This list was about four feet long, single- 
spaced on a typewriter. It began with all- 
spice and baking powder, and ended with 
yeast and yellow coloring. It included 
every possible thing that might by any 
chance find its way to a camp table, even 
down to fly paper. The totals were com- 
puted on a thirty-day basis to cover camps 


_ of from twenty to one hundred men. 


Standard Daily Allowances 


Tacked to this list, like a rider on an in- 
surance policy, was the coyotes’ death 
knell, so far as I was concerned, though the 
heading did not so state. It said: “Asa 
matter of daily check, allow in quantities 
not to exceed 

That second list was the real thing, be- 
cause it left nothing to the imagination. 
For instance: 


Beans—white . . 
Meat—fresh . . 15 pounds to 


1 pound to each 7 men per day 
1 man per day 


Coffee. een 1 pound to each 12 men per day 
Fruit—dried . . 1 pound to each 12 men per day 
Fruit—canned. . 1 gallon to each 4 men per week 
SOfar. saa 1 pound to each 2 men per day 
Corn meal . 1} pounds to each 10 men per day 
PIQUE a Rural s 1 pound to 1 man per day 
OS® i. ieee o 1 pound to each 25 men per day 
Potatoes 1, pounds to 1 man per day 
Other vegeti ables & pound to 1 man per day 
sTTIDG ts hee ee 1 pound to each 19 men per day 


I give only a few items, for that “‘allow 
in quantities not to exceed’”’ list included 
everything edible and also some things 
which were not. 

“But—you’re making a bookkeeper out 
of the cook,”’ was my objection. ‘“‘Suppose 
old Whitey Anderson, up here in Blind 
Horse Cafion, has thirty-seven men on his 
hands and wants to know how much ‘other 
vegetables’ to allow ’em. He can’t do a 
sum in straight multiplication, let alone 
your ringing in fractions on him. He’ll do 
what he thinks is right—by guess, same as 
usual.” 

“He will not,” said the expert. ‘‘Do you 
think I’m going to let any of those cooks 
fool round in the supply room? Not on 
your life! The cooks are going to stay in 
the kitchen. I propose to extend the powers 
of the commissary clerk.” 

Well, there was a commissary clerk at 
each camp, of course. Up to this time he 
had been a sort of storekeeper, and his ac- 
tivities had been confined to ordering more 
stuff from his division headquarters and 
roaring to the general field headquarters 
when he did not get it on time. 

Between us we extended the powers of 
the commissary clerk—extended them to 
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the limit. We made him a camp straw-boss, 
a weigher and checker, a head waiter, a 
kitchen inspector, a high court of appeal, 


and a few other things; but the first order’ 


we issued contained the joker: 


“1Commissary clerk must go into 


kitchen or have the cook come into store- 
room at a stated time each day and, under 
the heading Supplies Required, Form 53A, 
list all articles the cook requires for the 
next day’s work. Commissary clerk must 
then consult the Subsistence List and make 
the issues in accordance with same. Sup- 
plies of any kind must never be issued in 
bulk, but must be issued only in sufficient 
quantities to run the boarding house one 
day.” 


When we were through we had things 
tied up so that the cook could not get an 
egg without signing his name to an order; 
and for the guidance of the commissary 
clerk we issued a pamphlet of General 
Instructions. We required of him weekly, 
bimonthly and monthly reports and in- 
ventories; and, just to keep him happy, we 
maintained a traveling auditor—the sort of 
fellow who would want to know why the 
clerk used sixty pounds of codfish when the 
scale called for forty-eight, and why he was 
short five pounds of butter. 


The Problem of Varied Diet 


The result of the new system was a reve- 
lation—an eye opener. Having eliminated 
the waste, profit followed immediately. 
The ounces of beans and butter, the pounds 
of ham and hominy, saved in the kitchens, 
turned the scales in my favor and changed 
a losing game into a winning one. 

I held a mass meeting of my creditors 
and they listened to reason. I owed them 
so much money that there was nothing else 
for them to listen to. Inside of one year 
from that date I was discounting all my 
bills and steadily reducing the bulk of my 
original indebtedness. After that I bought 
carefully and kept an eye out for the tiny 
leaks. 

The Efficiency Department then at- 
tacked the old question of variety. I do 
not claim that we solved this problem, but 
we did the best we could under the circum- 
stances. To prove this, I quote sample 
menus, served at all our camps during one 
day of the summer season: 


BREAKFAST 


Rolled oats and milk Stewed fruit and cake 
Steak—pan-fried Hot wheat cakes and sirup 
Pork sausage and coun- Wheat and raisin bread; 


try gravy hot biscuits 
Cottage fried potatoes Coffee 
DINNER 


One relish. One soup 

Short ribs of beef— 
Spanish 

Corned beef and cabbage 

Browned potatoes 


Bayo beans and pork 
Macaroni and cheese 
Sago pudding 

Bread. Crackers 
Coffee. Iced tea 


SUPPER 


One relish Baked navy beans with 
Roast beef with brown tomato sauce 

gravy Stewed fruit and sponge 
Breaded tripe or corned- cake 

beef hash Wheat and Graham bread 
Minced potatoes— Hot rolls 

browned Tea. Coffee 


Do not suppose the boarders were always 
pleased. Remember the Children of Israel, 
who asked for fresh fish on a desert; so did 
a few thousand of the men who from time 
to time sat at my tables. During the trout 
season we were sometimes able to oblige 
them. They asked for other things too; and 
the fact that some of the camps were forty 
miles from the railroad, located in almost 
inaccessible cafions, made not the slightest 
difference to them. It was variety they 
wanted. 

I gained a great appreciation of Moses in 
those days; for, if I remember correctly, he 
had about forty years of it and I had only 
five. Moses must have been a wonder! 

One of my greatest troubles was with 
labor. The boarders were mostly blanket- 
carrying nomads; and I have noticed that, 
once a man gets the feel of a blanket roll on 
his shoulders, it is hard for him to settle 
down. My cooks and waiters caught the 
go-fever from the boarders and, like the 
boarders, left without giving notice. 

I found it advisable to maintain a re- 
serve force at general field headquarters, 


‘prepared to start at a moment’s 


Janua 


usually just after pay day. 
times when I loaded cooks and wai} 
an automobile and drove all night) 
that some isolated camp might ha 
fast in the morning. 

I recall one tunnel outfit that y 
as a sample. The hard-rock | 
driving a hole through a mounta i 
of them in one camp. One evenin 
turned up for supper—a hard-roe| 
carrying his blankets. The boss off: 
a job, but he laughed. 

“Why, in South America,” 
“hard-rock men get fifteen dollars] 
gold. That’s where I’m headed : : 
country is played out.” \ 

It was two weeks before pay al 
from that time on there was only « 
of conversation—South America, | 
hard-rock man got fifteen dollars |} 

The result was inevitable. Ws 
day came the hard-rock men to; 
checks and their blankets, gave thr’ 
for freedom and started for Sout 
ica, the embarking point being the} 
station, distant some fifteen mil: 
the desert. 

My cooks and waiters asked } 
time and joined the stampede. . 
know what they figured to do 
America or how they expected to g} 
but they started just the same. | 
missary clerk remained faithf) 
reached me by telephone and I huk 
reserves into an automobile. 

Seven miles from the tunnel cai 
located out on the desert, was | 
shack, with a ten-foot barbed-wil 
behind it. The man who lived thi 
liquor license and sold bottled © 
squirrel whisky. The corral had ne: 
cept the back coor of the shack, we 
a very clever idea, because it kept | 
tomers from escaping. When the 
to sleep, the proprietor escorted t) 
the bull pen, as he called it, and tos\ 
blankets after them. Fist fighs 
usually finished out there. 


Al Long, Long Way to South Ai 


Owen Wister once wrote a story} 
he described such a place accura 
out waste of words, as “chronicij 
rious after sundown; a dot of ri) 
dumb Arizona night.’’ The road 0) 
tunnel camp to the railroad pas 
frame shack. 

I landed my reserves by dayliy 
breakfast, and then went farther u 
to look in on some other camps. 4 
later I returned, traveling the des! 
I stopped at the shack, for my ] 
was sitting on the doorstep. 

“Thought you’d gone to Sout 
ica!” said I. 

“Well, I didn’t,” said he. “1 
here.” 

‘“What became of the other cool 
waiters?”’ 

He jerked his thumb over his 

“Out in the bull pen, sleepin’ ip 

““And the hard-rock men?” 

““They’re there too. You see, bo, 
awful hot, walking; so we stoppec) 
bottle of beer. We got our checks ‘ 
and I reckon there won’t be no Sou 
ican tour—not this month anywa. 
*bout a job?” 

Among the many things I lel 
those five years was that it is am 
pay any man a profit on a produ 
can possibly manufacture that) 
yourself. Soda water was one of i 
sellers. I installed a soda-water % 
manufactured my own tinware anc 
utensils, and my own portable [i 
I built a packhouse, with an uf 
refrigerating system, and slaughti 
own beef. : 

At every division headqua 
wasahog camp. The hogs were fal 
the refuse from the kitchen and ta‘ 
when their time came they appil 
those same tables, completing tl 
The coyotes gave ‘it up as a bade 
moved back into the mountains. T? 
the only victims of the system. ~ | 

There is a moral, if you care tos 
it: Put a pair of ‘scales in your! 
Weigh everything that comes in a 
thing that goes out, and you will t 
the game of subsistence two ways, 

The difference between cooking § 
and cooking by ounce is spelled inf 
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ething flbout Drafts—By Roger W. Babson 


t 
|SMITH opened a store on Main 
j2t, the leading business street of a 
wn New England city. Ezra was 
shild, was graduated from the high 
‘ith honors, was captain in the 
ind, all in all, thought he was cut 
‘me of the city’s leading business 
fargonally I think Ezra was so de- 
xcept that after being cut out he 
or properly sewed up. 

Qzra’s father decided to set him up 
gs, and thus he blossomed out into 
vial life. He joined the Board of 
re Business Men’s Association, and 
“ame an honored member of the 
‘Fourth-of-July Committee, which 
| for making the most noise and 
‘the most money of any patriotic 
| which a report is prepared by 
accountants. 
‘Jzra opened a bank account. More- 
proudly went every noon to a local 
bank to make a deposit, to tell a 
‘d to get the latest gossip. He also 
‘rowed a small amount for the pur- 
| his first Christmas stock, which 
‘and proper, since he paid the note 
‘after that busy week had passed; 
is relations with “‘his’’ bank were 
Jasant until one day the telephone 
i; and Ezra received this cheerful 
from the bank: 

aft for fifty dollars, drawn on you 
mes Company, with exchange, and 
ight, is held at this bank. Please 
3 at once as to what disposition you 
ide of the same.” 
‘was not Ezra some mad! He first 
ied, then white. Finally he began 
sto and simply sizzled. 
(men out of ten, on receiving a 
ke the above, immediately com- 
0 sizzle and probably order the 
‘turned. The tenth may consider 
wring of the draft a cardinal obliga- 
1 if unable to meet the same feels 
| has broken the whole financial 
}e. Ezra was not of this tenth 
and after exploding over the tele- 
2 finally went to the bank in person 
ir further information. This is the 
jion he received: 
in one draws a check he directs the 
i pay, from his funds in possession 
ink, a certain sum to the order of a 
irty. When one draws a draft he 
jie third party to pay a certain sum 
‘ond party for the account of the 
tty.” In plain English a draft may 
‘dered a check, butt end first. In 
(a man uses drafts to get his bank 
‘ot a dun through one of its corre- 
if banks to some other fellow. 


hree Parties to a Draft 


: are at least three parties to every 
-:amely, the drawer, the bank or col- 
gent, and the drawee or payer. Ad- 
parties, if any, are those acting by 
‘tion in the place of the collecting 
, bank. 

:auses that preceded the issuing of 
+t above referred to probably orig- 
ivith Ezra Smith, who now feels 
1d because he is drawn on. This 
or party on whom the draft is 
|S a present or prospective debtor 
‘rawer, who feels that the indebted- 
suld be liquidated. In the case in 
L} the drawer was a Boston firm of 
| zra had bought goods. 

is are rarely if ever issued without 
jing the party drawn on an oppor- 
| 0 liquidate the indebtedness direct, 
; ls expense attached to the collec- 
lrafts that must be paid by one of 
to parties. Every business man 


ig to ask for credit, or, in other 
© open an account with some job- 
t order to buy goods on thirty or 
liys’ time—should be prepared to 
satisfactory evidence of financial 
bility and also state definitely his 
n in regard to the time for set- 
‘account. One opening an account 
hese conditions will rarely if ever 
a draft, as drafts are a source of 
n to all concerned. 


It is far better for a young business man 
to pay cash, and then, if necessary, borrow 
from those who make a business of lending. 
The benefits derived by the cash customer 
far outweigh the amount paid as interest. 
Should you, however, from inadvertence or 
design, order a bill of goods or offer to con- 
tract indebtedness without furnishing sat- 
isfactory references, or after contracting 
indebtedness omit to meet voluntarily your 
obligation, you may expect to be drawn 
on, as was Ezra Smith. These are the 
things that usually precede the issuing of 
ordinary drafts, generally for petty sums, 
to complete petty transactions. Hence any 
business man may easily and profitably 
avoid them by ‘‘doing unto others as he 
would be done by.” 


With Bill of Lading Attached 


There are, however, other forms of drafts. 
One form is termed a draft with bill of 
lading attached. To illustrate: Jones & 
Company, grain dealers at Philadelphia, 
buy through brokers ten carloads of flour 
from a Chicago house, time of delivery 
uncertain. The dealers in Philadelphia nat- 
urally object to paying in advance of de- 
livery, and the Chicago house cannot afford 
to deliver the goods without payment being 
assured. Under these conditions the Chicago 
house deposits with its local bank for col- 
lection a draft for the amount due, together 
with a bill of lading—which is simply a re- 
ceipt from the railroad company—covering 
the identical shipment. 

This draft is duly forwarded to some 
bank at Philadelphia, generally the one 
previously designated by Jones & Company 
when ordering the flour. The bank holds 
the draft pending the arrival of the cars of 
flour. Should the shipment be of some 
other variety of goods inspection by the 
purchaser is sometimes allowed. On the 
arrival of the cars Jones & Company pay 
the draft at the bank, receive the bill of 
lading from the bank, and, by giving up 
the bill of lading to the railroad company, 
secure the flour from the railroad. 

This completes a commercial transac- 
tion under conditions that safeguard the 
interests of all parties concerned. The bank 
at Philadelphia then remits the face of the 
draft, less, say, a nominal fee of one-tenth 
or one-twentieth of one per cent, to the 
Chicago house that originally shipped the 
flour. 

Another legitimate use of drafts is in 
connection with the purchase of stocks and 
bonds. A very large percentage of readers 
of THE SATURDAY EVENING Post lives in 
small towns or cities where there are no bro- 
kers, and I am often asked by such: “If I 
buy a bond how shall I pay for it? I don’t 
want to send the money before I get the 
bond, and I don’t expect the broker to send 
the bond until he gets the money. How 
shall I work it?’’ Well, in reply, let me say 
it can be worked this way: 

A small investor may instruct some bond 
house at a distance to purchase a bond or 
other security at a certain time and price, 
governed by temporary conditions. After 
the purchase is duly made the securities, 
accompanied by a draft covering the same, 
may be sent by the broker to his local 
bank, which will send them to the bank in 
the distant town where the small investor 
deposits. On payment of the draft by the 
investor the securities are delivered to him. 

Again, contingencies may arise that make 
it desirable to establish a record of a trans- 
action through a third party. The follow- 
ing case came under my observation: The 
morning mail brought to a certain bank a 
draft on a friend of mine for fifty-seven 
hundred dollars, accompanied by a certifi- 
cate for one hundred shares of a certain 
stock. My neighbor was duly notified by 
mail and telephone; but two days later he 
called, refused acceptance of the draft, 
giving as a reason the fact, as shown by a 
current daily, that the quotations showed 
a present value of forty-five against a 
billing price of fifty-seven. 

After considerable correspondence be- 
tween the local bank and the remitting 
agent, the draft was returned. Six months 
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N the American Magazine, in her 
article ‘“The Golden Rule in Business,” 
Miss Ida M. Tarbell writes: 


“Tt has been estimated by one electrical 
engineer that 250,000 industrial plants in 
this country, having an annual output of 
$20,000,000,000, could save $400,000,000 
by efficient lighting. The saving comes 
almost entirely through the worker. It 
relieves his eye, his attention, his fear of 
accident. It cheers him as brightness 
always cheers.” 


Turns Night Into Day— 
Turns “‘half-light”? Into Full Light 


And—not only does it effect a saving by 
increasing workmen’s safety and efficiency, 
but it also effects a saving in current con- 
sumption, for the reason that fewer light 
units of the same wattage are required 
to illuminate a given area. To sum up, 
Brascolites offer greater efficiency — uni- 
form distribution — better quality of 
light — greater economy of maintenance — 
perfect ventilation. 


Not just a fixture—a new Principle in Lighting. 
Not a new bulb —but a Lighting Fixture. 


WRITE US FOR FREE BOOK 


on Brascolites—explaining the principle 
and illustrating many handsome designs 
for office, store, factory, theatre, club, 
church, hotel, restaurant, home, etc. 
Will also make free trial installation on 
request. 


LUMINOUS UNIT COMPANY 
St. Louis, U. S. A. 


New York—253 Broadway—Suite 608-609 


Chicago Los Angeles 
318 W. Washington St. 708-9 Van Nuys Bldg. 


Canadian Representatives— Northern Electric Co. 
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as the 10-cent size. 
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10% More for Your Money 


Quaker Oats is put up also in a 25-cent size, nearly three times as large 
By saving in packing it offers you 10 per cent more for 
See how long it lasts. 


The B Boy J 
The Dish 


Quaker Oats is 


Concentrated Energy 
The Essence of Vim 


That dish of Quaker Oats supplies a half day’s need 
of the most active boy you know. 


It gives him an excess of energy, for study or for play. 
For this is Nature’s vim-food. She stores in every 


kernel a mine of power. 


brain activity, muscle strength. 


There is nothing else like it. 


energy on oats. 


It produces spirit and vitality, 


Nature lavishes her 


But this vim, like the flavor, goes largely to the big, 
plump grains. Others are starved and puny. So we pick 
these rich, well-fed grains for use in Quaker Oats. Thus 
we get these luscious flakes and the essence of vitality. 


Quaker Oats 


The Best-Liked Flakes of Vim 


Quaker Oats is this vim-food in its 
The flakes are big 


most delicious form. 
and rich and luscious. 
They have the flavor and 
aroma which make this 
dish inviting. 

We get but ten 
pounds of such flakes 
from a bushel. It takes 
hours to prepare them 
with dry heat and steam 
heat. But the result is a 
food so unique and de- 
lightful that from all 


get it. 


Quaker 
Cooker 


We have made to our or- 
der—from pure Aluminum— 
a perfect Double Boiler. 


It is extra large and heavy. 
We supply it to users of 
Quaker Oats, for cooking 
these flakes in the ideal way. 
It insures the fullness of 
food value and flavor. See 
our offer in each package. 


the world over people send here to 


This extra quality costs 
you no extra price. It 
comes to you always 
when you ask for Quaker 
Oats. 

It makes this food, so 
essential to children, the 
food that children want. 


This has been proved 
to millions by Quaker 
Oats itself. If you have 
any doubt that this grade 
is worth while, let one 
meal dispel it. 


10c and 25c per Package 
Except in Far West and South 
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later the cashier was invited to attend as 
a witness an action brought by the broker 
for losses sustained. By using a draft this 
broker established a record of delivery and 
presentation, through a disinterested party, 
of securities presumably purchased under 
the instructions of my neighbor. 

When a firm has received no reply to its 
request for a settlement, a draft, substan- 
tially as follows, duly arrives at the local 
bank where the debtor does business: 


$50. September 19, 1914. 


At three days’ sight pay to the order of the Boston 
Trust Company, with exchange, Fifty Dollars. 

Value received; charge the same to account of 
RICHARD ROE & COMPANY. 
To John Doe & Co. : 

Stonehaven, Mass. 


In this case John Doe is debtor and 
Richard Roe creditor. 

Across the end of the draft is generally 
attached a perforated slip, with the instruc- 
tions: ‘‘No Protest. Tear off before pre- 
senting.”’ This is so attached as to permit 
easy removal, because there seems no rea- 
son to inform John Doe that the draft will 
not be protested if he does not honor it. 
By the way, the average person ascribes 
mighty possibilities for evil to that little 
word ‘‘Protest.’”? I have known of persons 
refusing to accept a draft with that slip 
attached, apparently thinking there was a 
hoodoo to it. 

Banking institutions are as anxious for 
business as is the corner grocery and use 
various devices for getting trade. Some 
collect foreign checks free of exchange and 
others collect drafts without cost. In this 
case the Boston Trust Company, instead of 
sending the draft direct to the Stonehaven 
National Bank, sends the draft with many 
others to its regular correspondent, as that 
institution collects drafts for the Boston 
Trust Company free. 

Finally, however, the draft, together 
with a letter of instructions regarding the 
wishes of the drawer, duly arrives at Stone- 
haven, and the Stonehaven National Bank 
attempts to collect it from its depositor, 
John Doe & Co. The local Stonehaven 
bank, however, will not take any action that 
will antagonize a good depositor. John Doe 
is politely notified that the draft has arrived 
on a form substantially as follows: 


STONEHAVEN NATIONAL BANK 


STONEHAVEN, Mass. 191 
Mr. 
Dear Sir: 
Date —___—191__ We hold Draft on you for 
Accepted. $. drawn by 
Payable at at 
Bank. If you wish to pay Draft please 
nie se verbo erg oe to 
1: : this bank without delay you 
Signature: desire us to return the Draft ad- 


vise us to-day, returning this slip 
with your reply checked on the 
opposite side. Very truly yours, 


Treasurer. 


On the reverse of this notice are many 
reasons, to be used in replying, and John 
Doe is requested to check the item given as 
a reason for nonacceptance and return the 
same to the bank at once in case the draft 
is not to be paid by him. 

So far, progress has gone smoothly, every- 
thing being voluntary; but John Doe is 
the court of last resort. If he does not wish 
to pay there is no power—legal, financial 
or moral—that can be used to make him 
accept the draft. 

Personally I have never paid a draft 
except in connection with the purchase of 
securities. When I make a trade or do 
business I do so on prearranged terms, and 
never deviate from the original agreements. 
Those, however, who really owe a debt that 
is overdue should honor it and pay it when 
a draft therefor is received. Perhaps your 
bank may have a letter of inquiry as to 
your financial responsibility. Certainly the 
bank would be able to speak better of you 
if it knew you paid your bills and promptly 
honored or returned all drafts received. 

There is, however, that little joker— 
“with exchange.” This is the technical 
term used to designate the fee charged for 


Janua 


services performed. To refer aga 
last illustration, this was plainly 
Roe & Co.'s business and it “i 


in most cases the question is: ¥ 
the freight? The reply is largely 
of discretion on the part of the b: 
In the case under considerati 
Doe is expected to pay the collec 
but I will venture to say that if J 
refused to do so the Stonehaven | 
Bank would accept the face and ei 
fee from the drawer by simply sen¢ 
a check for the amount of the draf, 
fee. Between banks the matter of; 
is often a case of “‘If you'll scratch 
I'll scratch yours”’; though banks 
collect for their correspondents fre 
The matter of exchange being ; 
the proceeds of the collection is rer 
the maker through the corresponde 
In case a draft is presented before 
payer sometimes accepts the sam 
ing across the face: “‘Accepted, Joh 
Company, September 2, 1913.” v 
the draft is considered as a chee) 
funds of the payer and the matter 
without further attention from Ji 
For ordinary business a perso1 
is sufficient; but when dealing in 
tions where personal responsibili 
avoided by issuing worthless che 
ness policy calls for what is t 
known as a certified check. Wh 
with the Government, bidding one 
purchasing securities for immedia 
ery, or meeting court obligations, 
fied check is a necessity— generé 
precaution against the withdrawii 
funds by the maker of the check. 
Certification of a check by the 
which it is drawn makes the bank | 
ble rather than the party signin 
fact, one who presents a check for 
tion transfers from his account t 
the bank the sum called for. T 
holds this sum, awaiting the pres 
for payment of that identical che 
properly indorsed. Should the 1; 
the check fail to use the same, or 
for the check disappear, the chee; 
be re-presented to the bank for re-; 
otherwise the officials would refus} 
render the funds except under a sé} 
such as requiring a bond guarant¢ 
bank against loss. 


By the Direct Re 


CERTAIN Savannah lawyer w 

on a Georgia plantation. Ask 

a group of the younger darkies on ii 

went raccoon hunting one night « 

with them Uncle Isom, who wa) 

eighty years old and crippled with) 
tism besides. 

The dogs treed some animal in ¢ 
wood on the edge of Pipemaker. 
five miles from home; but when 
fell there rolled out of the top of | 
raccoon but a full-grown black be: 
fight and long, sharp claws. 

The pack gave one choral keyl' 
and streaked away, yelping as thi 
and the two-legged hunters follov 
ing as fast as their legs would cari 

When they came to a moonlit 
the woods they discovered tha 
Isom was missing; but they did 
back to look for him—they did }) 
check up. 

“Pore ole Unc’ Isom!” bemoant 
the fugitives between pants. ‘‘ His 
must ’a’ give out on him ’foh he? 
jumps. I reckin dat bear’ s feastil 
bones right dis minute.” ; 

“Dat’s so! Dat’s so!” grup 
others. “Pore Unc’ Isom!” 

When they reached the safety 
plantation cotton patches in an e)) 
state they limped to Uncle Isom’s 
to break the news to the widow. T 
alight in the window; and when the 
at the door, and it opened, the sig 
person who faced them across the t} 
made the young negroes gasp. 

“* Roh de Lawd!”’ exclaimed one 
“How did you git heah?”’ } 

“Me?” said Uncle Isom caln 
come ’long wid de dawgs.” 
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JOHANN SCHMIDT, 
PRIVATE 


(Continued from Page 15) 


cowards nor women cowards nor cowardly 
children. Cowardice is a relative term, any- 
how, but there can be no qualifying adjec- 
tives for the spirit which I saw displayed by 
the Belgians, the French, the English and 
the Germans, and in the scope of that state- 
ment I mean to include those of all ages and 
all conditions and all classes. If war brings 
out what is worst in human beings it brings 
out likewise what is best in them. 

For the moment I seem to have strayed 
from my theme, which was the relations 
existing between Private Johann Schmidt 
and the commissioned men above him. Get- 
ting back to it again, I would have you 
understand that though I myself witnessed 
no actual mistreatment of soldiers by offi- 
cers, neither did I witness, except in cer- 
tain rare and exceptional instances, any 
evidence of actual affection existing be- 
tween them. They were knit together com- 
pletely enough, but only by bonds of duty 
and of discipline, not by ties of personal 
association and mutual fondness; at least 
so I judged. I did notice that as the cam- 
paign advanced, and repulses and actual 
defeats succeeded the first astounding suc- 
cession of successful advances into the 
enemy’s country, the men and the officers 
drew closer together, becoming, as it were, 
mutually alive to the soldierly qualities of 
each other and one another. At the outset 
the officers, and especially the younger 
officers, had a habit of blaring their com- 
mands to their men in rasping roars. Some 
of the lieutenants seemed to think it incum- 
bent upon them to scold and threaten the 
enlisted men at every opportunity; and 
always, as I took note then, an officer in his 
dealings with an individual soldier addressed 
him in the third person. ‘‘What does he 
want?” the officer would demand when the 
soldier came up and saluted, as though the 
soldier were acting as spokesman for some 
one else. 

By October, though, I saw a change. 
Company officers were using fatherlike di- 
minutives in speaking of their men. Often 
enough I have heard a typical Prussian 
officer call his soldiers ‘‘My children,” or 
single out an individual trooper as “‘My 
son.’’ It made no difference that the officer 
was perhaps a fledgling of a lieutenant and 
the soldier a grizzled veteran of the Land- 
sturm, old enough to be his father, the 
officer would call him “Son.” It was as 
though a common partnership in the priva- 
tions and the dangers and discomforts of 
war, a common sharing of the same hopes 
and the same disappointments and thesame 
destinies, had brought the pair closer to- 
gether, making each actually aware of the 
good qualities of the other. Yet for all that 
there was still the gulf between them; it 
remained unbridgeable for wideness and 
unplumbable for deepness. The officer lived 
and moved in his separate world, breathing 
his special and favored air; and the soldier 
abided in his humbler sphere and sought 
not to escape from it. There were times 
when they seemed almost to be comrades; 
there were times when they suggested crea- 
tures from different planets accidentally 
thrust into each other’s company and en- 
gaged for the moment in working out the 
same laborious problem. 

In our earlier wanderings with the Ger- 
man columns across Belgium or behind 
them we made friends with the privates. 
We had mighty poor credentials then, and 
since at any moment any officer who was so 
minded might lock us up or turn us back, 
we preferred the company of the common 
soldiers, who practically without exception 
were friendly and kindly. They shared their 
rations with us and gave us freely what infor- 
mation they had. That it was usually mis- 
leading information was not theirfault; they 
told us what they had heard. But on the 
third and last expedition to the battle front 
we had a captain’ of reserves in full uniform 
for our guide and traveling companion, and 
from thestarting hour of that trip we noticed 
that his presence in our company kept our 
former friends at arm’s length and more 
than arm’s length. Unless expressly called 
upon to give it, no man below the rank of a 
lieutenant volunteered any advice or sugges- 
tion—except once and once only, and then 
the circumstances were extraordinary. 

We had left Brussels in our car, bound 
for the besiegements before Antwerp. This 
was four days before Antwerp fell and the 
bombardment was in full force. We skirted | 
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Extradited 


from 


Bohemia 


Pes little letter! When Hoskins got it 
he set right out for New York City—as 
fast as he could go ‘ 
But it’s all told better by a 


O. HENRY 


in one more of his wonderful stories. 274 of them— 
about war and love and people—are yours at a little 
price if you send the coupon at once. 


A World Record Made 


O. Henry has made another record. 
More volumes of his works have been 
' sold than any short stories in the his- 
tory of the world. Up to the day this 
page goes to press 1,200,000 volumes 
have been sold—in England and Aus- 
tralia, France and Germany—through- 
out the world—over a million in the 
United States alone. The wonder of it 
is even greater when you know that 
publishers consider short stories hard 
tosell. But so bigis O. Henry’s power, 
so great his genius, soappealing hislove 
of man—that these books have piled 
up set on set—volume on volume— 
reaching steadily and quickly far 
above the sale of any other short 


. 


OE a 


stories since printing began. Will 
you be left out of athing as tremen- 
dous as this? Will you let this man 
with his power for laughter and tears 
take his treasure to others and not 
to you? Will you let this chance go 
and later pay a big price for the set? 
Or will you send this coupon now and 
join the millions who have wept and 
laughed and felt better for the reading 
of these warm, kindly, joyous, tragic 
bits of life? Will you send this coupon 
now and be one of the thousands who 
get the books at half price and little 
payments? Send only the coupon 
today without money. Make up your 
mind after you get the books. 


KIPLING FREE 


Not only do you get all that, but 
you get, free, 6 Volumes of Kipling, 
the best he wrote— Kipling who knew 
the British soldier as no one ever did 
or will again. ‘‘Tommy Atkins” is 
: dying today in the trenches. ‘‘The 

wo Taking of Lungtungpen,’’ when the 
' British soldiers in India fought naked 
wears aS they were born, gives a 
72> hint of what they may do 
today with a few clothes 
on—and the ‘‘Drums of 
the Fore and Aft”’ puts a 
lump in your throat as 
you hear echoes of other 


drums today. ‘Gunga Din” reminds 
you of the deathless heroism of plain 
men in battle, and to know the war 
correspondent you must read ‘‘The 
Light that Failed.” 

Now is the time to read Kipling, 
because Kipling is the one above 
all others who knows the soldier— 
who understands the lust of battle. 
And because he is master among 
writers—his stories are world wide in 
application. French or German, Aus- 
trian or Hindu or British—these sto- 
ries of war and love are true of all 
men regardless of nation or flag. 


18 Volumes Vivid With Life 
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Malines, lying in its ruins, and came to a 
small, nameless hamlet, empty and half- 
wrecked by shell fire, which stood upon the 
crest of a little rise, perhaps six miles distant 
from the beleaguered city. The nearermost 
German trenches were just over and beyond 
the brow of the hill and we were making for 
them. 

A sergeant appeared before us, from 
behind a bend in the road, driving a com- 
mandeered Belgian cart in which two newly 
wounded soldiers were stretched, with straw 
under them. He threw up his arm in a ges- 
ture of authority and we halted, and he told 
our captain and our chauffeur that we must 
not go farther. 

“The enemy have a battery just yonder 
in those woods,” he said, pointing to a 
patch of timber perhaps a mile to our right, 
“‘and their guns are trained directly upon 
the road where it crosses the hilltop in front 
of you. Every time an automobile goes by 
they fire at it, and as our officers are con- 
stantly passing and repassing in cars they 
have killed and wounded a number today. 
The Herr Captain and his friends must not 
go any farther.” 

It was not so much a warning that he 
uttered as an order, and we hearkened and 
obeyed. But Iam quite sure that if the ser- 
geant had not known some of us for civilians 
and recognized us as being residents of an- 
other country, and presumably, therefore, 
noncombatants, he would never have said 
to us what he did say. 

It was interesting to see and to hear how 
the men reflected each veering shift of opin- 
ion in the minds of the officers above them. 
In his mental attitudes Private Schmidt was 
a faithful copyist of his captain, as his cap- 
tain was of his general and his general was 
of his Kaiser, even though the soldier, rep- 
resenting as he did the bottom stratum of 
the organism, was debarred from expressing 
his beliefs with the freedom vouchsafed those 
higher up. When the GeneralStafi concerned 
itself with the alleged use of dum-dums by 
the French and was vocally and loudly in- 
dignant upon the subject, the musketeer in 
the ranks talked dum-dums and dreamed 
dum-dums. 

Like unto his officer and his Emperor, 
he openly deplored for a while the military 
necessity—I use the phrase coined by the 
German Chancellor—which drove the army 
to violate the neutrality of Belgium. That 
was at the outset. A littlelater, when the pol- 
iticians of the forces were accusing Belgium 
of having entered, long beforehostilities, into 
a secret alliance of offense and defense with 
England and France, the soldiers overnight 
fell quite naturally into the fashion of call- 
ing Belgium a traitorous captured province, 
which because of her perfidy deserved what 
she had suffered and would undoubtedly be 
annexed to the Empire. 

One day at a field-marshal’s mess I heard 
that the British and French were quarreling 
bitterly among themselves, and that it was 
necessary to keep the English and French 
prisoners separated lest they fight together 
with their fists and feet. Next day I heard 
the same tale, with elaborations, at a soup 
kitchen in the battle-lines before Laon. If 
the German officers charged the Turcos 
with having sacked and burned abandoned 
French chateaux and then putting the 
blame upon the Germans, the common sol- 
diers repeated the accusation with the air 
of believing it—although we didn’t. And so 
on and so forth. 

In the first two months of fighting the 
privates appeared to hate the English with 
almost as much of poisoned intensity as the 
younger officers and the stay-at-homes dis- 
played. But later I thought I saw this feel- 
ing undergoing a modification, and seeking 
for the proper explanation of this, I decided 
in my own mind that brave men cannot and 
will not continue to have a personal hate 
for equally brave men with whom they 
have exchanged deadly blows in actual 
battle. Politicians batten on feuds and 
grow fat and venomous on grudges; fight- 
ing men refuse to cherish the quarrel for very 
long. At least that is my humble opinion, 
which is based on my own observations. 

In one concrete and visible aspect, and 
one only, the officers and the men were 
brothers after the first few weeks of hard 
campaigning. They were brothers in physi- 
eal filthiness—and still are, for the matter 
of that. There being no time for washing 
the body and no facilities for washing it, 
they grew foul of person together. Next to 
their skins they were kin. I have seen an 
officer in the field who at a distance of ten 
feet seemed newly escaped from a bandbox, 
so spick and span was he. His boots shone 
with polish; his long, gray, perfectly fitted 
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ders seemed newly minted silver, | 
he drew nearer I saw that his sg) 
where they showed at the en 
sleeves, were black and heavy } 
dirt, and I knew without his ‘et 
for weeks, and perhaps for mont} 
been sleeping in his boots as the 
soldier slept. a 
“T had a bath to-day,” ¢ 
General von Heeringen’s Staff Hi 
one night at dinner with a smilk 
ority, as though he had. been fay 
the lot of other men—‘‘a om Da 
“What's a dry bath?” I ask 
“Oh,” he said, “it is a trick) 
from an uncle who was a genel 
war of 70-71. I had my orderly } 
meal sack which had been empti 
stripped myself and got inside o: 
him rub me until the grit in the! 
the roughened fabric had cut some 
cumulated dirt and a few of the ef 
my body. Really, . I feel quite refri 
almost clean now.’ 
This man, remember, was nobl 
baron and a chancellor of the Ki 
Saxony—and most gently bred, 
one of the armies there are thous 
hundreds of thousands of men 
men used ordinarily to cleansed 
clean body linen, who have ne 
themselves decently since the fit 
August and who will not have op 
to bathe themselves until the mid 


you wonder that many men a 
day, and many have already died,@ 
because the bullets which struck 
passed through their filthy outer 
and carried into the wound the 


Schmidt I visualize him stan 
duty in that selfsame little Belg 
where first I saw him. It is the sé 
and yet it isn’t. For the fate wh 
half its fellow-towns in little Be) 
descended uponit. Some rebelliou 
raised his hand against the conqu 
now there is left of it only the dea: 
a town. The houses are houses 1 
They are crumpled cadavers of ho, 
their shattered rafters which star 
broken rib ends and their empt, 
openings which are like the eyes 
fleshless skulls. 
Private Johann Schmidt has 
too. He is changed in all his outer 
of his inner aspects. He looks y 
than he looked six months ago—a 
in all that goes to age a man heis | 
years older. He has learned t 
things the mere thought of whic 
while ago would have sickened h 
hobs of his soul. He has learned’ 
the daily and hourly chance of av 
a painful death as the ordinary b 
his life. His yellow hair is long an 
and creeping vermin hide in it ar 
not get them out. His jaws ar 
with a dirty, tawny beard. His1 
part fouled and odorsome woolen 
part worn, seamy leather. He lc 
the waste and wreckage about 
indifferent eyes. He has learned t 
nothing at all except the cause 
and the orders he obeys. Least ¢ 
he care for himself, for the traini 
has taught him that the individu 
consequence. He will willingly 
ration with the starving natives ¥ 
the shells of their homes, like furti’ 
but if they should transgress thi 
laws made and provided by his 
he will shoot them with the = 
ness., He is sentimental, but ] 
sympathetic. Indeed I think 
has so much of sentiment in him 
not much room for sympathy. 
Also a change has stolen over h 
logical side, I think. Maybe Ss 


has been shaken without his ha 
it. Maybe a stubborn dete 
die before he gives in has take1 
of that blind, Mussulmanlike | 
which possessed him last Augu: 
longer says: “We win and we W 
always win.” He says: ‘“‘ We cant 

But he is still the Johann ‘* 


does not know how to disobey. 
comes to him which may be i 

death warrant. He salutes and | 
his rifle—that at least is clean a 
use—and as he starts upon his er 
him rumble out the two words w 
shall always associate him: “Ja: 
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could get. I stayed on the job day and 
night, but the best we could do was to 
break even on expenses; and finally Jimmy 
and Daisy moved into a furnished flat— 
three little rooms out in the Mission. 

A rainy spell came along and lasted for 
a few days. Jimmy had a mount in a 
handicap and they went to the post with it 
pouring down in sheets, and a cold wind 
whistling across the track. Dwyer held ’em 
at the barrier for twenty-five minutes—and 
poor Jimmy was out there all that time, 
with nothing on him but a thin silk jacket 
and oilskin breeches. 

They finally got away and Jimmy fin- 
ished third; but he was shaking so that it 
was all he could do to walk to the scales and 
weigh in. I had to help him back to the 
jocks’ room, and then I went out and got 
him a drink of brandy. He had an engage- 
ment in the sixth race, but he was too sick 
to ride and I took him home. All the way 
back to town he shook with a chill and his 


| coughing spells fairly tore him to pieces. 


Daisy was out in the kitchen, fooling 
round fixing something to eat. She poked 
her head in for a minute. 

“Oh, it’s you, is it?” she says. “What 
luck did you have to-day?” 

“Not much, honey bug,” says Jimmy. 
“Don’t mind about any dinner for me. 
I’m feeling pretty rotten and I think I’ll go 
to bed.”’ 

“Huh!” says she. ‘‘You might have 
told me sooner and I could have gone out 
to a restaurant!” 

She didn’t seem to want to help; so I un- 
dressed him and put him to bed. He didn’t 
want to talk; so, as soon as I had him com- 
fortable, I started to leave. Daisy followed 
me out into the hall. She had on a wrapper 
and her hair was done up in curl-papers. 
She looked old enough to be his mother 
and mean enough to be his landlady. 

“Look here,”’ says she, “‘do you think 
Jimmy needs you any longer?”’ 

“Needs me!” says I. ‘‘What do you 
mean?” 

“‘T mean that he’s not making enough 
money to support his wife,”’ says she, ‘‘let 
alone carrying you round the country and 
paying youa fat salary. You’ve been living 
off him ever since he’s been riding, haven’t 

ou?” 

Well, I didn’t know what to say. I 
might have told her the truth—that I’d 
paid my own carfare from New York, and 
hadn’t taken a cent of his money since he 
told me he had to ride to eat. Most likely 
she would have thought I was lying. I’d 
saved a little money when things were com- 
ing soft and I was that much ahead of the 
game. 

“Jimmy is so easy,” says she, ‘‘that he 
hates to say anything to you about it. He 
doesn’t want .to hurt your feelings, but 
he was telling me only the other day that he 
couldn’t afford to keep you any longer. 
He needs every cent he can earn. Why, 
yesterday I ordered a hat sent out c. o. d., 
and when it came he didn’t have the money 
to pay for it! Only thirty dollars, and it 
had to go back to the store. Think of 
that!” 

I did think of it, and a lot of other things 
too. What was the use of telling her that I 
knew she was lying about Jimmy wanting 
to get rid of me? He couldn’t get along 
without me. And here he was, trimmed 
down to small change and his wife ordering 
thirty-dollar hats! 

I had a good notion to tear into her about 
that; but, after all, she was Jimmy’s wife 
and he had to go on living with her. I didn’t 
want to make it any harder for him than it 
was, so I didn’t answer her at all. I gave 
her one look, though, and then I went down 
the stairs and out into the street. 

I walked a couple of miles in the rain be- 


_ fore I remembered to get on a cable car; I 


had other things on my mind. Jimmy was 
up against it—she hadn’t lied about that— 
and I figured it out that there was only one 
thing to do. 

The next morning I went back to the 
flat. Daisy answered the bell; and when 
she saw it was me she came out into the hall 
and shut the door. 

“You can’t see him,’’ says she. ‘‘He was 
barking all night long; but he’s asleep now. 
What do you want?” 

“Oh, nothing,” I says; “but I rustled 
round last night and dug up some money 
that’s been owing to Jimmy : 

“Give it here!’’ says she, and her hand 
came out when she said it. 


(Continued from Page 7) 


I forked over fifty dollars. She didn’t 
even thank,me; and she might have, at 
that, because the fifty belonged to me. 

“Tf anybody else owes him money you'd 
better collect that too,’’ says she. 

Well, if Jimmy stayed sick I knew that 
I'd have to make some more collections of 
the same kind; so I told her that I’d go 
over my accounts the first chance I got. I 
wasn’t lying to spare her feelings—money 
was money to her wherever she got it—but 
I didn’t want Jimmy to suspect where 
it was coming from. He wouldn’t have 
taken it. 

“You're a queer sort of a manager,” says 
she, “not to know how much is owing to 
Jimmy.” 

“T ain’t a regular manager,’ says I. 
“T’m only a volunteer.” 

I stopped at the first place to get a 
drink. I don’t use the stuff, as a rule; but 
that woman was so cold-blooded that she 
made me feel as though I needed a shot in 
the arm. 

I went into one of those little San Fran- 
cisco corner groceries with a bar in the rear, 
behind a screen. While I was there she 
came into the front of the place and used 
the telephone. She was ordering that 
thirty-dollar hat sent out at once. 

““Give me another and take one your- 
self,”’ says I to the bartender—‘‘that is, if 
you'll drink with the biggest fool west of 
the Mississippi!’ 

Jimmy was laid up for three weeks. 
Daisy was willing to let me see him when she 
found that I was making collections right 
along. She never failed to meet me at the 
door with her hand out, and I bought in for 
a ten or a twenty. Once I gave her forty; 
but that was for the rent. 
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Bf ae didn’t feel like riding the first 
week or so, and we loafed round the 
paddock and the betting ring together. 

It was while Jimmy was on the ground 
that we met Glotz, the Austrian agent. He 
was a fussy little man with a fuzzy green 
hat and a feather stuck in it—the first of 
the kind I’d seen—and he said he was 
commissioned to grab off some riders to go 
abroad in the spring. 

It seems that a couple of American jocks 
had blown into Vienna theseason before and 
mopped up the race tracks with the foreign 
talent. The Austrians went daffy over ’em, 
same as the Englishmen went daffy over 
Tod Sloan; and it made a tremendous de- 
mand for American riders. I didn’t take 
much stock in the idea at first, but Glotz 
had Jimmy hypnotized from the start. 

‘Aw, you don’t want to go over there,” 
says I when I got Jimmy alone. “Forget 
it! Ain’t this country good enough for 
you?” 

“The country is all right,’ says he; 
“but the scale of weights is all wrong. It’s 
down so low that nobody but kids or dwarfs 
can ride here. About the time that a man’s 
experience amounts to something he’s got 
to quit because he’s too heavy. Now in 
Austria you can weigh a ton if you want to; 
their scale runs higher than ours. Glotz 
tells me that O’Bannon was their leading 
rider last season. O’Bannon is as big as a 
house and I wouldn’t trust him to ride a pig 
down an alley. If that stiff is a star over 
there, what will they think of me, Red?” 

Well, there was some sense in his argu- 
ment, especially the part about the Amer- 
ican scale of weights. Jimmy was getting 
to the point where he’d have to quit or go 
abroad; and race horses are the same in any 
country, I guess. 

“‘A fine lot of cooks they must have if 
O’Bannon can get away with anything,” 
says I. “If he’s a champion you'll be a 
German riot, sure.” 

“That’s the way I figure it,” says he. 

“You want to get rid of that cough 
though,” says I. 

“That’s the least of my troubles,” says 
Jimmy. ‘‘The damned Turkish baths did 
that to me. I’m not sick; I’m just down 
too fine—that’s all. Let me weigh in at 
one-twenty and I’ll be as strong as a bull. 
Glotz wants me to sign up to ride for some 
baron or other—pretty good money and ex- 
penses both ways. I’m going to see what 
Daisy thinks about it.” 

“She won’t like it,”’ says I. 

I called the turn. She didn’t like it a 
little bit, but I'll bet it was only because 
Jimmy wanted to go. If he had gone to her 
and pretended that he wasn’t stuck on the 


idea she would have said it w 
thing for him to do. | 
Jimmy went to riding again, y} 
better luck, and I did his work 4 
same as usual. He never noti\ 
wasn’t holding out my bit, and, | 
didn’t say anything about it. | 
hustling on the side and manaj 
along one way and another. | 
still scuttling round the track, } 
hands and talking about Vienne, 
of those other delicatessen towns) 
toward the end of the meet Jin 
out to the track looking as thot 
lost his last friend. i 
““What’s the matter now?” st 
“T’m going to sign up to go a\ 
Glotz,”’ says he. 
“TI wouldn’t do it if I didn’t} 
says I. 
“T do want to,” says he. 
chance I’ve got. I broke the nevi 
last night. She—we had a little} 
it. She says if I go I’ll have to” 
“Tt’ll be the best thing in thé 
you,” says I, before I thought ho) 
sound. | 
He looked at me sort of quee}| 
“You don’t understand her, 
he; “and you never did. She’s) 
and women get nervous sometin} 
off the handle—the best of ’em 
can’t help it. I thought she’d } 
travel; but no, she says she wi 
step out of this country. I explj 
I had to go and that I couldn’t k} 
ing at these low weights witho 
myself; but Well, I 4 
oughtn’t to expect a woman to1 
a man’s business. Daisy is goi| 
here until I come back in the fe, 
you'd kind of look after her,} 
Red?” 

“Then I ain’t going with yo 
“T wish you could,” says he; | 
got to leave every nickel I carp 
scrape with Daisy i 
Alwai 


There it was again! 

Daisy, Daisy! 
“Oh, all right!”? I says. “I dit 

for you to pay my fare, Jimmy, 

counting on it anyway.” 
“Tl be lost without you, Red} 

“T’m sorry you’re not going alor, 


Gay 


i 


an awful hole in my bank roll. 
only about fifty dollars left. 


track—a’ Saturday, I 
Jimmy was to leave on Monday) 
managed to dig up six hundri 
most of it an advance from G) 
that was to last Daisy until he cl 
sending some from the other sic, 

There was a stake race thai 
Jimmy was to ride Remembra} 
no-account bay mare. It wa 
mount at the meeting. In the 
was a horse named James Carroll 
short-coupled little brown fell 
fair turn of speed. 

Two or three years before J 
won a stake race for an old Ki 
named Boggs—at Letonia it ) 
Boggs felt so tickled over winnin; 
that he named his first good ¢ 
Jimmy. 

I guess it was a hunch—TI certa’ 
have any information about tk 
but I took thirty dollars and beti 
Carroll to win at twelve to one} 
say anything to Jimmy, becaus 
want him to know that I was pu 
to his namesake to get me to Viel 
they went to the post I sat on th} 
fence and waited. | 

There was a lot depending 
Carroll that day, but he ran as 
didn’t know it. My steamer tick’ 
sixth, and I felt pretty blue as 
Jimmy’s tack back to the jocks’ | 
was walking along beside me, a 
we were both wondering whether 
last time I’d carry his saddle fo 

“Seems to me your namesak) 
untrack himself to-day,” says I.) 

“He never had a chance,’’ sa} 
“T could have told you that.” | 

“Why didn’t he?” saysI. Wei 
talking because we didn’t want 
about it being the last time wé 
gether. | 

“Well,” says Jimmy, “a m: 
quarter is too far for him; he do¢ 
dry track, and weight stops him. 


i 


muddy track and ninety pounds 
ean bet your life on him.” 
ever bet my life on him again,” 
“J did it once and he double- 
ae.” 
mday Jimmy took the Overland at 
and Mole. Going over on the ferry- 
sy asked him twice how soon he’d 
o send her some money. I guess 
all she thought about. 
old boy,” says Jimmy to me, “I'll 
aampion of Austria when you see 
. O’Bannon won't have a chance 
Let’s not say good-by. I don’t 
sound of it. And if you stick in 
cisco you'll keep an eye on Daisy, 
u, Red? You don’t know what an 
pless thing a woman is when she’s 


}{ promised him I’d look after her. 
e could I do? 
rent of the flat is paid for a couple 
\s,” says he; ‘‘and if she doesn’t 
-o much money she’ll be all right. 
- for her, old pal. There’s nobody 
er trust her to. So long, 
yand be good to yourself.” ; 
hed the train out of sight and I felt 
h the best part of my life was going 


ay night I went out to the flat just 
jw Daisy was getting along. A lot 
jor women were there and she was 
up. They were all saying Jimmy 
} a fine husband to go so far away 


‘e’s one thing sure,” 
ag to die of lonesomeness to please 
7 


soxt day she moved downtown to a 
ltel—two rooms and a bath. She 
« the rent on the flat. 


| vr 
4 was along summer. There wasn’t 
yracing in the West except at the 
tfairs; so I got a job in a restaurant 
nhash. Some people can live with- 
«xing, but they never told me how 
j it. I got a postal from Jimmy now 
bi—only a line or so and never any 
¢s—and he sent Daisy money every 
sks. I used to drop in at the hotel 
ja while and send my name up. 
ould come back by a bell boy that 
i’t need anything. 

my last postal from him early in 

er. It was written from Buda- 
yerever that is, and no address given. 
id was that we’d have Christmas 
1 gether—the three of us. I thought 
riight know something more, so I 
le to find out. She sent word that 
come up. 

id her walking the floor and wound 
phonograph. Sheripped and raved 
i up things generally because Jimmy 
isent her any money for a month. 
uy he’d spent it on another woman 
tre. She was his wife and ought to 
i dered first; the hotel people were 
payout her bill and she didn’t know 


0. 

i she got done telling her troubles 
‘led into me—I was the fellow who 
@onsible for the whole business. It 
f who put the Austrian idea into 
| 3 head in the first place. She didn’t 
\m to go ’way over there and she’d 
shim not to do it. I could have 
\ him if I’d wanted to; but, instead 
4legged him on. I hadn’t ever liked 
) wanted to separate ’em, and all 
jazy stuff as that. There was no 
jz her; I had to sit and take it. 

(away as soon as I could, not caring 
0) if I never saw her again; but I told 
sre I was working and said that if 
mS anything I could do to let me 


4mber came along and still no word 
mmy; but I kept hoping that no 
as good news. One night Daisy 
1e up on the telephone—had to see 
nee, she said, on a matter of life and 
I was afraid it was bad news about 
and I ran all the way to the hotel. 
nd Daisy in bed and she began to 
Minute she saw me. It was the 
ne in my life that I ever came near 
sorry for her. Maybe it was be- 
ae looked so little and so scared. I 
vn by the bed and held her hand 
jie eased up enough to talk. And 
8 ia she called a matter of life 
ith: 
iy had treated her worse than a dog, 
4. He had forgotten her and left her 
‘ve, while he was fooling round 
and spending his money on other 


iy 
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women. That was when I let go of her 
ee but she grabbed mine and held on 
O it. 

She went on to tell me that she had raised 
some money on her jewelry; but she’d 
spent part of it and the hotel people had 
taken the rest. Now that she was flat 
broke and didn’t havea friend in the world 
they were going to turn her out into the 
street. 

“And they’re g-going to keep my trunk!”’ 
says she. “All my clothes and everything! 
What shall I do? What shall I do?” 

She began to cry again; and I sat there, 
thinking about Jimmy Carroll and wonder- 
ing what had happened to him. I was dead 
certain that if he hadn’t sent her any 
money it was because he didn’t have any 
to send. 

Well, she put it straight up to me. I was 
Jimmy’s pal, she said, and I’d promised to 
look after her. Wasn’t there something I 
could do and do quick? I asked her how 
much she owed. 

“Not very much,” says she. ‘Only 
about two hundred to the hotel people and 
some small bills at the stores. Three hun- 
dred dollars will square me with every- 
body—and then, of course, I ought to have 
something to live on until Jimmy comes 
back. I can’t starve, can I?” 

Three hundred dollars! She might as well 
have asked me for the city hall! I turned 
my pockets inside out; small change and 
all, I had seven dollars and something. I 
gave that to her. 

“Things ain’t coming very soft for me 
now,” says I, “but I’ll hustle round to- 
morrow and see what I can do.” 

She was crying again when I went out. 

I didn’t sleep a wink that night, worry- 
ing about Jimmy. Was he:so sick thet he 
wasn’t able to write? Was he broke and up 
against it? Had he got into trouble of some 
sort? I knew mighty well what he’d expect 
me to do under the circumstances; but how 
in the world could I raise three hundred dol- 
lars? The only thing I owned that a pawn- 
broker would look at twice was the watch 
Jimmy had given me, and that wouldn’t 
bring more than a hundred at the outside. 

All the morning while I was at work I 
was studying and scheming, and at last I 
decided that there was just one thing to 
do—one chance, and a long shot at that. 
If it went through, all right; if it didn’t, I’d 
have the satisfaction of knowing that I’d 
gone the limit for Jimmy’s wife. 

When the noon rush was over I slipped 
out and borrowed fifty on the watch. I 
could have had more, but,I didn’t want 
to hang it up so high that I couldn’t get it 
back some day. I was due at the hashery 
at four, so there wasn’t time to go out to 
Ingleside. I went to a downtown poolroom 
instead—a place in a basement where they 
got returns from all the winter meets in the 
country. 

I’d sort of lost track of the horses and 
didn’t know what was running or where; 
so I picked up the racing edition of an 
afternoon paper with past performances 
and selections in it. I wanted to study a 
while and dope out a couple of cinch bets 
if I could. 

The whole front page was covered with 
racing stuff, but the first thing I saw—and 
the only thing I saw—was a two-line cable 
dispatch with a foreign heading on it— 
one sentence that you could read at a 
glancé—a little thing to mean so much: 


“James Carroll, an American jockey, died here to- 
day, a victim of tuberculosis.” 


I don’t know how long I sat there, look- 
ing at that paper. I read the words over 
and over again, trying to get it through my 
head what they meant. Jimmy, my pal, 
dead—and only those two lines to tell me 
about it! How long had he been sick? 
Who was with him at the end? Where 
would he be buried? The paper didn’t say 
anything but that he was dead. It didn’t 
seem possible, somehow; yet there it was 
in black and white, a cable message from 
the other side. 

All round me people were talking and 
laughing; I wondered how they had the 
heart to do it. I had Jimmy’s last postal 
card in my pocket, and I took it out and 
looked at it: 


“Hello, Red! We'll have Christmas 
dinner together—you and me and Daisy. 
“Yours, JIMMY.” 


For once he’d put me first, and there 
was alittle comfort in that. With his hand- 
writing there in front of me it was hard to 
realize that he wouldn’t be home for Christ- 
mas dinner, or ever any more. . . .- And 
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yet some people believe that everything 
that happens is for the best! 


I must have sat there a long time, be- 
cause by and by I heard the telegraph op- 
erator sing out that they were going to the 
post in the last race in New Orleans. 

New Orleans! I thought of the winter 
when Jimmy was the star at that same 
track, and how night and day I was always 
with him, neither of us thinking that those 
good times could ever end. 

It struck me that some of the same 
horses might be running there; and I looked 
at the blackboard on the wall. I didn’t 
have any notion of making a bet; I had 
forgotten Daisy and what I was there for. 

New Orleans: Fourth race; fifth race— 
yes, there were a lot of the old horses there; 
some that Jimmy used to ride. Sixth 
race—and then I sat up and rubbed my 


eyes. 

The third horse from the top of the col- 
umn was James Carroll—Jimmy’s name- 
sake. I looked at the distance, and it was 
one mile. I looked at the weight, and it 
was ninety pounds, I looked at the top of 
the board for the weather conditions, and 
there it was, in yellow chalk: ‘Rain; track 
heavy.” 

Like a flash it came back to me; I could 
almost hear Jimmy saying it: 

“A mile, a muddy track and ninety 
pounds and you can bet your life on him!” 

“They’re at the post in New Orleans, 
gentlemen,’ shouts the operator; ‘“‘and 
it’s raining hard!” 

I took the fifty dollars that I got for 
Jimmy’s watch and I bet it on Jimmy’s 
namesake at twenty-five to one. 

“Now,” says I, ‘“‘if you’re fit to bear the 
name, come through, James Carroll! Come 
through!” 

Pretty soon the operator began to call 
the race: 

“They’re off in New Orleans, all in a 
bunch. . . At the quarter Samovar is 
leading by two lengths, Miss Marion sec- 
ond Happy Knight third. . At the 
half Samovar by a length, Happy Knight 
three lengths, Desire third; the others trail- 
ing. . . . At the three-quarters Samovar 
still leads, Happy Knight closing fast, De- 
sire third. . . In the stretch Happy 
Knight by a head, Samovar second, Billy 
Boots third and coming great guns!” 

The telegraph instrument stopped rat- 
tling and there wasn’t a sound in the pool- 
room; everybody was waiting for the one, 
two, three. James Carroll hadn’t got a call 
all the way round; it was a million to one 
against him now, unless he could drop from 
the clouds. 

The instrument began again and the 
operator held up his hand. 

“Here she is, boys! Billy Boots, first; 
Happy Knight, second; Larry Parsons, 
third!” 

Well, it was all over; but it didn’t seem 
to matter. Nothing mattered. When the 
worst in the world has happened to you 
the small things don’t count for much. My 
long chance had gone wrong and there 
wasn’t anything more I could do for 
Jimmy’s wife, except to tell her the news. 

All of a sudden the telegraph instrument 
began to rattle like mad. The operator 
yelled and jabbed a button; a bell rang 
twice. The cashier, who was getting ready 
to pay off, jumped up on his stool and 
looked over the partition. 

‘““What’s the matter, Bill?’’ he asks. 

“Hold that a second!”’ says the man at 
the wire. ‘‘There’s a correction coming on 
the last in New Orleans. Ah, here it is! 
Raining hard. Mistake in the col- 
ors. . . . James Carroll wins! Pay off on 
James Carroll!” 

vil 

N CHRISTMAS night I worked at one 

of the big Market Street restaurants, 
along with a lot of other extra waiters. [had 
a station ’way over in a corner, but I saw 
Daisy as soon as she came into the place. 
She had all her jewelry back again and was 
dressed fit to kill. The man with her was 
her kind; I could see that. She wasn’t any 
too good for him and he wasn’t any too good 
for her. 

He ordered wine and they clinked glasses 
across the table. Did she think of Jimmy 
and his promise to be home for Christmas 
dinner? Maybe not; the wine didn’t seem 
to choke her. I’ve never seen her since 
that night; I hope I’ll never see her again. 

I held out enough of the winnings on 
James Carroll to redeem the watch. She 
said she needed every cent she could get; 
but I know Jimmy would have thought I 
was entitled to that much anyway. 
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ILL the 

magazine in 
your Spencer 
Heater once a 
day. It will 
maintain even 


heat 8 tol2 hours 


without attention, burn- 
ing the cheap grades of 
coal, at a saving of 30% 


to 50%. 


Spencer Steam, Vapor and Hot 
Water Heaters have a water-jacketed 
magazine which holds a 24-hour coal 
supply in average winter weather (12 
in severe), which feeds automatically. 

The magazine feature makes 
Spencer Heaters especially valuable 
for apartments, flats and greenhouses, 
as it means even heat can be main- 
tained all night without attention. In 
residences 


Spencer 


Steam, Vapor and Hot Water 


Heaters 


free the “women folks” of all coal 
shoveling and heater care. 


Burn Cheap Coal — 


Spencer Heaters use the cheap grades 
of coal. A “Spencer” will require no more 
tons of the cheap sizes of hard coal (such 
as Pea and No. | Buckwheat) than other 
heaters do of the large expensive sizes. It 
will also burn soft non-coking coals, semi- 
anthracite, lignite, etc., with much less 
attention and smaller consumption than 
ordinary boilers. Thousands of “Spencer” 
owners average yearly savings of ONE- 


THIRD to ONE-HALF. 


Investigate the “Spencer — 
Make a study of the “Spencer,” read 
the catalog and opinions of users. Then 
you'll be convinced that it does easily 
what other heaters aren’t even built to 
do. Ask your architect or heating con- 
tractor. Send today for catalog. 
SPENCER HEATER COMPANY 


200 People’s National Bank Building, Scranton, Pa. 


Branch Offices—New York City, 101 Park Ave., Cor. 40th St.; 
Chicago, Railway Exchange; Philadelphia, Morris Bldg.; Boston, 
79 Milk St.; Detroit, 816 Ford Bldg.; Buffalo, 1377 Main St.; 


Minneapolis, Plymouth Bldg.; Denver, 211 Sixteenth St.; Des 
Moines, Observatory Bldg.; Seattle, Wash., Mutual Life Bldg.; 
Spokane, Wash., 811 Trent Ave.; Butte, Mont., 204 Pennsylvania 


Block. 
Canadian Sales Representatives— Winnipeg, The Waldon Co., Cor. 
Main and Portage Ave.; Toronto, The Waldon Co., Lumsden Bldg. 


TO REDUCE COAL BILLS 


SPENCER HEATER COMPANY 
200 People’s Nat. Bank Bldg., Scranton, Pa. 
I am interested in reducing heating costs. Please mail your 
books free. 
Name a Aad Se 
Address _ i 


My heating contractor 
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The reports thus far produced by the Curtis Division of Commercial Research: 
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Textiles, Agricultural Implements, Automobiles, Pacific Coast Industries, etc. 


In The Interest Of 
Sound Advertising 


Building Business on Facts—Cutting Out the Gambling 
Element—How We Try to Benefit the Consumer, the 
Manufacturer and the Advertising Man. | 


Any advertising, to be successful, must do these 
things: 

It must efficiently and economically sell the goods 
advertised. 

It must give the consumer something he needs or 
wants, or a better article than some other at the 
price, or it must supply an article more conveniently 
or with better service. 

Unless it does these things, advertising is not 
economically sound and cannot command perma- 
nent success. 

The plan of advertising, to accomplish these ends, 
obviously must include much more than merely 
printing a “‘clever ad.”’ 


Facts, Above All Else 


Successful advertising is achieved by (1) getting 
facts, (2) weighing facts, (3) acting in accordance 
with facts. 

The advertiser must know whether the public hasa 
conscious need for his goods, or whether the public 
must be educated to that need. He must know what 
others have done in similar lines in order that he may 
take advantage of previous educational work and 
that he may avoid the mistakes of others. He must 
know whether a certain quality or style or price will 
be most suitable to work out his plan successfully. 

He must know the habits of the people in buying 
similar goods, and in what kind of stores they buy 


them—corner grocery stores, specialty shops, de: 
ment stores, drug stores, hardware stores. 
He must know something of the possible m} 
for his goods, how much of it he already has: 
where it is. He must know what kind of peopl 
his goods and how they may be reached, both b 
advertising and the actual distribution of the gi 
Sometimes advertisers have concentrated very & 
sive effort on one large city where it was not yy 
while to make the effort—as results subsequ! 
proved. In other cases advertisers have scat! 
their efforts everywhere when it was impossib: 
work more than certain sections profitably bei 
of excessive freight charges or other conditions| 
could and should have been known. 
Sometimes the possible profits will not pern 
extensive advertising. Sometimes the goods 4 
novelty that cannot endure, or a staple that doe! 
fillthe need. These are but a few of the many dé 
that ought to be known before a single lir 
advertising is written. “| 
It is an astonishing truth that manufacturers 
lack vital information about their own business, 
yet are eager to start advertising, blindly. 
During the past decade it has become increasif 
evident that there should be some large cet 
organization, having both the resources and the! 
fidence of the various branches of trade, to ge 
and make available such information. : 
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A Central Research Bureau 


sognizing this unfilled need, The Curtis Pub- 
g Company a few years ago established a 
ision of Commercial Research.” 

is Division is studying, one by one, the chief 
tries, spending from six months to a year on 
+ The method is to go out on the road and visit 
reds of cities in all parts of the country, calling 
anufacturers, wholesalers, retail stores and con- 
irs, and applying to the information obtained 
{ese interviews keen, commonsense methods of 
sis which will bring out the underlying facts. 
ndustries thus far covered and the time spent 
ech are as follows: 

tomobiles, trucks and motor cycles, and their 
esories. One year. 

partment stores, with particular reference to tex- 
sand women’s ready-to-wear clothing. One year. 
\ricultural implements. Six months. 
‘: the past eight months the investigators have 
1oceupied with the vast subject of foods and the 
lems and methods of grocery stores. The con- 
sms, which will be ready probably next summer, 
}oe of great importance to all manufacturers 
lag with grocery stores. 
1 making these investigations the representa- 
: of this Division up to date have traveled more 
1125,000 miles. The reports already made in- 
¢ more than 8000 typewritten pages and 900 
ls and drawn charts. 
[ese reports contain some information given in 
ae” which cannot therefore be made public. 
conclusions reached, however, are placed at the 
sal of any manufacturer or any advertising agent. 


Without Bias 


‘jas. Itis made up not of advertising men but of 
)t investigators trained in economics. Its whole 
“ose is that advertising campaigns may be built on 
—not on impressions, not on haphazard guesses, 
-/m prejudice, not on favoritism, but on facts. 
‘work is of great importance to this Company, 
4se it makes our advice worthy of being sought 
¢ by both manufacturers and advertising agents, 
(have found it well worth while. 

serves also in preventing us from soliciting or 
ie advertising which is not sound—from 
sing time and from getting customers whom we 
: inevitably lose, and with them lose prestige. 

¢ are quite as eager to know conditions unfavor- 
; advertising as we are to know conditions which 


it. If any product ought not to be advertised 
ir publications, we want to know it. 


$25,000 Saved 


oT example, a manufacturer of woolens of a special 
acter wanted to spend $25,000 advertising them 
‘igh The Saturday Evening Post. Applying 
esults of our textile investigations to his product 


if as humanly possible this Division works with- 
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and his market, we pointed out what he had not taken 
into account—that the specialized market he hoped 
to reach demanded several widely varying qualities. 
He could never appeal to it with one line of goods. 
The “‘style prejudice’’ was so strong that as soon as 
he had sold one part of the market, the other part 
would reject his line. And the very part he wanted 
most could not be sold at all by advertising in our pub- 
lications. We therefore advised against the use of 
The Saturday Evening Post, and the manufacturer 
saved $25,000. 

This is but one of many cases. 

A manufacturer of shirt waists wanted to adver- 
tise in The Ladies’ Home Journal. We were obliged 
to tell this manufacturer that, because of (1) the pe- 
culiar characteristics of his business, (2) the general 
influences affecting his line, and (3) the type of his 


competition, he could not advertise successfully in ° 


The Journal with the amount of money at his dis- 
posal. The cost would have been prohibitive. 

An advertisement announcing a new automobile 
came to us recently through an advertising agency. 
A car of the class proposed, sold by the methods 
which this manufacturer had in mind, would probably have 
been successful a few years ago. But our knowledge of the de- 
velopment of the automobile industry made us certain that if 
tried today it would fail. We therefore declined the business. 

We believe that in this instance, as in many others, the 
information gained through commercial research enabled us 
to prevent not only a loss to the advertiser but also injury to 
the reputation of the advertising agency, and to our own 
reputation, which would have been the inevitable outcome if 
the advertising had been tried and proved unsuccessful. 


Good Business Sense 


In other words, it is not merely good ethics. It is good busi- 
ness as well. Advertising sometimes has suffered through 
attempting the impossible. It is to the best advantage of 
every advertising organization to urge that commercial infor- 
mation be gathered and used as widely as possible in build- 
ing advertising on sound foundations and preventing waste 
effort—that it do its part to take the gambling element out 
of business and to substitute scientific methods. 

And this is to the best interest of the consumer as well, 
because well-founded advertising means better service and 
worth-while goods for all who buy. 

Our work in commercial research, therefore, helps us to offer 


(1) to manufacturers, practical advice, 

(2) to advertising agents, helpful cooperation, and 

(3) to our readers, reasonable assurance that an article 
advertised in any of our publications is being sold by a plan 
that is economically sound. . 

Which means that such advertising is worthy of your 
patronage. 


Our reports on department stores, textiles, automobiles, 
agricultural implements, etc., are not printed, but are in 
typewritten form at the offices of this Company. Manu- 
facturers and advertising men are cordially invited to 
make appointments to call and inspect these volumes. 


The Curtis Publishing Company 


Independence Square, Philadelphia 
1 Madison Avenue Home Insurance Building 
New York City Chicago, Illinois 


Merchants National Bank Building 
Boston, Massachusetts 


First National Bank Building 
San Francisco, California 
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Milburn Light Electric 
mee “We $1485 


f. o. b. Toledo 


Weighs nearly a ton less than the 
large heavy electrics. 


Costs about half that of the large 
heavy electrics. 


Comfortably seats four passengers. 
Handsomely finished and appointed. 


Cantilever Springs 


100-inch Wheel Base 


General Electric Motor 
General Electric Controller 


orm Gear ess-Bright Bearings 2 
Motz cushion tires as shown—$35 extra 
¢« Handsome catalogue on request. Please address Dept. 25 


See our exhibit at the Chicago Automobile Show 


THE MILBURN WAGON COMPANY, Toledo, Ohio 


Established 1848 
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HE is Miss Stella Williams, 
of New Orleans. We paid her 
over $2000 last year for taking care 
of the renewals and new subscrip- 
tions for The Saturday Evening Post, 
The Ladies Home Journal and The 
Country Gentleman in her neighbor- 
hood. She writes: 
““My Curtis work financed a four-year 
course at college and I am now planning a finishing trip abroad. 

I know of no other way in which I could have secured an 
education, the travel and the spending money that I wanted.’ 
Miss Williams is one of thousands of men and women 
who in their spare time earn the spending money they 
need. We will pay you liberally in commission and 
salary for doing the same thing. You can obtain 

full details by writing to 
Box 733 
THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 
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CLERGYMAN 


(Concluded from Page 9) 


whips across the backs and legs of some plugs 
that were scampering and plunging about. 

The whole matter became clear. If a 
horse be touched up a bit with a whip he is 
inclined to be an extremely spry animal the 
instant one is waved in his direction. Even 
the laziest—one settled in his habits—can 
be so persuaded. Practically every dealer 
resorts at times to this ruse, which is con- 
sidered legitimate—one of the recognized 
tactics in horse trades of magnitude. 

Numbers of stable employees and spec- 
tators at sales have told me that it is a com- 
mon practice to inject dope into a sluggish 
horse before inspection. Doubtless it has 
been done innumerable times by dealers in 
various parts of the country, but I have not 
seen it; and it is my notion that such 
horses could not get past the buyers, assum- 
ing that they were qualified men. 

Very often a buyer will reverse a decision 
and not know it; a horse will get by him in 
the afternoon that he rejected in the morn- 
ing. This is but natural. If you were 
called on to judge hundreds of horses in a 
day it is unlikely you would remember 
every one of them. Knowing this a dealer 
will put a condemned one aside and show 
him again later. As often as not he is then 
accepted. 

The standards set are not severe; nor 
are they iron-bound as to color. And they 
must inevitably be lowered as the war goes 
on and a scarcity of horses makes itself 
felt. A Fort Worth dealer, who has set out 
to supply thirteen thousand head and has 
already shipped fifty-nine hundred of them, 
gave the requirements as follows: Cavalry, 
fifteen hands to fifteen hands three inches, 
weight from eight hundred and fifty to one 
thousand pounds; artillery, fifteen hands 
three inches to sixteen hands, weight from 
one thousand to twelve hundred pounds. 
The age limits are five and ten years, and in 
colors brown, bay and sorrel are preferred. 
A few grays and duns have been accepted, 
but they were exceptional horses and those 
colors are not desired. 

It came as a surprise that the horses were 
not ridden before purchase. The French 
have contracted for broken and gentle ani- 
mals; what they are getting look quiet 
enough, but inspectors do not stipulate 
that they shall be topped before acceptance. 
And you never can tell from merely looking 
at a Western horse—the meekest are apt 


Checking Up Plans 


N INGENIOUS scheme for finding out 
in advance whether the plans for a 
bridge or a great building are properly de- 
signed to withstand the strains that will de- 
velop has been perfected by a noted British 
engineer. 

He makes a little model of the bridge in 
glass, and then sends rays of polarized light 
through the glass. Stresses are indicated by 
the way the light rays bend as they come 
through the glass. Itis possible to determine 
very closely what the stresses are by close 
observation of the light rays. 

If some part of the proposed bridge shall 
have a much greater strain than figured by 
the designers, the light rays will show the 
error. In this way all the elaborate calcula- 
tions that precede the building of a big 
structure can be checked up. 

Though the operation is not an easy one 
it has been found to be entirely practicable, 
and has been used in the designing of a 
great concrete bridge, with a span of three 
hundred and ten feet. 


Refrigerator Automobiles 


EFRIGERATOR automobiles havenow 
appeared, for the delivery of milk and 
other food. A Western dairy is using such 
a car for carrying its products in quantity 
considerable distances over country roads. 
The body of the motor truck is of sheet steel 
in the form of a big ice box. 
Three hundred pounds of ice is carried in 
a tank at the top of the box. The drippings 
from the melting ice go down through pipes 
bent in such a way as to form shelves for 
milk bottles. The inside of the box is zinc- 
lined, and charcoal packing between the 
zine and the steel saves ice. 


to be the meanest outlaws that ever; 
What some of the Allies’ troopers y 
against the first time they mount #] 
awesome thing to contemplate. 

“Pshaw!” said Ben. ‘After tw 
days at sea they’ll be as gentle as 

During the Boer War Great 
bought heavily from this country 
the horses were ridden at inspectio 
ers engaged the best busters in th 
west, and the dust surely did fly 
that year. 

Some fine old hulks were unload 
English army. One of the buyers 
was court-martialed on his retur 
They loaded him up with Scotch ; 
ran past him the halt, the maimed 
blind. 

In that glad season one industri 
dealer contrived to sell a horse five 
omitting the hoof brand—sometl 
repeating at an election! The si 
such methods depends on gros 
on the part of a buyer, and the bi 
could not afford to resort to such tri 
were they so inclined. They exp 
contracts and tricks would be poor 
Even horse traders are learning the 
fied customer means money in thei 
to-morrow. 

The British purchases are shi 
way of Canada, and in Novemb¢s 
losses were reported from pneumon 
resulted in some changes of route ¢ 
precautions. All the French hors 
way of New York or Galvesto1 
twenty-five hundred to a shipload. 

I watched them loading a ‘tr: 
horses at Fort Worth. The shipn 
bound for New York, and every 
extra boarding to keep out the « 
weather being severe. There was 
four days’ run, with two feeds; 
voyage across the ocean; the unle¢ 
weakened condition; the confusio 
rush to the front; and then the 
work on the guns and supply wagor 
rations; exposure to cold more cr 
any they ever experienced; the § 
shells and blinding flashes of the ex 
the battlefield, littered with stiff-le; 
casses! 

“Good-by, ol’ feller!” cried a ec 
one in the last car as the train mo 
“Gee, if he could only talk he’d 
able to tell a story a month from > 
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Rubber Tennis Courts 


RUBBER tennis court has 
been exhibited in England by 
facturer who hopes to open up a ne 
trade. Amateur and professional 
who have tried it differ in their opini 
the whole rather approving the inn 
Green slabs and inlaid strips | 
rubber serve to make the markil 
standard tennis court. 


Glass Ribs 


KYLIGHT glass that will 1 
water is the result of anew and] 
application of an old, familiar scient 
ciple—capillary attraction. The 
designed for skylights in factories, m 
operating rooms, or other location 
a drop of water condensing on the 
and falling off might do much dan 
The glass is ribbed, with eight ril 
inch; and the form as well as the sf 
the ribs is designed to make the 
possible use of capillary attraction. 
of water condensing on the glass 
there strongly. A very slight slop 
skylight will make the drop slide ot 
on one side into a gutter; and ace 
the glass is installed with such a sl 


Magnetic Hands 


AND magnets have come into 
picking up and handling small } 

iron and steel in shopwork. A light: 
attached to a wooden grip, receives 
current through a cord from an | 
light socket to seize and firmly hold 
pounds of metal; and a thumb bu 
ables the operator to switch the ew 
or off at will. 
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RUGGLES OF RED GAP 


(Continued from Page 21) 


‘use they were, I said, and too little 
g in any one feature; too many 
constructed, as I had observed, 
‘tographs printed in the back pages 
1’s magazines; doubtless they pos- 
certain artistic value as sights for 
but considered as food they were 
f any real inner meaning. 
; right,’ said Cousin Egbert 
“Mrs. Effie, she gets up about 
hem pictures, with nuts and grated 
scrambled tomatoes all over ’em, 
yody knowing what’s what, and 
en you strike one that tastes good 
ily a dab of it and you mustn’t ask 
more. When I go out to dinner 
rant is to have ’em say, ‘Pass your 
r. Floud, for another piece of the 
id some potatoes and have some 
the squash and help yourself to the 
elly.’ That’s how it had ought to 
keep eatin’ these here little plates 
p things and waiting for the real 
d first thing I know I get a spoonful 
in something like you put eye med- 
o and I know it’s all over. Last 
as out I hid up a dish of these here 
JImuns under a fern and et the 
t from time to time, kind of absent 
helped some, but it wasn’t dinner.” 
e here,’ put in the Mixer, saturat- 
a slice of bread in the sauce of the 
I can’t afford to act otherwise than 
m a lady at one them dinners, 
minute I’m home I beat it for the 
I suppose it’s all right to be so- 
agant, but we hadn’t ought to let it 
nate our food none. And even at 
w York hotel this summer you had 
e trouble to get fed proper. I 
strawberry shortcake—and what 
eckon they dealt me? A thing look- 
a marble palace—sponge cake and 
| cream with a few red spots in be- 
Well, long as we’re friends here 
I may say that I raised hell until 
he chef himself up and told him 
what to do: biscuit dough baked 
zed apart and buttered, strawber- 
h sugar on ’em in between and on 
1 plenty of regular cream. Well, 
ree days’ trying he finally managed 
simple—he just couldn’t believe I 
t at first and kept building on the 
1 cream—and the thing cost eight 
but you can bet he had me even 
he bonehead smarty had sweetencd 
am and grated nutmeg into it. I 
then. : 
if you can’t get right food in New 
ow can you expect to here? And 
, the idiot, has just fired the only 
yk in Red Gap. Yes, sir; he’s let 
ns go. It come out that Waterman 
aked out that suit of his golf clothes 
ate Kenner wore in the minstrel 
30 he fired them both, and now 
) support ’em, because, as long as 
iends here, I don’t mind telling you 
the coon on to do it.” 
‘that she was referring to the black 
wife whom I had met at the New 
ump, though it seemed quaint to me 
ey should be called coons, which is, I 
a diminutive for raccoon, a species 
nd game to be found in America. 
h to tell, [enjoyed myself immensely 
simple but satisfying meal, feeling 
one with these homely people, and 
orry when we had finished. 
at was some little dinner itself,’’ said 
xer as she rolled a cigarette, ‘“‘and 
yu boys set still while I do up the 
” Nor would she allow either of us 
st her in this work. When she had 
‘ousin Egbert proceeded to mix hot 
from the whisky and we gathered 
the table before the open fire. 
W we'll have a nice home evening,” 
e Mixer, and to my great embarrass- 
he began at once to speak of myself. 
strong man like him has got no 
3s becoming a social butterfly,’”’ she 
ed to Cousin Egbert. 
, Bill’s all right,’’ insisted the latter, 
iad done so many times before. 
’s all right so far, but let him go on 
ear or so and he won’t be a darned 
ter than what Jackson is, mark my 
Just a social butterfly, wearing 
othes and attending afternoon 


, 1 don’t say you ain’t right,” said 
1 Egbert thoughtfully; ‘‘that’s one 
_I got him out here where every- 
ice. What with speaking pieces 


like an actor I was afraid they would have 
him making more kinds of a fool of himself 
than what Jackson does, him being a for- 
eigner and his mind kind of running on 
what clothes a man had ought to wear.” 

Hereupon, so flushed was I with the good 
feeling of the occasion, I told them straight 
that I had resolved to quit being Colonel 
Ruggles of the British Army and associate 
of the nobility; that I had determined to 
forget all class distinctions and to become 
one of themselves, plain, simple and un- 
pretentious. It is true that I had consumed 
two of the hot grogs, but my mind was clear 
enough, and both my companions applauded 
this resolution. 

“Tf he can just get his mind off clothes 
for a bit he might amount to something,” 
said Cousin Egbert, and it will scarcely be 
credited, but at the moment I felt actually 
grateful to him for this admission. 

“We'll think about his case,’ said the 
Mixer, taking her own second toddy, where- 
upon the two fell to talking of other things, 
chiefly of their cattle plantations and the 
price of beef stock, which then seemed to be 
six and one-half, though what this meant 
I had no notion. Also I gathered that the 
Mixer at her own cattle farm had been 
watching her calves marked with her mon- 
ogram, though I would never have credited 
her with so much sentiment. 

When the retiring hour came, Cousin 
Egbert and I prepared to take our blankets 
outside to sleep, but the Mixer would have 
none of this. : 

“The last time I slept in here,” she re- 
marked, ‘‘mice was crawling over me all 
night, so you keep your shack and I’ll bed 
down outside. I ain’t afraid of mice, un- 
derstand, but I don’t like to feel thei: feet 
on my face.” 

And to my great dismay, though Cousin 
Egbert took it calmly enough, she took a 
roll of blankets and made a crude pallet on 
the ground outside under a spreading pine 
tree. I take it she was that sort. The least 
I could do was to secure two tins of milk 
from our larder and place them near her 
cot, in case of some lurking high-behind, 
though I said nothing of this, not wishing 
to alarm her needlessly. 

Inside the hut Cousin Egbert and I par- 
took of a final toddy before retiring. He 
was unusually thoughtful and I had diffi- 
culty in persuading him to any conversa- 
tion. Thus, having noted a bearskin before 
my bed I asked him if he had killed the 
animal. 

“No,” said he shortly, “‘I wouldn’t lie 
for a bear as small as that.’’ And he was 
again silent, sol made no further approaches 
tohim. From my first sleep I was awakened 
by a long booming yell from our guest out- 
side. Cousin Egbert and I reached the door 
at the same time. 

“T’ve got it!’ bellowed the Mixer, and 
we went out to her in the chill night. She 
sat up with the blankets muffled about her. 

“We start Bill in that restaurant,” she 
began. ‘‘It come to me ina flash. I judge 
he’s got the right idea, and Waterman and 
his wife can cook for him.” 


“Bully!” exclaimed Cousin Egbert. “I | 


was thinking .he ought to have a gents’ 
furnishing store, on account of his mind 
running to dress, but you got the best 
idea.” 

“‘T’ll stake him to the rent,” she put in. 


“And I’ll stake him to the rest,’ ex- | 
claimed Cousin Egbert delightedly; and | 


strange as it may seem I suddenly saw my- 
self a licensed victualer. 

“T’ll call it the United States Grill,” I said 
suddenly, as if by inspiration. 

“Three rousing cheers for the U. S. 
Grill,’ shouted Cousin Egbert to the sur- 
rounding hills; and repairing to the hut he 
brought out hot toddies, with which we 
drank success to the new enterprise. For 
a half hour I dare say we discussed details 
there in the cold night, not seeing that it 
was quite preposterously bizarre. Return- 
ing to the hut at last, Cousin Egbert 
declared himself so chilled that he must 
have another toddy before retiring, and, 
although I was feeling myself the equal of 
any American, I consented to join him. 

Just before retiring again my attention 
centered a second time upon the bearskin 
before my bed and, forgetting that I had 
already inquired about it, I demanded of 
him if he had killed the animal. 

“Sure,” said he. “Killed it with one shot 
just as it was going to claw me. It was an 
awful big one.” 
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fails to end robberies.’ Cincinnati Tribune. 


CLEVELAND: 
(Thug was a farmer out of work.) 
BALTIMORE: 
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Savage Automatic, the great home defender. 


Send for free booklet. 


10 
Shots 
\ Quick 


THE 


is the right oil to prevent rust and tarnish on all 
metal fixtures all over the house—andirons, lamps, 
electric or gas fixtures, electric push buttons, 
candlesticks, metal door fixtures, and all black 
iron articles. A few drops of 3-in-One prevents 
gas jet cocks from rusting and sticking. Keeps 
silverware and steel knives bright; polishes cut 
glass and mirrors. Also restores lustre to enameled 


Everywhere 
Caused by Bad Men 


Is Your Home Helpless ? 


“*Mayor Spiegel orders every copper on duty to stop ‘crime epi- \ 
demic.’ Streets patrolled by augmented force—plans shake-up if police department 


Be sure that you get a Savage because it is bu 
pointing your finger’’ even in the hands of.a frig 
lightning shots instead of 6 or 8 in other automatic 
loaded orempty. Therefore safe as a cat around the house. 

Don’t be talked into some other make. Savage is the one automatic that burglars and brutes fear. 

A Brand-New Savage Rifle 

This .22 Tubular Repeater has all the original Savage features —hammerless trombone 

action, solid breech, solid top, side ejection, etc. Price $12.00. Send for circular. 


SAVAGE ARMS COMPANY, 71 SAVAGE AVENUE, UTICA, NEW YORK 


VAGE, AUTOMATIC 
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Aims EAsy 


“Mayor's wife faces pistol as thug robs.”? Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


“Thieves fire house after robbing it.’’ Baltimore Sun. 
PHILADELPHIA: “Bandit holds up room in crowded hotel.”” Phila. Public Ledger. 
“‘Burglars garner record harvest. 
“Bind and gag cashier; get $2800.’ Boston Post. 

“Burglar victims chloroformed in bed; 15 nomes robbed.”” N.Y. Herald. 
Don’t leave your helpless wife and children alone in these times by day or by night without a 


” 


Detroit News. 


ilt for home protecticn—It is built to ‘aim easy as 
htened woman in the dark—Is built to shoot Io 
s—Is built so that a touch or a Jook tells whether 
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Banishes Rust and Tarnish 


A little 3-in-One on a soft cloth will keep your bath room and kitchen 
spigots, faucets, metal soap dishes, towel racks, shower bath and all nickeled 
trimmings and ornaments bright and clean, with little labor. Contains no acid 
or grit. Therefore can’t wear off nickel finish and show brass underneath. 


3-IN-ONE OIL 


woodwork, wainscoting and hardwood or parquet 
flooring. Removes spots and stains. 

Sold at hardware, drug, housefurnishing, grocery 
and general stores: 1 oz., 10c; 3 oz., 25c; 8 oz. 
(1% pt.), 50c. Also in Handy Oil Cans, 3% oz., 25ce. 
If you cannot buy these at your dealer's we will 
send one by parcel post, full of 3-in-One, for 30c. 


FREE—Generous sample and Dictionary of uses. 
Three-in-One Oil Co., 42 EUB. Broadway. New York 


As PorntTING 
Your FINcer 
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In Thickness and 1 Weight—The India-P aper Edition 


Webster’s 


New International 


with New Gazetteer, the supreme authority on ce 
the pronunciation of all geographical names, and < 
with meaning of war terms, is of timely value 
while the whole world is following with breathless 
interest the making of European history. 


This New Creation 


= The Merriam Webster 


hasnearly 3,000 pages, with type matter equivalent 
to a 15-Volume Encyclopedia, within the limits 
of a single volume! Only 234 inches thick, in 
Rich, Full Red Leather eather Binding, with Gilt Top. 


1915 Atlas(“:) Will be Given = 


map 
to the readers of The Saturday Evening Post who 
take advantage of the offer here made to 


Deliver for $1.00 


and easy payments thereafter of only a few cents a week, 
either the India-Paper or Regular Edition in full Red 
Leather Binding (in United States and Canada). 


India-Paper Edition »—> 
Printed on thin, opaque, 
strong, expensive India Paper 
just imported for this edition. 
It has an excellent printing 
surface, resulting in remark- 
ably clear impressions of type 
and illustrations. Whata satis- 
factiontoownthenew Merriam 
Webster ina form so light and 
so convenient to use! This edi- 
tion is one half the thickness 
and weight of the regular 
edition. Size 123% in. x 934 in. 
x 234 in. Weight 7% Ibs. 
Regular-Paper Edition »—> 


Printed on strong book paper of the highest 
quality. Size 1234 in. x 934 x 5% in. Weight 
16 lbs. Both Editions are printed from the 
same plates and indexed. 


The only dictionary with the New 
Divided Page, characterized as “A 


‘ad as a oe ¥ ” 
Stroke of Genius. Nearly 3,000 Pages. Over 6,000 Illustrations. 

: ” TO THOSE WHO RESPOND AT ONCE we will send a copy of ‘ ‘Dictionary Wrinkles” 
containing an amusing ‘‘ Test in Pronunciation”’ (with key), entitled the ‘‘Americanization of 
‘and also a ‘‘Red Facsimile Booklet” of interesting questions with references to their answers. 


The ATLAS 


is the 1915 ‘‘ New Reference Atlas of the World,’’ con- 
taining nearly 200 pages, with 128 pages of maps beau- 
tifully printed in colors with marginal reference indexes, 
besides illustrated description of PANAMA CANAL, all 
handsomely bound in red cloth, size 1014x1354. Mail 
this coupon at once to 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 
Publishers of GENUINE Webster Dictionaries for 
over 70 Years 


BeGood to your B Oo oks 
~ salt S: Co Se SS ; 
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Peatece them ith a“Gunn” 


Only one section necessary to 
start. Dust proof; removable non- 
binding doors; no ugly iron bands; 
easy to take apart for moving— 
and prices lower than others. 

See the famous “Gunn” Sec- 
tional Bookcase at your dealer’s or 
write us for a souvenir book mark 
and our new catalogue (sent free), 
illustrated in col- 
ors, showing Colo- 
nial, Mission, 
Sanitary, Claw- 
foot and Standard 
designs in mahog- 
any and oak to har- 
monize with their 
surroundings. 


“To have this work in the home is 
like sending the whole family to college.” 
Over 400,000 Vocabulary Terms and, in addition, 


12,000 Biographical Names, nearly 30,000 Geographi- 
cal Subjects, besides thousands of other References. 


Carver,’ 


Home Office 
G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass.: 


Please send me, free of all obligation or expense, a copy of 
“Test in Pronunciation,” also “Red Facsimile Booklet,"’ with 
specimen pages of India and Regular paper, and special terms 
on your Saturday Evening Post free Atlas offer on “ Webster's 
NEW International Dictionary." 
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Hockey Skates 


If you want a splendid new pair you 
can obtain them without expense. 
They will be given in addition to 
your cash profits earned by selling 


The Saturday Evening Post and 


The Ladies’ Home Journal 


Thousands of boys and young men are 
making money, building up bank ac- 
counts, establishing business reputa- 
tions for themselves—and at the same 
time winning bicycles, tool chests, came- 
ras, rifles and other splendid. prizes. 
Upon request we will tell you how thou- 
sands af the brightest boys in America 
are earning their own spending money 
and the sort of premiums which every 
boy wants. Address 


Box 731, Sales Division 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Philadelphia, Penna. 


EVENING POST 


Morning found the three of us engrossed 
with the new plan, and by the time our 
guest rode away after luncheon the thing 
was well forward and I had the Mixer’s 
order upon her estate agent at Red Gap for 
admission to the vacant premises. During 
the remainder of the day, between games of 
cribbage Cousin Egbert and I discussed 
the venture. And it was now that I began 
to foresee a certain difficulty. 

How, I asked myself, would the going 
into trade of Colonel Marmaduke Ruggles 
be regarded by those who had been his so- 
cial sponsors in Red Gap? I mean to say 
would not Mrs. Effie and the Belknap- 
Jacksons feel that I had played them false? 
Had I not given them the right to believe 
that I should continue, during my stay in 
their town, to be one whom their county 
families would consider rather a personage? 
It was idle, indeed, for me to deny that my 
personality as well as my assumed origin 
and social position abroad had conferred a 
sort of prestige upon my sponsors; that on 
my account, in short, the North Side set 
had been newly armed in its battle with the 
Bohemian set. And they relied upon my 
continued influence. How, then, could I 
face them with the declaration that I meant 
to become a tradesman? Should I be 
doing a caddish thing? I wondered. 

Putting the difficulty to Cousin Egbert, 
he dismissed it impatiently by saying, ‘‘Oh, 
shucks!”’ In truth I do not believe he 
comprehended it in the least. But then it 
was that I fell upon my inspiration: I 
might take Colonel Marmaduke Ruggles 
from the North Side set, but I would give 
them another and bigger notable in his 
place. This should be none other than the 
Honorable George, whom I would now 
summon. A fortnight before I had received 
a rather snarky letter from him, demanding 
to know how long I meant to remain in 
North America and disclosing that he was 
in a wretched state for want of some one 
to look after him. And he had even hinted 
that in the event of my continued absence 
he might himself come out to America and 
fetch me back. His quarter’s allowance 
would, I knew, be due presently, and my 
letter would reach him, therefore, before 
some adventurer had sold him a system 
for beating the French games of chance. 
And my letter would be compelling. I 
would make it a summons he could not 
resist. Thus, when I met the reproachful 
gaze of the C. Belknap-Jacksons and of 
Mrs. Effie I should be able to tell them: ‘‘I 
go from you, but I leave you a better man 
in my place.’”’ With the Honorable George 
Augustus Vane-Basingwell, next Earl of 
Brinstead, as their house guest I made no 
doubt that the North Side set would pre- 
vail as it never had before. 

Yet there came moments in which I 
would again find myself in no end of a funk, 
foreseeing difficulties of an insurmountable 
character. At such times Cousin Egbert 
strove to cheer me with all sorts of assur- 
ances, and to divert my mind he took me 
upon excursions of the roughest sort into 
the surrounding jungle, in search either of 
fish or ground game. After three days of 
this my park suit became almost a total 
ruin, particularly as to the trousers, so that 
I was glad to borrow a pair of overalls such 
as Cousin Egbert wore. They were a tidy 
fit, but, having resolved not to resist Amer- 
ica any longer, I donned them without even 
removing the advertising placard. 

With my everlengthening stubble of beard 
it will be understood that I now appeared as 
one of their hearty Western Americans of 
the roughest type, which was almost quite a 
little odd, considering my former principles. 
Cousin Egbert, I need hardly say, was im- 
mensely pleased with my changed appear- 
ance and remarked that I was sure a live 
wire. He also heartened me in the matter 
of the possible disapproval of C. Belknap- 
Jackson, which he had divined was the 
essential rabbit in my moodiness. 

“T admit the guy uses beautiful lan- 
guage,”’ he conceded, ‘‘and probably he’s 
top-notched in education, but jest the same 
he ain’t the whole seven pillars of the house 
of wisdom, not by a long shot. If he gets 
fancy with you soak him again. You done 
it once.” 

So far was the worthy fellow from divin- 
ing the intimate niceties involved in my 
giving up a social career for trade. Nor 
could he properly estimate the importance 
of my plan to summon the Honorable 
George to Red Gap. 

Our return journey to Red Gap was 
made in company with the Indian, Tuttle, 
and the two cow persons, Hank and Buck, 
all of whom professed themselves glad to 


Januar 
d 
meet me again, and they, too, w 
enthusiastic at hearing from Co 
of my proposed business venture 
less to say they were of a class th 
bother itself little with any question 
propriety involved in my entering t 
they were loud in their promises 
patronage. At this I again felts 
giving, for I meant the United St 
to possess an atmosphere of qui 
ment calculated to appeal to partic 
ple that really mattered; and y 
plain that, keeping a public hous 
be prepared to entertain agricultu 
ers and members of the lower or 
classes. For a time I debated h 
ordinary for such as these, where t] 
be shut away from my selecter 
but eventually decided upon a t; 
would be prohibitive to all but 
people. 

For two days we again filed 
mountain gorges of a most awkw; 
acter, reaching Red Gap at dusk. 
I was rather grateful, not only b 
my beard and the overalls but on 
of a hat of the most shocking de: 
which Cousin Egbert had pressed 
when my own deerstalker was |] 
glen. Iwas willing to roughen it in 
fellowship with these worthy Aj 
but I knew that to those who had 1 
my careful taste in dress my pre 
pearance would seem almost a litt 
lar. I would rather I did not shi 
to this extent. 

Yet when our animals had bee 
their corral or rude fnclosure I 
would be ungracious to decline tl 
tality of my new friends, who ¥ 
drink to the success of the U. S. ¢ 
so I accompanied them to sever: 
houses, though with the shocking h 
well down over my face. Also, as tl 
hour passed, I consented to dine w 
at the establishment of a Chinese, ' 
sat on high stools at a counter <¢ 
served ham and eggs and some of 
pler American foods. 

The meal being over, I knew 
ought to cut off home directly, bu 
Egbert again insisted upon visiting 
places and I had no mind to leave. 
ticularly as he was growing more ¢ 
bitter in my behalf against Mr. ; 
Jackson. And I had a doubtles 
fear that he would seek the gentle 
and do him a mischief, though fo1 
ment he was merely urging me tc 
It would, he asserted, vastly ente 
Indian, Tuttle, and the cow per 
were to come upon Mr. Belknap 
and savage him without warnin 
least with only a paltry excuse 
seemed proud of having devised. 

“You go up to the guy,” he 
“very polite, you understand, and 
what day this is. If he says it’s ’ 
soak him.” 

“But it is Tuesday,” I said. 

“Sure,” he replied; ‘‘that’s w 
joke comes in.” 

Of course this was the crudes' 
American humor and not to be giv 
ment’s serious thought, so I redov 
efforts to detach him from our ho 
noisy friends, and presently had t 
faction of doing so by pleading the 
be up early on the morrow and wi 
require his assistance. 

But at last we were away from t 
off into the darker avenue, to my 
lief, remembering my garb. I mi 
living wire as Cousin Egbert had : 
I was keenly aware that his ove 
hat would rather convey the in 
that I was what they call in the 
bad person from a bitter creek. _ 

To my further relief the Floud h 
quite dark as we approached and 
selves in. Cousin Egbert, howeve 
enter the drawing-room, flood it w 
and seat himself in an easy chair 
feet lifted to a sofa. He then ri 
voice in the ballad of Lily Dale, ren 
most tearfully. Apprehensive at th 
softly up the stairs and had but rea 
door of my own room when I he: 
Effie below. I could fancy the chil 
which she fastened upon the sing 
heard her coldly demand, ‘‘ Where 
feet?’’ Whereupon the plaintive 
Cousin Egbert arose to me: “Ju 
my legs.”’ I mean to say he had ti 
thing as a quiz in’ anatomy rather 
the rebuke it was meant to be. As 
my door I heard him add that he 
pushed just so far. : 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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Camels 
Welcome Comparison 


We say again that the expert blend of choice Turkish 
and choice Domestic tobaccos in Camels makes a 
smoke that you will find more pleasing than either 
kind smoked straight. Taking it for granted that you 
have a liking for some certain cigarette, buy a package 
of Camels and buy a pack of any kind you think is a 
top-notch proposition, give 


Camel Cigarettes 
Turkish and Domestic Blend 


any kind of a comparative tryout you care to. 
Smoke the twenty Camels and when you 
have finished them we are satisfied that you 
will say, with us, that Camels are a delightful 
smoke. 


It is as much the quality of the tobaccos 
used in Camels, as the kind, that gives 
Camels their flavor. The blend combines 
choice Turkish and choice Domestic 
tobaccos and makes a smoke that is 
delightful. There is no tongue-sting 

nor unpleasant cigaretty after-taste. 


If your dealer can’t supply you, send 10c 
for one package or $1.00 for a carton of 
ten packages (200 cigarettes), sent 
postage prepaid. If after smoking 
one package you are not delighted 
with CAMELS, return the other 
nine packages and we will re- 
fund your dollar and postage. 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO CO. 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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20c Copy—Newsstands. 
A beautifully illustrated 80-page monthly magazine de- 
voted to building, decorating and furnishing artistic homes 
at moderate cost. In each issue are 8 New House Plans by 
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M. L. KEITH, 682 McKnight Bldg., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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The John Scott Medal, awarded to Arthur Atwater Kent by the City of 
Philadelphia, acting through the Franklin Institute, for his improvements 
in Ignition Devices.— November 18, 1914. 


“ATWATER KENT 


IGNITION SYSTEM 


O YOU know the real worth of your engine? 
1D) You don’t if it has old-fashioned ignition. 

Cars with Atwater Kent Ignition do things that 

used to seem impossible. They start easier, ‘‘idle’? more 


quietly, run slower in “‘high,” pull like a locomotive on 
hills, and get away like a startled deer when you step on 


the throttle! 


Constant spark heat at a// speeds—including cranking— 
Correct automatic spark control 


is one of the reasons. 
with unlimited advance is another. 
new; its results are epoch-making. 


SOME REPRESENTATIVE 
ATWATER KENT-EQUIPPED CARS: 


Chalmers Enger King 
Elkhart Hupmobile Partin-Palmer 
Imperial Peerless 


ATWATER KENT MANUFACTURING WORKS, Philadelphia 
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Any $1 Plan Book with Keith’s 12 Months for $2 
135 Bungalow Plans . . 
104 Cottage F Pt gt 
125 Homes cstg. below $4,000 $1 100 


7 POULTRY, AND SQUABS FOR PROFIT, An encyclo- 


(Established 15 Years) 


leading architects. 
Subscription $2. 
Big $1 Offer 
Six Big Building 
Nos. of Keith’s 
showing50Unique 
House Plans, and 
my Book, ‘100 
%| Artistic Homes,” 
}| making a total of 
150 Plans, allfor$1 
- $1. 175 Homes estg, below $6,000 $1 
- $1 125 af : over $6,000 $1 
cement and brick $1 


* $5,000 $1 50 Garage and 40 Duplicates $1 


BOOK AND ALMANAC FOR 1915 
Over 200 pages; with many colored plates of 
fowls true to life; tells about chickens, incubators, 
poultry houses, etc. Price 15c. Money back if not 
satisfied. C. C. Shoemaker, Box 912, Freeport, Ill. 


FOY’S BIG BOOK FREE 


‘S 


pedia of poultry information. Written by a man who 
knows. Leading varieties of poultry and pigeons in 
natural colors. Low prices on fowls,eggs and incubators. 


Frank Foy Poultry Farm, Box6, Clinton, lowa 


Cents we will mail the catalogue 


FY INGEE, Rose§ 


A Fortune to the Inventor 
who reads and heeds it, is the possible worth of the 
book we send for 6 cents postage. Write us at once. 
BR. 8. & A. B, LACEY, 


57 Vari eti es Chickens, Ducks,Geese and Turkeys. 


northern raised. Fowls, eggs and incubators; low 
prices. Mostsuccessfulfarm; 18th year. Larg2 fine 


catalog free. | arkin & Herzberg, Box 134, Markato, Minn. 
(@ GREIDER’S FINE CATALOGUE 


Every Empty Envelope 
Counts As Cash 


To every one who will state where this advertisement was seen and who encloses Ten 


And Also Send Free of Charge 
Our Famous 50-Cent “HENDERSON” COLLECTION OF SEEDS 


containing one packet each of Ponderosa Tomato, Big Boston Lettuce, White Tipped Scarlet Radish, 
Henderson’s Invincible Asters, Mammoth Butterfly Pansies and Eckford Giant Flowering Sweet 
Peas, in a coupon envelope, which, when emptied and returned, will be accepted as a 25-cent cash 
Payment on any order amounting to $1.00 and upward. 
be sent complete cultural directions together with the Henderson Garden Plans. 


arealways grown on their own roots. 64 years’ 
experience. © Satisfaction and safe arrival 
guaranteed. “‘Dingee Guide to Rose Culture’ 
is the most reliable book on roses ever printed. De- 
scribes over 1,000 varieties of roses and other flowers 
and how to grow them. It’s free. Send today. 
The Dingee & Conard Co., Box 142, West Grove, Pa. 


Dept. A, WASHINGTON, D.C, 


Prize-winning, pure-bred, hardy 


and calendar of pure bred poultry; 70 varieties illus- 
trated and described, many in natural colors. A per- 
fect guide to poultry raisers—full of facts, Low prices 
on stock and eggs for hatching. Incubators and 
brooders. 22 yearsin business. You need this noted 
book. Send 10c for it—today. 

B. H. GREIDER Box 12 RHEEMS, PA. 


is the title of the grea*est book on the culture of roses 
and other plants ever published; gives expert experi- 
ence of a lifetime—free Exquisitely illustrated in 
natural colors; offers and tells how to grow America’s 
most famous collection of high grade own-root rose 
plants. This beautiful book—FREE. Write. 

HELLER BROS. CO., Box 110, New Castle, Ind. 


With the Henderson Collection: will 


EVENING POST 


took my hand, with the ejaculation, as he 
did so, of “‘Oh, say, Gee-Gee, what’s the 
use?’’ Then before I knew it he had me 
in his arms—our butter dish was broken in 
the collision—and I was weak enough to 
feel sorry for him and his poor, tragic, plead- 
ing eyes. Then I gave up. If I was silly 
enough to have a little ery on his shoulder 
I had the satisfaction of feeling him give a 
gulp or two himself. ‘‘You’re the most 
wonderful woman in the world!”’ he sol- 
emnly told me, and then in a much less 
solemn way he began kissing me again. 
But the barriers were down. And how we 
talked that night! And how different 
everything seemed! And how nice it was 
to feel his arm over my shoulder and his 
quiet breathing on the nape of my neck. 
It seemed as though Love were fanning me 
with its softest wings. I’m happy again. 
But I’ve been wondering if it’s environ- 
ment that makes character, or character 
that makes environment. Sometimes I 
think it’s one way, and sometimes I feel 
it’s the other. But I can’t be sure of my 
answer—yet! 


Thursday, the ninth. Everything at 
Casa Grande has settled back into the 
usual groove. There is a great deal to do 
about the shack. The grimmest bugbear 
of domestic work is dish washing. A pile 
of greasy plates is the one thing that gets 
on my nerves. And it is a little Waterloo 
that must be faced three times every day 
of every week of every month of every 
year. And I was never properly ‘‘broke’’ 
for domesticity and the dish pan! Why 
can’t some genius invent a self-washing 
fry pan? My hair is growing so long that 
I can now do it up in a sort of half-hearted 
French roll. It has been quite cold, with a 
wonderful fall of snow. Thesleighing could 
not be better. ' 


Saturday, the eleventh. Dinky-Dunk’s 
Christmas present came to-day, over two 
weeks late. He had never mentioned it 
and I had held my peace. But they brought 
it out from Buckhorn in the bobsleigh, all 
wrapped up in old buffalo robes and blan- 
kets and tarpaulins. It’s a baby-grand 
piano and a beauty, and it came all the way 
from Winnipeg. But either the shipping 
or the knocking about or the extreme cold 
has put it terribly out of tune, and it can’t 
be used until a piano tuner travels a couple 
of hundred miles out here to put it in shape. 
And it is far too big for the shack, even 
when pushed right up into the corner. But 
Dinky-Dunk says that before next winter 
there'll be a different sort of house on this 
spot where Casa Grande now stands. “‘ And 
that’s to keep your soul alive in the mean- 
time,” he announced. I scolded him for 
being so extravagant when he needed 
every dollar he could lay his hands on. But 
he wouldn’t listen to me. In fact, it only 
started an outburst. 

“Why, Gee-Gec,” he cried, “‘haven’t 
you given up enough forme? Haven’t you 
sacrificed enough in coming out here to the 
end of nowhere and leaving behind every- 
thing that made life decent? Don’t you 
suppose I ever think what it’s meant to 
you, to a woman like you? There are cer- 
tain things we can’t have, but there are 
some things we’re going to have. This next 
ten or twelve months will be hard, but after 
that there’s going to be a change—if the 
Lord’s with me, and I have a white man’s 
luck!” 

“And supposing we have bad luck?” I 
asked him. 

He was silent for a moment or two. ‘‘We 
can always give up and go back to the 
city,”’ he finally said. 

“Give up!” I said with a whoop. “Give 
up? Not on your life, Mister Dour Man! 
We're not going to be Dixonites! We’re 
going to win out!” 

And we were hugging the breath out of 
each other when Olie came in to ask if he 
hadn’t better get all the stock stabled, as 
there was bad weather coming. 


Monday, the thirteenth. We are having 
the first real blizzard of the winter. It be- 
gan yesterday, as Olie intimated, and for 
all the tail end of the day my Dinky-Dunk 
was on the go, in the bitter cold, looking 
after fuel and feed and getting things ship- 
shape, for all the world like a skipper 
who’s read his barometer and seen a hurri- 
cane coming. There had been no wind for 
a couple of days, only dull and heavy 
skies with a disturbing sense of quietness. 


PRAIRIE 


(Continued from Page 18) 


Even when I heard Olie and Dinky 
shouting outside and shoring up th 
walls with poles, I could not quite ms 
what it meant. Then the blizzard ea 
came down out of the northwest likea 
burst. It hummed and sang, and 1 
whined, and then it screamed—sa 
in a high falsetto that made you thir 
old Mother Earth was in her last + 
The snow was fine and hard—really1 
particles of ice and not snow at all, 
know itin the East—littlesharp-an 
mond points that stung the skin 
It came in almost horizontal lines, ¢ 
flat across the unbroken prairie and ¢ 
anything made of God or man to § 
Nothing did stop it. Our shack a) 
bunkhouse and stables and haystad 
a few pinfeathers off its breast t 
and those few feathers are drifts 
than my head, heaped up against ez 
all of the buildings. 
I scratched the frost off a windo 
where feathery little drifts were see 
through the sill cracks when it first 
But the wind blew harder and hard 
the shack rocked and shook with th 
sion. Oh, such a wind! It madeaw 
and wailing noise with each note ] 
and when you felt that it couldn’t pe 
increase—that it simply must ease 
the whole world would go smash- 
that whining note merely grew te 
the wind grew stronger. How it 
things! How it shook and flaile 
trampled this poor old earth of o 
before supper Olie announced that he’ 
after my chicks for me. I told him 
casually that I’d attend to them n 
I usually strew a mixture of whea 
oats on the litter in the antagess 


night. This has two advantages: | 
that it doesn’t take me out quite so 
in the morning, and the other is thi 
chicks themselves start scratching 
first thing in the morning, and so get 
cise and keep themselves warmer 4 
better health. 

It was not essential that I shoul 
that henhouse myself, but I was p 
with a sudden desire to face that s 
white tornado. So I put on my 
while Dinky-Dunk was at work i 
stables. I put on furs and leggi 
gauntlets and all, as though I were sti 
for a ninety-mile drive, and slippec 
Dinky-Dunk had tunneled throug! 
drift in front of the door, but that 
was already beginning to fill aga 
plowed through it and tried to look 
me. Everything was a sort of sti 
misty gray, an all-enveloping, mi 
leaden maelstrom that hurt your skin 
you lifted your head and tried to lool 
the face. Once, in a lull of the wind 
the snow was not so thick, I caught 
of the haystacks. That gave me a li 
the henhouse. So I made for it on thi 
holding my head low as I went. 

It was glorious at first. It m 
lungs pump and my blood race a 
legs tingle. Then the storm devils h 
in my eyes and the ice lashes snapped 
face. Then the wind went off on a ran 
again and I couldn’t see. I couldn’t 
forward. I couldn’t even breathe. T 
got frightened. I leaned there agair 
wind calling for Dinky-Dunk and 
whenever I could gasp breath enot 
make a sound. But I might as we 
been a baby crying in mid-ocean to 
sington Gardens nurse. Then I knew 
lost. No one could ever hear me } 
roar. And there was nothing to b 
just a driving, blinding, stinging gr 
of flying fury that nettled the nak 
like electric massage and took the 
out of your buffeted body. There 1 
landmark, no glimpse of any bu 
nothing whatever to go by. And I 
helpless in the face of that wind! Itse 
to take the power of locomotion frot 
legs. ! 
I was not altogether amazed 
thought that I might die there, wi 
hundred yards of my own home, so 
those narrow walls within which 
warmth and shelter and quietness. ] 
ined how they’d find my body—dee 
the snow—some morning; 
Dunk would search, : 
I felt so sorry for him I decided 1 
give up—that I wouldn’t be lost, 1 
wouldn’t die there like a fly on a sh 
fly paper! I had fallen down on my 
with my back to the wind, and alrea 
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snow had drifted round me. I also found 
my eyelashes frozen together, and I lost 
several winkers in getting rid of those solid- 
ified tears. But I got to my feet and 
battled on, calling when I could. I kept on, 
going round and round in a circle I suppose, 
as people always do when they’re lost in 
a storm. Then the wind grew worse again. 
I couldn’t make any headway against it. 
Thad to giveup. Isimply had to! I wasn’t 
afraid. I wasn’t terrified at the thought of 
what was happening to me. I was only | 
sorry, with a misty sort of sorrow I can’t 
explain. And I don’t remember that I felt 
particularly uncomfortable, except for the 
fact that I found it rather hard to breathe. 
It was Olie who found me. He came 
staggering through the snow with extra fuel 
for the bunkhouse and nearly walked over. 
me. As we found out afterward, I wasn’t 
more than thirty steps away from that . 
bunkhouse door. Olie pulled me up out of 
the snow the same as you’d pull a skein of 
darning silk out of a work-basket. He half- 
carried me to the bunkhouse, got his bear- 
ings, and then steered me for the shack. It 
was a fight, but we made it. And Dinky- 
Dunk was still out looking after his stock. 
He doesn’t know how nearly he lost his 
Lady Bird. I’ve made Olie promise not 
to say a word about it. But the top of my 
nose is red and swollen. I think it must 
have got a trifle frost-nipped in the en- 
counter. The weather has cleared now and 
the wind has gone down. But it is very 
cold, and Dinky-Dunk has just reported 
that it’s already forty-eight below zero. 


Tuesday, the eighteenth. The days slip 
away and I scarcely know where they go. 
T’ve let a whole month pass by without writ- 
inga word. The weather is wonderful. Clear 
and cold, with such heaps of sunshine you’d 
never dream it was zero weather. But you 
have to be careful and always wear furs when 
you're driving or are out for any length of 
time. Three hours in this open air is as 
good as a pint of Chinkie’s best champagne. 
It makes me tingle. We are living high, 
with several barrels of frozen game—geese, 
duck, and prairie chicken—-and also an old 
tin trunk stuffed full of beef roasts, cut the 
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Fix 


Your 


TRL H ORME ADELANTE 


You can’ state pretty accurately 
every item in your over-head ex- 
pense but one—your credit loss. 
That you can only guess at. And 
how often you miss the mark, you, 
only, know! Because of present 
conditions, your credit loss is more 


Credit 
of a problem than ever. 
Loss Credit Insurance is the business 


In governor that prevents credit losses 
exceeding the speed limit. 
Advance Wars, money panics, bad crops, 
floods—none of these business 
bugbears can increase your net losses one cent when your 
credits are adequately insured in the American Credit- 
Indemnity Co. 

If the year’s total covered credit losses exceed a certain 
previously-agreed-upon percentage of your gross sales, we 
repay the excess. 

Thus your credit loss for twelve months is determined 
in advance and nothing can increase it. 

The cost of Credit Insurance is small compared to the 
security afforded. 


Why not investigate at once the American 
“Actual Loss’”” and the American ‘‘Normal Aver- 
age’’ Bonds? These bondsare the highest scientific 
development in Credit Insurance. They provide 
for a liberal adjustment of the insurance to the 
needs and requirements of any wholesale house, 
in any line. 


Details on request. Our service is for 
Manufacturers and Wholesalers only. 


The American Credit-Indemnity Co. 


I. H. LIONBERGER of New York E. M. TREAT 


Chairman of the Board President 
415 Locust St., St. Louis, Mo. Agencies in all leading cities 
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AL JOLSON’S 
g New York Success 


the big hits of the year—fascinating mel- 
harming verse, easy to play, and hard not 
stle. Your piano needs this plafntive song. 


NEW POPULAR SONG HITS 
3 Rag-Picker”’ 

Me or Leave Me Alone” 

ime Down in Dixieland” 

't Stop Loving You Now’”’ 


BIG INSTRUMENTAL HITS 
way Hunt’’ Fox-Trot 

ly Hunt’ Fox-Trot 

and Turnips” Fox-Trot 

ing Exercises’’ Fox-Trot 

Rose That Will Never Die” Hesitation Waltz 
can get all these song and instrumental hits at 
lworth, Kress, Kresge, McCrory and all other 5c 
[0c stores. Also at department and music stores. 
se on the Pacific Coast 15c per copy.) Mailed 
!, postpaid, for 12c in stamps. 


ERSON, BERLIN & SNYDER CO. 
“Where the Song Hits Originate"’ 
i Theatre Building New York City 


The Chinese 
Woolflower 


The three most popular 
garden flowers the world 
over were all named and 
introduced by us within the 
past 20 years (the Golden 
Glow, Hybrid Cosmos and 
Gladiolus Childsi America), 
a record without a parallel. 
This year we add to the 
trio anothernovelty equally 
unique, equally valuable 
and of surpassing  bril- 
liancy. It will find its way 
over the world as quickly 
as the others did and take 
its place everywhere as the 
foremost garden annual. 
nese Woolflower is a Celosia of new form and 
i, two feet high, with a score of branches each 
ith a great crimson ball of woolly substance 
s its color and beauty all through the season 
the most interesting, novel and showy of all 
ot annuals. 
cts. per pkt. of 40 to 50 seeds; 3 pkts. for 50 cts., 
ith New BLUE PETUNIA and GIANT SUM- 
MOS, free for trial, and Catalog. 

Catalog of Flowerand Veg. Seeds, Bulbs, Plants 
w Fruits free toall whoapply. Wearethe largest 
the world of Gladiolus, Cannas, Dahlias, Lilies, 
nd our stocks are among the best and cheapest. 


LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, N. Y. 


Seeds 


Trees, Shrubs, 
Bulbs, etc., by 
mail, express 
or freight. 
Safe arrival 
and satisfac- 
tion guaran- 
teed. Every- 
thing you 
want for 
lawn, garden 
or orchard. 
1200 acres 
[to growing stock, 60 in hardy roses alone. 
nhouses. 61 years’ experience. 192-page 
‘Free. Write for it today. (89) 


STORRS & HARRISON CO. 
Box 570, Painesville, Ohio 


ima FREE! Any “‘NewEra’”’ 

« MUSIC ROLL 

in our big catalog (sent on re- 
quest) if you just give us the 
names of three player-piano own- 
ers. That's all—no other bother. 
We undersell the world on 
music rolls and player- pianos. 


ey for ANY 
MEW ERK music roll TheLisztCo.,1328Broadway,N.Y. 
TED NEW IDEAS fii'S: 8 
List of In- 
Wanted by manufacturers and $1,000,000 in 
for inventions. Our four books sent 


\tents secured or our Fee Returned. 
Evans & Co., 1 Ninth St., Washington, D.C. 
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right size. I bring them in and thaw them 
out overnight, as I need them. The freezing 
makes them very tender. But they must 
be completely thawed before they go into 
the oven, or the outside will be overdone 
and the inside still raw. I learned that by 
experience. 

T have tuned the piano with a monkey- 
wrench. I did it all by myself. It took 
nearly half a day, but évery note is true. 
And. Dinky-Dunk does enjoy my playing 
these long winter evenings. Some nights 
we let Olie come in and enjoy the concert. 
He sits rapt, especially when I play rag- 
time, which seems the one thing that 
touches his holy of holies. Poor Olie! I 
surely have a good friend in that silent, 
faithful, uncouth Swede! Dinky-Dunk 
himself is so thin that it worries me. But 
he eats well and doesn’t anathematize my 
cooking. He’s getting a few gray hairs at 
the temples. I think they make him look 
rather distingué. But they worry my poor 
Dinky-Dunk. ‘“Hully gee,” he said yes- 
terday, studying himself for the third time 
in his shaving glass, “I’m getting old!”’ 
He laughed when I started to whistle “ Be- 
lieve me if all those endearing young 
charms, which I gaze on so fondly to-day,” 
but at heart he was really disturbed by the 
discovery of those few white hairs. I’ve 
been telling him that the ladies won’t love 
him any more, and that his cut-up days are 
over. He says I’ll have to make up for the 
others. Dinky-Dunk declares I’m so full of 
life that I sparkle. All I know is that I’m 
happy, supremely and ridiculously happy! 


Sunday, the thirtieth. The inevitable 
has happened. I don’t know how to write 
about it! I can’t write about it! My heart 
goes down like a freight elevator, slowly, 
sickeningly, even when I think about it. 
Dinky-Dunk came in and ‘saw me standing 
beside the bedroom window. I pretended 
to be draping the curtain. ‘‘What’s the 
matter, Lady Bird?” he demanded when 
he saw my face. I calmly told him that 
nothing was the matter. But he wouldn’t 
let me go. I wanted to be alone, to think 
things out. But he kept holding me there 
with my face to the light. I suppose I must 
have been all eyes and probably shaking a 
little. And I didn’t want him to suspect. 
“Excuse me if I find you unspeakably an- 
noying!” I said in a voice that was so 
desperately cold that it even surprised my 
own ears. He dropped me as though I had 
been a hot potato. I could see that I’d hurt | 


Why Not Plan Your 
Flower Garden Now? 


First, decide what flowers you want, what 
colors; then choose your seeds very carefully. 
Buy seeds that have been proved by test to 
be true to type, full of vitality and productive. 
Almost any dealer can sell you 


4 
4q7 )» Qian 
FERRY’S SEEDS 
—the kind that has been bred for generations to the 
most approved standards. Ferry’s Seeds are thorough- 
bred—if you buy a packet of Ferry’s Superb Spencer 
Mixed Sweet Peas, you get superb sweet peas, 

not the ordinary kinds you see everywhere. 


Why not try them ? 


Ferry’s White Spencer. Standard and wings of pure 
white, beautifully waved and fluted. An especially 
attractive variety of very large size. One of the very 
best white sweet peas. 


Ferry’s Extra Choice Mixed Pansies. From best named 
flowers of very large size. An extra fine mixture, 
very superior in size, form and coloring. 


Our 1915 Seed Annual will be sent free upop 
request. It is a valuable book for every flower 
lover to have, containing good, sound garden 
advice. Ferry’s Seeds are for sale by dealers 
everywhere. They are not expensive, for 


“The best is always the cheapest. Reliable <@ 
seeds cannot be afforded at half price.” Sage 
wl a 


D. M. FERRY & CO., Detroit, Mich. Leaky 
(Also Windsor, Ontario) 
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EGYPTIENNE 


STRAIGHTS 


CIGARETTES 


The sale of “STRAIGHTS” equals 25% of the 
total sales of 10c and 15c Turkish brands in this 
country. A remarkable record—because f 
“STRAIGHTS” are remarkable cigarettes. Smokers 
have discovered that ‘““STRAIGHTS”’ Quality is far et 
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peg beyond that of other 10c Turkish brands—equal ye 
jOj if not superior to many higher-priced Turkish iO; 
3) cigarettes. [ <4 


Comparison will prove this to you. Compare 
“STRAIGHTS” for rich fragrance, mellow flavor, Is 
exquisite mildness, with any higher-priced Turkish 
brand you know. Judge ‘“‘STRAIGHTS” not as 
““10-cent cigarettes,”’ but as 100% Pure Turkish c 
cigarettes of highest Quality. (@) 


10 for 10c O} 
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& Real Quality | 
v and a Real Guarantee 


~ Keen Kutter Pocket Knives are made 
to last. They have real quality and 
real finish. They are backed by a real 
guarantee. The handles can’t work 
loose. The springs stay snappy. The 
| blades take and keep a paper-cutting 
* edge, because they’re forged (not cast) 
- from highest grade English crucible 
_ steel. All Keen Kutter Pocket Knives 
© are sharpened and whetted by hand on 
»| an oilstone and sold ready for use. They 
must give satisfaction or the dealer is 
authorized to return the money. For 
a first-rate pocket knife buy a 
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The last word in paintis 
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ARES 


ere: 


Pires 


ote 


The best paint makers put it in 
their best paints. The best paint- 
ers use it on their most im- 
portant jobs. 


Act upon the facts given in ‘‘Your Move,”’ 


x 
/f-) St. Louis New York Philadelphia | % sent free. 
| Toledo Minneapolis x 
i Sioux City Wichita | § d 
> fi é 
dy exe [S| The New Jersey Zinc Company 
6 C Pocket*Knite Room 420, 55 Wall Street, New York 
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him, and hurt him a lot. My first impulse 
was to run to him with a shower of repent- 
ant kisses, as one usually does, the same as 
one sprinkles salt on claret stains. But I 
just couldn’t do it. He called me a high- 
spirited devil with a hair-trigger temper. 
And he left me alone to think things out. 


Tuesday, the eighth. I’ve started to say 
my prayers again. It rather frightened 
Dinky-Dunk, who sat up in bed and asked 
me if I wasn’t feeling well. I promptly as- 
sured him that I was in the best of health. 
When I am alone, though, I get frightened 
and fidgety. So I kneel down every night 
and morning now and ask God for help and 
guidance. I want to be a good woman 
and a better wife. But I shall never let 
Duncan know—never! 


Wednesday, the sixteenth. Do you re- 


/ member Aunt Harriet, who always wept 


when she read The Isles of Greece? She 
didn’t even know where they were and had 
never been east of Salem. But all the 
Woodberrys were like that.’ Dinky-Dunk 
came in and found me crying to-day for the 
second time in one week. He made val- 
iantly ponderous efforts to cheer me up, 
poor boy, and shook his head and said I’d 
soon be an improvement on the sys- 
tem—which is a system of irrigation by 
spraying overnight from pipes! My nerves 
don’t seem so good as they were. The 
winter seems so long. I’m already count- 
ing the days to spring. 


Thursday, the twenty-fourth. Dinky- 
Dunk has concluded that I’m too much 
alone; he’s been worrying over it. I can 
tell that. I try not to be moody, but some- 
times I simply can’t help it. Yesterday 
afternoon he drove up to Casa Grande 
proud as Punch, with a little black-and- 
white kitten in the crook of his arm. He’d 
covered twenty-eight miles of trail for that 
kitten! It’s to be my companion. But the 
kitten’s as lonesome as I am. It has been 
crying and nearly driving me crazy. 


Tuesday, the ninth. The weather has 
been bad, but* winter is slipping away. 
Dinky-Dunk has been staying in from his 
work these mornings, helping me about the 
house. He is clumsy and slow, and has 
broken two or three of the dishes. But I 
hate to say anything; his eyes get so tragic. 
He declares that as soon as the trails are 
passable he’s going to have a woman to help 
me—that this sort of thing can’t go on 
any longer. He imagines it’s merely the 
monotony of housework that is making 
my nerves so bad. Yesterday morning I 
was drying the dishes and Dinky-Dunk was 
washing. I found the second spoon with 
egg on it. I don’t know why it was, but 
that trivial streak of yellow along the edge 
of the spoon suddenly seemed to enrage me. 
It became monumental, an emblem of 
vague incapabilities that I should have to 
face until the end of my days. I flung that 
spoon back into the dish pan. Then I turned 
on my husband and called out at him, in a 
voice that didn’t quite seem like my own, 
“Can’t you wash ’em clean? Can’t you 
wash ’em clean?” I even think I ran up 
and down the room and pretty well made 
what Percival Benson would call a bally ass 
of myself. Dinky-Dunk didn’t even answer 
me. But he dried his hands and got his 
things and went outdoors to the stables, I 
suppose. His face was as colorless as it 
could possibly get. I felt sorry, but it was 
toolate. And it startled me, as I sat think- 
ing things over, to realize that I’d lost my 
sense of humor. 


Thursday, the eleventh. Dinky-Dunk 
thinks I’m mad. I’m quite sure he does. 
He came in at noon to-day and found me 
on the floor with the kitten. I’d tied a 
piece of fur to the end of astring. Oh, how 
that kitten scrambled after that fur, round 
and round in a circle until it would tumble 
over on its ears! I was squeaking and 
weak with laughing when Dinky-Dunk 
stood in the door. Poor boy, he takes 
things so solemnly! But I know he thinks 
I’m quite mad. Perhaps I am. I cried 
myself to sleep last night. 
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Wednesday, the twenty-fourth 
surely coming. It promises to beg 
one. I feel better at the thought of 
getting out again. But the roads a 
impassable. Such mud! Such oe 
glue-pot dirt! They have a sayj' 
here that soil is as rich as it is sti 
this is true Dinky-Dunk has a 
Garden of Eden. This mud sticks 
thing—to feet, to clothes, to wage 
But there’s getting to be real 
the sun that shines through my y 


Saturday, the twenty-fifth. § 
month has gone. A warm Chinook 
up the last of the snow. Even Dir 
admits that spring is coming. B 
this only means harder work. He 
they call a rustler out here. He) 
in speed. He doesn’t even wait 
frost is out of the ground before h 
seed—just puts a drill over a two-ir 
of thawed-out mud, he’s so mad 
ting early on the land. He says 
early wheat or no wheat. But 


can’t be financed this spring he has eo 
to me. I know in my secret heart 
that the tractor would have been 
hadn’t been for my piano! The 
hundreds and hundreds of acres 
sod to break for spring wheat. Di 
declares that he’s going to risk eve 
wheat this year. He says that by 
two outfits of horses he himself can 
acres a day, but that means ke 
horses on tHe trot part of the tim 
thinking so much about his crop 
cused him of neglecting me. ‘Is 
nish starting to wear off?” I inquir 
a secret gulp of womanish self-pit 
saved the day by declaring I 
crazy and just as adorable as I 
Then he asked me, rather sadly, i 
bored. “‘Bored?” I said. ‘‘How cou 
bored with all these discomforts? } 
is ever bored until they are comfort 
But the moment after I’d said it 
sorry. | 
Tuesday, the fourth. Spring is he 
a warm Chinook creeping in fre 
Rockies and a sky of robin’s-egg 
gophers have come out of their 
quarters and are chattering and 
about. We saw a phalanx of wild 
ing northward, and Dinky-Dunk s2 
seen any number of ducks. The 
floor is turning to the loveliest of 
and it is a joy just to be alive. I hay 
out all afternoon. The gophers 
going to get ahead of me! : 


(TO BE CONCLUDED) 


Germ-lfree Po 


HE latest use of ultra-violet ra 
“invisible light’’—is to keep swii 
pools hygienic and sanitary. A swi 
pool in the new West Side Young 
Christian Association in New Yi 
equipped with a battery of ultra-vyio 
lamps for this purpose. ra 
No matter how frequently the wai 
swimming pool is renewed, it cani 
ordinary practical use and yet be al 
free from germs. It can be kept 
free from germs, however, and the 
violet rays will do this. Bacteria will 
all die in the fraction of a second 
directly exposed to these rays. I 
these rays constitute the principal 
in the purifying effect of sunlight. — 
A steady stream of water from the 
ming tank is pumped through a 
which is soaked with ultra-violet ri 
the water then flows back to 
practically free of germs. Mere 
electric lights of special design 2 
these rays, and hence this form 0: 
used; but, instead of glass tubes 1 
lamps, quartz tubes are supplied 
the rays will pass through quartz rh 
but find difficulty in passing throug 
nary glass. : 
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Of course the demand for the Eight-Cylinder Cadillac 
is far in excess of the immediate supply. 


More than seven thousand men are working on produc- 
tion. 


Millions of dollars’ worth of parts are in process of man- 
ufacture and assembly. 


Carload after carload of cars are leaving the factory 
every day. 


But the demand is a huge, country-wide condition. 


The waiting list grows smaller with every car shipped— 
but there never was so large a waiting list for any 
high-grade motor car. 


The Cadillac clientele all over the country was numer- 
ous enough and loyal enough before to constitute an 
army of buyers. 


But it has been augmented by another clientele, fasci- 
nated by the eight-cylinder performances. 


All the cars that Cadillac dealers can secure for months 
to come will not supply the requirements. ; 


Meanwhile, it was a splendid and an inspiring thing 
to see so many thousands of the best citizens of the 
country patiently awaiting their turns. 


The reason they were willing to wait, of course, was that 
the Cadillac alone could give them what they wanted. 


They wanted not only Cadillac methods of construction, 
but the certainty of those methods applied to the 
eight-cylinder principle. 


The eight-cylinder principle, simply as a principle—as 
a theory—is immensely attractive, because of the 
promise of surpassing smoothness and flexibility. 


And now that that principle has been translated into an 
accomplished fact by the Cadillac Company, it holds 
for them not merely a promise, but the positive assur- 
ance of a new and superior sort of motoring. 


_ They have seen and they have heard irrefutable evi- 
dence from all parts of the country that this new 


A nation-wide demand for 


The Ejight-Cylinder Cadillac 


Cadillac is a car of practically throttle control—in 
which gear shifting is almost nil. 


They have seen and heard that ordinary hills seem to 
melt away before it; that the car seems to float along 
almost as though it were minus a motor—that it dis- 
closes new delights in care-free motor travel. 


And as the cars are delivered to the various cities, and 
the news of their marvellous performance is spread, 
new recruits are constantly being added. 


We tell you these things for two reasons: 


We want those who know of the waiting lists in their 
own cities to realize that this same condition is 
repeated in every community in every state in the 
Union. 


We want you to know that the waiting list continues to 
be large, not because the shipments are slow, but 
because the demand is so huge. 


And we want those who have felt that they could safely 
delay ordering their Cadillacs to realize that it is not 
altogether safe for them to do so. 


Even if the delivery date you desire is. several months 
away, you will do well to act at once. 


The Eight-Cylinder Cadillacs now in use, and every one 
leaving the factory, will go far beyond our most 
ardent claims for them. 


The waiting list is growing less in one sense, as we have 
said, with every car shipped. 


But, as we have also said, every car shipped means that 
the waiting list will grow larger. 


We are perfectly sincere, therefore, when we say to you 
that the most eager demand you have ever known for 
the Cadillac cannot be accepted as a criterion for this 
year’s demand. 


It will go beyond anything that this factory has ever 
known, and exceed any condition that has ever arisen 
in the manufacture of high-grade motor cars. 


Styles and Prices 


Standard Seven passenger car, Five passenger Salon and Roadster, $1975. 
Landaulet Coupé, $2500. Five passenger Sedan, $2800. Seven passenger 
Limousine, $3450. Prices F. O. B. Detroit. 
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Sherman 


City Hall Square 
Chicago 


A three million dollar masterpiece 
in hotel construction and equipment, 
enhanced by perfect service. 


In the center of the business, 
shopping and theatre districts. 


750 rooms, each with private 
bath, at rates averaging one dollar 
a day less than those of any other 
hotel operating on the same plane of 
excellence. 


Single rooms: _ $2.00, 

$2.50, $3.00, $3.50, $4.00 

Double rooms: $3.50, 
$4.00, $5.00, $6.00 


Suites: $5.00 to $15.00 


Home of the famous College Inn 
Randolph Street at Clark 


HOTEL SHERMAN COMPANY 
Chicago 


<> 
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a There is something 
gy different about this 
window. 


The curtains drape more gracefully, 
unpleasant sidelights are excluded, 
and the curtains do not creep. 


rCurvex 
€@ Curtain Rods~’y 


PAT. PENDING 


are extensible, are stronger than old-fash- 
ioned rods and will last much longer. 
May be had either in brass or white 
enamel finish. 


Ask to see them at your department store or 
decorator’s. Or if you prefer, write us for a 
descriptive booklet. 


TURNER & SEYMOUR MFG CO 
TORRINGTON CONN 
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a Rider AGENTS Wanted 


®@ in each town to ride and show a new 1915 
model ‘‘RANGER” bicycle. Write for our 
liberal terms on a sample to introduce. 

' DELIVERED FREE on approval and 30 
days’ trial. Send for big free catalog and 
449 particulars of most marvelous offer ever 
ta) inade ona bicycle. You will be astonished 

at our low prices and remarkable terms. 
FACTORY CLEARING SALE—a limited 
number of old models of various makes, 
zwy $7 to $12. A few good second-hand wheels, 
| taken intrade by our Chicago retail stores, 
$3 to $8. If you want a bargain write at once. 
Tires, lamps, wheels, sundries, parts, motorcycle 
supplies of all kinds at half usual prices. Do not buy 
until you get our catalog and offers. Write Now. 
MEAD CYCLE CoO., Dept. S-55, CHICAGO 


Print Your Own 


7), ° Cards, circulars, book, newspaper, &c. PRESS 

A BL 2 $5, Larger $18, Rotary $60.Save money. Print 
AA 4/ for others. Alleasy, rules sent. Write factory 
ih for press catalog, TYPE, cards, paper, sam- 

Leste ples, &c. THE PRESS CO., Meriden, Conn, 
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ART FOR ART’S SAKE 


would not think of shipping a sailor until 
that sailor had spent all his latest pay in 
Henry’s pub and run himself into debt more 
or less. Blackguard that he was, Henry 
had some lingering respect for law and 
order. 

Unfortunately for Henry, however, Mr. 
McFadden had none whatsoever. He was 
a very low individual. All he had was his 
art—but that was sufficient. He shook 
hands with his latest guest as one who 
greets a favorite son returned safely from a 
hazardous enterprise, and invited Henry to 
name it. Henry said he would have beer— 
and he preferred it bottled. 

“Son,” said Mr.. McFadden, a little re- 


"| proachfully, “‘when a gen’leman asks for 

| bottled beer in that tone o’ voice we allers 
> | take it for granted he’s suspicious of our 
} | hospitality.” 


And, smiling his broad, humorous smile, 
Mr. McFadden passed a pint bottle of 
local brew across the bar to Henry Ras- 
mussen, who opened it, poured it—after 
first inspecting the glass—drank it, and 
retired to an armchair along the wall to 
indulge in a quiet smoke and reflect on the 
heartlessness of Danny Dillon. 

He did not blame Danny for accepting 
the blood money, for not to have done so 
would have been foolish on Danny’s part; 
but to rob him of two months’ pay under the 
guise of friendship was particularly atro- 
cious. He had not anticipated such utter 
depravity, even in Danny. Ah, well! It 
only went to prove that, oncea man is down 
and unable to assert himself, every man’s 
hand is against him. 

Friendship was, indeed, a delusion and a 
snare; and as Henry Rasmussen conjured 
up a vision of the particularly unlovely 
manner in which he would dispose of Danny 
Dillon, and then reflected that Danny was 
quite safe by reason of the fact that the man 
he had despoiled of two months’ wages 
dared not return to argue the matter with 
him, the terrible rage that enveloped the 
soul of the ex-crimp gave way to a feeling 
of despair at his inability to make reprisal. 
He likened himself to a tiger he had seen in 
a cage at the Zodlogical Gardens in Lon- 
don. It was a particularly ferocious tiger, 
and Henry had taken keen delight in poking 
it with a stick to hear it roar in impotent 
rage. 

“The dirty beast!’ he muttered, refer- 
ring, however, to Danny Dillon. 

Tears of rage sprang to his eyes; fearful 
that they would be seen by Mr. McFadden 
and his patrons, he bowed his face in his 
hands. He was suffering. He was experi- 
encing now, in the knowledge that he had 
been sold, the same misery he had so often 
inflicted on others. When a sailor’s man- 
hood has been ravished it hurts; but when 
a crimp’s vanity has been trampled on that 
is agony. 

Henry Rasmussen, outcast and fugitive 
that he was, had until this morning hugged 
to himself his one priceless possession—his 
professional pride. Now in the knowledge 
that Danny Dillon, eater of the Rasmussen 
salt, had trampled on his master’s art, ex- 
ploited him as he would have exploited the 
first Norse country lad who fell into his 
clutches, Henry Rasmussen felt himself 
degraded for all time. Nothing but blood 
could restore his self-respect, and blood was 
denied him! ; 

Mr. McFadden walked to the end of the 
bar, leaned over, and held converse with 
his runner. 

“Didja notice that Cockney you brought 
in off the Glory of the Seas? Thinks he’s a 
fly guy. He wanted his beer from a bottle. 
’Fraid o’ knock-out drops.” 

“Yes,” said the runner sneeringly, ‘‘T 
did. He’s one o’ them cheap Liverpool 
runners, an’ proud of it. He bragged to me, 
Mart, that if he had a sixpence for every 
one o’ my betters he’d shanghaied he’d be 
rollin’ in wealth.” 

“Well,” said the philosophical McFad- 
den, ‘‘if I had a sixpence for every fly guy 
I’ve handed the sleepin’ sickness to in bot- 
tled beer I bet I’d have enough for a suit 
o’ clothes an’ an overcoat. Look at your 
fresh Liverpool friend now.” 

The runner looked. Henry Rasmussen’s 
head had fallen forward on his chest; his 
hands hung limply at his sides; he was 
breathing heavily, with his mouth open. 

“What!”’ the runner declared. ‘An’ 
you handed it to him? So quick!” 

“Fresh Cockney,” said Mart McFadden. 
“You didn’t suppose I was goin’ to let him 


(Continued from Page 12) 


get away with it, did you? Besides, what’s 
the use 0’ waitin’? There’s the Inneskillen 
still shy three men—an’ the skipper’ll pay 
eighty dollars a head.” 

Mart McFadden came from behind his 
bar, grasped Henry Rasmussen by the col- 
lar, dragged him into a rear room and 
stretched him out on the floor. Then he 
deftly extracted twelve silver dollars from 
Henry’s pockets, closed the door, and took 
up the burden of life again. 

By nightfall two other men slumbered 
beside Henry Rasmussen. About ten 
o’clock that night, at which hour the San 
Francisco water front is dark and deserted, 
a deep-sea hack pulled into Oregon Street, 
a short blind alley in the rear of the City of 
Bergen. Henry Rasmussen and his two 
companions were carried out to the hack, 
which deposited them a few minutes later 
on the boat-landing stage at the foot of Clay 
Street. Here the three unconscious men 
were placed in a Whitehall boat and rowed 
out to the bark Inneskillen, where the mate 
passed a line down to receive his savages. 

Mart McFadden’s runner and an assist- 
ant climbed up a Jacob’s ladder to help the 
mate hoist away; and, with many a “‘ Ye- 
ho! And again! Once more, bullies!” the 
precious freight was finally hauled aboard 
and stowed in the forecastle. 

At six o’clock next morning a tug took 
hold of the Inneskillen and snaked her to 
sea. Just before she cast off, the mate un- 
locked the forecastle and yelled: 

** All hands on deck!”’ 

Henry Rasmussen came out and looked 
round him wonderingly. 

‘“Where are we bound, sir?”’ he inquired 
of the mate. 

“To Liverpool,”’ said that functionary. 
“Run forward, you—and you—and you; 
and stand by to cast off the tug’s hawser. 
Lively now!” 

Poor Henry Rasmussen! Shanghaied, 
sold, and robbed again, like any dirty sav- 
age, and bound for the very port from which 
he had fled for his life! And he called him- 
self a crimp! Small wonder the burden of 
his woes proved too much for him. 

The terrible killing rage enveloped him; 
with a bellow of despair he whirled on the 
mate and struck him to the deck; sobbing 
and cursing, he raced aft, sprang up on the 
taffrail and leaped overboard, for he wanted 
todie. He had suffered enough rounding the 
Horn in the Glory of the Seas; he was not so 
young as he used to be, and he wanted no 
more dog’s body and sea pie in his. Also, 
he had a very natural aversion to returning 
to Liverpool to be hanged. Drowning was 
easier. 

Two Italian fishermen, inbound from the 
Cordelia Banks in a power-driven dory, 
heard the cry, “Man overboard!” and saw 
Henry Rasmussen, with the forlorn hope of 
the hunted, swimming for the shore three 
miles distant. 

There is something about cold water that 
cools a suicide’s ardor; and no sooner had 
Henry Rasmussen risen from his plunge 
than he decided to swim for it. He would 
hold out as long as he could—he might 
reach the beach. If he did not he would not 
feel badly about it; in his predicament any- 
thing was worth trying once. But the tide 
was at the ebb and swept him out to sea 
with the Inneskillen; so he ceased his 
struggles and sank. 

Too late! The Italian fishermen reached 
under and gaffed him with a boat hook, 
and by the time they had hauled him into 
their dory he was too weak to fight. Un- 
fortunately they did not speak English; 
when he begged them not to return him to 
the ship they showed their teeth in ami- 
able grins. The mate of the Inneskillen, 
smarting under the blow that had felled 
him, directed the rigging of a tackle from 
the stunsail boom, and had himself lowered 
into the fishing dory. He carried leg irons 
and handcuffs with him; and after tapping 
Henry Rasmussen with the leg irons to 
bring him to reason he manacled him, bent 
a rope round him, and had him hoisted 
back on board the Inneskillen. 

Henry Rasmussen, in irons in the laza- 
ret, where they fed him on bread and water 
for a week, was an unlovely sight. He 
raved and cursed a great deal; occasionally 
he shrieked, and then the mate would come 
and kick him until he wept. Finally, fear- 
ing for Henry’s reason, the mate permitted 
him to shriek without kicking him; also, 
he improved Henry’s diet, and at the end 
of two weeks Henry Rasmussen promised 
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to be good and do his work. So t 
were removed and the unhappy erir 
out into the sunshine on deck. 

It had been a terrible experiene 
though the ex-crimp did not knowi 
merely experiencing the same agony 
and body he had visited on dozens 
men shipped out by him witho 
knowledge or consent. Had his m 
been so busily engaged on other and 
more important matters, he mig! 
realized this, though it is doubtful 
the knowledge would have caused 
consider the abandonment of crin 
a means of livelihood. Crimps are) 
ally given to philosophical reflectio; 
the deliberation with which the 
gods pursue their grinding. 

He blamed Danny Dillon for his 
predicament. The discovery of - 
duplicity in defrauding him out of 
months’ advance had hurt him, 
with a consuming frenzy of rage wh 
robbed him of his caution. It had 
a fever in his blood, which he hae 
to cool by drinking one small bi 
beer—and it had brought him to thi 
it not been for that wound to his 
sional pride, he would, prior to d 
with Mart McFadden, have talked y 
man, explained his peculiar abilit 
runner, his knowledge of the Scand 
languages, his ability as a shanghai 
homeless and friendless. To have ] 
for employment from Mart McFad 
received knock-out drops instead 
other terrific jolt to his professio 
He hated himself—but he hated 
Dillon more. 

Throughout the remainder of the 
he behaved admirably, for he had, 
darkness and misery of the lazaret 
denly remembered that he was a ¢ 
Henry Rasmussen. He had a full 
beard, and he was ruddier of face ant 
pounds lighter than the man who mu 
Aggie Butterfield; and so he had di 
to make the best of a bad bargain ¢ 
Liverpool. 

On arrival there he would dese 
Inneskillen at night, and under co 
darkness he would attend to Danny 
after which he would again ship # 
Francisco. In San Francisco he 
attend to Mart McFadden. 
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N DUE course the Inneskillen toy 
the Mersey. A keen nostalgia pe 
Henry Rasmussen as the old fami 
assailed his nostrils, to be succeed 
fierce exultation when a runner ec 
the rail and presented him with tk 
ness card of D. Dillon. The red coalo 
in the crimp’s heart flared up int 
flames as he noted the address of D. D 
sailor boarding house. 
“The filthy swine!’’ muttered E 
‘°R’s runnin’ my old pub!” 
The vessel was warped into her 
about five o’clock that evening, an 
the men would not be paid off unt 
the vessel had finished dischargi 
objection was made to their going 
that night. Henry waited until v 
before going, for he desired to walk 
familiar trails of his home town at: 
when he knew they would be pra 
deserted. Though he did not an 
being recognized, still he was cauti 
all things and would take no unduer 
He waited in the deep gloom of @ 
house across the street from his ol 
of business until the last patron ha 
the pub. A few minutes later, when 
came out to put up the window shv 
Henry drew his sheath knife and § 
for the man who had despoiled him 
months’ pay. 
Halfway across he halted. A wW 
came to the door and spoke to Dan 
chucked her under her fair chin and 
her “Old girl.” Henry Rasmussen 
that crimps—even crimps as dar 
Danny Dillon—do not take such lib 
with a ghost; for as the girl stood 
in the light streaming through the dot 
the wanderer recognized the comr 
his happier days, the incomparable 
He stared at her for fully a minut 
turned swiftly and disappeared in th 
of the warehouse. 
An hour later he was leaning ae 
counter in the business office of a mt 
newspaper, looking over the old fil 
presently he found the news he 
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‘had finished reading everything 
g to the mysterious disappearance 
yell-known innkeeper and ship’s 
r, Mr. Henry Rasmussen—for so 
British reporter, in his respect 
ueen’s English, chose to designate 
deman’s profession—the _illegiti- 
och Arden, returned quietly to the 
2 of the Inneskillen and slept the 
the man whose soul is untroubled 
orries and perplexities of life. 
sllowing night Henry Rasmussen 
so uptown, for that was Saturday 
ad he knew from experience that 
sery of D. Dillon would be crowded 
late hour. The following night, 
it would be practically deserted, 
sunday night Aggie would not be 
Tenry remembered that Aggie in- 
spent her Sunday nights with a 
‘the suburbs and returned to the 
Monday morning—at least, such 
n her custom in the days when 
aimed her. And, inasmuch as the 
are creatures of habit, he saw no 
thy she should have discontinued 
tice. 5 
tidnight on Sunday, therefore, 
tasmussen again took up his vigil 
deep shadow of the warehouse. 
anny Dillon came out and started 
up the shutters for the night he 
the street, entered the pub and 
gainst the bar. 
y fastened the window shutters 
mtering to wait on his belated 
n then, coming in, he passed round 
of the bar. He was tired and 
ind almost resented this stray be- 
stomer. 
yewhat surly inspection, however, 
ad Danny that the fellow was a 
o he retired the scowl and brought 
; professional smile. His change of 
as not lost on his guest, who hated 
re than ever for his ill-concealed 
iy: 
nin’, matey!” Danny said pleas- 
Wot’ll be yer pleasure?” 
ny,” whimpered Henry Rasmus- 
awn’t yer recognize yer poor ol’ 
—’Ennery Rasmussen that was?” 
his hard hand out pleadingly, and 
to himself: ‘Yer rotten dawg! 
ow yer some actin’.” 
y Dillon stared for several seconds, 
variety of emotions chased each 
‘ross his evil countenance. 
goin’ to speak to me, Danny?” 
jleaded pathetically. 
» was the whine of the beaten dog 
voice. Danny noted it and took 
f hope. Evidently Henry did not 
While there is life there is hope; so 
extended both fat white hands and 
| Henry’s. 
d, marster!”’ he whispered. “Wot 
eving brings yer back ’ere?”’ 
‘couldn’t ’elp it, Danny,’ Henry 
drearily. “‘Hi didn’t want to come 
ut Hi was beat up an’ shanghaied 
03 they shipped me back against 


|. 
1y ran round the end of the bar, 
she front door and drew the shades 
_ Then he lowered the lights. 
—earn’t be too bloomin’ careful, 
+,” he whispered as he advanced to- 
‘enry again for another handshake. 
hht-o!” quoth Henry—and swung a 
right fist straight and true to the 
f Danny’s jaw. 
crimp went down, and like a wolf 
Rasmussen leaped on him. From 
kets he produced a sailcloth gag and 
tort strips of signal halyard, and ere 
's brain had cleared he was lying on 
or, gagged and trussed up [ike a 
1 pig in a butcher’s cart. When his 
eyes gave evidence that he was 
conscious, Henry Rasmussen placed 
> beside him and sat down for a 
exchange of confidences. 
+a bally fine actor, Danny,” he said 
itly; ‘‘but yer’ll ave to hadmit Hi’ve 
ver one better. That was a stavin’ 
‘ick you came on yer old marster, 
it?—a-scarin’ him out 0’ his busi- 
Y his helpmate. A pretty mark Hi 
listen to yer! Hi’ve read the pypers, 
. Hit was slick work. Yer fooled 
yer fooled Haggie. Yer sold yer old 
t like any bloody savage; an’, not 
t with sellin’ me, yer draws the two 
3 hadvance on me! Yer wanted to 
e stranded in a furrin land, didn’t 
Ter forgot Hi was a crimp an’ never 
‘thievin’ shipmarster do me out 0’ 
ts. W’en yer got the blood money 
old marster yer thougbt ’e was a 
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common savage, eh? Hi’ll learn yer a trick 
or two about crimpin’ yer ain’t learned 
yet.” 

He rose, went behind the bar, and from 
a drawer brought forth Danny’s shipping 
book, in which he noted an order for a 
sailor for the American barkentine Aurora, 
with a note that the man must be delivered 
Sunday night, as the vessel was to sail 
at six o’clock the following morning. He 
brought the book over to Danny and held 
it open, close to his prisoner’s face. 

“Ave yer furnished this ’ere sailor yet?” 
he demanded. 

A look of hope flashed into Danny’s eyes. 
So Henry was not going to kill him after 
all! He was going to shanghai him instead. 
Well, he had shanghaied Henry; so he 
could not well complain. It was all in 
the game, and Danny felt he was lucky to 
get out of it that easy. His silence gave 
Henry a hint of the trend of his thoughts, so 
he kicked Danny and repeated his query. 
Danny shook his head negatively. 

“Very well,” said Henry; “we'll just 
ship that enterprisin’ young crimp, D. 
Dillon, Hesquire, in ’is place; an’ in order 
to myke sure that D. Dillon, Hesquire, 
don’t come back to plague me an’ Haggie 
again, we'll bloomin’ well fix D. Dillon, 
Hesquire, before ever we ships the beggar. 
We'll show D. Dillon, Hesquire, how bally 
little ’°e knows habout crimpin’. ’Ennery 
Rasmussen’s a hartist. ’Ennery Rasmus- 
sen’ll show yer ’ow a ’igh-class crimp works. 
Don’t yer worry, D. Dillon, Hesquire! 
’*Ennery Rasmussen’!l collect’is blood money 
an’ ’is two months’ hadvance. ’Im an’ the 
mate’ll h’ist yer haboard the Haurora dang- 
lin’ at the end of a rope. ‘The blighter’s 
dead drunk, sir,’ says ’Ennery to the mate. 
‘Carry ’im for’d an’ chuck ’im in ’is berth 
in the fo’castle,’ says the mate without 
lookin’; an’ ’Ennery Rasmussen, ’e carries 
D. Dillon, Hesquire, for’d to the fo’castle 
an’ dumps ’im into a vacant berth. 

“ At six o’clock the tug comes alongside. 
W’en the tug casts hoff an’ all ’ands is 
hordered on deck to make sail an’ count 
hoff the watches, the mate finds as ’ow 
’e’s one man shy. Into the fo’castle goes 
the mate. ‘’Ere, you,’ ’e says to D. Dillon, 
Hesquire, ‘houter this or I’ll bust yer bob- 
stay!’ An’ ’e grabs D. Dillon, Hesquire, by 
ig rotten harm to drag the swine outer the 
berth. But the mate finds as ’ow one A. B. 
’as died in ’is cups at night! And the cap- 
tain says to the mate: ‘The next time 
we're in Liverpool Hi’ll give my horder for 
a crew to some other crimp. Hi don’t trust 
this rotten D. Dillon. ’E’ad no business to 
ship a sick man; an’ for that ’e loses the 
shippin’ o’ my next crew.’ But hit’s all the 
same to D. Dillon, Hesquire, an’ "Ennery 
Rasmussen. 

“Now wot d’ye suppose “Ennery Ras- 
mussen doesthen? Listen an’ ’Ennery’lI tell 
yer ‘imself: ’E’ll shave an’ ship some lands- 
man’s rig; an’ w’en Haggie comes in to- 
morrer mornin’ ’Ennery’ll be behind the 
bar, lookin’ natural, an’ as kind an’ lovin’ 
as ’e hever was, ’cause ’e knows as ’ow D. 
Dillon fools Haggie as well as ’Ennery. 
Then ’Ennery’ll tell ’er habout it; an’ w’en 
she asks, ‘Where’s Danny?’ Hi’ll tell ’er 
yer run hout as Hi come in, ’cause yer knew 
there was dirty weather ahead o’ yer. “Ow 
does that little program strike yer, D. 
Dillon, Hesquire?”’ 

Danny’s piggy eyes popped with horror 
at the cold-blooded ferocity of the man. 
He struggled furiously, but a sailor had 
tied the knots that held him and Henry 
Rasmussen merely laughed at his efforts 
to free himself. When he had surfeited 
himself with triumph Henry Rasmussen 
took a small bottle of chloroform from his 
pocket—he had stolen it from the medicine 
chest of the Inneskillen while the skipper 
was ashore—saturated Danny’s handker- 
chief with it, clamped the handkerchief 
over his victim’s nose and held it there. 
Then he went to the till, counted the day’s 
receipts, and put them in his pocket. 

In a rear storeroom off the pub he knew 
he should find an accumulation of sailors’ 
bags and clothing. Thither he repaired, 
returning to the bar with a pair of dunga- 
rees and a rough, mustard-colored woolen 
shirt. He unbound Danny and removed 
the gag, carefully returning both gag and 
binding ropes to his own pocket again. 
Then he removed Danny Dillon’s Sunday 
clothes and dressed him instead in the 
sailor garb, after which he turned out all 
the lights, stepped out the side door, walked 
to the corner and whistled in a certain man- 
ner. A cabby a little distance down the 
street was dozing on his seat, but woke 
and replied to Henry’s signal; whereupon 
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Tell Your Storekeeper You Want 
BUTTER-KIST 


Pop-Corn and Prizes 


Tell him how hundreds of high class 
stores are putting in this famous BUTTER-KIST 
Corn Popper that turns out the big, white, fluffy 
flakes—crisp, crackling and clean—evenly buttered 
with pure creamery butter—and piping hot— 
untouched by hands. 

“Everybody’s” eating BUTTER-KIST— the 
finest flavory, savory treat a nickel ever bought. 


Get This Book of Prizes FREE 


and see the handsome array of valuable articles for 
men, women and children who send us the cute little 
BUTTER-KIST Kiddies and trademark printed on 
every package. 

If your storekeeper cannot supply you with 
BUTTER-KIST, send us his name with a 2-cent 
stamp. Then we will mail you a copy of the BUTTER- 
KIST Prize Book and 6 new pictures of the BUTTER- 
KIST Kiddies to start your prize collection—all FREE! 
See your storekeeper today. 


Merchants! Net Profits 


Up to $3120 Yearly 


Some Actually More 


This beautiful BUTTER-KIST Corn Popper is 
reaping a year-round harvest of spot-cash sales for 
high class department, drug and fruit stores, picture 
theatres, restaurants, cigar stands, etc. Brings new 
customers—increases store profits. 

Small confectioner sells $5 to $16 BUTTER-KIST 
daily. Large department store netted $508.50 in 28 
days! Many making $25 to $60 clear per week. 

Hundreds of records prove that BUTTER-KIST 
Corn Popper earns 5 times as much profit as anything 
else in the store for space occupied. 1 bag in 48 seconds— 
$3.75 per hour. 


Superbly Built—Runs Itself 


No stock to carry—no watching. Stands any- 
where—occupies only 26 by 32 inches—just move 
a chair and you have room for it. Operates auto- 
matically—pops and butters each morsel equally. 

Handsome and cleanly—beautifies your store. Made 
of plate glass, with mahogany, oak or white enamel 
cabinet, metal parts of polished aluminum and nickel. 
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Dealers! Write 
for ‘‘The Little Gold Mine,” F REE 


This valuable new book gives facts, photo- 
graphs, figures that prove profits, and full 
details. Sent free, postpaid. Write for a copy 
at once—every day gained means big money 
to you. (68) 


HOLCOMB & HOKE MFG. CO. 
1601 Van Buren Street 


Pay From Your Sales 


A small payment down puts the BUTTER-KIST 


Corn Popper in your store—all privileges included. 


And it pays for itself quickly. Indianapolis, Ind. 
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MOTOR QUALITY 


For Automobiles 


CRAFTSMAN QUALITY 


For Furniture 


Reg. U.S, Pat. Off. 


Is Guaranteed Superior to Coated Splits 


It averages twice the tensile strength of coated 
ak ae splits, is waterproof, and perfectly parallels the appear- 
MA ance and “feel” of the best quality of grain leather. 
For two years several leading makers of auto- 
mobiles have been upholstering their cars with it, and 
are entirely satisfied. 


Get Acquainted 
Small Sample Free. Large Sample (18 x 25 inches) 50c. 
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Craftsman eg rer Fabrikoid on Sale By John 
Wanamaker, Philadelphia; McCreery & Co., 
Lat fh oa J. & H. Phillips, Pittsburg; John 
Shillito Co., Cincinnati; Stix-Baer-Fuller Co., 
St. Louis; Du Pont Fabrikoid Co., 621 Broad- 
way, New York. 


is perfect. 


fragrance of the tobacco. 
strong and naturally 
adhesive, they are 
rolled easily, with- 
out bursting, into 
perfect cigarettes 
that hold their shape. 
Most important of all, 
entirely healthful, be- 
cause made exclusively 
from the best flax linen— 
a pure, vegetable product. 


Experienced Smokers Prefer 
Riz La Croix Cigarette Papers 


From the Florida beaches to the California resorts, at 
all centers of wealth and fashion throughout the world, 
smokers of experience and discrimination roll their ciga- 
rettes with Riz La Croix papers—because Riz La Croix 
quality insures maximum enjoyment and satisfaction. 


(Pronounced: REE-LAH-KROY) 
FAMOUS CIGARETTE PAPERS 


So pure, light and thin, their combustion 
Absolutely no paper-taste in 
the smoke — nothing but the fresh 
So 
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BZ 
) Zr ™ Two interest- 
P ing, illustrated Book- 


- Z lets—one about RIZ LA 
CROIX Cigarette Papers, the 
other showing how to “Roll Your 


Own”’ cigarettes — sent anywhere in 
U.S. on request. Address The American 
Tobacco Co., Room 1321, 111 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


give comfort, neat appear-& 


= ance and assure the safety 
5, of your eyes. 


On eyeglasses, spectacles or goggles, the Shur-on 


guaranteed and improved mountings, when properly 
fitted, hold the lenses in correct optical position and 


—stick tight comfortably 


The mark in the border of this advertisement is 
the shape of a Shur-on finger grip—that and the 


name ‘‘Shur-on”’ stamped on the bridge protect you Bi 


against imitation, 
Say to your optician or optometrist ‘Is this Shur-on 


made by Kirstein?’’ and don’t be satisfied with a‘‘just iy 


as good”’ explanation. 


The only Shur-on is made by 


What Clarkson 
is Doing for 
the Book Buyer 


N several hundred thousand Libraries in 
the homes of people in every walk of 
life—from the day laborer to the college 
professor and high government official, 
from the persons who buy a few books of 
popular fiction to the persons who pride 
themselves on having the complete works 
of all the standard authors in De Luxe 
Editions artistically printed and bound— 
almost every book was bought from me. 
7? Because, I have no agents and 
sell you just the books you want—all new—many at tremendous 
savings—you examine the books in your own home for five days 
before paying for them. If not satisfied, return them at my 
expense—and—owe me nothing. 


SAMPLE PRICES: 


Library of Oratory, 15 vols.; Morocco; publisher's price 
publisher's price $15—my $15—my price, 98c. 
price $4.75, HomeLibrary, 8 vols., cloth; pub- 
Shakespeare, 40 vols., full flex- lisher's price $4—my price 85c. 
ible Morocco, largest typeand Wild Animals of North Amer- 
best notes of any Shakespeare ica; publisher's price $3—my 
published; publisher’s price price 45c. 
$96—my price $24. Orations, Addresses and Club 
Messages and Papers of the Essays; publisher's price 
Southern Confederacy, 3-4 $1.50—my price 42c. 


Here are De Luxe Editions, Morocco bound, complete works, 
many of them at less than 25 cents on the dollar. Hugo, Kipling, 
Poe, Eliot, Dickens, Thackeray, Scott and scores of others, 


Get My Big, New Catalog 


| My new catalog, sent free for the asking, tells you how to save 
tremendously on thousands of books. It is a course in literature, 
giving nationalities, date of birth and death of authors, the author's 
life and standing in literature, etc. Hundreds of sets and thousands 
of single volumes listed. 

I sell more books direct to the booklover—the individual reader— 
the rich man who insists upon his dollar's worth—the man who 
watches his pennies—and sell them for less money—than any 
other man in America. Every book new and fresh, and guaran- 
teed to please you—you to be the judge. I do not quibble, and 
would rather have a book or set of books returned at my expense 
than to have a dissatisfied customer. 


David B. Clarkson, The Book Broker 
150 Clarkson Building Chicago, Illinois 
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Henry returned to the door and waited un- 
til the cab drove down the dark alley and 
pulled up in front of him. 

Without uttering a word he carried 
Danny Dillon out and placed him in the 
cab. A sailor bag followed, for the sake of 
appearances. 

“The boat landin’,”’ he whispered—in 
the gloom he knew the cabby could not 
recognize him, hence he dared not speak 
loud for fear of being recognized by his 
voice. He sprang inside and the cab rattled 
away. 

At the boat-landing stage Henry Ras- 
mussen paid the rascally cabman the usual 
fee exacted in such emergencies—ten shil- 
lings—and lifted Danny and the bag out on 
the dock. The cabman promptly drove off. 


vir 


LITTLE past one o’clock a skiff con- 

taining Danny Dillon and Henry Ras- 
mussen grated under the towering black 
quarter of the Aurora. 

“Watchman, ahoy!”’ called Henry; and 
a man, holding a lantern, looked over the 
rail and answered his call. ‘Dillon’s man, 
with an A. B. for yer,’’ Henry explained. 
“The beast’s helpless drunk. Pass a line 
overside an’ Hi’ll myke it fast habout ’is 
body.” 

“T’ll call the mate,” the watchman re- 
plied; and a few minutes later the mate 
came out of his cabin in underclothes, 
apostrophizing Danny Dillon’s runner and 
Danny Dillon in choice marine expletives. 

Henry made the painter of his skiff fast 
to the Jacob’s ladder that dangled over 
the side of the Aurora, and when the line 
came down from above he sent up the can- 
vas bag. When the line came down again 
he fastened it securely round Danny’s 
body, then sprang nimbly up the Jacob’s 
ladder and assisted the mate in hoisting 
the body aboard. 

When Danny’s clay reached the rail 
Henry took it by the nape and dragged it 
unceremoniously along the deck to the fore- 
castle. The watchman preceded him, with 
the lantern, and pointed out a vacant 
berth. Henry tossed Danny, face down, 
into it and retired. 

“Ts the old man aboard?’”’ he demanded 
of the mate as he presented, for that 
functionary’s signature, the usual form of 
receipt showing the delivery of one seaman. 

“Down in his cabin,” the mate answered. 
“He’s been ashore all evening and only 
returned a few minutes before you came 
aboard. If you hurry you can collect your 
blood money before he goes to bed.” 

“Thanks!” said Henry, and went below 
to collect his blood money and the usual 
two months’ advance. 

As he climbed down the companionway 
he was smiling to himself in the darkness, 
for his professional honor was clean again. 
The smart business trick Danny had worked 
on him was quite eclipsed by the smart 
business trick he had, in turn, worked on 
Danny; and Henry Rasmussen’s soul was 
at peace. 

The moment he was gone, the mate, who 
had been doing a little thinking, spoke to 
the watchman. 

“Tl have your lantern a minute,’”’ he 
said. “I’m going for’d to paw over that 
new man. When we left San Francisco this 
last trip a scoundrelly crimp there brought 
aman aboard after dark. The fellow was 
dead drunk and I didn’t examine him until 
morning, when we were at sea; and it was 
too late. The damned crimp had slipped 
me an old man with a wooden leg—and col- 
lected full rates on him at that. That 
taught me alesson. I’ll never trust another 
crimp so long as I live; so I guess I’ll have 
a look at this latest arrival. A cripple’s a 
mighty poor man to have out on the end of 
the to’gallant yard in a blow.” 

He took the lantern and entered the fore- 
castle. The watchman followed, to point 
out Danny’s berth and stow Danny’s bag. 
The mate turned his A. B. over and held 
the lantern close to his face. 

“Looks uncommon pale,” the watchman 
suggested. 

The mate bent over the body and sniffed 
suspiciously. 

“Uncommon funny brand o’ liquor,” he 
declared. “Smells like chloroform. Hope 
they didn’t give the savage too much.” 

He laid his ear against Danny’s left 
breast and listened for several seconds. 
Next he felt for the man’s pulse, and finally 
he peeled back the eyelids. 

“‘Deader’n Napoleon Bonaparte!” he de- 
clared in huge disgust. ‘‘Oh, the murder- 
ing, thieving crimp! I’ll fix the scoundrel. 
I wonder what these fellows think I am.” 
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Henry Rasmussen, with his blo 
and the two months’ advance on 
deal in human flesh and blood s 
pocket, was just going over the 
the mate’s huge hand closed over 
He was jerked back and dashed vi 
the deck; before he could even th 
fend himself a pair of handcuffs 
snapped round his wrists, and the 
man was pressing’ a dirty bandanna 
kerchief into his mouth. ri 

In this humiliating state the 
the watchman escorted Henry R 1 
below to the old man’s cabin, y 
mate stated the case with bre 
directness. 

The old man commended his mai te 
perspicacity. y 

“Well, well, well!”’ he exclaimed 
bly. “You can’t use a dead man, e¢ 
Mr. Perkins?’’ > 

The mate grinned; for he was ase 
every inch of him, and he knew 
which direction the wind was liabl. 
Also, he was a big, rawboned, bla 
State-of-Maine man—the kind t 
to get value received and actua 
when he has been swindled in a trade 
most Down-Easters he possessed 
humor. 

“No, sir,” he answered; “but 
use a live man up aloft very nic 
paid for a live man, sir; and I, fo 
no reason why you shouldn’t have 

“Neither do I, Mr. Perkins. This¢ 
runner is a bad, low, vulgar, worthle 
acter, and for his sins we’ll shang 
If I were you, Mr. Perkins, I’d q 
his skiff adrift and stow him in t 
until we’re out at sea. I wouldn’t mi 
the gag; and, to make certain he does 
cape, I’d manacle him to an iron stam 
As for this dead man, of course Dillor 
dered him—kept the chloroform 
his nose too long. Still, I don’t 
there’s anything to be gained by 
the matter to the police. They’d 
us here as witnesses and delay o 
I’m afraid to stay here another day. 
these infernal crimps will steal my en 
then sell the men back to me!” | 

“TI quite agree with you, sir,” sé 
Perkins respectfully. ‘‘But aren’t yo 
looking something, sir?” i 

“Mr, Perkins, sir,” declared the olds 
“‘you are, without doubt, the finest 1 
have ever had in thirty years as m 
Remove the blood money and thi) 
months’ advance from the gentle 
pocket and keep it. The owners would) 
to pay it out to somebody, and that 1 
body might as well be you. You’re 
it. Besides, this scoundrel will be try 
kill you all the way to Frisco; and itl 
fair to pay you for the extra hazard 
voyage.” 

Mr. Perkins made due acknowledg 
of his gratitude. 

“This is my first crimping job, 
said, grinning; “‘and it’s such pleas: 
I don’t wonder the rascals are temp 
in a while. Here, you dog! Wha' 
name?” 2 

“Niels Swanson,” replied Henry 
mussen through the gag. It was a 
mumble. 

“You lie; but I have no o 
Come,”’ said the cheerful Mr. Perk 

When he had secured Henry R. 
in the hold he went forward an 
further exhaustive but vain tests 
in Danny Dillon. Finding none, 
Danny Dillon overboard; and whe 
tug came alongside a few hours late 
Aurora and Henry Rasmussen and D 
all went outward with the tide. 

As for Aggie Butterfield, the inn 
cause of it all—well, poor Aggie 
been born with an imagination, a 
she returned to the arena of, her a 
on Monday morning and found 
locked she was surprised, but no 
hensive. 

When she found Danny Dillon’s 
suit in a formless heap in the middl 
floor, however, she was scandalized. 
she reflected that Danny must ha 
very, very drunk indeed, else he wo Ln 
have gone for a midnight stroll in 
undergarments. é 

However, being a perfect lady, she 
thirty days for Danny to reappear, 
she and Danny’s runner formally to 
the business for their joint accoun 
then she speedily forgot Danny 4 
baffling mystery of Disappearance 
Two. 

It is not well for anyone to dwell t 
on anunfathomable mystery; and I 
thinking always made Aggie’s head a 


| 
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Mutt 
thought all 
tobaccos bit 
the tongue 
till Jeff 
brought 
home some 
“Good 

Old 

Pa Ae 


Ae 


6 Pare ayaa just one thing that makes a 
great cartooner—and that is not humor, 
but human nature. Bud Fisher must bea 
“regular feller” because he makes Mutt 
and Jeffso humanlike. There are lots of 
men who still think that all tobacco is alike and it’s going to 
bite the lining out of your sound box—and that’s all there is to it. 
But the world’s full of Jeffs, too, who have taken our say-so that 


the national joy smoke 

can be smoked by men with mouths as tender as the tooth- 
ache and that there’s never a bite in a whole pailful of it. These 
fellows couldn’t be pried loose from P. A. with a crowbar. 
Prince Albert never bit any man’s tongue and it won’t bite 
yours, because the bite has been taken out by a patented proc- 
ess controlled exclusively by us. Don’t go around tongue sore. 
Don’t put the old jimmy pipe in cold storage. Get next to P. A. 
and know the joy of smoking real tobacco, all you want of it, 
as often as you please, one pipe after another or rolled up into 
home-made cigarettes, and no tongue soreness to pay for 
pleasure. Bea regular fellow—get wise to P. A. 


In the tidy red tin, 10c; in the toppy red bag, 5c; in 
the famous crystal-glass joy jar and in pound and half- 
pound tin humidors, at stores where they sell tobacco. 
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SAY, MUTT, I'VE BEEN 
SMOKING THIS PIPE You ee 
ME AND IT's Gor (My 
TONGUE ALL SORE. 


| 


DON'T YoU Know THAT 


THAT'S WHY. I Gave You 
A PIPE You PooR Simp, 
ALL PIPES BITE YouR. 


THE REAL 
OLD PRINCE 
ALBERT 


THE GOoD 
OLD CAN OF 
P.. 


I LOVE THE Cows 
AND CHICKENS Bor 


Copyright 1915 by R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co. 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO COMPANY, Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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“The Happy 


THE SATURDAY 


Daisy Boy” 


| An Air Rifle 
Like This 


This latest Daisy will win the heart of every boy who 
sees it. It will win the admiration of every man who 
examines it, whether he knows guns or not. 


Ask Your Boy Today 
If He Would Like a Daisy 


Of course, you know what the answer will be, 
for it’s just as natural for a sturdy, independent 
American boy to want a gunasit is for him to eat. 

The Daisy is the gun that will satisfy him. 
While it is built for boysand is free from the dan- 


A real rifle, with genuine pump action—the The Daisy is more than a plaything—it is a 
easiest and smoothest loading action ever de- means of education. It helps a boy in his growth 
vised for an air rifle. Without removing the gun toward sturdy manhood. Along with the fun, 
from the shoulder, it will shoot fifty shots with he gets keenness of sight, quickness of hand, and 
amazing rapidity and accuracy. steadiness of nerves. Give your boy these ad- 


vantages; get him a Daisy and teach him how 
to use it. 


Remember your first gun? Pass along that 
happy moment to your boby—now—with a Daisy. 

Ask your hardware or Sporting Goods dealer 
to show you the new Daisy Pump Gun, or if you 
desire a less expensive or smaller Daisy model, 
you will find a wide range to choose from. 


gers that attend powder rifles, yet it is thoroughly i 3.00 
“‘gun-like”’ in appearance, and has all the accur- The New Daisy Pump Gun, 50 shot repeater . $3.0 
acy of the highest priced magazine hunting rifle. Other Daisy Models. <.\..00 sme 50c to $2.50 


The new Daisy Pump Gunhastaken the country by storm. Never has there been 
such a demand for a gun for boys. Most hardware and sporting goods dealers are 
prepared toshow it. Those whoare not, should order a stockfromtheirjobbersat once. 


If your dealer does not handle Daisy Air Rifles, we will send you. any model 
direct from factory on receipt of price. Interesting descriptive circular on request. 


Daisy Manufacturing Co., 287 Union Street, Plymouth, Mich. 


Y BEST BY TEST 


We will send you two card tricks; 
very perplexing to onlookers, yet any 
one can do them. Also two booklets 
showing over 100 different Magic 
Tricks. All for 10c. The Magic Shop, 
33 N, 13th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


makes and burns its own gas. Costs 
2c.aweek to operate. No dirt, grease 
or odor. A pure white light, more 
brilliant than electricity or acetylene. 
Every lamp warranted. Agents 
wanted. Write for catalogue and prices. 
1 THE BEST LIGHT CO. 

5-25 E. 5th Street, Canton, O. 


Money for Boy Scout Troops 


To place any Boy Scout Troop on a self-supporting basis, as 
recommended by the National Council, we offer a plan by which it 
may quickly obtain a sum entirely without expense. Thereafter the 
plan should pay the Troop a steady income of $15 to $40 a month. 

Do you want money for uniforms, camping equipment, wireless 
outhts or anything your Troop as a Troop requires? Our plan 
provides the money. 

Do you want a Troop bank account opened in the name of the 
Troop, drawing interest and for Troop expenses? We will furnish 
the capital to start it. 


Our plan will help your Scouts to pull together for the common cause — 
“*All for one, one for all.’ It will inspire each Scout to increase the Troop’s 
bank deposit; it will make it easy for each Scout to earn the money for his 
own equipment in accordance with the Scout Law. 


An Offer to If your Troop needs funds for any purpose, you can 
S Onl obtain them without importunity, quickly and by a plan ~ 
coutmasters Only of service to your community. Our offer is not open to 
individual Scouts, and only to a limited number of Troops. For full particulars, 
tell us how many Scouts there are in your Troop. Write a letter of inquiry to 


Troop Finance Department 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 
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TE PORTSMOUTH CONFE 


(Concluded from Page 4) 


as General in Chief of the Manchurian 
Army and Linievitch had taken his place. 
The new commander had a great record as - 
a warrior; he had been first lieutenant to 
the great Skobeleff and shared in his glory. 
During the half year that had followed his 
appointment he had received a hundred 
thousand fresh troops and had fully reor- 
ganized his army. Now he was anxious to 
flesh his sword and had no sort of doubt of 
his ability to wipe out his country’s disgrace. 
With his associate officers he telegraphed 
the Czar in terms almost disrespectful. 
He said: 


“T have the honor. to inform Your 
Majesty that all my comrades and myself, 
after fully discussing the arguments for 
peace and the respective positions of the 
opposing armies, unanimously and reso- 
lutely voted for the continuation of the war 
until such time as the Almighty shall crown 
the efforts of our brave troops with success. 
It is no time to talk of peace after the 
Battles of Mukden and of Tsushima.” 


The Czar himself, but a few days before, 
had issued a manifesto declaring that he 
would consent to no dishonorable peace. 
Yet there were countervailing influences 
that must be reckoned with; threatening 
revolutionary movements were observable 
in his European domains, and the rank and 
file of his Manchurian forces were not so 
enthusiastic for war as were his generals. 

It was at this juncture that the German 
Emperor did his most effective work. Be- 
fore the peace commissioners had assem- 
bled at Portsmouth he had held an advisory 
conference with the Czar on the Russian 
royal yacht in the Baltic Sea. Now, with 
Bussche’s telegram before him, he sought 
once more to calm the troubled waters. 
There were telegrams flying back and forth 
between Berlin and St. Petersburg; and, 
as a result, on this fateful Monday, Witte 


| and Rosen received a forty-word cable from 


their imperial master which held them in 
leash until the final purpose of the Japanese 
should be disclosed. 

In New York and Oyster Bay there was 
a day of impatient waiting. Early in the 
morning we learned that our failure to get 
word from Komura by telephone was due 
to a heavy storm, which put the wires out 
of commission. Later I learned that the 
disturbing message which quoted Takahira 
as repudiating Kaneko was due to the fact 
that for prudential reasons my own tele- 
gram of inquiry had been almost cryptic. 
I had been so brief and had disclosed so 
little and asked so much that it was not 
understood; and a worse than noncom- 


mittal reply had resulted. 


Those Russian Cigarettes 


I made another visit to Roosevelt; and 
after discussing the situation he and I 
agreed that I should announce through the 
Associated Press that evening that the 
Japanese had determined to waive their 
claim for indemnity—this with a view to 
committing them irrevocably to the pledge 
that Kaneko had given Bussche and myself. 

This dispatch was sent out, and of course 
reached Portsmouth instantly. As it was 
read to Komura and Takahira, they de- 
clined to say anything. Witte and Rosen 
thought it a ruse and went on with their 
preparations to quit the place the next 
day. Their plans were well laid. If, as they 
expected, there should be any further press- 
ing for indemnity on Tuesday, Witte was 
to leave the conference room at 11:50 A. M., 
and in a casual way call to one of his secre- 
taries the following Russian command: 
““Pochlite sa moymy rousskymy papyros- 
samy’’—Send for my Russian cigarettes. 

This was a signal; the secretary told off 
for the task was to step to a private tele- 
phone connecting with their headquarters 
at the Wentworth Hotel, in Portsmouth, 
repeat the words to amember of the mission 
standing at the other end, and a single code 


No ee Ng reef ‘oy TE 
ai} ar. > Ce 
Nae aah Sy eer & al a 
Cz. aR ae /\. SCC 


January 30, 


word, already agreed on, should bein 
cabled to St. Petersburg. On ree 
this word in the Russian capital the 
was to be flashed to General Linievite}} 
a battle of the centuries was to begi! 
million men were to participate. 

| 


Such was the plan and such thee 
tion on Monday night. 
On Tuesday morning the London 
and the London Telegraph led off 
dispatches from Porstmouth with t] 
ments of their respective correspé¢ 
These were George W. Smalley of the 
and Dr. E. J. Dillon, of the Telegr: 
They spent their wrath in ridicule 
nunciation of the Associated Pres 
had assumed to know all things and 
serted that the Japanese were. ak 
withdraw their claim for indemni 
a thing was inconceivable. There w 
further negotiations, said they, and h 
alone knew what would result. 
On Tuesday morning Roosevelt 
a message from Komura assuring h 
Kaneko was a quite responsible cen 
and that we had made no mistake i 
ing and in dealing with him. With th 
awaited the result from the naval-s 
room at Kittery Point, five miles 
Portsmouth, with intense interest. — 
Up there it was a situation that, in) 
of dramatic interest, has rarely 
equaled. The conference met. Theu 
secrecy respecting the proceedings 
vailed. Then the fateful hour of elever 
arrived. And Witte came from the ro 
but not to ask for his Russian 
Instead, with flushed face and snat 
eyes, he uttered, not the expected five 
sian words, but two—‘‘Gospoda, mir 
Gentlemen, peace! 
When the conference gathered, 
the Japanese secretary, calmly r 
announced that, obedient to instruc 
from their government, the claim for 
indemnity was withdrawn; Japan w 
not fight for mere money, and peace 
possible on the terms already accepted 
agreed on by the Russian commissione 


Ponto’s Fatal Miata 


NE of the few American war co 
dents who really saw somethin 
European war in its first stages w: 
ing home on the Lusitania not ma 
ago. He sat at the purser’s table, and 
purser one evening told a truthful Ne 
tale of having been on a ship that 
passed through a school of whales in: 
ocean. 
“All of them were sound asleep,” | 
the purser with a wink to an accomy 
“and all of them were snoring. The1 
was deafening.”’ " 
“Tt must have been,” said the corres 
dent; ‘“‘but when I was a boy out in 
cinnati, Ohio, there used to be a whis' 
whale that lived in the ocean just in fro’ 
my father’s house. His name was Pi 
and he would answer to it—answel 
whistling. Yousee, his blowhole was elo; 
with barnacles and every time he spo 
he made a sound like a siren on a fire k 
“Ponto was a great pet with all 
ships that traded in and out of Cinci 
The pilots got to know him, and when? 
were entering port and saw Ponte 
ing about in the channel they woulds 
him and he would signal.back, always 
ing the correct number of blasts. But 
dead now—poor old Ponto! ; 
“One day there was a freighter 
in from Covington, Kentucky, and 
tried to pass her, headed out. But 
confused and gave the whistle for gi 
the port side when he meant th 
board, and the freighter ran him dow! 
stove in four of his compartments, 
sank in nine minutes, whistling for hel 
the very last.” “| 
After which a great silence befell at 
purser’s table. 


SUNKIST 


Picked Ripe from the Orange Groves of Sunny California— 


These Big, Delicious, Firm, Tender-Meated Seedless Navels 


Trainloads are arriving daily in all markets, and Cali- 
fornia never sent better fruit. Heavy and luscious with 
sparkling juice—the most healthful of all fruits. 


In millions of homes Sunkist Oranges are now the standard 
fruit, served every day the year ‘round. 


They are on the breakfast table, in handy fruit dishes be- 
tween meals, and in salads and desserts. 

Serve them daily in yourhome. There are scores of tempt- 
ing recipes. Write for our beautiful book, “Sunkist Salads 
and Desserts.” 


Features of Sunkist 


Sunkist Navel Oranges are seedless. And seedless oranges 
are most convenient for home uses. 


They peel freely. The sections are easily separated. The 
interior fibrous partitions, being fissue-thin and tender, quickly 
give way under fork or spoon. They are never tough. You 
can slice them wafer-thin, or eat them whole like other fruits. 


You'll eat twice as many oranges—and use them every day— 
when you know all that California Sunkist Seedless Navel 
Oranges offer. 


Sunkist Lemons 


Sunkist Lemons are practically seedless— 
juicy and full-flavored. 

Serve them with your oysters—fish—meats— 
and tea. These are beautiful lemons. Sunkist 
sliced, quartered or halved make a most entic- 
ing garnish. 

Use pure Sunkist Lemon juice in every dish 
that now calls for doubtful vinegar. Employ 

l Sunkist Lemons in 86 different ways. Learn 
| what lemons can do to lessen the labors of 
= housekeeping. 


t on Sunkist ’’ 
the Wrappers 


All First-Class Dealers Sell Sunkist 


Oranges and Lemons 


Why This Beautiful Sunkist Silver 
Is Offered as Premiums 


Dealers like to remove the wrappers from Sunkist Oranges 
and Lemons to show the beautiful color of this fruit. 


‘But those wrappers are put on to let housewives know 
when they are getting the genuine Sunkist. 


We offer, therefore, 46 beautiful pieces of table silver in 
exchange for these wrappers to induce dealers to allow 
them to remain on the fruit. Ask for the wrapped Sunkist— 
look for the name “SUNKIST,” because it marks a standard 


in fruit that you want to buy. 


Send 12c and 12 wrappers from either Sunkist Oranges 
or Lemons to the address below and get the genuine Wm. 
Rogers & Son spoon shown in the illustration! Send 25c 
and 24 wrappers if you want the salad fork, or 37c and 36 
wrappers if both are desired. There is no advertising on 
this silver. It is an exclusive design made especially for us. 
If not satisfactory in every way we will return the money. 


Send coupon now for our beautiful free book, “Sunkist 
Salads and Desserts,” describing complete list of premiums. 
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California Fruit Growers Exchange 
A-2 N. Clark Street, Chicago 


Send me free book, ‘Sunkist Salads and Desserts,”” and full 
information about Sunkist Premiums “6f pure silver plate made 
by Wm. Rogers & Son. 


Name —— ’ = 


Street = 


City ee ee ___ State. (294) 
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Old Dutch is Sanitary 

Therefore Safe 
Beware of 7 

Caustics and Acids 


Particularly on Your 


Ma 
AES EVERYTHING 
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Onomy and Efficiency in the Federal 
»vvernment—By Former President William H. Taft 


@ 
Gasoline 
Chassis Prices 
Capacity Price 
1500 lbs. $1090 
114 Tons 1500 
2 Tons 1900 
31% Tons 2500 
31% Tons 2500 
Selous 3000 
See LOns 3000 


The truck question is a big question. The attempt to solve it has 
driven many manufacturers to bankruptcy and caused many users to 
become utterly discouraged. 


To install the right truck—the truck adapted to your service—means greater 
efficiency in your business and a reduction in your operating expenses. A wrong 
installation means less efficiency and increased expenses. 


The General Motors’ Truck Company makes a complete line of both gasoline and electric 
trucks—capacities ranging from 1000 pounds to 6 tons. We have installed trucks in 
most all lines of business in all parts of the country. Our experience enables us to give 
you sound advice as to the size and kind of trucks most profitable for you to use. If you 
can’t use trucks profitably we’ll tell you so. Our small profit—viewing the matter from 
a selfish standpoint—would not overbalance the bad effects of a dissatisfied customer. 


Ours is the largest exclusive truck factory in the world and we are the only 
manufacturers of a complete line of both gasoline and electric trucks. Write 

us freely and frankly and we will help you solve the truck question 

as it pertains to your business. 


You’ll agree the answer is GMC Trucks. 


GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK Co 


One of the Units of General Motors Company 


PONTIAC, MICHIGAN 


Direct Factory Branches: New York, Detroit, Boston, Chicago, 
Philadelphia, St. Louis, Kansas City, San Francisco 


GENERAL MOTORS COMPANY 


TRUCKS 


Elect 


Chassis Pri 
(Without batter 


Capacity 


1000 Ibs. 
2000 Ibs. 
3000 Ibs. 
4000 Ibs. 
6000 Ibs. 
8000 Ibs. 
10000 Ibs. 
12000 Ibs. 
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{E Democratic 
farty while out of 
‘ower for sixteen 
ears assailed the Re- 
Party for its extravagance. 
»yoner has the Democratic 
‘me into power than, in- 
vetrenching, itspends more 
Republican Party. Both 
are properly subject to 
for waste and lack of 


hope to show in this 
hat permanent economy 
Jischarge of the functions 
fovernment must be pre- 
‘an expert examination 
‘whole field of its activi- 
eorganization of Depart- 
offices and bureaus, an 
| amendment of the laws, 
somplete change in the 
( of presenting appropri- 
|ls for enactment. 
(ler to understand the sta- 
s shown by the Treasury 
‘and statements by the 
jiation Committee, an ex- 
jn should be given of the 
le under the statute for 
rng Government funds. The appro- 
(bills for running the Government 
ie at each regular session of Congress, 
ig in December of each year. They are 
( estimates prepared in the Departments 
es, and submitted by the Secretary of 
rsury to Congress. 


‘ndards for Comparisons 


|stimates and appropriations are made 
(ver expenses of the Government to be 
( and disbursements to be made during 
» fiscal year. 

( iseal year of the Government ends June 
» of each year and is known by the year 
‘itends. The second Congress of a re- 
dministration, therefore, appropriates 
(ey for the expenditures from the inau- 
( till July 1st following and for the 
uing and fiscal year of the new Admin- 
(a 

the purpose of making intelligent com- 
| it is well to agree in advance on as 
ile a standard as we may. The grand 
estimates, appropriations and disburse- 
.clude, besides the ordinary expenses of 


icluded in ordinary expenses. 


the Government. 


CARTOON 


‘the Government, many items that are not paid out of funds raised by taxation 
ed as income from Government property. We have built the Panama Canal 
cost is to be paid by bonds; but, in advance of issuing the bonds, annual 
(ures for its construction have been made by appropriations from the general 
‘the Treasury. This is an extraordinary expense, to be reimbursed, and should 


expenditures in the Post Office, other than for the departmental overhead 
ry, are made out of the income earned for service rendered, and amount to more 
ee hundred million dollars. Except when there is an excess of expenditures over 

he cost is not to be regarded as a proper charge against the tax-produced funds 
, and only the deficit, if any, should be charged in the ordinary expenses 


ute requires the appropriation of a large amount, perhaps sixty million 
set aside in a sinking fund to pay the bonded debt of the United States. 


By Former President William 


BY. HERBER T 


Coat-Oil Uncle Sammy 
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Te For years this has not been 
CG] taken from the Treasury 

and is, for practical pur- 

poses, a negligible item. In 
the totals I shall use, therefore, I 
shall exclude these three items, 
which will reduce the grand total 
of expenses by more than three 
hundred million dollars below the 
billion mark which it has reached. 


My Economies 


N JULY 1, 1909, three months 
after I went into office, I was 
confronted with a deficit of fifty- 
nine million dollars, a result of an 
increase in the appropriations made 
by the first session of the last Con- 
gress of Mr. Roosevelt’s term and 
a falling off of revenue. I was, 
therefore, anxious to reduce esti- 
mates for appropriations for the 
year 1911. 

Thelaw provided that the heads 
of Departments should furnish 
estimates directly to Congress, and 
made no provision for intervention 
by the President in respect to them. 
Nevertheless, I issued an executive 
order requiring that no estimates should be sent 
to the Secretary of the Treasury or by him trans- 
mitted to Congress until the estimates had re- 
ceived my approval; and I devoted a great deal 
of time to the cutting down of those estimates, 
with a view to overcoming a possible deficit. 
In my message to Congress in December, 1909, 
I said: 

“In order to avoid a deficit for the ensuing 
fiscal year I directed the heads of the Depart- 
ments, in the preparation of their estimates, to 
make them as low as possible consistent with 
imperative governmental necessity. The result 
has been, as I am advised by the Secretary of 
the Treasury, that the estimates for the expenses 
of the Government for the next fiscal year, end- 
ing June 30, 1911, are less than the appropria- 
tions for this current fiscal year by $42,818,000.” 

Again, in December, 1910, in my annual 
message to the second and short session of the 
first Congress of my Administration, which had 
to make appropriations for the year ending 
June 30, 1912, I spoke as follows: 

“Every effort has been made by each 
Department chief to reduce the estimated cost 
of his Department for the ensuing fiscal year, 
ending June 30, 1912. I say this in order that 


Congress may understand that these estimates, thus made, present the smallest sum 
which will maintain the Departments, bureaus and offices of the Government and 
meet its other obligations under existing law; and that a cut of these estimates would 
result in embarrassing the executive branch of the Government in the performance of 
its duties. This remark does not apply to the river and harbor estimates, except to 


those for expenses of maintenance and the meeting of obligations under authorized 


contracts; nor does it apply to the public buildings bill or to the navy building program. 
Of course, as to these, Congress could withhold any part or all of the estimates for 
them without interfering with the discharge of the ordinary obligations of the Government 
or the performance of the functions of its Departments, bureaus and offices. 

“The final estimates for the year ending June 30, 1912, as they have been sent to the 


Treasury, on November twenty-ninth of this year, for the ordinary expenses of the 
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Government, including those for public buildings, rivers and harbors, and the navy 
building program, amount to $630,494,012.12. This is $52,964,887.36 less than the 
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appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1911. It 
is $16,883,153.44 less than the total estimates, including 
supplemental estimates submitted to Congress by the 
Treasury for the year 1911, and is $5,574,659.39 less than 
the original estimates submitted by the Treasury for 1911.” 

There were supplemental estimates made, however, that 
brought the total estimates for 1912 up to within $1,534,- 
000 of those for 1911. 

In December, 1911, in my annual message on the finan- 
cial condition of the Treasury, I called attention to the fact 
that there was a decrease in the estimates for 1913 from 
those of 1912 of about eight million dollars. 

In December, 1912, in my last annual message, I pointed 
out that the estimate for expenditures for the year 1914 
was seven hundred and thirty-two million dollars, or an 
increase of seventy-six million dollars in the estimates of 
1914 over the total estimates of 1913; that this was due to 
an increase of twenty-five million dollars in the estimate 
for rivers and harbors for the next year on projects and 
surveys already authorized by Congress, to an increase 
under the new pension bill of thirty-two million five hun- 
dred thousand dollars, and to an increase in the estimates 
for the expenses of the Navy Department of twenty-four 
million dollars. The estimates for the Navy Department 
for the year 1913 included two battleships. Congress made 
provision for only one battleship and therefore the Navy 
Department had deemed it necessary and proper to make 
an estimate for three battleships, in addition to the amount 
required for work on the ships then under construction. 
With the exclusion of these three items, the estimates 
showed a reduction for the year, below the total estimates 
of 1913, of more than five million dollars. 

The actual total ordinary disbursements, including 
postal deficiencies, for the last year for which appropria- 
tions were made during Mr. Roosevelt’s term, and the four 
years for which appropriations were made in my term, 
were as follows: 


$659,695,391,. 08— deficiency, $58,734,954.93 
654,137,997.89—surplus,  47,234,377.10* 
654,493,963.47— surplus, 37,224,501.00 
682,770,705.51— surplus, 1,340,524.33 
700,254,489.71—surplus,  34,418,677.00T 
*This included the proceeds from the Payne Tariff and corporation tax. 


+This included the proceeds of the sugar tax, now abolished, and the new income 
tax of the Underwood Tariff Act. 


It should be said that normally there is a justified 
increase in the expenses of the Government from year to 
year, due to an increase in the population and the volume 
of governmental activities. A reduction in ordinary dis- 
bursements like those of 1911 and 1912, below those of 
1910, therefore, showed the effect of my cutting the esti- 
mates. The increases in 1913 and 1914 were due to the new 
Pension Bill, a Rivers and Harbors Bill and a Public Build- 
ing Bill. 

In the last two years of my Administration the House of 
Representatives was Democratic by a substantial major- 
ity. The Democratic Platform of 1912 pointed with pride 
to the action of that Democratic House; and one of its 
achievements, as recited in the platform, was: 

“Tt has passed the great supply bills which lessen waste 
and extravagance and which reduce the annual expenses 
of the Government by many millions of dollars.”’ 


Wilson Administration Appropriations 


HE tabular statement above shows that the expendi- 

tures under appropriations made in the first two years 
of my Administration were $1,308,631,961.36. These were 
made by a Republican House of Representatives. The 
total expenditures for the two years authorized by the 
Democratic House of Representatives that succeeded 
amounted to $1,383,025,195.22. The actual expenditures 
for the two years authorized by the Democratic House, 
therefore, exceeded those authorized by the preceding 
Republican House by $74,393,233.86. 

I do not criticize this increase. I signed the bills that 
made it. But, in view of the fact that the Democratic 
House passed them, the claim made in the platform that 
the Democratic House had lessened waste and extrava- 
gance, and reduced the annual expenses of the Govern- 
ment by many millions of dollars must be taken as a bit 
of humor. 

One plank of the Democratic Platform of 1912 read as 
follows: 

REPUBLICAN EXTRAVAGANCE 

“We denounce the profligate waste of the money wrung 
from the people by oppressive taxation through lavish 
appropriations of recent Republican Congresses, which 
have kept taxes high and reduced the purchasing power 
of the people’s toil. We demand a return to that simplicity 
and economy which befit a democratic Government, and a 
reduction in the number of useless offices, the salaries of 
which drain the substance of the people.” 

In view of this declaration we should naturally expect 
a very material decrease in appropriation bills under a 
government that is all Democratic—Executive, Senate 
and House. Instead of that we find the total of appropria- 
tions for the ordinary expenses of the Government for the 


year ending June 30, 1915, is $720,603,435.30, while that 
of the appropriations for the year ending June 30, 1914, 
was $7038,482,124. 

More than this, the Pension Act for 1915 shows a falling 
off, by reason of the death of the veterans, of four million 
dollars, which hardly evidences the exercise of Democratic 
economy. And it should be further noted that, by Senator 
Burton’s filibuster and not with any assistance of the Dem- 
ocratic Party, the total of the Riversand Harbors Bill appro- 
priation was cut down from fifty-three million dollars to 
twenty million dollars—a saving of thirty-three million 
dollars. In spite of both these reductions, not to be cred- 
ited to the Administration or Congress, the increase in the 
1915 appropriations over those of 1914 was $17,121,311.30. 

It is interesting, also, to note the language of the plank 
of the Baltimore Platform already quoted, calling for “a 
reduction in the number of useless offices, the salaries of 
which drain the substance of the people’s toil,” in the light 
of the increase of offices provided for by this Congress in 
the appropriations for 1915, and of permanent annual 
expenditures due to that cause. The official record shows 
that the number of specific new offices created was 14,256, 
with salaries attached thereto of $16,212,132; and that 
the number of offices abolished was 8734, with salaries 
attached of $9,235,083. This makes a net increase of 5522 
specific new offices, with specific salaries amounting to 
$6,977,049. 


Estimates for 1916 


N ADDITION to this, other new offices were created, 

without specifying the number or amount of each salary, 
involving an outlay of $8,400,000 annually, or a total in- 
crease in the annual expenditures for new offices of $15,377,- 
049. This would seem to indicate that the plank of the 
platform I have quoted was not to stand on but to get in on. 

Coming now to the estimates for the expenditures of the 
year ending June 30, 1916, to be appropriated at the pres- 
ent short session of Congress, we find by the statement of 
the Secretary of the Treasury that they ask an increase of 
$15,511,194.50 over the appropriations for the year 1915; 
and that, in addition, on the first day of the session, sup- 
plemental estimates were sent to Congress amounting to 
four million dollars or more, which will increase the total 
estimates to about twenty million dollars for 1916 beyond 
the appropriations for 1915. Other supplemental esti- 
mates will doubtless carry this excess over the previous 
year to a considerably higher figure. 

J am not now concerned with the question of the extray- 
agant character of these Democratic estimates and appro- 
priations. I refer to them only to show the lack of sincerity 
of the Democrats in their platform promises. 

But the strongest evidence of the disingenuous character 
of their professions of economy is in the attitude of the 
last Democratic House and of the present Democratic 
Administration toward any effort to improve the present 
conditions in this regard. Under the authority of a Repub- 
lican Congress I appointed a commission of experts to 
institute an inquiry into our present governmental organ- 
ization and methods, with a view to recommending the 
changes needed to promote economy and efficiency. The 
work of this commission was most thorough, as far as it 
went, and was embodied in extended reports. The last 
Democratic House manifested its hostility to the work of 
the commission, in a way I shall describe later, and cut off 
the needed appropriations for its continuance. 

Under the present Administration not a step has been 
taken in this direction. No advantage has been derived 
from most valuable work already done and preserved in 
Government records, and no further work of the same kind 
has been projected. The New Freedom now being enjoyed 
under Administration auspices has been described in glow- 
ing terms; but real reform in the methods of governmental 
business, which might materially lighten the growing 
financial burden of the New Freedom, has not had any 
serious attention. It is true that in President Wilson’s last 
message to Congress he referred to the subject of govern- 
mental economy. I quote his language: 

“The duty of economy is not debatable. It is manifest 
and imperative. In the appropriations we pass we are 
spending the money of the great people whose servants we 
are—not our own. We are trustees and responsible stew- 
ards in the spending. The only thing debatable, and on 
which we should be careful to make our thought and pur- 
pose clear, is the kind of economy demanded of us. , I 
assert with the greatest confidence that the people of the 
United States are not jealous of the amount their Govern- 
ment costs if they are sure that they get what they need 
and desire for the outlay; that the money is being spent 
for objects of which they approve; and that it is being 
applied with good business sense and management. 

“Governments grow piecemeal, both in their tasks and in 
the means by which those tasks are to be performed; and 
very few governments are organized, I venture to say, as 
wise and experienced business men would organize them if 
they had a clean sheet of paper to write on. Certainly the 
Government of the United Statesis not. I thinkit is gener- 
ally agreed that there should be a systematic reorganization 
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and reassembling of its parts, so as to secure gre 
ciency and effect considerable savings in expen 
the amount of money saved in that way would, I 
though no doubt considerable in itself, running it 
into the millions, be relatively small—small, 17 
proportion to the total necessary outlays of the i 
ment. It would be thoroughly worth effecting, | 
saving would, great or small. Our duty is not al 
the scale of the saving. But my point is that th; 
of the United States do not wish to curtail the act, 
this Government—they wish, rather, to enlarge tk 
with every enlargement, with the mere growth, 
of the country itself, there must come, of course, : 
itable increase of expense. The sort of economy \ 
to practice may be effected, and ought to be effe 
careful study and assessment of the tasks to be pe 
and the money spent ought to be made to - 
possible returns in efficiency and achievement. 
good stewards, we should so account for every doll 
appropriations as to make it perfectly evident wh 
spent for and in what way it was spent. 

“Tt is not expenditure but extravagance that » 
fear, being criticized for not paying for the legitime 
prises and undertakings of a great Governmen 
people command what it should be, but adding 
benefit only a few or pouring money out for what 
have been undertaken at all, or might have he 
poned, or better and more economically conee} 
carried out. The nation is not niggardly; it is ve 
ous. It will chide us only if we forget for whon 
money out and whose money it is we pay. 1 
large and general standards, but they are not | 
of application to particular cases.’ 

To one convinced of the urgent need of radia 
in organization and business method to secure ¢ 
the President’s words are disappointing. It is | 
he says, but what he does not say, that is discouw 

If the President was anxious to induce Congre; 
vide for a commission—and the reorganizatio 
Government for economic purposes can be effec 
other way—he was not happy in the general impr 
language gives. A master of style, as he is, if he ha 
the subject of compelling importance, he certair 
have used words better calculated to stir the 
Congress. a 

It is impossible to escape the feeling, after re 
words, that sound and wholesome as are his gener; 
he minimizes the importance of economy in the 
he places on the necessity for large appropriations’ 
plish large purposes, and on the generosity of tl 
in welcoming such liberal provision. He gives; 
intimation that the sum to be saved by economica. 
is small. In this way he takes away from his cas 
ence to reorganization of Government, as the on 


way of effecting economy, all force and signifi ce 


2 
Le 
The Boast of Senator Aldrich | 


Ae minor political importance that Preside 
evidently assigns to this issue of economy in thi 
methods of the Government is probably a corree 
Rarely, indeed, can the people, as a whole, be ror 
benefit of a policy the discussion of which involve es) 
recital of figures or a detailed explanation of a cl 
plan of governmental reorganization. 

Reforms of this kind are the result of the ha rd 
work in the closet. They cannot be exploited in 
They tire the audience. Those who effect the D1 
erally be contented with a consciousness of gor 
rendered, and must not look for the reward 0 
approval. It is only when hard times are at 
taxes pinch that an Administration may find it 
to such a reform “bad politics.” ' 

I venture to think that President Wilson’s e 
the amount that can be saved by improving th¢ 
and business methods of running the Governmen 
Senator Aldrich said on the floor of the Senate 
could run the Government as a business was run, 
he could save three hundred million dollars a y) 
sum now expended. This statement was u 
Democratic friends as a basis for an attack on R 
management, but it has served no other purpose 
if we may judge by their conduct. 

Senator Aldrich had a long experience in gov 
matters, but his remark must have been predica 
elimination of certain expenses that a privat 
should never have and that a popular Governm: 
escape. The manager of a country-wide priva 
would certainly not be burdened with military 
with the cost of unprofitable, dignified archite 
public buildings. He would certainly reduce 
harbor improvement to that on which a clear 
business profit, in cheapened transportation, cov 
culated with reasonable certainty. In this wa) 
cut present governmental expenditures at least 
dred million dollars a year. Such retrench 
impracticable in a Government organized and 
as ours is. One hundred million dollars, however 
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to save in a reorganization of the Government, a 
on of offices, and an improvement of business 
is that are practicable. 
: what the commission reported to me I think this is 
», Certainly it is not unreasonable to hope that at 
fty million dollars annually might be so saved. 
will be noted, would require a saving of not more 
ve per cent on our total annual expenditures of a 
Of course the struggle in achieving such a reduc- 
ll be great. In swallowing thirty million dollars in 
p for a government subsidized and operated mer- 
narine, the intensity of effort needed to save what 
dso easily, may seem hardly worth while. But 
nt Wilson and we should remember that the fifty 
3 would be thus saved each year, and would not 
‘Ip to meet the original capital outgo in the enter- 
have named, which he has so much at heart, and 
+s that are being proposed, but would serve to meet 
cits each year that are certain to comein Government 
on, no matter how skillfully they may be concealed 
qusiastic heads of departments and bureaus. 
ret to note in President Wilson’s remarks on this 
, taken with his specific recommendations on other 
‘sin this and other messages, a gradual yielding to 
i a doctrine that the Government, by legisla- 
cecutive action and taxes, can do everything and 
ig needed to make the people happier and more 
‘ous. His party is likely to go fast enough in this 
m without encouragement from him. Such a spirit 
‘ying states and municipalities into heavier and 
burdens of indebtedness, and nothing will save 


‘om bankruptcy but what is now at hand in the case 
y of them—the healthy brake of a lack of credit. 
hormous tax-producing resources of the United 
postpone such a day of reckoning too far to give us 
“ral Government the early benefit of the same useful 


g. 
idoxical as it may appear, the enlargement of gov- 
it functions into what has heretofore been the field 
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(OST of us do not know whether Laysan is a 
dentifrice, a disease or a moving picture. In 
’ reality it is an island, a low uplift of lava, sand 
‘\osphate rock, which lies in the extreme western 
f the Hawaiian Archipelago. It is a part of the 
ing Islands Reservation, which, under President 
elt, was set apart on February 3, 1909, as a sanc- 
‘or birds. 
san is not a very large portion of our possessions, but 
attached to it what perhaps you will call one of the 
iorrifying stories you ever heard. How you will 
that story will be measured by your creed of life. 
believe that the raw resources of Nature were made 
mediate utilization for the good of civilization, then 
SS you may regard the story of Laysan as only an 
it. If, on the other hand, you are disposed to bursts 
er and to hot angers when you hear of useless cruelty 
aste and greed—if, indeed, you have some lurking 
fair play left about you—then Laysan may perhaps 
9 you something quite different. 
‘Is On our way to the Philippines, not far from 
y Island, that desolate spot where we maintain a 
‘able station. Locate it on the map and you will 


Raids in 1909 and 1910 


Laysan Albatross Rookery a Few Years Previous to the Japanese 


of private enterprise is not accompanied by greater econ- 
omy and efficiency, and a closer approximation to business 
methods, either by the strengthening of civil service laws, 
their stricter enforcement, or in other ways. 

We are, however, going to have a great reaction in this 
matter. Wisconsin, one of two or three sources of the 
new doctrine, has already felt it, and the people have 
ungratefully and unfeelingly rejected the further service 
of their saviors. 

When the followers of Jefferson come to meet in conven- 
tion in 1916, unless they bring forth works meet for repent- 
ance during the next two years, they will find it a little 
difficult to make their acts seem consistent with his teach- 
ing. Unless they take some steps to change the conditions 
they have created with their appropriations, which Mr. 
Fitzgerald, chairman of the House Committee on Appro- 
priations, correctly described as ‘‘a horrible mess,’”’ they 
may find that, under the unusual conditions likely to pre- 
vail, Governmental economy has become an issue of some 
political importance. They may experience some embar- 
rassment in confronting a people smarting under the 
nagging irritation of taxes, the necessity for which the 
European war will fail satisfactorily to explain, and who, 
in their inability to make both ends meet, will be psycho- 
logically unable to value properly the New Freedom. 
The dominant party must not be surprised if, in view of the 
party record, many shall be unkind enough to call the 
demand in the Platform of 1912 for a return to Democratic 
simplicity and economy only “‘molasses to catch flies.’’ 

It is said, however, that Republicans have not mani- 
fested during the last sixteen years undue zeal in this 
reform I am advocating. 

The lack of interest in a plan for retrenchment, economy 
and efficiency, to be devised and recommended by a'com- 
petent commission, is nonpartisan I admit; and too many 
of the legislators on both sides have the view of President 
Wilson—that large appropriations for large purposes are 
more important than a practical effort, by the applica- 
tion of business principles, to reduce the cost of attaining 
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Shed Filled With Wings of Slaughtered Albatrosses, Laysan Istand. 


that for which the people wish their money spent. But 
Democrats are responsible now, and the weaknesses of 
Republicans are irrelevant for the time being. More than 
this, the Republicans did provide for an expert Economy 
Commission, as we shall see. 

My experience in keeping down estimates and attempt- 
ing to restrict appropriations satisfies me that the President, 
single-handed or with the assistance of his Cabinet, is not 
now in a position to bring about permanent economy and 
effectiveness in Government administration. A number of 
the reductions I made merely postponed necessary projects 
in order to avoid what was believed to be an impending 
deficit. In a number of instances Congress did not take 
my word that I had cut to the quick, and itself made 
further cuts that were unwise; so that in subsequent years 
deficiency appropriations had to be provided to resume 
work on needed projects or to meet the deficiencies created 
by unwise reductions. 

I stimulated the heads of Departments and of bureaus 
to economy in expenditure under the appropriations made, 
and to the recommendation of changes that would lessen 
the expense in their respective fields of jurisdiction; but 
it was made very clear that some other course must be 
taken if economy which would last from year to year was 
to be attained. 

Therefore, a committee was appointed, with power to 
reorganize the entire government, to reclassify the person- 
nel, to cut and increase salaries, to concentrate the same 
functions, and to associate in close connection the main- 
tenance of similar activities. Under the efficient leadership 
of Mr. W. Cameron Forbes, who was the head of the com- 
mittee, a considerable percentage in saving of the total 
cost was permanently effected. My experience in the 
Philippines and the results of my efforts as President to 
retrench satisfied me that I did not have knowledge enough, 
or the proper means for acquiring knowledge enough, to 
enforce practical and permanent economy. 


Editor’s Note—This is the first of two articles by Former President 
Taft. The second will appear next week. 
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Estimated to be About 50,000 Pairs 
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By Emerson lough 


wonder that the wild birds ever located it on the sea; but 
the birds did find it, centuries ago, and they have been 
going there, millions and millions of them, every year, 
thinking they would be safe. In Laysan there are twenty- 
three known different species of song birds and sea birds 
and game birds—finches, plovers, rails, curlews, ducks, 
many species of small birds, and the large sea birds, such 
as frigate birds and albatrosses, many petrels and puffins, 
and terns of several sorts. 

These different species have for centuries dwelt together 
there in harmony, their nests packed so closely that you 
could not get a foot down among them—so many of them 
that they had to adjust themselves to conditions, each 
species taking its turn in using the island, which was not 
large enough to hold them all at one time. They were so 
tame that you could pick them up in your hands. This 
was their ancient sanctuary. They had no more fear of 
man than had the gentle natives of Hawaii when Cook’s 
white sailors first went among them. 


In the museum of the State University of Iowa you 
may see a cyclorama that faithfully shows the Laysan 
bird colony. So many are the tenants, they have made 
of the remote island a four-story tenement house, like 

a city hive. The basement is the nest burrow of the shear- 
water. On the ground is the nest of the albatross, perhaps 
beneath a tiny hard-leaved shrub not overtwofeethigh. In 
the lower branches lies a gull’s nest; while on top, ona plat- 
form of twigs interlaced to give stability to the frail sup- 
port, is yet another nest. Four families, each within 
touching distance of the others, dwell thus in a harmony 
enforced by natural conditions. The birds use the island 
in rotation, and in four tiers at a time, as this excellent 
restoration of Laysan—one of the best bird exhibits in the 
museums of the world—shows you very beautifully. 

Mr. Max Schlemmer, of Honolulu, manager of a large 
guano company located on Laysan, frequented the island 
more or less for some fifteen years. It seemed to him an 
excellent thing to introduce rabbits, Belgian hares, English 
hares and Japanese guinea pigs, it being his purpose to 
start a rabbit-canning industry. 

That was about the year 1903. Since then these differ- 
ent species of hares and rabbits have crossed and interbred 
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and multiplied until they have utterly changed the life of 
the island and threaten to destroy all its vegetation; but 
at the time the Act of Congress creating Laysan a bird 
refuge was signed—February, 1909—Laysan remained a 
great natural breeding ground, not much changed from its 
original state. Such a fate befell it, however, in less than 
three months after it was set aside as a reserve, as left it 
no longer the Laysan of old. 

In April, 1909, a party of plumage hunters, said to have 
been made up of Japanese, landed on Laysan in the inter- 
ests of civilization and commerce—also in the interests 
of lovely woman; for all the profit they expected to make 
or could have made must have come from the pockets of 
women; all their product must have gone to the heads 
of women; all their ultimate warrant must have come from 
the hearts of women. This expedition was planned before 
the reserve was established, according to Professor Dill, 
of Iowa, who thinks it only just to those who comprised the 
party to mention that fact. 

What these joint friends of civilization and commerce 
did in Laysan was discovered by the United States revenue 
cutter Thetis, which sailed to Laysan and caught the alien 
poachers at their work. Twenty-three of the invaders were 
taken back to Honolulu for trial. Whether or not in igno- 
rance, they had gone into a national refuge protected by the 
flag of this Republic. 

Unfortunately, however, their work was already done. 
The Thetis brought back to Honolulu three carloads of 
feathers, wings and skins of birds, all of which had been 
cured and prepared for shipment to Japan. Thence the 
company of merchandisers purposed to reship them to 
Paris, London, Vienna, New York, Chicago—to all the 
places where lovely woman especially dwells. 

The Thetis took only the saved birdskins, the prepared 
ones. Many thousands were left behind. Every piece of 
plumage, every strip of sinew and bone and flesh with 
feathers on it, had cost the life of some bird. There were 
three carloads of these products of the Laysan butchery. 
It was estimated that from one-third to half a million birds 
were represented in that collection; but the three carloads 
covered only part of the spoils of Laysan. 

Prof. W. Alanson Bryan, of the College of Hawaii, had 
seen this sort of thing before on some of the far-off group 
of Leeward Islands. Once he discovered a band of poachers 
actually engaged in their killing. They had already killed 
thousands of birds for the millinery market. They had 
piled up hundreds of heaps of bodies of birds. When they 
had finished their work on that other island they had col- 
lected a shipload of plumage. Having done so, they sailed 
for other ports to sell the spoils. 


On the Trail of the Poachers 


ROFESSOR BRYAN went out on the Thetis with the 

party of eager scientists from the University of Iowa led 
by Prof. Homer Dill, these being desirous of completing 
a group of specimens for the sake of generations yet to 
come—which said generations very possibly will not be 
able to see very many birds outside of museums. 

This second expedition of the Thetis was made in April, 
1911, two years after the big bird massacre in Laysan. 
Professor Bryan knew what to expect—he had seen this 
sort of thing before, on Marcus Island; yet the horror of 
what they found at Laysan was almost beyond even his 
belief. Professor Dill made a report of his expedition to 
the Biological Survey in Washington in brief, matter-of- 
fact words: 

“About eleven o’clock of the seventh day out from 
Honolulu we came in sight of the island. We expected to 
see clouds of birds about it, but in this we were disappointed. 


Our first impression of Laysan was that the poachers had 
stripped the place of bird life. An area of over three hun- 
dred acres on each side of the buildings was apparently 
abandoned. Only the shearwaters, moaning in their bur- 
rows; the little wingless rail, skulking from one grass 
tussock to another, and the saucy finch remained. It is 
an excellent example of what Professor Nutting calls the 
survival of the inconspicuous. 

“Here on every side were bones bleaching in the sun, 
showing where the poachers had piled the bodies of the 
birds as they stripped them of wings and feathers. In the 
old open guano shed were seen the remains of hundreds and 
possibly thousands of wings that were placed there, but 
never cured for shipping, as the marauders were inter- 
rupted in their work. 

“‘An old cistern back of one of the buildings tells a story 
of cruelty that surpasses anything else done by these 
heartless, sanguinary pirates, not excepting the practice 
of cutting the wings from living birds and leaving them to 
die of hemorrhage. In this dry cistern the living birds 
were kept by hundreds, slowly to starve to death. In this 
way the fatty tissue lying next to the skin was used up and 
the skin was left quite free from grease, so that it required 
little or no cleaning during preparation. 

“Many other revolting sights, such as the remains of 
young birds that had been left to starve, and birds with 
broken legs and deformed beaks, were to be seen. Killing 
clubs, nets and other implements used by these marauders 
were lying about. Hundreds of boxes to be used in ship- 
ping the birdskins were packed in an old building. It was 
evident they intended to carry on their slaughter as long 
as the birds lasted. Not only did they kill and skin the 
larger species, but they caught and caged the finch, honey 
eater and miller bird. Cages and material for making the 
boxes were found.” 

It should be remembered that the plumage carried away 
by the Thetis two years earlier had been prepared plumage. 
The new visitors found left behind a great deal that had 
not been prepared. Professor Bryan tells something of 
what he saw: 

“The slaughter wrought by the plume hunters is every- 
where apparent. One of the work buildings formerly used 
by the guano company and later as a storehouse by the 
poachers is still standing. With one side torn out and left 
open to the weather by the men of the Thetis, it is still 
filled with thousands of pairs of albatross wings. Though 
weather-beaten and useless, they show how they were cut 
from the birds, whose half-bleached skeletons lie in thou- 
sands of heaps scattered all over the island. 

“This wholesale killing has had an appalling effect on 
the colony. No one can estimate the thousands, perhaps 
hundreds of thousands, of birds that have been willfully 
sacrificed on Laysan to the whim of fashion and the lust 
for gain. It is conservative to say that fully one-half the 
number of birds of both species of albatross, which were so 
abundant everywhere in 1903, have been killed. 

“The colonies that remain are in a sadly depleted con- 
dition. Often a colony of a dozen or more birds will not 
have a single young one. Over a large part of the island— 
in some sections a hundred acres in a place—that ten years 
ago was thickly inhabited by albatrosses not a single bird 
remains; while heaps of the slain lie as mute testimony of 
the awful slaughter of these beautiful, harmless and, with- 
out doubt, beneficial inhabitants of the high seas. 

“Though the main activity of the plume hunters was 
directed against the albatrosses, they were by no means 
averse to killing anything in the bird line that came in their 
way. As a consequence large numbers of all the different 
species of birds that occur on the island were killed. Among 
the species slaughtered may be mentioned the black-footed 
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albatross; Laysan albatross; sooty tern; gray: 
tern; noddy tern; Hawaiian tern; white tern; 
Island petrel; wedge-tailed shearwater; Chris 
shearwater; red-tailed tropic bird; blue-faced 
red-footed booby; man-of-war bird; _bristle-thigt 
lew—and, without doubt, many of the few specie 
smaller birds peculiar to Laysan, as well as of thc 
visit it as migrants.” 

There had been a small species of teal duck pec! 
Laysan Island. A few individual specimens were le, 
very many. Proof was visible that the butchers ha 
these ducks in large numbers for food. Of course, | 
the sea birds were killed for their plumage only. 

“Along the shores of the lagoon, and on a small, 
the south end of the island, the Laysan albatross, 
remarkable and beautiful bird, has taken its last 
says Professor Bryan. ‘‘To-day there is about one- 
the original colony left. All along the car track anc 
main rookery, where the birds were formerly so abi 
only piles of bones remain. The poachers killed th 
less creatures with clubs and threw the wings and 
into the cars, heaping the bodies up along the side 
track as they worked, and used the cars to carry th 
to the sheds.” 


Adequate Protection for Bird Ref 
HE shiploads of birds’ wings; the accumulatior 
loads of feathers; the piling up of plumage by th 

ful; the carrying of that plumage by cars on a railro; 

from the nests to the packing house—do you ch 
know of a better systematized industry in raw re 
than had been installed there on that tropic islanc 
mid-Pacific? Should we not admire the fertile } 

the man who managed it all? And what a pity t 

revenue cutter interrupted so fine a system! 

There is no excuse in any court of human reason{ 
such as that done on Laysan Island. Yet what is 
vent its being done over again, there or elsewh 
poachers equally hardy and perhaps more fortunz 
was just a sanctuary made for the sake of the bir 
how can such a sanctuary be protected? 

This brings us to the question of an adequate pz 
all our national parks, monuments, refuges and 1 
Great Britain would have had two or three moun 
on Laysan on detached service. Now and then: 
would have dropped in there. Any such crime as 
April, 1909, would have been punished, no matter 
the culprits fled—no matter how much money th 
Are we, the people of America, to put ourselves bel 
people of Great Britain in business efficiency? 

Laysan has some thousands of birds left. If ‘ 
means for them any protection at all these thousan 
again be millions. They belong to us—belong toy 
me. This is our sanctuary—this is the home we gay 
There is something in the doctrine of ‘‘Unto the 
these.”’ But what are we really going to do for 4 
of these? - 

All of which is more or less respectfully submi 
the men who have what is called the commercial ir 
tion. It is also more or less respectfully submi 
the Biological Survey, at Washington, and its part 
Department of Agriculture. 

It is not enough to pass a law and then let it 
itself. It is not enough to establish any series | 
and then tell the story of how they were ravaged. T 
thing which is enough is that these refuges should 0 
selves be large and abundant, and that they shy 
protected adequately, fully, perfectly. 

(Continued on Page 40) ? 
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Nesting Colony of Sooty:Back Terns, Laysan Island 
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WHE Wit satan BROWN 
| 
YBE you remember my friend, Tom Chilvers, and 
jaybe you don’t. Folks in our line of work have to 
‘eep before the public or they’re forgotten in no 
few years ago Tom was the most famous panto- 
own in America, and well known in Europe too, 
‘ey know something about pantomiming; but now 
7a married man with a nice wife, two kids and a 
of automobiles. Can you imagine a retired show- 
hout at least one horse on the premises? I guess 
is to blame for that though. 
5 goes to show what a difference money makes in 
pple. Mrs. Chilvers used to be Maggie Delaney— 
‘LeMoyne on the programs and the advertis- 
1 she did a riding act with the Big Show until her 
veout. I’ve known her ever since she was a kid, her 
seaching her to ride and her father doing a strong- 
in the concert. Maggie Delaney fairly grew up on 
-back and all her people were in the show business 
er; but when they struck oil on her place out in 
| good-by sawdust! 
ed to come and see us when we played the Garden, 
2; but one visit a year was her limit, and after a 
jiilvers came alone. He said Maggie was busy with 
i 
jlidn’t want to retire, but Maggie made him. He 
ays a great fellow to blat out the truth when a lie 
better, and during his honeymoon he was chump 
to tell Maggie about his little love affair with 
bareback rider—an Englishwoman she was. It 
jut afterward that she was only having fun with 
ng married herself at the time; but Tom didn’t 
_ of course. That didn’t make any difference to 
| Chilvers had to quit clowning because he wasn’t 
trusted out of her sight, especially with married 
and bareback riders particularly. 
to work in some of Tom’s acts in the old days, and 
standing invitation from both of ’em to come out 
their place beyond Yonkers; but somehow 


n made me quit work. It put me clear out of 
» because I’m nothing but a knockabout clown and 
0 be spry on my feet. 

net me at the train with an automobile and a 
and the dear old boy was so glad to see me that 


in 
a 
k . e 

j d. I was glad to see him too. He hadn’t 
f 

‘ 


+ 


e eyes to see your homely mug again! How’s 
hing, including the rheumatism?” 


It Wasa 


“All the better for a sight of you, Tom,” says I. 
“Pretty nice car you’ve gothere. Isita new one?” 

“Yep,” says he. ‘“She’s a six. Think of us 
two old clowns riding in an automobile and me 
owning it! Ain’t it wonderful, Pete?” 

Well, that was Tom Chilvers all over—a wife 
and kids and a barrel of money; but nothing will 
ever make him any different. His heart will stay 
about fifteen as long as he lives. Maybe that’s why 
you can’t keep from liking him. 

He rattled along and asked me a million ques- 
tions about the Big Show and the people with it. 
What sort of business were they doing? Was the 
new blow-off act a success? Did the Russian 
tumblers make a hit? How about the riding acts? 
Was the clowning as good as it used to be? 

““There’ll never be any real clowning until you 
come back,” says I. 

“Are you kidding me, Pete?”’ says he. 

I knew he was hungry for compliments and I 
gave him some. He laughed like a kid. 

“T’m only telling you what they all say, Tom,” 
saysI. “There’sa fellow named Joe Pardelli ey 

“‘T’ve heard of him,” says Tom. “I saw his pic- 
turein The Canvasman. He stole my make-up, he 
stole my costume, and he stole a lot of my stuff.” 

“He did that,” says I; “and he’s getting away 
with it too.” 

“As strong as I used to?”’ says Tom. 

“Well, they stop the show for him while he pulls 
that pantomime prize fight of yours.” 

“Why, the big stiff!”’ says Tom. ‘They stop 
the show for him, do they? How long do they give 


Riot—a 
RS Perfect him?” 
- Knock:Out ‘‘About a minute and a half,” says I. 


“Huh!” says Tom, cheering up right away. “I 
used to take four. Does it go big?” 

“Not near as big as it used to.” 

“He ain’t as good as I was, then?” 

“He’s not even in the same class. There never was and 
there never will be another clown like you, Tom.” 

He sighed and shook his head. 

“And me living out here in the country like a rube 
says he. “Think of it, Pete! Me, that used to knock ’em 
dead from the Garden to the Golden Gate! It’s like being 
buried alive. And all because Maggie wants to bust into 
society !”’ 

“What?” says I. 

“On the level. If everything goes smooth and we don’t 
miss a cue somewhere, we may get invited to eat with a 
family that owns all the breweries in Ohio. Yes, the poor 
old clown has to make up in black and white whenever we 
have company for dinner.” 

“The soup and fish?” says I. ‘‘Get out!” 

“‘T’d give a leg if I could,’ says he. “The summers are 
awful long when you haven’t got a thing todo. Itake The 
Poster and The Canvasman, and keep up with the show 
business the best I can; but it’s tough not to have anybody 
to talk to, Pete.”’ 

“How about Maggie?” says I. 

Tom threw up both hands. 

“Not a chance!” says he. ‘“‘She’s got the society bug 
the worst you ever saw. Gone daffy on it! The only thing 
that worries her is that some of these retired brewers and 
soap manufacturers round here will find out that she used 
to beabarebackrider. Ain’t that hell ona poor old clown?” 

I thought of Maggie’s dad, who worked right up to the 
week of his death and never missed a performance except 
when he was drunk. I thought of Maggie’s mother, who 
used to brag that she was born under canvas and didn’t 
want to live anywhere else. 

I thought of Maggie herself, in tights and spangles, 
bumping round the ring on a rozum-back, and I shook my 
head. There wasn’t anything to say. 

“It’s the money that did it,” says Tom. “I guess we’re 
almost in the idle-rich class. Damn the oil business 
anyway !”’ 

“Don’t say that, Tom. Every circus man in the country 
envies you.” 

“Oh, the money is«all right in its way,’”’ says he. “It’s 
fine to be able to buy everything you want but the thing 
you want most. It’s lovely!” Then he grabbed me and 
hugged me. “Golly, Pete! I’m glad you’re here! Stay all 
summer, will you? There’s a lot of stuff I want to get out 
of my system!”’ 

“‘Ain’t you ever going to grow up?” says I. 

“No,” says he. “I’ve got a son that’s older than I am 
now. He'll be five next September. Sometimes I think 


1”? 
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Of All the Pan« 
tomiming I’ve 
Seen in This 
Country and 
Abroad There 
Never Was Any- 
thing to Touch 
the Work He 
Did That Day 


that he’s got talent and then again I don’t know. There’s 
only one school for clowning and that’s the big top. Maggie 
will never stand for me teaching him anything about 
pantomiming.” 


Well, Maggie said she was glad to see me. I think in her 
heart she was. When you’re bred to the sawdust it’s pretty 
hard to get away from it. 

She was the same old girl, so far as I could see, but 
awfully heavy. There wasn’t a chance that she’d ever go 
over the banners or through the hoops again, and as for the 
backward backs—hopeless, absolutely hopeless! She asked 
me a few questions about the circus and the people she 
used to know, and then changed the subject. 

I was crazy to see the kids, but she said they were out in 
the limousine with their governess. Tom winked at me 
behind his hand. 

“Their father was a poor old pantomime clown,” says 
he, pulling a long face, “‘and their mother stove her knees 
all up doing somersaults on a rozum-back; but the kids 
ride in a limousine with their governess. Can you imagine 
that, Pete?” 

“Now, Tom, I wish you’d stop talking about my knees!” 
says Maggie. ‘And as for the children, I don’t want them 
going round telling everybody that their father used to be 
a clown in the circus!”’ 

“T’d rather they’d say I was a clown than that I own a 
soap works,”’ says Tom. ‘‘Wouldn’t it be terrible if they’d 
tell the Schmidts that their mother used to wear pink 
tights and Look out, Pete! Seems to me the wind is 
coming up; let’s get out from under before the big top 
blows down on us!” 

He grabbed Maggie, waltzed her round a few times, 
kissed her and ran out, laughing. She looked at me and 
shook her head. 

“He hasn’t changed any,” says I. 

“No,” says she. ‘I’ve got three children, Pete—a girl 
two, a boy almost five, and another one forty!” 


II 


GOT one taste of Maggie’s society stuff, and I’ll never 

envy the idle rich again so long as I live. The second 
night I was there she staged a dinner party. Tom tipped 
me off in advance. 

“The brewery gang is coming over to eat with us,” says 
he. ‘It will be very reshershay. Can you dress the part, 
Pete?” 

“Where do you get that stuff?” says I. “‘You know I 
never owned but one low-necked coat, and I wore that 
when I was clowning in one of your acts in Paris. Don’t 
you remember that restaurant thing?” 
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“Clown with me to-night,’”’ says Tom. 
“My clothes won’t fit you, but I know a 
costumer’s where we can get some that will. 
Are you game?”’ 


“Thope so,” says I; “butit will be tough, 


putting on an act without a rehearsal.”’ He 
got me; he always did. 
“Never mind that,” says he. “‘ Watch 


Maggie! That’s what I do. She knows all 
those funny forks by their first names.” 

Well, I got through with it; but it was 
worse than trying out a new act with nothing 
but performers looking on. Tom wasa knock- 
out. You wouldn’t have thought that he’d 
ever been anything but a society man. He 
knew how to wear costumes. It’s part of the 
pantomime game, and Tom Chilvers is an ar- 
tist to the tips of his fingers. He looked like 
a thoroughbred and the brewer looked like a 
man who’d been miscast and didn’t know 
what to do about it. I don’t know what I 
looked like, but I watched Maggie like a 
hawk, and if I made any mistakes they can 
be charged to her. 

Tom made only one bad break. The brewer 
had been talking about astreet fight between 
some labor agitators and the police. 

“According to the papers,’’ says Tom, “‘it 
was quite a clem.” 

Now, clem is a circus expression; you'll 
never hear it anywhere else; you'll never see 
a clem except on a show lot. It’s the thing 
that happens after somebody yells: ‘‘Hey, 
Rube!”’ Everybody, from the razorbacks to 
the boss, gets mixed up when a clem starts, 
and it’s a free-for-all battle, with the show 
people swinging stakes and layout pins at 
everyrube in sight. Tom has seen some lively 
clems and so have I. 

“A clem?”’ says the brewer. 
that?” 

“Don’t you know what a clem is?” says 
Tom. “ Why, weused to have oneevery night 
when I was ——” 

“When you were in Europe, dear?”’ says 
Maggie, saving him just in time. 

“Huh? Yes, when I was in Europe,” says 
Tom, looking at me. ‘Pete, you’ve been 
over there. You tell him what a clem is.” 

Up to his old tricks, you see, getting into 
a tight place and then looking to me to get 
him out of it. 

“Oh, yes,”’ says I. ‘‘Clem—clem —— It’s a French 
word, I think. They have ’em over there. It’s a sort of a 
fight.”’ 

“The French,” says the brewer, “‘are a very excitable 
people. Clem? I’ll remember that when I go abroad next 
time.” 

After the guests had gone we had a smoke together in 
the billiard room. Think of Tom Chilvers with a billiard 
room! 

“You came pretty near spilling something to-night,’ 
says I. 

“‘Confound it, I’m always doing it!” says Tom. ‘‘ How 

can I work to an audience like that? It’s awful—that’s 
what itis; awful! I’m living in the past, Pete, and Maggie 
expects me to talk in the present. It can’t bedone! . 
Say, speaking of clems, do you remember that night in Ann 
Arbor when the college boys upset the cages and the animals 
got loose? Holy Moses! I guess that was a lovely clem— 
eh, Pete?” 

“Tt didn’t have anything on that one in Atlanta,” says I. 
““Remember how the colored population was going to come 
in free whether or no, and we took grub hoes and layout 
pins and sKowed ’em different?” 

“Oh, what a grand life that was!” says Tom. 
life! Wait a minute, Pete. 
clawhammer.” 

We took off our coats, collars and patent-leather shoes 
and went to it. I guess we should have talked all night if 
Maggie hadn’t rapped on the door and told us it was one 
o’clock. Poor old Tom! He was just naturally starving 
for his own kind of folks. 

The next morning Maggie went to New York to do some 
shopping and Tom took me out to the barn. 

“T’ve got something I want to show you,” says he. 
“There’s only one soul in the world knows about it and 
that’s me. Come on up in the loft.” 

““Where’s all the horses?”’ says I. 

““We’re horse poor,” says he, “and automobile rich. 

You’ll laugh when you see what I’ve got.” 

I laughed afterward, but at first I almost cried. The loft 

was empty and swept clean. Over in one corner was a room 
with a big padlock on the door. Tom opened it and I 
peeked in. 

“Why, it’s a dressing room!” says I. 

“Complete even to a shower bath,” says he; “but I’d 
trade the whole business for trunk space in Clown Alley 


“What’s 


“What a 
I can’t talk old times in a 
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“Fly to it!’? Says the Boss. ‘‘The Show is All Yours!"® 


and a bucket to wash my face in. Remember how we used 
to yell ‘More water for the dragons’? See my circus 
pictures on the wall? And that’s the same old trunk you’ve 
sat on a thousand times, all over this country and Europe 
too. Sit on it again, Pete; you look more natural that 
way. Lord! Lord, how it does take a fellow back—eh? 
There’s my scrapbook with my press notices in it. I read 
”em over sometimes and wonder if this is really me. Yes; 
that’s Maggie in her spangles. Pretty as a peach, wasn’t 
she? And what a rider—eh? She wouldn’t do a thing to 
me if she knew I pinched this picture when she was burning 
up her circus junk. She’d be ashamed of it now. Women 
are funny, ain’t they?” 

“You’ve kept all your old stuff,” says I. 
Tom?” 

“Damn it, a man can’t give upeverything, can he? I was 
raised in the show business, Pete, and I love it. It’s part of 
me—the biggest part, I guess. When I get the fever so bad 
that I can’t stand it any longer I come up here and paint 
my face and try to imagine that I’m back under canvas 
again. Oh, go ahead and laugh if you want to. 
I know I’m a fool.” 

“Tf you keep on talking like that, Tom,” 
have me crying instead of laughing.” 

He jumped for me and grabbed me by the shoulders. 

“God love your old heart, Pete!” says he. ‘I thought 
you'd understand! You know melike.a book, don’t you?”’ 

“T ought to, Tom, after all these years.” 

“Do you think I’ve changed ary?” says he, sort of 
anxious. 

“Not a bit.” 

“Do you think I could clown again if I had a chance?” 

“You could go back to-morrow,” says I, ‘and knock 
7em out of their seats. They’re hungry for you, Tom.” 

“Honest Injun, Pete?” 

“T’d bet my life on it.” 

Tom drew a long breath. 

“Listen,’’ says he, lowering his voice and kicking the 
door shut. ‘I’ve doped out a lot of new stuff. Sometimes 
I think it would go big with an audience, and then again I 
ain’t so sure. Maybe I don’t get the points over the way 
I used to.” 

“You miss the laughs,” says I. 

“That’s it! I miss the laughs. I think it’s good panto- 
mime stuff, but a man can never judge his own work. What 
if I’ve lost the knack of clowning from being out of the 


“What for, 


says I, “you'll 


Cv be ae 


a 
: 


game so long? It’s pretty tough to 
new acts when there’s nobody to la 
yourself—no encouragement—not 
pick you up and carry you along. Ik 
could only try it out once!” 

“Try it out on me,” 


“Will you stand for it, Pete?” 
“Would you just as soon?” » 
SAR a aching to see you work 
says I, ‘and you know I’m a pre 
judge.’ 
“That’s what I want,” says he, 
as a kid and peeling off his clothe: 
you'll tell me the truth, won’t you’ 
rotten say so. Don’t think you have 
me up. Hand it to me straight.” — 
Then he chased me outside and 
door. He had the right idea too, 
“If you see me put this new 1 
on,”’ says he, ‘‘it’ll kill my entranee, 
you to get all of it and get it right.’ 

Tom Chilvers was always a kida 
things, but when it came to pantom 
dropped all his foolishness: No pai 
half so particular about the right e 
the finishing touches. Clowning 
serious business of his life and he put 
and soul into it. Kings and quee 
laughed at him and applauded him, 
famous pantomimists on the others 
to admit that there was nothing th 
teach him about the game. Even tl 
Rolland himself once came to i. 
room and made him a low bow. 

“Sir,” says he, “you are an a 

And now this same Tom Chilvers, 
he knew and all he’d been and di 
thankful for a chance to clown ina} 
for an audience of one—and a perf 
that. If it wasn’t pitiful, what we 
call it? “A 

By and by the door opened a era 

“Here we are again, Pete!” says’ 

“Bring on the dragons!” says I. 

I won’t describe Tom’s new stuff, 
Joe Pardelli is still in the business, 
whatever he can. It’s enough to sa 
began to laugh the minute I laid eye 
new make-up—and kept on laug 
half an hour. ? 

Tom never spoke to me once—he didn’t even 
me; but of all the pantomiming I’ve seen in this 
and abroad there never was anything to touch the 
did that day. From beginning to end it was finishe 
cut, artistic, and he hadn’t used a single one of 
ideas. Everything was new. At the end he laid his 
his heart and bowed himself back into his dressit 
I followed. & 

“Well?” says he. id 

“Wonderful!” says I. “It’s the best stuff you 
done, Tom; and it goes as smooth as though yo 
doing it for years.” 8 

“T have,” says he. “Let a man rehearse for eig 
and his act ought to go smooth, Pete. You rea 

“T wouldn’t lie to you,” says I. ‘You’re be 
ever, and there’s a finish to your work that it m 
before. The man doesn’t live who can clown i 
ring with you.” 

“Pardelli?”’ says Tom. 

 Bahi?asays Is 

Well, I thought he’d be pleased; but he laid hi 
his arms and groaned. 17 

“Think of it, Pete!” says he. “Stuff like this: 
waste! Nobody will ever see it. Oh, if I co 
there once—just once, with an audience to wor 

“Well,” says I, “‘why can’t you?” 

“And have Maggie hear about it?” says he. 
body with the Big Show knows us both. It we 
over the country that Chilvers was back in the 
again, and ——” : 

“Tom,” says I, “where does a clown ha 
chance to make good?” 

It broke his train of thought, and I had to1 
question before he got it. 

““Why,’’ says he, ‘‘with the little show, of 
people are closer to you—they can see what 
and they get your point better. They 
are you driving at anyway?”’ 

“Tom,” says I, ‘don’t you think we could fra 
fishing trip— Maine or Canada, or somewhere?” 

“T never caught a fish in my life!” says he. 

‘Nor an idea,’”’ says I. ‘‘ Haines Brothers’ Ci 
in Illinois somewhere. Six cars and six thousand 
Ali Baba and the Forty Thieves ain’t a marke 
outfit. They play nothing but the small towns. 
old showman wanted to hide himself ——’ 
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-I—never—thought—of—that!” says Tom, more 
lf than to me. 

ight I’ll begin to talk fishing trip at the table,” 
and don’t you be too anxious to go or Maggie will 
omething is wrong. She knows my being here has 
u the fever.”’ 

» should find out,” says Tom, ‘‘she’d murder me.”’ 
t she doesn’t know won’t hurt her,’ says I. 
s The Canvasman? We can get the Haines route 
at.” 

we put it over on Maggie, all right. She thought 
ip to Maine would be the very thing, and after it 
ed Tom got so enthusiastic that I had to give him 
nee or twice. 

med down then, but after Maggie had gone to 
_and I turned cart wheels all round the billiard 
1 Tom came within an ace of smashing one of the 
ors with his feet. 

old clown is going back, Pete!”’ says he. “Can 
sine it?’’ 

i rr 

OUND our circus out in Southern Illinois playing 
river towns. It was as hard an outfit as I thought 
be, and then some—the typical old-time grafting 
th the razorbacks robbing the clotheslines in the 
ds while the parade was going by in front, and the 
sing the rubes’ pockets on every corner. 

ught the parade before it went to the lot: a band 
pieces on top of the tiger cage—one tiger and him 
old age and lonesomeness; two elephants, one 
whacking big bull with an awful disposition; a 
and on a baggage wagon; empty cages; some 
idriders; and Little Elizabeth, driving a dogeart. 
izabeth was the wardrobe woman with the show— 
ye was a day. 

star feature was the Celebrated Blue Bowallopus, 
at great expense in the heart of Africa. The 
dus wasn’t anything but an ordinary cow, shaved 
ted sky-blue in spots. Her horns were sawed off 
sail was cut short, and they kept her in a big cage. 
zorbacks stood on guard during show hours 
she Bowallopus was supposed to be wild—and why 
-she be, with nothing to keep the flies off her? If 
didn’t happen to be bad enough one of the razor- 
yuld jab her with a spear, and then she was wild 
0 suit anybody. 

nan at the ticket window was a short-change 
he ushers stalled for the pickpockets; the razor- 
tended to the rough stuff; and the grafters had 
ile-and-shell games all over 
| 

ely!’’ says Tom. ‘‘Oh, 
‘It’s just like old times, 
” 


aines was the boss—a cross- 
nwith red whiskers. Tom 
merve to ask him whether 
nized the profession. 

ays, my boy!’’ says he. 
j—if they’ve got the price.”’ 
' are you fixed for clown 
ays I. 

fn use a couple of joeys,” 
nes—‘‘that is, if you’ll dou- 
inkies in the cooktent.” 
ought tickets at the win- 
2 gave the man a five-dollar 
st to see him work. The 
ider the window had a ledge 
h enough to hold one coin 
en a pile of ’em_ were slid 
m’s change was fifty cents 


eon!” says he. ‘‘Send in 
‘out; I’m an old showman 


right, brother,”’ says the 
nan, lifting his hand and 
eng the half dollar he’d been 
» steal. 
vas wearing a beautiful dia- 
‘his tie, and seven different 
ent after it between the 
trance and the reserves. 
t it beautiful?” says he. 
inds me of the first show I 
* with.” 
erformance wasn’t so bad, 
here wasn’t a great deal of 
y had a couple of single 
aérial stuff—a return act 
The tumbling was fairly 
it half of the acrobats were 
ling and filling in. The rid- 
best of all and was done 
y. They appeared three 
Oing a hurdle act, a jockey 
ing act. 


The clowning was fierce, but you can’t expect to see real 
clowning with a show where the joeys double as waiters. It 
was all knockabout stuff of the roughest kind; everybody 
out with a yell, soak somebody and back again. 

“ And these yaps laugh at it,’ says Tom. “Do you think 
they’ll get me, Pete?” 

“People are the same the world over,” says I. “‘ They 
laugh at this because they haven’t got anything better to 
laugh at.” 

After the show we went to Haines and Tom made him 
a proposition. 

“T want to put on some stuff here,’ says he. ‘You 
catch my act and if you like it we’ll talk business. If you 
don’t like it you’re nothing out.” 

“That’s fair enough,’ says Haines. 


, 


I never saw a man so nervousas Tom was before he made 
his first entrance. He was all ready at eight o’clock—and 
sweating under his make-up. Haines passed through the 
dressing tent just before the performance began. 

“‘Where’s all your props?”’ says he. “‘Haven’t you got 
any bladders or stuffed clubs or anything?” 

“No,” says Tom. 

“Well, what kind of a clown act have you got?” says 
the boss. 

“Just a little pantomiming,”’ says Tom. 

“You'll die standing up!”’ says Haines. 

He went away and Tom almost had a chill, he was so 
scared. 

“Wouldn’t it be awful if I didn’t make good?” says he. 

“Forget it!’’ says I. ‘‘ Don’t you remember how scared 
you were that night at the Crystal Palace in London? 
And they nearly tore the house down, didn’t they? Well, 
it’ll be the same way here.” 

Tom didn’t march in the grand entry. He sat on his 
trunk, shaking like a man with the ague. 

“Pete, if they don’t laugh at me I'll die,” says he. ‘“‘T’ll 
lie right down in the ring and pass away.” 

“They'll laugh,” says I. 

We waited in the connection for the first clown entry 
and those roughnecks thought they were having a lot of 
fun with Tom. The word had gone round that it was his 
first appearance with any show and the cookhouse come- 
dians were fools enough to believe it. 

The music cue came at last and away they went, running 
and jumping and yelling. Tom nearly crushed all the 
fingers on my right hand. 

“Pull for me, Pete!’’ says he. ‘‘I wish I hadn’t come.” 

“Go out and knock ’em dead!’’saysI. “‘Youcan doit.” 
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“The Kids Ride in a Limousine With Their Governess. Can You Imagine That, Pete?"’ 


Tom gathered up the tail of his clown coat and marched 
out, slow and dignified. The Haines Show had a ring at 
each end and an elevated stage in the middle; he headed 
straight for that. He hadn’t any more than crossed the 
hippodrome track before the reserves began to chuckle; by 
the time he reached the stage the whole tent was with him 
and wasn’t watching anything else. 

He began one of the new acts. Every point as he made 
it got a laugh from the crowd, and as he went on the laugh 
grew into a solid roar. The other clowns, working on the 
track, stopped to watch him. The performers heard the 
commotion and came crowding into the entrance to see 
what was the matter. Last of all, the musicians quit 
playing; they were laughing so hard that they couldn’t go 
on. The performers didn’t know what to make of it. 

“Who is he?” 

‘Where did he come from?” 

‘“‘What’s he doing here if he can clown like that?” 

Well, it was a riot—a perfect knock-out. Tom Chilvers, 
without the help of his reputation or his name on the 
program, stopped that show, and stopped it dead and 
made it wait until he was ready to let it go on again. 

At the finish of his act he climbed down from the stage 
and started round the hippodrome track; it was the same 
old stuff he used to use for an entrance when he was with 
the Big Show. The leader of the band came out of his 
trance, rapped on his music rack, and the boys began to 
play a slow march. The other clowns fell in behind Tom, 
and the sections stood up to cheer as he passed by. It was 
an ovation—that’s what it was; and when Tom came out 
in the connection the tears were running down his face. 
He grabbed me and shook me until my teeth rattled. 

“The poor old clown hasn’t forgot how!” says he. 
“Oh, Pete, ain’t it glorious!”’ 

Just then Haines came running up and took us both off 
into a corner. : 

“You're a nice one!”’ says he to Tom. “‘ Why didn’t you 
let me in on it?” 

“Let you in on what?”’ says Tom. 

““Nix!’”’ says the boss. ‘‘ You can’t play me for a sucker, 
Tom Chilvers! I caught your act just once, and that was 
twelve years ago; but I made you out to-night as soon as 
you started reund that hippodrome track!” 

“But my name is Jones,’”’ says Tom—‘‘ Orlando Jones; 
and I don’t know what you’re talking about.” 

“All right, Orlando,’ says Haines, winking at me. 
“Make it John Smith if you want to; I’ll never tip you 
off. There’s a lot of folks with this show who aren’t exactly 
hunting for publicity! You can clown for me under any 
old name you please, and what’s 
the least you'll take? Let’s talk 
turkey.” 

“Fair enough!” says Tom. “In 
the first place I’m Orlando Jones; 
don’t forget it. I’m here because 
I’m under cover with some stuff I 
want to try out. Get me?” 

‘Haines nodded. 

“How much do you want?” says 
he. ‘“‘And remember this ain’t the 
Big Show.”’ 

“T want that elevated stage to 
work on,” says Tom, “‘a couple of 
rehearsals with your band, and a 
section in a sleeper for me and my 
pal.” 

“Take the whole darned show!” 
says Haines. ‘You will anyway, if 
I know anything about the business. 
But how much money ——” 

“Nota nickel!’’saysTom. “I’ve 
got more money than I can use 


now.”’ 
“Well, I’m damned!’”’ says 
Haines. “I don’t get your angle, 


Mr. Orlando Jones, but your terms 
are easy and agreeable, to say the 
least. Have you got any more of 
that pantomime stuff?” 
“A world of it!’’ says Tom. 
“Fly to it!”’ says the boss. “If 
you say so I’ll keep those cookhouse 
tramps out of the way while you 
work. The show is all yours!” 
Tom put on the rest of his new 
acts that night and they went even 
bigger than the first one. After his 
third appearance they called him 
back and insisted on an encore. 
Take it all round, it was a night that 
neither one of us will ever forget. 
While the razorbacks were strik- 
ing the tents there was a nice little 
clem out on the lot. The rubes who 
had been trimmed got together and 
started something they couldn’t 
finish. As soon as the first yell 
(Continued on Page 26) 
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“‘The Country Boy Generally Has the Real Stuff in Him; 


the equation of business. It is the slippery, elusive 

x which, reduced to final results, gives in plain 
figures the net of success or failure. Almost every other 
element in business is amenable to scientific analysis, and 
its influence on results may be figured out in advance with 
approximate accuracy; but when the element of human 
performance is injected into the problem, scientific analy- 
sis becomes something of a sporting proposition. Though 
modern business psychology is by no means ready to throw 
up its hands and confess inability to establish principles 
that will work out the problem, it grows suddenly modest 
and asks for an extension of time for further investigation. 

Meantime every man in business is backing with his 
money his judgment of this evasive, mysterious unknown 
quantity. He has to do this or get out of business; and if 
his judgment on this point is particularly poor he has to 
do both! 

This means that probably the most important factor in 
modern business is the ability to pick men for specific per- 
formance with a soundness of judgment—a shrewdness of 
insight—that justifies itself in a majority of cases; for most 
of the business of to-day, most of the world’s work, is done 
by delegated authority and by the hand of the hireling. 

There are thousands of men in business to-day who might 
truthfully subscribe to this confession, made by aman who 
retired from active business with the fortune he had inher- 
ited substantially diminished. 

“T am a failure and a misfit,” says this man, “because I 
do not know how to hire men. I cannot pick a man for the 
performance of a specific task with any better chance of 
seeing my choice justified than I should have in choosing 
between the red or the black as a resting place for my bet 
at a roulette table. It is a gamble, pure and simple, in 
which I do not appear to have that portion of luck prover- 
bially ascribed to fools. Others, many others, undeniably 
have this trick of judgment or this system of selection, as 
the case may be, highly developed. It is the key to suc- 
cess in these days when employees outnumber employers a 
thousand to one, and when comparatively small concerns 
employ a force of men that would have been thought large 
a decade or two ago, and stake the outcome on the loyalty 
of hired men and on their capacity to perform the work for 
which they are hired.” 


| UMAN nature is always the unknown quantity in 


Scouting for Good Salesmen 


HEN I have reached the conclusion that this ability 
to pick men is wholly a gift, an instinct, then some 
instance has come to my attention to shake this conviction 
and indicate that, in a measure at least, it is a thing that 
can be learned, a capacity that can be cultivated by mental 
application, an art in that the experiences of others may 
be applied with some measure of success by those who 
seem to be a little short in the natural gift for sizing up 
men. If it is true that out of common experience any 
sound rules or solid deductions have been worked, then it 
is certain that the business world needs to know about 
them. I am not the only man who has made a failure of 
an executive business career because of an inability to 
hire the right men; in fact, I belong to a very numerous, 
respectable and altogether chastened company.” 
This man’s second thought was better than his first; for 
it is an undeniable fact that the experience of others is 


He is Used to Hard Work’’ 


capable of yielding use- 
ful conclusions, in this 
difficult and complex 
problem of business, to 
the man who is only 
moderately endowed 
with the ability to pick 
the right man for the 
job in hand. 

As good salesman- 
ship is the lifeblood of 
every business enter- > 
prise, let the selection . 
of salesmen be first con- 
sidered. And because those manufacturers and merchants 
who employ a small or moderate sized sales force are in the 
majority, the experience of a business executive who has 
hired his own salesmen is most likely to be typical and of 
help to a great number of perplexed employers in much the 
same position. 

Not long ago the head of asuccessful hardware specialty 
concern, located in a city of thirty thousand inhabitants 
about fifty miles from Chicago, retired because he had 
made a comfortable fortune and wished to be free to enjoy 
it. He owned practically all the stock in his corporation 
and made his clean-up by selling to a rival concern in the 
same city. He had started as a hired salesman with this 
enterprise when it was a private copartnership, and had, 
through the leverage of brilliant salesmanship, gained a 
position with the company that finally placed the control 
and virtual ownership in his hands. 

After he became its president—in fact, up to the day of 
his retirement—he made frequent trips on the road. 

“T kept up this practice,” he declares, “for the nominal 
purpose of keeping in touch with the trade; but in reality 
these trips were secret scouting expeditions after fresh 
recruits for my selling force. No; do not jump to the con- 
clusion that I followed this practice because it gave me an 
opportunity to fall in with the salesmen of other houses in 
the same line, and to watch them perform when they were 
out after business! To my mind, about the poorest policy 
that any house can pursue is to recruit its sales force from 
the ranks of its competitors’ men. That was not where 
I was looking for new timber. I have always preferred to 
pick my salesmen green and ripen them in my own way. 
You may be able to teach an old dog new tricks, but you 
will seldom be able to unteach him the faults acquired 
under the hand of a former master. The comparison is 
homely but it tells the whole story. 

“Besides, there are many other reasons why adopted 
salesmen are not equal to those who are born of your own 
blood and raised by hand in your own house. When you 
get a salesman ‘away from a competitor you are, generally 
speaking, able to do so from one of two causes—because 
you are willing to pay an attractive premium to get him 
away from his employer, or because his employer is willing 
to unload him on you. In either case the bargain is likely 
to be too expensive. 

“Then, too, there is the question of loyalty and enthusi- 
asm. My experience is that the house which has the mak- 
ing of a salesman generally holds a controlling interest in 
that salesman’s loyalty to the end of his days, no matter 


how much salary he may receive from the competitor who _ 


buys him at a premium—as the Sox bought Hal Chase 
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from the Yankees. This applies to men who hay 
good in their original environment. They intend to 
the goods in their new connection, but they are un 
overcome the pull of their old loyalty and old assoe 
“As to the salesman who is lacking in that sense 
alty and is as much at home in his new surroundin 
the old, and who in his heart never really believ 
the goods on which his reputation as a salesman we 
were better than those of his competitors—the ser 
that salesman are expensive at any price. He isa 
vagrant, without capacity for attachment or for an 
trade enthusiasm. 
“Once or twice I have been tempted into taki 
man from another house—buying him as a baseba 
nate buys a coveted pitcher. And every time I ha 
the experiment I have been stung. These purchase 
men, especially those that are adroitly wished on 
competitors, have one common characteristic— 
tion to knock the other houses in the line. Of cour 
are exceptions, but generally they seem to feel th 
are not earning their premium if they fail to do thi 
4 


area ins That are Always Bad 


Ys FIRST eye-opener in this respect was 4 oH 
whom I had to bid handsomely. He was asp 
as a confession of first love and had more pep than 
colt. I thought I had dislodged a winner from the 
of an unappreciative competitor; but that man 
been on the road a week before a good customer, who 
interest at heart, wired me that this man was speni 
time knocking competitors instead of selling goods, i 
I had better call him off before he did any more ¢ 
I did; and that experience helped mightily to con’ 
in the conviction that the man who takes a salesm| 
a competitor, no matter in how open and abovyel: 
manner, generally drives a bad bargain. 
“All this, however, is on the score of how not t 
Now for the positive side of the proposition and its 
When I arrived at a settled conclusion that the way 
my selling force loyal, enthusiastic and efficient 
take on only raw recruits and not trained officer 
line, I made up my mind where this material w 
found—in the houses of my customers. At first it 
to me that this might be a dangerous thing to atte 
likely to lose me the goodwill of customers from 
took good men; but it did not work out that way! 
practice. I never took a man from a jobbing ho 
retail store without discussing the matter with ther 
before I mentioned it to the man himself. That 
the ground of all snags and never left a sore behin 
“Business is not so hard and heartless as it ofte 
from mere surface indications. The merchants who 
go into my employ did so because they felt that th 
ployees would thereby get a chance at a bigger f a 
if they remained in the store. In a way, too, th 
chants seemed to be flattered that a manufactu on 
in their line wanted one of their men as a road sa 
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ase scouting expeditions I was never in a hurry, 
ays made it a point to go to a store at the busiest 
e day, so that I could see the men in action. In 
I picked the man with whom I wished to get 
d. Then, a little before closing time, I would call 
ask him to dine with me. This gave us a good 
ance to talk. If the clerk or house salesman had 
on to go on the road it was sure to come out in 
iversation—along with all his antecedents, some- 
is home life, and a lot of personal things that he 
bly never told his employer. 

>t recall that I ever hired a man with whom I had 
syeral of these intimate visits. If he was a mar- 
[ generally made him feel that we were on suffi- 
timate terms so that an invitation to spend an 
} his home would be acceptable. When I know 
{ of a wife a salesman has and have sounded his 
oundings I can tell more about what sort of back- 
have in his life on the road, provided I decide to 
out, than I could gain in any other way. 

tife of a traveling salesman can make or break 
ided his other points of equipment are good; and 
she does one or the other. My little social peeps 
mes of prospective salesmen have been worth to 
times the trouble they have cost. I have passed 
jan one good prospect because I had met his wife 
ded that she was temperamentally disqualified 
him the kind of moral support that a man on the 
‘have to make good. On the other hand, I have 
ral men—who did not promise quite so well— 
iey had wives who would be pillars of strength. 
are the results of this system of picking salesmen 
nd the counters of retail stores? That can be 
na very disinterested viewpoint. Some three 
Isold my business to a rival concern—one that 
salesmen from competitors and felt that it had a 
ce, Just the other day the president told me that 
sman I had turned over to him was still with the 
while only two remained of those who were with 
he went into the consolidation.” 

srica has many factories of about the size and 
iat represented by the man who learned to pick 
en in the raw from behind the 
nf his country customers, it is 
ig to ask: What about hiring 
"ne mechanical department of a 
i this representative size and 
? 
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every manufacturer operating 
‘any size can tell to a dot the 

d he is carrying, but compar- 
vof them can give an intelligent 
‘0 the percentage of floaters on 
‘rolls. According to the keenest 
¥ of mechanical labor, it is just 
ant to keep the percentage of 
own to the minimum as it is to 
“riction load of the plant down 
bttom notch. It costs money 
a and to fire men, and the 

have no cumulative value; 
sent the friction load. 


liminating Floaters 
p 
2 outset of my experience as an 
itive,” says amanufacturer who 
eas successful in the 
ae “T did not realize the im- 
ofthis. Evidently the man who 
ded me as president of the com- 
given almost no consideration 
blem of the floater, so far as his 
‘ntoffactory helpwas concerned; 
_I began to suspect that the 
ought into the plant the highest 
eof trouble possibilities, I made 
ligation and found that fully 
yer cent of the mechanical men 
ty roll were rank and outright 
Right there I started out with 
ination never to hire another 
less his case presented unusual 
vhelming reasons why he should 
in exception to this rule. 

> end of the first year I had re- 
| percentage of transients on the 
‘roll to five per cent. When I 
to discuss this matter with the 
im establishment employing a 
ree of twelve hundred hands 
sed that he did not know the 
€ of floaters on his own pay roll, 
1 know it very shortly. Soon 
: a with a very anxious face 


ve found out—it’s exactly fifty 
but it isn’t going to be that for 


¢ 
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the next year, for I recognize that you have led me to the 
discovery of perhaps the weakest spot in our whole busi- 
ness. Here is a menace that must be eliminated!’ 

“This one point of practice in hiring factory help of the 
nontransient character has been the most valuable of any 
I have worked out. The next best rule evolved by my own 
experience is to give preference to the boy or the youth 
from the country. When an applicant for a shop position 
tells me that his home is on a farm, and that he wants to 
go into.a shop because he likes mechanics, his stock goes 
up right away with me. Why? Because the country boy 
generally has the real stuff in him; he is not only used to 
hard work but he has not been reared in the atmosphere of 
clock watching. He expects to work and to give an honest 
return for the wages he receives. Generally he has better 
moral fiber in him than the town or city boy, simply 
because it has not been vitiated by corroding associations. 

“Tn this view I am concerned only with what may be 
called shop morals—the employee’s mental attitude toward 
his work and his employer. Of course there are thousands 
of city boys who are clean, fine lads, and make conscien- 
tious and efficient workmen—better than lots of boys from 
the country; but in this comparison I am dealing with the 
rule as I have found it, and not the exception. 

“Naturally you might think that the son of a capable 
mechanic ought to be about the best possible prospect for 
a shop position. Not for me, however! If the father has 
acquired any shifty little shop tricks it is a safe bet that 
the boy will not only start with these in his equipment, but 
he will soon be able to ‘go the old man one better’ in that 
direction. Put the comparison in an extreme way for the 
sake of getting the contrast: The farm boy says to him- 
self: ‘I must make good in this shop, and I'll have to put in 
my best licks to do it, because I’m at a little disadvantage 
in coming from the country.’ The town boy says: ‘I’m 
going to get wise and not kill myself at this job. The fellows 
who are slick and let the ambitious guys carry the load get 
along just as well.’ 

“Probably this is a little overdrawn, and I repeat that 
there are thousands of exceptions to it; but, at the same 
time, it is a sufficiently true picture of the average attitude 
of these boys to make me fill every shop position possible 


“*The Wife of a Traveling Salesman Can Make or Break Him" 


with timber from the country, instead of from the city or 
town. I even carry this practice to the extent of asking 
every applicant, no matter what may be his age or experi- 
ence, whether he was brought up in the country; and an 
affirmative answer counts well in his favor. 

“Again, I seldom fail to hire an applicant for a begin- 
ner’s position who shows me that he is the son of a widow in 
poor circumstances. I do not recall that I have ever had 
one of this sort who has failed to make good. They have a 
keener sense of responsibility and are more accustomed to 
hustling than boys with a father back of them. 

“‘T never hire a mechanic who comes at me with samples 
of his work. That trick is about as immortal as the gold- 
brick game and quite as shallow. Of course I fell for it once 
or twice; but a man who has bought two gold bricks ought 
to feel that he has done his duty by the bunko workers. 
Then, too, I keep a sharp eye out for any signs of careless- 
ness. Unconsciously, for this purpose, I watch an applicant 
from the moment he enters the room. If he stumbles, 
blunders against the furniture, pushes about heedlessly, or 
gives any of a thousand indications that his mind is not in 
close control of his movements, his chances of getting a 
place with me are decidedly diminished. 

“Tn these days, when the law defines the employer’s 
responsibility in terms that would almost make him liable 
for the death of a workman who deliberately threw himself 
into a machine for the purpose of committing suicide, the 
temperamentally careless workman is about as big a peril 
in a shop as a stick of dynamite would be. This may seem 
to be putting it a little strong, but there are few manufac- 
turers who will not echo this sentiment.” 


Rough-and-Ready Psychology 


“TAORTUNATELY in the days before the Federal 

Employers’ Liability Act was in existence a butter- 
fingered workman dropped a wrench into an expensive 
machine and did several hundred dollars’ worth of damage. 
That was enough to set me thinking on the subject of care- 
lessness. From that time I have consistently scrutinized 
every applicant to see whether he bore any scars or other 
evidences that he had ever had an accident. If so, he has 
had to give convincing proof that the 
mishap was not in any manner the result 
of his own carelessness or negligence. 

“Then, too, the temperament that 
causes accidents is betrayed by the man’s 
movements and his general bearing. The 
almost complete immunity from acci- 
dents in our shop since I made a serious 
study of this matter is sufficient proof to 
me that it pays to make this a prime con- 
sideration in the hiring of men, particu- 
larly of men who must work with and 
about machinery.” 

Naturally, the larger the concern the 
more highly specialized is the task of hir- 
ing, and the greater the tendency and the 
opportunity to introduce scientific meth- 
ods of selection. The manufacturer who 
not only hires all his salesmen and office 
help but also most of his factory hands— 
and incidentally fills the job of president 
or manager of the business—is inclined 
to rely largely on instinct and a few sim- 
ple rules that have been crystallized by 
his own mistakes and successes. He has 
no time to go into an elaborate, scientific 
scheme for sifting the wheat from the 
chaff, and he has seldom dug very deeply 
into the works of the keen and determined 
investigators along this line. Probably 
he would not know how to read an em- 
ployment psychology chart if one were 
placed on his desk. 

Perhaps, too, he is inclined to look a 
little askance at this machine method of 
picking employees. At any rate he rep- 
resents the most numerous class of man- 
ufacturers; and, therefore, the working 
rules he evolves from hard experience are 
of broadest application and of greatest 
interest. There are a thousand employ- 
ers who must select their men by giving 
applicants the “‘once over,” asking a few 
keen questions and then making their 
decision along simple lines like those al- 
ready indicated, to one who ean apply the 
scientific method involving a somewhat 
elaborate system of tests and records. 

Without considering, for the moment, 
the present or future value of such sys- 
tems, it is well to remember that it will 
undoubtedly be many years before the 
average manufacturer, jobber, merchant 
or business man will make thorough and 
consistent use of such a scheme, which, 
like an efficiency plan, is useless unless it 
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is consistently and intelligently applied. Thousands of 
employers no doubt might now profit by the adoption of such 
a plan; but it looks cumbersome and mysterious to them, 
and they delay the experiment until they have grown bigger. 

Now for a glance at the hiring methods of a larger busi- 
ness, one that is really a big concern in every sen’e of the 
term, the shares of which are listed on every important 
stock exchange in the country and ordinarily command a 
handsome premium—and, at the same time, a corporation 
that still feels itself not quite large enough to indulge in an 
elaborate scientific and psychological system for the selec- 
tion of its employees. 

The sales manager of such a concern, who has a wide 
reputation for precision of performance, was asked how he 
picks hismen. Here is his reply: 

“Though first appearances count with me as they do 
with all men who have the heavy responsibility of hiring 
salesmen, I try not to permit them to be final. There are 
few duplicates of Sherlock Holmes in business—men who 
are able to give an applicant the ‘once over’ and read his 
whole life story in a single glance at his face, his hands and 
his clothes. 

“Love at first sight is generally held to be an altogether 
too slender basis on which to form a matrimonial partner- 
ship. So it is with hiring a salesman. True, selecting a 
salesman is not quite so serious a matter as marriage, but 
it is certainly serious enough to warrant the comparison. 
In either case there is plenty of reason for as much caution 
as circumstances will permit. Too many ‘singed cats’ have 
turned out to be remarkable performers in the salesmanship 
field to warrant a manager in relying wholly on his snap 
judgment of a first appearance. 

“Consequently when an applicant enters my office I 
force myself to remember that he is undoubtedly nervous; 
that probably the office seems big, strange and formidable 
to him; that the interview is something of an ordeal to 
him, and that he will not be quite normal until he is made 
to feel measurably at home in his surroundings. So my 
first effort is to take a little of the scare out of him. 

‘On the other hand, if he has enough intelligence and 
poise to be a good salesman he will have prepared himself 
for the interview as to his dress and personal appearance, 
his command of himself and his presentation of his case. 
To be decidedly lacking in any of these particulars would 
make one short interview sufficient for his elimination.” 


Questioning Applicants by System 


“TITHE important points to be determined in connection 
with every applicant I receive are whether he has the 
intelligence, the character, the experience and the kind of 
ability I can mold into a good salesman of our goods. 
Almost unconsciously I have evolved a system of question- 
ing an applicant that starts with the present and runs 
straight back to his boyhood; then, after a few minutes’ 
chat, I take the back trail and retrace his story from boyhood. 
“There is nothing wonderful about this, but I have 
found thatit seldom fails to do three things: First, it gives 
me a good idea of the man’s ability to focus his mind on the 
case he wishes to present, and to get it before his auditor 
ir a clear, logical and convincing way; second, it usually 
enables me to detect any gaps in his story, any episodes or 
connections he is inclined to pass over lightly; third, it 
helps in the detection of any misrepresentation—for in 
this retracing of his first outline of his career I insist on 
details which, when fitted together, make a fairly complete 
account of his career. 

“The applicant who sticks tight to the text and gives all 
the information in a simple and straightforward way is, of 
course, the man who makes a hit with me—provided he 
tells me nothing that would reflect on his acceptability. 
Naturally I inquire closely into the reasons why he left 
each successive employer. This gives him a chance to 
‘knock,’ and if he avails himself of it—beyond a certain 
reasonable point—I am through with him then and there. 
No man wants a sorehead or a knocker to represent him on 
the road, in an office or behind a counter. 

“Throughout all this questioning I do my best to make 
the man feel that he is having a friendly conversation 
instead of being put on the witness stand. Meantime I 
have studied the applicant’s appearance closely and have 
reached some conclusions on that basis. If I have not 
found any reason for rejecting him I take measures for 
giving myself a chance to consider him when his person- 
ality is not before me; I want an opportunity to look at 
him as a customer on whom he had called would consider 
him after he had terminated a first call for business. 

“Some men who are quicker in decision, who lean more 
heavily on their first impressions, do not do this. They say 
‘Yes’ or ‘No’ on the spot; but I am never satisfied to do this 
so long as there is any doubt, one way or the other. I want 
to get what I call the customer’s view of the impression 
left by this man. Consequently I hand the man an appli- 
cation blank, to be filled out and returned by mail. Some 
of the questions asked on the blank are probably unim- 
portant, but the answering of them develops the man’s 
ability to give information in a crisp, definite and system- 
atic way—something a salesman on the road must do 


every day. Then this detailed report gives me a chance to 
check against his verbal statements, and to see whether, 
through carelessness or intent, there are any discrepancies 
between the two. 

“Tf his written application and my own review of the 
man and his interview are satisfactory, he is sent for and 
asked to make a second call. Any points of doubt are then 
cleared up and he is given his answer. There are specific 
faults that discharge a man from further consideration 
when detected in either the first or second interview. These 
are: A whisky breath, untidiness, untruthfulness, evasion, 
or a repellent manner. 

“Of course I have made many mistakes in my estimates 
of men; but as I have never left an employer except on 
my own initiative, or made a change except to go into a 
better position at larger pay, I must conclude that my 
system of selecting men has justified itself. 

“Occasionally I take a chance on rather unpromising 
material, impelled by the motive of wishing to see the 
result of the development of a certain combination of 
qualities. No doubt every sales manager who has a com- 
paratively large force in the field does this to some extent. 

“Once a strapping young man came to me, who was so 
awkward, so grotesque in his dress and so lacking in con- 
versational powers that the idea of his masquerading as a 
traveling salesman for a big house was almost amusing. 
There were just three things in his favor: A highly desir- 
able trade acquaintance; a physical equipment that could 
stand any strain, and a determination as strong as his body. 
There were also certain intangible misgivings in the back 
of my mind in connection with this man that I could not 
quite drag out into the daylight. I employed him on the 
justification that I was entitled to make at least one labo- 
ratory experiment. 

“And it was worth while. That man taught me the value 
of sheer physique in asalesman. He never tired and never 
knew when to quit. Most of what he accomplished was 
achieved by sheer strength and persistence. He made a 
good salesman and earned a fair salary; but I never saw 
him without thinking of what he could have accomplished 
had he been gifted with the mental equipment or the per- 
sonal graces of any of a dozen other salesmen on our pay 
roll—and, also, of what any of them could have done with 
his physical driving power. 

“Tn a word, I am sure that after my experiment with 
this man I was always more careful to consider the phys- 
ical equipment of applicants; and I believe that a failure 
to do this is a common fault of sales managers. Then, 
too, it made me feel that an occasional experiment is a 
justified investment on the part of a sales manager who has 
quite a large force to maintain. 

“One thing has been drilled into me by my own experi- 
ence, which is, that too much stress may be laid on the 
nature and extent of the applicant’s experience. For exam- 
ple, a young man once came to me and made a strong plea 
for a position on our selling force. I liked his appearance 
and he came of good stock, with the right traditions behind 
him; but he confessed to two damaging facts—he was 
wholly without experience as a salesman, and he was work- 
ing for barely enough to keep himself and his young wife 
in the most meager way. Hesaid thesize of the job he held 


““The Man Who 
Takes aSalesman 
From a Competitor Gen« 
erally Drives a Bad Bargain”’ 


any, because he was using it purely as a mak 
had determined to settle on the position that jus 
him and then go after it hard. I turned him doy 

left the office with a smile on his face. I had told 
truth—that we were not really in need of anotl 
just then. 

“About a month later he was back again with t 
smile, or a brighter one. 

““T’m not hunting for a job!’ he exclaimed. ‘T 
this position, with this house. I’ve been studyingy 
and your methods, and I’m going to stick right wh 
until I can go with you.’ 

“This was a challenge that I could not i 
began to examine him on his knowledge of our 
our distinctive ways of doing business. There w: 
had me. He knew almost as much about our 
best salesman; and his account of our methods 
convinced the head merchandise and credit 
must have worked in the house. All this knowl 
obtained by talking with our customers. Tha 
have been his favorite pastime. 

“He was insistent that all he wanted was a 
hired him at the lowest salary on record in the 
he did not stay there long. After he had 
things about salesmanship he began to let out 
show his mettle. He proved to me that he had g 
and enthusiastic faith in our goods and our ho 
always felt that he had justified his own judg 
than mine. When I left the house he was ge 
thing better than five thousand dollars a year 
imagine him asselling the goods of another concert 
he is so strong for our goods and our house.” 


Men Who Sell Employers’ Secre ? 


“IINHAT kind of salesman is the best kind in 1 
Whenever I suspect an applicant of that yo 
viewpoint I hire him; for there is no doubt that 
was sincere in what he said to me the first time he 
he wanted to work for our house because he bel 
us and our goods, and their future, with the fail 
enthusiast.”’ 4 
There is one element in hiring men that is nea 
considered by the manager whenever an applice 
competitive concern makes his appearance, and 1 
ability and willingness of a man to deliver tra 
acquired in the position he has left or hop 
Though this practice is by no means extinct, iti 
being so fashionable as it was before the mod 
associations demonstrated that teamwork in anit 
much more profitable than stealing or buying tr 
The keen up-to-date manager will seldom fail tos 
applicant on this point. Either the manager is pi 
against the policy of hiring a squealer or else he is 
acquire all the inside dope that he can buy regar 
competitors’ secrets; but the general attitud 
gressive business men is reflected in the exper 
manager of a large and efficient sales force, whi 
“Only a few days ago I was interviewed by as 
from a large competitive concern. He put up th 
to sell his service that I have ever heard. His 
ality was immensely attractive and he presented 
with a logic and crispness that made me smile as 1 
how admirably he would handle our big customers 
he had gauged my own requirements to a nicety; } 
felt that here was the best find I had ever made 
than ten minutes he had sold himself to me | 
ready to meet any reasonable figure he might né 
suddenly he reached into his bag, drew out a thi 
typewritten documents and placed them on m 
the gleam in his eyes it was plain to be seen that I 
was adding the finishing touch to his conquest. Or 
at the stuff was enough to show me that it was eo 
information which revealed in detail the inner w 
the houses with which he had been associated. 
“The interview ended right there! I would1 
hired that man under any circumstances; for, of @ 
would have done the same trick by us later. If 
facturer is mistaken enough to feel that he n 
secret information about the inside of his com 
business, and has not moral stamina enough to 1 
this temptation, he should at least protect hi 
buying the information outright instead of h 
squealer and thereby giving him a chance 1 
information to be sold to another competitor late 
The active head of a certain large manufae 
cern in the Middle West was once one of the mos 
employed efficiency men in America. His inves 
extended to scores of plants of widely varyin 
His work was recognized as thoroughly practical 4 
largely with the human equation. Therefore his 
hiring men have a special value. He declares thi 
scientific methods of selecting help like telepho 
ators and street-car motormen are undoubtedly: 
along certain restricted lines, where the requi 
not too complex; but that this science is now i 
(Concluded on Page 38) 
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INDAY, the f 
twelfth. 
What would 
if you saw 
ddrive up to 
ack door? 
ould you do 
lisecovered a 
oddess plac- 
veying you 
green wagon 
How would 
fyou beheld 
fond Valkyr 
y introduc- 
alf into your 
thly affairs? 
n yuu won- 
I stared, all 
hen Dinky- 
‘ought home 
like this, in 
ve of a Finn 
med Olga 
? Olgais to 
he fieldsand 
ne when she 
e. But I'll 
‘et used to 
a Norse leg- 
iding at my 
or Olga is the 
vonderful 
Thave ever 
eyeson. I 
it without 
nd without 
ition. And 
ade the pic- 
iplete, she came driving a yoke of oxen—for Dinky- 
ill have need of every horse and hauling animal he 
aishands on. I simply held my breath as I stared 
r, high on her wagon seat, blocked out in silhouette 
she pale sky line, a Brunhild with cowhide boots on. 
‘ore a pale blue petticoat and a Swedish-looking 
awl with bright-colored flowers worked along the 
ae had no hat. But she had two great ropes of pale 
*, almost as thick as my arm, and hanging as low as 
. She looked colossal up on the wagon seat, but 
2 got down on the ground she was not so immense. 
‘owever, a strapping big woman, and I don’t think 
wwsuch shoulders! She is Olympian, Titanic! She 
ie think of the Venus de Milo; there’s such a large- 
| calmness and smoothness of surface about her. 
‘e a Saint-Gaudens might say that her mouth was 
and a Gibson might add that her nose hadn’t the 
“ectitude of a Greek statue’s, but she’s a beautiful, 
ful—“‘ woman” was the word I was going to write, 
word ‘‘animal”’ just bunts and shoves itself in, like 
1 cow insisting on its own stall. But if you regard 
ily animal you must at least accept her as a perfect 
r mouth is large, but I never saw such red lips, full 
‘and dewy. Her forehead is low and square, but 
id smooth, and I know she could crack a chicken 
sween those white teeth of hers. Even her tongue, 
d, is a watermelon red. She must be healthy. 
Junk says she’s a find—that she can drive a double 
3 well as any man in the West, and that by taking 
the season he gets the use of the ox team as well. 
ied me not to ask her about her family, as only a 
ss ago her father and younger brother were burned 
in their shack, a hundred miles north of us. 


‘ay, the twentieth. Olga has been with us a week, 
‘still fascinates me. She is installed in the annex 
ns calmly satisfied with her surroundings. She 
everything she owns tied up in an oat sack. I 
ren her a few of my things, for which she seems 
feet. Most of her underwear, I found, was 
t of sugar-bags, washed and bleached and pieced 
| with a patience that made me ashamed of my 
fance. She seldom talks and never laughs. But 
iching her to say “Yes” instead of “Yaw.” She 
ne with her limpid blue eyes, and if she is silent she 
sullen. She hasn’t the heavy forehead and jaw of 
‘lan women, and she hasn’t the Asiatic cast of face 
ongs to the Russian peasant. And she has the 
suthful of teeth I ever saw in a human head—and 
never used a toothbrush in her life! She is only 
, but such a bosom, such limbs, such strength! 
great deal of talk about Olga, I’m afraid, but you 
member that Olga is an event. I expected Olie 


I Lay Full Length on the Sod, Wondering Why the Solid Ground Was Rocking Like a Boat 


would be keeled over by her arrival, but they seem to 
regard each other with silent contempt. I suppose that is 
because racially and physically they are of the same type. 
I’m anxious to see what Percival Benson thinks of Olga 
when he gets back—they would be such opposites. Olga 
is working with her ox team on the land. Two days ago 
I rode out on Paddy and watched her. There was some- 
thing Homeric about it, something Sorolla would have 
jumped at. She seemed so like her oxen. She moved like 
them, and her eyes were like theirs. She has the same 
strength and solemnity when she walks. She’s so primi- 
tive and natural and instinctive in her actions. Yesterday 
after dinner she curled up on a pile of hay at one end of the 
corral and fell asleep for a few minutes, flat in the strong 
noonday light. I saw Dinky-Dunk stop on his way to the 
stable and stand and look down at her. I slipped out 
beside him. “What a woman!” he said under his breath. 
A vague stab of jealousy went through me as I heard him 
say that. Then I looked at her hand, large, relaxed, 
roughened by all kinds of weather and calloused with 
heavy work. And this time it was an equally vague stab 
of pity that went through me. 


Monday, the twenty-sixth. The rush is on and Dinky- 
Dunk is always out before six. Every one is busy and I do 
what I can to help. I don’t know why it is, but I find an 
odd comfort in the thought of having another woman near 
me, even Olga. She also helps me a great deal with the 
housework. Those huge hands of hers have a dexterity 
you’d never dream of. She thinks the piano a sort of 
miracle, and me a second miracle for being able to play it. 
In the evening she sits back in a corner—the darkest 
corner she can find—and listens. She never speaks, never 
moves, never expresses one iota of emotion. But in the 
gloom I can often catch the animal-like glow of her eyes. 
They seem almost phosphorescent. Dinky-Dunk had a 
long letter from Percival Benson to-day. It was interest- 
ing and offhandedly jolly and just the right sort. And 
Percy says he’ll be back on the Tichborne place in a few 
weeks. 


Wednesday, the twenty-eighth. Olga went through the 
boards of her wagon box and got a bad scrape on her leg. 
She showed me the extent of her injuries without the 
slightest hesitation, and I gave her first-aid treatment. 
And still again I had to think of the Venus de Milo, for it 
was a knee like a statue’s, milky white and round and 
smooth, with a skin like a baby’s and so different from her 
sunburned forearms. It was Olympian more than Fifth 
Avenuey. It was a leg that made me think not of Rubens 
but of Titian, and my thoughts at once went out to the 
right-hand lady of the Sacred and Profane Love in the 
Borghese, there was such softness and roundness combined 
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with its strength. 
And Dinky-Dunk 
walked in and stood 
staring at it without 
so much as a word 
of apology. Olga 
looked up at him 
without a flicker of 
her oxlike eyes. It 
wasn’t until I made 
an angry motion for 
her to drop her skirt 
that she realized any 
necessity for cover- 
ing the Titian knee. 
But again I felt that 
odd pang of jealousy 
needle through me 
as I saw his face. At 
least Isupposeit was 
jealousy, the jeal- 
ousy of an artful lit- 
tle Mona Lisa minx 
who didn’teven class 
in with the demi- 
gods. 

When Olga had 
gone, however, I said 
to Dinky-Dunk: 

“Tsn’t that a limb 
for your life?” 

He merely said: 
“We don’t grow 
limbs up here, Tab- 
by. They’re legs, 
just plain legs!” 

“Anything but 
plain!’’ I corrected 
him. 

Then he acknowledged that he’d seen those knees 
before. He’d stumbled on Olga and her brother knee-deep 
in mud, treading a mixture with which to plaster their 
shack. It left me less envious of those Junoesque knees. 


Monday, the second. Casa Grande is a beehive of 
industry. Every one has a part to play. I am no longer 
expected to sit by the fire and purr. At nights I sew. 
Dinky-Dunk is so hard on his clothes! When it’s not put- 
ting on patches it’s sewing on buttons. Then we go to bed 
at half past nine. At half past nine, think of it! Little me, 
who more than once went humming up Fifth Avenue when 
morning was showing gray over the East River, and who 
often left Sherry’s—oh, those dear old dancing days!— 
when the milk wagons were rumbling through Forty-fourth 
Street, and who once triumphantly announced, on coming 
out of another well-known place and studying the old 
oyster-letter clock, that I’d stuck it out to Y minutes past 
O! But it’s no hardship to get up at five these glorious 
mornings. The days get longer and the weather is perfect. 
And the prairie looks as though a vacuum-cleaner had been 
at work on it overnight. Positively there’s a charwoman 
who does this old world over while we sleep! By morning 
it’s as bright as a new pin. And out here every one is think- 
ing of the day ahead; Dinky-Dunk of his crop; Olga of the 
pair of sky-blue corsets I’ve ordered for her by mail from 
Winnipeg; Olie of the final waterproofing of the granaries 
so the wheat won’t get spoiled any more; Gee-Gee of—of 
something which she’s almost afraid to think about. 
Dinky-Dunk, in his deviling moods, says I’m an old mar- 
ried woman now, that I’m settled, that I’ve eaten my pie! 
Perhaps I have. I’m not imaginative, so I must depend 
on others for my joy of living. I know nowthat I can never 
create, never really express myself in any way worth while, 
either on paper or canvas or keyboard. And people with- 
out imagination, I suppose, simply have to drop back to 
racial simplicities—which means I’ll have to have a family 
and to feed hungry mouths and to keep a home going. And 
I'll have to get all my art at second hand from magazines 
and talking machine records and from plaster of Paris 
casts. Just a housewife! And Iso wanted to be something 
more—once! Yet I wonder if, after all, the one is so much 
better than the other. I wonder. And here comes my 
Dinky-Dunk, and in three minutes he’ll be kissing me on 
the tip of the chin and asking what there’s going to be 
good for supper! By the way, Olga is not so stupid as 
you might imagine. She’s discovered something which 
I didn’t intend her to find out! 


Tuesday, thetenth. I’ve been wondering if Dinky-Dunk 
is going to fall in love with Olga. Yesterday I saw him 
staring at her neck. She’s the type of woman that would 
really make the right sort of wilderness wife. She seems 


an integral part of the prairie, broad-bosomed and brood- 
ing and motherly. And she’s so placid and large and soft- 
spoken and easy to live with. She has none of my moods 
and tantrums. Her corsets came to-day, and I showed her 
how to put them on. She is incontinently proud of them, 
but they only make her ridiculous. It’s as foolish as put- 
ting a French toque on one of her oxen. The skin of Olga’s 
great shoulders is as smooth and creamy as a baby’s. Ihave 
been watching her eyes. They are not a dark blue, but in 
a strong side light they seem deep wells of light, layer on 
layer of azure. And she is mysterious to me, calmly and 
magnificently inscrutable. And I once thought her an 
uncouth animal. But she isa great help. She has planted 
rows and rows of sweet peas all about Casa Grande and is 
starting to make a kitchen garden, which she’s going to 
fence off and look after with her own hands. It will be 
twice the size of Olie’s. But I do hope she doesn’t ever 
grow into something mysterious to my Dinky-Dunk. This 
morning she said I ought to work in the garden, that the 
more I kept on my feet the better it would be for me 
later on! 


Monday, the sixteenth. All day Saturday Olga and 
Dinky-Dunk were off in the chuck wagon, working too far 
away to come home for dinner. The thought of their being 
out there, side by side, hung over me like a cloud. I remem- 
bered how he had absently stared at the smooth column of 
her neck. And I pictured him stopping in his work and 
studying her. What man wouldn’t be impressed by such 
bodily magnificence, such lavish and undulating youth 
and strength? And there’s something so soft and diffused 
about those oxlike eyes of hers! You do not take exception 
then to her eyes being such a pale blue, any more than you 
would accuse summer moonlight of not being ruddy. And 
those unruffled blue eyes never seem to see you; they 
rather seem to bathe you in a gaze as soft and impersonal 
as moonlight itself. I simply couldn’t stand it any more. 
I got on Paddy and galloped out for my Dinky-Dunk as 
though it were my sudden and solemn duty to save him 
from some imminent and awful catastrophe. I stopped 
on the way to watch a couple of prairie chickens minueting 
through the turns of their vernal courtships. The pompous 
little beggars with puffed-out wattles and neck rufis were 
positively doing cancans and two-steps along the prairie 
floor. And love was in the air that perfect spring after- 
noon, even for the animal world. So instead of riding 
openly and honestly up to Dinky-Dunk and Olga I kept 
under cover as much as I could and stalked them, as 
though I had been a timber wolf. Then I felt thoroughly 
and unspeakably ashamed of myself, for I caught sight of 
Olga high on her wagon, like a Valkyr on a cloud, and 
Dinky-Dunk was hard at work a good two miles away. He 
was a little startled to see me come cantering up on Paddy. 
I don’t know whether it was silly or not, but I told him 
straight out what had brought me. It seemed contempti- 
ble and I wanted to cleanse my soul of it. He hugged me 
like a bear and then sat down on the prairie and laughed. 
“With that cow?” he cried. And I’m sure no man could 
ever call the woman he loves a cow! I believe Dinky- 
Dunk suspects something. He’s just asked me to be more 
careful about riding Paddy. And he’s been more solemnly 
kind lately. But I’ll never tell him—never—neyver! 


Tuesday, the twenty-fourth. Percy will be back to- 
morrow. It will be a different looking country from what 
it was when he left! I’ve been staring up at a cobalt sky 
and begin to understand why people used to think heaven 
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We’ve Had a Real Windstorm This Time, With Rain and Hail 


was somewhere up in the midst of such celestial blue. And 
on the prairie the sky is your first and last friend. Wasn’t 
it Emerson who somewhere said that the firmament was the 
daily bread for one’s eyes? And oh, the lovely, greening 
floor of the wheat country now! Such a soft yellow green 
glory stretching so far in every direction, growing so much 
deeper day by day! And the sun and space and clear light 
on the sky line, and the pillars of smoke miles away, and the 
wonderful, mysterious Promise that is hanging over this 
teeming, steaming, shimmering, abundant broad bosom 
of Earth! It thrills me in a way I can’t explain. But 
night and day, before breakfast and after supper, the talk 
is of wheat, wheat, wheat, until I nearly go crazy. I com- 
plained to Dinky-Dunk that he was dreaming wheat, liv- 
ing wheat, breathing wheat—that he and all the rest of the 
world seemed mad about wheat. 

“And there’s just one other thing you must remember, 
Lady Bird,” was his answer. ‘All the rest of the world is 
eating wheat. It can’t live without wheat. And I’d rather 
be growing the bread that feeds the hungry than getting 
rich making siege guns!” 

So he’s risking everything on this crop of his, and is 
eternally figuring and planning and getting ready for the 
grande débdcle. He says it will be like a battle. And no 
general goes into a battle without being prepared for it. 
But when we read about the doings of the outside world 
nowadays it seems like reading of happenings that have 
taken place on the planet Mars. We’re our own little 
world just now, self-contained, rounded out, complete. 


Friday, the fourth. Two things of vast importance have 
happened. Dinky-Dunk has packed up and made off to 
Edmonton to interview some railway officials, and Percy 
is back. Dinky-Dunk is so mysteriously silent as to the 
matter of his trip that I’m afraid he is worried about 
money matters. And he asked me if I’d mind keeping the 
household expenses down as low as I could, without actual 
hardship, for the next few months. As for Percy, he seemed 
a little constrained, but looked ever so much better. He is 
quite sunburned, likes California, and says we ought to 
have a winter bungalow there—and Dinky-Dunk just 
warning me to save on the pantry pennies! He’s brought 
a fastidious little old Englishwoman back with him as a 
housekeeper, a Mrs. Watson, and she looks both capable 
and practical, notwithstanding the fact that she seems to 
have stepped right out of Dickens, and carries a huge Manx 
cat about with her! Percy said he thought they’d muddle 
along in some way. Thoughtful boy that he is, he has 
brought me a portmanteau packed full of the newer novels 
and magazines, and a two-pound jar of smoking tobacco 
for Dinky-Dunk. 


Thursday, the tenth. A Belasco couldn’t have more 
carefully stage-managed the first meeting between Percy 
and Olga. I felt that she was my discovery, and I wanted 
to spring her on him at the right moment, and in the right 
way. I wanted to get the Valkyr-on-a-cloud effect, so I 
kept Percy in the house on the pretext of giving him a cup 
of tea, until I should hear the rumble of the wagon and 
know that Olga was swinging home with her team. It so 
happened, when I heard the first faint far thunder of that 
homing wagon, that Percy was sitting in my easy chair, 
with a cup of my thinnest china in one hand and a copy of 
Pater’s Marius the Epicurean in the other. We had been 
speaking of climate, and he wanted to look up the passage 
where Pater said ‘‘one always dies of the cold’”—which 
I consider a slur on the Northwest! 
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I couldn’t help realizing, as I sat staring at Perey 
thin, oversensitive face, and the high-arched, o 
nose, and the narrow, stooping, overdelicate sho 
what a direct opposite he was to Olga in eve 
Instead of thin china and Pater in her hand at t 
moment, I remembered, she’d probably have a 
fork or a mud-stained fence stretcher. I went tot 
and looked out. At the proper moment I called 
Olga was standing up in the wagon box, swing 
one corner of the corral. She stood with her should 
back, for her weight was already on the lines 
team up. Her loose blue skirt edge was fluttering 
wind but at the front was held tight against he 
the drapery of the Peace figure in the Sherman 
the Plaza. Across that Artemislike bosom her 
was stretched tight. She had no hat on, and he 
hair, which had been braided and twisted up in 
crown, had the sheen of metal on it in the late ai 
sun. And in that clear glow of light, which so ofte 
miragelike tricks with vision, she loomed up like ¢ 
goddess, or a she-Mercury who should have ha 
bicycle wheels attached to her heels. 

Percy is never demonstrative. But I could see1 
was more than impressed. He was amazed. 

““My word!”’ he said very quietly. 

““What does she make you think of?” I demand 

Percy put down his teacup. 

“Don’t go away,”’ I commanded, “ but tell me w. 
makes you think of.” . 

He still stood staring at her with puckered-up e 

‘‘Wagner on wheels,”’ he finally said. “No; no 
A Norse myth in dimity!”’ ‘ 

I told him it wasn’t dimity, but he was too mu 
ested in Olga to listen to me. ‘‘She’s like band-m 
by!” he solemnly declared. 

Half an hour later, when she met him, she was ve 
She turned an adorable pink and then calmly rebt 
the two top buttons of her waist, which had been 
loose. And I noticed that Percy did precisely vy 
Dinky-Dunk once doing. He sat staring absen 
studiously at the smooth column of Olga’s n 
I had to speak to him twice before he even woke u 
fact that he was being addressed by his hostess. 


Wednesday, thé sixteenth. Dinky-Dunk is ba 
very busy again. During the day I scarcely get 
of him except at meal time. I have a steadi 
sense of being neglected, but I know how a wo 
hates petulance, so I’m trying to consume my 0 
But the important thing is that Percy is giving O 
in reading and writing. Yesterday I asked her w 
thought of him. ‘‘Ah lak heem,”’ she calmly admitte 
majestic, monosyllabic way. “He is a fonny le le 
And the “‘fonny leetle man,”’ who isn’t really li 
to like Olga, odd as it may sound. They ares 
sites, such contradictions! Percy says she’s Ho 
says he never saw eyes that were so limpid, or 
of peace and calm. He insists on the fact thats 
tially maternal, as maternal as the soil over wh 
walks, as Perey put it. I told him what Dina 
once told me about Olga killing a bull. The bu 
vicious brute that had attacked her father and } 
him down. He was striking at the fallen man wi ‘ 
paws when Olga heard the outcry. She prom i 
for that bull with a pitchfork. And speaking of A 
must have been a pretty epical battle, for she k 
bull and left the fork tines eight inches in his bod 


up her father and carried him back to the house. 
yn’t even kill my own hens, but have always 
| Olie as the executioner. 

iny to see Percy teaching Olga. She watches him 
he were a miracle man. Her dewy red lips form 
slowly and the full round throat utters them 
laboriously, instruments on them, and in some 
meouth way makes them lovely. I sit with my 
stening. Sometimes I open the piano and play. 
out of it. I seem to be on the fringe of things 
omentous only to other people. Last night when 
d he thought he’d sell his ranch, Dinky-Dunk 
from his paper-littered desk and told him to hang 
¢ land like a leech. But he didn’t explain why. 


ay, the nth. I can’t even remember the date. 
5w that midsummer is here, that the men folks 
xy I have to shift for myself, and that the talk is 
heat, and how it’s heading, and how the dry 
if the last few weeks will affect the length of the 
Jinky-Dunk is making desperate efforts to get 
twild hay. He’s bought the hay rights of a large 
‘tween some sloughs about seven miles east of our 
says men are scarcer than hen’s teeth, but he has 
se of a couple of cutthroats who were thrown off 
train near Buckhorn. Percy volunteered to help 
‘onvinced of the fact that he could drive a mower. 
‘nurses a vast contempt for Percy, and, I secretly 
ather resents his attentions to Olga, put the new 
jlts on the mower. They promptly ran away with 
10 came within an ace of being thrown in front of 
x knife, which would have chopped him up into 
tholarly mincemeat. Olga got on a horse, bare- 
J rounded up the colts. Then she cooed about 
sed Percy and tried to coax him to come to the 
jut Percy said he was going to drive that team, 
e had to be strapped to the mower seat. And, 
ough, he did “gat them beat,”’ as Olga expressed 
tired him out and wilted his collar, and the sweat 
ing down his face when he came in at noon. Olga 
yroud of him. But she announced that she’d 
't mower herself, and sailed into Olie for giving a 
ta team like that to 

was her first outburst. 

;understand a word she 

I know that she was 

nt. She looked like a 

Justice that had sud- 

iped off its pedestal and 

tits best to puta Daniel 

jut of business! 


, the twenty-ninth. 
‘her is still very dry. 
ky-Dunk feels sure it 
ffect his crop. Hesays 
ents of a wheat plant 
most two feet deep in 
’ moisture. Yesterday 
red in a flannel shirt 
wut his glasses. I think 
retly practicing calis- 
He said he was going to 
3afternoon tea, because 
‘t seem to fit in with 
fe. I faney I see the 
‘ng influences of Olga at 
?ercival Benson Wood- 
Dinky-Dunk, I find, 
m my saddle. 


y, thefirst. Ihave mar- 
n! My Dinky-Dunkis 
ty. I had that proved 
esterday, when I put 
1 the buckboard and 
' to where the men were 
nthe hay. I was tak- 
‘dinner out to them, 
eked in the chuck box. 
1e new men who’d been 
‘the rush had been over- 
his team. The brute 
| prodding them with a 
instead of using a whip. 
unk saw the marks and 
ne of the horses bleed- 
hedidn’tinterfere until 
t the man in the act 
ig the tines into Maid 
flank. Then he jumped 
lust as I drove up. He 
hat man, cursed and 
‘im most dreadfully and 
n down off the hayrack. 
yfought. They fought 
) wildeats. Dinky- 
nose bled and his lip 


was cut. But he knocked the other man flat and when he 
tried to get up he knocked him downagain. Itseemed cruel; 
it was revolting. But something in me rejoiced and exulted 
as I saw that hulk of an animal thresh and stagger about 
the hay stubble. I tried to wipe the blood away from 
Dinky-Dunk’s nose. But he pushed me back and said this 
was no place fora woman. But Dinky-Dunk can fight if 
hehasto. He’ssamagerfulamon! He’s afraid of nothing. 

But that was nearly a costly victory. Both the new 
men, of course, threw up their jobs then and there. Dinky- 
Dunk paid them off on the spot, and they started off across 
the open prairie without even waiting for their meal. 
Dinky-Dunk, as we sat down on the dry grass and ate 
together, said it was a good riddance, and he was just say- 
ing I could only kiss the left-hand side of his mouth for the 
next week when he suddenly dropped his piece of custard 
pie, stood up, and stared toward the east. I did the same, 
wondering what had happened. I could see a long thin 
slanting column of smoke driving across the hot noonday 
air. Then my heart stopped beating. It was the prairie on 
fire. I had heard a great deal about fireguards and fire- 
guarding, three furrows about crops, and ten about build- 
ings; and I knew that Olie hadn’t yet finished turning all 
those essential furrows. And if that column of smoke, 
which was swinging up through the silvery haze where the 
indigo vault of heaven melted into the dusty whiteness of 
the parched grass lands, had come from the mouth of a 
siege gun which was cannonading us where we stood, it 
couldn’t have more completely chilled my blood. For I 
knew that east wind would carry the line of fire crackling 
across the prairie floor to Dinky-Dunk’s wheat, to the 
stables and outbuildings, to Casa Grande itself; and all our 
scheming and planning and toiling and moiling would go 
up in one yellow puff of smoke. And once under way, 
nothing could stop that widening river of flame. 

It was Dinky-Dunk who jumped to life as though he had 
indeed been cannonaded. In one bound he was at the 
buckboard, snatching out the horse blanket that lay folded 
up under the seat. Then he unsnapped the reins from 
Paddy’s bridle, snapping them on the blanket, one to the 
buckle and the other to the strap end. In another minute 
he had the hobble off Paddy and had swung me up on that 


4) wi 


I’m Anxious to See What Percival Benson Thinks of Olga When He Gets Back 
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astonished pinto’s back. The next minute he himself was 
on Maid Marian, poking one end of the long rein into my 
hand and telling me to keep up with him. We rode like 
mad. I scarcely understood what it meant at the time, 
but I at least kept up with him. We went floundering 
through one end of a slough until the blanket was wet and 
heavy and I could hardly hold it. But I hung on for dear 
life. Then we swung off across the dry grass toward that 
advancing semicircle of fire, as far apart as the taut reins 
would let us ride. Dinky-Dunk took the windward side. 
Then on we rushed, along that wavering frontier of flame, 
neck to neck, dragging the wet blanket along its orange- 
tinted crest, flattening it down, and wiping it out as we 
went. We made the full circle, panting, saw where the 
flames had broken out again, and swung back with our 
dragging blanket. But when one side was conquered 
another side would revive, and off we’d have to go again, 
until my arm felt as though it were going to be pulled out 
of its socket. But we won that fight in the end. I slipped 
down off Paddy’s back and lay full length on the sod, weak, 
shaking, wondering why the solid ground was rocking 
slowly from side to side like a boat. But Dinky-Dunk 
didn’t even observe me. On foot he was fighting out the 
last patch of fire. When he came over to where I was wait- 
ing for him he was as sooty and black as a boiler maker. 
He dropped down beside me, breathing hard. We stayed 
there holding each other’s hand for several minutes in utter 
silence. Then he said rather thickly: ‘‘Are you all right?” 
And I told him that of course I was all right. Then he said, 
without looking at me, “I forgot!’’ Then he got Paddy 
and patched up the harness and took me home in the buck- 
board. But all the rest of the day he hung about the shack 
as solemn as an owl. And once in the night he got up and 
lit the lamp and came over and studied my face. I blinked 
up at him sleepily, for I was dog tired and had been dream- 
ing that we were at the Bal des Quatz Arts and were about 
to finish up with an early breakfast at the Madrid. He 
looked so funny with his rumpled-up hair and his faded 
pyjamas that I couldn’t help laughing a little as he blew 
out the light and got back into bed. ‘‘ Dinky-Dunk,”’ I 
said, as I turned over my pillow and got comfy again, 
“wouldn’t it have been hell if all our wheat had burned 
up?” I forget what Duncan said, 
for in two minutes I was asleep 
again. 


Monday, the eighth. The 
dry spell has been broken and 
broken with a vengeance. One 
gets pretty well used to high 
windsin the West. Thereused to 
be days at a time when that un- 
ending high wind would make 
me think that something was 
going to happen, filling me with 
a vague sense of impending 
calamity and making meimagine 
a big storm was going to blow up 
and wipe Casa Grande and its 
little coterie off the map. But 
we’ve had a real windstorm this 
time, withrainand hail. Dinky- 
Dunk’s wheat looks sadly drag- 
gled out and beaten down, but 
he says there wasn’t enough hail 
to hurt anything, that the straw 
willstraighten up again, and that 
this downpour was just what he 
wanted. Earlyintheafternoon, 
on looking out the shack door, 
I saw a tangle of clouds on the 
sky line. They seemed twisted 
up like a skein of wool a kitten 
had been playing with. Then 
they seemed to marshal them- 
selves into one solid line and 
sweep up over the sky, getting 
blacker and blacker as they 
came. Olga came in with her 
yellow hair flying, slamming and 
bolting stable doors, locking the 
chicken coop, and calling out for 
me to get my clothes off the line 
or they’d be blown to pieces. 
Even then I could feel the wind. 
It flattened my skirt against my 
body, and I had to lean forward 
to make any advance against it. 

By this time the black army of 
the heavens had rolled up over- 
head and a few big froglike drops 
of rain began to fall, throwing 
up little clouds of dust as a rifle 
bullet might. I trundled out a 
couple of tubs in the hope of 
catching a little soft water. It 
wasn’t until later that I realized 

(Continued on Page 29) 
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English jurist, ““we are about to send a low rogue 
named Elmer Furbush to the penitentiary. The 
blackleg has just stolen a street railroad.” 

“ My word!”’ murmured the distinguished English jurist. 

With judicial deliberation Judge Croomb drank the wine 
left in his glass and softly smacked his lips over it; then he 
wagged his large head sagely. 

“The whole trouble,” he said, ‘‘is that fellows of low 
character are permitted to have a hand in the management 
of large corporate affairs in which hundreds and thousands 
of honest people have invested capital. I contend that 
only our best people should be allowed to manage such 
affairs. This wretch, Furbush, as I mentioned, has stolen 
a street railroad and is in possession of it. We propose to 
get him out by sending him to jail.” 

Whether Judge Croomb had ever been a judge was a 
disputed but entirely immaterial point. He looked the 
part perfectly, being tall and portly, with a face that 
reminded one of Daniel Webster. True, he was almost 
entirely bald; but he had the Websterian brow and deep- 
set eyes, and his appearance, like Daniel’s, suggested that 
hay scales would be needed to weigh his lightest thought. 
Besides, he possessed a rent roll from down-town real estate 
that in any country would have given him a prescriptive 
right to take any title he fancied. No one would have 
dreamed of giving a distinguished dinner to an eminent 
English jurist without inviting Judge Croomb; and as 
soon as the ladies withdrew the jurist naturally gravitated 
to him. 

“But how—er—can one steal a street railroad?” the 
jurist inquired. 

“To understand the situation,’’ Judge Croomb replied 
gravely, “you must begin with the Unified Traction Com- 
pany, which is our most important tramway system, as 
you would call it. The Unified Traction Company is man- 
aged exclusively by our best people, as all large enterprises 
should be. Mr. Childers, our host this evening, is a director 
and large stockholder. Mr. Runion, across the table 
there—one of the wealthiest citizens of the United States— 
is a director and large stockholder. Mr. Temple, who enter- 
tained the Duke and Duchess of Brokeville when they 
visited Chicago at the time of the World’s Fair in 1893, is a 
director and large stockholder. I myself am chairman of 
the board and the largest stockholder. Being in such 
hands the company’s record has been spotless. No breath 
of scandal has ever attacked it.” 

“And I’ve been told,’’ smiled the jurist, ‘that in the 
United States scandal and corporation are synonymous!”’ 

“T refer,” said the judge solemnly, ‘‘to scandal affect- 
ing the higher realm of management—in other words, to 
scandal of a financial nature. With our low politics and 
yellow journals, some disagreeable incidents are inevitable; 
in fact, the company has been charged with bribing alder- 
men and jurors in damage suits. But in the higher realm 
of management—in financial affairs—its reputation is 
without a stain. That is what you would expect of a con- 
cern managed by gentlemen of probity. The whole trouble, 
as I said before, is that fellows of low character are per- 
mitted because of their wealth or astuteness to manage 
great concerns; and from low men what can you expect 
but low financial morality?” 

“Very true,” said the jurist. 

Judge Croomb puffed at his cigar with gingerly delib- 
eration; then laid it aside and put his right hand on the 
table, palm down, with thumb and fingers spread apart. 


JOR example,” said Judge Croomb to the distinguished 
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“My arm and wrist,’’ he explained, “represent the trunk 
lines of the Unified Traction Company. My thumb, fore- 
finger and middle finger represent lines of the Suburban 
Trolley Company, a small but hitherto most respectable 
concern. We have a traffic arrangement with it, exchang- 
ing passengers back and forth; and in a general way, I 
may say, we have taken a sort of fatherly interest init. It 
is a good little property and was slowly working round to a 
point where it might pay a dividend. It was managed by 
persons who, though of no great consequence financially 
or socially, were most respectable—most respectable. 

““My third finger,” the judge continued, ‘‘represents a 
very poor line, running off across an unsettled prairie to 
nowhere in particular. It was built in the flimsiest manner 
in the boom preceding the World’s Fair, and is now falling 
to pieces. My little finger represents a mere streak of rust 
about two miles long. It was built for the purpose of exper- 
imenting with a compressed-air motor, which proved a 
failure. It has never done any business, and probably 
never will.” 

Here the judge disrupted the entire traction system by 
lifting his right hand to the tray a servant held before him 
and selecting a cordial from it. Having swallowed the 
cordial and softly smacked his lips, he resumed: 

“Some time ago this wretch, Furbush, bought up the 
third-finger line for a mere song. He then proceeded to 
shovel out—as I may term it—debentures. On various 
flimsy and outrageous pretexts he caused this poor line 
to issue three hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars of 
debentures, which immedi- 
ately found their way into 
his own pocket. Of course 
they were almost worthless; 
but he succeeded in dispos- 
ing of some of them, hawk- 
ing them about for any price 
he could get. By an ar- 
rangement with some cheap 
brokers he got up fictitious 
trades in them and adver- 
tised them in various ways. 
Then the blackleg began to 
annoy the Suburban Trol- 
ley Company. As you are 
unacquainted with local 
conditions it would take me 
all night to explain what 
he did first and last. He 
had relations with some 
scoundrelly politicians and 
set them on to harass and 
threaten the company. 

“Tn a general way I may 
say that these annoyances 
were incessant and of the 
most devilish character. Of 
course they had a very ad- 
verse effect on thestock and 
credit of the Suburban Trol- 
ley Company. Finally his 
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scoundrelly politicians got up a scheme to take ¢ 
company’s franchise. The upshot was that the § 
Trolley Company at length agreed—in order to 
of his infamous blackmailing attacks—to buy tl 
finger line, giving Furbush a mere nominal ; 
guaranteeing payment of the outstanding debent 

The judge paused to relight his cigar and puffed 
on it; then he ominously protruded his lower lit 

“T may say that, while Furbush’s devilish mae! 
were going on, the harassed directors of the § 
Trolley Company frequently sought our advice; 
finally counseled them that the best thing to do wij 
the wretch his blood money and be rid of him. $o 
urban Trolley Company, in the end, took over t} 
finger line, paying Furbush a mere nominal su) 
capital stock and assuming payment of its ou! 
debentures. And directly afterward it made a m 
ing discovery—- a discovery that was simply asto 

The judge put his hand on top of his shiny eri! 
though the shock of the discovery still reverberail 

“‘ When the bargain with the Suburban Trolley (i 
was finally struck, but before it had been reducet 
and binding form, and before the Suburban Tr‘ 
taken possession of the third-finger line, thin 
Furbush, went over and bought the utterly ) 
little-finger line for a mere song. He then cai 
third-finger line, which was still absolutely in hix 
to purchase the little-finger line from him at the ni 
price of four hundred thousand dollars, in debenturs 
like those the third-finger line had previously iss} 

“My word!’ murmured the jurist. | 

“You may well say so,’’ replied the judge dary. 
I have explained, the fact that the Suburban Til 


uy the third-finger line and guarantee its deben- 

e known in certain financial circles, more par- 
among our own people—by which term, of course, 
Jnified Traction gentlemen. The guaranty of the 
4 Trolley Company would make those debentures 
faturally, therefore, gentlemen who knew what 
zon were willing to buy the debentures at almost 
_below par, no one dreaming that more than three 
and fifty thousand dollars’ worth of them were 


tting understrappers in line and having them 
taneously, this low blackguard, Furbush, was 
load the whole four hundred thousand dollars 
bentures, which he had received for the worthless 
er line, as well as those he had retained out of the 
es. Mr. Childers himself bought eighty-five 
‘dollars of them at eighty-seven cents on the dol- 
dught seventy thousand dollars of them at the 
ire. The Freshwater Trust Company, in which 
lers, Mr. Temple, Mr. Runion and myself are large 
lers, bought ninety thousand dollars at eighty-five 
the dollar. The unconscionable dog finally 
the whole lot.” 
jing!”’ gasped the jurist. 
vated a most trying situation,” said the judge. 
urban Trolley Company’s agreement bound it to 
ayment of the outstanding debentures. This new 
dred thousand 
yorth was actu- 
tanding at the 
igh nobody but 
and his under- 
knewit. Hold- 
debentures felt 
) take the posi- 
the Suburban 
vas legally and 
ound to assume 
of these new 
’s, according to 
et; and to the 
the directors be 
he judge added 
ely, protruding 
ip, “they did as- 
ment of all the 
ig debentures.” 
’ murmured the 


‘roomb nodded. 
of course, put 
sively heavy 
i the Suburban 
Its stock sank 
ow figure; and, 
e climax of in- 
‘s hyena, Fur- 
1 the money he 
»bing the com- 
iked round and 
» a majority of 
stock at prac- 
‘own price—so 
3 now in com- 
session of the 
"9 


inding!’’ ex- 
le jurist. 
nplete possession!’’ Judge Croomb repeated, 
gging his head. ‘And to get him out of pos- 
fel put him in the penitentiary.” 
ught to!” the jurist assented heartily. 
is only, as I may say, through an inadvertence 
able to do so,” the judge observed. “In most 
oves I have described the cunning scoundrel 
she due legal formalities—had his dummy direc- 
»roper resolutions, and all that. If he had been 
eful all the way through it is doubtful whether 
cute him successfully; but when we—or our 
Suburban Trolley—took possession of the 
ne’s books, and had them carefully checked 
vered that in at least two instances the rogue 
ntures to himself without any authorization 
oubt his dummies would have given the author- 
teh ad told them to do so; but he neglected that 
aay. which lays him wide open to a charge of 
mt. We have the books in our possession, so 
onclad. We shall prosecute him and put him 


la 


id hope so!”’ said the jurist. “On my return 
Facific Coast I trust I shall find the tramway 
ecurely in the hands of the best people.” 

eomb again put a hand on the top of his shiny 
eplied rather dubiously: 

but unfortunately there is more in the trac- 
an this cheap adventurer, Furbush.” He 
hand on the table, indicating his arm and 
s left forefinger. “That is our territory. 


We have developed it, and in decency and good conscience 
it belongs to us. Some reckless interlopers, however, are 
building an elevated railroad down through it; in fact, the 
road is nearly completed now. It will rob us of some of our 
business; and it is a much more difficult problem for us 
than this rogue, Furbush, because these elevated-road 
interlopers have been able to raise a large amount of 
money.”’ 

“At any rate, the rascal will be out of the way,’’ said 
the jurist encouragingly. 

“The rascal,” said Judge Croomb, ominously protruding 
his lower lip, “will be in Joliet.” 


That same evening Isidore Rose inquired casually of 
Elmer Furbush: 

“Have you ever been through the penitentiary at 
Joliet?’”? And as Furbush only glowered at him the 
lawyer added with the same casual air: “It’s as dull a 
place to spend two or three years in as you could imagine.” 

They were in Furbush’s lavishly furnished bachelor 
apartment on Michigan Boulevard. His understrappers— 
Nicholas Lowden and Ulysses Pettingill—were present, 
exceedingly downcast and nervous. 

Unable to contain himself longer, Ulysses burst forth: 

“Why, my goodness, Furby, you don’t want to go to the 
penitentiary, do you? You’re not crazy enough to let ’em 
stick you in jail? Rose tells you they’ve got a clear case 


“Yah! Go Up to Old Judge Croomb, With My Hat in My Hand and My Tail Between My Legs, and 
Ask Him What He’ll Take to Let Me Off!” 


against you. Those two batches of debentures were issued 
without any authorization. They’ve got the company’s 
books and can prove it. Rose tells you they’ll convict you. 
My goodness! The only sane thing is to compromise with 
?em! Find out what they want and give it to’em. Then 
you can get back at ’em some other time.” 

Ulysses’ round face was horror-stricken and his manner 
suggested a fond parent—apprehensive fairly to the 
verge of tears—who pleads with a willful child not to put 
its hand in the fire. 

Furbush glowered at him sullenly. His long legs were 
crossed, his arms folded, and his curled-up chin, with a cleft 
in the middle, rested on his breastbone. 

“Yah!” he growled. ‘‘Go up to old Judge Croomb, with 
my hat in my hand and my tail between my legs, and ask 
him what he’ll take to let me off! Look at that Unified 
Traction bunch—a lot of moldy cabbages over in a dark 
corner of the cellar! Some backwater landed the tadpoles 
here along in the fifties and they settled on the best things 
in sight, and have stuck here ever since. A city grew up 
under their feet and made ’em rich; so now they sit at the 
front of the platform and wag their leather heads as though 
they’d had something to do with it.” 

“All of which,” said Isidore Rose with a smile, ‘doesn’t 
affect the testimony they can produce in an embezzlement 
charge.” 

The lawyer was a soft-looking little man, with a small 
round face, which was quite cherubic in spite of the little 
curly mustache. His silly hair curled too, and the bald 
patch above his forehead rather added to the general 
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innocence of his appearance; but when he came into a 
lawsuit experienced attorneys on the other side shuddered. 

“T don’t know what they’ve ever done to you, Furby,” 
Nicholas Lowden suggested propitiatingly. 

Furbush lowered at him and drew the back of his hand 
across his mouth, as though to wipe off a spume of rage. 

“Those frogs blackballed me at the Mayflower Club,” 
he growled. “They say when I was up for membership so 
many members wanted to blackball me that the steward 
had to send out and buy a case of blueberries. I suppose 
some newspaper reporter made the joke for ’em, and 
they’ve been gibbering over it ever since. You lobsters,” 
he added, surveying Nicholas and Ulysses, “don’t know 
what it is to have guts!”’ 

Nicholas Lowden looked modestly at the floor and nerv- 
ously stroked his yellow side whiskers. Ulysses Pettingill 
folded his fat hands, turned his large solemn eyes toward 
the ceiling, and pursed his mouth. They rather supposed 
that Furbush, being entirely in the wrong and in a sullen 
rage over it, would ease his mind by abusing them. 

“They don’t dare to indict me!”’ Furbush exclaimed som- 
berly a moment later. “They don’t dare! They’re afraid 
of me! They’ll bluff and swagger and wait for me to come 
round, hat in hand; but they’re afraid to prosecute me. 
They can go to the devil! I won’t compromise. I’ll fight!” 

Isidore Rose gave a patient little sigh, as though resign- 
ing himself to wait until the sullen fit had passed. After 
a full minute of silence 
he inquired suavely: 

“What’s your plan, 
then? How do you pro- 
pose to fight?”’ 

Reluctantly but mul- 
ishly Furbush answered: 

“T don’t know.” 

The lawyer consulted 
his watch and rose with 
a sarcastic little smile. 

“The grand jury con- 
venes a week from to- 
morrow,” he observed 
casually. “I’m‘told they 
will move for an indict- 
ment at once. Very dull 
down at Joliet.”” Then, 
without troubling him- 
self to say good-night, he 
walked out. 

More apprehensive 
and unhappy than ever, 
Nicholas Lowden silently 
twisted a side whisker 
and Ulysses Pettingill, 
with fishy eyes, pursed 
his mouth. In spite of 
the modesty of their de- 
meanor, Furbush felt the 
unuttered reproaches in 
their minds, and that 
further irritated him. 
Frowning at them hesaid: 

“You crawfish may as 
well get out too.”’ 

Insilent dejection they 
obeyed the suggestion, 
leaving him alone with 
his long legs crossed, his 
arms folded and his cleft 
chin on his breast. He knew well enough he was indulging 
in a debauch of temper. He was even aware that it was 
childish to let his rage and contempt for the Unified 
Traction gentlemen drag him into the absurd position of 
facing a term in the penitentiary; but his will was not 
much more tractable than a bulldog. Having set its 
teeth, nothing less than a crowbar could make it let go. 

Rose, Lowden and Pettingill, with their implication that 
he had made a stupid blunder and their advice that he go, 
hat in hand, to men he hated, had irritated him. Now 
that they were goné the blind rage subsided. He could 
think more clearly. 

In his heart he did not doubt that Rose had accurately 
diagnosed the strength of the case against him; but he 
wasted no energy in regrets over his careless folly in neg- 
lecting to have the debenture issues duly authorized. There 
was no undoing that now. Nor did he doubt Rose’s state- 
ment that it was very dull at Joliet. Presently it rose in 
his calmer mind—high stone walls all round, no doubt; 
a dark little cell to sleep in; days spent in making shoes 
or scrubbing floors! 

Probably it would have been better if he had not been 
so hot and scornful; but he had been hot and scornful, and 
he was not going to recant—if he could help it. There must 
be some way out. There always was some way out. If he 
could get a hook into Unified Traction, of course he could 
make them let him alone; but how could he get a hook 
into Unified Traction with its bursting treasury, its 
impregnable credit, its legal and political position but- 
tressed all round? With his chin on his breast he thought 
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it over—thought all about it, his mind running up and 
down the situation as though along a stone wall seeking a 
crack, a loose stone or an insecure bit of foundation. 

Presently he noticed by the little gold-plated clock on 
his desk that it was a quarter past twelve. He had been at 
it two hours and had not found a crack. He gave his head 
an impatient little shake against a certain lagging in his 
mind, as though the machinery there were running down, 
folded his arms tighter, and set himself doggedly at it again. 

At one o’clock his mind began to wander in spite of him- 
self. There was no longer any edge to his thought. Incon- 
sequential things drifted across his mental vision. He 
rubbed his brows impatiently; got up and paced the floor 
a few minutes; then returned doggedly to the chair by the 
desk—but no feasible scheme of attack would come to 
him and there was no use in trying to think any longer. 
His brain refused to be driven farther. He turned dully to 
the desk, his mind a tired blank; and after a few minutes, 
in aimless fashion, he picked up an evening newspaper he 
had dropped there. The refusal of his wits to hunt any 
more along the stone wall depressed him. Perhaps there 
was nothing to be thought of—no crack in the wall any- 
where. 

Well, he could crawfish—go, hat in hand, and ask them 
what they would take to let him off. He was considering 
that stupidly and pointlessly, and from time to time 
glancing dully at the newspaper. He happened to notice 
the little clock on the desk and was shocked to find it was 
five minutes to two. The night was passing and he was 
getting nowhere. Probably he might as well go to bed. 
Yet he could not quite do that—could not quite give up; 
the jaws of his will were still locked, and he sat on, lumpish 
and vacant, staring at the newspaper and idly turning 
its pages. 

He had reached the financial page by then; and he 
noticed the big, three-column advertisement of an issue of 
elevated-railroad bonds. Public subscriptions to the bonds 
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Honorable George the following morning, 

I summoned Mr. Belknap-Jackson, con- 
ceiving it my first duty to notify him and Mrs. Effie 
of my trade intentions. I also requested Cousin 
Egbert to be present since he was my business sponsor. 

All being gathered at the Floud house, including 
Mrs. Belknap-Jackson, I told them straight that I 
had resolved to abandon my social career—brilliant 
though it had been—and to enter trade quite as one 
of their middle-class Americans. They all gasped a 
bit at my first words, as I had quite expected them 
to do: but what was my surprise, when I went on to 
announce the nature of my enterprise, to find them 
not a little intrigued by it and to discover that in 
their view I should not in the least be lowering myself. 

“Capital! Capital!’’ exclaimed Belknap-Jackson, 
and the ladies emitted little exclamations of similar 
import. 

“At last,” said Mrs. Belknap-Jackson, ‘we shall 
have a place with tone to it. The hall above will be 
splendid for our dinner dances, and now we can have 
smart luncheons and afternoon teas.” 

“And a red-coated orchestra and after-theater 
suppers,” said Mrs. Effie. 

“Only,” put in Belknap-Jackson thoughtfully, “he 
will of course be compelled to use discretion about 
his patrons. Therabble, of course ” Hebrokeoff 
with a wave of his hand which, although not pointedly, 
seemed to indicate Cousin Egbert, who once more 
wore the hunted look about his eyes and who sat by 
uneasily. I saw him wince. 

“Some people’s money is just as good as other peo- 
ple’s if you come right down to it,” he muttered, 
‘‘and Bill is out for the coin. Besides, we all got to 
eat, ain’t we?” 

Belknap-Jackson smiled deprecatingly and again 
waved his hand as if there were no need for words. 

“That rowdy Bohemian set——”’ began Mrs. Effie. 
But I made bold to interrupt. There might, I said, be 
awkward moments, but I had no doubt that I should 
be able to meet them with a flawless tact. Meantime, for 
the ultimate confusion of the Bohemian set of Red Gap, I 
had to announce that the Honorable George Augustus 
Vane-Basingwell would presently be with us. With him 
as a member of the North Side set, I pointed out, it was 
not possible to believe that any desirable members of the 
Bohemian set would longer refuse to affiliate with the 
smartest people. ; 

My announcement made quite all the sensation I had 
anticipated. Belknap-Jackson, indeed, arose quickly and 
grasped me by the hand, echoing, “The Honorable George 
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were invited, beginning the following Monday, the books 
to remain open three days. 

His eye ran aimlessly over the announcement. It said 
that the decision of the Supreme Court in the case of the 
heirs of Philetus Jones had removed the last’ obstacle to 
the completion of the elevated structure, and the road 
would be in operation within thirty days. He remembered 
that, more than two years before, he had looked into the 
Philetus Jones case, with an idea that something profitable 
might be discovered therein. 

In an early day Philetus Jones had owned a block of 
land between what are now Webster Street and Calhoun 
Avenue. This land lay in the path of the elevated railroad. 
The road had started condemnation proceedings to get the 
right of way across it; but presently complications about 
the title developed. Some inconvenient and unexpected 
putative heirs of Philetus Jones by a doubtful marriage 
had bobbed up. The courts had ground at the case for 
three years, and only the other day final judgment had 
been rendered by the Supreme Court. Meantime, the ele- 
vated railroad had completed its structure on both sides of 
the disputed tract, and as soon as the last judgment was 
pronounced it sent in a big gang of workmen to bridge the 
gap. It had once occurred to Furbush that he might get a 
finger in the Jones case and make the elevated road pay 
him handsomely to take the finger out; but Isidore Rose 
had assured him there was no hope of that, whereupon his 
interest in the case had ceased. 

Of course the financing of the elevated railroad had been 
held up by the Jones case. It had got on, from hand to 
mouth, by temporary borrowings, and was only just now 
in a position to float a big bond issue. Furbush’s hand 
moved to toss the newspaper into the wastebasket; and 
then, out of nowhere, an idea leaped into his mind. For a 
good fifteen minutes he sat motionless, the crumpled paper 
in his hand, staring at the desk. He rose abruptly then 
and began pacing the floor with a rapt expression. 
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My Patrons Arrived in Groups, Couples or Singly, Almost 
Faster Than I Could Seat Them 


Augustus Vane-Basingwell, brother of the Earl of Brin- 
stead,” with little shivers of ecstasy in his voice, while the 
ladies pealed their excitement incoherently, with “Really, 
really!” and ‘‘Actually coming to Red Gap—the brother 
of a lord!” 

Then almost at once I detected curiously cold ‘glances 
being darted at each other by the ladies. 

“Of course we will be only too glad to put him up,” said 
Mrs. Belknap-Jackson quickly. 

“But, my dear, he will of course come to us first,”’ put in 
Mrs. Effie. “‘ Afterward to be sure “4 


A little later he was back at the desk, absork 
impatient, taking down the telephone receiver, 
Rose’s house number well enough, and when he he 
it to the exchange operator he added: , 

“Keep right on ringing until somebody answers 

For ten minutes he sat back in the chair, 
receiver at his ear, listening to the steady purr of th 
the other end of the wire. Then an aggrieved voice 

“Hello!” f 

“This is Mr. Furbush—Elmer Furbush,” he sa 
wake Mr. Rose up and tell him I'll be there to ge 
soon as a taxi can take me. It’s important, yor 
stand! Wake him up at once and tell him I'll bet 
him in a few minutes.’’ He then telephoned to 
Pettingill and for a cab. = ' 

It was a crisp, still, early October night. Up 
the long reach of Michigan Boulevard a few taxis 
vate cars flitted; but the broad flagging was empi 
as the eye could reach. Stepping across the sidew} 
bush looked at his watch by the white light of an 
street lamp and saw that it was ten minutes to tl 
he put the watch back into his pocket his taxi 
round the corner. ; 

Alighting in front of Rose’s narrow three-story | 
the North Side, he saw a light in the second-sto 
windows, where the library was. A collarless 
with uncombed hair and wearing a faded jacket 
the door in answer to his ring. The old chap’s 
appearance and reproachful glance tickled Furbus 
he chuckled to himself on the way upstairs. In th 
Rose was yawning in a dressing gown; and at that 
frowned. 

“The devil! Get into some clothes!’’ he exclai 
want you to go with me.” } 

When the servant had given him the messag 
thought had been that Furbush had seen the nec 

(Continued on Page 45) ' 
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“It’s so important that he should | 
favorable impression,’’ responded Mrs. 
Jackson. 

“That’s exactly why 1 Mrs. Effiec 
with not a little obvious warmth. ° 

Belknap-Jackson here caught my eye. “ 
Ruggles and I can be depended upon to deeic 
matter like that,’’ he said. £ 

The ladies both broke in at this, rather spug 
but Cousin Egbert silenced them. 

“Shake dice for him,’’ he said—‘“‘ poker ¢ 
throws, aces low.” 
“How shockingly vulgar!” hissed M 
Jackson. é | 

“Bven if there were no other reason for} 
to us,” remarked her husband coldly, . 
certain unfortunate associations which ouglt 
his entertainment here quite impossible.” 

“Tf you’re calling me ‘unfortunate assoc 
remarked Cousin Egbert, “you want to ge 
your head right off. I don’t mind tellin 
judge and I get along fine together. I told|t 
I was in Paris and Europe to look me up the H 
if ever he come here, and he said he sure wil 
judge is some mixer, believe me!” : 

“The judge!” echoed the Belknap-Jacks¢ 
disgust. e 

“You come right down to it, I bet a cook 
just where I tell him to stay,” insisted Cousl 
The evident conviction of his tones alarmelt 
ers, who regarded one another with pained sy} 

“Right where I tell him to stay,” insis'l 
Egbert, sensing the impression he had ma) 

“But this is too monstrous,” said Mr 
regarding me imploringly. ' 

“The Honorable George,” I admitted, I 
known to do unexpected things, and there/# 
times when he was not so sensitive as I jl 
to the demands of his caste uy tt 

“Bill is stalling. He knows darned wel 
is a mixer,” broke in Cousin Egbert, some 
embarrassment. Nor did any reply occur to me. 
a moment’s awkward silence, during which I be 
tive to a radical change in the attitude which ts 
bore to Cousin Egbert. They shot him looks of} 
unmistakable respect, and Mrs. Effie remar] 
with tenderness: ‘“‘ We must admit that Cousin | 
a certain way with him.” A 

“TI dare say Floud and I can adjust the m/ 
factorily to all,” remarked Belknap-Jackson. | 
jaunty affectation of good-fellowship he opened }3 
case to Cousin Egbert. ; 
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*¢ made up my mind yet where I’ll have him 
ounced the latter, too evidently feeling his 
uired importance. “‘I may have him stay one 
en again I may have him stay another. I can’t 
ings like that offhand.” 
ere the matter was preposterously left, the three 
for this social honor patently bending their knees 
‘stwhile despised Cousin Egbert, and the latter 
ibly puffed up. By rather awkward stages they 
in to a discussion of the United States Grill. 
name, of course, might be thought flamboyant,” 
1 Belknap-Jackson delicately. 
if have determined,”’ I said, ‘“‘no longer to resist 
and so I can think of no name more fitting.” 
determination,” he answered, “bears rather 
nplications. One may be vanquished by America, 
been. One may even submit; but surely one may 
hsist a little, may not one? One need not abjectly 
» one’s finest convictions, need one?”’ 
qucks!”’ putin Cousin Egbert petulantly, ‘‘what’s 
f all that one stuff? Bill wants a good American 
his place. Me? I 
‘ught the Bon Ton 
\fouse would be kind 
‘ name for it, but as 
he said the United 
‘ill I knew it was a 
e. It sounds kind of 
limportant.”’ 
p-Jackson here made 
ng clucks, but not 
‘tly toward Cousin 
jmd my choice of a 
‘s not further criti- 
went on to assure 


yan noisily elegant 
I made no doubt the 
(ald give a new tone 
ee whereat they all 
_ themselves as im- 
pleased, and our little 
le came to an end. 
(aypany with Cousin 
10w went to examine 
‘ises I was to take 
“ere was a spacious 
19m, lighted from the 
\l side, which would 
If well to the decora- 
\me I had in mind. 
mp with its ranges I 
uld be almost quite 
or my purpose, re- 
}ut little alteration; 
(large room was, of 
rociously impossible 
oo fashion, with 
7 walls, the floors 
lvith American cloth 
sh pattern, and the 
he tables and flimsy 
istly uninviting. 

1e gross ideals of the 
‘nant, I need say only 
iad made, as I now 
| window display of foods, quite after the manner 
der’s window—molds of custard set in a row, 
n either side by pies, as the natives call their 
‘h perhaps a roast fowl or ham in the center. 
yeeerity could, of course, go little beyond this, 
3st as offensive were the abundant wall placards 
\lly remaining in place. 

> Like Mother Used to Make,” read one. Imper- 
ntimate this, professing a familiarity with one’s 
at would never do with us. “Try Our Boston 
vans,’ pleaded another quite abjectly. And sev- 
8 indelicately stated the prices at which different 
ght be had: “Irish Stew, 25 cts.,” “Philadelphia 
)ets.,” “ Fried Chicken Maryland, 50 cts.,” “New 
cy Broil, 40 cts.’’ Indeed the poor chap seemed 
yeen possessed by a geographical mania, finding 
|; to submit the simplest viands without crediting 
istant towns or provinces. 
Jousin Egbert’s remarking that these bedizened 
would come in handy, I took pains to explain to 
how different the United States Grill would be. 
3 would be done in deep red, the floor would 
dwith a heavy Turkey carpet of the same tone, 
it crude electric lighting fixtures must be replaced 
tect lighting from the ceiling and with electric 
ks for the tables. The latter would be massive 
ined oak—my general color scheme being red and 
‘he chairs would be of the same style, comfortable 
iwhich patrons would be tempted to linger. The 
ha be heavily draped. In a word the place 
ve atmosphere; not the loud and blaring elegance 


that I had observed in the smartest of New York establish- 
ments, with shrieking decorations and tables jammed 
together, but an atmosphere of distinction which, though 
subtle, would yet impress shop-assistants, plate layers and 
road menders, hodmen, carters, cattle persons—in short 
the middle-class natives. 

Cousin Egbert, I fear, was not properly impressed with 
my plan—for he looked longingly at the wall placards— 
yet he made the most loyal pretense to this effect, even 
when I explained further that I should probably have no 
printed menu, which I have always regarded as the ulti- 
mate vulgarity in a place where there is any proper relation 
between patrons and steward. He made one wistful timid 
reference to the “Try Our Merchants’ Lunch for 35 ets.,” 
after which he gave in entirely, particularly when I 
explained that ham and eggs in the best manner would be 
forthcoming at his order, even though no placard vaunted 
them or named their price. Advertising one’s ability 


to serve ham and eggs, I pointed out to him, would be 
quite superfluous—like advertising that one was a member 
of the Church of England. 


The Male Black Nursed an Intention, So He Informed Me, of Putting Snake«Dust in the Boots of His Late Employer 


After this he meekly enough accompanied me to his 
bank, where he placed a thousand pounds to my credit, 
and added that I could go as much farther as I liked; 
whereupon I set in motion the machinery for decorating 
and furnishing the place, with particular attention to silver, 
linen, china and glassware—all of which, I was resolved, 
should have an air of its own. 

Nor did I neglect to seek out the pair of blacks and enter 
into an agreement with them to assist in staffing my place. 
I had feared that the male black might have resolved to 
return to his adventurous life of outlawry after leaving the 
employment of Belknap-Jackson, but I found him peace- 
fully inclined and entirely willing to accept service with 
me, while his wife, upon whom I would depend for much 
of the actual cooking, was wholly enthusiastic, admiring 
especially my color scheme of reds. I observed at once 
that her notion of preparing food was to fry it, but I made 
no doubt that I would be able to broaden her scope, since 
there are of course things that one does not fry. 

The male black, or raccoon, at first alarmed me nota little 
by reason of threats he made against Belknap-Jackson on 
account of having been shopped. He nursed an intention, 
so he informed me, of putting snake-dust in the boots of his 


‘late employer and so bringing evil upon him either by 


disease or violence, but in this I discouraged him smartly, 
apprising him the Belknap-Jacksons would doubtless be 
among our most desirable patrons, whereupon his wife 
promised for him that he would do nothing of the sort. 
She was a native of formidable bulk, and her menacing glare 
at her consort as she made this promise gave me instant 
confidence in her power to control him. 
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Later in the day, at the door of the silversmith’s, Cousin 
Egbert hailed the pressman I had met on the evening of 
my arrival, and insisted that I impart to him the details of 
my venture. The chap seemed vastly interested, and his 
sheet the following morning published the following: 


THE DELMONICO OF THE WEST 


Colonel Marmaduke Ruggles, of London and Paris, for 
the past two months a social favorite in Red Gap’s select 
North Side set, has decided to cast his lot among us, and 
will henceforth be reckoned as one of our leading business 
men. The plan of the colonel is nothing less than to give 
Red Gap a truly élite and recherché restaurant after the 
best models of London and Paris, to which purpose he will 
devote a considerable portion of his ample means. The 
establishment will occupy the roomy corner store of the 
Pettengill block, and orders have already been placed for 
its decoration and furnishing, which will be sumptuous 
beyond anything yet seen in our thriving metropolis. 

In speaking of his enterprise yesterday the colonel 
remarked with a sly twinkle in his eye, ‘‘ Demosthenes was 
the son of a cutler, Cromwell’s father was a brewer, your 
General Grant was a tanner, and a Mr. Garfield, who held, 
I gather, an important post in 
your Government, was once 
employed on a canal ship, so 
I trust that in this land of 
equality it will not be pre- 
sumptuous on my part to seek 
to become the managing owner 
of a restaurant that will be a 
credit to the fastest-growing 
town in the state. 

“You Americans have,” 
continued the colonel in his 
dry, inimitable manner, “a 
bewildering variety of food- 
stuffs, but I trust I may be 
forgiven for saying that you 
have used too little construc- 
tive imagination in the cook- 
ingofthem. Inthe one matter 
of tea, for example, I have 
been obliged to figurein some 
episodes that were profoundly 
regrettable. Again, amid the 
profusion of fresh vegetables 
and meats you are becoming 
a nation of tinned-food eaters, 
or of canned food as you prefer 
to call it. This I need hardly 
say adds to your cost of liv- 
ing and also makes you liable 
to one of the most dreaded of 
modern diseases, a disease 
whose rise can be traced to 
the rise of the tinned-food in- 
dustry. Your tin-openerssaw 
into the tin,with the result 
that a fine sawdust of metal 
must drop into the contents 
and so enter the human sys- 
tem. The result is perhaps 
negligible in a large majority 
of cases, but that it is not uni- 
versally so is proved by the 
prevalence of appendicitis. 
Not orange or grape pips, as 
was so long believed, but the 
deadly fine rain of metal shav- 
ings, must be held responsible 
forthisscourge. I need hardly 
say that at the United States 
Grill no tinned food will be 
used.” 

This latest discovery of the colonel’s is important if 
true. Be that as it may, his restaurant will fill a long-felt 
want, and will doubtless prove to be an important factor 
in the social gayeties of our smart set. Due notice of its 
opening will be given in the news and doubtless in the 
advertising columns of this journal. 


Again I was brought to marvel at a peculiarity of the 
American press, a certain childish eagerness for marvels 
and grotesque wonders. I had given but passing thought 
to my remarks about appendicitis and its relation to the 
American tinned-food habit, nor, on reading the chap’s 
screed, did they impress me as being fraught with vital 
interest to thinking people; in truth I was more concerned 
with the comparison of myself to a restaurateur of the 
crude new city of New York, which might belittle rather 
than distinguish me, I suspected. But what was my aston- 
ishment to perceive in the course of a few days that I had 
created rather a sensation, with attending newspaper pub- 
licity which, although bizarre enough, I am bound to say 
contributed not a little to the consideration in which I 
afterward came to be held by the more serious-minded 
persons of Red Gap. 

Busied with the multitude of details attending my instal- 
lation, I was called upon by another press chap, represent- 
ing a Spokane sheet, who wished me to elaborate my 
views concerning the most probable cause of appendicitis, 
which I found myself able to do with some eloquence, 
reciting among other details that even though the metal 
dust might be of an almost microscopic fineness, it could 
still do a mischief to one’s appendix. The press chap 
appeared wholly receptive to my views, and, after securing 
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details of my plan to smarten Red Gap with a restaurant 
of real distinction, he asked so civilly for a photographic 
portrait of myself that I was unable to refuse him. The 
thing was a snap taken of me one morning at Chaynes- 
Wotten by Higgins, the butler, as I stood by his lordship’s 
saddle mare. It was not by any means the best likeness 
I have had, but there was a rather effective bit of back- 
ground disclosing the driveway and the facade of the 
East Wing. 

’ 'This episode I had well-nigh forgotten when on the fol- 
lowing Sunday I found the thing emblazoned across a page 
of the Spokane sheet under a shrieking headline: Can- 
Opener Blamed for Appendicitis. A secondary heading 
ran: Famous British Sportsman and Bon Vivant Advances 
Novel Theory. Accompanying this was a print of the 
photograph, entitled Colonel Marmaduke Ruggles With 
His Favorite Hunter, at His English 
Country Seat. 

Although the article made suitable ref- 
erence to myself and my enterprise it was 
devoted chiefly to a discussion of my tin- 
opening theory and was supplemented by 
a rather snarky statement signed by a 
physician, declaring it to be nonsense. I 
thought the fellow might have chosen 
his words with more care, but once again 
dismissed the matter from my mind. 

Yet this was not to be the last of it. In 
due time came a New York sheet with a 
mostextraordinary page. Titled English- 
man Learns Cause of Appendicitis, read 
the heading in large muddy type. Below 
was the photograph of myself, now 
entitled Sir Marmaduke Ruggles and 
His Favorite Hunter. But this was only 
one of the illustrations. From the upper 
right-hand corner a gigantic hand wield- 
ing a tin-opener rained a voluminous 
spray of metal presumably upon a cower- 
ing wretch in the lower left-hand corner 
who was quite plainly allin. There were 
tables of statistics showing the increase, 
side by side, of appendicitis and of the 
tinned-food industry, a matter to which 
I had devoted, said the print, years of 
research before announcing my discovery. 

Followed statements from half a dozen 
distinguished surgeons, each signed au- 
tographically, all but one rather bluntly 
disagreeing with me, insisting that the 
tin-opener cuts cleanly and, if not man’s 
best friend, should at least be considered one of the tri- 
umphs of civilization. The only exception announced that 
he was at present conducting laboratory experiments with 
a view to testing my theory and would disclose his results 
in due time. Meantime he counseled the public not to be 
unduly alarmed. 

Of the further flood of these screeds, which continued for 
the better part of a year, I need not speak. They ran the 
gamut from serious leaders in medical journals to paid 
ridicule of my theory in advertisements printed by the 
food-tinning persons, and I have to admit that in the end 
the public returned to a full confidence in its tinned foods. 

But that is beside the point, which was that Red Gap 
had become intensely interested in the United States Grill, 
and to this I was not averse, though I would rather I had 
been regarded as one of their plain common sort, instead of 
the factitious colonel which Cousin Egbert’s well-meaning 
stupidity had foisted upon the town. The Sir Marmaduke 
Ruggles and His Favorite Hunter had been especially 
repugnant to my finer taste, particularly as it was seized 
upon by the cheap one-and-six fellow, Hobbs, for some 
of his coarsest humor. He more than once referred to 
that detestable cur of Mrs. Judson’s—which had quickly 
resumed his allegiance to me—as my hunting pack. 

The other tradesmen of the town, I am bound to say, 
exhibited a friendly interest in my venture, which was 
always welcome and often helpful. Even one of my com- 
petitors showed himself to be a dead sport by coming to 
me from time to time with hints and advice. He was an 
entirely worthy person who advertised his restaurant as 
Bert’s Place. ‘‘Go to Bert’s Place for a Square Meal”’ was 
his favored line in the public prints. He also, I regret 
to say, made a practice of displaying cooked foods in his 
show window, the window carrying the line in enameled 
letters, “Tables Reserved for Ladies.” Of course between 
such an establishment and my own there could be little in 
common, and I was obliged to reject a placard which he 
offered me, reading “‘ No Checks Cashed; This Means You,” 
although he and Cousin Egbert warmly advised that I dis- 
play it in a conspicuous place. 

“Some of them dead beats in the North Side set will put 
you sideways if you don’t,” warned the latter; but I held 
firmly to the line of quiet refinement which I had laid 
down, and explained that I could allow no such inconsid- 
erate mention of money to be obtruded upon the notice of 
my guests. I would devise some subtler protection against 
the dead beet roots. 
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At Our Second Interview He Was Removing His Hat and Addressing Me as ““Sir?? 


In the matter of music, however, I was pleased to accept 
the advice of Cousin Egbert. “Get one of them musical 
pianos that you put a nickel in,” he counseled me; and this 
I did, together with an assorted repertoire of selections 
both classical and popular, the latter consisting chiefly of 
the ragging time songs to which the native Americans 
perform their quaint folk dances. 

And now as the date of my opening drew near I began to 
suspect that its social values might become a bit compli- 
cated. Mrs, Belknap-Jackson, for example, approached 
me in confidence to know if she might reserve all the tables 
in my establishment for the opening evening, remarking 
that it would be as well to put the correct social cachet 
upon the place at once, which would be achieved by her 
inviting only the desirable people. Though she was all for 
settling the matter at once, something prompted me to 
take it under consideration. 

The same evening Mrs. Effie approached me with a 
similar suggestion, remarking that she would gladly take 
it upon herself to see that the occasion was unmarred by 
the presence of those one would not care to meet in one’s 
own home. Again I was noncommittal, somewhat to her 
annoyance. 

The following morning I was sought by Mrs. Judge 
Ballard with the information that much would depend 
upon my opening, and if the matter were left entirely in 
her hands she would be more than glad to insure its suc- 
cess. Of her, also, I begged a day’s consideration, suspect- 
ing then that I might be compelled to ask these three social 
leaders to unite amicably as patronesses of an affair that 
was bound to have a supreme social significance. But as I 
still meditated profoundly over the complication late that 
afternoon, overlooking in the meanwhile an electrician who 
was busy with my shaded candlesticks, I was surprised by 
the self-possessed entrance of the leader of the Bohemian 
set, the Klondike person of whom I have spoken. Again 
I was compelled to observe that she was quite the most 
smartly gowned woman in Red Gap, and that she marvel- 
ously knew what to put on her head. 


She coolly surveyed my decorations and such of the fur- © 


nishings as were in place before addressing me. 

“T wish to engage one of your best tables,” she began, 
“for your opening night. This large one in the corner will 
do nicely. There will be eight of us. Your place really 
won’t be half bad if your food is at all possible.” 

The creature spoke with a sublime effrontery, quite as if 
she had not helped a few weeks before to ridicule all that 
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was best in Red Gap society; y 
was that about her which pre 
from rebuking her even by the 
shade in my manner. More th 

I suddenly saw that the Bo arn 
would be a factor in my trade y 
could not afford to ignore. Wl 
fected to consider her request sh 


could well understand the bittern 
which the ladies of the Onwa 
Upwards Society had gossipe 
rags. Incidently, this was th 
rectly rolled umbrella—saving m; 
that I had seen in North Amerie 

“‘T shall be pleased,” I said, “te 
this table for you. Eight places] 
you said?” 

She left me as a duchess mi 
She was that sort. I felt a 
unequal to her. And the die 
I faced each of the three ladies } 
previously approached me with 
laration that I was a licensed yi 
bound to serve all who might * | 
while I was keenly sensitive tot 
aspects of my business it was ye 
ness and I must, therefore, be in | 
control. In justice to myself I: 
exclusively entertain any facti 
North Side set, nor even the s 
entirety. In each instance I ad 
I could not debar from my tak 
such members of the Bohemia 
conducted themselves in a seer| 
ner. It was a difficult situatior 
out all my tact, yet I faced it wi 
ness which was later to react 
vantage in ways I did not yet ¢| 

So engrossed for a month ha] 
with furnishers, decorators, cha’! 
and others that the time of theH 
George’s arrival drew on quite| 
realized it. A brief and still sni 
had apprised me of his intention 
out to North America, whereup) 
all but forgotten him, until a | 
from Chicago, or one of those places, had warned } 
imminence. This I displayed to Cousin Egbert, w) 
pleased with himself, declared that the Honorabl} 
should be taken to the Floud home directly upon hi 

“‘T meant to rope him in there on the start,”’ he 
to me, “but I let on I wasn’t decided yet, just tof 
stirred up. Mrs. Effie she butters me up with s| 
every day of my life, and that Jackson lad has 0} 
about ten thousand of them vegetable fiver 


have to throw him down. He’s a human flivver.! 
in a car of dressed beef and he’d freeze it betweer 
Spokane. Yes, sir; you could cut his ear off and it) 
bleed. I ain’t going to run the judge agaiail 
proposition like that.” | 

Of course the poor chap was speaking his own b} 
metaphor, as I am quite sure he would have been : 
of mutilating Belknap-Jackson, or even of apa 
in a goods van of beef. I mean to say it was mere} 
of speaking and was not to be taken at all literal 

As a result of his ensuing call upon the pres 
sheet of the following morning contained wo 
Honorable George’s coming, the facts being ni 
more than was usual with this chap: i 


RED GApP’S NOTABLE GUEST 


Enroute for our thriving metropolis is a person} 
distinguished than the Honorable George Aug 
Basingwell, only brother and next in line of sue 
his Lordship, the Earl of Brinstead, the well-kno) 
Peer, of London, England. Our noble visitor vl 
house guest of Senator and Mrs. J. K. Floud at | 
tial residence on Ophir Avenue, where he will bee 
entertained, particularly by our esteemed fellow-1} 
Egbert K. Floud, with whom he recently hobnc 
ing the latter’s stay in Paris, France. His a/ 
doubtless prelude a season of unparalleled gaye’ 
larly as Mr. Egbert Floud assures us that the ju 
affectionately calls him, is sure some mixer. If tis 
the gentleman has selected a community where! 
will find ample scope, and we bespeak for his) 
hearty welcome. . 
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MUST do Cousin Egbert the justice to §s 
showed a due sense of his responsibility in nk 
Honorable George. By general consent the | 


Effie rather timidly conceding his claim that }! 
guished guest would prefer it so. Indeed, Cou 
had been rather loudly arrogant in the matte! 


his European intimacy with the judge until, as 
ed to me, he had them all bisoned, or I believe 
oed”’ is the term he used, referring to the big-game 
that has been swept from the American savannahs. 
| events no one further questioned his right to be at 
sion when the Honorable George arrived, and for 
t time almost since his own home-coming he got 
up with some attention to detail. If left to his own 
I dare say he would have donned frock coat and 
but at my suggestion he chose his smartest lounge 
d I took pains to see that the minor details of hat, 
jose, gloves, and so forth, were studiously correct 
, being at all assertive. 

ny own part, I was also at some pains with my 
yoing consciously a bit farther with details than 
Egbert, thinking it best the Honorable George 
at once observe a change in my bearing and social 
‘ence, so that nothing in his manner toward me 
mbarrassingly publish our former relations. 

tick, gloves and monocle would achieve this for the 
t, and once alone I meant to tell him straight that 
over between us as master and man, we having 
out of each other’s lives in that respect. If neces- 
meant to read to him certain passages from the 
i Declaration of Independence and to show him 
ful little card I had found, which would acquaint 
made no doubt, with the great change that had 
yon me, after which our intimacy would rest solely 
e mutual esteem which I knew to exist between us. 
to say it would never have done for one moment at 
wut finding ourselves together in this wild and law- 
ntry we would neither of us try to resist America, 
> each other as one equal native to another. 

ng on the station platform with Cousin Egbert, he 
1 to the loungers there that he was come to meet his 
Judge Basingwell, whereat all betrayed a friendly 
, though they were not at all persons that mattered, 
' the semileisured class who each day went down, 
put it, “to see Number Six go through.’”’ There was 
a tense air of expectancy when the train pulled 
mm one of the Pullman night coaches emerged the 
ble George, preceded by a blackamoor, or raccoon, 
bags and bundles, and followed by another uni- 
raccoon and a white guard, also bearing bags and 
, and all betraying a certain tense anxiety. 

tlance at the Honorable George served to confirm 
fears I had suffered regarding his appearance. 
by a deerstalking fore-and-aft cap in an inferior 
preservation, he wore the jacket of a lounge suit— 
ssible doubtless, but now demoded—and a blazered 
vaistcoat, striking for its poisonous greens, trousers 
1 Outing suit that I myself had discarded after it 
»me, and boots of an entirely shocking character. 
‘avat I have not the heart to speak, but I may men- 
it all his garments were quite horrid with wrinkles 
med to have been slept in repeatedly. 

n Egbert at once 
forward to greet -~ 
t while I busied 
in receiving the 
iggage, wishing 

: the Honorable 
effaced from the 
1d secluded with 
blespeed. There 
ee battered hand 

70 rolls of travel- 
3,a stick case, a 

1 case, a pair of 
ars, a hat-box, a 
,astorm coat, a 

0 of correspond- 
terials, a camera, . 
medicine case; 

f these lacking 
vap or handle. 
attendants all 
hearty sighs of 
hen these things 

n deposited upon 
tform. Without 
Id I divined that 
morable George 
‘eatly worried 
uring the long 
with his fretful 

is forservice, and 
‘d them hand- 
while he was still 
1 with Cousin 
and the latter’s 
lounging friends 
the Honorable 


oy 


on surveying 
andscreamed 


hoarsely to the last attendant, who was now boarding the 
train. The latter vanished, but reappeared, as the train 
moved off, with two more articles, a vacuum night flask 
and a tin of charcoal biscuits, the absence of which had 
been swiftly detected by their owner. 

It was at that moment that one of the loungers near by 
made a peculiar observation. 

“Gee!” said he to a native beside him. “It must take 
an awful lot of trouble to be an Englishman.” At the 
moment this seemed to me to be pregnant with meaning, 
though doubtless it was because I had so long been a resi- 
dent of the North American wilds. 

Again the Honorable George approached me and grasped 
my hand before certain details of my attire and I fancy a 
certain change in my bearing attracted his notice. Perhaps 
it was the single glass. His grasp of my hand relaxed and 
he rubbed his eyes as if dazed from a blow, but I was able 
to carry the situation off quite nicely under cover of the 
confusion attending his many bags and bundles, being 
helped also at the moment by the deeply humiliating dis- 
covery of a certain omission from his attire. I could not at 
first believe my eyes and was obliged to look again and 
again, but there could be no doubt about it: the Honor- 
able George was wearing a single spat! 

I cried out at this, pointing I fancy in a most undignified 
manner, so terrific had been the shock of it; and what was 
my amazement to hear him say: 

“But I had only one, you silly!’ How could I wear 
”em both when the other was lost in that bally rabbit- 
hutch they put me in on shipboard? No bigger than a 
parcels lift!”’ 

And he had too plainly crossed North America in this 
shocking state! Glad I was then that Belknap-Jackson 
was not present. The others, I dare say, considered it a 
mere freak of fashion. As quickly as possible I hustled him 
into the waiting carriage, piling his luggage about him to 
the best advantage and hurrying Cousin Egbert after him 
as rapidly as I could, though the latter, as on the occasion of 
my own arrival, halted our departure long enough to present 
the Honorable George to the driver: 

“Judge, shake hands with my friend, Eddie Pierce.” 
Adding as the ceremony was performed: ‘‘Eddie keeps a 
good team, any time you want a hack ride.” 

“Sure, judge,’”’ remarked the driver cordially. “Just 
callup Main224 anytime. Any friend of Sour-Dough’s can 
have anything they want night or day.’’ Whereupon he 
climbed to his box and we at last drove away. 

The Honorable George had continued from the moment 
of our meeting to glance at me in a peculiar sidelong fash- 
ion. He seemed fascinated, and yet unequal to a straight 
look at me. He was undoubtedly dazed, as I could discern 
from his absent manner of opening the tin of charcoal 
biscuits and munching one. I mean to say it was too 
obviously a mere mechanical impulse. 

“Tsay,” heremarked to Cousin Egbert, who was beaming 
fondly at him, “how strange it allis! It’s quite foreign.” 


s being pre- eget vege 
At last observ- SF Sie RON epee As 


I Was Shocked to Observe the Honorable George and Cousin Egbert Waltzing Madly With the Cow Persons, Hank and Buck 
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“The fastest growing little town in the state,” said 
Cousin Egbert. 

“But what makes it grow so silly fast?’’ demanded the 
other. 

“Enterprises and industries,’ answered Cousin Egbert 
loftily. 

“Nothing to make a dust about,’”’ remarked the Honor- 
able George, staring glassily at the main business thor- 
oughfare. “I’ve seen larger towns—scores of them.” 

“You ain’t begun to see this town yet,” responded 
Cousin Egbert loyally; and he called to the driver: “Has 
he, Eddie?’’ 

“Sure, he ain’t!”’ said the driver person genially. “ Wait 
till he sees the new water-works and the sash-and-blind 
factory!” 

“Ts he one of your gentleman whips?’”’ demanded the 
Honorable George. ‘‘And why a blind factory?” 

“Oh, Eddie’s good people all right,’’ answered the other, 
“and the factory turns out blinds and things.” 

“Why turn them out?” But he left this and continued: 
“He’s like that American Johnny in London that drives 
his own coach to Brighton, yes? Ripping idea! Gentleman 
driver! But I say, you know, I’ll sit on the box with him. 
Pull up a bit, old son!”’ 

To my consternation the driver chap halted and before 
I could remonstrate the Honorable George had mounted 
to the box beside him. Thankful I was that we had left the 
main street, though in the residence avenue where the 
change was made we attracted far more attention than 
was desirable. 

“Didn’t I tell you he was some mixer?’’ demanded 
Cousin Egbert of me, but I was too sickened to make any 
suitable response. The Honorable George’s possession of 
a single spat was now flaunted, as it were, in the face of 
Red Gap’s best families. 

“How foreign it all is!’”’ he repeated, turning back to us, 
yet with only his side glance for me. “But the American 
Johnny in London had a much smarter coach than this, 
and better animals too. You're not up to his class yet, 
old thing!’’ 

“That dish-faced pinto on the off side,’”’? remarked the 
driver, “‘can outrun anything in this town for fun, money 
or marbles.” 

“Marbles,”’ called the Honorable George to us—“‘ why 
marbles? Silly things! It’s all ballystrange! And why do 
your villagers stare so?”’ 

“Some little mixer, all right, all right,’’ murmured Cousin 
Egbert in a sort of ecstasy as we drew up at the Floud 
home. ‘And yet one of them guys back there called him a 
typical Britisher. You bet I shut him up quick—saying a 
thing like that about a plumb stranger. I’d a mixed it with 
him right there except I thought it was better to have 
things nice and not start something the minute the judge 
got here.” 

With all possible speed I hurried the party indoors, for 
already faces were appearing at the windows of neighbor- 
ing houses. Mrs. Effie, 
who met us, allowed her 
glares at Cousin Egbert, 
I fancy, to affect the cor- 
diality of her greeting to 
the Honorable George; 
at least she seemed to be 
quite as dazed as he, and 
there was a moment of 
constraint before he went 
on up to the room that 
had been prepared for 
him. 

Once safely within 
the room I contrived a 
moment alone with him 
and removed the single 
spat, not too gently, I 
fear, for the nervous 
strain since his arrival 
had told upon me. 

“You have reason to 
be thankful,” I said, 
“that Belknap-Jackson 
was not present to wit- 
ness this.” 

“They cost seven and 
six,’”’ he muttered, re- 
garding the one spat 
wistfully; ‘“‘but why 
Belknap-Jackson?”’ 

*“Mr. C. Belknap- 
Jackson, of Boston and 
Red Gap,” I returned 
sternly. “He does him- 
self perfectly. To think 
he might have seen you 
in this rowdyish state!” 
And I hastened to seek a 
presentable lounge suit 
from his bags. 
(Continued on Page 32) 
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The Spark in the Powder Barrel 


HERE are the British White Papers, the German 
White Papers, the Russian Orange Paper, the Belgian 
Gray Paper and the French Yellow Book, containing offi- 
cial publication of the diplomatic correspondence and con- 
versation that preceded the war. From all of them it seems 
clear that the whole issue of peace or war lay in the note 
which Austria sent to Servia on July twenty-third, 1914. 
That Austria had probable cause for complaint against 
Servia, and that she was entitled to demand full investi- 
gation of the archduke’s assassination and assurance of 
respect for her sovereignty, no one denied. That Servia 
was prepared to go a good way in satisfying Austria, and 
that Russia would have insisted on a compliant Servian 
attitude toward tolerable Austrian demands, seem certain. 
It seemed equally certain that an attempt by Austria 
to ride roughshod over Servia spelled war. British and 
French diplomats so saw it, and urged that Austria frame 
her demands on Servia in a way to leave the matter open 
to negotiation. Then came the note of the twenty-third, 
demanding, among many other things, that Servia accept 
the collaboration of Austria in suppressing agitation on 
Servian soil aimed against Austria, and the participation 
of Austrian delegates in the judicial proceedings over the 
assassination. Thismeantsurrender of Servian sovereignty. 
It was essentially as though England should demand that 
her police officers and judges be given jurisdiction within 
the United States. Compliance with these demands 
within forty-eight hours was required—and the fat was in 
the fire. 

All that would be perfectly comprehensible if only the 
caste-ridden militarist government of Austria were con- 
cerned. That government, the neutral world would have 
said, had determined to punish Servia; but war for Austria 
meant war for Germany. The issue of peace or war lay in 
the character of the Austrian note, and the German 
Foreign Office declared its ignorance of the contents of the 
note Austria was about to deliver. The French Ambassador 
at Berlin observed: ‘‘I could not help but be astonished at 
a declaration that is so little in conformity with what 
circumstances would lead one to suppose.”’ In that aston- 
ishment the neutral world still shares. If the German 
Government, with shut eyes, allowed Austria to frame and 
deliver a note which actually meant peace or war for the 
German people, all that the extremest critics have said 
against statecraft diplomacy is more than justfied. 


Jack the Giant Killer 


T IS difficult to understand the Administration’s insist- 

ence on Government merchant ships. We wonder 
whether a paragraph in the Senate Commerce Committee’s 
report on the bill throws any light on the motive. In this 
paragraph the committee points out that ocean transporta- 
tion is virtually a monopoly—meaning that the chief lines 
work coéperatively through pools and agreements for the 
purpose of stabilizing rates, very much as our railroads 
maintain uniform rates by joint action. 

Everyone knows the extreme abhorrence in which any 
monopolistic taint—except in the important fields of labor 


and agriculture—is held at Washington. Foreign ship- 
owners decline to consult our Government’s theories that 
combinations to maintain rates are obnoxious; and a 
United States Court has upheld them in that, on the rather 
cogent ground that the pools and combinations, though 
stabilizing rates, really harm nobody. 

If we are to enforce our antimonopoly theories on salt 
water apparently the only recourse is a line of Government 
ships that can do what it pleases with rates and fall back 
on the Treasury for the deficit. No doubt if we are bound 
to crush coéperation wherever it shows its baleful head— 
except in labor and agriculture—we must be prepared for 
heroic measures. 


Logical Freight Rates 


HAIRMAN HARLAN’S statement that freight rates 

in the United States are full of inconsistencies and 
discriminations is indisputable; but so are freight rates 
in every other important country, whether the roads are 
in private hands or owned by the government. 

We used to believe in a thoroughly logical structure of 
freight charges. It sounds most plausible. To carry a 
passenger a mile under given conditions costs so much. 
Therefore you should charge every passenger so much for 
every mile he rides. To carry a ton of freight a mile under 
given conditions costs so much. Therefore you should 
charge every ton, moving under the same general condi- 
tions, so much for every mile it travels. But apparently 
it cannot be worked out that way. 

Under government ownership in Germany, as much as 
under private ownership in the United States, charging 
what the traffic will bear comes nearer to being the prevail- 
ing rule. That a strictly uniform schedule of freight 
charges would preclude considerable business that now 
goes by rail seems clear. Though there must be some 
limit beyond which roads should not go in moving traffic 
at unprofitable rates, it is difficult to define the limit by 
any hard and fast rule. Practically the railroad proposi- 
tion is: ‘‘ We will move your goods and get enough, on the 
whole, to pay expenses and dividends.” 

Within reasonable limitations, that proposition is prob- 
ably a better one, on the whole, for the country’s com- 
merce than a strict rule of charging every shipment with 
an equal proportion of expenses and dividends. 


The Ever-Open Spigot 


HE New York State Canal, it seems, will cost thirty 
million dollars more than the estimate. The additional 
cost is explained as due to waste and extravagance under 
former administrations. So far as we have observed, the 
people of the state take this explanation placidly—rather 
as though it was about what they expected. If the thirty 
million dollars consisted of Wall Street profits on bond 
underwritings, over a term, say, of a dozen years, or was in 
any other imaginable way referable to a Money Trust, 
there would probably be great indignation over it. 
When it is a question of government waste and extrava- 
gance, the public simply shrugs its shoulders and sighs: 
“Yes; the blamed thing always leaks!’ 


Stability of Business 


HERE were more business failures in 1914 than ever 

before, as we mentioned some time ago; yet less than 
one per cent of the concerns in business failed that year. 
In no year since 1898 has the number of failures exceeded 
one out of a hundred of the concerns in business. Brad- 
street’s report, running back thirty-three years, shows no 
year in which the number of failures amounted to one and 
a half per cent of the concerns in business. 

This period includes the big panic of 1893 and the four 
years of hard times following, as well as the lesser panic of 
1907. In 1898 a little less than fifteen out of each thousand 
concerns failed. That is the high-water mark of commer- 
cial mortality. The low-water mark is 1906, when six and 
a half out of each thousand failed. The number of con- 
cerns covered by Bradstreet’s report now exceeds one mil- 
lion seven hundred thousand. They are of all sorts and 
sizes, run by all kinds of people—many of them with little 
capital and little experience. 

If the constancy of failure is remarkable—for we can 
confidently say that not very far from one out of a hundred 
will fail each year—the stability of business the figures 
reflect is even more remarkable. In the very worst demor- 
alization, less than fifteen out of a thousand fail. 

Just a little better judgment, a little better manage- 
ment, a little greater skill in buying, a little more caution 
in extending credit—and failures would almost disappear. 


Running a State 


N JANUARY the Illinois legislature convened, with 
the usual shindy and scandal. Anyone who considers 
the uniform legislative experience of that commonwealth 
during the last twenty-five years will need to look no 
farther for an explanation of the derogatory meaning 
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attaching to the name of the fish from which Illino 
its sobriquet. So far as that meaning implies t 
politic of suckers would admire such an institutio 
Illinois legislature, it probably slanders the fish. | 

Illinois has a tax law that leaves a great nw 
citizens to the cheering alternative of committing, 
or suffering a confiscation of their incomes—or ¢ 
indicted for failing to file a schedule. Tax officers ,j 
officers admit frankly that to enforce the law is} 
impossible. In Illinois any penniless adventurer ¢! 
himself a bank and fleece thrifty persons who labo 
the delusion that the word “bank” must imply x 
bility. The tax scandal and the bank scandal—to 1 
no others—have been discussed and denounced t} 
of mind; but that is as far as the state has been 
get in correcting either abuse. 

The Illinois legislature consists of two hundal a 
members, elected by fifty-one districts. That 
bility and efficiency can be found in such a bodyi 
the question. If so constituted it will function int 
two hundred and fifty years just about as it has du 
last twenty-five. There is talk now of a constit 
revision; but we hear little about reducing the leg 
and recasting it into such form that efficiency may 
ably be expected from it. > 


The Haven Argument — 


VERY immigration debate rings the changes 
traditional policy of opening a haven of refug, 
oppressed of every land. Of course that is not ou 
tional policy. Probably in no landtis there more op} 
than in China, and the Japanese are the most 
taxed people; but we are very decidedly not invil 
oppressed of those lands to swarm over to our hay 
We have never hesitated to exclude immigrati 
seemed unprofitable to us. If our only duty withs 
to immigration is to provide a haven, then obyio 
ought to welcome the halt, the blind -and the b 
most of all. Saint Francis would have sore doubts a 
eleemosynary institution that shut out the most }j 
There are those who hold the fine and brave id 
we should keep an open door to all healthy, well 
tioned white immigration, because, in the long run 
best for us, best for humanity, and most nearly corn 
with the true democratic ideal. Then there are thi 
want no restriction on the supply of cheap unskille 
because that is the raw material of their business. 
Again, there are those who believe that unre} 
immigration acts as a constant weight on the condi 
labor in this country and has already reached undi§ 
proportions, so that, instead of quickly blending vy) 
mass, it tends to stagnate in alien pools. 
Free immigration is the finer idea; but a millio3 

a year, mainly from Southern and Eastern Europe 
very practical problem that cannot be brushed al 
empty phrases. 


A Railroad Note 


a 
AILROAD construction in 1914 amounted to bj 
over fifteen hundred miles, being the smallest 
in any year since 1895—when the country was fas| 
grip of prolonged hard times, following the panic }/ 
Fewer locomotives were built than in any year sini 
Also 1914 is the first year in which more miles of. 
were built in Canada than in the United States. A 
inary and unofficial estimate puts gross railroad ¢! 
for the year at two hundred million dollars less thar} 
the year before, and net earnings, after paying ti 
about seventy-five million dollars less. 
Those who regard privately owned railroads as w 
lent concerns, which should always be repressed 41 
as possible, will find this showing very satisfactory 
people will take little pleasure in it. 


Crime and Punishment | 


HERE are two great difficulties in the United § 

first, to catch and convict our criminals; sec! 
treat them with reasonable decency after cont 
At times the second seems almost as insuperable 
first. It was only after the new reform administrati 
charge at Sing Sing, for example, that visitors were | 
to see prisoners on Sundays and holidays—thos 
the only days when relatives and friends of piel 
as a rule, able to come to the prison. 

Another reform permits postage stamps for P 
letters to be purchased out of funds deposited }} 
selves or their friends for that purpose. It 
promised that the doubling-up of prisoners in ¢ 
in cases of father and son or of brothers, will be 
“‘as far as possible.” 

The prevailing system has been to punish the ¢0 
criminal not only for his own crime but for the ¢ 
all those who escaped—by surrounding him wit 
stupid restrictions, the only effect of which was 
him as miserable as possible. 


Z 


Relectrical business must now amount to some- 
}ning more than two million dollars a day, 
livided between production of electrical ma- 
jy and equipment and the making of electric 
t for sale to the public. 

‘long ago an electrical man figured that the 
Jindustry spends about eighty million dollars a 
yr selling expenses. Of this sum only twenty 
jis goes to create new demand for electricity and 
faent; sixty millions is spent in a fierce compet- 
suggle for existing business. 

ting business is like Topsy—it has no father or 
ir, but just sort of grows. 

slectric-lighting company, for example, needs a 
yusand-dollar addition to its plant because pop- 
1 has increased in the territory served. Hardly 
eative saleswork has been done in that terri- 
+ Growth of current sales is like unearned 
ent in land values. 

. different equipment manufacturers compete 
}t order. Naturally only one of them can get it; 
te four who fail are probably under as much 
‘expense in trying as the successful manufac- 
vho lands the order. The total sales outlay of 
will eventually be charged against that equip- 
.some way; for in the course of a year these 
at manufacturers, competing for existing busi- 
vill each get a share of orders, and the sales 
es of all must be met out of the grand total. 

ie general shrinkage of profits now going on in 
2an business such duplication of selling expense 
tutes a waste that is attracting wide attention. 
sa margin for saving that must be turned to 
jage; so in many lines to-day there is a deter- 
leffort to improve and cheapen sales methods. 
‘ne electrical business it has been found that better 
nethods mean better organization of the whole 
° from top to bottom. 


i, 


ve are four branches of the electrical business: The 
yacturer makes equipment for generating, transmit- 
id utilizing electricity, and sells to the central sta- 
rv electric-lighting company, which makes current 
{:to the public. Before the public can utilize current, 
) se, buildings must be wired and fitted with fixtures, 
at is the particular work of the electrical contractor. 
jae contractor and the public need a great miscellany 
trical materials, fixtures and devices; and so the 
factor in the business is the electrical contractor, 
‘aintains stocks of everything, from wire and insu- 
";0 electric fans, motors and toasters. For years all 
uve been working more or less at cross-purposes to 
| existing business, one trying to shut out the other in 
zases. And all the while the possibilities for devel- 
iew demand have been neglected. 


Education in Electrical Possibilities 


/E the case of the electric-lighting company that needs 
( thousand dollars’ worth of new equipment to care 
s)wth inits territory: This growth represents new 
MM with increase of population, making new cus- 
forcurrent. Where one customer is added by growth 
‘ sort, there may be several others who have built 
and who ought to use current, but who do not. 
lief item in cost of electric service for the public is 
it capital outlay for wiring one’s house. This runs 
€asum, usually, and families living in homes below 
in value cannot afford it. 
us country the dividing line between those who can 
a wired house and those who cannot has been kept 
‘her too far up among well-to-do families; while 
dpe the electrical companies have developed econom- 
stems of wiring, so that the cottage of the laborer 
n afford as few as three or four incandescent lamps 
{Noy electric service. 
» the house is wired, even the poor man can afford 
‘ty for different purposes. In case of sickness a fan 
|? rented and attached to one of the lamp sockets, for 
les and, though it may not be possible for him to 
is toast made by electricity, his wife may find it 
aly economical to iron the clothes with an electric iron. 
ire more homes is to create new demand for every- 
he industry, and calls for united effort by all the 
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The Money Tied Up in Samples for a Large Salesforce 
Was Considerable 


different interests. The manufacturer must develop inex- 
pensive meters to measure the poor man’s consumption of 
“juice,” work out economical wiring systems that will pass 
fire regulations, and devise new apparatus; while the 
central station, jobber and contractor must work together 
to get these conveniences into more homes. 

This is but one channel through which fresh demand can 
be made; and by way of creating new business on a broad 
scale the whole electrical industry has lately organized a 
society for electrical development. The chief work of this 
society will be to educate the publicin electrical possibilities; 
but by no means the least part of its jobis that of impressing 
the possibilities on electrical men themselves. 

The salesmen with one concern were being paid an aver- 
age salary of sixty dollars a month. A new sales manager 
took charge. Study of sales records showed that each man 
was selling just about enough goods to warrant his salary 
and that most of the sales were made to old customers. 

The new manager made a startling announcement. 
He said that the salary of every man on the sales force 
would be raised to one hundred dollars a month. Each 
salesman would be expected to bring in new business to 
cover the raise. Moreover, as the company did not want 
any salesmen not capable of earning that salary, those who 
could not come up to the new standard would be given an 
opportunity to resign. 

Not a man left that salesforce! Under the guidance of 
the new manager, who knew where the undeveloped busi- 
ness lay waiting, everybody got busy in fresh territory, 
among new prospects; and there was an increase of two 
hundred per cent the first month. 

New kinks in selling are being contrived to meet the 
need for economy. In clothing lines, for instance, the 
drummer has carried a sample of each garment in the sea- 
son’s styles. His big sample trunks often filled a wagon, 
and the money tied up in samples for a large salesforce was 
considerable. It was costly to ship so much baggage, and 
there was delay in getting samples unpacked, limiting the 
number of customers who could be visited in a week, as 
well as causing waste of customers’ time in looking over so 
many bulky samples. 

To relieve this situation there has lately come the 
Omaha idea for such goods. Instead of making up sample 
garments for all the salesmen, single samples are made and 
photographed on models. Each salesman then takes on 
the road portfolios of these photographs, with cuttings of the 
fabrics from which each is made, and details of trimmings, 
linings, and other information needed in making selections. 
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THz CHsNCeSs SAVING IN SELLING AND MANAGEMENT 


The salesmen get about more quickly, the customer 
looks over theline in less time, and the cost of doing busi- 
ness is decreasedallround. Thisimprovementinmeth- 
ods, made originally in the city after which it isnamed, 
seems capable of very wide application in selling. 

Much management is performed wastefully, un- 
thinkingly, at low pressure. 

Not long ago a new president was elected in an 
Eastern corporation. When he sat down at the ex- 
ecutive desk the first morning his secretary brought 
in about a ream of papers that were waiting for his 
signature. The greater part of them had been left 
unsigned by the outgoing president. There were 
orders, checks, requisitions and the fag-end of an 
issue of bonds in the pile. He dipped a pen in the 
inkwell and began; and all the morning he worked 
busily writing his name, with a clerk to blot the last 
signature and feed a new paper to the executive 
signature machine. 


Why Bark? Keep a Dog 


RITING one’s name over and over may notseem 
to be very hard work, but those who have tried 
it testify that it is; and certainly nothing will wear out 
a steel pen faster than monotonous repetition of the 
loops and curves ina signature. By noon the new pres- 
ident’s hand was cramped and his patience exhausted. 
He asked himself why he should be paid about fifty 
dollars a day just to write his name, while real man- 
agement was neglected; and could discover no reason. 
So he immediately called in the company attorney 
and took steps to delegate the signing to a clerk; and 
now it is only when the law compels it that he submits 
to writing his name a few thousand times, as in the 
case of a new bond issue. Yet hundreds of highly paid 
corporation officials continue this practice of signing all 
sorts of papers—a heritage from an early business age. 

In another instance this chore of signing was handed over 
to an outside organization in a way that constituted quite 
a departure in business methods. 

A corporation in the Middle West pays out several 
million dollars monthly for materials, supplies and ma- 
chinery. The money goes to thousands of creditors and, 
as done in the old way, involved the signing of thousands 
of checks, mailing, receiving back receipted bills for filing, 
and similar detail. Most of this detail work was abolished 
at a stroke by checking up all the accounts due to creditors, 
making a list, and depositing with its own bank enough 
money to pay the grand total. 

The bank was given a list of the creditors, with the 
amounts due each, and told to open a checking account 
with every creditor for the amount the company owed him. 
Each creditor was notified by the company that his money 
lay there in its bank, subject to his check; and he was 
advised to continue the new account for convenience in 
making payments, and told that the bank would in future 
notify him when his bills were paid. 

Thus, much of the clerical work connected with paying 
bills was either eliminated or shifted over to the bank’s 
organization. The plan was put into effect so suddenly 
that the bankers objected a little at first, on the ground 
that the company was shifting its office work to them; but 
what was really done was to hand over several thousand 
new accounts to,one bank, in which deposits would involve 
only one monthly bookkeeping entry, instead of the han- 
dling, clearing and collection of hundreds of checks and 
drafts. Apart from the notice to each creditor of money 
deposited to his account, the bank’s work was lessened. 

In the end, of course, all the shifts and economies neces- 
sary in doing business on smaller margins of profit and 
cost must come back to management. Conditions in this 
country during the past five years have been such as put a 
premium on resourceful management. Foreign competi- 
tion and tariff changes; rising cost of labor, materials, and 
other expenses; political agitation and new laws; govern- 
ment regulation, wise and otherwise; business depression 
due to international causes—these have put up to the 
management problem after problem that seemed unsolv- 
able, and have driven executives into corners from which 
there appeared to be no way out. 


Editor’s Note—This is the fourth and last article in a series by 
James H. Collins. 
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The Overland is the car ; 
selected by the Rice Lead- a 
ers of the World Associa- 
tion as prizes for the lead- 


a 
ing salesmen of the world. 6 6 Ga, oc) A Bi ] ( 


HE above pictures vividly tell an every-day story. On one Think what a totally different atmosphere and ei! 
hand you have discontentment, depression, and a dangerous Overland would bring to your home circle. 
dash of unhappiness lurking around. 


; Think of the e hain of brand-new pleasuir 
On the other hand you have happiness, vigor, geniality and hinseotiuc-endicss chain os Dene. aa 


pleasure. Think of turning every idle moment into genu 


Which represents your family? and sunshine. Think of the physical and mental benef! 


PRICES FOR UNITED STATES 


Model 81— Roadster. 5 - . 
Model 80 $1075 Betis riots: es ie odel 81 $850 
Six — Model 82—7 Passenger Touring Car 
5 Passenger Touring Car Model 80C —4 Passenger Coupé . . 5 Passenger Touring Car 


All prices f. o. b. Toledo, Ohio. 
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k and bracing air; of spinning along, out in the open 
Il the world before you, and all of your trials, tribula- 
sles behind you—forgotten. 


the practical advantages of an Overland. How you 
usiness; how your wife can shop and call in it, for any 
ve an Overland. Again we say—think of your family. 


ind Arrived’’ 


Then go to the Overland dealer in your town. He will explain 
why an Overland is the economical car to buy and the economical 
car to operate. The small cost will surprise you. You’ll come away 
with your new Overland, wondering why you waited so long. Think 
how your family will fairly burst with gratitude and appreciation as 
you drive home in your new Overland. 


Think! 


PRICES FOR CANADA 


oledo, Ohio Model 80 $ 1 42 5 Model 80 — Roadsters | ne $1390 Model 81 $1 1 3 5 


5 Passenger Touring Car 


1, Ont. 


zg Car 
Model 80C —4 Passenger Coupé ; 


All prices f. o. b. Hamilton, Ont. 


$2150 5 Passenger Touring Car 
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These air cushions are the final 
touch to rubber. heel perfection and 
comfort. They are real air-pillows. 
The outer edge is raised a full six- 
teenth of an inch. The air reservoir 
is almost a quarter of an inch deep. 
Each outer ring aids in air compres- 
sion as the heel meets the pavement. 

And back of the air itself is a heel 
of live, active, durable rubber that 
further adds to the delight of it all. 

What other heel brings you the 
true comfort of Goodyear-Akron 
Wingfoots? 


OOD“ YEAR 


AKRON 
Wingfoot Rubber Heels 


And these heels are not a fad or an 


experiment. Season in and out they 
give such unusual heel comfort, and 
have won so great a demand, that 
shoes of the following well-known 
manufacturers can now be bought 
with them already on: 


Emerson Shoe Company 

The Excelsior Shoe Company 
Emery & Marshall Company 
Field Bros. & Gross Co. 
Foss, Packard & Co. 

E. E. Taylor Company 
Field-Lumbert Company 
Stacy-Adams Company 


Clean Heels 


Goodyear-Akron Wingfoot Heels are 
always free from grit and mud. The 
play of the air-cushions keeps both out. 


Cost No More 


And they cost you no more than “‘just 
rubber heels.’’ Price, put on, 50c a pair. 
They come in all sizes, for men, women, 
boys and girls. Black or chocolate. For 
city and outing shoes. 

At dealers’ and repair shops everywhere. 
If your dealer hasn’t them send us his name 
and tracing of your heel and we will see that 
you are supplied. You won’t know fullest 
heel comfort until you have walked on 
Goodyear-Akron Wingfoots. 


“All-Weather” Rubber Soles 


Ask for Goodyear-Akron ‘‘ All-Weather” 
Rubber Soles—morve than rubber soles. Also 
used by leading shoe manufacturers. 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER CO. 
AKRON, OHIO 


Makers of Goodyear Automobile Tires 
(2124) 
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BACK TO THE WHITE PAINT 


(Continued from Page 9) 


went up every circus man pulled out a white 
handkerchief and tied it round his neck. 
That was something I hadn’t seen in years 
and years. 

When you're fighting in the dark you can’t 
see faces very well and there’s always a 
chance that you may bend a layout pin over 
the head of a friend; it simplifies mat- 
ters a lot to know who to hit. The idea 
is to take a smash at everything not dec- 
orated with a white handkerchief. The 
rubes have to stop, look and listen before 
they swing; the razorbacks don’ t waste a 
second. If the handkerchief isn’t there— 
bingo! 

“Doesn’t it carry you back?” says Tom, 
watching the battle from the top of a bag- 
gage wagon. ‘‘Makes me feel as though 
I’d like to grab a tent stake and wade in 
myself! Lord, but it’s a lovely world after 
all—ain’t it, Pete?” 


Iv 


E CROSSED the Wabash into In- 

diana and started north, ripping the 
country wide open as we went; Sherman’s 
March to the Sea was a Sunday-afternoon 
stroll to our raid on therustics. There wasn’t 
a full clothesline or henhouse left in our 
wake. 

“We're getting into the Oil Belt,” says 
Tom. ‘‘To-morrow we show in Petrolio; 
our property is close round there some- 
where.”’ 

He said “our property”; but, as a mat- 
ter of fact, it belonged to Maggie. Tom 
Chilvers is a fair business man, but his wife 
is a better one. 

“Maggie has got this oil game down pat,”’ 
says Tom to me. ‘She knows all about 
these wells and things—how many barrels 
they’re doing a day; what it’s worth de- 
livered at the refinery, and everything of 
that sort. She could have sold out a dozen 
times, but she won’t do it. Can you im- 
agine a bareback rider talking about oil 
sand and six-inch casings, and stuff like 
that?” 

There was money in Petrolio, for the 
town was full of men from the oil fields— 
big, hairy-looking fellows, who weren’t 
rubes by any means. They were wise. 
The afternoon show went pretty well— 
Tom was ariot, as usual—and there wasn’t 
any trouble unless you count a few small 
fights on the lot between the oil men and 
the grafters. 

At night, though, it was different. There 
was considerable red liquor in that town and 
it must have been easy to get. When the 
crowd began to gather after dark I could 
smell trouble in the very air. So could Tom. 
Every circus man had a tent stake or a lay- 
out pin spotted. We talked it over with 
Elephant Fatty, the bull man. Fatty was 
an old-timer in the show business; he could 
smell of a crowd and size it up. 

“There will be a battle here to-night,” 
says Tom, ‘‘or I don’t know trouble when 
it’s walking toward me.” 

“Ye’ve said a mouthful,’ says Fatty. 
“Big trouble! These oil-field guys are no 
rubes. They’re wise, and they’re hard- 
boiled too. If they clem they’ll clem right, 
and no pink tea about it.” 

“Have you got your tent stake laid out 
handy?” says I. 

" Biepnane Fatty grinned and shook his 
ead. 

“T have something here,” says he, jab- 
bing the hook into the tattered ear of the 
big bull, ‘“‘which beats a tent stake forty 
ways from the jack—eh, Selim, me darlin’? 
Tell the gentlemen about Cairo, Lllinye, 
little love-heart!”’ 

Selim hoisted his trunk and let a blast 
out of him that sounded like forty slide 
trombones all going at once. 

“He remembers!” says Fatty, bearing 
down on the hook until Selim trumpeted 
again. ‘‘Bless his tender little heart, he 
remembers! Don’t ye, Selim?” 

Tom swears that the elephant winked 
one eye. 

“And if the worst comes to the worst,’’ 
says Fatty, ‘‘we’ll whirl in an’ give these 
hard-boiled guys what we give the webfoot 
coons at Cairo, Illinye, two years ago come 
August. Will we not, me jewel?” Selim 
began to rock at his moorings and rumble 
inside of himself. “‘Two years ago; but he 
remembers it well!’ says Fatty. ‘Ah, 
he’s the grand little pal to have handy 
when a clem starts!” 

“What was it you gave ’em at Cairo?” 
says Tom. 


“More than they bargained for,’ says 
Fatty. “‘Big trouble is coming. Ye have 
only to look at Selim to know it. If ye 
should hear me little companion thrumpet 
twice, climb a tree or get under a wagon, or 
something. Give him room accordin’ to 
his stren’th, which is amazin’; an’ don’t 
forget your white hankacher or ye’re liable 
to be left on the lot in a catamose condi- 
tion. He’s a true showman, is Selim; an’ 
I’ve taught him to respect a flag av truce.” 

The show opened quietly enough, but 
the general admissions were pack-jammed 
with men and there were more on the out- 
side. I thought I’d circulate round a bit 
and keep my ears open. The smell of 
trouble was growing stronger every minute 
and I was nervous. I admit that I’m get- 
ting too old to enjoy a real clem any more. 

Just before Tom’s first entrance I started 
down the hippodrome track toward the 
reserves. His music cue was beginning—a 
slow, dragging thing with a muffled drum- 
beat in it that somehow always reminded 
me of a march written for a lame man. 

It interested me to watch the people 
when Tom was working and see how long 
it took him to hook ’em. When the snare 
drum started the roll, which was the signal 
for him to come on, I looked along the line 
and there, in the front row of the reserves 
and not twenty feet from me, sat Maggie 
Chilvers! 

At the same instant the curtains parted 
and Tom stepped out, carrying the tail of 
his coat in one hand. 

Don’t tell me that a woman can be 
fooled with paint and clothes; they see clear 
through to what’s behind them. There was 
Tom, away across the tent, in a make-up 
and a costume that she’d never seen; yet 
Maggie knew him the minute she laid eyes 
on him—knew him at the first glimpse! 

She started to get on her feet, but 
dropped back again; and Tom’s clown 
face wasn’t any whiter than hers for a 
minute or two. All round her people were 
beginning to titter and laugh; Maggie sat 
there absolutely frozen, expressionless, but 
her eyes never left him for a second. I 
wonder that he didn’t feel that steady 
stare on him. I would have given some- 
thing to know what she was thinking about. 

After a while the shock began to wear off. 
It was a hard crowd to start, particularly 
in the general admissions; a sort of we’ll- 
laugh-at-you-now-but-look-out-for-your- 
self-later-on feeling was in the air, but Tom 
finally got them coming his way and hung 
on to them. They had to laugh in spite of 
themselves. 

I saw that Maggie was puzzled about 
something; I could pretty near tell what 
it was too. Before they were married she 
used to stand in the connection and watch 
Tom at work in the ring; she was familiar 
with every little move and gesture of his 
old acts, yet here was a finished and pol- 
ished performance that was absolutely 
new to her. She was circus woman enough 
to know that it had taken a long time 
to perfect that act; it couldn’t have been 
impromptu stuff. 

“Where in the world did he get it?” was 
what her eyes were saying. 

Little by little the stern expression faded, 
and toward the end, when he made the 
point that drew roars from the general 
admissions, she actually smiled—a faint 
one, but still a smile. I shall always regard 
that smile as the very highest tribute ever 
earned by any clown. Making a king 
laugh wasn’t a circumstance to it. 

I pulled my hat down over my eyes, 
hunched my shoulders and sneaked back 
the way I came. Tom’s act was nearly 
over and I knew it wouldn’t be long before 
Maggie would be looking for me—and not 
with a smile either. Out in the performers’ 
entrance I bumped into Elephant Fatty. 

“Your friend is th’ prince av all livin’ 
clowns,”’ says he, looking up at me and 
waving his hand toward the big tent. ‘‘He’s 
made thim laugh when they didn’t want to. 
Yes; the prince av all clowns, livin’ an’ 
dead, is what he is. But look out! 
Th’ big clem is comin’. Selim knows it. 
It’s in the air.” 

I didn’t have the heart to tell Tom about 
Maggie. If it was going to be his last night 
of the old life I wanted him to enjoy it as 
long as he could. And then, there was the 
chance he might make her smile again. 
That would help some. 

While Tom was changing for his next 
act, I went outside. It was a black night 
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calling for skill of the highest order, can be 
‘with the utmost precision. Some of the leading 
aals use Burrowes Tables for home practice. 


E TRIAL—NO RED TAPE 


i of first installment we will ship Table. Play on 

y unsatisfactory return it, and on its receipt 
id your deposit. This ensures you a free trial. 
mail this coupon: 


_f 8 8 ff she Ue Uo 
8 ng 

CO., 816 Center Street, Portland, Me. } 
nd Catalog of Billiard Table Offers. ] 
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and the spindle men were working in closer 
to the tents than usual. They reported no 
business and said they didn’t like the looks 
of things. Neither did I. A razorback 
came running from the direction of town. 

“Get ready!” says he, all out of breath. 
“There’s a big gang framing up to come 
down about the time the show lets out!” 

“Pass the word quietly,’ says I, and 
went in through the animal tent. 

Elephant Fatty had the hook in Selim’s 
ear again and they were mumbling to each 
other. I heard something about “Cairo, 
Illinye,’”’ as I passed. 

I found Tom waiting for his cue. 

“Cut out your last act,” says I, ‘‘and 
dress after this one. There’s going to be big 
trouble here.” 

“T wouldn’t be surprised,” says he. 
“Tt’s an ugly crowd to work to, Pete, but 
they were all with me before I quit.” 

I went into the tent and sat down at the 
far end of the reserves, where I could watch 
Maggie. She wasn’t interested in the 
tumblers, but she sat up when Tom came 
on again. He had to warm up his audience 
the same as at first, but he left them roar- 
ing and Maggie had smiled three times. 
That gave me courage, and before she 
knew where I had come from I was whisper- 
ing in her ear. 

“You must get out of here,’ says I. 
“There’s going to be a big fight on the lot.” 

“Does Tom know?” says she; and that 
was like the old Maggie—to think of him 
before everything else. 

“T’ve told him,” says I, ‘‘and he’s 
dressing. Come with me.” 

I walked with her as far as the main 
entrance, talking a blue streak for fear she’d 
start in on me, not saying a word about 
Tom or what we were doing with a show of 
that kind, but telling her what a tough town 
it was and what the razorback had said. 
I was never so thankful for something to 
talk about in my life. Maggie didn’t open 
her mouth until I got her outside and then 
she turned and looked at me. I’d rather 
had a man hit me; it would have hurt less. 

“This is your doing,” saysshe. “It’s not 
the time or the place to discuss the matter. 
I will be waiting at the Grand Central 
Hotel. Tell Tom I want to see him there 
at once. Fishing trip! It’s lucky that I 
had to come West on business.”’ 

“T think I’d better go with you,” says 
I. “You never can tell # 

“‘T can take care of myself,”’ says she. 

She walked across the lot and I followed 
at a safe distance. I kept a block behind 
her until she reached her hotel and then 
I started back for the tents. 

I got there in time to see the beginning 
of the trouble. The show was just over and 
the crowd pouring out when the oil gang 
began to cut the ropes. The horse tent 
went down first and then the big top began 
to sag on one side. The lot was black with 
men who weren’t there for any good and 
it looked like a general all-hands-round 
clem. Something—lI guess it was just an 
old showman’s instinct—prompted me to 
tie a handkerchief on before I mixed in 
with the crowd. 

I knew where Tom would be and I 
headed for the dressing tent. I will say one 
thing for the rank and file with Jim Haines’ 
show: they were henroost robbers and 
clothesline pirates, but they were not 
cowards. They took the worst of the odds 
without a murmur. They were outnum- 
bered ten to one, but the fighting line was 
holding the oil gang back from the tents. 
In the dark ahead of me I heard grunting 
and swearing, mixed in with the crack of 
the tent stakes and the thump of layout 
pins. The oil men were fighting with their 
fists, and mighty handy scrappers they 
were; but every time a tent stake landed 
somebody went down—the right party, 
whoever it was. 

I found it was no place for a man with 
rheumatism, so I climbed up on the seat 
of one of the circus wagons, where I could 
look down on it. About that time there 
came two terrific blasts from Selim, loud 
enough to wake the dead, and there was 
a sudden movement in the crowd. I could 
see that every white handkerchief was 
ducking to cover. The oil gang closed in 
toward the tents; but the advance piled 
up like a wave when it strikes a cliff, hung 
motionless for one scared second, and then 
rolled back again. 

“Cairo, Illinye, me darlin yells a 
voice that I knew, and Selim came bulging 
out into the open, a wild elephant if ever 
there was one. 

And that wasn’t all: the big brute had 
a quarter pole in his trunk and he was 
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swinging it like a farmer swings a scythe. 
Now, a quarter pole is next to a center pole 
in size, about thirty feet long, small at one 
end and big at the other, like the mast of 
a ship. 

Selim had his trunk wrapped about the 
small end, and every time he swung that 
thirty-foot toothpick round and about him 
he cleared a space big enough to build a 
skyscraper on. Elephant Fatty had Selim 
by the tail with one hand and with the 
other he was sinking the prod into him at 
every jump. 

“Sweep the lot, me jewel!’ he screams. 
“Give ’em what we give the webfoot coons 
at Cairo, Illinye!” 

There wasn’t anything to it; Selim 
swept the lot. The oil men didn’t start to 
run until the elephant was right on top of 
them, and the quarter pole mowed them 
down like tenpins. I never saw such a 
wild stampede to get off a circus lot in my 
life, and I was present when the college 
boys upset the animal cages at Ann Arbor. 

Into the open space behind the elephant 


"ran Tom Chilvers, laughing; he wanted to 


see the fun. I yelled to him and he started 
toward me; but just as he passed into the 
shadow of the wagon a razorback swung 
a tent stake and Tom went down, rolling 
over and over like a shot rabbit. I had his 
head in my lap in less than a second. 

“You fool!”’ says I to the razorback. 
“He’s one of us!” 

“How was I to know?” says the man. 
“He didn’t have any handkerchief on!”’ 

Now wasn’t that just like poor old rattle- 
brained Tom—to run out into a clem like 
that without putting on the flag of truce? 


Vv 


HE doctor said it was a case of con- 

cussion of the brain. With Maggie and 
the nurse in the room there wasn’t much 
I could do; but I waited. At midnight he 
was still unconscious, but beginning to toss 
and ramble a little. 

“Ain’t it like old times, Pete? . . . Lord, 
but it’s been a long time though! . . . Go 
on, Selim! But I made ’em laugh, 
didn’t I? A tough crowd to work 
to! . . . She wouldn’t have a horse on the 
place, Pete. And what a rider she 
was!” 

Maggie was kneeling by the side of the 
bed, holding his hand and listening to every 
word. 

“The new stuff got over, eh? . . . Went 
bigger than I thought it would. . . . Well, 
why wouldn’t an act go smooth after eight 
years’ rehearsing? Can you imagine 
the poor old clown? . . . That’s the 
trouble, Pete. A Nobody to laugh! 
. .. Abarn loft ain’t like a tent, isit? ... 
We mustn’t let Maggie know! She 
never gets the fever. Her knees are 
all bunged up; she couldn’t ride any more 
even if she wanted to. Lord! if I 
could only try this out on an audience! 
. .. Hight years! ... Hight years!” 

Maggie beckoned to me and I knelt 
down on the other side of the bed. 

““What does he mean, Pete, about eight 
years’ rehearsing? I don’t understand.”’ 

Well, I told her the truth; it wasn’t any 
time for stalling. I told her about the 
empty loft and the dressing room with the 
circus pictures on the wall. I told her about 
him, clowning all alone for the love of it, 
and the memories it brought back to him. 
I told her about the fever that gets into 
an old showman in the spring of the year 
when the circuses are starting out on the 
road. And while I talked she cried and 
kissed his hand. 

“Play it slower, professor!” says Tom, 
beating time with his hand. ‘‘Slower yet, 
and a little more drum in it... . That’s 
better. . . . Pete, you watch ’em and tell 
me whether they laugh. . . . Don’t forget 
the big drum when I drop the cigar.” 

“Tom! Tom! Why didn’t you tell me? 
Why didn’t you?” 

He must have heard her and recognized 
the voice, because pretty soon he opened 
his eyes and blinked a few times. 

‘Hello, Pete!’ says he. ‘‘What’s hap- 
pened to us?”” Then Maggie grabbed him. 
Tom took one look and shut his eyes tight. 
“Oh, Lord!” says he. ‘‘Caught with the 
goods!” 

Maggie couldn’t speak at first, she was 
crying so hard. 

Tom opened one eye a crack and peeked 
at me. 

“‘T remember now. . . . I was following 
the elephant and somebody took a smash 
at me. . . . How long ago was that and 
how did she come to be here?”’ 

(Concluded on Page 29) 
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“$235,591 ,350 is a lot of money.” 

“Is that the national debt?” 

“No, but it is a debt that this country 
paid last year.” 

“What for?” 

“Fires. The fire losses in the United 
States each year are more than 
five times as numerous per thou- 
sand of population as those of 
Europe.” 

“Europe must have better fire-fighting 
equipment.” 

“On the contrary this country spends 
more than ten times as much 
money as Europe on fire depart- 
ments and other forms of fire 
protection.” 

“How can the fire insurance com- 
panies stand such fire losses?” 
“Only ably managed companies with 
immense resources can. It takes 
age, able management and nation- 
wide distribution of liability to 

succeed,” 

“Is that so? Wonder what company 
I'm in.” 

“Don’t you know?” 

“Haven't the slightest idea—never 
gave it any thought.” 

“Better begin. If you are insured 
in the Hartford Fire Insurance 
Company you are protected by the 
company doing the largest busi- 
nessin the country. The Hartford 
has been paying claims for 105 
years—has met every honest 
obligation in that time—and 
when you think of the fires in this 
country for the last century you 
get a pretty good line on the 
stability of the Hartford.” 

“Premiums high >” 

“No higher than the others, and you 
get protection, prompt adjustments 
and fair treatment.” 

“Thanks for the tip. I'll see the 
Hartford agent.” 


The Hartford Agent in your town 
will be glad to explain the Hart- 
ford service. Look him up. 


The Hartford 
Fire Insurance 
Company, 


Hartford“ Conn. 


The Hartford Fire Insurance Company 
P2 Hartford, Conn. 


Gentlemen:— Send me “‘Fire Insurance and 
Fire Prevention,” your booklet suggesting 
ways of preventing fires. 


Name : a See 
Address__— ee ee 
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STRAND THEATRE, NEW YOR 


PRINCESS THEATRE, HARTF®! 


© THEATRE, MINNEAPOLIS, M 


wee 


EY THEATRE, PHILADELPHIA 


Me - CRITI 


i Be You see a SAE ee 
We Show ae Pictures 
—you may enter that theatre with every assurance 


that you will see a Quality Picture made by a 
Quality Producer and performed by Quality Players. 


This announcement is meant to con- 
vey the message — Q-u-a-l-i-t-y. 


You who have followed Paramount announcements in 
this publication have learned what the Paramount Idea 
actually is; the names of the organizers and producing 
companies; the names of the authors and the playwrights 
whose world-famous novels have been picturized, and 
the players who have appeared in the productions, and 
actual scenes from great plays. 

Now—on this page—are shown a few Paramount 
Theatres selected at random from hundreds, in every nook 
and corner of the country. These are quality theatres. 

Satisfy yourself that this is true. Go see a Paramount 
Picture this afternoon ortonight. In only six months’ time 
Quality has been the determining factor in establishing 
a Paramount Theatre in nearly every locality. Is there 
one near you? If you do not know, write us. 

Always look for Paramount Pictures. 


sop ieee Gis STREET 


ORPHEUM THEATRE, ST. JOSEPH, 


(Concluded from Page 27) 
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to know that Maggie had found 
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hurt bad?” 
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—she’s crying,” says he. ‘There, 
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vas only playing hookey for a couple 
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Be honest he was! Don’t you 
ney! The boss and Pete are the 
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ing at the same time. 
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id hope to die!”’ 
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o be forgiven. . . . I didn’t know. 

jidn’t dream it meant so much to 
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“Well, it does,” says Tom. “It means 
everything. I’ve had the fever every 
spring, honey; but this time it was too 
much for me.’ 

“And so you went and mixed up with a 
little grafting show like this!” says Maggie. 
“T’m ashamed of you!” 

“T’m ashamed of myself,” 
“T’ll never do it again. 

“Tndeed, you won’t!”’ says Maggie. 
“Tf you get the fever next spring you come 
and tell me about it, and I’ll let you go 
back with the Big Show, where they don’t 
have any fights on the lot. Do you hear?”’ 

“That's my old circus rider talking!” 
yells Tom. ‘“‘That’s Maggie Delaney!” 

And then the nurse put us out of the 
room. It was time, too, because the patient 
wanted to get up and ‘turn a back somer- 
sault. 

It’s a pretty safe bet that Tom will have 
the fever next spring. Every day or so we 
go up in the loft and rehearse in order to be 
prepared in case of an attack of it. Maggie 
is the audience. 

It looks as though Pardelli will have to 
hunt another job; and Tom says that if he 
could find out which razorback hit him he 
would make him a ucceent of a gold watch 
and chain. 


says Tom. 
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And it has a good show, Olga says, 
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place. He saw them standing side by side 
in the grain. When he came in he pointed 
them out to me and merely said ‘‘ Hermann 
und Dorothea!’”? But I remembered my 
Goethe well enough to understand. 


Monday, the twenty-ninth. I woke 
Dinky-Dunk up last night, erying. I just 
got thinking about things again, how far 
away we were from everything, how hard it 
would be to get help if we needed it, and 
how much I’d give if I only had you, Ma- 
tilda Anne, for the next few weeks. j 
I got up and went to the window and 
looked out. The moon was big and yellow 
like a cheese. And the midnight prairie 
itself seemed so big and wide and lonely, 
and I seemed such a tiny speck on its face, 
so far away from every one, from God him- 
self, that all the courage went out of me. 
Dinky-Dunk was right; it is life that is tam- 
ing me. I stood at the window, praying, and 
then I slipped back into bed. Dinky-Dunk 
works so hard and gets so tired that it would 
take a Chinese devil gong to waken him, once 
he’s asleep. He did not stir when I crept 
back into bed. And that, as I lay there wide 
awake, made me feel that even my own 
husband had betrayed me. And I bawled 
until Dinky-Dunk finally did wake up. I 
couldn’t tell him what was the matter. 
I blubbered out that I only wanted him 
to hold me. He took me in his arms and 
kissed my wet eyelids, hugging me up close 
to him, until I got quieter. Then I fell 
asleep. But poor Dinky-Dunk was awake 
when I opened my eyes about four, and 
had been that way for hours. He was 
afraid of disturbing me by taking his arm 
from under my head. To-day he looks tired 
and dark around the eyes. But he was up 
and off early. There is so much to be done 
these days! He is putting up a grub tent 
and a rough sleeping shack for the harvest 
hands, so that I won’t be bothered with a 
lot of rough men about the house here. I’m 
afraid I’m an encumbrance, when I should 
be helping. But they seem to be taking 
everything out of my hands. 


Saturday, the fourth. I love to watch 
the wheat, now that it’s really turning. It 
waves like a sea and stretches off into the 
distance as far as the eye can follow it. It’s 
as high as my shoulder, almost, and some- 
times it moves up and down like a slowly 
breathing breast. When the sun is low it 
turns a pure Roman gold and makes my eyes 
ache. But I love it. It strikes me as being 
glorious and at the same time pathetic—I 
scarcely know why. I can’t analyze my feel- 
ings. But the prairie brings a great peace to 
my soul. It is so rich, so maternal, so gen- 
erous. It seems to brood under a passion 
to give, to yield up, to surrender all that is 
asked of it. And it isso tranquil. It seems 
nes a bosom breathed on by the breath of 

od. 


Wednesday, the eighth. It is nearly a 
year now since I came to Casa Grande. 
I can scarcely believe it. The nights are 
getting very cool again and any time now 
there might be a heavy frost. If it should 
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JOSEPH Canraeu COHPANY, ae 
CAMDEN 


Well fortified 


Indeed he is! Fortified inside as well as 
out. You can see this by his well-chosen 
bulwark of defence. 

His mother evidently is one of those 
sensible housewives who order Campbell’s 
Soups by the dozen or the case. And 
probably half the order at least is for 


Campbell’s Tomato Soup 


This is the practical way to buy. It saves 
your time; saves you from bother and delay; 
and insures you a delicious nourishing soup- 
course every day so that the “inner man 
is sure to be fortified constantly at a most 
vital point. And you are fortified against 
all sorts of embarrassing emergencies. 

You can’t make a mistake in ordering 
by the dozen or the case. Our unlimited 
guarantee stands behind every can. 


Your money back if not satisfied. 
21 kinds 10c a can 


Asparagus Clam Bouillon Pea 

Beef Clam Chowder Pepper Pot 
Bouillon ey Printanier 
Celery Mock Turtle Tomato r 
Chicken Mulligatawny Tomato-Okra 
Chicken-Gumbo Vegetable 


Mutton 
(Okra) Ox Tail Vermicelli-Tomato 


LOOK FOR THE RED-AND-WHITE LABEL 
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No Harm Done! 


Rain cannot dim the lustre or affect 
in any way floors varnished with 


Sherwin-Williams 


MARNOT 


or woodwork and furniture varnished 


with Sherwin-Williams 


SCAR-NOT 


Both are waterproof—each has its 
special use. 


Mar-not is made to be walked on. It is tough and 
elastic enough not to chip and flake off under the 
constant hammering of heels. It’s the best floor 
varnish we know how to make. We do not advise 
its use on furniture and woodwork. 


Scar-not is made specially for woodwork and fur- 
niture. It gives a lustrous finish and takes a brilliant 
polish. Boiling water will not harm it. We do not 
advise its use on floors. 


Rexpar—the King of Spar Varnishes—is made for 
out-of-doors use. We know of no spar varnish that 
gives safer weather protection or a better finish. We 
do not advise its use for interior work. 


Tell the Sherwin-Williams dealer what you 
want to varnish and get the right varnish 
for that use. 


Wnite for fully illustrated portfolio of Painting and 
Decorating suggestions. 


ERWIN- WILLIAM: 


PAINTS & VARNISHES 


Showrooms—New York, 116 W. 32nd St.; Chicago, People’s Gas Bldg. : 


teen 


San Francisco, 523 Market St. Sales Offices and Warehouses in principal cities. Best dealers 
everywhere. Address all inquiries for Portfolio to 613 Canal Road, N. W., Cleveland, O. 
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freeze this next week or two I think my 
Dinky-Dunk would just curl up and die. 
Poor boy, he’s working so hard! I pray for 
that crop every night. I worry about it. 
Last night I dreamed it was burned up in 
a prairie fire and woke up screaming for wet 
blankets. It took Dinky-Dunk some time 
to quiet me again. I asked him if he loved 
me now that I was getting old and ugly. 
He said I was the most beautiful thing God 
ever made and that he loved me in a deeper 
and nobler way than he did a year ago. 
Then I asked him if he’d ever get married 
again if I should die. He called me silly 
and said I was going to live to be eighty and 
that a gasoline tractor couldn’t kill me. 
But he promised I’d be the only one, what- 
ever happened. And I believe him. 
know Dinky-Dunk would go in black for a 
solid year if I should die, and he’d never, 
never marry again, for he’s the sort of Old 
Sobersides who can only love one woman 
in one lifetime. And I’m the woman, 
glory be! 


Tuesday, thefourteenth. Harvest timeis 
here. The stage is cleared, and the last and 
great act of the drama now begins. It’s a 
drama with a stage a thousand miles wide, 
and every actor has his part todo. Through 
the open windows I can hear the rattle of 
the self-binders. Olga is driving one like a 
tawny Boadicea up on her chariot. She 
said she never saw such heads of wheat. 
This is the first day’s cutting, but those 
flapping canvas belts and those tireless 
arms of wood and iron won’t have one- 
tenth, one-twentieth, of Dinky-Dunk’s 
crop tied up by midnight. It is very cold, 
and Olie has lugubriously announced that 
it’s sure going to freeze. So three times 
I’ve gone out to look at the thermometer 
and three times I’ve said my solemn little 
prayer: 

“Oh, dear God, please don’t freeze my 
poor Dinky-Dunk’s wheat! O God, don’t 
freeze Dinky-Dunk’s crop!”’ And the Lord 
heard that prayer, for a Chinook came about 
two o’clock in the morning and the mercury 
slowly but steadily rose. 


Thursday, the sixteenth. I had a great 
deal to talk about to-day. But I can’t 
write. . . . I’m afraid, Matilda Anne! 
And I dread being alone. 


Wednesday, the fifth. Three long weeks 
since those last words were written. And 
what shall I say, or how shall I begin? In 
the first place everything seemed gray. 
The bed was gray, my own arms were 
gray, the walls looked gray, the window 
glass was gray, and even Dinky-Dunk’s 
face was gray. I didn’t want to move for a 
long time. Then I got the strength to tell 
Mrs. Watson that I wanted to speak to my 
husband. She was wrapping something up 
in soft flannel and purring over it quite 
proudly and calling it a little lamb. When 
poor pale-faced Dinky-Dunk bent over the 
bed I asked him if it had a receding chin, 
or if it had a nose like Olie’s. And he said 
it had neither, that it was a king of a boy 
and could holler like a good one. Then 
I told Dinky-Dunk what had been in my 
secret soul for so many months. Uncle 
Charlton had a receding chin, a boneless, 
dew-lappy sort of chin I’d always hated, 
and I’d been afraid it might fasten itself on 
my innocent offspring. Then, later on, I’d 
been afraid of Olie’s frozen nose, with the 
split down the center. Isn’t it funny how 
such foolish ideas get into a woman’s mind? 
But I have my baby and I’m still alive, and 
although I sometimes wanted a girl Dinky- 
Dunk is so ridiculously proud and happy 
seeing it’s a boy that I don’t much care. 
I’m going to get well and strong in a few 
more days, and here against my breast I’m 
holding the God-love-itest little lump of 
pulsing manhood, the darlingest, solemn- 
est, placidest, pinkest hope of the white 
race that ever made life full and perfect for 
a foolish mother. The doctor who finally 
came, after there was no longer any need 
for him, says there’s nothing abnormal 
about me—that I’m getting on finely as to 
temper and nerves under the circumstances. 
So I’m just an ordinary, everyday woman, 
after all! But he’s ordered twelve days in 
bed, which Olga regards as° unspeakably 
preposterous; since one day, she proudly 
announced, was all her mother ever asked 
for—which shows the disadvantages of being 
too civilized! 


Friday, the twenty-first. When Dinky- 
Dunk came in to-night, after his long drive 
out from Buckhorn, there was a look on his 
face that rather frightened me. I backed 
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him up against the door, after he’d 
peep at the boy, and said: 6 
“Let me smell your breath!” F 
that strange light in his eyes [| 
thought he’d been drinking. “Li 
touch liquor,” I sang, ‘“‘shall ney 
mine!” g 
But I was mistaken and Di 
only laughed, laughed in a quiet, jj 
rumbling sort of way that was ne 
“T believe I am drunk, Boca € 
solemnly confessed, ‘‘drunk as 
Then he took both my hand 
“—D’you know what’s going to 
he demanded. 
And of course I didn’t. 
Then he hurled it at me. 
“The railway’s going to come!” 
“Skookum!”’ I shouted. 
“It’s settled. And there’s no 
about it this time. Inside of 
there’ll be choo-choo cars stean 
Casa Grande. And there'll be 
within a mile of where you stand! 
side of two years this seventeel 
acres of land will be worth forty 
acre, and perhaps fifty. And 
means I will leave you to figu 
yourself!” . 
“Whoopee!” I gasped, trying | 
figure out how much forty times s 
hundred was. 
But that was not all. It woule 
with the road haul to the elevate 


been a terrible discount, no matte 
luck he might have with his crops. 
been moving heaven and earth to 
steel to come his way. He’d pulle 
and interviewed members of parliam 
promised rights-of-way and gua 
water-tank supply and made use 0 
engineering friends—until he wo. 
tle. Casa Grande will no longé 
jumping-off place of civilization, t 
the wilderness. It will be on the timi 
and the mail routes, and I known 
Dunk will be the first mayor 0: 
city, if there ever is a city for a 
be mayor of! 


Sunday, the fourteenth. Litt 
Dink is fast asleep in his brand 1 
crib. The night is cool, so we hi 
going. Big Dinky-Dunk, who 
his pipe, has been sitting on one § 
table, and I have been sitting on t 
We have been making plans. Dun 
proved himself one of the wheat 
the West. The battle is won; thele 
are over. We’re to have a car anc 
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new barn with a big soft-water tan 
end, and a new house with a ceme 
and a really truly furnace—and aw 
California if we want it. Later on 
a pony for little Dinky-Dink, f 

my son to be strong and manly and 
lar. He must not use tobacco in a) 
until he is twenty, at least, anc 
Dunk has agreed that I shall 
punishing—if any punishing is eve 
sary. Little Dinky-Dink’s father, 
wants him to go to McGill and ther 
ford. But I am insisting on Har 
shall be firm about this. And I cai 
much more, I’m afraid, Matilda. 
I find all my days so taken up, so} 
taken up! And if I have any spéz 

must go to another form of writif 
feel it would be sheer neglect not 
journal and from day to day en 
everything that is worthy of rec 
my little son. And there seems § 
to tell. 


Tuesday, the sixteenth. Dink 
came in to-night, tiptoed over to. 
to see if the boy was all right and th 
and put his hands on my shoulder 
me solemnly in the eye. 

‘What do you suppose has haf 
he demanded. ; 

“Another railroad coming — 
Grande,” I ventured. { 

He shook his head. Of coursei 
less for me to try to guess. I pus 
finger against Dinky-Dunk’s Adam 
and asked him to tell me at once 
news was. 

“Percival Benson Woodhouse | 
calmly announced to me that 
he’s going to marry Olga,’’ was | 
band’s answer. } 

And he wondered why I smiled | 
(THE END) 
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For five hours this SAFE-CABI- 
NET was in the heart of the fierce 
ire (shown below) that wrecked 
the Western Cabinet & Fixture 
Company’s plant, Kansas City. 
THE SAFE-CABINET fell sev- § 
‘ral floors to the basement and #® 
was photographed while still hot 
the papers and books intact. 


Your Turn May Come Next 


Make secure what you can’t insure 


IRE PLAYS NO FAVORITES. Your valuable papers, card in- ! 

dexes, memoranda, legal documents and the records that are the 

very life of your business and which you have spent yearsin accu- |“) 
mulating, may be wiped out in an hour. This may happen even though 
your office be in a fireproof building. Your insurance does not cover 
these things. You cannot replace them. But, better than either in- 
surance or replacement, you can make them safe from fire by housing 
them in acy 


THE SAFE-CABINET 


You will then have complete confi- as much filing capacity. Its cost is 
dence in their security because THE about one-half the cost of an iron safe 
SAFE-CABINET has saved the valu- of equal capacity. This is why THE 
able records of other business men in SAFE-CABINET is today replacing the 
scores of destructive fires, a few of which old-fashioned iron safe in office buildings 
are illustrated on this page. everywhere. 


THE SAFE-CABINET is the modern If you already have filing devices of 
ofice SAFE, with double walls of steel, any standard make, whether of wood or 
lined on their inner surfaces with power-_ of steel, we can supply you with a SAFE- 
ful insulating materials. It affords fire CABINET of a size and style to accom- 
protection equal to that of most heavy modate them perfectly. Still better, you (/, 
iron safes, yet it weighs only about one- can securea SAFE-CABINET complete- fi 
third as much as an iron safe of the same _ ly equipped with S-C Steel Filing Units 
outside dimensions and it has four times that will meet every possible requirement. 


Zanesville Municipal Build- 
| ing, destroyed by fire. THE F 


Union Trust Building, Cincin- 
nati, scene of twenty separate fires 
which destroyed the contents of as | 
many offices. THE SAFE-CABI- 
§) NET stood near window indicated 
} by arrow and preserved its con- % 
§ tents intact 


If you do not know the SAFE-CABINET Agent or Dealer in your local- Uf) 

ity, write direct to the home office and we will see that you secure the VA 

information you desire relative to safeguarding your business records. f yy 
THE SAFE-CABINET COMPANY Dept. A 1, Marietta, Ohio 4 


Every SAFE-CABINET of the 1913, 1914 and S-Cientest Models bears 


the Label of inspection and approval of the Underwriters’ Laboratories. 


r RES TTL Seneasctn 
Goodyear Rubber Company's Plant, 
ee, completely wrecked by fire 

id explosion. Two SAFE-CABI- 
Were exposed to terrific heat, 
ven buried under tons of debris for | 


ys. Their contents were pre- 
tved intact , 
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Don’t forget to have the piston rings examined. 
They have a very important bearing on motor effi- 
ciency. 

Perhaps you’ve noticed poor compression, power 
shortage for hill climbing or heavy road work, ex- 
cessive carbon deposit in the cylinders, back-firing, 
a ‘‘knocking’”’ engine. You couldn’t tell why, but 
things seemed to go wrong even though everything 
appeared to be right and tight, and you didn’t have 
those troubles when the car was new. 


You didn’t think of piston rings. They don’t seem 
important, but they are. You'll find yours are worn, 
badly fitting and with such poor or unequal bearing 
as to leak compression at every stroke. These faults 
are sure to develop in the ordinary piston ring after a 
short period of service. None of them will occur in 


Piston RINGS 


Made by McQuay-Norris Mfg. Co. 


This is a two-piece ring so designed and constructed 
as to make gas leakage impossible. Their use ensures 
you:— 

FULL MOTOR POWER—Because being two-piece, expansion 
openings are properly sealed. The halves are interlocking and 
concentric with opposing centers of expansion so that uniform 
tension on the cylinder wall is always secured. This is the distinctive 
and patented \=an\Roor feature. It means perfect compression. 

MINIMUM CARBONIZATION—Because surplus oil cannot 
get up into the combustion chamber either through or past the 
ring. It is the burning of this oil that creates carbon deposit. 

SERVICE—Because they are made of special Processed Gray Iron 
of wonderful toughness that never loses its elasticity and will 
outlast the motor. 

STRENGTH—Because the construction of the sections on the angle- 
iron principle gives them the greatest strength. 

OPERATING ECONOMY—Because they make every drop of fuel 
count and check waste of lubricating oil. 

MAINTENANCE ECONOMY—Because they do not wear or mar 
the roundness of the cylinder and prevent the deterioration of 
lubricating oil caused by condensed gasoline vapor getting into 
the crank case. 


Over 300,000 motors are now equipped with \eaunRoor Rings 


HALAL ALLL 


EASILY 


MADE IN ; 
ADJUSTED 


ALL SIZES 


To protect you from imitations LeantRocr is stamped on the ring—insist. 


Send for Free Booklet 
It tells all about piston rings and why you should equip your engine 
with the \eaxnlRoor. How it will pay you in fuel economy and pro- 
longed motor life. Write for it. 
Sold by all up-to-date dealers, garages and repair shops 


MANUFACTURED BY 


McQuay-Norris Mra. Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


Canadian Factory—W. H. Banfield & Sons, No. 120 Adelaide Street West, Toronto 


BRANCH OFFICES 
New York—1919-29 Broadway Kansas City—513 New Nelson 
rf at 64th St. Bldg. 
Chicago—Suite 718 Michigan San Francisco—164 Hansford 
Blvd. Bldg., Michigan Ave. Bldg. 
and Washington St. Los Angeles—224 Central Bldg. 
Pittsburg—7620 Tioga St. Dallas—1509 Commerce St. 


PISTON RINGS 
“Ask the User’”’ 
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RUGGLES OF RED G&P 


(Continued from Page 21) 


“Everything is so strange,’’ he muttered 
again quite helplessly. ‘‘And why the 
mural decoration at the edge of the settle- 
ment? Why keep one’s eye upon it? Why 
should they do such things? I say it’s all 
quite monstrous, you know.” 

IT saw that indeed he was quite done for 
with amazement, so I ran him a bath and 
procured him a dish of tea. He rambled 
oddly at moments of things the guard 
on the night coach had told him of North 
America, of Niagara Falls and Missouri 
and other objects of interest. He was still 
almost quite a bit dotty when I was obliged 
to leave him for an appointment with the 
raccoon and his wife to discuss the menu of 
my opening dinner, but Cousin Egbert, who 
had rejoined us, was listening sympathet- 
ically. 

As I left, the two were pegging it from a 
bottle of hunting sherry which the Honor- 
able George carried in his dispatch case. 
I was about to warn him that he would 
come out spotted, but instantly I saw that 
there must be an end to such surveillance. 
I could not manage an enterprise of the 
magnitude of the United States Grill and 
yet have an eye to his meat and drink. I 
resolved to let spots come as they would. 

On all hands I was now congratulated by 
members of the North Side set upon the 
master stroke I had played in adding the 
Honorable George to their number. Not 
only did it promise to reunite certain war- 
ring factions in the North Side set itself, 
but it truly bade fair to disintegrate the 
Bohemian set. Belknap-Jackson wrung 
my hand that afternoon, begging me to 
inform the Honorable George that he would 
call on the morrow to pay his respects. 
Mrs. Judge Ballard besought me to engage 
him for an early dinner, and Mrs. Effie, it 
is needless to say, after recovering from the 
shock of his arrival, which she attributed to 
Cousin Egbert’s want of taste, thanked me 
with a wealth of genuine emotion. 

Only by slight degrees, then, did it fail 
to be noticed that the Honorable George 
did not hold himself to be too strictly 
bound by our social conventions as to 
whom one should be pally with. Thus, on 
the morrow at the hour when the Belknap- 
Jacksons called, he was regrettably absent 
on what Cousin Egbert called a hack ride 
with the driver person he had met the day 
before, nor did they return until after the 
callers had waited the better part of two 
hours. Cousin Egbert as usual received 
the blame for this, yet neither of the 
Belknap-Jacksons nor Mrs. Effie dared to 
upbraid him. 

Being presented to the callers, I am 
bound to say that the Honorable George 
showed himself to be immensely impressed 
by Belknap-Jackson, whom I had never 
beheld more perfectly vogue in all hijs 
appointments. He became in fact rather 
moody in the presence of this subtle nice- 
ness of detail, being made conscious, I dare 
say, of his own rather sloppy lounge suit, 
rumpled cravat and shocking boots; and 
despite Belknap-Jackson’s amiable efforts 
to draw him into talk about hunting in the 
shires and our county society at home, I 
began to fear that they would not hit it off 
together. 

The Honorable George did, however, con- 
sent to drive with his caller the following 
day, and I relied upon the tandem to recall 
him to his better self. But when the 
Belknap-Jacksons had departed he became 
quite almost plaintive to me: : 

“‘T say, you know, I shan’t be wanted to 
pal up much with that chap, shall I? I 
mean to say he wears so many clothes. 
They make me writhe as if I wore them 
myself. It won’t do, you know.” 

I told him very firmly that this was piffle 
of the most wretched sort; that his caller 
wore but the prescribed number of gar- 
ments, each vogue to the last note, and 
that he was a person whom one must know. 
He responded pettishly that he vastly pre- 
ferred the gentleman driver with whom he 
had spent the afternoon, and Sour-Dough, 
as he was now calling Cousin Egbert. 

“Jolly chaps, with no swank,’ he 
insisted. ‘‘We drove quite almost every- 
where—water-works, cemetery, sash-and- 
blind factory. You know I thought blind 
factory was some of their bally American 
slang for the shop of a chap who made eye- 
glasses and that sort of thing, but nothing 
of the kind. They saw timbers there quite 
all over the place and nail them up again 
into articles. It’s all quite foreign.” 
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Nor was his account of his dr 
Belknap-Jackson the following d 
more reassuring: “‘He wouldn’t st 
at the blind factory, where I wis 
the timbers being sawed and na 
drove me to a country club which 
in the country and wasn’t a el 
human there, not even a barman, 
a club of that sort! But he took n 
own house for a glass of sherry an 
cuit and there it wasn’t so rotte 
a mother-in-law I think she is 
booming grenadier—topping sort 
of fun. We palled up immense 
quite forgot the Jackson chap t 
time for him to drive me back to 
gings. Rather sulky he was, I 
uppish sort. Told him the old one y 
like old Caroline, Dowager Du 
Clewe, but couldn’t tell if it plea 
Seemed to like it and seemed 
rather uncertain. 

“Asked him why the people of 
tlement pronounced his name ] 
hyphen-Jackson, and that seem 
him snarky again. I mean to 
with hyphen marks in ’em—I’d ney 
the hyphen pronounced before, bu 
thing isso strange. He said only 
classes did it as a form of coarse 
that he was wasting himself here. 
stay another day if it were not fo 
reasons. Queer sort of wheeze to 8a 
phen in a chap’s name, as if it were: 
when it wasn’t at all. The old girl, 
bellower she is—perfectly top hol 
iar with cattle—all that sort of thi 
away the chap’s sherry and had ” 
whisky and soda. The hyphen ec 
eted a good bit—nervous sort, I 
Loeked through a score of mag 
dare say, when he found we did 
him much; turned the leaves to 
see anything, though; made no 
coughed—that sort of thing. Fi 
Daughter, hyphen chap’s wife 
talk, too; some rot about the se 
well on here, and was there a goo 
society in London, and would I 
dinner on the ninth? 

“Silly chatter! Old girl talked 
tle, mines, timber, blind factory, 
olds, that kind of thing. Shall 
often. Not the hyphen chap thoi 
much like one of those Bond Street n 
chap managers.” 

Vague misgivings here beset me 
value of the Honorable George to 
Side set. Nor could I feel at all 
on the following day when Mrs 
an afternoon reception in his ho 
he should be unaware of the e 
portance was to be expected, for 
had been unable to get him to take 
Gap social crisis seriously. At 
when he should have been d 
ready I found him playing at crib 
Cousin Egbert in the latter’s apa 
and to my dismay he insisted upon 
ing the rubber, although guests were: 
arriving. 

Even when the game was done he 
refused to dress suitably, declaring th 
lounge suit should be entirely accepté 
these frontier people, and he consen’ 
go down at all only on condition that ¢ 
Egbert would accompany him. 
for an hour the two of them 
uncomfortably as often as it 
them, and while the Honorable 
doubtedly made his impression, 
but regret that he had so few conversa 
graces. 

How different, I reflected, had be 
own entrée into this county s 
well as I might I again carried 
for the Honorable George, enc 
from time to time to put him at 
yet he breathed an unfeigned si 
when the last guest had left an 
resume his cribbage with Cousin 
But he had received one impress 
which I was glad, an impression 0! 
altered social quality, for I had 
occasion with an urbanity which wa: 
beyond him asit must have been aston! 

It was now that he began to 
ously what I had told him of my 
enterprise, so many of the gues! 
mentioned it to him in terms of the¥ 
enthusiasm. After my first account! 
he had persisted in referring to it as ‘ 
shop, asort of place where schoolboys 
exchange their halfpence for tof 
cakes and marbles. Now he deman! 
be shown the premises and was 4 


ol is almost invariably chosen by 
rs and nurses in critical cases, such 


‘3 infinitely safer than carbolic acid 
chloride of mercury. It is also 
ieffective, for it destroys the germ 
en washes it away by its peculiar 
character. ‘These qualities make 


‘eal antiseptic, germicide and dis- 
ant for all personal and household 
as for instance, washing sores and 
lisinfecting bathrooms, closets, car- 
“sinks, garbage cans, etc. Disease 
arcely enter a house that is guarded 


jwrtant—Be sure you get Lysol itself 
it up in round bottles with the signa- 
| Lehn & Fink on the label. 


x 
j Sizes, 25c, 50c, $1.00 
) by Druggists Everywhere 
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HEATER 50c 


Pat. Trade Mark Reg, 


chet Stove of a Hundred Uses 


ava Fuel—alcohol solidified. Can- 
lor explode, has no wick, is smoke- 
|| odorless. Lights quick as a wink. 
/small, but willsupport any size pan. Hand- 
-plated. Always ready for instant 
u , in dining room, sickroom, nursery, 
oom. For heating water, cooking 
‘eals—a hundred uses. Always have one 
* room. Carry it wherever you travel. 
Je for Lava Heater complete with Fuel, 

ey Guaranteed satisfactory or money 
h Extra Lava Fuel, large can (in 
form) 25c, postpaid ;smallcan (in solid 
n) 12c, postpaid, dozen cans $1.20. 
escriptive literature and name of 
‘€arest dealer on request. 


THE ELLANEM CO., Inc. 
Ns 72 East 131st Street 
New York, N. Y. 
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cle and know you have the best. Buy 
@ machine you can prove before accepting. 
* DELIVERED FREE on approval and 30 
| ria] trial. NO EXPENSE to you if, after 
, you do not wish to keep it. 
___ LOW FACTORY cost, Le improve- 
ments and values never before equalled. 
| _ WRITE TODAY for our big catalog show- 
@ ing our complete line of 1915 bicycles, 
RES, sundries and parts, and learn the 
onde new offers and terms we will 
Auto and Motorcycle Supplies at lowest 
0 not buy until you know what we can do 
K. postal card brings everything. 


D CYCLE CO., Dept. S-55, CHICAGO 
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duly impressed both with their quiet ele- 
gance and my own business acumen. How 
it had all come about, and why I should be 
addressed as Colonel Ruggles and treated 
as a person of some importance in the 
community, I dare say he has never 
comprehended to this day. 

As I had planned to do, I later endeav- 
ored to explain to him that in North Amer- 
ica persons were almost quite equal to one 
another—being born so—but at this he 
told me not to be silly and continued to 
regard my rise as an insolvable part of the 
strangeness he everywhere encountered, 
even after I added that Demosthenes was 
the son of a cutler, that Cardinal Wolsey’s 
father had been a pork butcher, and that 
Garfield had worked on a canal-boat. I 
found him quite hopeless. 

“Chaps go dotty talkin’ that piffle,” 
was his comment. 

At another time I dare say I should have 
been rather distressed over this inability of 
the Honorable George to comprehend and 
adapt himself to the peculiarities of Amer- 
ican life as readily as I had done, but just 
now I was quite too taken up with the 
details of my opening to give it the deeper 
consideration it deserved. In fact, there 
were moments when I confessed to myself 
that I did not care tuppence about it, such 
was the strain upon my executive faculties. 
When decorators and furnishers had done 
their work, when the choice carpet was laid, 
when the kitchen and table equipments 
were completed to the last detail and when 
the lighting was artistically correct, there 
was still the matter of service. 

As to this I conceived and carried out 
what I fancy was rather a brilliant stroke, 
which was nothing less than to eliminate 
the fellow, Hobbs, as a social factor of even 
the Bohemian set. In contracting with 
him for my bread and rolls I took an early 
opportunity of setting the chap in his place. 
It was not difficult to do when he had ob- 
served the splendid scale on which I was 
operating. At our second interview he was re- 
moving his hat and addressing me as “‘Sir.’’ 

While I have found that I can quite grace- 
fully place myself on a level with the middle- 
class American, there is a serving type of 
our own people to which I shall eternally 
feel superior; the Hobbs chap was of this 
sort, having undeniably the soul of a lackey. 
In addition to jobbing his bread and rolls, 
I engaged him as pantry man and took on 
such members of his numerous family as 
were competent. His wife was to assist my 
raccoon cook in the kitchen. Three of his 
sons were to serve as waiters, and his young- 
est, a lad in his teens, I installed as vestiaire, 
garbing him in a smart uniform and posting 
him to relieve my gentleman patrons of 
their hats and topcoats. A daughter was 
similarly installed as maid; and the two 
achieved an effect of smartness unprece- 
dented in Red Gap—an effect to which I 
am glad to say that the community re- 
sponded instantly. 

‘In other establishments it was the cus- 
tom for patrons to hang their garments 
on hat pegs, often under printed warnings 
that the proprietor would disclaim responsi- 
bility in case of loss. In the one known as 


Bert’s Place, indeed, the warning was posi-' 


tively vulgar: Watch Your Overcoat. Of 
course that sort of coarseness would have 
been impossible in my own place. 

As another important detail I had taken 
over from Mrs. Judson her stock of jellies 
and compotes, which I had found to be of a 
most excellent character, and had ordered 
as much more as she could manage to pro- 
duce, together with cut flowers from her 
garden for my tables. She herself, being a 
young woman of the most pleasing capa- 
bilities, had done a bit of charring for me 
and was now to be in charge of the glass- 
ware, linen and silver. I had found her, in- 
deed, highly sympathetic with my highest 
aims, and not a few of her suggestions as to 
management proved to be entirely sound. 
Her unspeakable dog continued his quite 
objectionable advances to me at every op- 
portunity, in spite of my hitting him about 
rather, when I could do so unobserved; but 
the sinister interpretation that might be 
placed upon this by the baser minded was 
now happily answered by the circumstance 
of her being in my employ. Her child, I 
regret to say, was still grossly overfed, sel- 
dom having his face free from jam or other 
smears. It persisted, moreover, in twisting 
my name into Ruggums, which I found not 
a little embarrassing. 

So the night of my opening found me 
calmly awaiting the triumph that was due 
me. As some one has said of Napoleon, 
I had won my battle in my tent before the 
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Good Light is a money- 


maker. You get more work 
done, and better work. You 
make more profits. | > 


People working in poor light 
They 
do less work with more waste and 
They don’t feel 
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ciency, absence — that comes out 
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are under constant strain. 


more mistakes. 


so well—more sickness, 


of your profits too. 


Good Light enables your 
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employees to work at their oi 


best. 
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and four o’clock fatigue. 
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They can do more and 


work, without eye-strain 
They 
feel better — fewer headaches and 


Alba Unit, specially designed for 
use with Nitrogen lamps to main- 
tain the rated life of the lamp. 
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days off. 


And good light often actually 


costs less than poor lioht— besides 


the money it makes. 


Good Light is easy to get. You can change poor 


light into good light by a very slight investment— 


probably less than you are wasting every month in 


cio] 


“seconds’”’ if you are a manufacturer; in lost sales if you 


ra 
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have a store; and in lost efficiency in your office. It is 


largely a matter of the right globes and shades. 


Alba Lighting Equipment 


is the way to get the best light for most purposes. Alba 
makes the light do its best. Alba softens the brilliant 
light from high-power tungsten lamps into an efficient, 
usable illumination, and distributes or directs the light 
where it is needed to see by or work by. 

Alba makes seeing easy and comfortable for you, 


your employees and your customers. It displays mer- 


chandise well and makes surroundings more attractive. 


Alba gets more light from the same current or the 


same light from less current—saves you money. 


These Lighting Articles tell the facts 


about Good Light for the purposes named. One or more will 
be sent free, together with a Portfolio of Individual Sug- 


gestions. Which articles shall we send you? 

1—Homes 4—Stores 7—Hotels 10—Hospitals 

2—Department Stores 5—Offices 8—Banks 11—Churches ‘ 
3—Restaurants 6—Clubs 9—Theatres Send me 


Individual 
Suggestions and 
Lighting Informa- 
tion on Subjects 


Macbeth-Evans Glass Co 
Pittsburgh 


Sales and Showrooms also in New York 
Chicago, Philadelphia 
St Louis, Boston, Cincinnati 
Cleveland, Dallas, San Francisco 
Macbeth-Evans Glass Co 
Ltd Toronto 
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DonpGce BROTHERS 
MOTOR CAR 


The moment your foot touches 
the accelerator you begin to 
realize that not even the 
unusual specifications have 
given you an adequate idea 
how good the car really is 


Its instantaneous responsiveness—the ease with 
which it gets under way—the abundance of power— 
the pronounced gliding sensation—the steadiness at 
high speed—the freedom from gear-shifting—these 
are qualities which no list of specifications can reveal 


The wheelbase is 110 inches 


The price of the car complete is $785 


f.0. b. Detroit 


Dooce BROTHERS, DETROIT 


$10.00 a Week for Expenses @ 


Kenneth L. Baker, a student of Dart- 
mouth College, wanted money to meet 
expenses. He secured a position with 
Tue Curtis PusiisHinc Company as 
its local representative for looking after 
the subscription business of The Saturday 
Evening Post, The Ladies Home Journal 
and The Country Gentleman. Just inspare 
hours he earned $10.00 a week throughout 
the fall, keeping up his senior work in col- 
lege. Last June he graduated with honors. 

If you have some spare hours, you have a 
like opportunity for earning money. The 
Curtis subscription business will yield you 
the dollars and cents which you want. It 
will at the same time give you a splendid 
business training out of doors and amid pleas- 
ant surroundings. No matter where you go, 
you can carry it on. It pays big returns in 
return for work done in spare hours. 


If an extra $10.00 a week this 
winter and spring appeals to 
you, write to 

Agency Division, Box 735 
THE Curtis PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Independence Square, Philadelphia 
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firing of a single shot. I mean to say I had 
looked conscientiously after details, even to 
assuring myself that Cousin Egbert and the 
Honorable George would appear in evening 
dress; my last act having been to coerce each 
of them into purchasing varnished boots, 
the former submitting meekly enough, 
though the Honorable George insisted it was 
a silly fuss. 

At seven o’clock, having devoted a final 
inspection to the kitchen, where the female 
raccoon was well on with the dinner, and 
having noted that the members of my staff 
were in their places, I gave a last pleased 
survey of my dining room with its smartly 
equipped tables, flower bedecked, gleam- 
ing in the softened light from my shaded 
candlesticks. Truly it was a scene of re- 
fined elegance such as Red Gap had never 
before witnessed within its own confines, and 
Thad seen to it that the dinner as well would 
mark an epoch in the lives of these simple 
but worthy people. 

Not a heavy nor a cloying repast would 
they find. Indeed the bare simplicity of 
my menu, had it been previously disclosed, 
would doubtless have disappointed more 
than one of my dinner-giving patronesses; 
but each item had been perfected to an ex- 
tent never achieved by them. Their weak- 
ness had ever been to serve a profusion of 
neutral dishes, pleasing enough to the eye 
but unedifying except as a spectacle. I 
mean to say as food it was noncommittal; 
it failed to intrigue. 

I would serve a thin soup, a fish, small 
birds, two vegetables, a salad, a sweet and 
a savory, but each item would prove 
worthy of the profoundest consideration. 
In the matter of thin soups, for example, 
the local practice was to serve a fluid of 
which—beyond the circumstance that it 
was warmish and slightly tinted—nothing 
of interest could ever be ascertained. My 
own thin soup would be a revelation to 
them. Again, in the matter of fish: this 
course with the hostesses of Red Gap had 
seemed to be merely an excuse for a pause. 
I had truly sympathized with Cousin Eg- 
bert’s bitter complaint: “They hand you 
a dab of something about the size of a 
watch-charm with two strings of potato.” 

For the first time, then, the fish course in 
Red Gap was to be an event—an abundant 
portion of native fish with a lobster sauce 
which I had carried out to its highest 
power. 

My birds, hot from the oven, would be 
food in the strictest sense of the word, my 
vegetables cooked with a zealous attention 
and my sweet immensely appealing without 
being pretentiously spectacular. And—for 
what I believed to be quite the first time in 
the town—good coffee would be served. 
Disheartening indeed had been the various 
attenuations of coffee which had been im- 
posed upon me in my brief career as a diner- 
out among these people. Not one among 
them had possessed the genius to master an 
acceptable decoction of the berry, the bald 
simplicity of the correct formula being 
doubtless incredible to them. 

The blare of a motor horn aroused me 
from this musing, and from that moment I 
had little time for meditation until the 
evening, as the Recorder put it the next 
morning, had gone down into history. My 
patrons arrived in groups, couples or singly, 
almost faster than I could seat them. The 
Hobbs lad as vestiaire would halt them for 
hats and wraps, during which pause they 
would emit subdued cries of surprise and 
delight at my beautifully toned ensemble, 
after which, as they walked to their tables, 
it was not difficult to see that they were 
properly impressed. 

Mrs. Effie, escorted by the Honorable 
George and Cousin Egbert, the Senator 
being absent from town at a sitting of the 
House, was among theearly arrivals. These 
were quickly followed by the Belknap- 
Jacksons, and the Mixer, resplendent in 
purple satin and diamonds; all being at 
one of my large tables, so that the Honor- 
able George sat between Mrs. Belknap- 
Jackson and Mrs. Effie, though he at first 
made a somewhat undignified essay to seat 
himself next the Mixer. Needless to say, 
all were in evening dress, though the Hon- 
orable George had fumbled grossly with his 
cravat and rumpled his shirt, nor had he 
submitted to having his beard trimmed, as 
I had warned him to do. As for Belknap- 
Jackson, I had never beheld him more truly 
vogue in every detail and _ his slightly 
austere manner in any Red Gap gathering 
had never set him better. Both Mrs. 
Belknap-Jackson and Mrs. Effie wielded 
their lorgnons upon the later comers, thus 
giving their table quite an air. 


February 6, 
aq 


San Diego Exposition 


is open. 


San Francisco Exposition 
will open February 20. 


It’s an unspoiled wonderland, th 
which the Santa Fe runs. There are rui 
old cliff dwellings in New Mexico ani 
zona; and the present-day Pueblo 
with their many-roomed, comm 
lages; and the Petrified Forest, 1 
thousands of fossil trees, scattered 
wide area; and the crater—m 
gigantic meteor that fell to earth a 
thousand years ago. Above all, there is 
superlative of scenic wonders, the 


Grand Canyon of Ari mn 
Also Yosemite Valley 4 


The Santa Fe is making elaborate 
to take care of its patrons. It has m 
advantages. It is the only transconi 
having its own rails all the way. Ii 
line reaching both exposilion cities. 


‘ 
So when you are ready, buy your ticke 
the Santa Fe—every hour will be a 

every mile will have its delightful impression 
journey—plus the two expositions—w : 
eraleducation. About one fare for round trip; 
sition tickets on sale March 1 to November30, 


- 
Send for two fascinating picture- \ 
expositions and the Santa Fe route. Weare 
experts. We can help you plan a wondt 
economical wander-trip through California, 


W. J. BLACK, Pass. Traffic Mgr. 
A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co. | 
1037 Railway Exchange, Chicago — 


Famous 
Acousticc 


You must not confuse the Acousticon with | 
| any other instrument. The Acousticon is the | 
instrument you regulate instantly to cl 


Hear Every Sound 


near or distant—loud or low, indoors or out 
doors, underevery conceivable condition. T 
Acousticon receives the sound by our & 
sive indirect principle, and transmits 
your hearing in its original tone. Not 
blurred—not a single sound is harsh. 
The Acousticon covers 


48 Degrees of Deafness 
Unless ‘stone deaf” the Acous- 7% 
ticon enables you to hearevery “7 # 
sound-distinctly. Notatheory— 
notneworuntried—butaworld- — 
known success for many years. § 


NO DEPOSIT 
TEN DAYS FREE TRIAL 
Write for Special Limited Offer—no money 
—not even a promise to buy. Let us prove 
Acousticon is the instrument you must use. 
EASY TERMS. Learn how to secure an Aco’ 
on easy monthly payments before special offer expit 
WRITE now for greatest free book of facts for ' 
deaf—testimonials from ministers, judges al 
dreds of others everywhere. 
GENERAL ACOUSTIC CO. 
1329 Candler Bldg., 220 W. 42nd St., New York City | 
468 Yonge Street, Toronto, Canada | 
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facturers want Owen 
for 3 free books; invention 

etc. I get patent or no fee. Manufacturiall 
RICHARD B. OWEN, 33 Owen Bidg., BI 


A Fortune to the Inv 
who reads and heeds it, is the possible 
book we send for 6 cents postage. ite 

B.S.&A.B. LACEY, Dept. A, WASHING : 


e Toilet 
Spotless 


Flush will keep the toilet- 
»' clean and free from incrus- 
is and disagreeable odors. 
¢ won't have to use your 
i. No brush is required. You 
‘nake the most disagreeable 
hold task the easiest with 
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‘ani-Flush 


itut harming the bowl or the 
using connections. Not a 
al cleanser. It does only 
in and does it well. Fol- 
1e simple, easy directions on 
ein and you'll say that Sani- 
i is indispensable. Your 
- or druggist probably has 
i! Flush. If not, send us his 
1 and 25c (30c in Canada) 
r, full-sized can postpaid. 
xy back if Sani-Flush 
"t do as claimed. 
iE HYGIENIC 


XODUCTS CO. 
alot St., Canton, O. 


‘ocers and druggists: 
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except wi 
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Sani-Flush 


dam, these are Amer- 
tOptical Co. Toric lenses. 


iid you spoke of it. So few people 
pful enough about lenses. Yet noth- 
more important in buying glasses. 
jterican Optical Company has been 
glasses for eighty years. It is the 


| ptical manufacturing company in 
i. and the largest in the world. We 
t. lenses the most reliable we can 


Lar oculist, optometrist or optician— 
t's, 


£RICAN OPTICAL CO. 
abridge Massachusetts 


largest Manufac- 


rersof Specta- 
sy Eyeglasses 
\) d Lenses in 


‘¢ World. 
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Guaranteed 
> not to break 
- olled Gold, 25c each; 10 K. Solid Gold, 

ach; | 14 K. Solid Gold, $1.50 each. At 
i 8. Write for booklet. 


rementz & Co., Newark, N. J. 
of your favorite Kodak nega- 


US TEN tives, any size; will print one 


M each negative fora total of 10c (stamps). Or 
6 «San roll of film and furnish one print from 
Vv r10c. This is a trial offer, od i to show 
. § x 10 mounted enlargements 25c. 

<E CYCLE COMPANY, Roanoke, Va. 
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Mrs. Judge Ballard, who had come to be 


| one of my stanchest adherents, occupied | 


an adjacent table with her family party and 
two or three of the younger dancing set. The 
Indian, Tuttle, with his wife and two daugh- 
ters, were also among the early comers, and I 
could not but marvel anew at the red man’s 
histrionic powers. In almost quite correct 
evening attire and entirely decorous in 
speech and gesture, he might readily have 
been thought some one that mattered had 
he not at an early opportunity caught my 
eye and winked with a sly significance. 

Quite almost every one of the North Side 
set was present, imparting to my room a 
general air of distinguished smartness; and 
in addition there were not a few of what 
Belknap-Jackson had called the rabble, 
persons of no social value to be sure, but 
honest, well-mannered folk—small trades- 
men, shop-assistants, and the like. These 
plain people I may say I took especial pains 
to welcome and put at their ease, for I had 
resolved in effect to be one of them, after 
ae manner prescribed by their Declaration 
thing. 

With quite all of them I chatted easily a 
moment or two, expressing the hope that 
they would be well pleased with their en- 
tertainment. I noted while thus engaged 
that Belknap-Jackson eyed me with frank 
and superior cynicism, but this affected me 
quite not at all and I took pains to point 
my indifference, chatting with increased 
urbanity with the two cow persons, Hank 
and Buck, who had entered rather uncer- 
tainly, not in evening dress to be sure, but 
in decent black as befitted their stations. 
When I had prevailed upon them to surren- 
der their hats to the vestiaire and had seated 
them at a table for two, they informed me 
in hoarse undertones that they were pre- 
pared to put a bet down on every card from 
soda to hock, so that I at first suspected 
they had thought me conducting a gaming 
establishment, but ultimately gathered that 
they were merely expressing a cordial de- 
termination to enter into the spirit of the 
occasion. 

There then entered, somewhat to my un- 
easiness, the Klondike woman and _ her 
party. Being almost the last, it will be 
understood that they created no little sen- 
sation as she led them down the thronged 
room to her table. She was wearing an 
evening gown of lustrous black with the ap- 
parently simple lines that are so baffling to 
any but the expert maker, with a black pic- 
ture hat that suited her no end. I saw 
more than one matron of the North Side 
set stiffen in her seat, while Mrs. Belknap- 
Jackson and Mrs. Effie turned upon her 
the chilling broadside of their lorgnons. 
Belknap-Jackson merely drew himself up 
austerely. The three other women of her 
party, flutterers rather, did little but set off 
their hostess. The four men were of a 
youngish sort, chaps in banks, chemists’ 
assistants, that sort of thing, who were con- 
stantly to be seen in her train, they being 
especially reprobated by the matrons of the 
correct set by reason of their deliberately 
choosing to ally themselves with the Bohe- 
mian set. 

Acutely feeling the antagonism aroused 
by this group, I was momentarily discour- 
aged in a design I had half formed of using 
my undoubted influence to unite the war- 
ring social factions of Red Gap, even as 
Bismarck had once brought the warring 
Prussian states together in a federated Ger- 
many. I began to see that the Klondike 
woman would forever prove unacceptable 
to the North Side set. The cliques would 
unite against her, even if one should find in 
her a spirit of reconciliation, which I su- 
premely doubted. 

The bustle having in a measure subsided 
I gave orders for the soup to be served, at 
the same time turning the current into the 
electric pianoforte. I had wished for this 
opening number something attractive yet 
dignified, which would in amanner of speak- 
ing symbolize an occasion to me at least 
highly momentous. To this end I had chosen 
Handel’s celebrated Largo, and at the first 
strains of this highly meritorious composi- 


tion I knew that I had chosen surely. I am | 


sure the piece was indelibly engraved upon 
the minds of those many dinner givers, who 
were for the first time in their lives realizing 
that a thin soup may be made a thing to 
take seriously. 

Nominally I occupied a seat at the table 
with the Belknap-Jacksons and Mrs. Effie, 
though I apprehended having to be more or 
less up and down in the direction of my 
staff. Having now seated myself to soup, I 
was for the first time made aware of the 

(Continued on Page 37) 
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Lookfor ©.’ 
Lubricating Cups 
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Roll of Honor | 


HE automatic lubricating cups on Detroit 

TheNames shown below Springs identify them immediately. Each 

represent some of the leaf has depressions near the ends filled with 

Detroit : a heavy, long-lived lubricant that is spread between 
users of Detroit Springs the leaves by the action of the spring. 


Pleasure Cars 
Cole Lyons-Knight 
Dodge Brothers 
' Marmon Hupmobile 
National KisselKar 
Oakland Pathfinder 

Great Western 
Detroit Electric 


° ° 
Detroit Springs 
are built for the particular model of car upon which 


they are to be used. 


So perfectly are the specifications carried out that they 
can be absolutely depended on. 


Guaranteed for Two Years 


The car equipped with Detroit Springs is a car of comfort, 


Trucks and it is a logical inference that every part is just as carefully 
: designed for quality and efficiency. Look for Detroit Springs. 
tira a tt Write for the free book, “From 
edera: igna the Ore to the Motor Car,’’ an ane ie Gee 
G.M.C. Standard interesting story of the manufac- et oOit 
Krebs J. C. Wilson ture of springs. CPrings 
Detroit Steel Products Company Pe, = 
CENTS Seip -LUBRICAT™ 


2200 E. Grand Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 


| f BUILD NEW 


LS 0 
OF TOYS 


I want you boys to build for me the biggest, 
best and most original Models produced for 
any construction toy. I am willing to dig deep 
into my pocket to pay you to makea big effort. 


THINK OF IT! 300 PRIZES! 
WORTH $3000 


Try hard for the Auto—but if you don't win 
that, there are 299 other prizes. Motorcycles, 
Bicycles, Camp Outfit, Tents, Canoe, Cam- ,/‘~ 
era, Skates, Air Rifles; $25, $15, $10, $7.50, f&\ 

$5.00 and $3.00 Erector sets, etc. I want 
these models to use in showing other boys 
what can be built. 


(The Toy ers e Structural Steel) 


You do not have to buy Erector to compete. We cannot tell the full 
story here. Ask your toy dealer today for— 
FREE FOLDER I have prepared a big, special folder full of pictures. 
It gives all details about the auto: its name, specifi- 
cations, etc.; also illustrates and describes minutely all prizes. If your toy dealer 
has no folders, write me his name and I will supply you. He sells Erector in sets 
running from $1 to $25. There’s an electric motor in all sets at $5 and over. 
Yours for a dandy good time. A. C. GiLBert, President. 


SHAAN Hey! Fred ! 


Iwon this Auto; 
Pi \ its a dandy. 


Tue Mysto Mre. Co. 
250 Foote St. 
NEw HAVEN, CONN. 
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After 65,000 Miles, the Same 


Will the bearings in your car measure 
up to this test? 

Some bearings can— 

Timken Tapered Roller Bearings do! 


Sixty-five thousand miles of hard use, 
over deep-rutted country roads—up hill 
and down—summer and winter—every 
day in the month except Sundays for 
thirty-four consecutive months, the bear- 
ings in a Timken-equipped motor car took 
the pound and punishment. 


J. C. Hoetger, Superintendent of Trans- 
mission of the Eastern Michigan Edison 
Company, with headquarters at Detroit, 
put the fourteen Timken Tapered Roller 
Bearings in his car through this three 
year test over the rough country roads of 
Wayne, Macomb, Oakland and Wash- 
tenaw Counties. 


When the car was recently overhauled, 
simple adjustments of the bearings entirely 


eliminated the effects of the 65,000 mile 
grind. Cones, rollers and cups were moved 
less than the thousandth part of an inch 
closer together and the bearings stood 
ready to repeat the test—restored in full 
to their original efficiency. The long hard 
use had not affected their ability to still 
render the same perfect service. 


Many a Timken-equipped car has 
doubled this record in mileage. Not 
many motor cars of any kind have ex- 
ceeded it in severity. You may never 
care to equal Mr. Hoetger’s record, but 
you do want to know that the bearings 
in your car are equal to such a test. Be- 
cause, today, motor cars are being built 
for years of service. 


Timken Tapered Roller Bearings in 
your car guarantee, years hence, the same 


THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 
RIB Canton, Ohio : 
[P/ THE TIMKEN-DETROIT AXLE COMPANY 


Detroit, Mich. 


Perfect Servic 


‘ 
b 
* 


4 
perfect service the car renders when 
Gears held in perfect mesh, shafts 
in true alignment, wheels carried wit 
wobble, every part they support wo} 
smoothly and quietly year after ye 


your car grows old. 
§ 


Because of their tapered construction Ti) 
Roller Bearings are able to carry the wel 
the car and its load, and at the same time 
the severe push, or end-thrust, present whe 
the wheels turn at the slightest angle to the 
line of travel. Even when minute wear | 
comes, the built-in principle of adjustabili 
stantly restores all the bearing’s origina 
ciency because the slight wear has been ¢ 
distributed over the surfaces of the cone, 
and cup. ! 

You can see how important it is to yout 
adjustable bearings in your car if it is to} 
the same perfect service after thousands of 
of hard use. My 


End-thrust, vertical or radial load, adjustability, line co} 
point contact and many other things about the Timken and ot 
of bearings are discussed in plain old Anglo-Saxon in the 
Primer No. A-3 ‘‘On Bearings,”’ and No. A-4 ‘‘On Axles,” whi 
a list of Timken-equipped cars, will be sent free, postpaid, 01 
to either Timken Company. Your request brings only the bi 
no salesmen—no follow up. ti 
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behavior of the Honorable George. 
rding his own soup, which was of 
nusual with him, he was staring 
» ahead with a curious intensity. A 
tn of my head was enough: he sat 
ithe Klondike woman. As I again 
412 bit I saw that, under cover of her 
did converse with her table com- 
, she was at intervals allowing her 
ective eyes to rest, as if absently, 
e Honorable George. I may say now 
curious chill seized me, bringing 
a sudden psychic warning that all 
| going to be as it should be. Some 
7 impended. 

¢1an was quite apparently fascinated, 
with a fixed, hypnotic intensity that 
ady been noted by his companions 
tr side. 

{a word about the soup shot quickly 
jectly at him I managed to divert 
, but his eyes had returned even be- 
spoon had gone once to his lips. 
Sond time there was a soup stain 
j; already rumpled shirt front. Pres- 
| became only too horribly certain 
L 
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cs 
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-man was out of himself, for when 
course was served he remained 
unconscious that none of the de- 

s bster sauce accompanied his own 


Ws arich sauce, and the almost imme- 
ect of shellfish upon his complexion 
ily too well known to me, I had di- 
J iat his fish should be served without 
osh I had fully expected him to row 
it and perhaps create a scene. The 
a isk of his blindly attacking the 


d fish was eloquent indeed. 
eBelknap-Jacksons and Mrs. Effie 
w plainly alarmed and somewhat 
¢y sought to engage his attention, 
t, result only that he snapped mono- 
yh at them without removing his 
[jm its mark. And the woman was 
dobviously pluming herself upon the 
‘ie had achieved; upon us all she 
(an amused consciousness of her 
ret with a fine affectation of quite 
] us. 

_here obliged to leave the table to 
ithe serving of the wine, returning 
¢ interval to find the situation un- 
, save that the woman no longer 
at the Honorable George. Such 
I tactics. Having enmeshed him, 
idently left him to complete his 


a 
1 loing. 

{ourse in public places one must ex- 
come into contact with persons of 
5,” remarked Mrs. Effie. 
Jething should be done about it,” 
vi Mrs. Belknap-Jackson, and they 
h 


rmured “Creature,” though it was 
tit the Honorable George had little 
19 whom they referred. Observing, 
i, that the woman no longer glanced 
.e fell to his bird somewhat whole- 
17, as indeed did all my guests. 
every side I could hear eager ap- 
f the repast, which was now being 
pented at most of the tables by a 
ine of the Burgundy type that I 
mmended, or by a dry champagne. 
te the electric pianoforte played 
through a repertoire that had pro- 
from the Largo to more vivacious 
| the American folk-dance school. 
i aid in the press the following day: 
€’ and good feeling reigned supreme 
and all felt that it was indeed good 
tore.” 
(gh the sweet and the savory the 
rrogressed, the latter proving to be 
¢y that the hostesses of Red Gap 
r slavishly copied, and with the 
tof the coffee ensued a noticeable 


’ 


|]: began to visit one another’s tables 
re was a blithe undercurrent of 
r my efforts to smarten the town’s 
ning. 
,Jondike woman, I fancy, was the 
ught a cigarette, though quickly 
( by the ladies of her party. Mrs. 
{-Jackson and Mrs. Effie after a 
‘futile glaring at her through the 
Seemed to make their resolves 
#eously, and forthwith themselves 
i igarettes. 
Purse it’s done in the smart English 
ts,’ murmured Belknap-Jackson 
‘sisted the ladies to their lights. 
Mrs. Judge Ballard, farther 


THE SATURDAY 


The Honorable George, I regret to say, 
produced asmelly pipe which he would have 
lighted; but at a shocked and cold glance 
from me he put it by. 

Cousin Egbert had been excitedly happy 
throughout the meal and now paid me a 
quaint compliment upon the food. ‘‘Some 
eats, Bill!’’ he called tome. “I got to hand 
it to you,”’ though what precisely it was he 
wished to hand me I never ascertained, 
for the Mixer at that moment claimed my 
attention with a compliment of her own. 
“That,” said she, ‘‘is the only dinner I’ve 
eaten for a long time that was composed 
entirely of food.” 

This hour succeeding the repast I found 
quite entirely agreeable, more than one 
person that mattered assuring me that I 
had assisted Red Gap to a notable advance 
in the finest and correctest sense of the 
word, and it was with a very definite regret 
that I beheld my guests departing. Return- 
ing to our table from a group of these who 
had called me to make their adieus I saw that 
a most regrettable incident had occurred— 
nothing less than the formal presentation 
of the Honorable George to the Klondike 
woman. 

“Everything is so strange here,” I heard 
him saying as I passed their table, and the 
woman echoed ‘“Everything!’’ while her 
glance enveloped him with a curious effect 
of appraisal. The others of her party were 
making much of him I could see, quite as if 
they had preposterous designs of wresting 
him from the North Side set to be one of 
themselves. Mrs. Belknap-Jackson and 
Mrs. Effie affected to ignore this meeting. 
Belknap-Jackson stared into vacancy with 
a quite shocked expression as if vandals had 
desecrated an altar in his presence. Cousin 
Egbert having drawn off one of his newly 
purchased boots during the dinner was now 
replacing it with audible groans, but I 
caught his joyous comment a moment 
later, ‘“‘Didn’t I tell you the judge was 
some mixer?” 

“Mixing, indeed!’”’ snapped the ladies. 

A half hour later the historic evening had 
come to an end. The last guest had de- 
parted, and all my staff, save Mrs. Jud- 
son and her male child; and these I begged 
to escort to their home, since the way was 
rather far and dark. The child, incau- 
tiously left in the kitchen at the mercy of 
the female black, had with criminal stupid- 
ity been stuffed with food, traces of almost 
every course of the dinner being apparent 
upon its puffy countenance. Being nowina 
stupor from overfeeding I was obliged to lug 
the thing over my shoulder. I resolved to 
warn the mother at an early opportunity of 
the perils of an unrestricted diet, although 
the deluded creature seemed actually to 
glory in its corpulence. 

I discovered when halfway to her resi- 
dence that the infant was still tightly clutch- 
ing the gnawed thigh-bone of a fowl which 
was spotting the shoulder of my smartest 
topcoat. The mother, however, was so 
ingenuously delighted with my success and 
so full of prattle concerning my future tri- 
umphs that I forbore to instruct her at this 
time. I may say that of all my staff she 
had betrayed the most intelligent under- 
standing of my ideals, and I bade her good 
night with a strong conviction that she 
would greatly assist me in the future. 

Returning through the town I heard 
strains of music from the establishment 
known as Bert’s Place, and was shocked on 
staring through his show window to observe 
the Honorable George and Cousin Egbert 
waltzing madly with the cow persons, Hank 
and Buck, to the strains of a violin. The 
Honorable George had exchanged his top 
hat for his partner’s cow-person hat, which 
came down over his ears in a most regret- 
table manner. 

I thought it best not to intrude upon 
their coarse amusement and went on to the 
Grill to see that all was safe for the night. 
Returning from my inspection some half 
hour later, I came upon the two, Cousin 
Egbert in the lead, the Honorable George 
behind him. 

They greeted me somewhat boisterously, 
but I saw that they were now content to 
return home and to bed. I noticed that 
they were in their hose, carrying a varnished 
boot in each hand. 

Of the Honorable George, who still wore 
the cow person’s hat, I began now to have 
the gravest doubt. There had been an evil 
light in the eyes of the Klondike woman 
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Get Stumps Out 
the CHEAP Way 


“The use of Farm Powder to pull stumps involves little 
capital, few and simple tools and requires no experience,” 
says Farmers Bulletin 261, Wisconsin Experiment Station. 
Blast out your stumps—turn that idle land into money. You 
can do the work yourself, easily, quickly, and cheaply with 
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r THE SAFEST EXPLOS) 
The Original Farm Powder 


Bore a hole, put in the charge, light a 
fuse, and the work is done! Atlas 
Farm Powder blows the stump en- 

tirely out of the ground, splitting 

it up so it can be handled easily. 

It breaks up the subsoil and 
greatly increases its fertility. 


Mail the Coupon for “Better Farming” Book 


Our valuable book, “Better Farming,’ tells how to improve the fertility of 
your farm—how to clear land, grow bigger crops, better fruit, and make Atlas 
Farm Powder take the place of expensive labor. Fully illustrated. Send 

the coupon and get it FREE. 
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Atlas Farm Powder ,is made espe- 
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Bill Smith, who plows a forty-acre field with a spade, and John 
Jones, who sharpens his pencils with a jack-knife, are both waste- 
fully inefficient. A Stewart sharpener for you will save extrava- 
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and is not practical for the routine use 
of the average business; that it will un- 
questionably make immense strides in the 
next few years, and that no alert employer 
of any considerable force of men can afford 
to ignore it. 

“But the main reason,” declares this au- 
thority, ‘‘why so many employers make so 
high a percentage of mistakes in hiring their 
help is simply that they are asleep to the 
real importance of this part of their busi- 
ness. They will dig deep into the merits of 
a machine or an Office system before they 
reach a decision to install it; but they will 
hire men—especially their cheaper help— 
with an offhand indifference that shows 
their ignorance of the importance of this 
part of their business. It is a safe bet that 
any employer who really wakes up to the 
vital relation between right help, from office 
boy to superintendent, and the net profits 
and the expansion of his business, will get 
improved results from any sensible and 
definite line of selection, no matter how 
simple it may be. 

“To say that the success of a business is 
measured by the efficiency of the human 
being in it is just as much of a truism as to 
say that a stream of water will not rise any 
higher than its source; yet there is hardly 
one employer in ten who has a practical 
working realization of this fact. So, again, 
I say the biggest step any man can take in 
hiring more profitable help is to saturate his 
whole system with a tingling realization 
that this is the most important task he can 
possibly perform. 

“This point was driven into me early in 
my experience by an incident of which I 
had intimate knowledge. Down East was 
a small manufacturer who made a certain 
restricted line of hardware specialties. He 
was known in the trade as a crank on pick- 
ing employees. In those days scientific se- 
lection was seldom discussed by practical 
employers and very few of them had even 
worked out any simple but fixed rules in 
picking their men. This man, in the begin- 
ning at least, had just one advantage over 
his competitors in this respect—he was 
alive to the fact that surrounding himself 
with the right sort of men was the one big 
problem he must solve. He worked over- 
time at this job too. It was said of him 
that he could catch the scent of a good 
workman or salesman as quickly as a hound 
could pick up a fresh fox trail.” 


A Good Plant Ill Manned 


“The profits of this factory were so large 
as to attract the attention of almost every- 
body in that or allied lines. Competitors 
seemed unable to make a dent in its divi- 
dends or to keep its surplus from swelling. 
Finally one of the men who had been let 
out of the sales department by the owner of 
the business secured an option on the con- 
cern and promoted a company with a large 
capitalization. 

“The founder of the enterprise stepped 
down and out, and the promoter he had 
once let out became the executive head of 
the new corporation. He built a new plant 
that had every available efficiency feature 
and was relied on to turn out the goods at a 
much lower cost than the one which had 
made the founder of the original factory 
such fat profits. There was one thing, how- 
ever, left out of the new factory, and that 
was the ‘old man’s’ tireless eagerness and 
determination that every employee should 
be the best man obtainable for the job. 

“At the end of five years the man who 
placed so much more stress on the men he 
hired than he did on the plant and its 
equipment bought the business back again 
at about half what it had cost the share- 
holders of the new company. It had lost 
money every year since its founder had 
ceased to hire the help; but in a few months 
he had whipped the force into line and had 
put it ‘on the make’ again.” 

This expert is emphatic on the point that 
the place from which every manufacturer 
and business man should fill his more im- 
portant positions is his own organization; 
that no chief executive is thoroughly awake 
to the importance of the hiring problem 
who does not see the big advantage and 
economy of filling his higher positions with 
men drawn from the lower places in his own 
establishment. 


~ Editor’s Note—This is the first of a series of three 
articles by Forrest Crissey. The second will appear 
in an early number. 
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An Ole Sweetheart o’ Mine 


Young fren’s, don’t tell nobody, 
But I’ve got a valentine, 
For a charmin’ little lady 
That’s an ole sweetheart o’ mine. 
She isn’t young no longer, 
But she’s sweet as she can be; 
An’ I’m lucky to have had her 
Growin’ old along with me. 
Makes no diff’rence what mymood is, 
She won’t fail to understan’; 
Thar’s asoothin’ warmtho’ fren’ship 
In her touch upon my han’. 
So I’ve chose the best o’ Burley, 
An’ I’ve cured it good an’ ripe, 
For a valentine o’ Velvet 
To my dear ole sweetheart pipe. 


HY not give the sweetest pipe in the world a 
“Valentine 0 VELVET” > 


You think you know what it is to have the sym- 
pathy and friendship of a well-beloved pipe ? 


Perhaps you do. But fill that pipe with VELVET, 
The Smoothest Smoking Tobacco, and learn the mean- 
ing of “pipe charm” at its best. 

VELVET is bountiful Nature’s richest gift to men who love 
their pipes—Kentucky’s Burley de Luxe, with an aged-in-the- 


wood mellowness added to its natural excellence of taste, fragrance 
and mildness. 


Do you seek real tobacco taste and fragrance—do you want 
cool, slow-burning tobacco satisfaction ? 


They are yours to enjoy in VELVET. 
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Mr. Punch makes a hole that 
starts a screw right. He is useful in 
a hundred ways round the house. 


Mr. Punch is known to mechanics all over the worla as Goodell-Pratt 
Automatic Drill No. 185. It works by a spiral twist and automatically 
rebounds after each stroke. You simply place the drill-point and push. 

There are eight tool-steel drill-points in the handle, each showing 
By turning the top the right sized drill is 
released. Mr. Punch is solidly made of brass and is heavily nickel-plated. 


through a numbered hole. 


Handle and chuck are machine knurled. 


Mr. Punch is the handiest tool in the tool box and ought to be in every 
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We have many refuges besides Laysan, 
and sixty-five are given into the care of the 
Biological Survey. The only thing that 
should be accepted from the Biological Sur- 
vey is an adequate, full and perfect en- 
forcement of the laws given to it to enforce. 
If the bureau cannot do that, so much the 
worse for the bureau. Let us wipe it out. 

As most of our bird rookeries are in wild 
and remote places, in country not useful for 
any form of agriculture or other industrial 
activity, there has been little opposition to 
their creation. President Roosevelt estab- 
lished many bird refuges, and there is no 
reason for feeling that either of his success- 
ors has felt in the least inimical to that 
policy; yet the whole bird-refuge idea is 
still very young. 

It is deplorable that Congressman John 
F. Lacey, of Iowa, is not alive to-day, so 
that he might see the good he has done for 
his own people, and for the wild birds also. 
He secured the first Federal game law— 
that regulating the shipment of game—and 
it was he who, in June, 1906, secured the 
passage of 34 Stat. 586—which is the legal 
name of the first bird-refuge law in this 
Republic. 

This act makes it unlawful to kill birds, 
to take their eggs or willfully to disturb 
them, in any of the reservations, under a 
penalty of five hundred dollars fine or im- 
prisonment for six months. The new penal 
code of March, 1909—just a month before 
the Laysan massacre—reénacts that law. 
The poacher who violates these sanctuaries, 
therefore, assumes a certain risk to-day—or 
would under any government but ours. 

Of bird refuges we have some scores, 
located in widely scattered parts of the 
country, especially in the South and West. 
These refuges—which Government bul- 
letins of 1914 mention as sixty-five in 
number—are found in a dozen states, from 
North Dakota to Florida, from Alaska to 
the Louisiana coast, as well as in many in- 
terior states—Montana, Utah, Wyoming, 
Arizona, New Mexico, Nebraska and Wis- 
consin. Few of these refuges are large in 
acreage. In most cases the extent of the 
refuge is marked “‘ Unknown.”’ The smallest 
of them is Green Bay Refuge, in Wiscon- 
sin—1.87 acres. The largest is Niobrara 
Refuge, in Nebraska, which has been en- 
larged to 15,253.7 acres—‘“‘approximate 
area,” the careful and exact bureau adds. 

Our national parks and monuments are 
scattered among several different depart- 
ments at Washington formanagement. The 
bird refuges are all under the manage- 
ment of the Biological Survey, one of the 
bureaus of the Department of Agriculture. 
The Department of the Interior has more 
to do with scenery and big game. 


More Refuges Needed 


The protection of our flag has been given 
to non-game birds rather than to those use- 
ful as food. The Audubon Society has been 
prominent in attempts to protect song 
birds, sea birds, other birds that have a 
non-utilitarian right to life and liberty; and 
the song and plumage birds have had a large 
total acreage in refuges set apart for them. 

The reserves of the tundra country, be- 
tween the mouths of the Yukon and Kusko- 
kwim Rivers; the two larger refuges of 
Oregon; those on the Gulf Coast; one in 
North Dakota; one in Nebraska—and per- 
haps a few others of less importance—cover 
fairly well the considerable refuges devoted 
to the preservation of sporting birds. It is 
not fitting, therefore, for our sportsmen to 
sit back in the belief that Uncle Sam has 
provided abundant breeding grounds for 
wild fowl. Such is not the case. 

Now and then large tracts have been 
given to the National Government or a 
state government by private parties. One 
of these, the Marsh Island Preserve, on the 
Louisiana coast, was made possible by the 
generosity of Mrs. Russell Sage, on the ini- 
tiative of one or two gentlemen of large 
means and large hearts, who saw the ad- 
vantage of preserving some of the winter 
feeding grounds of the wild fowl as well as 
the Northern breeding grounds. One or 
more other wealthy Eastern men since 
then have established large refuges in the 
same region. 

There are also on the Gulf Coast one or 
two large state reserves on the winter feed- 
ing grounds, as well as one or more private 
refuges, which are shot over little or not at 
all. Moreover, there has been inaugurated, 
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with partial success, a movemen 
the larger duck clubs all along 
sippi Valley to extend the refuge id 
set apart as a sanctuary a part of th 
age of each club preserve. As a 
fact, national refuges ought to be 
to cover all the great assembli 
of fowl, whether for breeding o 
purposes. A proper Governmen 
sion ought to be appointed to loo 
question of larger refuges and mo 
Practical acquaintance with 
of migratory game birds would 
that they are quite as helpless on 
ter feeding grounds as in their ] 
habitat, to which they resort to nes 
the Gulf Coast and on all the great 
ern marshes the ducks assemb 


by their very numbers. On the eo 
the habit of wild fowl in the bree 
son is to resort to little-visite 
where they scatter themselves rat 
and lie very close until the youn 
to fly. They are, by habit and byN 
better protected in the breeding 
than at any other time. 


Indian Duck: Hunters 


The question of the use of ducks 
natives in the Far North was one 
which much outcry was made by the 
men of America, who wanted to fi 
reason outside of themselves for th 
pearance of our wild fowl. There is 
the statement that the Northern | 
do use duck eggs; you can see the 
out to the marshes in their canoes 


merous. They do not get very m 

sands of eggs in the course of a yeal 
if they did they would have a bet 
to them in that starving count 
American sportsmen, with thei 
biles and automatics, have to 
themselves after they have com 

Our Indians wore eagle plum 
hair; but they did not extermina 
The white plumage hunter wo 
man for that; and it would be he 
cry out against the awful cri 
Indian’s eagle headdress. 

Along the Alaska coast, where 
of smaller refuges have been esta 
the protection of sea birds, coast; 
ing or fishing schooners someti 
few gull eggs; and so do the na 
enough, however, to make a seri 
tion of the number of birds. Ih 
white sportsmen on the Alaska 
to insure the freshness of mallar 
the expedient of kicking away, fr 
bit of country, all the eggs found. 
day or so the ducks would lay 
the marked territory. A hundred 
were sacrificed for one fresh egg. 4 

All these sources of depletion of 
supply make up the drops in the total 

The great cause of the lessening ni 
of wild fowl, however, is the d 
their feeding grounds and the iner 
white hunters and in hunting a 
Against these agencies a wide extel 
the refuge idea, North and Sow 
breeding grounds and feeding g 
almost the one remedy worth 
with much hopefulness. 

In Oregon the two great refug 
heur and Klamath, protect thousa 
thousands of breeding wild fo 
and geese and other species. He 
expanses of tules adjacent to la 
of shallow water, with plenty of: 
dry enough for nesting, and plen 
wet enough for feeding. Ducks a 
have always nested there in large 
The game warden of that state t 
much of the fowl supply of So 
fornia is raised in Oregon. Addition 
Pacific Coast winter supply no d a 
from the mouth of the Yukon anf 
Northern breeding grounds of large 

I have not personally seen the 
Delta, never having gone down thi 
below the mouth of the Porcupin 
part of its course it is much 
willow-covered islands, which de 
pear to be ideal breeding grounds: 
tered here and there across that wile 
country, however, over hundred 
of little-known ground, there are V 
and grassy creeks and grass-li 
which contribute their quota to 
supply of thesouthbound birds each: 
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It would be difficult for any government 
to establish an intelligent refuge in that 
country, except by the use of sweeping 
lines of latitude and longitude. Our greater 
concern is with breeding or feeding coun- 
tries nearer home, or with those accessible 
Northern regions such as the Yukon Delta, 
which poachers can reach directly by boat 
or other practicable means of transporta- 
tion. The wild countries, where only native 
populations live, unvisited by many whites, 
need no meddling care and will look out for 
themselves. Red savages do not destroy 
the game—white savages do that. 

Many ducks formerly bred each year in 
Dakota, but the automatic and the auto- 
mobile and the railroad and the plow have 
played havoc there. There was a chain of 
lakes twenty-odd miles from Dawson, North 
Dakota, where originally there existed what 
was widely known as the Chase Pass, as 
famous at the time I saw it as once had been 
the old Kandiyohi Pass, in Minnesota. Here 
two long and shallow lakes were separated 
by a low-lying ridge, which was crossed by 
every flock of birds trading between those 
two waters. 

Those lakes at that time were full of birds 
which had spent the summer there, nested 
there and raised their broods. They would 
fly up by thousands at a time. It was 
most wise to establish a bird refuge there. 
As much should be done for almost every 
such extensive system of accessible breeding 
waters. 

In many other regions like that of North 
Dakota—say, in Manitoba, Saskatchewan, 
Alberta and Minnesota— thousands of 
birds breed where it would be difficult to 
establish any large refuge. I have driven 
across Saskatchewan and Alberta, and in 
one day in the late summer season have 
seen perhaps fifty lakes and ponds covered 
with young ducks; yet not one of those 
ponds was large enough to be made into 
a game refuge, either by the provincial 
government or the Dominion Government, 
though the total output of those little lakes 
would have a very large bearing on the 
autumn flight. 


Wild Creatures at Home 


Round many of the larger lakes of West- 
ern Canada, however, a series of intelligent 
and well-handled game refuges has been 
established. We ought to adopt that policy 
in the United States; and we ought to have 
a hard-and-fast treaty with Canada as to 
the dates for shooting wild fowl. What 
about that treaty? Was it pigeonholed by 
our worthy Biological Survey? Is it shelved 
by the European war? 

Obviously the rarity of any vast breeding 
grounds suitable for national refuges brings 
up the question of handling these smaller 
breeding grounds. The extension of sport- 
ing clubs over the best of the smaller lakes 
and marshes gives the answer in part. It 
will be a much better answer when each of 
those clubs shall set aside a certain percent- 
age of its acreage as a perpetual sanctuary 
at all seasons of the year. The clubs of the 
Illinois River Valley are beginning this 
practice. 

There is another remedy, lower down in 
scale than the foregoing—smaller than the 
nation, the state or the sporting club—and 
that is the individual shooter. We can 
make our own game laws. In my own 
case—merely as an instance—though there 
was no law compelling me to do so, I laid 
aside my gun in the spring more than twenty 
years ago and have not shot even a jack- 
snipe in the springtime since then. Also, I 
set my own bag limit years ago at twenty- 
five birds of any sort, no matter how many 
the law allowed. 

I do not mention these things in any way 
boastfully, but simply because it seemed 
consistent and desirable for me to do these 
things. You may do as much yourself; and 
as a member of your club you may set on 
foot the movement to use part of the club 
preserve as a perpetual sanctuary. 

It is a curious and beautiful sight to see 
wild creatures at home, making their living 
in their own way. In some of our great 
refuges, such as Yellowstone Park, you may 
have your only remaining opportunity to 
study wild big game. More than one nat- 
uralist has made quite a reputation out of 
the bears that live round the garbage heaps 
in that park. ; 

You yourself may see the fearlessness 
shown by the shyest of wild animals when 
they know they are safe. It is a curious 
thing to see a wild moose cow and her calf 
so close to you that you have to back off 
to photograph them in good focus, as I once 
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did in Banff Park, in Canada. You could 
not often do that anywhere but in a game 
refuge. It is there alone that we get good 
ideas of the real wild creatures, in which 
our interest is always so selfish and often 
so ignorant. 

Wesee the wild ducks coming down in the 
autumn in wisps and strings and blankets, 
and we do not stop to think where they 
come from, or how much they already have 
been through in the inescapable fight for 
life. We watch their vague, smokelike 
clouds darken and thicken and grow, and 
all we think of is how to get them. We read 
most eagerly hints and points on how to 
kill game in the quickest, easiest way; how 
to find it most readily—how to get at it. 

Our sporting journals are devoted to the 
promulgation of knowledge of methods of 
killing things quickly and easily, and in 
large numbers. We do not customarily 
stop to study the long flight of the wild fowl 
or their ways of life during the time when 
we do not see them; yet all the time their 
life is interesting and beautiful. Let us 
turn more to studying life—less to studying 
death. Let us, indeed, employ the con- 
structive, not the destructive, imagination. 
Let us put a real end to this horrible genera- 
tion of waste and greed, which has ruined 
America so swiftly, so oversoon. 


Living Things Better Than Dead 


Seen close at hand, the phenomena of life 
among wild animals areintimate and attrac- 
tive—they are good tourist features; they 
bring travel; they are worth money to a 
country. I have had occasion elsewhere to 
say that in Yellowstone Park the attractions 
are: first, Old Faithful Geyser; second, the 
wild bears; third, the Cafion of the Yellow- 
stone. You will hear more talk about the 
bears than about the Cafion at the Cafion 
Hotel. Who loves a dead picture? Why 
does a painter put an animal in any moun- 
tain landscape he hopes tosell? It is action 
we want; life that we demand! 

With madam—my wife—I traveled 
through hundreds of miles of scenic won- 
ders last summer. Madam became callous. 
It took a large mountain to jostle her at all. 
Yet one day when we stopped our car at a 
bridge across a little mountain stream on 
the edge of Glacier Park something hap- 
pened that brought from her more excited 
exclamations than anything else we saw all 
summer. A mother mallard came out of 
the brush about ten yards from us, followed 
by a full brood of her young, full-feathered 
and practically full-grown. Like a great 
brown snake they swam off rapidly down 
the stream, closely packed—ten of them— 
their bright eyes gleaming, their long necks 
stretched up, every beautiful feather in their 
bodies plainly visible. 

It is not often that you get so close to 
wild mallards and see the actual expression 
of their natures. This woman who saw 
them had never killed anything in all her 
life, nor wished to doso; yet she did not cease 
her exclamations of wonder and delight, 
even after the birds had disappeared. 

The intimate charm of actual wild crea- 
tures seen thus close at hand is some- 
thing indescribable. Life, action, hope, 
continuance, the future—those are the 
foundations under our bird refuges. Do 
you want a picture of America dead and 
barren altogether? Do you want her hills 
as stripped and life-lacking as those of Italy 
or China? As our bird refuges deal for the 
most part with uninhabitable and useless 
regions, there heretofore has been little 
opposition to their creation. 

There are all sorts of scattered nooks 
and corners of our country that, under one 
enactment or another, by one arm or 
another of national or state government, 
serve to protect one or more species of our 
wild birds. Even the Biological Survey, at 
Washington, admits that the number of 
reservations for the protection of wild life is 
somewhat indefinite. It gives the total 
number of effective game and bird reserves 
as ninety-five, scattered in twenty-six states 
and territories. What is most interesting to 
us is the fact that we have less than five 
million acres set aside in the ten national 
and five military parks which embrace our 
largest sanctuaries. Canada has five thou- 
sand square miles in one park! 

The distribution of labor among the dif- 
ferent departments caring for our birds and 
game has been most painstakingly impar- 
tial. Fifty-six of the reservations come 
under the watchfully waiting eye of Mr. 
Houston, of the Department of Agriculture, 
who also guards with watchful, waiting 
eye the song and insectivorous birds, on 
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> 
the prosperity of which the welfare 
farmers so absolutely depends. — | 
Not all the labor of protection, hoy, 
falls on Mr. Houston alone; he is ne} 
sole bulwark of our birds. Mr. Lay 
the Interior Department, has twelve | 
vations—and big ones. The Departm| 
Commerce and Labor was not to be 
looked, and it has nine reseryatio: 
supervise—just which ones they are] 
not tell without the bureaucratic ass 
of Washington itself. a: 
The War Department was given fi 
serves to defend to the last ditch. Leg 
should cause the Navy Department t 
jealous, this latter was given one res 
tion to protect with its none too abu 
big guns. What it is or where it is, yo 
search me—or Washington—to find ¢ 
The Smithsonian Institution—whis 
be sure, is not a biological bureau 
which resembles one in its vast colle 
stuffed things—has one reserve to h: 
The home of our Government, the Dj 
of Columbia, also has one. No Am¢ 
stranger should leave our capital ei 
out taking home a park, a monumen’ 
refuge to protect. | 
In short, our system of game refu 
quite as badly muddled as our syst 
national monuments and national } 
the two overlapping in handsomely gs 
bled fashion. & 
It is hardly fair to blame our Goverr 
for failure to reach Laysan Island | 
the poachers did, for Laysan lies i 
middle of the Pacific Ocean and is appr 
able from Asia as well as from the 
States; and, moreover, our reven 
Thetis did reach Laysan in time to ta 
poachers if not to save the birds. _ 
As to our refuges closer at home, 
ever, certainly we can extend then 
certainly we can protect them if we 
A large percentage of our lawmaker 
go to Washington, as well as a larg 
centage of the department heads at } 
ington, are lawyers, who know littl 
care little about wild countries or 
things. Some constituent or some sei 
body wants a bird refuge established. 
well; provided there is no chance ofit 
ing any trouble among one’s lumber, } 
power or guano constituency—v 
indeed, if it is in the district of some 
member. The refuge is created and re 
to some bureau. That ends the mati 


The Lesson of Laysan | 


If we had a dozen Laysans lying 
the Atlantic seaboard, and no bette 
tection than we now have for our re 
I venture to say poachers could comé 
the other side of the Atlantic and kill 
quarters of the birds in every one of 
before any arm of this Government wo 
could prevent it. No country in the 
is so loose and lax as ours in its meth 
caring for the valuable wild country 
resources and wild life that remain 
Yet we call ourselves a business peop 

After many years spent in study ofot 
game and the conditions controlling si 
it seems fairly clear to me that Am 
sportsmanship will be a thing of thi 
ere many years unless Americans 
selves shall, from a sense of hone 
see that it is worth while to mainta 
game laws and their game sanctuarie 

Laysan, with its horrible, its pitiful, 
is a lesson in type large enough for a 
to read. What does it mean? = 

Perhaps Laysan means the assem 
under one department head, of the 
and refuge administrative duties n 
widely scattered among inefficient bu 

Perhaps Laysan means the creatio 
commission to inquire into the esté 
ment of more and larger sanetuat 
American native wild life. : 

Perhaps Laysan means the creat 
a body of constabulary that shall. 
strange, new and honorable history 
our wilderness countries. ; 

Perhaps Laysan means less Lat 
more Anglo-Saxon in Washington. 
not care so much whether or not ai 
teeth on its vomer—whether or not 
has nine or eleven primaries—if \ 
asked to find that fish or bird only1 
museum, and not alive in the strean 
forest. ’ 

Perhaps Laysan means better 
Gentlemen cry: Business! Busines 
there is no business. Perhaps Lay 
last, will show us that it is busing 
business—to have parks, monu 
refuges, sanctuaries, with live chir 
them; not dead ones. i 


terms with the traction men—seen 
| vidly that he was afraid to wait even 
r day; but the man who now stood 
im was clearly not bent on a retreat. 
e contrary, he was visibly running 
ith restless combative energy, pal- 
rimming with eagerness for a fray. 
ding that in one long glance, the 
, by a conservation of energy that 
bitual with him, silently went to put 
clothes. : 
‘as half past three when they climbed 
‘e waiting taxi, and as soon as they 
sated Furbush explained: 
vant you to examine an ordinance for 
je ordinance under which the Subur- 
solley Company built the spur that 
own the alley between Webster 
and Calhoun Avenue—the alley 
‘es through the Philetus Jones Block, 
ww. That ordinance was passed by 
lage of Bentham before the village 
‘corporated into the city. I believe 
: of the old-fashioned, wide-open sort 
rmits us to build and operate any 
(railroad we want; but I’ve got to 
ve on that point—to-night, you 
tand!”” 
: asked no questions then; and as 
th offered nothing more he promptly 
eep. The drive to the small one- 
yrick building beside the car barns, 
housed the general offices of the 
van Trolley Company, took forty- 
nutes. -- 
\ey approached, Furbush saw another 
anding at the curb; and Ulysses 
til—more solemn than ever in that 
ad ghostly hour—was waiting for 
m the flagging. A car-barn watch- 
‘me up as Ulysses was unlocking the 
oor and a lonesome patrolman joined 
up for a minute. They and the two 
‘ivers were the only witnesses the 
z city afforded. 
yok Ulysses some time to find the 
dinance—yellowing now andslightly 
\the typewriter ink fading. While 
2ad it Furbush smoked a cigar and 
testlessly about the office, and 
dozed in a chair. 
"reright,” said thelawyer. “It’s the 
loned, village-council, wide-open 
don’t see but that you could build 
+ of road you wanted to under it.”’ 
in twinkled in Furbush’s predatory 
dspread to his mouth. 
ag down beside the lawyer and pull- 
vad of blank paper before him, he 
petty. On the pad he drew along 
line. 
ats the elevated railroad from 
Place, down town, out here to Web- 
-eet—five miles of it, all completed 
dy to operate. Then here comes the 
between Webster Street and Cal- 
‘venue, just one block—the Philetus 
3lock. Then here the elevated be- 
ain.” Leaving a space to represent 
nes Block, he drew another and 
line. ‘This piece is only a little 
ie mile long, and it’s practically all 
|. On this short piece are its ter- 
ards, repair shop and power station; 
8 cost the road over two million dol- 
‘ithout this short, piece the elevatcd 
be in quite a mess, wouldn’t it?” 
‘s twinkled and he chuckled again. 
was coming on when they left the 
Trolley cars had begun to run out of 
n. A few vehicles and pedestrians 
1 the street; but instead of going 
‘urbush and Rose drove over to the 


sapretty place. The Webster Street 
3 faced with shabby little shops and 
ining three sides with dingy apart- 
uildings, except that there was a 
’wW, rough-brick furniture-moving 
hment on the west side. 

levated railroad had already crossed 
t Street and pushed three or four 
30 the block on that side. A loco- 
steam crane stood at the jagged 
the structure, ready for that day’s 
Over on the other side of the block 
etion was a little farther advanced. 
y. night, Furbush judged, should 
almost to the alley. The unfinished 
the two sides, with heavy steel 
icking out, looked like two hands 
i, with extended fingers almost 
_they were back in the taxi it 
nly a few minutes to sunrise and 
st as light as day. Furbush 


slock, round which they walked. It 
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STION OF CHARACTER 


(Continued from Page 18) 


looked round at Rose and laughed. Pres- 
ently he laughed again and observed: 

“T see that I’ll get to bed some time next 
week!”’ 

At ten o’clock the following Saturday 
evening a patrolman leisurely traveling his 
beat looked up the alley running through 
the Jones Block and saw a lot of men with 
lanterns who seemed to be digging holes 
there. Dutifully he went up the alley, fol- 
lowing the little-used street-car track, to 
inquire about it. 

The foreman told him a gang of work- 
men was repairing the street-car track and 
exhibited a permit for the repair work, duly 
issued at the City Hall. Thus officially satis- 
fied, the patrolman strolled leisurely back 
ane the little-used track and resumed his 

eat. 

If he had remained it might have oc- 
curred to him that the workmen were re- 
pairing the track in an odd way—that is, 
along each side of the alley they were digging 
holes about six feet deep and four feet 
square. 

At eleven o’clock two ponderous four- 
horse wagons rumbled into the alley, each 
wagon laden with massive cubes of con- 
crete. Before midnight these great cubes 
were settled and leveled in the holes the 
workmen had dug. Almost at the stroke of 
twelve the ponderous wagons reappeared, 
with two others like them bearing huge 
beams of steel; and fresh workmen swarmed 
in from both directions. 

Much harsh noise ensued, attracting the 
attention of many persons thereabouts; 
but, after his first cursory inquiry, the pa- 
trolman did not trouble the alley again 
that night—a circumstance to which, later 
on, a sinister interpretation was given. 

Mr. Pitkin, of the elevated railroad, was 
comfortably breakfasting at half past eight 
Sunday morning when he received an ex- 
cited telephone message that caused him 
to lose all interest in food. By disregard- 
ing the speed laws he reached the Jones 
Block alley fifty minutes later, and found 
that the path of the elevated railroad was 
obstructed by a high steel bridge, some forty 
feet long. 

True, the bridge was incomplete in 
every part, without a floor and with just 
rivets enough to hold it together; but 
there it stood squarely in the path of the 
elevated railroad, and before his eyes a 
fresh gang of workmen was putting in more 
rivets. 

Mr. Crawford, of the elevated road, was 
already there; Mr. Elkins and Mr. Brooks 
immediately joined them. In intense indig- 
nation they held a rather breathless and 
flustered council of war. They must—as 
soon as they could—find a judge and get 
an injunction to prevent any further work 
on the structure. Meantime they must 
appeal to the mayor to stop it. 

To reach the mayor took some time. It 
was, in fact, after one o’clock when the 
police drove the workmen away; but be- 
fore that time Isidore Rose had appeared 
with an injunction forbidding all and sun- 
dry from molesting the structure as it 
stood. Just as it stood it was all that Fur- 
bush needed to block the elevated rail- 
road—unless the road, at great expense, 
should go round it or above it. 

True, by due process of law the ob- 
struction might be removed; but to the 
elevated’s counsel Isidore Rose pointed 
out that, under the wide-open ordinance, 
the Suburban Trolley could just as well have 
its road fifty or a hundred feet in the air as 
on the surface; and when it elected to put 
the road thirty feet in the air it was quite 
within its rights. It proposed, he said, to 
hoist that whole spur line to a like height. 
Of course the elevated railroad could take 
the case into court—and, by good luck, 
might get a final judgment from the Su- 
preme Court in about a year and a half. 

This exploit took up much space in the 
Monday morning newspapers—little other 
news having developed over Sunday—and 
it was generally opined that the long delay in 
the completion of the elevated road which 
it foreshadowed would kill the bond flota- 
tion. 

That was Judge Croomb’s opinion; and, 
though he was naturally pleased because 
the Unified Traction’s prospective rival had 
received so severe a blow, he was rather 
disturbed and apprehensive as to what the 
wretch, Furbush, might have up his sleeve. 

The judge was discussing that phase of 
it very gravely with Mr. Temple in his 
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Why is this man master? He is unarmed. The 
lion has the physical strength to tear him to 
shreds—his mouth is watering, yet he dares not. He 


is cowed—cowed by the man’s POWER OF WILL. 
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Law of Great Thinking. 

The Four Factors on which 
it depends, 

How to develop analytical 
power, 

How to think “all around” 
any subject. 

How to throw the mind in- 
to deliberate, controlled, 
productive thinking. 

Detailed directions for Per- 
fect Mind Concentration. 

How to acquire the power 
of Consecutive Thinking, 
Reasoning, Analysis, 

How to acquire the skill of 
Creative Writing. 

How to guard against errors 
in Thought. 

How to drive from the mind 
all unwelcome thoughts. 


do not use their wills. 
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Anyone Can Have an Indomitable Will 


It has long been known that the Will can be 
trained into wonderful power—like memory, or like 
any one of the senses—by intelligent exercise and 
use. The trouble with almost everyone is that they 
They carry out other peo- 
ple’s wills, or drift along with circumstances. If you 
held your arm in a sling for two years, the muscles 
would become powerless to lift a feather. That is 
exactly what happens, in most people, to the fac- 
ulty we call ‘‘will-power.’’ Because we never use 
the Will, we finally become unable to use it. We 
degenerate into beings little more than slaves—un- 
happy, discontented, envious, hoping blindly that 
“some day'’—without any effort—we will attain 
what we most want in life. ‘‘Power of Will,” by 
Frank Channing Haddock, Ph. D., M. S., is a scien- 
tific course in Will-Training which has helped over 
50,000 people. This great work provides a thor- 
ough course in Will-Training, consisting of 28 les- 
It reveals the secrets as to how great men 
train their wills into wonderful power. 
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“From what I have already 
seen I believe I can get $300 
to $30,000 worth of good 
out of it. Better still, I be- 
lieve it worth more than 


money in any amount.” 
C. D. Van Vechten, General 
Agent No. West Life Ins. Co., 
Cedar Rapids, Towa, 

“In my judgment ‘ Power of 
Will’ is wonderful.” Owen 
J. McCaughey, Secretary of 
Corp. Securities Co., St. 
Louis, Missouri. 
“Will-Power is a compila- 
tionof mighty force. My first 
week's benefit in dollars is 


$900—cost $3; profit $897.” 
J. W. Hiestand, 916 Tribune 
Bldg., Chicago, Til. 

“The first thing I hap- 
pened upon when I opened 


How to follow any line of 
thought with keen, con- 
centrated Power. 

How to develop Reasoning 
Power. 

How to Handle the Mind 
in Creative Thinking, 
The secret of Building 

Mind Power. 

How the Will is made to act. 

How to test your Will. 

How a Strong Will is Mas- 
ter of Body. 

What creates Human 
Power. 

The Six Principles of Will 
training. 

Definite Methods for de- 
veloping Will. 

The NINETY-NINE 
METHODS for using 
Will-Power in the Con- 


duct of Life. 
Seven principles of drill in 
Mental, Physical, Per- 


sonal power. 
FIFTY-ONE MAXIMS 
for applied power of Per- 
ception, Memory, Imag- 
ination, Self-Analysis, 


For Master-Men 


Master-Men like Judge Ben B. Lindsey; Judge 
Alton B. Parker; Wu Ting Fang, ex-U.S. Chinese 
Ambassador; Lieutenant-Governor McKelvie, of 
Nebraska; General Manager Christeson, of Wells- 
Fargo Express Co.; Ass’t Postmaster-General Britt; 
Ernest Knoebel, Ass’t Att’y-Gen’l of the U.S.; 
E. St. Elmo Lewis, now Vice-President Art Metal 
Const. Co.—and literally thousands of other men 
of action and ambition like them — read, use and 
praise ‘‘ Power of Will.” 

Its readers talk of it as of a Bible. It has made de- 
cisive men of action out of the most miserable 
“down-and-outs.’’ It has cured victims of drink 
and other vices. It has made big men bigger by 
showing them how to use their brains better. It is 
a goad to old and young alike. It has re-awakened 
ambition in men and women who have been turned 
from their life purposes, and shown its students how 
to carry forward their ambitions to consummation. 


Is YOUR Will Dormant? 


Look back upon your life. Once upon a time, no doubt, you 
weaved great dreams of what you were going to make of yourself, 
Are they accomplished now? Why are they not accomplished? 
Is it not because you lacked a strong, powerful, dominating, 
inflexible WILL? You allowed others to control and influ- 


this book was ‘Some Dis- 
eases of the Imagination,” 
and I tell you that chapter 
alone is worth ten times the 
price of the book. I wish 
such a volume had come 
into my possession 25 years 
ago." Thos. O'Connor, 270 
Precita Ave,, San Francisco. 
“TItisthe greatest book I ever 
looked into. The testimo- 
nials regarding it are inad- 
equate as to its merits, It has 
startled me already—though 
I have read only a few chap- 
ters.” Rev. A. Turkington, 
Blanchester, Ohio. 
“If you had all the cor- 
respondence courses on the 
market and if you studied 
them for ten years youcould 
not succeed in mastering 
the system discovered and 
laid bare by this twentieth 
century Genius.” Wm. W. 
Long, Cleburne Springs, Ark. 
“I shall not call this a 
‘book'—but a ‘universal 
key to the latent talents of 
the human mind.'” 
P.E. Basson, Pub- 
lic Accountant, 
Hanover Bank 


How to concentrate the eye 
upon what is before you 
—object, person, printed 
page, work. 

How to become aware of 
Nerve Action. 

How to keep the body well- 
poised. , 

How to open the Mind and 
Body for reception of in- 
coming power. 

How to exercise the Nerves. 

How to throw off Worry. 

How to overcome the tyr- 
anny of the Nervous 
system, 

How to secure steady 
nerves. 

How to maintain the Cen- 
tral Factors of Health, 
etc., etc., etc, 
Complete list of contents 
would nearly fill this page. 


should get, 


Book First 


12 Haddock Bldg. 


For 
Comfort 


Stillwell California 
Bungalow HOME 


— Our Books Show 132 Plans 
“Representative Cal. Homes” 
!50, $1600 to $6000—Price 50c 
: “West Coast Bungalows” 
51, $600to $2000—Price 50c 
“Little Bungalows” 
31, $300 to $1700—Price 25c 


Bul 


Freeman’s 
Face Powder 


(Made in U.S. A.) 
guaranteed to please you just 
as thoroughly as any 50c or 
$1.00 powder you ever used. If 


\ you don’t agree with us after using 
. half a box, return the 


balance to your 
dealer and get your 
money back. Write 
tor sample box free. 


The Freeman 

Perfume Co. 
C Dept. 77 

Cincinnati,Ohio 
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Control. ence you to their ends, instead of controlling others your- 
How to develop a strong, self. You let insignificant daily incidents everlastingly 
keen gaze. turn you from your purpose. Gradually—like so many 


of us—you allowed this God-given faculty of will to 
become scotched and DORMANT in you. Dr, Haddock 
has a message for you—a real message of 
cipation from the blasting human curse of 
indecision and blind habit—a message 
which every man from 20 to 60 years old 


Send No Money —Examine 


The price of the book, although it 
is really a complete course in Will- 
Training, is only $3.00. The publishers 
will gladly send a copy free, for five 
days’ inspection. Send no money now. 
Merely mail the coupon on the right, 
enclosing your business card, or giving a 
reference. If youdecideto keep the book, 
send the money. If not, mail the book 
back. Tear out and fill in the coupon 
now, before you turn this page. 


PELTON PUBLISHING CO. 


Meriden, Conn. 


Building,New 
York City. 


eman- 


Pelton 
Pub. Co. 
12 Haddock Bldg. 

Meriden, Conn. 
Gentlemen: 


Please send 
me a copy of “ Power of Will” 
without charge. I agree to remit 
$3.00 or remail the book in 5 days, 


Name. 


Address. 


DO YOU LIKE TO DRAW? 
That’s all we want to know 
Now, we will not give youany grand prize 
—or a lot of free stuff if you answer this 
ad. Nor do we claim to make you 
rich ina week. But if you are anx- 
ious to develop your talent with a 
successful cartoonist, so you can make 
money, send a copy of this picture, with 
6cinstampsfor portfolio ofcartoonsand 
sample lesson plate, and let us explain. 
The W. L. Evans School of Cartooning, 
815 Leader Bldg., Cleveland, 0. 
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A real developer of independent 1 

thought and definite action. Tense ® 

stories of boys victorious in sports, school 

4 and adventure. Every word written by 
writers who can get next to a boy's heart. 


THE AMERICAN BOY 


(500,000 boy readers) 
Special departments for 
sports, handicraft, nature 
study and boy hobbies. 


A full year for $1.00 

10 cents a copy at 
news-stands. 

The Sprague Pub. Co. 
245 American Bldg. 
Detroit, Mich. 


The Magazine 
That Delights Boys 
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Refreshing 
Bath — 


FAIRY SOAP 


is white and pure—made of 


choice materials. The cake 
fits the hand; it floats. Its 
rich, creamy lather, cleansing 
thoroughly—is most sooth- 
_.ing,agreeableand refreshing. 
“Have You a Little 

_ Fairy’ in Your Home?” 


OMANI 


ancancs 


POULTRY SECRETS — MAKE GOOD INCOME 


Valuable 100-page poultry data-book—just off the press—tells 
beginner how to avoid costly errors—experience of successful 
breeders—how they started, grew, etc., Free to you. 

Simplifies poultry-keeping—gives explicit instructions how to 
make money with hens, show birds—how to get 100% hatches— 
invaluable for— 


BEGINNERS, FARMERS AND FANCIERS 


Book contains pictures of 30 poultry houses—tells best way to 
market fowl; describes our complete line of guaranteed incubators, 


brooders, hovers, etc. 9-B H St.. Buffalo, N. ¥ 

ny enr q 0, mf 

Robert Essex Incubator Co. g7-u Barley St, New York City 

“Profitable Poultry,’’ finest pub- 

Gs Latest Book lished; 144 pages; 210 beautiful pic- 

tures complete volume, how to succeed with Poultry; 

describes busy Poultry Farm with (53 varieties of 

pure-bred birds. Gives lowest prices on fowls, eggs, 
incubators, grain sprouters, etc. This book 5 cents. 

Berry’s Poultry Farm, Box 69, Clarinda, Iowa 


FOY’S BIG BOOK FREE 


POULTRY AND SQUABS FOR PROFIT. Anencyclo- 
pedia of poultry information. Written by a man who 
knows. Leading varieties of poultry and pigeons in 
natural colors. Low prices on fowls,eggs and incubators. 


Frank Foy Poultry Farm, Box6, Clinton, Iowa 


PAGE POULTRY BOOK 


Hundreds of Success Secrets—Tells all 
| | about successful incubators and FREE 
wees brooders. Most practical book ever 


offered FREE. A postal gets it— WRITE TODAY. 
Prairie State Incubator Co., 115 Main Street, Homer City, Pa. 


3 Money Making Poultry 

Our specialty. Leading varieties pure-bred chick- 
ns, turkeys, ducks and geese. Prize winners. 
Best stock and eggs. Lowest prices; oldest 
dfarm. Fine 30th Anniversary catalog FREE. 


H. M. JONES CO. Box 98, Des Moines, Iowa 


FREE 


Read our 80-page book before enrolling for any law course. 
Tells how to judge the claims of correspondence schools, also 
explains the American School’s simple new method of home 
law instruction. Prepared by 56 of America’s greatest legal 
authorities—28 more subjects and 30 more authors than any 
other correspondence law course. 13 volume Law Library, 60 
Text Books, and 36 Case Books furnished with every course. 
Don't fail to investigate before taking up the study of law. 
Send postal today for your free book. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 
Dept. 2352, Drexel Ave. and 58th St., Chicago, U.S. A 


LLU... 


BOOK 


FA \ N K ‘COMPANY? 


SALON NIT 


For Sale—84 Acre Orange Grove 


In Southern Florida. Crop this year 
8,000 boxes. Full equipment includ- 
ing irrigating plant costing $5,000. 
For particulars address 


L. C. Warner, 141 Broadway, New York City 


9 Rose Poster 
Stamps sent 
free with 


J “ HowTo Grow Roses’ — B* 
WY abook every rose lover, Nee, 

ff should have. 10 chap- q ay 

/ ters telling about soils, * 

ff »\anting, growing, pruning, 

Uf etc. Not acatalog. Price 10c 
Y postpaid, includes 25c coupon 
r ff 2oodon first $1 order. Our 1915 Rose ¥ 
DO f/ Catalog, offering nearly 400 varie- f 

ff ‘ies—the cream of the world’s best 
ff xoses, FREE. Send for it today. 

YJ tHE CONARD & JONES CO. 
Uf Rose Specialists. Over 50 Years'Ex- y 
Z perience. Box 90, West Grove, Pa. & 


130-Egg Incubator and Brooder 


C : —<——_ 
Freight Paid ©2st .°! Both for $] 0 3 
= Hot water; double walls: i 


| copper tank — best construc- 
tion. Write for Free Catalog. 
Box 142 Racine, * 


Wisconsin Incubator Co. 
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F REE to Garden (no 
Wagner’s Beautiful Catalog 


This handsome book will give you invaluable help 
in your home planting, whether yours is a large 
estate or a modest suburban lot. Tells how to se- 
lect and how to plant for quickest results and 
most artistic effects with Wagner Hardy Flowers, 
Roses, Trees and Shrubs, Places the services of 
the Wagner Park Landscape Department at your 
disposal without cost. Write today for Catalog 44. 


Wagner Park Nurseries, Box 817, Sidney, O. 
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/ | ple he explained: 
| phoned, asking to see me at once. Wait! 


EVENING POST 


office in the Freshwater Trust Building— 
his office hours being from ten to twelve on 
Mondays and Thursdays during six 
months of the year—when his secretary 
slipped in and murmured to him. 

Judge Croomb looked startled for a mo- 
ment; then he assumed his most Webste- 
rian expression, ominously protruding his 
lower lip, and said with great resolution: 

“T will see him.”? Turning to Mr. Tem- 
“The rogue has tele- 


We will hear what he has to say.” 

Furbush came in, with every appearance 
of a man in the greatest good humor, took 
a chair without being invited to do so, and 
addressed the judge with cool abruptness: 

“T’ve got the elevated people tied up 
by the heels. I can keep ’em hanging there 
a year. Their bond flotation is queered 
and I don’t believe they can stand a year’s 
delay. NowlI can make terms with the ele- 
vated men and join forces with them and 
fight you. That willinvolve building feeder 
lines through your territory and cutting you 
up as much as possible. On the other hand, 
I can join forces with you and force the ele- 
vated to make such terms with you that 
it will be under your thumb from now on. 
The elevated, with the Suburban Trolley 
and an aggressive man to run it, can hurt 
you a lot—or it can be a valuable ally. If 
you'll step over to this map,” he added, 
rising and turning toward the wall, “T’ll 
show how you and the elevated can work 
together.” 


It was six weeks later and Indian sum- 
mer. They were sitting on the vast veranda 
of the Country Club, looking over the ex- 
panse of the golf links. 

“T have not forgotten,’ said the dis- 
tinguished English jurist, ‘‘a remark you 
made that evening. You said the trouble 
was that fellows of low character were 
given a hand in the management of great 
enterprises because they happened to have 
money or shrewdness in certain lines. You 
said if only men of high standing and spot- 
less integrity were permitted to manage 
great corporations there would be an end 
of business scandals.” 

“‘Perhaps—perhaps!”’ said the judge 
hastily. ‘‘ How did youlike San Francisco?”’ 

“Pardon me,” said the jurist; ‘‘the 
point you made is one I propose to empha- 
size in my book on America. As an illus- 
tration, I wish to use the case of the 
especially disreputable blackguard you de- 
scribed that evening. His name escapes 
my memory, though I have it in my notes. 
He stole a street railroad—if you recall it.” 

“Stole!’”’ said the judge unhappily. ‘I 
don’t recall How beautiful the 
autumn leaves are over yonder! The 
scenery of rural England, I admit, is unsur- 
passed; yet, with proper care, American 
rural scenery may be made very attractive. 
When we purchased this land for the 
Country Club i 

The jurist listened patiently to an ex- 
tended statement regarding the club’s 
improvements and answered politely: 

“‘Very interesting, indeed; but, recurring 
to the case of that blackleg—as I wish to 
use it in my book, you know—I just recall 
that the name was Furbush. Did you send 
him to the penitentiary?” 

““Well—er—why, no; really, no,” said 
the judge, and bent his head to explain 
confidentially: ‘‘You see, a very unusual 
situation arose. A great deal—a very great 
deal—depended on this—er—Mr. Furbush. 
Really, first and last, millions were in- 
volved. Very likely I did him injustice, 
not having any personal acquaintance with 
him, to speak of, at the time. The fact is, 
Mr. Furbush is now one of the directors of 
Unified Traction—and a very active and 
useful director, I must say.” 


Editor’s Note—This is the third in a series of 
stories by Will Payne. The fourth will appear in 
an early issue. 


Berlin flfter the War 


CCORDING to Bayard Veiller, there is 

a gifted young French architect in New 

York, who was talking the other day with a 

fellow countryman regarding the only sub- 

ject two Frenchmen would naturally talk 
about in these times. 

“‘ Ah, but when we have won,” said one of 
them, with Gallic impetuosity, “‘then Ger- 
many shall pay for making this war! What 
do you think we should do with Berlin?” 

The artistic one pondered for a moment. 

‘Let us take a most brutal vengeance on 
Berlin,” hesaid; ‘‘let us leave her as she is!” 


February 6, 


Economical 
Luxurious 
Convenient | 

| 


The traveling public will 
find Chicago’s newest ho- 
tel a most convenient and 
comfortable home. 


Only hotel in Chicago with | 
direct transportation at its 
doorstoallpartsofthecity. | 


Fort 
Dearborn 
Hotel — 


Chicago 
Opposite La Salle Street Station | 
La Salle Street at Van Buren. 
Every room an outside room 
—with either bath or toilet. } 
$1.50, $2.00, $2.50—no higher 


HOTEL SHERMAN COMPANY 
Chicago > 


? 


Belle City Now 21 Times World’s 


Champion Incubator 
Get the story. My new free book 
money-making “Hatching Facts” ¥ 
tells everything. Shows outfit in 
actual colors. Gives my money- 
back guaranty. My low price will 
surprise you. Jim Rohan, Pres. 

Belle CityInc. Co. Box 77, Racine, Wis. 


WANTED NEW IDEAS 


ventions Wanted by manufacturers and $1.00 
prizes offered for inventions. Our four bo} 
Free. Patents secured or our Fee Returned.| 
Victor J. Evans & Co., 1 Ninth St., Washingt} 
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ANY BOS 


who needs spending money‘ 
the sort of premiums wh 
every boy wants is asked| 
write tous. Thousandsofb’ 
everywhere are earning alo! 
money and every week rect 
ing such premiums as sle 
skis, skates, bicycles, etc. T! 
sell The Saturday Evening 4: 
after school hours on Thi 
days and Fridays. 


If you, like this army of ot 
boys, want ‘to earn your ¢ 
spending money; if you, ! 
them, need some of the best 
miums ever offered to boys 
us tell you about the plan : 
send you our big premium | 
You can do what so many th: 
sands of other boys are doing, 

provide everything necess: 
Box 739, Sales Division 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPA 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


E 


25% 


THREE 
MONTHS | 


To put it at once into half a million homes, thirteen 
issues of the big $1.50 national farm weekly will be 
mailed to your address for 25 cents. 


START FARMING 
In Your Back Yard 


| And Make It Pay While You Are Get- 
ting Ready to Move Into the Country 


The CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY Philadelphia 


There are contentment, happiness and profit in learning to 


farm, if you begin in a small way on a small plot of land. 


The hotbed will supply your table with fresh vegetables and 
lead you into truck gardening. 


The window box will beautify your home and show you 
how to grow flowers for the market. 


A dozen hens will supply you with fresh eggs and train you 
to start a commercial egg farm. 


| A single hive of bees will give you honey for all the year and 
_ teach you how to make a living from an apiary. 


A few trees will fill your cans with fruit and lead you into 
the fascinating field of orcharding. 


Learn the fundamentals on a small scale and you can easily 
adapt them to the big farm. 


ASK US YOUR HARD QUESTIONS 


Any problem about management, crops, feeding, markets, orchards, 
chickens—any farm question at all—will be answered for a reader 
of The Country Gentleman personally and promptly by mail. We 
have more than 100 experts to perform this valuable service for our 
_ subscribers absolutely without charge. 


‘Ihe COUNTRY 
GENTLEMAN 


Ifthe Sphinx could 
eee’ | 


If the Sphinx could whisper the 
story of Ancient Egypt’s queens it would 
tell of the use of Palm and Olive 
Oils, so that modern women would 


appreciate even more the value of 


Palmolive Soap. 


They would realize why its creamy lather is 
the most effective cleanser. 


The peoples of ancient times that the Sphinx knew 
could obtain Palm and Olive Oils only in the crude, 


natural state. How they would have reveled in the \ 
convenience and luxury of their combination in i 
_ 
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Palmolive Soap /)\) 


Women who have made the acquaintance of 
Palmolive Soap are enthusiastic followers of the bs he 
Palmolive doctrine of soap and water. 

Because Palmolive is made from these same 


Palm and Olive Oils—Nature’s greatest cleansing 
agents. 


Palmolive Shampoo 


A Palm and Olive Oil liquid 
soap that thoroughly cleanses the 
hair and scalp. 
injurious ingredients that will 
dry out the hair and make it 
brittle and dull. 


It contains no 


Palmolive Cream 


reinforces the natural oil which 
keeps the skin smooth and un- 
wrinkled. Apply a little after 
washing and before going to 
bed if you value a youthful com- 
plexion. 


B. J. JOHNSON SOAP COMPANY, Inc., Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Canadian Factory: 155-157 George Street, Toronto, Ont. 


‘ Threefold Sample Offer — 


Liberal cake of Palmolive, bottle of Shampoo and 
tube of Cream, packed in neat sample package, 
all mailed on receipt of five two-cent stamps. 


ALMOLIVE 
| CREAM 
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New improved body, genuine streamline effect— 
identical in style with high priced two-passenger 
cars. Wood or wire wheels. Electric lights and 
starter, $70. Standard or 60-inch tread. 


The Car That Makes 
Both Ends Meet 


The Saxon has removed the last objection anyone ever 
had to owning an automobile—the price reason. 


OR the first cost of the Saxon places this 
sturdy car within reach of everyone. Its 
price is $395. 


And the after cost of the Saxon keeps it within 
the means of everyone. Owners are amazed at 
the economy records of their Saxons— 28 to 36 
miles per gallon of gasoline; 75 to 100 miles per 
pint of oil; 3500 to 5000 miles on a set of tires. 
Saxons average half a cent a mile in operation 
cost—one-fourth of acent per mile per passenger. 


And the Saxon stands up. It endures the 
hardest kind of usage without flinching. Many 
thousands of Saxons now in use all over the 
United States, in Canada, and in foreign coun- 
tries have proved the sterling goodness of Saxon 
construction. 


How We Can Do It 


Some folks wonder how we can possibly build 
for $395 a car that will do the things a Saxon 
will do. Good design is the answer—knowing 
how—having the right idea of what a light car 
should be and do, and then figuring out the best 
way to get these results at the lowest cost con- 
sistent with quality. 


Our engineers had at their disposal all that 
has been learned about automobile building. 
They started from the beginning to design a 
light car for economical manufacture and up- 
keep. They adopted nothing freakish; but they 
found new ways to use many standard features. 
They also were first to use some brand-new 
things of proved efficiency. 


For instance, they used, perhaps for the first 
time in this country, a high-speed motor. A few 
years ago it would have been impossible to build 
a motor the size of the Saxon and have it deliver 


adequate power. Today we know how to do it. 
Saxon engineers have designed a motor that is 
at once light, powerful, efficient and very 
durable. 


Saving 45 Parts at a Stroke 


Saxon engineers found a method of spring 
suspension that makes a light car exceedingly 
comfortable to ride in and at the same time saves 
45 parts. Think of it—45 parts saved by one idea 
of design. By so doing they not only cut down 
manufacturing expense, but reduced weight and 
complications, and entirely eliminated noise. 


And still more wonderful—the Saxon type 
vanadium springs provide the fullest riding 
comfort. No less than 15 higher priced cars 
have already adopted this type of springs. 


In the Saxon Roadster our engineers use one 
large steel stamping as motor base, subframe, 
sod pan and dust apron, saving another two 
score parts, providing a better construction and 
reducing expense. Right design, again. 


And so on all through the car. By taking 
thought, we are able to offer for $395 a better 
automobile than could be bought only a few 
years ago for five times the price. Saxon is the 
modern car. 


The same thing has happened—though less 
rapidly—in other industries. You can buy today 
a better watch, a better locomotive, a better 
typewriter, a better sewing machine, for less 
money than you would have paid for an inferior 
article in the earlier days of those industries. 
Manufacturers have learned how to build bet- 


ter—at less cost. Ka 
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What Saxon Owners Say 


A year ago some might have called the Saxon | 
“an experiment.” Butnot today. It has made | 
good. Read what these owners say: | 


“Today the Saxon is the car of the rich and the 
poor man alike. It has come to stay and I will 
always own a Saxon. I have driven enough to know 
how reliable it is everywhere.’’—Father McCabe, 
St. Columbus Rectory, Stonesboro, Pa. 


“I am using my Saxon over rough roads which 
one week will be very muddy and the next sandy. It 
i ding up aud is doing splendid work.’”’—W. H. 

n, Hereford, N. C. 

Saxon has been driven 1800 miles—mostly 
through heavy sand and mud. I have only spent 
15c for repairs. I average about 33 miles to the gal- 
lon. Recently I went through a mud hole where 
three large cars had been stuck and pulled out with 
horses.”»—George L. Jacobs, Marengo, Ia. 


““My Saxon has given perfect satisfaction. I have 
been able to get 28 to 29 miles per gallon on an aver- 
age run of 600 miles. Oil consumption runs from a 
pint to a quart to each 150 miles.’,—Mrs. L. A. 
Gulley, Champaign, IIl. 

“As an automobile man for a number of years, I 
think the Saxon car is the best mechanical buy on 
the market within $400 of its price.””—P. L. Landis, 
Chicago, Ill. 

“We have driven our Saxon 230 miles over rough 
roads, using 6% gallons of gasoline and one gallon 
lubricating oil; driver inexperienced.’’—Havre 
Commercial Co., Havre, Mont. 


Saxon “Six” $785 


For those who want a touring car, this 5-pas-/ 
senger six-cylinder Saxon is truly an unusual 
value. It is generously roomy—in no sense a small car. 
It has 112-inch wheelbase, 32 x 31-inch tires, 30-35 
horsepower, high-speed motor, electric lights and starter! 
as regular equipment, and many other unexpected fea-) 
tures. And the price, too, is unexpected—$785 fully 
equipped. 

See the Saxons at your dealer’s or send to us for the 
latest issue of ‘‘Saxon Days.” 


Saxon Motor Company, Detroit | 
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IFHEN the Russian-American A PD 
' steamer Dvinsk glided from By MA 


the Arctic Oceanintothe White 
| Sea a war bulletin from the 
Jorth Cape wireless station was handed to 
tre He was sitting at the dining table— 


ia likely place for finding a Russian at all 
hs he began reading the report to the other 


sembled for breakfast. Out of deference to 
)irst-class passenger, who was an American, 
vas printed in English, in which language 
4° jogged along like the well-known wagon 
jre than familiar corduroy road. Every ear 
|d for the exciting news. 

{was something about Poland, the feeling in 
| the situation in England. Then came a 
[raph containing thesmallest item recorded. 
\¢read, paused, read it again, and considered 
Nothing in his face indicated his mental 
9 the modest bit of news. Whether it was 
sequential to accept seriously or too tre- 
or him to grasp, one could not tell. As for 
*s—the American described them visually. 
heir faces went passive, like the row of 
he frieze above the table. The purport of 
i did not enter their souls. 

nimation revived only with the next para- 
‘told about the number of men killed in an 
it, whereas the preceding item had made 
less statement. The Czar, according to the 
ous paragraph, had forbidden the sale of 
oughout Russia during the period of the 
mm. 

she liner crosses from the White Sea into 
/aere is a great deal of moaning at the bar. 
iseasons the ceremony is preceded by exer- 
an ice-breaking boat, which jumps on the 
er with both feet. It makes a path that is 
/nough for a steamer. The Dvinsk takes 
| gets stuck in the ice and passes the 
(of the day in rescuing itself. 


| 
i2lebration Without Vodka 
/LING similar to this happened on the above 
| 1, with the result that purser and officers 
| ted into other channels of thought. When 
id in Archangel the purser was led still 
'n absorbing world interests. He was asked 
for a dinner party to sixty guests in honor 
| rnor. Coaxing, with fair promises, one of 
/iilitant boats that rule the waves in and 
to Circle, he crossed from the dock to 
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in pursuance of the first, last and only M. Bark, Russian Minister of Finance, Who is Confronted With 
1 , 

s the Problem of Replacing the Five Hundred Million Dollars 
Preparation. He sought to purchase oe Yearly Lost by Prohibiting the Sale of Vodka 
snment of vodka. 
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7 7 inclusive, to so momentous a change of 
B IR S JA national custom, andif possibleto thwartit. 


The rich and great were among the 
first to suffer from the reform. They could 
not enjoy their zakuska. Between the hours of one 
and three-thirty the Russian consumes hors-d’ euvres 
and trickles a thin stream of vodka down his gullet. 
Without the drink the cold meats lose value. Whisky 
and champagne occupied a place in some Russian 
wine cellars, but they constituted a poor substitute— 
scarcely less satisfactory, indeed, than the one chosen 
by Michael Narodny, out on the windswept steppes. 
He and his contemporaries were accustomed to 
make themselves into a sort of steam-heating plant 
by the perpetual consumption of the drink. One 
night, three years ago, Michael’s log hut was burned. 
As he, in one of his accustomed drunken stupors, 
occupied his accustomed bed on top of the stove, no 
one could ever explain why Michael was not burned 
too. The calamity resulted directly from his use of 
the national intoxicant, and to repair his sense of loss 
he doubled the dose. His communal land slipped 
from him. It was the same old story, enacted on the 
banks of the Dnieper, which we have seen many 
times in our own rich steppes of the Mississippi. 


Swearing Off for Keeps 


Ce MICHAEL the sudden reform worked what he 
considered to be a distinct injury. He loved his 
emperor, but drink he had to have. There was some 
varnish in the stable where he slept in the compact 
village out on the Russian prairies, and he drank it 
after precipitating the shellac with salt. Meantime 
some of his compatriots throughout the empire con- 
sumed all the available perfumery and everything else 
they could command that contained any percentage 
whatever of alcohol. Those of them who did not die 
were very sick, and those who had found no deadly 
substitutes for drink were sullen. 

There never was in the history of the world, even 
in New York on New Year’s Day, such a morning 
after as followed the Czar’s order. There never was a 
more enthusiastic ascent of the water wagon at the 
end of a few days. The Russian accepts. That is his 
tradition and teaching. Obedience is the badge of his 
race. The rich and great in the hotels of Moscow 
began contentedly to drink cranberry juice with their 
zakuska. Michael woke up one morning in his stable 
and found himself not heavy with stupor and trouble, 
but happy. Inspired by a new energy he worked and 
deadheaded his way to Moscow, where he fell into 
the ancestral position of cabdriver, vacated by the 
death of the last of the line. 

From over a million and a half square miles of Rus- 
sian territory similar felicitous reports began coming 


‘rmment had conducted the sale of this national beverage throughout the to the Winter Palace, where the Czar lives. Ivan Semenoff, on the Kama, where it crosses 
a0ps that it owned. From one to another of these local branches he made the the Trans-Siberian Railroad, no longer had to be tied to the bed that was built into the 
| found them as deserted as the villages of Belgium, with nobody at home wall. His strong and healthy daughter had been accustomed to meeting him up the road, 
it, which stood in the front doorway of one, licking from his whiskers the pink _ conducting him to the log hut, unprotected from the heat of summer and storms of 
dremoved from the walls of the customhouse—this youthful color being the winter, and securing him with ropes that he might not practice violence on his wife, Liza, 
*ss of the Russians for their more dignified buildings. rendered delicate by long submission to his blows. Ivan was now scarcely sullen and 
| two and two together the purser gathered that the modest order he had at times smiled. Aureli Petroff, of the coal regions in the south, was reported to have 
a thirty-six hours before must have gone into effect. The Czar hadsaidthat money in his pockets. 

dka should be sold during the mobilization ; and beginning with that minute The Czar, pleased with the success of the measure, issued a further order that no more 
sold. The purser devoted himself to the large—one might almost say the _ intoxicants should be sold during the entire period of the war; and he followed this a 
luestion of the moment, which was how to serve a meal without the beverage _ little later with the mandate prohibiting the manufacture and sale of intoxicants by the 
; government forever. At that time the choice of subjects for conversation began to change. 


)1e empire had cheered itself through several centuries. 
a situation concerning which others were engaged in making a like hasty — Faces that before went dead at the mention of the new law were now animated at the 
|. The largest reform measure of history was quietly executed by an autocratic returns which came in fromit. Men killed in battle were not so astonishing to contemplate 
+n one of its busy days. With a single stroke of the pen the Czar of All the as the actual, visual phenomenon of men saved in legions by so simple a procedure as 
more than a hundred and sixty million people on the water wagon; and, making a law. Not war, but prohibition, was the Russian popular topic of the hour. Not 
part, they regarded the situation as awkward. This is the empire that holds gloomy regret for a calamity, but buoyant hope for a salvation, gave the Russian Empire 
Oldest races and the youngest in its inclosures, and it embraces languages its mood. Everybody caught it, on the steppes and in the cities. 
nto the hundreds, All the languages and the dialects thereof were devoted to Two months after the first manifesto the steamship Dvinsk again made its way into 
on of how to accommodate the civilizations, from the oldest to the youngest _ the port of Archangel, and again with an American passenger on board. She was met 
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by a lively, little, fair- 
haired customs official, 
garlanded with braid 
across his uniformed chest 
and garnished with his 
high-school decorations. 
He spoke very rapidly in 
the Russian language, 
which is so flooring as to 
seem not always intelli- 
gible to Russians them- 
selves. There is one letter 
of the alphabet. that acts 
asa brake, itssole mission 
being to stand at the end 
of certain wordsasasignal 
to stop saying them; else, 
as Mrs. Marye, wife of the 
new American Ambassa- 
dor, put it: “You might 
get started and not be 
able to stop.’’ Other let- 
ters look like marks of 
punctuation. If they are 
not they ought to be, for 
the average Russian word 
is too long to leave un- 
punctuated. 

In a flutter of this 
incomprehensible tongue 
a word dropped from the customs official’s lips with 
peculiar familiarity on the American ear. It was ‘‘never- 
more”; and alittle reflection recalled that the word immedi- 
ately previous had been “‘ vodka.” This jaunty little man 
lived up beyond the territory recorded on the map that 
hung on a wall of the Dvinsk. He lived north of the 
rising and setting sun. He was located miles from his 
nation’s capital, where center the national life and thought. 
Yet this was his interpretation of news values. The most 
important thing he had to tell a stranger was not that his 
countrymen were slain, or that his nation was at war, or 
that he too might have to fight, but that Russia had 
gone on the water wagon. ’ 

Down in Petrograd a not dissimilar attitude was denoted 
by Mr. Benislowsky, director of the Russian-American 
Steamship Company, a member of the Duma and a culti- 
vated gentleman. He made a speech to a group of his 
countrymen assembled in front of the German Embassy. 
It had its roof knocked in, its windows broken, and its two 
hideous door ornaments dragged into the courtyard, while 
other of its properties reposed at the bottom of the Neva, 
which flows past its door. 

“To Emperor William,” he said, “‘we owe a debt greater 
than to any other, and we should thank him.”” The remark 
was not well received, and the gentleman raised his hand. 
“Pause while I explain to you: He has put us in the way of 
saving ourselves. Not he, but drink, was our enemy; and 
the Kaiser has slain our enemy for us. He has made us 
adopt temperance and nothing can defeat us now. Let us 
erect to him a monument.” 


The Little Vodka Drinkers of Russia 


HATEVER!the German Emperor’s part in bringing 

about war, he can read his title clear as the man who 
precipitated the greatest temperance movement in all 
history. Report has it that when he conferred with his 
Ambassador in Russia as to whether that country was pre- 
pared to fight, the Ambassador returned a decided “Nol@ 
He is said to have reported that the vast country was torn 
by Nihilist uprisings such asit had not experienced for years, 
and that workmen were on serious strikes. These latter are 
understood in Russia to have been incited by German capi- 
tal; but that is quite outside the present subject. To clinch 
his original statement, the Ambassador is said to have 
observed that, even though Russia assembled herself, she 
was such a drunken nation she could not fight. 

It would seem that the Ambassador had grounds for his 
opinion. The consumption of vodka was so much a part 
of the national life that to disentangle anything like statis- 
ties as to who drank and who did not was quite impossible. 
Parents gave it to their children as some mistaken women 
feed their babies on beer and coffee. In August, 1913, 
inquiries by the National Temperance Society in fifteen of 
the larger village schools of the empire discovered that, out 
of thirteen hundred and fifty boys and six hundred girls in 
Saratoff, seventy-nine per cent of the boys and forty-eight 
and a half per cent of the girls had already tried vodka. 
Among children of five years in one village two and eight- 
tenths per cent had taken the drink. Among those of six 
years four and sixty-three-hundredths per cent had 
sampled it. Among those of seven years the percentage 
was eighteen and thirty-seven-hundredths per cent; and 
of eight years, twenty-four per cent. 

Five hundred and fifty-one boys and girls drank on the 
initiative of their parents. Four hundred and eighty did so 
on the invitation of other relatives. Two hundred and nine 
children did so on their own account. Three hundred and 
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Illustrations for a Book Showing the Evils of Vodka Drinking and Prosperity After Stopping Its Sale 


forty of the youngsters of that one town were once quite 
drunk. In Oposhnia reports were even worse. There 
were two thousand one hundred and seventeen cases of 
drunkenness among the population under the age of fifteen 
years, and sixty-five per cent of them were traceable to the 
influence of parents. In the first six months of 1914 intoxi- 
cation among minors had increased twelve and fifty-three- 
hundredths per cent. The country was falling more and 
more under the influence of liquor. 

To present the situation as visually as it was described 
to me: I had to sit in Archangel for six days waiting for the 
recruits who came on the Dvinsk to be accommodated 
before the railroad officials would consider transporting me 
to the capital. There were nine rooms in the hotel and all 
crowded with spruce young Scotchmen and Englishmen, 
whose headquarters had been rudely removed from Petro- 
grad when the war tied up the Russian port of Libau. I 
lived on the Dvinsk, but crossed the river one evening to 
participate in the social life of Archangel. The English- 
speaking men and myself sat in the hotel parlor of that 
remote town while I listened to their stories. 

Outside, in the river, lay the little boat that had essayed 
to make the North Pole—had come within two degrees of 
it, according to the statement of the captain, and then 
returned, with six men dead and two living. The town was 
noisy with the complaints of the three polar bears it had 
brought back. Across the street we could see through 
the peeps in our colored embroidered curtains glimpses 
of a picture show. It depicted a woman who had been 
transported to Siberia for stealing a white-fox neckpiece. 
She tried to escape in a trunk and failed. The men said 
this week they were showing Part II, with a promise 
of Part III next week, and the announcement that Part I 
had been given the fortnight before. There was no 
synopsis and no conclusion, but only asegment of the mid- 
dle given that evening. 

The Russians have their own ways of doing things. 
Queer, ghostlike shapes of crated steel and machinery lay 
in the streets outside. These were the manufactured prod- 
ucts of America sent to the far northerly port in the vague 
hope that they might one day reach Petrograd. Bearded, 
long-robed men passed through the moonlight, which 
etched the jagged roofs of the low, quaint buildings against 
the sky. 

In such a setting these men, who had inched it over 
Russia, told of their contact with the demon, vodka. 

“T am in the butter-and-egg business.”’ Please supply a 
thick Scottish accent. ‘‘We buy farms here on which to 
raise eggs to transport to England. In some places the 
communal system prevails, and you have to get the con- 
sent of seventy-five per cent of the owners before a sale 
can take place. The way you do is to get in touch with 
men who are acquainted and can call all the men together. 
You build a fence round yourself and leave him to work it 
up. You know it isn’t a good thing for the peasant to 
sell—and he knows it, too, until the word ‘ vodka’ is men- 
tioned; and that’s why it’s well to have a fence round your- 
self. The man says: ‘Now, boys, I’m going to do you a 
good turn.’ He then tells them all the lies he knows and 
ends by saying: ‘They’re your friends, and are going to 
give you five hundred dollars for vodka.’ The last settles 
it. The sum isn’t always the same. You count on about a 
tenth of the purchase price to go for that, and the deed 
is done.” 

“But that’s nothing to compare to the weddings.” The 
accent this time is strongly British. “I’m introducing 
modern farm machinery to take the place of those old, pre- 
historic plows handed down from Adam with which they 
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each hand.’ They usually lead themselves through 
rounds by the application of such general truths 
theory of drinking.” 4 
Down in Little Russia somebody played a | 
the community after one of their general fairs. Peo 
come together from great distances to buy and sell. 
dry goods, farming implements and ornament 
hands. At the end of so large, so busy and so g 
sion most of the male population took the opport 
get drunk. Every driver, before the return jour 
progressed forty paces, was reclining, insensible, on 
or the seat of his cart; and the horses were left 
the long procession homeward. ‘ 
There was but one line of road, which all follo 
miles before branching off in several directions. 
horse was trusted to know his own route and 
Before he got a chance to show his initiative, som 
farer on foot grasped the situation and gave him 
pleasure of a practical joke. Grasping the leadin 
bridle he turned him round. Thereupon every hor: 
procession turned when he came to that point int 
The procession retraced its footsteps, and the next 
when the drivers woke they found themselves in 
the spot inside the fairground from which they had 
the evening before. * 


{ 
Why No Work is Done on Monday 


hee village had aspecial government shop foi 
of vodka. The men lined up before it on Sundé 
ings when they returned from church. They kepts¢ 
after Mass and then proceeded to devote the 
business of getting intoxicated. By the next m¢ 
were sodden. Some industrial plants did on 
work on Mondays because their forces were s0 
“hangovers” that they could not even repor 
Once in a while somebody was induced to sign 
and was most scrupulous about maintaining it 
but in anticipation of the hour of its expiration 
to his employer and ask for a day off. i 
“‘“What’s the trouble, Ivan?” asked the overs 
sick, are you?” 
“No,” replied the childlike peasant; “but myt 
My promise runs out, and I wish the day in whiel 
Working efficiency was diminished thirty am 
cent by the widespread use of vodka, and the 
tilled to anything like its capacity. Here at 
abstemious peasant cultivated the ground the 
him after the liberation of the serfs, and he say 
enue. Almost inevitably. the thing in which het 
a distillery. He became rich from the proe 
formed the nucleus of a society singularly 
Russia, which is a middle class. If the ascenth 
could not be achieved in one generation it ¢ 
or three. While his sons became second-rat 
of wealth and some education, his neighbors, ¥ 
themselves with the products of his distill 
poorer and more illiterate. The principal n 
Russia for years conducted a crusade against th 
ills of the country, which it named as illiteracy 
perance; and for the second it blamed the firs 
Nine hundred years of fighting the Ta 
thought by many authorities to be the basis of 
condition that makes drunkenness. Russia, 
has not yet had time to find and right herself. 
she never will under her present form of 
Autocracy, according to their argument, can ¢ 
exactly what it will only by keeping them d 
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jrate, the lamentable situation that prevailed in 
Le, flat areas, and in the fringes of mountain and 
js practically the same in the cities as well. Cab- 
ith the silky whiskers of saints and the padded 
ound pincushions, drive recklessly enough now. 
uvers they executed when lit with the fire of a 
dka are thrilling to hear in retrospect from the 
jinhabitants. Accidents were rare, but the ever- 
pnger of them was great. Whether it was less 
j at night for a woman to go in one of the low, 
jor on foot was a public question. If she walked 
‘led over prostrate figures in the street and 
| to men in their spiral courses, 

i lay on the sidewalk, with ten degrees of frost 
osphere, until their hands and feet, and some- 
‘ bodies, were frozen, with the result that they 
pmebody fell in front of a nobleman’s house the 
would probably send out two bearded butlers, 
pin long dressing gowns, who lifted the insensible 
Heposited it on the plot of ground between side- 
btreet, where they left it to its fate. The police 
saghly such as fell to their charge and the jails 
flmost every night. Fires raged in towns and 
ye, and murders were not rare. 

gman goes the credit for ending this situation 
¢, and he is the Czar. Others would have 
| merely for the mobilization. The Emperor 
» situation in Petrograd. He is said to have 
je wish many times to inaugurate a temperance 
Members of the bureaucracy protested that it 
2 done; and the Czar held his own counsel but 
‘ndon his determination. 
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‘The Little Father’s Obstinacy 


ie Minister of Russia, Mr. Goromikin, is a close 
viend of the Emperor. He is seventy-five years 
ss the privileges of a father. He received me at 
and at once began to scold because the United 
jabrogated its commercial treaty with Russia. 
te first time I had heard of the incident; and, 
jlappened during the administration of Mr. 
‘he way the Prime Minister talked to me I felt 
irely my fault. 
mtroversy over the abolition of vodka he prac- 
me asperity on the Czar that he displayed 
“Your Majesty,” he said, “I have watched 
DD and you are the most obstinate man I ever 
' Emperor laughed as though pleased and not 
ithe characterization, and he altered his atti- 
| the national menace not one degree. 
deen inclined to do so another influence is said 
ao exerted in the other direction. It flowed 
‘medium of the Empress, and was created by a 
int. Vespucian, the monk, of whom complaint 
ide by high authorities of Russia, was brought 
) weight of his counsel on the side of temper- 
aman to whom the Czarina feels she owes the 
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life of her little, fair-haired, delicate-looking son, and she 
has kept him at court because she thinks his banishment 
would in some sinister, occult way work the death of the 
child. As is known, the prophecies and opinions of this 
soothsaying apostle are so influential with the reigning 
house that the big men of the empire complain that he has 
been ruling all Russia. Not long since he was wounded by 
a woman who was dissatisfied with her personal relations 
with him. 

He called the attention of the Empress to the menace 
that an insidious drink held over her empire and inspired 
her to pit her word against the Prime Minister’s. Not that 
the monk ever took his high attitude through any inde- 
pendent mental exercise; he was instigated by a virtually 
banished man. The shadowy influence of Count Witte, 
hero of the Portsmouth Treaty, is said to have been back of 
the movement. Hewas at one time honored by his country 
for having made the most brilliant negotiation with Japan 
that a beaten nation ever achieved with the people who 
defeated them. He presents the unique figure in history of 
a conquered man dictating terms. His skill, as practiced 
at home, was less successful than it was with the Japanese. 

Something he has said or done—some little thing, so a 
member of bureaucracy conjectures—has brought him the 
ill favor of the crown; and he now lives in Petrograd, 
practically a banished man. He has no official position, 
and he takes no part in the present crisis; but he holds his 
opinions, nurses his feelings, broods over the unfairness of 
life and cherishes his resentments. It suited his desire to 
have the sale of vodka abolished, and he embraced the 
most personal, the most indirect, the most powerful means 
for accomplishing his end. He influenced the monk to 
persuade the Empress to take a stand for temperance. 

Idle chatter, some will say, and I cannot contest their 
statement. Still, the story was told me by somebody so 
near the throne that I do not feel justified in ignoring it. 
My informant, when he goes to the Winter Palace, is 
never stopped by any of the thirty-four flunkies who man 
the outer doors and corridors. He is not even formally 
conducted by them to the reception rooms for visitors, but 
makes directly and alone for those private quarters of the 
house in which such situations germinate. And so T give 
the story for what it is worth. True though it probably 
is, its value is not great for a certain reason, and that is, the 
Czar needed no such machinations for keeping his deter- 
mination alive. 

This took place some time before the war, at a period 
when the Emperor, however much he might have wished to 
change the law, could not do so. Even an autocrat has 
to bow to conditions. The German Ambassador was right 
in a portion of his report to the Kaiser. The spirit of 
Nihilism breathed through the country as it had not done 
before in years. Labor difficulties broke out and were 
coming to a head in strikes. The nation was discontented. 
It had no recreation, being too illiterate, for the most part, 
to read; and it was subject to long evenings of inaction. 

Even I, a very temporary visitor, was nettled by the 
shopping and driving on the Nevski Prospekt at three 
o’clock in the afternoon by pale moonlight. Long 
nights seem to sap the coloring pigment of an 
individual and a nation. To bring up a people sub- 
ject to lengthy periods of darkness is something 
like trying to raise grass under a board. For cen- 
turies the vigor and cheer of Russia have been 
supplied artificially, and suddenly to stop the 
stimulating fluid would be to invite a first-class 
revolution. 

Still, the most obstinate man the Prime Min- 
ister had ever known was not to be vanquished by 
such a situation. He was merely wise enough to 
wait his time. Meantime, what he saw reénforced 
his determination. He went to the great annual 
fair in Nijni-Novgorod and counted forty-seven 
drunken men on a stretch of road two miles long. 
The country was in holiday spirit out of deference 
to the visit of the Czar, and scores of his subjects 
expressed their hospitality by intoxicating them- 
selves. The Little Father, as the peasants call 
their sovereign, has always been most passionately 
and sentimentally fond of his lowlier subjects. 

At one of these very fairs he objected because 
his box was surrounded by police and nobles. 
“All very lovely,” he protested; “but where are 
my people? These are society people. Make way! 
Stand back”’—he addressed the police—‘“and let 
my children press round me.” Later in the day he 
and the little Czarevitch viewed them at close 
range from their carriage; and the child said: “I 
should like to give them something—some money— 
perhaps aruble!”” He looked up through his fair 
eyelashes into his father’s face, as the sun shone 
on his golden hair and on the neatly cropped head 
of the sovereign, several shades darker than his 
boy’s head. 

“All right, my son,” he said; “suppose you give 
them a ruble each, and I will give the same sum.” 

They distributed thousands of coins among the 
masses of people. To see those intoxicated for 


Nicholai Nicholaiewitch, Commandersin«Chief of the 
Army, Who Advised the Czar to Prohibit the Sale of 
Vodka During Mobilization 


whom he and his little boy felt so sincere a tenderness 
was, of course, a source of deep grief to the Czar. He began 
expressing more decidedly his wish to have the vodka shops 
of the nation nailed up. Certain reformers in the Duma had 
been agitating a movement for a temperance bill for some 
time. To them and to the Czar’s tentatively expressed 
desires, the man who was then Prime Minister returned 
one determined reply. He said: “Impossible!” 

In a few days he received a letter delivered by hand, and 
marked ‘‘Official.”” He opened it and read a personal, 
friendly communication, penned by the Czar. It said that 
His Majesty was extremely sorry the continued ill health 
of the Prime Minister made it impossible for him to serve 
longer, and expressed the hope that in the retirement from 
official duties his personal life would be happy. The Prime 
Minister was fired! The Czar was holding his own! 


The Right Time to Strike 


bat was not the man who regards the Emperor as the 
most obstinate of beings—though he may do so now— 
but the one whoimmediately preceded him. His Excellency 
Mr. Goromikin was appointed in his stead, and divided the 
duties of his predecessor with another. The cares of state 
and finance had been consigned to one official. The present 
Prime Minister devotes himself to the former, and the 
finances of the government are given to the ministry of 
His Excellency Mr. Bark. With this action the temper- 
ance movement in Russia progressed a pace and one dis- 
tinct coup was accomplished. Count Witte achieved in 
part what he is said to have had in mind. It is supposed 
he wished the retirement of the Prime Minister. 

This came about shortly before the war clouds lowered, 
and it did not affect the temperance movement. The vodka 
industry went unthreatened this time. Not until Emperor 
William began to boom threatening messages did the 
Czar get his real chance. Russia began mobilizing, as will 
be remembered, before war was declared. While it was 
still in progress, and when Nicholai Nicholaiewitch was 
appointed commander-in-chief of the army, the blow was 
struck. He went to his nephew, the Czar, in his Winter 
Palace one evening, and said: 

“See here: the time has come for you to accomplish 
that favorite measure of yours. If vodka continues to be 
sold we cannot mobilize the army. Strike your blow for 
temperance now.” 

The Emperor issued his mandate that same evening. 

While the present Prime Minister was saying, with his 
usual bluffness, “‘Oh, we’ll keep a dozen of the shops shut 
up to please the Czar,” the Autocrat of All the Russias 
was so much pleased with his first order that he issued the 
second, and not long after that he gave his third. That is 
one of the beauties of an autocratic government. While a 
nation talks one man can sign a paper and change its 
destiny. While the Autocrat is the most obstinate man 
known to his Prime Minister, let his people rejoice that 
he insists on leading them upward toward the light. 
Whether this last order will hold forever one cannot pre- 
dict, but the Minister of Finance says it will. 

Never again is the government to conduct a liquor 
business; never again is an intoxicating beverage to be 

(Continued on Page 29) 
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For a Racking Moment He Stood There, and His Breath 
Came Out of His Throat in a Wheeze 


HEN Mound City began to experience the growing 

W pains of a Million Club, a Louisiana Exposition 

and a block-long Public Library, she spread West- 

ward Ho!—like a giant stretching and flinging out his 
great legs. 

When rooming houses and shoe factories began to shove 
and push into richly curtained brownstone-front Pine 
Street, reluctant papas, with urgent wives and still more 
urgent daughters, sold at a loss and bought whitestone 
fronts in restricted West End districts. 

Subdivisions sprang up overnight. Two-story, two- 
doored flat buildings, whole ranks and files of them, with 
square patches of front porch cut in two by dividing rail- 
ings, marched westward and skirted the restricted districts 
with the formality of an army flanking. Grand Avenue, 
once the city’s limit, now girded its middle like a loin 
cloth. The middle-aged inhabitant who could remember 
it when] it was a cornfield now beheld full-blasted brew- 
eries, cinematograph theaters, ten-story office buildings, 
old mansions converted into piano salesrooms and milli- 
nery emporiums, business colleges, and more full-blasted 
breweries, up and down its length. 

At Cook Street, which runs into Grand Avenue like a 
small tributary, a pall of smoke descended thick as a veil; 
and every morning, from off her second-story windowsills, 
Mrs. Shongut swept tiny dancing balls of soot; and one 
day Miss Rena Shongut’s neat rim of tenderly tended 
geraniums died of suffocation. 

Shortly after, the Adolph Shongut Produce Company 
signed a heavy note and bought out the Mound City 
Fancy Sausage and Poultry Company at a low figure. 
The spring following, large ““To Let” signs appeared in the 
second-story windows of the modest house on Cook Street. 
And, hard pressed by the approaching first payment of the 
note, and the great iron voice of the Middle West Shoe 
Company, which backed up against the woodshed; goaded 
by the no-less-insistent voice of Mrs. Shongut, whose soot 
balls increased, and by Rena, who developed large pores; 
shamed by the scorn of a son who had the finger nails and 
trousers creases of a bank clerk, Adolph Shongut joined the 
great pantechnicon procession Westward Ho! and moved 
to a flat outon Wasserman Avenue—a six-rooms-and-bath, 
sleeping-porch, hot-and-cold-water, built-in-plate-rack, 
steam-heat, hardwood-floor, decorated-to-suit-tenant flat 
neatly mounted behind a conservative incline of a front 
terrace, with a square patch of rear lawn that backed 
imminently into the whitestone garages of Kingston Place. 

Friedrichstrasse, Rue de la Paix, Fifth Avenue, Picca- 
dilly, Princes Street and Via Nazionale are the highways 
of the world. Trod in literature, asterisked in guide- 
books and pictured on postal cards, their habits are cele- 
brated. Who does not know that Fifth Avenue is the most 


rococo boulevard in 

the world, and that it 

drinks its afternoon 
tea from etched, thin- 
stemmed glasses? Who does not know that Rue de la 

Paix runs through more novels than any other paved 

thoroughfare, and that Piccadilly Bobbies have wider 

chest expansion than the Swiss Guards? 

Wasserman Avenue has no such renown; but it has 
its routine, like the history-hoary Via Nazionale, which 
daily closes its souvenir shops to seek siesta from two 
until four, the hours when American tourists are rattling 
in sightseeing automobiles along the Appian Way. 

At half past seven, six mornings in the week, a well- 
breakfasted procession, morning papers protruding 
from sack-coat pockets and toothpicks assiduous, 
hastens down the well-scrubbed front steps of Wasser- 
man Avenue and turns its face toward the sun and the 
two-blocks-distant street car. At half past seven, six 
days in the week, the wives of Wasserman Avenue hold 
their wrappers close up about their throats and poke 
uncoifed heads out-of-doors to Godspeed their well- 
breakfasted spouses. 

Wasserman Avenue flutters farewell handkerchiefs 
to its husbands until they turn the corner at Rindley’s 
West End Meat and Vegetable Market. At eventide 
Wasserman Avenue greets its husbands with kisses, 
frankly delivered on its rows of front porches. 

Do not smile. Gautier wrote about the consolation 
of the arts; but, after all, he has little enough to say 
of that cold moment when art leaves off and heart turns 
to heart. 

Most of Wasserman Avenue had never read much 
of Gautier, but it knew the greater truth of the consola- 
tion of the hearth. When Mrs. Shongut waved farewell 
to her husband that greater truth lay mirrored in her 
eyes, which followed him until Rindley’s West End 
Meat and Vegetable Market shunted him from view. 

“Mamma, come in and close the screen door—you 
look a sight in that wrapper.” ’ 

Mrs. Shongut withdrew herself from the aperture and 
turned to the sunshine-flooded, mahogany-and-green- 
velours sitting room. 

“You think that papa seems so well, Renie? At break- 
fast this morning he looked so bad underneath his eyes.” 

Rena yawned in her rocking-chair and rustled the 
morning paper. The horrific caprice of her pores had long 
since succumbed to the West End balm of Wasserman 
Avenue. No rajah’s seventh daughter of a seventh 
daughter had cheeks 
more delicately golden— 
that fine tinge which is 
like the glory of sunlight. 

“Now begin, mamma, 
to find something to 
worry about! For two 
months he hasn’t had a 
heart spell.” 

Mrs. Shongut drew a 
thin-veined hand across 
her brow. Her narrow 
shoulders, which were 
never held straight, 
dropped even lower, as 
though from pressure. 

“He don’t say much, 
but I know he worries 
enough about that sec- 
ond payment coming due 
in July and only a month 
and a half off. I tell you 
I knew what I was talk- 
ing about when I never 
wanted him to buy out 
the Mound City. I was 
the one who said we was 
doing better in little busi- 
ness.” 

“Nowbegin,mamma!” 

“‘T told him he couldn’t 
count on Izzy to stay 
downin the business with 
him. I told him Izzy 
wouldn’t spoil his white 
hands by helping his 
papa in business.” 

“T suppose, mamma, 
you think Izzy should 
have stayed down with 
papa when he could get 
that job with Uncle 
Isadore.” 
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keeper he has to pay more. Your Uncle Tsadore |; 
brother, Renie, but I tell you he ain’t never act) 
“That’s what I say. What have we got riclp 
with a banking house for, if Izzy can’t start th 
of in papa’s little business?” q 
“Ya, ya! What your Uncle Isadore does for; 
and see. For his own sister he never done nothi 
his own sister’s son he don’t do nothing neither. 
for yourself, if it was not for Aunt Becky begging 
on her knees, how he would have treated us tha | 
the mortgage. Better, I say, Izzy should stay wi) 
in business or get out West like he wants, and whp 
keep such fine white hands to gamble with.” | 
Miss Shongut slanted deeper until her slim I 
direct hypotenuse to the chair. 
“Honest, mamma, it’s a shame the way yi 
trouble, and the way you and papa pick on tk; 
“Pick! When a boy gambles the roulette ant 
and the horses until oie | 
“When a boy likes cards and horses and : 
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so nice I know, mamma; but it don’t need 
a born gambler, does it? Boys have got to soy 
oats.” 
“Ya, ya! Wild oats! A boy that gambles a'\ 
cent when he knows just the least bit of exe 
father can’t stand! Izzy knows how it goes 
father when he plays. Ya, ya! I don’t ne 
for trouble; I got it. Your papa, with his het 
is enough by itself.” | 
“Well, we’re all careful, ain’t we, mamma? 
holler the other night when I thought I heard 
the dining room?” | 
“Ya! How I worry about the things you shi 
Mrs. Shongut had flung wide the windows, 
back the lace curtains, so that the spring air, el 
flowed in. 2 || 
Miss Shongut sprang to her feet and dre]! 
wrapper closer about her. ' ) 
“Mamma, the Solingers don’t need to look rf 
from their dining room.” 
“Say, I ain’t got no time to be stylish for : 


On washday I got my housework to do. Hone 
you think, instead of laying round, it would hi 
back and make the beds a while? Do you thi | 
you ought to got to be told, on washday anc 


“Ya, Ya! Wild Oats! A Boy That Gambles Away His Last Cent When B 
Just the Least Bit of Excitement His Father Can’t Stand !”’ — 
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undry, to help a little with the housework? Do 
k, Renie, it’s nice? I ask you.” 

rly yet, mammia; the housework will keep.” 

y yet, she says! On Monday, with my girl in the 
and you with five shirtwaists in the wash, it’s 
esays! Your mother ain’t too lazy to start now, 
all you. Get them Kingston Place ideas out of 
id, Renie. Remember we don’t do nothing but 
on their fine white garages; remember business 
rand with your papa, neither.” 

begin that, mamma! I know it all by heart.” 
"t beginning nothing, Renie; but, believe me, it 
ice for a girl to have to be told everything. How 
e Jeannie Lissman, next door, helps her mother 
it’s a pleasure to see. | 

ve told me about her before; mamma.” 

hongut flung a sheet across the upright piano. 

ae the broom, mamma; I’ll sweep.” 

9 I never said you need to do. It’s bad enough 
‘ipoil my hands. Go back and wake Izzy up and 
, beds. ” 


aamma, let him sleep. He don’t have to be down 
pe 
o'clock nowadays young men have got to work! 
2 years ago every morning at dark your papa was 
a to see the poultry 
, and now at eight 
iy son can’t be woke 
to work. Honest, I 
imes is changed!” 

ma, the way you pick 
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‘hongut folded both 
pher broom in a sol- 
hieratic gesture; her 
ull of lines, as though 
autographed it many 
tin a fine hand. 

rou blame me? Can 
‘e me that I worry 
t boy, with his wild 
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ary, except when he 
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now, it can’t lead to 
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‘thing to get him out 

t a cent does he offer 


y makes -—_”’ 
aow, Renie, how lit- 
his money; but that 
’t offer to help out 
\ little—that every 
irds and clothes he 
ad! I ask you, is it 
t him and his papa 
together until for 
sors I’m ashamed, 
ya’s heart so afraid? 
boy like our Izzy 
so wild!” 
‘close to the surface 
», and she created a 
ty of dust, sweeping 
swift strokes. 
10t so worse! Give 
» Izzy, any time, 
‘eoddle. He’s just 
(Steam now.” : 
fe Up with your wild brother against your old 
our papa’s a young man, with no heart trouble 
money; he can afford to have a card-playing 
to have second breakfast alone every morn- 
‘ou side with your brother!” 
‘gut side-stepped the furniture, which in the 
nfusion of sweeping was huddled toward the 
Toom, and through a cloud of dust to the door. 
ime I open my mouth in this family I put my 
uld worry about what isn’t my business!” 
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open the screen door and swept a pile 
porch and then off on the patch of grass. 
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Thin spring sunshine lay warm along the neat terraces 
of Wasserman Avenue. Windows were flung wide to the 
fresh kiss of spring; pillows, comforters and Tugs were 
draped across their sills. Across the street a negro, with 
an old gunny sack tied .apron-fashion about. his loins, 
turned a garden hose on a stretch of asphalt and swept 
away the flood with his broom. A woman, whose hair 
caught the sunlight like copper, avoided the flood and 
tilted a perambulator on its two rear wheels down the 
wooden steps of her veranda. 

Across the dividing rail of the Shonguts’ porch a child 
with a strap of schoolbooks flung over one shoulder ran 
down the soft terrace, and a woman emerged after her to 
the topmost step of the veranda, holding her checked apron 
up about her waist and shielding her eyes with one hand. 

“Jeannie! Jean-nie!”’ 

bayesimne | 

“Watch out for the street-car crossing, Jeannie.’ 

“ce Yes’m.”’ 

“Jean-nie!”’ 

“What?” 

“Be sure!” 

“ec Wehe’ 

“Good morning, Mrs. Shongut.”’ 


“Good morning, Mrs. Lissman. Looks like spring!”’ 


You Stay, Hochenheimer! I Bet You a Good Cigar You Stay”’ 


“Ain’t itso? Isay to Mr. Lissman this morning, before 
he went downtown, that he should bring home some grass 
seed to-night.’ 

“Ya, ya! Before you know it now, we got hot summer 
after ‘such a late spring.’ 

“T say to my Roscoe that after school to-day he should 
bring up the rubber plant out of the cellar.’ 

“That’s right; use ’em while they’re young, Mrs. Liss- 
man. When they grow up it’s different.” 

“Mrs. Shongut, you should talk! Only last night I says 
to my husband, I says, when I seen Miss Renie pass by: 
‘Such a pretty girl!’ I tell you, Mrs. Shongut, such a 
pretty girl and such a fine-looking boy you can be proud of.” 

“ Ach, Mrs. Lissman, you think so?” 

“There ain’t one on the street any prettier than Miss 
Renie. ‘I tell you, if my Roscoe was ten years older she 
could have him,’ I says to my husband.” 

Mrs. Shongut leaned forward on her broomhandle. 

“Tf I say so myself, Mrs. Lissman, I got good reasons to 
have pleasure out of my children. I guess you heard, Mrs. 
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Lissman, what a grand position my Izzy has got with his 
uncle, of the Isadore Flexner Banking House. Bookkeep- 
ing in a banking house, Mrs. Lissman, for a boy like Izzy!” 

“T tell you, Mrs. Shongut, if you got rich relations it’s 
a help.” 

“How grand my brother has done for himself, Mrs. 
Lissman! Such a house he has built on Kingston Place! 
Such a home! You can see for yourself, Mrs. Lissman, 
how his wife and daughters drive up sometimes in their 
automobile.” 

“T’m surprised they don’t come more often, Mrs. Shon- 
gut; your Renie and them girls, I guess, are grand friends.” 

“Ya; and to be in that banking house is a grand start for 
my boy. I always say it can lead to almost anything. Only 
I tell him he shouldn’t let fine company make him wild.” 

“Ach, boys will be boys, Mrs. Shongut. Even now it 
ain’t so easy for me get make my Roscoe to come in off 
his roller skates at night. My Jeannie I can make mind; 
but I tell her when she is old enough to have beaus, then 
our troubles begin with her.” 

Mrs. Shongut’s voice dropped into her throat in the 
guise of a whisper. 

“Sometime, Mrs. Lissman, when my Renie ain’t home, 
I want you should come over and I read you some of the 
letters that girl gets from young men. So mad she always 
gets at me if she knows I talk 
about them.” 

“Mrs. Shongut, you’ll laugh 
when I tell you; but already in 
the school my Jeannie gets lit- 
tle notes what the little boys 
write to her. Madit makes me 
like anything; but what can you 
do when you got a pretty girl?”’ 

“A young man in Peoria, 
Mrs. Lissman, such beautiful 
letters he writes Renie, never 
in my life did I read. Such 
language, Mrs. Lissman; just 
like out of asongbook! Nota 
time my Renie goes out that I 
don’t go right to her desk to 
read ’em—that’s how beautiful 
he writes. In Green Springs 
she met him.” 

“Ain’t it a pleasure, Mrs. 
Shongut, to have grand letters 
like that? Even with my little 
Jeannie, though it makes me so 
mad, still | ——” 

“But do you think my Renie 
will have any of them? ‘Not,’ 
she says, ‘if they was lined in 
gold.’”’ 

“T guess she got plenty beaus. 
Say, L ain’tso blind that I don’t 
see Sollie Spitz on your porch 
every ie 

“Sollie Spitz! Ach, Mrs. 
Lissman, believe me, there’s 
nothing to that! My Renie 
since a little child likes reading 
and writing like he does. I tell 
her papa we made a mistake 
not to keep her in school like 
she wanted.” 

“My Jeannie 

“She loves learning, that gir!. 
Under her pillow yesterday I 
found a book of verses about 
flowers—where she gets such a 
mind, Mrs. Lissman, I don’t 
know. But Sollie Spitz! Say, 
we don’t want no poets in the 
family.’ 

“T should say not! But I 
guess she gets all the good 
chances she wants.” 

“And more. A young man from Cincinnati—if I tell 
you his name, right eway you know him—twice her papa | 
brought him out to supper after they had business down- 
town together—only twice; and now every week he sends 
her five pounds 4 

“Just think!” 

“And such roses, Mrs. Lissman! You seen for yourself 
when I sent you one the other day. Right in his own 
hothouse he grows,’em, Mrs. Lissman.” 

“Just think!’ 

“Tf I tell you his name, Mrs. Lissman, right away you 
know his firm. In Cincinnati they say he’s got the finest 
house up on the hill—musical chairs, that play when you 
siton’em. Twice every week he sends her vi 

“Grand!” 

““T tell you,’ I says to her papa, ‘her cousins over in 
Kingston Place got tickets to take the young men to theaters 
with and automobiles to ride them round in; but, if I say 
so myself, not one of them has better chances than my 
Renie, right here in our little flat.’”’ 
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Mrs. Lissman folded her arms in a shelf across her 
bosom and leaned her ample uncorseted figure against the 
railing. 

“T give you right, Mrs. Shongut. Look at Jeannette 
Bamberger, over on Kingston; every night when me 
and Mr. Lissman used to walk past last summer, right 
on her grand front porch that girl sat alone, like she was 
glued.” 

“T know.” 

“Then, look at Birdie Schimm, across the street. Her 
mother a poor widow who keeps a roomer, and look how 
her girl did for herself! Down at Rindley’s this morning 
nothing was fine enough for that Birdie to buy for her 
table. I tell you, Mrs. Shongut, money ain’t everything 
in this world.” 

“T always tell Renie she can take her place with the 
best of them.” 

“Washing?” 

“An hour already 
laundry.” 

“Half a day I take Addie to help with the ironing.” 

“You should watch her, Mrs. Lissman; she steals soap.” 

“They’re all alike.” 

“Ah, the mailman. Always in my family no one gets let- 
ters but my Renie. Look, Mrs. Lissman! What did I tell 


my Lizzie has been down in the 


“Get on your things, I say, Renie. I’ll call Lizzie 
upstairs too; we don’t need no washday,, with company 
for supper. Honest, excited like a chicken I get. Hurry, 
Renie!”’ 

Miss Shongut stood quiescent, however, gazing through 
the lace curtains at the sun-lashed terrace, still soft from 
the ravages of winter and only faintly green. A flush 
spread to the tips of her delicate ears. 

“Tzzy’s got to take me out to supper and a show. I 
won’t stay home.” 

“Renie, you lost your mind? You! A young man like 
Max Hochenheimer begins to pay you attentions in ear- 
nest—a man that could have any girl in this town he snaps 
his finger for—a young man what your stuck-up cousins 
over on Kingston would grab at! You—you Ach, 
to a man like Max Hochenheimer, of Cincinnati, she wants 
to say she ain’t home yet!” 

“Him! An old fatty like him! Izzy calls him Old 
Squash! Izzy says he’s the only live Cartoon in captivity.” 

“Izzy—always Izzy! Believe me, your brother could 
do better than layin’ in bed, at eight o’clock in the morn- 
ing, to copy after Max Hochenheimer.”’ 

“ Always running down Izzy! Money ain’t everything. 
I—I like other things in a man besides money—always 
money.” 


“Don’t be so quick with yourself, missy. Just 
he comes here on a day’s business and then con 
supper with papa don’t mean so much.” 

“Don’t it? Well, then, if you know more a 
in this letter than I do, I’ve got no more to say.” — 

Mrs. Shongut sat down as though the power t 
had suddenly deserted her limbs. { 

“What—what you mean, Renie?”’ ; 

“T’m not so dumb that I—I don’t know what. 
means by a letter like this.” 2s. 

“Renie!”” The lines seemed to fade out of Mr 
gut’s face, softening it. “Renie! My little Reni 

“You don’t need to my-little-Renie me Y 
I pees 7 c 

“Renie, I can’t believe it—that such luck shou 
to us. A man like Max Hochenheimer, of Cincinn 
can give her the greatest happiness, comes for 0 
girl & al 

‘op 2? J 

“Always like me and papa had to struggle, } 
money matters you won’t have to. I tell you 
nothing makes a woman old so soon. Like a qt 
can sit back in your automobile. Always a ma 
good to his mother, like Max Hochenheimer, ma 
a grand husband. I want, Renie, to see your Aunt 


you? Another one from Cin- 
cinnati. Renie! Renie!” Mrs. 
Shongut bustled indoors, leav- 
ing her broom indolent against 
the porch pillar. ‘‘Renie!” 

“Yes, mamma.” 

“TLetter!’? Feet hurrying 
down the hall. ‘‘Letter from 
Cincinnati, Renie.”’ 

“Mamma, do you have to 
read the postmarks off my let- 
ters? I can read my own mail 
without any help.” 

“How she sasses her mother! 
Say, for my part, Ishould worry 
if you getletters or not. A girl 
that is afraid to give her mother 
a little pleasure!” 

Mrs. Shongut made a great 
show of dragging the room’s 
furniture back into place; un- 
pinning the lace curtains and 
draping them carefully in their 
folds; drawing chairs across 
the carpet until the casters 
squealed; uncovering the 
piano. At the business of dust- 
ing the mantelpiece she lin- 
gered, stealing furtive glances 
through its mirror. 

Miss Shongut ripped open 
the letter with a hairpin and 
curled her supple figure in a 
roomy curve of the divan. Her 
hair, unloosed, fell in a thick 
black cascade down her back. 

Mrs. Shongut redusted the 
mantel, raising each piece of 
bric-a-brac carefully; ran her 
cloth across the piano keys, 
giving out a discord; straight- 

ened the piano cover; repol- 
ished the mantelpiece mirror. 

Her daughter read, blew the envelope open at its ripped 
end and inserted the letter. Her eyes, gray as dawn, met 
her mother’s. 

“Well, Renie, is—is he well?” 

Silence. 

“You're afraid, I guess, it gives me a little pleasure 
if I know what he has to say. A girl gets a letter from a 
man like Max Hochenheimer, of Cincinnati, and sits like 
a funeral!” 

Rena unfolded herself from the divan and slid to her 
feet, slim as a sibyl. 

“T knew it!” 

“Knew what?” 

“He’s coming!”’ 

“Coming? What?” 

“He left Cincinnati last night and gets here this morning.” 

“This morning!” 

“He comes on business, he says. And at five o’clock he 
stops in at the store and comes home to supper with papa.” 

“Supper—and a regular washday meal I got! Tongue, 
sweet-sour and red cabbage! Renie, get on your things 
and 7 

“Honest, if it wasn’t too late I would telegraph him I 
ain’t home.” 

“Get on your things, Renie, and go right down to 
Rindley’s for aroast. If you telephone they don’t give you 
weight. This afternoon I go myself for the vegetables.” 
Excitement purred in Mrs. Shongut’s voice. ‘Hurry, 

‘Renie!”’ 
“T’ll get Izzy to take me out to supper and to a show.” 


“4 
~— Zeno! — 


“Believe me, he has plenty besides money, has Max 
Hochenheimer. He ain’t got no time maybe for silk socks 
and pressed pants, but for a fine good man your papa says 
he ain’t got no equal. Your brother Izzy, I tell you, could 
do well to mock after Max Hochenheimer—a man what 
made hisself; a man what built up for hisself in Cincinnati 
a business in country sausages that is known all over the 
world.” ; 

“Country sausages!”’ 

“No; he ain’t got no time for rhymes like that long- 
haired Sollie Spitz, that ain’t worth his houseroom and sits 
until by the nightshirt I got to hold papa back from going 
out and telling him we ain’t got no hotel! Max Hochen- 
heimer is a man what’s in a legitimate business.” 

“Please, mamma, keep quiet about him. I don’t care 
if he oe 

“T tell you the poultry and the sausage business maybe 
ain’t up to your fine ideas; but believe me, the poultry 
business will keep you in shoes and stockings when in the 
poetry business you can go barefoot.” 

“ All right, mamma; I won’t argue.” 

“Your papa has had enough business with Max Hochen- 
heimer to know what kind of a man he is and what kind 
of a firm. Such a grand man to deal with, papa says. 
Plain as a old shoe—just like he was a salesman instead 
of the president of his firm. A poor boy he started, and 

now such a house they say he built for his mother in Avon- 
dale on the hill! Squashy! I only wish for a month our 
Izzy had his income.”’ 

“T wouldn’t marry him if ——’ 


and your cousins’ fae 
reception. Renie—I- 
“Mamma, you talk’ 
you make me so mad! 
“Musical chairs th 
the house, Renie, wha 
as you sit on, begin 
Mrs. Schwartz herse 
one; and the harder 
she says, the louder 
Automobiles; a elevai 
mother! I—Ach, Re 
feel like all our tro 
over. I—Ach, Re 
should know how it{ 
a mother.” : 
Tears rained fran 
Mrs. Shongut’s face 
smiled through their 
her outstretched ar 
tremble. } 
“Renie, come to1 
Miss Shongut, ¢ 
drew herself beyondt 
“Such talk! 
mamma, you—you 
ashamed, and mad 
thing too. I wouldn 
little old squashy | 
him if he was worth | 
“Renie! Re-nie!” 
“ An old fellow, jt 
he’s got money and 
“Old! Max Hoc 
ain’t more than i 
thirties, and old she 
When a man make 
hard work he ain’t 
keep young, withsil 
creased pants, and 
whatsmells up myh 
after Izzy’s been go! 
the color of a 
Renie—it’s the color of his heart, underneatl 
papa was a young man, do you think, if I hai 
the cigar ashes on his vest instead of at what 
neath, that I ——” 
“That talk’s no use with me, mamma.” 5 
“Renie, you—you wouldn’t do it—you wou 
him?” is 
Her reply leaped out suddenly, full of fire: , 
“Tt’s not me or my feelings you care anyt 
Every one but me you think about first. What 
What about me? I’m the one that’s got to do 
ing and live with him. I’m the one you're tl 
off like I was cattle. I’m the one! I’m theo 
“Renie!”’ - = 
“Yes; sell me off—sell me off—like cattle 
Tears, blinding, scalding, searing, rushed 
cheeks, and her smooth bosom, where the 1 
away to reveal it, heaved with the storm bene 
“But you can’t sell me—you can’t! You 
nagging to get me married off. I can get out, 
be married out! If I wasn’t afraid of papa, Wi 
I’d tell him so too. I’d tell him so now. 
married out—I won’t be married out! I won't 
Mrs. Shongut clasped her cheeks in the v. 
hands. *| 
“Married out! She reproaches me yet— 
would go through fire for her children’s hap 
“ Always you’re making me uncomfortable! 
married yet—not papa or Izzy, but you—you 
(Continued on Page 57) 


“*He’s Got it, Izzy. 
I Can Get Ten 
Thousand Out of 
Him if I Got To”’ 


el 


mobo STRATE D BY 


ETY the world over is prone to take itself with 

anted seriousness; but, to appreciate fully 
v very serious this taking may be, one should live 
1in the solemn city that saw my birth and shaped 
er years of my manhood. Even in this day of 
wship blood counts there beyond riches, and rever- 
family is far more deeply ingrained than reverence 


always been inclined to believe that the. saving 
a sense of humor spared me—as it must have 
rtain of my forbears—from the hereditary taint; 
gh I am able to trace my line back with some of 
st, I have managed, as did my father before me, 
clear of that inner-circle vortex and to regard its 
an-thou denizens witha sort of tolerant admixture 
ad amusement. 

my earliest recollections bearing on social dis- 
is illustrative of this attitude on my father’s part. 
that a cousin of mine had become engaged to be 
0 ascion of a prominent society family had just 
ounced; and my sisters, who were years older 
vemed rather impressed by the importance of the 
rith the house of Vere de Vere. 

1 I could not have been more than seven at 

I recall very distinctly how, from the first, my 
t no opportunity of observing: ‘‘Now we shall 
lo as the Vere de Veres do!” Or of using such 
‘sto meas: “Not that way, my son! Remember 
de Veres!”’—until the new family connection, 
all its original seeming dignity, became for us 


jore than a joke. 


streaking Into Society Journalism 


‘re was scant subsequent intimacy between our 
diate family and that of the Vere de Veres, though 
was my father’s favorite niece. He was demo- 
degree, and his democracy, as the years went 
: its contagion throughout his household. So it 
iat when, at length, my vocation chosen, I found 
\the city staff of a local newspaper, society and 
8 were utterly foreign to my sympathies. I knew 
her—and I cared less. The drama, art, literature 
Jossessed all my enthusiasm. Yet, through one of 
jlicable ironies of fate, sheer accident cast me neck 
ito work I loathed. Overnight I became a society 
In less than a month I was a society editor. 

ty-odd years since the accident happened that 
ich to do with the shaping of my professional 
1 the society branch of journalism was in its 
Moreover the morning paper on which I was 
was about the most conservative newspaper in 
*onservative city. Had my city editor been on 
ld not have been intrusted with that momentous 


@ Paper Treating Society as I Had Always 
1" Feit Like Treating It 
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assignment. I said so myself when it was given 
me and he confirmed my statement when he 
returned the next day. 

It happened that the gentleman in charge, 
sometimes dubbed assistant city editor by cour- 
tesy, served five days out of every week as po- 
litical reporter, and had no more idea of the 
importance of the task he was commissioning 
me to undertake than had the ten-year-old copy 
boy who hailed from the slums. He had found 
a line in the assignment book that read: Assem- 
bly Ball—Opera House. And as the elderly 
maiden lady who usually looked after weddings 
and other gala events of the haut monde had been 
ill for the better part of a week, it was up to him 
to have it covered by one of the regular staff. 
It seems that in casting about for the most likely 
candidate he recalled the fact that I had once 
written a column report of a firemen’s ball 
that particularly pleased some of his political 
friends—and so the die was cast. 

I rebelled just as far as it was possible to do 
so. I had made it a rule to accept assignments 
unmurmuringly and to fill them conscientiously, 
no matter how repugnant they might be; but 
in this instance I was abundantly conscious of 
my own ignorance, and I knew, too, that I could 
look for little or no help from those high and 
mighty individuals who were in charge of what 
I remembered to have heard called the most 
exclusive society function in the United States. 

So long as there was a chance of making good 
I was game; but I had a horror of falling down 
in this case, especially as failure would certainly 
mean complaint from influential quarters and 
might involve the loss of my place on the paper. 

“But, Mr. Lewis,’”’ I objected—in those days we were 
most punctilious, and the rule was to use Mr. when on 
duty, even though we were Bill and Charlie to each other 
outside office hours—“‘I won’t be able to get a line.” 

“You'll get a column,” he thundered back at me—‘“or 
I’ll know the reason why. Now get out of here! I’m busy!’ 

And I remember to this day the quaking heart with 
which I obeyed. 

It was long before the birth of so-called yellow journal- 
ism, and enterprise had its limits. In more modern times 
I might have bribed the orchestra leader to smuggle me in 
with a dumb fiddle or the caterer to marshal me in line 
as one of his waiters; but at that period getting news by 
such undignified subterfuges was unthought of. Legitimate® 
means or none—that was the rule; and no one had ever 
been bold enough to break it. 

The seeming hopelessness of the situation appalled me 
in advance; but I was restless to look the land over, and in 

a cold, driving rain I made my way to the opera house 

as early as eight o’clock. 

Save for the fact that an awning was being stretched 
from steps to curb, there was no sign of the impending 
festivity; yet I stood for some minutes watching the 
work in a sort of mad mental effort to draw from this 
insignificant and commonplace incident at least a para- 
graph of atmosphere. Descriptive writing was what I 
liked best and I had made some little reputation on the 
paper for my ability in that line. 

Though I was woefully unsuccessful as a fact-getter 
I possessed a knack for spinning an interesting story 
out of scant material; and I realized that in my present 
plight I could let no single feature, however extraneous, 
escape. Then, in a way I could not possibly have fore- 
seen, my close observation of the scene repaid me beyond 
expectation. In a police officer on duty I recognized 
an old acquaintance. 

The time at which the earliest guest might be expected 
to arrive was now more than two hours distant, and it 
required no great urging on my part to be permitted 
to enter the building and take a look at the ballroom. 
The auditorium of the opera house I had seen often 
enough, but the dance of the elect was given in what was 
described as the foyer, a moderately large salon on the 
second floor over the entrance vestibule. For the occa- 
sion this room had been rather elaborately decorated 
with flowers, and a few minutes of observation gave me 
a vivid picture as to how it would appear when, with 
the orchestra ensconced behind a screen of evergreens 
at one end, the floor was crowded with fair women and 
gallant men gyrating to the dreamy strains of a waltz. 

Here certainly was all the material for atmosphere I 
needed, and in the writing room of a neighboring hotel 
I accomplished as telling a portrayal of the scene as 
an active imagination and a fairly replete vocabulary 


co 


“You'll Get a Column,’ He Thundered Back at Me —“‘or 


I’ll Know the Reason Why” 


could effect. It was a good piece of work as I remember 
it, but it was totally lacking in one very important essential: 
Save for time, place and the color of the decorating roses, 
it contained no informative fact from first to last. Names, 
even in those days, were looked on as the most important 
feature of the news story—and I had not a single one. 

I remember going back and standing from ten o’clock 
until nearly eleven at the awning’s side while the rain ran 
in streams from my umbrella, hoping that I might identify 
at least a few of the guests, as, smothered in wraps, 
they scurried from their carriages to the lighted portal; for 
a bold request of the doorkeeper for the privilege of a few 
words with some member of what I think I called the ball 
committee had been haughtily denied me. 

I had reached the inner edge of despair, I know, and was 
about to turn disheartedly away when I saw alight from a 
hired livery cab a young man—the first young man, or 
woman, either, for that matter—whose name I knew. For 
a moment I fancied I had made a mistake, for I had never 
thought of him as a society man and could scarcely believe 
that he had the right of attendance. He was a budding 
lawyer, a friend of our news editor, on whom he frequently 
called, and known to me only through that fact. 


Some Unexpected Help 


i HAD never met him; but I fancied that my face was as 
familiar to him as his was to me, and in my desperation I 
laid a detaining hand on his arm and called him by name. 
He recognized me instantly and halted. I made a rapid 
apology, laid bare the situation in a dozen words and 
pleaded for five minutes of his time. He was a good fellow. 
In all the intervening years I have met few better. 

“Certainly! With.pleasure!” he said. “Come with 
me!’’ And under the shelter of my own umbrella he led 
me, his arm locked in mine, to that same hotel writing 
room in which I had written my poor makeshift story. 

He gave me names in abundance—names of the patron- 
esses and the governors; names of those who had not 
missed an Assembly in twenty years; names of out-of- 
town guests; names of débutantes; names of the cotil- 
lon leaders; and names and descriptions of interesting 
personalities. 

He knew the society of the city backward as well as 
forward. He sketched briefly for me the history of these 
dances, which dated from the days of the Colony, and told 
me of the interesting custom of always including in the list 
of patronesses some bride of the year. Yet, with it all, he 
smiled a half-derisive smile; and he won my heart with 
that more even than with his help. 

“After all,” he said in conclusion, “the whole thing 
always impresses me as so futile. There was a day when 
I’m frank to say I enjoyed it; but there are so many better 
ways of passing the time. And the really sensible person 
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soon finds society a sort of slavery. I think this will be 
my last Assembly.’”’ And yet he could not have been over 
twenty-nine! 

It was all I could do to keep that derisive smile out of 
my story. I wanted to laugh at the foolish assumption 
of patriarchal and patrimonial superiority; but I realized 
that, as a reporter, my duty to my paper was to give the 
facts uncolored and leave the comment to the writers of 
editorials. And, as a consequence, that pleased those who 
were most concerned. Society pronounced it the only real 
description of an Assembly that had ever appeared in print. 
The owner of the paper complimented me in person. Lewis 
declared he had discovered my forte. And my astonished 
city editor intimated that should the illness of the elderly 
maiden lady who did the weddings prove to be her last it 
would entail no misfortune on the paper. 

All in vain were my protests that the result was an 
accident, pure and simple, and that I should be sure to fall 
down on the next society assignment given me. Two days 
later occurred the most important wedding of the winter. 
My lawyer friend was an usher and I covered it with fly- 
ing colors. At least five times in the succeeding fortnight 
I was called on to do work of this character and each time 
I was successful. I should have been glad to fail, but my 
conscience would not permit me to shirk 
and I seemed always to stumble on a 
means of achievement. 

Aside from my inherited lack of sym- 
pathy with the exclusives and their exclu- 
siveness, I felt that this line of endeavor 
was not worthy of a man. I considered 
it woman’s work. On the other papers 
it was handled by women or effeminate 
young men who got their news through 
a ragged-edge connection with the elect. 
So, if I was able to get any satisfaction 
whatever from the employment, it was 
gleaned wholly through knowing that 
what I did was at least a shade better 
than it had ever been done before. 

And then the possibility that my city 
editor had suggested actually happened— 
the elderly maiden lady died. The news 
reached the office early one morning and 
at noon of that same day I was sent for 
by the managing editor. 

He told me he had decided to inaugu- 
rate a society department and he was 
going to put me in charge of it ata small 
advance in salary. 

I should be required to keep track of 
all events worthy of extended treatment 
and to cover them in what he called my 
own vivid yet dignified way; but, in ad- 

dition to this, I must provide for each 
issue from a quarter to half a column of 
from two to six line society notes or 
items of a personal nature—giving the 
movements of society folk, announcing 
engagements, the dates of forthcoming 
weddings, dances, dinners, and so on. 

Once more I pleaded my weakness. How was I to get 
such notes as he required? I knew of no sources of supply. 

“T’ll give you some,” he returned; and he handed me a 
list of half a dozennamesand addresses. “‘Theseare friends 
of ’s,” he said, naming the owner of the paper. “He 
has arranged with them to let you see their engagement 
books. Whatever they know that is suitable for publication 
they will give you; but you must be careful not to let 
any one of them learn that you get news from any ot 
the others. Secrecy as to your sources of information is 
absolutely imperative.” 


‘Novelties in Society Journalism 


A Pca thstes I did not appreciate the fact at the time, it was 
not very long before I learned that ’s list was made 
up, for the most part, of names of persons who did not belong 
to the older families, but were of the class known as climb- 
ers. Nearly all of them, however, were particularly well- 
informed concerning the set they emulated; and I very 
soon discovered that one of their pet ambitions was to 
appear in the paper in juxtaposition with a Vere de Vere 
or some other of the more ancient and honorable coterie. 

As may be imagined I could exercise very little discrim- 
ination in the news I printed. The sheep and the goats 
were herded together in the society column of the paper. 
The goats were pleased, and if the sheep were annoyed they 
regarded it as beneath their dignity to complain. 

Before the minor paragraphs had been running a month 
I had little need to seek my news. Each mail brought me 
letters of information, and at least fifty families had included 
the paper in their mailing list for cards of invitation to all 
functions, major and minor. 

I was now a full-fledged society editor; and, having found 
that all my efforts at escape only plunged me deeper, I 
began to reconcile myself to what seemed the inevitable 
and found myself in a little while taking a certain degree of 
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pride in my work. Every morning I served to our readers 
what I somewhat ingenuously described to my intimates 
as society on toast, without in the least realizing that the 
society was woefully wanting in seasoning and that the 
toast was dry and unbuttered. 

About this time the managing editor discovered that 
names were a mighty lever in lifting the circulation. My 
department appeared to him the logical instrument for 
most of the gathering, and he lost no time in impressing on 
me the importance of adding to every reported function 
as full a list of the guests as could possibly be obtained. 
Hitherto my work had been comparatively easy, but this 
rule so enormously augmented my labor that eventually 
I was forced to ask for an assistant whose sole duty should 
be the garnering of ‘‘among those present.” My request 
was readily granted, and from that time on names became, 
indeed, one of the chief features of the paper. 

We had been pioneers in this as in the daily society para- 
graphs; but the other local sheets were not long in falling 
into line. Some of the afternoon journals lifted our lists 
bodily; but it was reserved for one of them to discover 
what its editor evidently believed must add greatly to the 
drawing power of the feature. In a moment of inspiration 
he jotted down a list of twenty or more flattering adjectives 


My Picture of the Young, Natty Man:About:Town Was Shattered to Atoms 


by means of which he made a complimentary description 
of each feminine guest practically automatic. 

One at a time, each in its turn, the adjectives were 
inserted. Discrimination had no part in the process. The 
first lady on the list was always beautiful; the next, charm- 
ing; the third, graceful—and so on. That a pompous old 
dowager was as often as not characterized as dainty, while 
a fragile, fair little maid in her first season appeared as 
stately or regal, were flaws in the hit-or-miss method, to be 
sure; but they were not permitted to weigh against what 
in the editorial mind was a time-saving stroke of genius for 
the making of friends. 

Nor was the fact that on the list was an adjective sus- 
ceptible of inviting invidious comparison ever detected, so 
far as I know, by the self-satisfied inventor; though I 
heard more than one laugh among amused readers of the 
paper over the virtuous Mrs. Jones-Robinson, or the vir- 
tuous Mrs. Somebody Else. Indeed, amonga certain coterie 
of clubmen it was a part of every afternoon’s amusement 
to pick out the ladies of their acquaintance to whom this 
particular adjective was equivocally applied. 

The next development of the name-list was one that 
added to it a mildly colorful interest. My young-woman 
assistant suggested it herself after seeing it in one of the 
metropolitan dailies. It was the addition, wherever fea- 
sible, to the names of the women guests, of a line or two 
concerning their gowns and jewels. Usually each name so 
dignified was given a brief paragraph by itself, in this 
fashion: 


Mrs. Jonathan Oldbody—black velvet and diamonds. 
Miss Blossom Budd—white lawn and blush roses. 
Mrs. Will Goitte—pink satin and point lace, with pigeon-blood rubies. 


There was, I recall, some demur at first over the adop- 
tion of this innovation. Our paper, as I have said, was 
about the most conservative of the eight or ten dailies pub- 
lished in a distinctly conservative city; and it was feared 


that such a radical step might meet 
cially if, by any mischance, errors were allow 
into the reports. 

Nevertheless it was finally decided to give ita 
had occasional complaints, as a matter of course; 
was generally well received, and before long we bi 
get letters before each important event containing a 
and authoritative information as to what would f 
by each individual member of the writer’s family 
were all these letters from climbers. On the contr 
established families seemed just as anxious to 
correctly gowned and jeweled as did those with ij 
footing on the first rung of the social ladder. 

Indeed, it was not very long before I learned thay 
the first-family set there was a group of person; 
inclinations leaned toward the spectacular, and w 
never better pleased than when being exploited 
press. As time went on I made a number of acquai 
in this clique and profited considerably thereby. — 

Meanwhile all over the country society was bi 
more and more a journalistic feature. So-called} 
journalism was still in its swaddling clothes, but 
growing lustily. Already two sensational dail 
appeared in New York, and the local afternoon } 
my own city of which I have spok 
paper of the adjectives—was ¢ 
best in a cheap way to follow 
footsteps. ¥ 

Occasionally now there cami 
knowledge news stories of soci 
that my own paper would n 
touched with the proverbial ft 
pole, and these I dispatched t 
other of the two New York shee 
were avid for everything of thes 


more lurid the better. * 


New Connections 


if THIS way I was able to 
appreciable addition to my 
which was further augmented aft: 
by special commissions from tho 
for long Sunday articles, «by 1 
which they hoped to gain an int 
into my home city for their Sund 
The first of these, I remembe! 
of the Society Belles of the tow 
was requested to furnish as ma 
graphs as possible. In the effor 
the article comprehensive it was 
for me to call in the assistance ¢ 
my society acquaintances, wh 
supplied me with a volume of it 
matter; but society had not yet 
ucated up to seeing its portra 
newspapers and I failed almost 
getting the desired photograph 
An article on our local equ 
followed; but the most succe 
one dealing with our rich wor 
sonally I knew little of the history of those who 
fortunes in their own right; and I was a little despz 
I chanced to think of a certain physician includ 
first list of the amenable provided by my pape 
From hints I had gathered I judged him to bt 
social encyclopedia, and I was not mistaken. 
Neither he nor his wife had been born to the 
they lived in a fashionable neighborhood; the; 
the rich and aristocratic, and had Thackeray t 
author he must certainly have included both it 
of Snobs. Nevertheless the doctor was a kine 
gentleman, a little proud of his society knowlet 
willingly gave up to me at least two hours of | 
In order that we might miss no one worth 
he produced an élite directory and went ovel 
first page to the last, gleaning one name é 
and rattling off with certain assurance the fin 
of each, estimating her present wealth, reveal 
and detailing the elements that entered into its 
long was the article when I completed it, not 
it might have served as a model of conde! 
the Sunday editor found it necessary to pi i 
installments. - 
About this time there had come into exis' 
York a society weekly. Working hard from 
hour of the morning until all hours of the nigh 
provincial city, I had not so much as heard of 
certain afternoon, returning to my office, I foun 
awaiting me from the local correspondent of tI 
ing metropolitan daily. He wished me to call o1 
earliest convenience. 
Scenting a fresh connection I went at one 
was less than a hundred yards away; but in 
that short walk I turned a corner that had muel} 
the shaping of my whole subsequent career. 4 
“While in New York yesterday,” said the # 
ent, “I met an old friend of mine who is now e 
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tr. He asked me to recommend some one who 
ish him matter from here—and I recommended 
turned to his desk and scribbled an address on a 
per. “Write to him and find out what he wants. 
d fellow and he’ll treat you right.” 
id him for recommending me, returned to my 
wrote at once. Then I sent an office boy out to 
r he could get me a copy of the paper. I shall 
Wasp—because, as I soon found, it had a sting 
important feature, but principally because that 
lis not its name. The boy found it and I looked 
ically. 

appearance seemed to be rather against it; but 
ext was arevelation. Used as I was to handling 
‘s with gloves—and very daintily at that—the 
2asm, the scathing irony, the pepper, the ginger, 
sprinkled over every page seemed to me most 

I was young and I took most things—this 
n—at a surface valuation. All I thought of was 
as a paper treating society as I had always felt 
zit, yet had never dared. It laughed atit. But 
than that—it pilloried it. It showed the hol- 
its purse-proud and family-proud pretensions. 
3 later I received a most cordial answer to my 
editor was an Englishman; and, anomalous as 
1, he had a very keen sense of humor. I wish 
letter still, that I might quote some of its 
neerning the conventionalism of society in my 
, He did not have to give me any detailed in- 
ae said. He wanted me to write of my field as 
rYork written of. Headded: ‘When you visit 
ny latchstring is always out.” 

seemed most inspiring, and I determined to get 
wanted at allhazards. I realized, though, that 
ery careful. Certainly I could not afford to be 
ie one who furnished to such a radical weekly 
| matter. From my own knowledge I could 
ae I must get it from some one familiar with 
ary lore and, at the same time, from some one 
t with my secret. 


acing Criminal Libel Charges 


had taken up the likely and the unlikely, one 
e other, only to discard them all, I caught a 
suggestion. There flashed back to me that 
ly Ball story, and I wondered why I had not 
iy young lawyer friend before. I went to him 
stated the situation frankly. 
ut given up society,” he said, “‘and scarcely 
$ going on; but if you'll find the pegs I’ll find 
2s to hang on them.” 
lowing Monday afternoon I took him a batch 
from my own paper. The Bluebloods were 
‘on Wednesday night. He gave mea delicious 
old Blueblood’s bachelor days. Mention of 
w% Mrs. Golightly had just returned from 
ested to him some never-printed facts about 
omherfirsthusband. And so it went. I left his 
ozen paragraphs that would make homesociety 
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sit up and take notice— 
and some of it tear its hair. 

Week after week this 
process wasrepeated. My 
personal friends were men- 
tioned occasionally, as to 
omit them altogether 
might have in itself af- 
forded a fingerpost indicat- 
ing the truth; but I never 
referred to them offen- 
sively—the mildest kind 
of joke sufficing. So far 
as I know I was never 
suspected, though I con- 
tinued the work for up- 
ward of three years. 

Accuracy was my 
watchword. I prided my- 
self on adhering closely to 
fact, and if any complaint 
reached the office it was 
not passed on to me. To 
this rule, however, there 
was one—and, if my mem- 
ory serves, only one—ex- 
ception; but it was rather 
an appalling one and, save 
for an act of Providence, 
would probably have en- 
tailed serious results. 

The Wasp was a comparatively new venture, with a 
limited circulation; and, though it must have averaged a 
score or more of distinctly libelous paragraphs weekly, no 
one seemed to take it seriously enough to hale it into court. 
It owned nothing but good will—and, as may be imagined, 
it had little enough of that; so that a suit for damages 
could not have proved especially remunerative. 

When, however, a story of mine appeared concerning a 
certain scion of a family that was par excellence the first 
and foremost family in my city, with a name that was 
synonymous with all that aristocracy in America implies, 
he rose in his just wrath and charged libel of the criminal 
variety. The editor, having been admitted to bail, promptly 
wrote me for my authority, and I as promptly sought 
my lawyer friend to learn where I could find the necessary 
corroborative detail. Fancy my dismay when in all seri- 
ousness he told me that I had been guilty of a slight yet 
important error! 

My confession of error was abject, but it served no whit 
in extenuation of my fault. My editor faced an indictment 
without the shadow of a defense, and only a miracle could 
save him from a prison sentence, 

On one plea or another the case was from time to time 
adjourned, but the day came at length when, with every 
legal resource of the editor’s counsel exhausted, trial was 
imperative. Conviction seemed certain, and on account of 
my careless error I was weighed down by remorse. 

The clerk of the court called the case and the accused 
moved forward to the bar, my commiserating eyes on him. 
So intent was my gaze, so deep 
my self-reproach, that I was 
unconscious of the fact that 
the district attorney was on 
his feet, addressing the court 
in sad, sepulchral tones. Then 
a sudden excited buzzing 
among those about me roused 
me to the fact that some sort 
of surprise had been sprung. 
Abruptly I was all interest. 

“Cadit questio,’. concluded 
the prosecutor, airing his 
Latin—‘“‘the question falls. I 
must ask your honor to dismiss 
the complaint.” 

Amazed, I turned to my 
nearest neighbor for enlight- 
enment. The complainant had 
died that morning—an hour 
before the convening of the 
court! My editor was free. 

It is perhaps worthy of men- 
tion here that throughout the 
affair he had refrained from re- 
proaching me. He appeared 
to appreciate the invitation to 
serious mistake that the very 
character of his periodical pre- 
sented; and, though he cau- 
tioned care in the future, he 
seemed to feel that my remorse 
was poignant enough without 
adding his censure. 

From that time on I exer- 
cised an increased vigilance to 
avoid misstatement, and on 
several occasions, because it 
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He Willingly Gave Up to Me at Least Two Hours of His Time 


was impossible to verify minor incidents, I resorted to the 
mask of fiction—that is to say, I wrote the happenings as 
short stories, using unreal names and injecting imaginary 
conversations and atmosphere, though the plots were actual 
facts. These tales were recognized, but one must have been 
very courageous to attempt to fit the boot to his foot; and 
consequently the paper was never brought to book. 

Years afterward I heard of a case, however, in which this 
very method was used to extort money from one of the 
leading financiers of the country. A Wall Street writer, 
cognizant of an episode of a romantic nature in the life of 
the magnate, used the chief features of the affair as the 
foundation for a short story. I am confident he did this in 
all innocence. The idea simply appealed to him as avail- 
able for such a purpose and he used it, little dreaming that 
it would work any harm. 


The Methods of Society Journals 


ee publisher of the magazine to which it was submitted, 
however, saw possibilities in the manuscri pt unimagined 
by the writer. He accepted it, had it put in type and sent 
proofs to the financier referred to. As he expected, the 
recipient at once recognized himself in the chief character 
and was terror-stricken at the thought of the story’s pub- 
lication. He offered to buy the story asit stood. A price— 
it was generally understood to be one of five figures—was 
arranged and a check passed. In due time the author was 
paid at the regular rates of that magazine; but the story 
never appeared. 

It will be seen from what I have said of my corre- 
spondence with the Wasp that in getting matter for it an 
altogether different method had to be used from that of 
newsgathering for the daily paper that employed me. And 
this variance holds good to this day. The reporter on a 
daily newspaper goes boldly to headquarters for his facts. 
No matter what the case, his first search is for the princi- 
pals; and where a dispute is involved it is incumbent on 
him to get both sides of the argument. 

The society paper of the type I have mentioned, how- 
ever, does not and cannot expect its contributors to follow 
this course. Almost invariably they work behind a screen; 
and the subjects of their paragraphs get their first intima- 
tion of publicity—usually uncherished, to use a mild 
term—from the printed page. On the daily there are cer- 
tain restrictive rules. Contemplated divorces, for instance, 
are never mentioned save when the libelant makes a direct 
statement. Ordinarily it is the rule to await the filing of 
the libel before touching the subject at all; yet in the 
society weekly, which is a law unto itself, marital infelicity 
in all its stages is openly discussed. 

Rattling from ambush the dry bones of old society skele- 
tons had the effect of achieving for the Wasp a very fair 
circulation in my city. Society folk, with few exceptions, 
were reading the paper—though it must be confessed many 
did it more secretly than openly. Each week there was | 
eager interest to see whose turn had come to be served hot 
and steaming on the grill; and frequently I smiled behind 
my hand to think how much more appetizing was the 
highly seasoned réchauffé I thus provided weekly than the 
freshly cooked but tasteless thing that went to the table 
each morning in the columns of my staid daily paper. 

The success of the Wasp naturally invited competition, 
and other society weeklies had already been started in 
New York. Arguing that more flies were to be caught with 
honey than with vinegar—a theory that was very soon 

(Continued on Page 48) 
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SHORT time ago, if you reckon in Her Music Was to to her name, urged the contes 
centuries, Joshua issued a peremp- Set New York Afire. Leopold became more interesté 
tory order to Old Sol, who meekly _ So Far, Chief Croker letics than in the Chopin E Minor 
obeyed. I concede this to be something of ge and His Band He decided not to play at Orch 
afeat. It has been surpassed, however. be Had Found No that night. i 
pr Trouble in Controls “Come on, old scout!” u e( 


It was only yesterday that a Scandi- 
navian gentleman sat down one winter day 
and made some marks on a piece of paper. 


ling the BL : 
ae ee ane ious press agent. ““Showsome pey 


eight thousand in the house if 
dime! Let’s get this coin while th 


When he finished the sun was going down 
blood-red across the snow; the shutters 
chattered inthe icy wind; thefire, neglected, 
had gone out and the room was bitter cold. 
But the heart and soul of the Scandinavian 
gentleman were aflame. He scorned more 
material warmth. He took the marks he 
had made to the piano. 

Then as his fingers touched the keys the 
room grew balmy. It became fragrant with 
the breath of newborn violets. Brooks 
laughed. Birds sang. Butterflies flashed 
in the sunlight. A million lovers met and 
clung and kissed—for spring had come. 

Now Joshua merely arrested the sun’s 
attention for a few hours. The Seandi- 
navian gentleman turned the solar system 
topsy-turvy. 

Joshua failed to establish, for the benefit 
of a skeptical age, a proof of his accom- 
plishment. The Scandinavian gentleman 
has left the marks he made that winter 
day behind him. They are called Opus 43, 
Number 6. Their magic is undiminished. 
It was used quite recently by Leopold 
Vladimar Sczercrow, of Hungary. The 
facts in the case are as follows: 

Leopold came to New York in the month 
of January. In the good ship Deutschland 
he had a safe passage and a fearful case of 
mal de mer. He disembarked feebly and 
stared about him in bewilderment. 

To have the hero land and stare in be- 
wilderment is the time-hallowed beginning 
of the immigrant story. Let me hasten to 
say that Leopold was not an immigrant. 
Though he had come to the United States 
to seek his fortune, and would work with 
his hands to accomplish it, he lacked a cer- 
tain aroma that is the olfactory guaranty 
of the Simon-pure immigrant. 

Leopold, therefore, was only a pianist. 
He had been decoyed from Budapest by 
Max Blumschein, impresario and agent, 
and his look of bewilderment was occa- ue 
sioned by the absence of Blumschein from Bitar 
the scene of his arrival. J. AS Vir 

His illness had kept him in his state- ge 
room during the voyage. He had become 
acquainted with none of his fellow pas- 
sengers, and he now stood alone in the midst of a shrieking 
babble of greetings, no word of which he could understand. 

At last he thought of Blumschein’s letter in his pocket. 
He moved slowly to the pier entrance and found the driver 
of a taxicab. He pointed to the letterhead, climbed 
dejectedly into the taxicab and was whirled away. 

‘A few moments later Max Blumschein looked up from 
the framing of a subtle contract. 

“Now vat de hell do you vant?” he snapped. 

A card was laid on his desk. He gazed at it a moment 
with bulging eyes. 

“Lieber Gott!” he said at last. ‘I forgot him gomblete. 
Id all gomes from dese tamn’ interrubtions; all de time 
id’s interrubtions—interrubtions! If I gollegt von idea 
together, in gomes somebody und sgatters id. Vy are you 
standing dere mit your mouth open? Show him in, addle- 
pade!”’ 

Leopold was shown in. He was still suffering from 
seasickness. His pale face was paler than usual. His dark 
eyes were black caverns of woe. Blumschein noted these 
symptoms with approval. 

“Disbebtic!” hethought. “He can play dingsin F minor. 
De press agend vill call his bellyache a segred sorrow.” 
Aloud he said: ‘Ten tousand pardons, my dear Meesder— 
er—Meesder—er —— I meestoog your goming by von 
day. I t’oughd it was to-morrow yed. Ten tousand par- 
dons, und velcome to Ameriga! You vill haf a splendid 
sugeess. Nefer have I seen handsomer billing dan has been 
done already for you in Glevelant, Zinzinnadi, Shigawgo, 
und oder poinds. I have pud you out as Vladimar, drop- 
ping—er—de lasd name, as vas done in Vienna. Haf you 
segured aggommodations in New York yed?”’ 

Leopold smiled wanly. 

“T speak no English,” he said in French. 
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French was beyond Blumschein. He bellowed for 
“Feligs!”” who duly appeared to act as interpreter. 

Blumschein became more and more delighted with his 
new virtuoso as the interview progressed. Leopold, lean- 
ing back in his chair, with half-closed eyes, agreed wearily 
to everything suggested. 

“Never haf I handled an ardisd mit such an ideal dis- 
bosition,” thought the agent; but he came presently on 
asnag. ‘Haf him sign dis abbreciation of de Veelman 
piano, Feligs, before I take him to his hodel,”’ said Blum- 
schein, dipping pen in ink. 

The interpreter explained. Leopold opened his eyes and 
answered briefly. 

‘He says he never heard of it,” said the interpreter. 

“Tell him—vot of id?” directed Blumschein. “ Tell him 
he geds five hundred gash for id.” 

“He says,” came the interpretation, “‘that he does not 
lie for five hundred dollars.” 

“Gott!” exploded Blumschein. “Tell him he is now in 
Ameriga. Tell him de gustom here is differend. Tell him 
he is tamn’ lucky to get so much for von lie!”’ 

Leopold, however, shook his head; and this should have 
prepared Blumschein for what happened later. 

After three recitals in New York, the last of which was 
a triumph, the young Hungarian went en tour. Thanks to 
the New York critics and the expert press agent furnished 
by Blumschein, many came to hear the great Vladimar, 
with the secret sorrow and soulful eyes. 

“Py Gott!’ said Blumschein as he checked over the paid 
admittance sent to him from St. Louis. ‘“Ve’ll make de 
long-haired Bole look sig before ve’re done yed.” 

In Kansas City Leopold stepped into melting slush up 
to his ankles. By the time he reached Chicago his eyes and 
nose were matched ina Marathon. The Windy City, true 


good. What’s a little cold?” 
Leopold peered at the big bk 
It had a menacing look. The rip 
of the tuning orchestra seemed 
the roaring in his head. 
“No can do,” he said briefly. 
up his coat collar, turned on hi 
went back to the hotel. ‘ 
Leopold’s cold laid steady sie 
The enemy camped in his chest 
They rushed troops up and dow 
and sent icy skirmishers to his 
feet. He lost three recitals in © 
got to Detroit somehow, and wa 
the Detroit Opera House, bu 
shivering by turns. 
““They’re all out there,” the 
told him—‘‘ Mr. and Mrs. Pae 
Chalmers, and all the little F 
fly at it!” ; 
Leopold flew at the terrific 
on a Theme of Paganini’s, b 
When he finished they ‘‘tore 
down,” as the press agent ] 
Leopold, between sniffles, 
“‘butchair” and would play no 
“Why, kid, it was swell!” sa 
agent. “Listen to’em!” _ 
“Ba-ad,” said Leopold. “R- 
tawch; no tone; no nutting!” 
That ended his tour. Hew 
New York the next day. Blum: 
frenzied pleadings, canceled 
Buffalo and Boston, with tears 
Leopold waited in New Yt 
recitals he was to give in the k 
March. His cold grew better, bu 
from homesickness. From his: 
he had spent most of his wakir 
piano. He knew little of his 
His shy musician’s soul fled 
him at contact with these brisk 
At a reception where he was 
roar, the press agent watche 
than agony from behind some] 
and pronounced him a “‘bum 
One night he passed the bli 
a Hungarian restaurant. Alor 
his native tongue turned hi 
drew him within. The café’s interior proved 1 
than its flamboyant sign. From every side, he 
words that Leopold could understand. He 
dinner, gave a sigh of contentment, and beame 
Seated at a piano, her hands folded in her la 
She chanced to be looking his way. As th 
Leopold experienced an extraordinary sensat 
instant it lasted; then her glance traveled p 
tired indifference. Leopold seemed to have 
swift elixir which was sending warm and ti 
through his veins. e 
From that moment he watched her surrept 
fearful, half hoping she would look at him 
failed to do so. She played MacDowell’s Tc 
instead. Leopold shuddered. 
She played twice more before he left, but. 
his way again, though he spent an hour 0 re 
He dined at the restaurant the next 
Nothing happened. On the fourth evening t 
her was already taken by a red-haired man’ 
This alarmed him. By cunning questions ! 
the waiter that through a conference with t 
he might reserve any table he wished. 
Leopold summoned his courage and the p 
Yes; he might have the same table every! 
table did he prefer, and at what hour? 
Leopold looked about the room as thou 
selection. At last, not meeting the propri 
decided on the one in the corner near | 
blushed slightly when it was promised °° 
o’clock each evening. 4 
Would the proprietor join him ina glass 
The proprietor would, and did, and talke 
and of Leopold’s own beloved Budapes 
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iday night a wonderful thing happened. As he 
t she was staring at the keyboard, her hands, as 
‘custom, folded in her lap. 

ld had not seen her for twenty-three hours. He 
iring himself that her profile had not changed, 
2 looked up so suddenly that he had no time to 
eyes. He had the same delicious shock he had 
lin his memory; then—dreadful to behold!—she 


d grew red with shame. Instantly her frown dis- 
. The corners of her mouth lifted in the faintest 
} as she barely nodded. 

d, while getting back to his hotel, was all but run 
i truck. She had noticed him! She had bowed 


aights later he did a deed of consummate daring. 
d until she had left the café, then asked the pro- 
yout her. He learned that, like Tommy Tucker, 
d for her supper—also for her breakfast; that she 
yns on the piano, and that she was a good girl. 
jid not doubt it. : 

2 proprietor know her address? The proprietor 
archingly into Leopold’s face. 

1,” explained Leopold, “to have instruction on 

” 


oprietor’s fat, moist fingers closed on Leopold’s 
ind. 

re sure of that, my son?” : 

e honor of a Hungarian,”’ said Leopold. 

i!” said the proprietor. “I will give you the 
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JELLA HICKS was tilting her head before the 
ning face of Beethoven, whom she had just 
on the studio wall. I say studio, following the 
of Miss Hicks, who thus referred to her apart- 


|g without enthusiasm, it was a second-floor back 
,eed of plaster, wall paper and more light. Its 
‘W was now staring at the contortions of a red 
Pe hirt and drawers, a pair 

ool socks with white heels 
ind a limp white shirt of the 
tf strung on a wire in the 
w. 

i be easy to enumerate the 
(which the room contained; 
she furnished her studio is 
’s own affair. I will call 
‘however, to the piano. It 
wright, made of oak, with a 
match. To keep it in its 
ice by means of a monthly 
a problem. 

eks had faced many prob- 
e leaving Utica, Ohio. 
« by the enthusiasm of her 
‘asmen, her journey to the 
)was of anincendiary charac- 
fusic was to set New York 
1, Chief Croker and his band 
(no trouble in controlling 


assured herself that Mr. 
despite his frown, was 
the studio’s atmosphere, - 
iss thought of luncheon. 
is twenty-two the appetite 
“0 be reckoned with. She 
this fact to be one of her. 


eeded to solve it on this 
7 assembling on the table 
Toons and a stick of milk 
| She was busy with a tea- 
(1 the boards in the hall 
fs the announcement of a 
iss Hicks set a chipped 
|the table as there came a 
Heine at the door. 

' she said. 

itood in the doorway. 
)said Miss Hicks. 

aid nothing. He had been - 
ind and round the block 
’s. His arrival at her door 
/.entioned with the doings 
oratius, Charlotte Corday, 
y Oldfield. It left him 
|’ further effort. 

8 had been regarding him 
, almost boyish look that 
‘ly her own. 

k you to close that door,” 
ast. 

| cond time Leopold turned 
der her eyes. Since his 
made him chalklike until 
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now, the change was startling. It saved the day. A dan- 
gerous person could never blush like that. 

“Do you want to see me?” asked Miss Hicks in a more 
kindly tone. 

Leopold swallowed, and produced his card and a letter. 
The letter was from the proprietor of the restaurant 
where she played. It recommended the bearer, who wished 
instruction on the piano. Miss Hicks read it over twice. 

“Oh!” she said. ‘Come in, Mr. ” Here she 
glanced at the card. “Mr.—er Come in!” 

From then on, Leopold’s artistic endeavors made a 
volte-face. For twenty years, humbly, passionately, he 
had wooed his piano. Little by little it had yielded to him. 
At last its elusive, quivering, marvelous soul had become 
his to do with as he liked. Now for an hour each Monday, 
Wednesday and Saturday he proved a fickle lover. He 
strove to forget. 

During lessons his fingers lost their swift and panther- 
like dexterity. They became clumsy wooden mallets, 
while Leopold’s forehead grew damp with sweat. It was 
a prodigious feat, unique in the history of musical accom- 
plishment and fraught with danger. He learned this at 
his second lesson. 

He was attempting a scale. He had worked up through 
the treble and was coming back laboriously to the middle 
register when Miss Hicks, in calling attention to the third 
finger of the left hand, allowed her hair to brush his temple. 

The result was disastrous. Leopold’s fingers ran wild. 
The scale ripped through the middle register like a Gatling 
gun and finished with magnificent thunder in the base. 

“Good Lord!” said Miss Hicks, and stabbed the quak- 
ing Leopold with round and questioning eyes. 

“What was that? What did you do then?” 

“Sleep!” apologized Leopold; and this was entirely true. 

“Slip!” repeated Miss Hicks. “How slip? Do it 
again!” 

Then Leopold lapsed from truthtelling. 

“No can do,” he informed her, shaking his head. 
“Hands sleep.” 

Miss Hicks regarded him with hard suspicion. 


“Where Do You Come From Anyway? Why are You Taking Music Lessons?" 
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“Well, it’s mighty funny!” she said at last. “ My hands 
never slipped like that in all my life. Say, where do you 
come from anyway? Why are you taking music lessons?” 

There followed a bad ten minutes for Leopold. He 
wore through it somehow, and the lesson was resumed. 
From then on he applied a rigid concentration to his task. 

At the end of two weeks, despite six lessons, she seemed 
as remote and inaccessible to Leopold as the princess in 
the fairy tale, who lived on a mountain made of glass. 

What few women he had known were Hungarians. 
Their glances were either mysterious or inviting. Their 
very atmosphere was amorous. A man in their eyes was 
a possible lover or—nothing. Miss Hicks, slim, blond, 
businesslike, was not at all like that. 

He became dumb before her, rarely met her eye, and 
left her with a formal bow, to dream the things he might 
have said had he the courage and-the vocabulary. 

In Utica, Ohio, all foreigners were queer. Miss Hicks 
was loyal to her own. Leopold’s bow, though it came to 
him from ancestors who had spent five centuries at court 
to learn it, was funny! So was Leopold, when she thought 
of him at all. His few attempts at English amused her. 
His last name was beyond her. It looked like Scarecrow, 
and that was whatshe called him. Shenever saw him except 
at lessons. He had given up his table at the restaurant. 
He felt that staring at her in a public place lacked delicacy. 

Toward the end of March Miss Hicks received a note. 
It contained a windfall. Flora Madden, once of Utica, 
now of Brooklyn, inclosed a ticket to Carnegie Hall. 

“T wouldn’t miss it for anything,” wrote Mrs. Madden; 
“but I’ve got to have some business friends of papa’s to 
dinner. Isold one toa speculator; but you take the other, 
dear! It’s to hear Vladimar—they say he’s wonderful!” 

Miss Hicks entered New York’s musical Mecca the fol- 
lowing night. She was shown by an usher to one of the 
most expensive seats—Mr. Madden sold a great many 
vacuum cleaners. 

All about her were ladies with jewels about their necks 
and nothing at all on their backs. They gave off faint per- 
fumes and bent to their escorts with charming, low-voiced 
murmurs. Miss Hicks, too happy to 
be conscious of her shortcomings 
in the matter of toilet, drank it all in 
rapturously. 

At last her attention was focused, 
with a thrill, on the stage. It centered 
on a giant piano, black as night, that 
blinked sleepily in the glare of the 
footlights. It seemed like some great 
beast, sullen, ominous, that crouched 
there—waiting. 

Gloved hands pattered like rain. 
The beast’s master had appeared. He 
was slender, pale, with dark, unfath- 
omable eyes. He drew his heels to- 
gether and made a funny foreign bow. 

“Why!” shrieked Miss Hicks. “It’s 
Scarecrow!”’ 

Fortunately the applause drowned 
her voice. Only those near her turned 
to frown. She never saw them. Her 
brain reeled as it assured her that it 
really was Scarecrow. 

The evening wasadream. Eventhe 
music, flooding the house like celestial 
wine, seemed a vague accompaniment 
to her thoughts. They were mostly 
questions. 

Why had he come to her for lessons? 
Why had he stumbled over simple lit- 
tle pieces? Why? Why? Why? 

She would not let him in when he 
came next day! . . . Of course she 
would, if only tofindout. . . . Maybe 
he was crazy—he was a genius and a 
foreigner! Maybe it was not safe to 
let him in! He had always been re- 
spectful, though—almost shy. She 
could call to that plumber in the store 
below if he got wild. . . . And she 
simply must find out! 

Leopold came serenely to his lesson. 
No; hardly that—he was never serene 
as he approached the flight of stairs 
that led to his hour with her; but he 
was, at least, unsuspecting. He did 
not associate her with the jeweled and 
rustling audience of the night before. 
He was not prepared to have her give 
him a wild look and get hastily behind 
the table. 

He moved across the room and stood 
uncertainly by the piano. 

““Lezzon?” he suggested timidly. 

Miss Hicks wet her lips with the tip 
of her tongue. She remained behind 
the table. 

(Concluded on Page 45) 
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ARLY in my Adminis- 
K tration Mr. MacVeagh, 
Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, instituted an expert investigation into the 
methods pursued in his Department, with a view to 
their betterment. In this work he had the active 
and efficient aid of Mr.Charles D. Norton, an assist- 
antsecretary. Secretary MacVeagh was able tosave 
nearly a million dollars a year by his changes and to 
reduce the number of employees by four hundred, 
without discharging anyone. He did this by not 
filling vacancies normally occurring. 

While I was engaged in the effort as President 
to cut down estimates I transferred Mr. Norton to 
the position of secretary to the President. He had 
not only this experience under Mr. MacVeagh but 
he had, before entering the Treasury Department, 
become familiar with the working of privately sup- 
ported municipal bureaus of research established 
to detect the waste of municipal funds and to point 
out proper business methods of avoiding it. 

At Mr. Norton’s suggestion I secured from 
Congress, in June, 1900, an appropriation of one 
hundred thousand dollars—‘‘To enable the Presi- 
dent more effectively to inquire into the methods 
of transacting public business, with a view to 
inaugurating new and changing old methods so as 
to obtain greater efficiency and economy therein, 
and to ascertain and recommend to Congress what 
changes in law may be necessary to carry into 
effect such results of his inquiry as cannot be 
carried into effect by executive action alone.” 

A preliminary inquiry was begun under Mr. 
Norton’s direction, with a view to deciding, first, 
how such a great task should be undertaken to 
make it most effective. Prior to that time one 
hundred and one special investigations of the 
Administration had been made by Congresses, be- 
sides hundreds of others carried on by standing 
committees. Many times the amount I requested 
had been spent in such inquiries. Much informa- 
tion had been developed that could be used for 
campaign purposes; but little change had been 
made in administrative methods. The financial 
and accounting methods introduced in the Administration 
of President Washington were still in use. From October, 
1910, to March, 1911, about twelve thousand dollars was 
spent in developing a plan for conducting the inquiry, at 
which time I went to Congress and asked that the appro- 
priation be extended until J uly, 1912, and that seventy- 
five thousand dollars be added, which was done. 


The Efficiency and Economy Commission 


NDER the plan proposed I organized a Commission of 
Efficiency and Economy, and secured the services of 
the following commissioners: 

Mr. Frederick A. Cleveland was made chairman. For 
years he had been conducting work in reorganization and 
revision of methods and procedure in large corporations, 
both public and private, and he had assisted Mr. Norton 
in the preliminary inquiry. 

Dr. Frank J. Goodnow was one of the best-known 
authorities on administrative law and had participated in 
the framing of codes such as the charter of New York. 
Since his service on the commission he has been special 
counselor on administrative law to the President of China, 
and has become president of Johns Hopkins University. 

Mr. William F. Willoughby had been in the Government 
service twenty years, having held such positions as Secre- 
tary of State and Secretary of the Treasury of Porto Rico; 
and at this time he was Assistant Director of the Census 
Bureau. 

Mr. Walter W. Warwick had spent years in the office 
of the Comptroller of the Treasury as Deputy Comptroller, 
and was then auditor of the Panama Canal project, under 
Colonel Goethals. 

Mr. Merritt O. Chance had also been in the Government 
service more than twenty years. He had been secretary to 
Mr. Root in the War Department, chief clerk in the Post 
Office Department, and auditor for the Post Office Depart- 
ment in the Treasury. 

Mr. Harvey S. Chase was a public accountant with 
engineering experience. 

Arrangement was made that all of these men should give 
their entire time, except Mr. Chase, who was on a part-time 
basis. No question was asked as to politics until about a 
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year afterward, when, on inquiry from a Democratic 
senator, I was amused to find that all except one held 
political views contrary to my own. 

To assist the commission, the codperation of the heads 
of Departments was enlisted, and associate committees 
of experienced members of the public service from each 
Department were appointed to work under the commis- 
sion, and to give it the benefit of their practical knowledge 
of the actual course of business in each office. 

The inquiries undertaken by this commission were of 
two kinds: 

1—Those which were for the purpose of getting together, 
in a systematic manner, information that would assist in 
making broad recommendations with respect to organiza- 
tion and management; 

2—Those in the nature of tests of efficiency and economy 
in the work of particular offices and establishments. 

The commission proceeded to find out exactly how the 
Government of the United States was organized in each 
of its various branches; what were the conditions under 
which the personnel was appointed and required to work; 
what provisions were made for planning work to be done 
and for financing the cost; and what were the methods of 
accounting and reporting. To these broad inquiries was set 
aside or allotted about one-half of the fund that had been 
made available. With what remained, highly concrete 
and intensive studies were made, which would lay the 
foundation for orders effecting changes in method. 

The first report of the commission sent to Congress 
made available in practical form, to officers and to the 
public, for the first time in our history the facts about how 
the Government is organized. This, when typewritten and 
bound, was a two-volume work. It carried the organiza- 
tion in each Department and subdivision down to the 
smallest working unit. Following the submission of this 
report, the inquiry was carried still farther; so that the 
President, a head of a Department or a member of Congress 
might find out, with the same ease that he would turn to a 
word in the dictionary, just how many men, of what class 
and salary grade, and in what working relation, were used 
on each battleship, at each military post, arsenal, navy 
yard, customhouse, internal revenue office, Indian agency, 
Government school, or other office or establishment, 


thereby accounting 
five hundred thous; 
ployees in the publie 

This information was gathered as of July 
It has not been published; but complete 
to be found in the office of the Civil Service 
mission for the Government as a whole, a 
departmental chief clerks’ offices for the 
Departments. 

Not only did the commission find out h 
Government was organized but also what 
was being done by each unit of organizatio 
bringing together these two sets of fa 
found that there was much duplication 4 
lapping of work, and that there were many 
of jurisdiction. For example, it was for 
seven Departments, besides the Isthmi 
Commission, were dealing with the gs 
providing facilities for transportation; 
Departments and three commissions wel 
with the subject of regulation of comm 
banking; that two Departments and the] 
of Congress were dealing with the sul 
copyrights and patents; that five Depart 
were dealing with subjects of agriculture, fon 
fisheries and the care of the public domain; 
five Departments were dealing with the 
of promotion and protection of public health 
that six Departments were dealing with 
ject of the care and education of the defe 
dependent and delinquent. 3 
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Wasteful Duplication of Work 


URGED the commission, in addit 

ceeding with its inquiry as to the pr 
reorganization, to make some special report 
ing definite saving by changing methods ¢ 
business in particular bureaus—not by 
covering the whole ground but merely by J 
illustration. I realized, as the comm 
me, that a thorough examination coverit’ 
whole governmental field would consume ft 
to ten years. I was, therefore, anxious # 
Congress on to make provision for such an investig) 
and I thought that, by giving a few concrete exam 
what could be done, the interest of Congress wo 
roused. 

With this in mind the commission gave its atten! 
the lighthouse service, the life-saving service, al 
revenue-cutter and deep-sea rescue service, and re 
that these three services were patrolling the )2 
same time, and were working under two differe 
ment heads; and that, if united in one, they could 
more efficient service and would cost the Gove! 
a million dollars less. " 

The commissioners made an exhaustive exami 
into the personnel of the whole civil service. They! 
report showing the economy and improved efficien 
superannuation system carried out by a mixture of! 
insurance and civil pension. They reported that, 
gress would vote the amount for salaries to be expel 
each bureau in a lump sum, to be allotted by! e | 
the Department under a reclassified service, the! 
the sums needed would be twenty per cent le 
Departments at Washington than they were, W 
service would be much more efficient. They estima 
two million dollars a year could be saved in this w 

They further reported that, if the necessity for 
mation by the Senate of the postmasters, collector: 
toms, collectors of internal revenue, land officers, at 
local representatives of the United States Gove 
in all parts of its jurisdiction were removed, as 1 
be by act of Congress, and if these officers we 
ered into the classified service by executive 
offices could be run by the present assistants in th 
fied service; that the places now filled by political 
ments could be entirely abolished; that the fun 
the Government in these offices would be better 
and a saving of four million five hundred tho 
annually could thus be made, even allowing fo 
per cent increase in the salaries of the assista) 

Anyone who has had experience with politi¢ 
ments to local offices knows in his heart that this 
one of the best that could be adopted. It 
help and purify national politics by minimi 
Federal patronage for partisan purposes. It wou 
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dent of wholly unnecessary worry and strain, and 
{ help congressmen and senators in the same way. 
he custom that has prevailed for generations, con- 
n and senators really make these appointments. 
tink that they are of some advantage to them 
ly. Asa matter of fact, in a majority of cases the 
or the discontinuance in public life of a congress- 
a senator by his own party is due to the enmities 
reated by the use of patronage. 
» controversy now going on between President 
ind the Senate were an issue between such a system 
recommended by the commission and the present 
the interest of all good people would be properly 
n the hope that Federal local patronage might be 
i. When, however, the controversy is merely 
one political faction and another with reference to 
iat neither ought to control, it is regarded as a 
political one, and of no particular public interest 
s it may affect the solidity and cohesiveness of 
J. 
-quiries of the commission developed the fact that 
ernment spends twelve million dollars annually 
raveling expenses of its employees, and that no 
ie effort has ever been made to reduce this by 
ickets. 
ody travels on a first-class ticket. By creating a 
issue transportation tickets and to make a general 
tent with all railroads and steamships, it would 
easy matter to save ten per cent or more, and this 
an an annual reduction of twelve hundred thou- 
‘ars; but the commission did not have time to 
e inquiry and develop the plans that would require 
on for their execution. 


Big Leaks Readily Stopped 


{ER merely illustrative instance of what such an 
*t commission can do was its report showing the 
that could be effected by a concentration of the 
yf public documents in Washington in an office 
railroad station, so as to avoid duplication of 
ation and deliveries; and it was made apparent 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars a year could 
‘in this way. The mere adoption of the use of 
nyelopes in the Departments at Washington, it 
1, would save the Government two hundred and 
sand dollars a year. It was reported that copying 
graph would save one hundred thousand dollars 
‘t was also pointed out that a small charge for 
cuments of many classes would greatly reduce 
le waste in printing and binding. 

st of receiving and opening, briefing, recording, 
ind distributing mail varied in the Departments 
‘t six dollars to eighty-one dollars and forty cents 
d. The range of cost in the Departments was 


| ae eos meetin) tees ee a. 2 $16.19 
| a DOOM OIXt heuer Fo. 44598 
ae LSS) wideventhiy ee ss. . 49.95 

tos) emebuphthte ee ee tok. , 81.40 


‘outgoing mail, leaving out the cost of preparing 
ding only briefing, recording, indexing, press- 
nd dispatching, the cost 
joa letters varied as 


} 

3 5.94 Fifth . . . $25.46 
(, 6.59 Sixth 32.45 
f 15.56 Seventh . . 36.25 
|. 17.22 Highth 69.89 


's doubtless true that con- 
40 the mail in the Depart- 
er, and that there must 
ces in cost for performing 
aple a function; but it is 
‘vident that the existing 
' are absurd, and that 
; be an excess of cost in 
le possibly there is too 
omy, reducing efficiency, 
The necessity for a uni- 
lard in what is substan- 
Same physical service is 
a crying one; and in 
g that standard we can 
substantial saving. 
umission looked into the 
thods of several bureaus 
jartment. It found that 
the bureaus the clerical 
ursued were twenty-five 
jad the times; that the 
jhaving to serve the con- 
‘ Congress, had directed 
m to the promptness 
jt members of Congress 
pin matters. affecting 
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some of their constituents. He was highly successful in 
speed and greatly pleased Congress. Legislation followed 
preventing the use of his large force of clerks in other 
bureaus and offices of the Department. 

The conclusion of the commission was that, by adopting 
modern methods, so as to furnish a reasonably efficient 
service and without excessively expensive speed, the cost 
of the bureau could be reduced from seven hundred and 
fifty thousand to four hundred thousand dollars a year. 
In four other offices the commission reported that a saving 
of fifty thousand dollars a year could be effected. 

By a change in the methods of filing, and by abolishing 
useless recording, the commission estimated that one million 
five hundred thousand dollars a year could be saved in the 
Washington Departments alone. 

The commission recommended that of six auditors all 
but one should be abolished; that the offices should be 
consolidated into an independent bureau, with the Comp- 
troller of the Treasury at its head; and that under this 
consolidation a saving of one hundred thousand dollars 
a year could be made and greater efficiency secured. The 
commission’s plan was to make this independent bureau 
a means by which the President, if the Government were 
properly organized, could secure a monthly comparative 
statement showing the efficiency and cost of performing 
similar functions in each Department. 

Then, by invoking the attention of the heads of those 
Departments in which the cost was too great, or at least 
by causing an investigation into why it was so great, he 
could keep his finger directly on the whole economy of the 
Executive Departments, and could stimulate the proper 
saving in various directions that would mean not only a 
large sum in the reduction of expense but also better atten- 
tion to the work of the Government. 

This would give the President an admirable means of 


judging the comparative effectiveness of Department and 


bureau heads. He could then have before him what the 
manager of every large business enterprise insists on hav- 
ing, if his business is properly conducted—a report at short 
intervals of just what is being done in every unit of organ- 
ized activities in the whole field of the business for which 
he is responsible. . 

The commission reported that, though it had scratched 
only the surface of the possible field of economy and had 
investigated only a very few of the offices, it could definitely 
point out where eight million dollars could be saved an- 
nually. It recommended executive orders—which were 
made—that did save the Government upward of two million 
dollars annually. As the cost of the commission’s inquiry 
for two years was not more than two hundred and sixty- 
three thousand dollars, it far more than paid for itself in 
such incidental results. 

The work the commission did was very heavy. It made 
a hundred and ten reports representing investigations of a 
thorough character, twenty-six of which were submitted to 
Congress by the President; and the rest were submitted 
to the President and Department heads. Twenty-seven 
other reports were in progress when the appropriations 
failed and the commission was obliged to give up its work. 
Of the twenty-six reports sent to Congress sixteen con- 
tained recommendations for legislation. Legislation was 
forthcoming on only one of those reports, and that was 
with qualifications which in a measure defeated the end. | 
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Others of the reports called for executive action alone or 
were made for information only. Thirty-six reports recom- 
mended executive action, and executive orders were issuedon 
thirty-one. The reports Isent to Congress by special message 
were printed in three volumes, and are available for present 
use by any subsequent commission or by Congress itself. 

Now I am perfectly well aware that these conclusions of 
the commission will be disputed. In pushing a reform we 
must expect always to encounter the opposition of perfectly 
sincere servants of the Government, of long experience, 
who have absorbed into their souls the idea that because 
business has always been done in a certain way it cannot 
be done in any different way. 

On the other hand, we must admit that business experts 
may learn much from such experienced servants as to the 
practical working of their offices. I concede that such 
experts, in the zeal of reformers and discoverers, may err in 
their estimate of the extent of the possible changes that 
will prove practical. 

One of the most powerful facts in our National Govern- 
ment is the jealous guard that each branch of the Govern- 
ment maintains over the jurisdiction it believes belongs 
to it. This is a wholesome state of mind. The House of 
Representatives, with which revenue bills must originate 
and in which appropriation bills do originate, is sensitive 
in a high degree to any suggestion that its control of ex- 
penditures should be curtailed. It is even nervous if plans 
of economy originate in any place but in its appropriation- 
committee rooms. 


Obstacles in the Way of Reform 


ltpeeeee criticizing the system of which it is such an 
important part, and recommending sweeping changes 
in methods in Departments for which it has appropriated 
money in successive years, do not meet an enthusiastic re- 
ception by appropriation committees. Their members are 
prone to find and point out the theoretical and unpractical 
character of expert plans of reform. They have had long 
experience under the old methods; and they feel that they 
must have a knowledge which no business expert or account- 
ant can have as to the wide and inevitable difference be- 
tween running a political machine, like a government of 
a people, and the conduct of a business for private profit. 

Doubtless they can point out a number of faults in the 
reports and recommendations of the commission, and it is 
human nature that they should rejoice more in doing this 
than in admitting that the expert commission has pointed 
out places for radical improvement. They themselves have 
made sincere efforts at retrenchment and reform, just as 
I did in cutting estimates; but, after many trials and with 
the appropriations mounting up, they have settled back in 
their chairs and asked: ‘“‘What’s the use? Waste is inevi- 
table in such a Government. It is part of the cost of the 
system under which we really derive great benefit and 
happiness for the people, and we must acquiesce in it and 
reconcile ourselves to it.’ 

I understand this attitude of mind and sympathize with 
it, but I do not think we ought to yield to it. When an 
opportunity is presented, at comparatively small expense, 
to have an expert investigation and extensive reports, and 
to receive a comprehensive plan for reorganization of 
Departments and bureaus and the adoption of modern 

business methods in spending public 
funds, we ought—all of us—to en- 
courage it. And, erroneous as some 
of the expert conclusions may be, 
we can certainly find much to adopt 
in what is proposed that will be 
useful. What I am urging is that 
we begin now. It is the work of a 
decade. It should be wholly non- 
partisan. We have made a start. 
Why should we stop? 

One great lack in our present 
governmental plan for economical 
and responsible expenditure of 

, money has been the absence of 
machinery for constructive work 
under responsible leadership. The 
most effective instrument that has 
ever been devised for locating offi- 
cial responsibility as to the financial 
condition of a Government has 
been what is commonly known as 
a budget. In this country we have 
never had a budget. 

For years there have been pro- 
posals looking toward a more 
systematic handling of estimates 
and acts of appropriation in Con- 
gress; but so long as Congress is 
looked to as the sole agency through 
which proposals are to be formu- 
lated we shall never have a budget 
in the sense in which the term is 
here used. As an instrument of 

(Concluded on Page 38) 
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Cuoo. Inu. July 1.19.14. 

EAR BRO.ED. You will half to excus this 
D pensil & they dont seem to be no ink in the 

bottle. your post cards come o k and you 
& Kate must of had 1 grand time up to mackinac 
and I and Minnie was sore we couldent go a 
long with you but I was right in the mist of fixing 
up the summer garden & Minnie says she dident 
have no close tho from the looks of the bills I got 
to day from the dept. stores she must of spend 
most of last mo. buying close but you been 
marred long enough to know what these women 
is tho I guess the irish girls dont come no wheres 
near the dutch girls when it come to spending 
money. When we was Ist. marred & I had the 
place on 31th. st. & was cleaning up 2 hunderd a 
mo. she spend most of that and I offten says to 
my self if Iever clean up 1 hunderd a mo. more 
I will be on easy st. but here I am cleaning up 
over $1000.00 a mo. in the new place & I dont 
have no more of it left then I did in the old days 
& she dont look no better. I dont know where 
would you of been at if you had of marred a 
dutch girl on your 1 hunderd & 50 a mo. but you 
was wise & picked out the right kind of a girl 
that dont throw a way all there money on close 
& Kate dont look so sloppy at that. 

Well Ed the reason I am writeing to you so soon 
after you got back to Det. is I want to tell you 
the news a bout I & Minnie and if this wasent 
your busy season I would ask you to come over 
here & spend the next 2 mos. and look after the 
place and you and Kate could live in the house & 
probly in joy the change but I know they must 
be a lot doing in your busness in Det. at this time 
of yr. and you dont want to over look Oso I cant 
ask you to pass up your busness on my acct. & 
we will half to shut up the house & leave Louis 
Shaffer in charge of the place & I hate to trust a 
dutch man to look after my busness & aspeshauly 
when I am opening the new summer garden but 
what else can I do & he is the only 1 that knows 
the ins & outs of the busness and dont drink 
nothing him self at lest hesays he dont & Inever_ . 
seen him with a drink in front of him. & besides him being 
Minnies cousin its to his intrust to run things right and 
not steal nothing off of me & he knows I will treat him 
right if he treats me right. besides if I found out that he 
was grafting off of me around the place I would brake 
him in 2 and he knows it & he knows it dont pay for no 
dutch man to monky with a irish man. 

But I havent told you where is it we are going to and you 
wont beleive it & I dont hardly beleive it my self only I 
know its true because all day yest. I was husling a round 
and stratening things up & seeing the boys and fixing up 
whats to be did at the primeries & I hate to be a way when 
the primeries comes off because they aint no body that can 
handle the boys like I if I do say it my self. I all ways 
figured a man was a sucker to make his wife a promise 
because they dont never forget nothing but I made Minnie 
a promise with out thinking & now I am getting payed for 
it. It come off last winter the time the boys wanted I 
should go down to french lick with them and they wouldent 
take no for a anser so I says to Minnie I was going down to 
french lick & she says I was not going un less I took her a 
long & I says that this here was going to be a stagg party 
and they wasent no skirts invited and then she says she 
wouldent let me go neither & we had it back & 4th. and 
finely she agrede I could go but she made me promise that 
I was to take her any wheres she wanted to go this summer 
and thats the only way I got her to leave me go down to 
french lick. 

Well the other day she sprung it on me and says do you 
remember what you promised me when I left you go down 
to french lick with them stews and I remembered all right 
but I says no what did I promise & she says you promised 
you would take me any wheres I want to go this summer & 
I says o yes I remember but things is going to be busy down 
to the place and I cant get a way for very long & where 
would you like to go to benton harbor or south haven or 
may be cedar lake or some wheres & we can stay a week. 
& she says I am not asking you where is it we are going 
because I know where it is & it aint to none of them places 
a round here & if your a good sport like your all ways 
clameing you will take me where I say. Then I says all 
right we will make it atlantic city or N. Y. city or niagara 
falls & we will stay 2 wks. and then she says if you will shut 
up your big mouth a min. I will tell you where is it where I 
want to go & then she sprung it on me & I would of dropt 
dead if it hadent of been a Sat. & things had to be looked 
after down to the place. Where do you think she says we 
was going no wheres but europe & Ist. I looked her in the 
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I Fell Out of the Birth 3 Times & the 3d. Time I Just Layed 
There on to the Floor and Rolled a Round 


eye to see was she may be kiding but she wasent kiding and 
so I says you must be crazy & did she think I was a million 
air & how could I leave the place all summer when the new 
summer garden was just open & she begin to bello and says 
I cared more for my busness then for she and I was a cheap 
sport and she knowed I was dirty with money but what 
good did it do her and if I was going to brake my promise 
she would brake hern that she made when we was marred 
& would go back to milwaukee & stay there till she found 
some body that was not tight with there money & she 
knowed of a hunderd men that would be tickelld to death 
to be in my place & I knowed she was telling the truth 


because they is that many right here in Chi judgeing from 


the way they lamp her when her & I go out any wheres to 
gather. May be I was a sucker to marry a dutch girl & a 
girl as pretty as her but I done it & I aint sorry and if these 
willy boys gets to fresh a round her I will brake them in 2. 
Well if I had of wanted to be mean I could of turn her down 
& after she pretty near drownd the house out crying she 
would of been o k again but I figured a promise was a 
promise and if a mans ever going to do some thing for any 
body his wife should ought to get in on it 1st. & it aint like 
T was broke & cant a ford it and we done a $1300.00 busness 
this last mo. and pretty near that good in may and Minnie 
knows it to. 

Well shes went up to milwaukee to brake the news to 
mother & all them other dutch men and she left me orders 
to go down to 1 of the steam boat co. & see what kind of a 
trip can we make. You can bet I wont go no futher then I 
half to. I wisht you & Kate could go a long with us but I 
know a trip like this here is going to cost more then you can 
a ford & if it wasent for youre leaveing your busness I would 
take you a long as our guest & pay for it but I know you 
will say no & its busness before plesure. Any way we will 
keep you posted & may be bring back a present for you 
& Kate. 

Well Ed. take good care of your self and go home nights. 

your Bro. 
Larry M. Burns. 


Cuoo. In. July 3.19.14. 

AR BRO. ED. I guess I put 1 over & I wont half to 

be a way all summer but only a little over 3 wks. & I 

will be keeping my promise at that. I went down town toa 
steam boat co. yest. and asked them what was the shortest 
trip they had to europe & back and they tells me I could go 
over to plymouth & England and that would take 6 days 
on the boat & I could start back the Ist. day after I got 
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there if I want to and get back here 2 we 
I left here but they wouldent hardly be nos 
in makeing a trip over there with out stayi 
wile so I & the man at the steam boat co. fig 
it out where we could spend 6 days getting 
to England & then stay there a wk. & tal 
Ireland and see some of the places uncle Jo 
use to tell us a bout & then come back or 
boat to N. Y. city and then if Minnie hasent 
enough travveling we can stop up to niagara 
on the way back home from N. Y. city or 
stop off in Det. & make you a little visit or I ¢ 
leave Minnie in Det. with you and Kate & ( 
home alone by my self. I thot it took more 
a wk. to get a crost the ocean or I woulde 
never made no holler in the 1st. place & it 
put me out none to be a way 3 wks. 
scared I would half to be a way 2 mos. 
the primeries. It will cost me a bout $240.0 
I & Minnie on the boat & that includs meal; 
thats in the 2d. cabin which is right behin 
1st. cabin so the wind is broke for us and it 
near so cold as if we had to ride in the 
cabin. Besides the 2d. cabin must be nea 
center of the boat where it aint such ri 
but some people that has did a lot of tray 
on the ocean likes ruff rideing and pays 
more money to ride up in the Ist. cabin. 
head end of the boat. All to gather w 

$240.00 for boat fair & meals and R. Bs 
every thing acrost the ocean & from he 
N. Y. city & back wont be over $500.00 for 
of us and theys X curshons on all the R. 
N. Y. city and back this time of year so 
it wont be up to my figure $500.00 and the 
if Shaffer takes care of it right should ot 
clear at lest 2 times that sum dureing th 

wile we area way. Theys a boat leaves }| 
city Tues. the 21 of the mo. and thats th! 
guess I & Minnie will take but I will half : 
if that dates all o k with her & that she air 
no dutch picknicks to go to a longa 
time. She is comeing back from milw: 
the 4th. and will be home when I 


buy the boat fair Monday. | 
Well Ed. enough for this time and hopeing you do} 
up against no full hands. 
Your Bro. 
L. M. Burns. 


Cuco. Inu. July 10.19 
'AR BRO.ED. Youwill excus this pensil I got! 
ink but the pen dont work good. Well Ed. 1 
put that over a bout going to England & Ireland a 
ing right back again because Minnie wouldent stand? 
says I was welshing & I says what do you mean by we 
I promised to take you any wheres you want to g 
says you want to go to europe so what kick you g 
ing because if Ireland & England is not europe 
they. Then she says You dont know if there e 
but that dont make no diffrunce because if th 
your going to take me I aint going for who ca 
them places. I says I am irish & thats why I wa 
Treland & she says yes your people was irish 
couldent never make no body beleive you was iri 
your nose turns the wrong way and you cant tal 
irish then I can and if you was to go over thei 
them you was irish they would run you out & be 
the irish is as tight as you I dont want to see ni 
them & I will give you your choise ether you ca 
on a real trip to europe or I will go up to milwé 
stay there. For a wile I felt like telling her to | 
waukee or some wheres else but you know how 
man dont feel like being nasty to a woman even | 
dont make no diffrunce what a fool she makes | 
self. So finely I give up argueing with her & let 
her own way and Monday I & her went down 
to the steam boat co. and heres what we got fram 
its all framed up. We are going all over the worl 
are going to see all they is to see and then sum & 
hole trip right here in a book. 
The trip what we are going to take is what the 
no. 2 & they will be 6 or 7 people going a long wit! 
dont know what is there name but Minnies got tl 
and we never seen them but the steam boat co. ! 
that we all was to go to gather & when a gang gos 
like that it dont cost no body so much mone} 
going to cost a plenty at that & if it costs so m 
with a gang I would hate to go a lone or I & Minnie 
to gather & no body with us. In the 1st. place 

N. Y. city to bremen & from there to Germany 


| 


_ 
, oat will be $70.00 a peace & that includs meals & 
ty are going to ride in the 2d. cabin & have the wind 
us. We dont stop at ether England or Ireland so 
a fast boat we are takeing & we leave N. Y. city 
as, the 23 of July & the name of the boat is prince 
‘atrina and we will be 7 days getting to bremen the 
so we should ought to get to bremen the 30 of this 
may be not till the 31. when ever we get to bremen 
ight on a train and go to handover a old town that 
e older then Chgo. but we dont only stop there a 
|1 day so I dont mind if its old and you know Det. & 
¢s both old but they got new hotels so whats the 
j:e and we probly wont half to stay over night any 
‘hen theys an other old town hildesheim thats a bout 
s handover & we wont stay there no longer then we 
— after we get out of there we go to Germany & 
jz we stay there 4 or 5 days but as Minnie says the 
| ord for beer is the same as the american so I will 
4 k and 1 of the places there that we got to visit 
uci & may be its a immatashon of the 1 in Chgo. 
Ltot a dance hall & tables & if thats right we will 
)good time. after we get threw germany we go to 
| & prague & Vienna & then we go up to Venice 
(hey got the boats in stead of the st. cars and the 
ase & I guess I can show them wops a thing or 2 a 
ing the spagety a way & then we spend 4 or 5 days 
1em wop lakes & may be I can catch a few musky 
| we go to switzerland & lucerne & then back to 
nd I dont see why should we go back unless they 
be we would of left some of our bagage when we 
ore. & some of the places we got to go to is 
rg & frank fort & may be while I am there I can 
eusice cheap for the place eh Ed. Then we go to 
cx: cologne & amsterdam and the hague where all 
,frunt countrys met to gather & fixed it up that they 
abe no more fighting back & 4th. and brussels & 
& then we finely get to Paris and we stay in Paris 
& they got a lot of places down in the book where 
ing to take us to in Paris but they dont look good 
Iwouldent be suprized if I snuck off by my self and 
, ttle sight seen only if I snuck a way and left Minnie 
ome of them french willy boys would probly get 
else she would go in to 1 of them Paris hat & dress 
start chargeing things like she does a round here 
te even worse burglers in Paris then in Chgo. & 
Id come back here looking swell probly but I 
a eat the free lunch down to the place the rest 
birt 


'we get threw Paris we go to a place called cher- 
here they got a steam boat co. that will bring us 
Y. Y. city & the hole trip costs us $395.00 a peace 
‘3 just wile we are in europe & dont includ the boat 


pt. Says He Knows Where Hes at But How Do We Know 
if He Knows or Dont Know 


fair over & back and thats a bout $140.00 a peace 
but the $395.00 includes the fair on the trains & 
boats we ride on in europe & the hotel bill but we 
got to pay for the drinks but the $395.00 includs 
guides to guide us a round & hacks to take us a 
round to diffrunt places only the guides probly 
talks there own languidge & they wont do me no 
good. & it dont includ tiping the waiters but if 
there any thing like the waiters down to the place 
they wont build no bungleohs off of what I give 
them. The trip will take us 64 days all to gather 
& I figure I will be lucky if I get off with less then 
$1200.00 figureing $1070.00 for boat & RB. R. fair 
& hotel bord bill & loging & the other $130.00 for 
drinks & what ever Minnie buys in Paris and may 
be a little present for your self. 

We leave here on the 21 of this mo. & we got 
X curshon rates 2 & from N. Y. city & the round 
trip is $26.00 a peace not includeing birth & meals 
on the train & I forgot to put that in wile I was 
figureing the expences so you see it will cost me 
nearer $1300.00 then $1200.00 & I guess a trip 
like that would bankrup you wouldent it Ed. so 
your lucky you dident marry no dutch girl or no 
pretty 1 thats got these nosions in there head a 
bout travveling. I wisht I had of stayed a way 
from french lick last winter because evry body 
accept I & Pat was on the wagon. 

I will be pretty busy before we start but may 
be I will get time to write to you from N. Y. 
city because I aint going to spend no time monking 
around before we take the boat. 

my regards to Kate & be good Ed. 

: Your Bro. 

Larry M. Burns. 


N. Y. city. July 22.19.14. 

) Bers BRO.ED. Here we are I & Minnie & 

Minnie is all dressed up likea horse and got 
a bunch of new close and she got them in Chgo. the day 
before yest. so the bill will be waiting to wellecome me 
home the last of Sept. The boys give me some send off & 
when I got on the train I dident know weather I was going 
to europe or oak park & Minnies folks from milwaukee was 
down to the train to see us off & I guess Minnie was sore 
a bout me being lit up but aman dont start for europe evry 
day & if I am spending $1300.00 I am going to get a run 
for my money. 

We got here this a m & come to the king charles hotel & 
thats where I am at now & Minnies takeing a nap & shes 
sore at me now because I turned her down when she wanted 
to get some money off of me to go over on Sth. av. & get 
more close & I turned her down because 
she dont know when to stop and shes got 
enough close now to start a dept. store & 
shes got a trunk a long with her besides 2 
suit cases and a grip she borrowed off of 
her mother that looks like it was boughten 
before the fire and all I got for my close is 
2 grips but I brung pretty near all the good 
close I got includeing the dress suit that I 
bought for the sullivan banquit & Ygadoz. 
shirts besides my sox & 3 changes of under 
ware and 1 doz. collars and a couple extra 
ties & my patent lether low shoes and a 
cap to ware on the boat & my over coat 
that Minnie made me bring a long tho we 
will be back home the last of Sept. and 
then of corse a couple of night gowns. I 
guess them other passengers on the boat 
will look at me when I get that old soup 
& fish on eh Ed. 

1st. thing this a m after we got our break- 
fast we went down to the steam boat co. 
N. Y. office & fixed things up and was 
interduced to the rest of the party that is 
going a long with us in our party and they 
is 7 of them besides I & Minnie and 2 of 
them is a marred couple & then theys a 
couple men that Minnie says is school 
teachers and 3 girls a bout 25 yrs. of age 
and pretty good lookers but they acted 
like they was proud & stuck on there self. 
I cant tell you there names but Minnies got 
them{wrote down some wheres. 

The steam boat co. man asked us how 
many cabins did we want & he looked 
right at me because I guess he figured I 
looked more like ready money then the 
rest of them and may be he thought I was 
paying all there fair and I says 1 cabin is 
all we want and he says I mean for the 
hole party & I says we are all going to 
gather in the 2d. cabin and he says how 
do you want to sleep and I says as good as 
we can & then 1 of the girls buts in & 
says us 3 girls is to gather and we want 1 
cabin and I says all right you can take the 
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She Begin to Bello and Says I Wasa Cheap Sport 


1st. cabin and pay the diffrunce besides brakeing the wind 
for us. I guess that woke her up because she dident say 
nothing more. Minnie horned in then and fixed up a bout 
our rooms while I was talking to 1 of the school teachers 
and he acts like a pretty good guy and we laughed & joked 
to gather while the rest of them was fighting over there 
rooms. I told him that story a bout the 2 irish men pat & 
mike that come over on the boat to gather & I thot he 
would bust laughing. After we was fixed up some of them 
went down to the dock to take a look at the boat but I 
figure I will see enough of it while I am onit & 1 & Minnie 
come back to the hotel to get rested up and tonight may be 
we will go to a pitcher show some wheres & I guess they 
must be some good ones a round here if you know where to 
find them at. 

Now I got to see a bout getting our bagage took down to 
the dock & speaking of bagage I musent forget to open up 
the trunk again & slip in a couple cakes of soap and a 
couple towls thats got the king charles printed on them 
and they is to good to use down to the place but we can 
spring them at home when Minnies folks or some body 
comes to visit. 

Well Ed. be good & dont take no wooden nickles & of 
corse you wont get no male from me till we get acrost on 
the other side of the ocean because they aint much chance 
of us runing in to a male box on the ocean eh Ed. With out 
no jokeing this is going to be a grand trip & I wisht you 
could go a long & may be some day I will have enough 
saved up so as I can take you a long on an other trip. With 
out no jokeing I wouldent miss this trip for nothing now I 
got started on it and just think of going a round the world 
& seeing all they is to be seen & I feel sorry for men that 
aint had my luck or aint good busness men like I or what 
ever it is that I owe my sucess to and cant take these trips 
but has got to stay in 1 place all the time and not never see 
nothing. But be good & give our regards the wifes & mine 
to Kate and dont take no wooden nickles & if you do geta 
chance run over to Chgo. & see how the place is getting a 
long but I guess Louis Shaffer will run things o k and he 
should ought to. 

Well be good Ed. 
Your Bro. 
Larry M. Burns. 


ps Dont worry a bout us because they say this steam 
boat co. dident never have no wreck & is the safest co. they is 
& they dont go near where them ice bgs. is at so they is not 
much danger of nothing going wrong & I am not worring 
because it dont get a man nothing to worry. Be good Ed. 
& dont take no bad money. 


on the prinzessin Katrina. 
July. 25.19.14. 
{Been BRO. ED. I bet you dident think you would 
get a letter from me so quick & I wouldent of knew 
enough to write 1 only I was walking a long the deck with 
prof. Baker 1 of the school teachers in our party and we 
come to a male box right on the boat and I dident know 
what it was at Ist. but I asked him & he told me and it says 
on it some thing in german or dutch and it means the male 
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closes for N.Y. city at noon evry day so I asked prof. 
Baker how they got the male back to N.Y. city and he says 
they put it in a bbl. & throw it over bord & the boats come- 
ing from the other way is suposed to pick up these bbls. & 
take them a long & there speed boats so it dont take them 
hardly no time at all to get back to N.Y. city so you will 
rec. this letter a lot sooner then if I maled it over acrost on 
the other side. 

Well Ed. this is some boat & its a bout 3 times as big as 
the city of benton harbor & its 4 storys high & 600 ft. long 
& has got electrick lights & they must have there own 
electrick light plt. on the boat or else they got wires conect- 
ing with the cabels on the bottom. & I am glad we pickt 
out the 2d. cabin in stead of the 1st because the Ist. cabin 
has got 4 hunderd pgrs. & we only got 330 so we aint so 
crowded but I was wrong a bout the 2d. cabin being back 
of the 1st. 1 because the 1st. 1 is right in the middle of the 
boat and they must begin numbring from the middle but 
it dont make no diffrunce because the weather has been 
grand & if we was in the Ist. cabin where they dont get no 
breeze we would probly suffakate. The book all so speaks 
a bout they being 4 saloons on the boat but I only seen 3 
of them so far but 3 is a plenty & if a man drinks all they 
got in 1 of them hes doing pretty good. I been all over the 
boat wile Minnie hasent did nothing but set in the parlor 
& walk up & down the deck a couple times a day & chin 
with the other skirts & I been trying to get her to livun up 
but nothing doing & may be she is sea sick but I dont see 
how even a woman could get sea sick because the weathers 
been grand & the oceans just as smoth as mich. av. prof. 
Baker who has been acrost before I dont know how many 
times showed me all over the boat from the engine room to 
the steerage where the steering is done at. I told Minnie a 
bout they being a jimnasum on the boat & she says I 
better go in there evry day & work some of the fat off of 
me & may be thats a good tip because I have fated up 
some since I got a chance to rest up my self & let others do 
the heavy work a round the place. The boat is 20 thous. 
horse power so prof. Baker tells me but I guess it gets a 
long better then 20 thous. horses would if they was pulling 
out here in the middle of the ocean. they got a wire lest 
tellegram on the boat & we get all the news from all 
countrys evry day but they aint been nothing from Chgo. 
as yet & I aint seen your name menshoned Ed. so may be 
they dont know who you are. Then they got a barber shop 
& them saloons I was telling you a bout and 2 or 3 rooms to 
smoke in & play cards & I am going to get in to a game 
tonight with some men I met on the boat & I wouldent 
play no cards if Minnie would livun up & pal a round with 
me but any way I am haveing the time of my life & if she 
aint haveing a good time with them skirts its her own falt. 

I wisht you could see the meals they hand out & no 
wonder they soak a man for the boat fair because the 
meals is included in it. I thot breakfast must be there big 
meal when I seen it but they come back at noon with 9 or 
10 corses & then at supper they hand you enough to choke 
a horse but they aint managed to choke me yet but Minnie 
makes me ware the soup & fish at supper because the 2 
school teachers done it the Ist. night & the collars enough 
to choke me. It is some swell dinning room where we eat 
at & its full of pretty pitchers drawed by a man named 
Louis Seize & there pretty good for a dutch man. Our 
party of 9 eats at 1 table but we dont all get there at onct 
most of the time but we was all there to supper to gather 
last night & we had a swell time because this here prof. 
Baker got after me to tell some storys & I told the 1 a bout 

the 2 irish men mike & pat that come 
acrost to gather on the boat & then I told 
them the 1 a bout the men driveing up to 
Fogartys house in the auto. and asking: 
weather Fogarty lived there but I dont 
know if I ever told you that 1 ornot. Two 
men drove up to Fogartys house in a auto. 
& 1of them run up and rung the door bell 
& Mrs. Fogarty come to the door & 1 of 
the men says does Fogarty live here and 
she says yes bring him in. you see she 
thot Fogarty was piped & they was bring- 
ing him home & the men was just friends 
of Fogartys & was trying to find him & so 
they asked his wife if thats where he lived. 
Any way I told them that 1 & 3 or 4 
others & I thot theyd bust laughing & 
then I asked them why dident we all go 
in the cafe to gather & make a night of it 
but the 3 girls says they was sleepy & 
Minnie had a date to play rummy with 
some of the skirts on the boat & the other 
man & his wife in our party is a couple 
grouchs & so I & prof. Baker & the other 
school teacher set down to gather in the 
cafe & told storys & histed a few till it was 
time to go to bed. Ilerned all the names 
of our party & the 3 girls is miss hendricks 
& lamont & griffith from What Cheer iowa 
so why should they be swelled on them self 
& I guess there o k when you know them 
better. prof. Baker is 1 of the school 
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teachers & the other is prof. Hunter & they teach school in 
some collige in O. & the marred couple is mr & mrs cham- 
bers from down south some wheres. at supper last night 
this chambers asked me what busness was I in & I was 
getting ready to tell him when Minnie horns in & says I 
was a dr. & prof. Baker & Hunter both knowed she was 
kiding because I all ready told them a bout the place but 
I dont know if they give it a way to the others or not but 
I guess chambers fell for the dr. stuff o k because he begin 
asking me a bout hay feever & if Minnie hadent of change 
the subjeck I would of been up against it. 

Well Ed. its time to go down & wash up & put on the 
soup & fish & get in on the big feed and after supper I will 
see how the cards is runing & if I can help pay expences. 
Minnie coped $3.00 out of the rummy game last night so if 
she can win I should certinly ought to because she plays 
cards like a cow. any way I will make them go some. 
regards to Kate & watch your step & dont slip. 

Your Bro. Larry M. Burns. 


on the prinzessin Katrina. 
July 26. 19.14. 

EAR BRO. ED. I only been up 1% hour & its 11.30 but 

I dident get no to much sleep because we had some 
seshon last night & it dident brake up till 6 this a m but I 
trimmed them for $120.00 and in a $1.00 limit game at that 
& they was all men I never seen before & at 1 time I was 
$130.00 a head of the game & would of gave anything to 
have it broke up because I was so sleepy I couldent hardly 
keep my eyes open but I dident feel like quiting way a head 
because they was a pretty nice bunch of gents I was playing 
with. I dident hold no real big hands all night outside of 1 
ace full & 1 ten full but I helped evry pair I drawed to 
pretty near & no body helped against me when I had the 
openers. They was $30.00 in the pot I coped with the ten 
full & that was the bigest pot they was & 1 guy filled a 
flush that time & an other had 8 kings to go in on. prof. 
Baker set behind me till he got to sleepy to set up. He kept 
calling me dr. Burns and pretty soon the hole table were 
calling me doc but as long as I was winning I dident care if 
they called me hinky dink. I wisht I could grab off $120.00 
evry night wear on the boat both comeing & going & the 
trip wouldent hardly cost me nothing. I told prof. Baker 
that when I seen him out on deck a wile a go but he says I 
was lucky to get 14 that much in a mo. playing with 2d. 
cabin pgrs. because they wasent genally dirty with money. 
He says he wouldent be suprized if that 1 game broke the 
most of them but they wasent no body handed me noiou 
but I will be careful next time. 

The weather keeps on grand & the oceans as smoth as 
glass & the capt. says we may probly get in to bremen a 
head of time but I dont care now & I aint in no hurry as 
long as I keep on catching my 3d. man. 

This is just a short note & I aint had no breakfast yet & 
you will half to excus the pensil but I dont know where it is 
they keep there pen & ink. So long Ed. & dont take no 
counter fit money. Your Bro. 

L. M. Burns. 


on the prinzessin Katrina. 
July 28. 19.14. 
EAR BRO. ED. Minnies livund up finely Ed. may be 
because the trips pretty near over and wear geting 
near germany & I guess shes been home sick & she may be 
thinks bremen will be some thing like milwaukee. I took 
them for $40.00 more in the game yesterday p m & I coped 
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$15.00 last night but I would of got more if I had: 
sooner only Minnie woke up and wanted I shou| 
rummy with her & the 3 girls & I had to do it thor 
a rummy game just like its name & espeshaly wi 
play with women. The 8 girls was all calling me dr 
& you cant never tell me they dont know I ain 
because they couldent hardly help from laughing ey 
they says dr. & they kept asking me what to do 
feever & other kinds of dizees & I kided a long with 
told them the cure for evry thing they brung up 
them when they had hay feever the only thing to 
to hit the hay & I thot theyd bust laughing bu 
time Minnie thinks I got them fooled & when I tol 
the state room that they was wise she says they w; 
shes trying to kid somebody and shes‘a bout the 
thats geting kided out side of may be mr. & mrs. ch 
I was in a hurry to get in to the real game so when 
girls asked was we tired of playing rummy I say; 
kind of tire sum & finely they cut out the game h 
miss Hendricks says that miss Griffith was a shark 
ing fortuns with cards & did I want my fortun 
corse I had to say yes tho I could of told my fortu 
lot quicker if they had of let me run a long to the bi 
well miss griffith told my fortun & she says Iam, 
make a lot of money more money than I ever dr 
bout & that I am going to have nothing but go 
from now on & it was a pretty good fortun but 
they aint nothing in that bunk tho some people b 
When she got threw I says how much was it &: 
$.50 & I wasent going to be no cheap skate so I gi 
1 dollar & told her to buy some candy & she} 
money & of corse Minnie balled me out for it whe 
in the state room where I went to get my mone: 
geting in to the p g game & Minnie says if I am 
money a way to women I wont half to leave ho 1 
thats willing to take it but if miss Griffith wasent 
girl Minnie wouldent of cared if I had of gave he 
stead of $.50. Well my luck started all o k but as] 
game only lasted a little wile and I only got a Wi 
$15.00 but thats a lot better then looseing $15.00. 
Today Minnies been after me to walk up &d 
deck all the time & we must of walked 70 miles &: 
walking but I cant see nothing in walking up & do 
they aint no new senery but nothing but the same 
look at all the wile & when you see it onct you 
ways. I will walk all she wants me to when we g| 
they is something to see say in germany or Paris. | 
well Ed. the trips pretty near over I mean seo 
& its been a grand trip & if any body ever tells you 
libel to get sea sick or not in joy evry minut of 
tell them there off there nut. 
Kindest regards to Kate & dont take no bad m¢ 
Your Bro. Larry M. 
ps when I say a man in joys evry minut of t 
mean he in joys it if hes after a rest because aia 
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nothing doing on a trip like this & a man woul 
tired if it wasent for the p g game but its allo kf 
that wants to get a way from busness & not 

excitmunt for a wile. 7 


on the prinzessin Ki: 
July 30.19.14. | 
RO.ED. Well Ed. here we are and we do 
where we are & this was the day when we 
to land in bremen but we aint in no bremen or ni 
else as yet and they aint no telling when we will; 
tho the capt. says we will get ther. 
after tomorrow at night & that | 
days late but how are you goil) 
weather the capt. is telling the 
he knows where hes at becaus 
telling the truth when he says 
get in a head of time & he wa 
the truth when he says they wol 
weather all the way. I wisht Ii 
stayed home from french lick la 
& I wouldent of been here. 
I guess the worst is over now & 
it wasent I would tie a peac 
round me & jump over thes 
the rotten things that could 
hapend allready so the worstm 


see if you think they had a li 
sore. prof. Baker asked me t 
some storys & I started off wi 
bout pat & his wife haveing t 
bout there pig and the story 
very good so I thot I would w 


Flynn & the burgler & they 4 
nothing wrong a bout the stor 
them 2 words but the 8 girl 
beat it and so did mr. & mrs 
& Minnie says where do you 
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i'CHED now upon 
business venture 
/at would require 
omitting attention 
to prosper, it may 
‘fined that I had 
‘sure for the social 
sof the Honorable 
| shocking as these 
ye to one’s finer 


‘ite bluntly, I gave 
as for his loose be- 
he previous eve- 
ublicly ogling and 
-as an equal one 
ae didn’t know. 

7 amazement, in- 
* being heartily 
_of his licentious- 
und him recalci- 
tubborn asamule 
and with a low 
inning that I had 
yen him credit 


‘osthenes was the 
cutler,”’ said he, 
apoleon worked 
ial boat, what? 
ou say so your- 
juggins, what? 
were being upper 
‘t classes among 
“Whatrot! And 
‘rth America. I 
‘ad telling you straight I’m going to take it up.” 
ed by these reckless words, I could only say, 
2 oblige,’ meaning to convey that whatever the 
nericans did the next Earl of Brinstead must not 
ions one doesn’t know, whereat he rejoined tartly 
8 to stow that piffle! 
‘low quite alarmed I took the further time to call 
knap-Jackson, believing that he if anyone could 
Honorable George to his better nature. He, too, 
ted, as I had been, and at first would have put the 
firely upon the shoulders of Cousin Egbert; but 
was obliged to admit that the Honorable George 
ften shown a regrettable fondness for the society 
8 that did not matter, especially females, and 
“eases of the typing girl and the Brixton millinery 
‘ith either of whom he would have allied himself 
ge had not his lordship intervened. Belknap- 
yas quite properly horrified at these revelations. 
no sense of noblesse oblige?” he demanded, at 
uoted the result of my own use of this phrase to 
‘unate man. Quite too plain it was that noblesse 
ud never stop him from yielding to his baser 


ast be tactful then,’’ remarked Belknap-Jackson. 
| appearing to oppose him we must yet show him 
ily who in Red Gap. We shall let him see that we 
dards which must be as rigidly adhered to as 
older civilization. I fancy it can be done.” 
yl fancied not, yet I forbore to say this or to 
painful interview, particularly as I was due at 
1 States Grill. 
sorder of that morning had done me handsomely, 
ny opening to have been a social event long to be 
od, and describing the costumes of a dozen or 
2smartly gowned matrons, quite as if it had been 
oe My task now was to see that the Grill 
0 the high level of its opening, both as a social 
‘ifone may use the term—and as a place to which 
would ever turn for food that was food. For my 
2on the raccoons had prepared under my direc- 
k and kidney pie, in addition to which I offered 
‘ and a pudding of high nutritive value. 
| d astonishment the crowd at midday was 
dat my staff could serve—several of the Hobbs 
'g at school—and the luncheon was received 
n of approval by the business persons who 
ot only were there drapers, chemists and shop- 
out solicitors and barristers, bankers and estate 
all quite eager with their praise of my fare. To 
2 I explained that I should give them but few 
t these would be food in the finest sense of 
ng that the fault of the American school lay 
a too-great profusion of dishes, none of 
Sequence could be raised to its highest power. 
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Telling You Straight I’m Going to Take it Up’? 


So sound was my theory and so nicely did my simple- 
dished luncheon demonstrate it that I was engaged on the 
spot to provide the bimonthly banquet of the chamber of 
commerce, the president of which rather seriously proposed 
that it now be made a monthly affair, since they would no 
longer be at the mercy of a hotel caterer whose ambition 
ran inversely to his skill. Indeed after the pudding I was 
this day asked to become a member of the body, and I now 
felt that I was indubitably one of them—America and 
I had taken each other as seriously as could be desired. 

More than once during the afternoon I wondered rather 
painfully what the Honorable George might be doing. I 
knew that he had been promised to a meeting of the 
Onwards and Upwards Society, through the influence of 
Mrs. Effie, where it had been hoped that he would give a 
talk on country lifein England. At least she had hinted to 
the members that he might do this, though I had known 
from the beginning that he would do nothing of the sort, 
and had merely hoped that he would appear for a dish of 
tea and would stay quiet, which was as much as the North 
Side set could expect of him. Induced to speak, I was 
quite certain he would tell them straight that country life 
in England was silly rot and that was all to it. Now, not 
having seen him during the day, I could but hope that he 
had attended the gathering in suitable afternoon attire, 
and that he had divined that the cattle person’s hat did 
not codrdinate with this. 

At four-thirty, while I was still concerned over the pos- 
sible misadventures of the Honorable George, my first 
patrons for tea began to arrive, for I had let it be known 
that I should specialize in this. Toasted crumpets there 
were and muffins, and a tea cake rich with plums, and 
tea—I need not say—which was all that tea could be. 
Several tables were filled with prominent ladies of the 
North Side set, who were loud in their exclamations of 
delight, especially at the finished smartness of my service, 
for it was perhaps now that the profoundly serious thought 
I had given to my silver, linen and glassware showed to 
best advantage. I suspect that this was the first time many 
of my guests had encountered a tea cozy, since from that 
day they began to be prevalent in Red Gap homes. Also 
my wagon containing the crumpets, muffins, tea cake, jam 
and bread and butter, which I now used for the first time, 
created a veritable sensation. 

There was an agreeable hum of chatter from these early 
comers when I found myself welcoming Mrs. J udge Ballard 
and half a dozen members of the Onwards and Upwards 
Society, all of them wearing what I made out to be a 
baffled look. From these I presently managed to gather 
that their guest of honor for the afternoon had simply not 
appeared, and that the meeting after awaiting him for two 
hours had dissolved in some resentment, the time having 
been spent chiefly in an unflattering dissection of the 
Klondike woman’s behavior the evening before. 


“He is a naughty man 
to disappoint us so cru- 
elly,” declared Mrs. Judge 
Ballard of the Honorable 
George, but the coquetry 
of it was feigned to cover 
a very real irritation. I 
made haste with possible 
excuses. I said that he 
might be ill, or that im- 
portant letters in that 
day’s post might have de- 
tained him. I knew he 
had been astonishingly 
well that morning, also 
that heloathed letters and 
almost practically never 
received any; but some- 
thing had to be done. 

“A naughty, naughty 
fellow!’’ repeated Mrs. 
Ballard, and the members 
of her party echoed it. 
They had looked forward 
rather pathetically, I saw, 
to hearing about country 
life in England from one 
who had lived it. 

I was now drawn to 
greet the Belknap- 
Jacksons who entered, 
having the pleasure of 
winning their hearty ap- 
proval for the perfection 
of my arrangements. As 
the wife presently joined 
Mrs. Ballard’s group, the 
husband called me to his 

table and disclosed that almost the worst might be feared 
of the Honorable George. He was at that moment, it 
appeared, with a rabble of cow persons and members of the 
lower class gathered at a stockade at the edge of town 
where various native horses fresh from the wilderness were 
being taught to be ridden. ; 

“The wretched Floud is with him,”’ continued my 
informant, “also the Tuttle chap, who continues to be 
received by our best people in spite of my remonstrances, 
and he yells quite like a demon when one of the riders is 
thrown. I passed as quickly as I could. The spectacle 
was—of course I make allowances for Basingwell’s igno- 
rance of our standards—it was nothing short of disgusting; 
a man of his position consorting with the herd!” 

“He told me no longer ago than this morning,’”’ I said, 
“that he was going to take up America.” 

“He has!” said Belknap-Jackson with bitter emphasis. 
“You should see what he has on—a cowboy hat and chaps! 
And the very lowest of them are calling him ‘Judge’!”’ 

“He funked a meeting of the Onwards and Upwards 
Society,” I added. 

“TI know, I know! And who could have expected it in 
one of his lineage? At this very moment he should be con- 
ducting himself as one of his class. Can you wonder at my 
impatience with the West? Here at an hour when our social 
life should be in evidence, when all trade should be for- 
gotten, I am the only man in the town who shows himself 
in a tea room; and Vane-Basingwell over there debasing 
himself with our commonest sort.” 

All at once I saw that I myself must bear the brunt of 
this scandal. I had brought hither the Honorable George, 
promising a personage who would for once and all unify 
the North Side set and perhaps disintegrate its rival. I 
had been felicitated upon my master stroke. And now it 
seemed I had come a cropper. But I resolved not to give 
up and said as much now to Belknap-Jackson. 

“I may be blamed for bringing him among you, but 
trust me. If things are really as bad as they seem, I’ll get 
him off again. I’ll not let myself be bowled by such a silly 
lob as that. Trust me to devote profound thought to this 
problem.” 

“We all have every confidence in you,” he assured me; 
“but don’t be too severe all at once with the chap. He 
might recover a sane balance even yet.” 

“T shall use discretion,’ I assured him; “but if it proves 
that I have fluffed my catch, rely upon me to use extreme 
measures.” 

“Red Gap needs your best effort,’”’ he replied. 

At five-thirty, my rush being over, I repaired to the neigh- 
borhood where the Honorable George had been reported. 
The stockade now contained only a half score of the 
untaught horses, but across the road from it was a publie 
house or saloon from which came unmistakable sounds of 
carousing. It was an unsavory place, frequented only by 
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cattle and horse persons, the proprietor being an aban- 
doned character named Spilmer, who had once done a 
patron to death in a drunken quarrel. Only slight legal 
difficulties had been made for him, however, it having been 
pleaded that he acted in self-defense, and the creature had 
at once resumed his trade as publican. There was even 
public sympathy for him at the time on the ground that 
he possessed a blind mother, though I have never been able 
to see that this should have been a factor in adjudging him. 

I paused now before the low place, imagining I could 
detect the tones of the Honorable George high above the 
chorus that came out to me. Deciding that in any event 
it would not become me to enter a resort of this stamp, 
I walked slowly back toward the more reputable part of 
town, and was presently rewarded by seeing the crowd 
emerge. It was led, I saw, by the Honorable George. , The 
cattle hat was still down upon his ears, and to my horror 
he had come upon the public thoroughfare with his legs 
encased in the chaps—a species of leathern pantalettes 
covered with goat’s wool—a garment which I need not say 
no gentleman should be seen abroad in. As worn by the 
cow persons in their daily toil they were only just possible, 
being as far from true vogue as anything could well be. 

Accompanying him were Cousin Egbert; the Indian, 
Tuttle; the cow persons, Hank and Buck; and three or 
four others of the same rough stamp. Unobtrusively I 
followed them to our main thoroughfare, deeply humiliated 
by the atrocious spectacle the Honorable George was mak- 
ing of himself, only to observe them turn into another 
public house entitled The Family Liquor Store, where it 
seemed only too certain, since the bearing of all was highly 
animated, that they would again carouse. 

At once seeing my duty, I boldly entered, finding them 
aligned against the American bar and clamoring for drink. 
My welcome was heartfelt, even enthusiastic, almost 
every one of them beginning to regale me with incidents of 
the afternoon’s horse breaking. The Honorable George, it 
seemed, had himself briefly mounted one of the animals, 
having fallen into a belief that the cow persons did not try 
earnestly enough to stay on their backs. I gathered that 
one experience had dissuaded him from this opinion. 

“That there little paint horse,’”’ observed Cousin Egbert 
genially, “‘stepped out from under the judge the prettiest 
you ever saw.” 

“He sure did,’ remarked the Honorable George with a 
palpable effort to speak the American brogue. “A most 
flighty beast he was—nerves all gone—I dare say a hopeless 
neurasthenic.”’ 

And then, when I would have rebuked him for so shame- 
fully disappointing the ladies of the Onwards and Upwards 
Society, he began to tell me of the public house he had just 
left. 

“T say, you know, that Spilmer chap, he’s a genuine 
murderer—he let me hold the weapon with which he did 
it—and he has blind relatives dependent upon him, or 
something of that sort, otherwise I fancy they’d have sent 
him to the gallows. And by gad, he’s a witty scoundrel, 
what! Looking at his sign, leaving the settlement, it reads 
Last Chance; but entering the settlement, it reads First 
Chance. Last chance and first chance for a peg, do you see 


what I mean? I tried it out; walked both ways under the 
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sign and looked up; it worked perfectly. Enter 
the settlement: First Chance; leave the settle- 
ment: Last Chance. Do yousee what I mean? 
Suggestive, what! Witty! You’d never have 
expected that murderer Johnny to be so keen. 
Our own murderers aren’t that way. I say, 
it’s a tremendous wheeze. I wonder the press 
chaps don’t take it up. It’s better than the blind 
factory, though the chap’s mother or something 
is blind. What ho! But that’s silly! To be 
sure one has nothing to do with the other. Isay, 
have another, you chaps! I’ve not felt so fit in 
ages. I’m going to take up America!”’ 

Plainly it was no occasion to use serious words 
to the man. Heslapped his companions smartly 
on the backs and was slapped in turn by all of 
them. One or two of them called him an old 
horse! Not only was I doing no good for the 
North Side set, but I had felt obliged to consume 
two glasses of spirits that I did not wish. Sol 
discreetly withdrew. As I went the Honorable 
George was again telling them that he was going 
in for North America and Cousin Egbert was 
ealling, ‘‘Three rousing cheers.” 

Thus luridly began, I may say, a scandal that 
was to be far-reaching in its dreadful effects. 
Far from feeling a proper shame on the following 
day, the Honorable George was as pleased as 
Punch with himself, declaring his)intention of 
again consorting with the cattle and horse per- 
sons and very definitely declining an invitation 
to play at golf with Belknap-Jackson. 

“Golf!” he spluttered. “You doit, and then 
you’ve directly to do it all over again. I mean 
to say one gets nowhere. A silly game, what!” 

Wishing to be in no manner held responsible 
for his vicious pursuits, I that day removed my 
diggings from the Floud home to chambers in 
the Pettengill block above the Grill, where I 
did myself quite nicely with decent mantel ornaments, 
some vivacious prints of Old World cathedrals and a few 
good books, having for body servant one of the Hobbs 
lads, who seemed rather teachable. I must admit, how- 
ever, that I was frequently obliged to address him more 
sharply than one should ever address one’s servant, my 
theory having always been that a serving person should be 
treated quite as if he were a gentleman temporarily per- 
forming menial duties; but there was that strain of lowness 
in all the Hobbses which often forbade this—a blending of 
servility with more or less skillfully dissembled imperti- 
nence, which I dare say is the distinguishing mark of our 
lower-class serving people. 

Removed now from the immediate and more intimate 
effects of the Honorable George’s digressions, I was 
privileged for days at a time to devote my attention exclu- 
sively to my enterprise. It had thriven from the beginning 
and after a month I had so perfected the minor details of 
management that everything was right as rain. In my 
catering I continued to steer a middle course between the 
British school of plain roast and boiled and the too-often 
piffling French complexity; seeking to retain the desirable 
features of each. My luncheons for 
the tradesmen rather held to a cut 
from the joint with vegetables and 
a suitable sweet, while in my din- 
ners I relaxed a bit into somewhat 
imaginative salads and entrées. 
For the tea hour I constantly strove 
to provide some appetizing novelty, 
often I confess sacrificing nutrition 
to mere sightliness in view of my 
almost exclusive feminine patron- 
age, yet never carrying this to an 
undignified extreme. 

As a result of my sound judg- 
ment, dinner giving in Red Gap 
began that winter to be done almost 
entirely in my place. There might 
be small informal affairs at home, 
but for dinners of any pretension 
the hostesses of the North Side set 
came to me, relying almost quite 
entirely upon my taste in the selec- 
tion ofthemenu. Although at first 
I was required to employ unlimited 
tact in dissuading them from 
strange and labored concoctions 
whose photographs they fetched me 
from their women’s magazines, I at 
length converted them from this 
unwholesome striving for novelty 
and laid the foundations for that 
sound scheme of gastronomy which 
to-day distinguishes this fastest 
growing town in the state, if not in 
the west of America. 

It was during these early 
months, I ought perhaps to say, 
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that I rather distinguished myself in the mat 
relish, which I compounded one day when there ¥ 
round of beef for luncheon. Little dreaming of th 
tude of the moment, I brought together English 
and the American tomato catsup in proportions * 
reasons that will be made obvious I do not here 
together with three other and lesser condimen 
identity also must remain a secret. Serving this 
cold joint I was rather amazed at the sensation it 
My patrons clamored for it repeatedly and a 
wished me to prepare a flask of it for use in his he 
following day it was again demanded and other 
were made for private supplies, while by the e! 
week my relish had become rather famous. Fi 
suggestion from Mrs. Judson, as she overlooked 
aration of it one day from her own task of poli 
glassware. | 
“Put it on the market,” said she, and at once 
inspiration of her idea. To her I intrusted the fo 
procured a quantity of suitable flasks while in 
home she compounded the stuff and filled them. 
no mind to claim credit not my own, I may now 
this rather remarkable woman also evolved th 
the label, including the name, which was pasted 
bottles when our product was launched. 5 
Ruggles’ International Relish she had name 
a moment’s thought. Below was a print of myf 
from an excellent photographic portrait, folloy 
brief summary of the article’s unsurpassed e 
together with a list of the viands for which it 
mended. As the International Relish is now a 
history—the demand for it having spread as fi 
Chicago and those places—I may add that it 
capable woman again who devised the large p! 
hoardings, in which a middle-aged but glowing 
in evening dress rebukes the blackamoor who k 
his dinner for not having at once placed Rie 
national Relish upon the table. The genial an 
the diner and the apologetic concern of t 
excellently depicted by the artist, the original « 
for which I paid a stiffish price to the leading ar 
of Spokane—now adorning the wall of my sittin 
It must not be supposed that I had been fr 
these months from annoyance and chagrin at, 
in which the Honorable George was conductl 
In the beginning it was hoped both by Belkna 
and myself that he might do no worse than m 
with the rougher element of the town. I mean 
suspected that the apparent charm of the 4 
persons might suffice to keep him from any 
alliance with the dreaded Bohemiar set. So 
abstained from this he might still be perceived ¢ 
homes, despite his regrettable fondness for low 
Even when he brought the murderer, Spilmer, to 
him at my place, the thing was condoned as 
grotesquery in one who of unassailable socia 
might well afford to stoop momentarily. 
I must say that the murderer—a heavy-Jov 
of husky voice and quite lacking a forehea 
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this occasion with an entirely decent restraint 
, quite in contrast to the Honorable George, who 
an expansively naive pride in his guest, seeming 
e world to know of the event. Between them 
consumed a fair bottle of the relish. Indeed the 
rable George was inordinately fond of this, as a result 
ich he would often come out quite spotty again. 
a Egbert was another who became so addicted to it 
is fondness might well have been called a vice. Both 
i the Honorable George would drench quite every 
_with the sauce, and Cousin Egbert, with that 
t directness which distinguished his character, would 
y sop his bread crusts in it or even sip it with a 
spoon. 
_have intimated, in spite of the Honorable George’s 
ions with the slum characters of what I may call Red 
East End, he had not yet publicly identified himself 
1e Klondike woman and her Bohemian set, in conse- 
+ of which—let him dine and wine a Spilmer as he 
—there was yet hope that he would not alienate 
{from the North Side set. 
ntervals during the early months of his sojourn 
us he accepted dinner invitations at the Grill from 
cial leaders; in fact, after the launching of the 
ational Relish, I know of none that he declined, but 
evident to me that he moved but half-heartedly in 
sher circle. On one occasion, too, he appeared in the 
's of a lounge suit of tweeds instead of his dress 
sand with tan boots. The trousers, to be sure, were 
nber hue, but the brown boots were quite too dread- 
amistakable. After this I may say that I looked for 
ag, and my worst fears were soon confirmed. 
gan as the vaguest sort of gossip. The Honorable 
;it was said, had been a guest at one of the Klondike 
’s evening af- 
[he rumor crys- 
. He had been 
‘o meet the Bo- 
set at a Dutch 
and had gone. 
lingered until a 
ur, dancing the 
an folk dances— 
th he had shown 
tising adapta- 
and conducting 
generally asthe 
tl of Brinstead 
not have done. 
{ repeated his 
‘pairing to the 
's house both 
mand evening. 
‘become a con- 
lsitor. He had 
‘Tegrettably of 
ness of a meet- 
‘e Onwards and 
ls Society he 
mded. He was 
woman’s toils. 
‘gossip of this 
was naturally 
dignation, and 
leaders of the 
ide set were so 
y placed that 
‘8 every reason 
talingit. They 
id their atten- 
heunfortunate 
2king to leave 
an unoccupied 
‘or afternoon. 
ithe gravity of 
ae ackson alone remained finely judicial. 
Situation is of the gravest character,” he confided 
but we must be wary. The day isn’t lost so long 
ssn’t appear publicly in the creature’s train. For 
ent we have only unverified rumor. As a man 
wn, Vane-Basingwell may feel free to consort with 
Ompanions and still maintain his proper standing. 
it as all right-thinking people must, under present 
litions he is undoubtedly free to lead what is 
louble life. We can only wait.” 
vas the state of the public mind, be it understood, 
time of the notorious and scandalous defection of 
sand obsessed creature, an occasion which I can- 
thout shuddering, and which inspired me to a 
t was later to have the most inexplicable and 
lg consequences. 
plays had been numerous with us during 
ith the natural result that many after-theater 
ere given by those who attended, among them 
‘Side leaders, and frequently the Klondike 
ith her following. On several of these occasions, 
he latter brought as supper guests certain 
es of the theatrical profession, both male and “ 
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female—she apparently having a wide acquaintance with 
such persons. That this sort of thing increased her unpop- 
ularity with the North Side set will be understood when I 
add that now and then her guests would be of undoubted 
respectability in their private lives, as theatrical persons 
often are, and such people as our smartest hostesses would 
have been only too glad to entertain. 

To counteract this effect Belknap-Jackson now broached 
to me a plan of undoubted merit, which was nothing less 
than to hold an afternoon reception at his home in honor of 
the world’s greatest pianoforte artist, who was presently 
to give a recital in Red Gap. 

“T’ve not met the chap himself,” he began, “‘but I knew 
his secretary and traveling companion quite well in a 
happier day in Boston. The recital here will be Saturday 
evening, which means that they will remain on Sunday 
until the evening train east. I shall suggest to my friend 
that his employer, to while away the tedium of the Sunday, 
might care to look in upon me in the afternoon and meet 
a few of our best people. Nothing boring of course. I’ve 
no doubt he will arrange it. I’ve written him about it.” 

“Rather a card that will be,” I instantly cried. “Rather 
better class than entertaining strolling players.” Indeed 
the merit of the proposal rather overwhelmed me. It 
would be dignified and yet spectacular. It would show the 
Klondike woman that we chose to have contact only with 
artists of acknowledged preéminence and that such were 
quite willing to accept our courtesies. I had hopes, too, 
that the Honorable George might be aroused to advantages 
which he seemed bent upon casting to the American winds. 

A week later Belknap-Jackson joyously informed me 
that the great artist had consented to accept his hospitality. 
There would be light refreshments with which I was charged. 
Isuggested tea in the Russian manner, which he applauded. 
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“And everything dainty in the way of food,” he warned 
me. “Nothing common, nothing heavy. Some of those 
tiny lettuce sandwiches, a bit of caviar, macaroons— 
nothing gross—a decanter of dry sherry, perhaps a few of 
the lightest wafers; things that cultivated persons may trifle 
with—things not repugnant to the artist soul.” 

I promised my profoundest consideration to these 
matters. 

“And it occurs to me,” he thoughtfully added, “that 
this may be a time for Vane-Basingwell to silence the slurs 
upon himself that are becoming so common. I shall beg 
him to meet our guest at his hotel and escort him to my 
place. A note to my friend: ‘The bearer, the Honorable 
George Augustus Vane-Basingwell, brother of his Lord- 
ship, the Earl of Brinstead, will take great pleasure in 
escorting to my home ” Youget theidea? Notbad!” 

Again I applauded, resolving that for once the Honor- 
able George would be suitably attired even if I had to 
bully him. And so was launched what promised to be Red 
Gap’s most notable social event of theseason. The Honor- 
able George, being consulted, promised, after a rather sulky 
hesitation, to act as the great artist’s escort, though he 
persisted in referring to him as that piano Johnny, and 
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betrayed a suspicion that Belknap-Jackson was merely 
bent upon getting him to perform without price. 

“But no,” cried Belknap-Jackson; “I should never 
think of anything so indelicate as asking him to play. My 
own piano will be tightly closed and I dare say removed to 
another room.” 

At this the Honorable George professed to wonder why 
the chap was desired if he wasn’t to perform. “All hair and 
bad English—silly brutes when they don’t play,” he de- 
clared. In the end, however, as I have said, he consented 
to act as he was wished to. Cousin Egbert, who was pres- 
ent at this interview, took somewhat the same view as the 
Honorable George, even asserting that he should not 
attend the recital. 

“He don’t sing, he don’t dance, he don’t recite; just 
plays the piano. That ain’t any kind of a show for folks to 
set up a whole evening for,” he protested bitterly; and he 
went on to mention various theatrical pieces which he had 
considered worthy, one among them I recall being entitled 
The Two Johns, which he regretted not having witnessed 
for several years, and another called Ben Hur, which was 
better than all the piano players alive, he declared. But 
with the Honorable George enlisted, both Belknap-Jackson 
and I considered the opinions of Cousin Egbert to be quite 
wholly negligible. 

Saturday’s Recorder, in its advance notice of the recital, 
announced that the Belknap-Jacksons, of Boston and Red 
Gap, would entertain the artist on the following afternoon 
at their palatial home in the Pettengill addition, where a 
select few of the North Side set had been invited to meet 
him. Belknap-Jackson himself was as a man uplifted. He 
constantly revised and re-revised his invitation list; he 
sought me out each day to suggest subtle changes in the 
very artistic menu I had prepared for the affair. His last 
touch was to supple- 
ment the decanter of 
sherry with a bottle of 
vodka. About the 
caviar he worried quite 
fearfully untilit proved 
upon arrival to be'fresh 
and of prime quality. 
My man, the Hobbs 
boy, had under my in- 
structions pressed and 
smarted the Honorable 
George’s suit for after- 
noon wear. The car- 
riage was engaged. 
Saturday night it was 
tremendously certain 
that no hitch could 
occur to mar the affair. 
We had left no detail 
to chance. 

The recital itself was 
quite all that could 
have been expected, but 
underneath the enthu- 
siastic applause there 
ran even amore intense 
fervor among those for- 
tunate ones who were to 
meet the artist on the 
morrow. 

Belknap-Jackson 
knew himself to be a 
hero. He was elabo- 
rately cool. He smiled 
tolerantly at intervals 
and undoubtedly ap- 
plauded with the least 
hint of languid proprie- 
torship in his manner. 
He was heard to speak 
of the artist by his first name. The Klondike woman and 
many of her Bohemian set were prominently among those 
present and sustained glances of pitying triumph from those 
members of the North Side set so soon to be distinguished 
above them. 

The morrow dawned auspiciously, very cloudy, with 
smartish drives of wind and rain. Confined to the dingy 
squalor of his hotel, how gladly would the artist, it was 
felt, seek the refined cheer of one of our best homes, where 
he would be enlivened by an hour or so of contact with our 
most cultivated people. Belknap-Jackson telephoned me 
with increasing frequency as the hour drew near, nervously 
seeming to dread that I should overlook some detail of his 
refined refreshments, or that I should not have them at his 
house on time. He telephoned often to the Honorable 
George to be assured that the carriage with its escort 
would be prompt. He telephoned repeatedly to the driver 
chap to impress upon him the importance of his mission. 

His guests began to arrive even before I had decked his 
sideboard with what was, I have no hesitation in declaring, 
the most superbly dainty buffet collation that Red Gap had 
ever beheld. The atmosphere at once became tense with 
expectation. (Continued on Page 51) 
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The Business Outlook 


die new year looks better as we get into it. The econ- 
omists at Washington are, of course, partly right in 
insisting that the business situation is a state of mind— 
which is precisely what makes it so unmanageable. We 
had as much money in 1914 as in 1918; as many people 
ready to produceand tosell. Farms yielded as abundantly; 
and if mines yielded less abundantly it was partly because 
the nation, feeling lumpish, had less appetite for copper, 
coal and iron. The ores were there, ready to be got out 
if anybody wanted them. 

The big fact, to which no psychological explanation 
applies, is that exports of merchandise fell off about fifteen 
per cent; but we are doing rather better than that now. 
Outside New York, where speculation counts heavily, 
bank clearings the country over were only four per cent less 
than in 1913. 

Railroad revenues declined about seven per cent; but 
the Interstate Commerce Commission’s sanction of a small 
advance in Eastern freight rates shed a rather more cheer- 
ful light on that darkspot. The steel industry, as measured 
by the make of pig iron, suffered a shrinkage of more than 
twenty per cent; but the latest reports show that orders 
at the mills are increasing. We have the advantage of 
unusually cheap money and are picking up considerable 
salvage from the European débacle in the way of orders 
for army supplies. 

Above all, the country, so far as we can gather, is feeling 
more confident. We shall probably have a heavy account 
to settle later on, due to Europe’s withdrawal of capital 
from American enterprises; but that is deferred. Mean- 
time we are on rather better terms with ourselves. Poli- 
tics and business, for the time being at least, are not so 
aggressively shaking their fists at each other. The shock 
of war has been pretty well taken up. 

The difference between a good year’and a poor one is 
measured by ten or fifteen per cent. A comparatively 
small push one way or the other accomplishes it. Booms 
are not made to order, and we are not looking for a boom; 
but the new year looks decidedly better. 


The Respectable Revolution 


ERSONS who deprecate radical political agitation 

should remember that since last July the most exten- 
sive revolution in human affairs of which there is any record 
has taken place. Ten million men have quit their accus- 
tomed productive occupations and devoted themselves 
heartily to destruction. The most crack-brained syndi- 
calist, in his most expansive moment, never dreamed of a 
general strike approaching the proportions of this one or 
involving a thousandth part of its social cost. 

Over no inconsiderable region in Europe it has become 
accepted law that if a man wearing one sort of clothes 
shoots at a man wearing another sort, not only that man 
but the house which covers him and all its male inmates, 
without the least regard to their complicity in his act or 
their entire innocence, shall be destroyed. What anarchist 
ever thought of setting up that sort of rule? It is now a 
crime for an Englishman to trade with a German or pay 
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him money. By an Act of Parliament an Englishman 
may be taken from his home, tried and executed by a mili- 
tary tribunal, though the civil court next door is open as 
usual. 

All over Europe, by common opinion, an able-bodied 
young man’s refusal to participate in killing fellow Chris- 
tians is the most dastardly course he can pursue. As a 
rule, it will bring upon him more contempt and wrath than 
is usually visited on a murderer. 

No such extensive and deep-reaching revolution in 
human affairs has been known before. And its immediate 
motive is merely to make life pleasanter and more secure 
for members of the Hapsburg family. 


Why Not Try the Bus? 


TRAPHANGING is as distinctively American as base- 

ball. We blame it all on the greed of our traction 
companies, but it is partly an unavoidable product of 
conditions in many American cities that are beyond the 
control of the companies. When nearly everybody wishes 
to travel at the same time, in the same direction, and 
by the same conveyances, rush-hour crowding is probably 
unavoidable. 

To provide street-car, elevated or subway seats for all 
those who pour into the financial district in New York or 
the loop district in Chicago within an hour and a half 
every morning is probably out of the question for a com- 
pany that must earn interest on its bonds. 

The European precedent is always held up to our envy; 
but your nickel—or its Continental equivalent—does not 
always get you a seat over there. Straphanging is by no 
means unknown in model Berlin. Two expedients that 
London experience has approved find little favor here— 
the double-deck street car and the motor bus. 

It is hard to say why the latter should be virtually 
unknown outside of New York, and not very extensively 
used there, unless generally bad pavements furnish the 
answer. The New York busses receive no more passengers 
than they have seats for; and in good weather they are 
pleasanter than any other public conveyance. Bus projects 
are occasionally heard of in other cities, but make little 
progress. Transportation at morning and evening in 
America is cheap, but has nothing else to recommend it. 


God’s Idle Houses 


qtee value of church property in the United States, 
according to the Census Bureau, increased from ten 
dollars and seventy-nine cents a head in 1890 to fourteen 
dollars and ninety-three cents in 1906, at which date it 
amounted to a billion dollars. 

It would be easy to pick statistics in other fields that 
show a larger total and a more rapid gain, but not so easy 
to find another equally large investment that is used for 
such a small part of the time. A great part of the church 
property is occupied, at most, ten hours a week; and an 
important part of the increased investment in sixteen years 
represents competitive building—one denomination put- 
ting up a finer structure just because some other denomina- 
tion has done so. 

In the sixteen years, also, the number of denominations 
increased from a hundred and forty-five to a hundred and 
eighty-six, embracing two hundred and twelve thou- 
sand church organizations. The number of Protestant 
ministers increased by forty-seven per cent, or nearly 
fifty thousand in number, and the average pay of all 
those covered by the report on that subject was a little 
over fifty dollars a month. Skilled workmen consider that 
pay inadequate and are privileged to live and dress as 
cheaply as they please; but a minister is not. 

Extensive unification of Protestant churches would be 
the most hopeful sign in the religious field that we can 
think of. Movements in that direction start now and then, 
but make comparatively little headway. 


The Right to Work 


Vi ee estimates put the number of unem- 
ployed in New York at three hundred and fifty thou- 
sand, and in Chicago at something less than half of that 
number; while various other cities reported a proportion- 
ate number of idle hands. These men had as much right 
to work as anybody else, but we do not know how they 
could have enforced it. 

Employees—particularly in the mining line—frequently 
talk about the right to work as though it were something 
as indubitable as the Treasury’s obligation to redeem a 
greenback; as though a laborer were privileged at any time 
to step up to the window and say: “ Here’s my day’s work, 
give me two dollars!” But where is the window? The 
same employees quit work whenever it suits their inter- 
est. Of course nobody has any more right to work than to 
do anything else. Who is under the least obligation to give 
you a job, or can rightfully require you to take any job 
you do not want? 

There is nothing more natural about the right to work . 
than about the corresponding right to say under what 
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conditions you will work; in fact, there are no 
rights. There is no record of a society in which a 
any rights that his fellows did not permit. Th 
enforceable right to work anywhere, exceptunder conc 
that are largely determined by others. 1 

This is as true of a bank president as of a day la 
The real dispute is simply as to who shall determi 
conditions of work. 


Radical and Conservative 


| pte ae: eas it does not necessarily follo 
to be radical is to be right, or that to be conser 
is to be wrong. Marcus Alonzo Hanna still stands | 
type of a conservative politician. His name passe 
synonym for what radicals most abhor. To speak 
Hanna régime is to suggest extreme domination of 
by Big Business. Yet the record discloses no act or 
tion of Hanna’s that was particularly destructive t 
body’s life, liberty and pursuit of happiness. Orga 
and conducting the campaign of 1896 was his mos 
spicuous political feat. | 
We suppose nobody whose judgment need be co: 
now doubts that the free-silver theory he defeate 
tained far more peril to the well-being of the mass of 
in the United States than anything Hanna ever 
wished to do. If anything not actually demonstra 
experience can be said to be proved, we can now sa 
fidently that the radical was wrong and the conser 
was right. | 


Farm Accountancy | 


TS Department of Agriculture puts the vie 
chief necessaries of life consumed by an averag 
family each year at a little under six hundred dolla 
over four hundred dollars’ worth of these necess: 
contributed by the farm itself, leaving only a hundr 
seventy-four dollars’ worth to be purchased by the 
That suggests one difficulty with the average farm 
keeping: It consists of only a cash account. A gooc 
farmers can tell, with approximate accuracy, how 
money they received and paid out during a year 
number that have even an approximate notion of 
of articles consumed on the farm is much smaller. 
so much for my hogs,” a farmer may tell you; but 
ask what he might have got for the feed they co 
he answers: ‘Oh, I raised that myself.” 
And there are still many more farmers who haver, 
notion as to how much cash they received and dis’ 
They know only how much they have left at the enc 
year. In farming, as much as in banking or railr 
good bookkeeping is the foundation of real econor’ 
efficiency. Stuffing eight dollars’ worth of corn - 
skin and selling it for seven dollars and a half is ce 
not profitable. Di 
A great amount of money is lost yearly in milc 
simply because the owners do not know what eacl 
of cream they sell has actually cost them. A pro} 
very simple set of books would show at once whic 
yielded a profit and which were merely peramb 
corncribs. 
A dollar invested in a blank book and a pen wW 
the best investment many farmers could make. — 


What Will End the War : 


ROM the military and financial points of view 
of the war is in sight. The belligerents have; 
seven months and neither side has gained any adv 
that definitely tips the scale in its favor. | 
That Germany can conquer the Allies seems imp 
That she can keep on fighting them almost inde 
seems highly probable. Financial exhaustion om 
side must be a matter of some time. As we havere 
before, a nation that possesses a printing press and! 
of white paper can go on fighting for years afte 
money and credit are gone. The Confederate Sta' 
no money worth mentioning to begin with, and foug 
desperate stubbornness for more than three years 
treasury as bare as Mother Hubbard’s cupboard. G 
can do the same. ; 
Even with Italy and Rumania in the field the ¢ 
against Germany and Austria is relatively less for! 
than that which Frederick faced at the beginning 
Seven Years’ War. It is possible that Germany © 
this another seven years’ war. , 
However, other factors, we believe, are making {¢ 
this year. The appalling losses of the war must be 
deep into the mind of each belligerent. The fact 
a needless and senseless war—as the German Crow] 
termed it—must be slowly coming home. With 
military nor financial collapse, the lust to fight 
exhaustion. vd 
A turn of fortune in the field that would 
ignored last autumn may very well be ac 
spring as a sufficient reason for peace. In spite 
tary experts, we are looking for peace this yea 
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\NCE is enduring all the ravages of war with 
yand courage, England is making war with a con- 
(2 that is simply astounding. She is covering her 
e palm of one hand, and she keeps the other 
» pocket with an air that plainly indicates that 
/enty more to lose and everything to win. She 
}inging Belgian refugees in at the rate of two 
|a day, although no one knows what she will do 
)\. For the Belgians refuse to emigrate to Canada. 
; equally determined not to settle in England; 
e they inclined to enter domestic service, where 
{d be more than welcome. But they are now 
the same hospitality in England which she has 
‘o them from the beginning. And she is certainly 
no benefit at all from them. 
I believe, has any nation accomplished so stu- 
. charity or in a spirit more becoming. But I 
it never could have been done without the aid 
adred and sixty thousand English women who 
ally done the work of taking care of them. For 
es are alive; they were not to be packed and 
iy until the war should be ended. 
government could place a million foreign guests 
1 country unless the women of that country 
te doors of their homes and their hearts to 
om. 
vate individual one may resent the assurance of 
vain at this time when every other nation in the 
is trembling upon its foundations; but as an 
ed observer of events one must confess admira- 
othing else for what she has actually achieved. 
‘countries involved in this strife England is the 
-and naturally she acts that way. The sorrow 
y incident to the struggle are really out of sight. 
here, of course, but unless you know where to go 
‘m you hardly see them at all. 
‘ets of this war are probably more apparent in 
/ than in London, where there is a system for 
ithe poor which could not be maintained in our 
‘But I venture this, not as a criticism but 
‘eall attention to another effect of war upon 
art of society. The cheerfulness of these people 
queer under the circumstances. It is like find- 
‘crowd at a funeral; for every day you read the 
vo or three hundred Englishmen who have died 
» the safety of this jolly crowd. 
iris dreadful, but 
‘right on trying to 


|, you see,” said 


By Corra Harris 


Peace Commission will not be to settle these terrible losses 
but merely to determine who shall bear the heaviest burden. 

Questions will be asked, of course, about the dumdum 
bullets, and the airship raids upon noncombatants. But 
what will be the good of such inquiries? The bullets have 
done their work, the bombs have fallen and killed innocent 
people. The most that can come of such an investigation 
will be a charge of bad manners, a breach of etiquette in 
“civilized” warfare. No indemnity will restore the dead. 

And, after all, why complain of these comparatively 
insignificant outrages when the real ruin has been accom- 
plished by the regular armies according to the best manners 
and customs in this business of killing? 

Some people who do not understand the occult side of 
warfare will also want to know why, if Germany wished 
to help Austria punish Servia for the death of the Arch- 
duke, did she march with all her forces in another direc- 
tion, across Belgium and against France, where nobody’s 
archduke had been murdered. Whatever explanation is 
given, it will not affect the facts that Belgium has been 
destroyed and France devastated. It will not restore 
Louvain nor the Cathedral at Rheims nor the men who 
have perished, nor will it give back the burned homes to 
the women and children. 

And suppose the military power of Germany is crushed, 
what will be the good of that if the theory of militarism 
survives anywhere in the civilized world? The thing is 
monstrous by any name. There should be a Sullivan Law 
for nations as well as for individuals. The unit in law is 
the nation, not the individual. 

If the nation which breeds the man fights and burns and 
plunders to get what it wants, why should not the:man 
kill and burn and steal to get what he wants? Chiefly 
because he has not a million men back of him to insure the 
“honor” of the crime. So war unsettles every standard of 
justice in the name of justice, and on a scale so tremendous 
that it is literally impossible to restore the balance. And 
that is not all of it nor the worst of it. War unsettles social 
standards, exalts force at the expense of those who have 
not the strength to withstand it. 

At the present time in France the civilian must keep 
in the background. Every cart, carriage and foot pas- 
senger in any road in France must not only get out of the 


‘man to me as she 
'y for the theater. 
‘ And I thought 
at Frenchwoman 
sons in the army 
»me: “We make 

th lest we weep.”’ 
sladling out soup 
‘sand poor people 
aid it. 
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The Iron Cross 


road at the sight of a military equipage, but must stand 
humbly still till the great thing goes by. The soldier, 
though he may be a fool with rings in his ears, is greater 
than the scholar, or the artisan, or any other mere citizen. 
The idea is: “I’m saving the country; get out of my 
way!” The fact is, he is devastating the country which 
the citizen will be a long time Saving after the soldier is 
done devastating it. 

The men who die in the fight are heroes, but those who 
survive will not be so fit to endure the long siege of life 
after the strife is ended. For war makes men intemperate. 
Itinforms them with military standards of honorand virtue, 
which are not the standards of honor and virtue in times 
of peace. The soldier especially too often makes a sorry 
workingman for all we hear of changing swords to plow- 
shares. And too often he makes only a casual husband to 
his wife. It is not good for any man to have his sense of 
personal entity augmented by that of thousands of fighting 
men on both sides of him. He seldom recovers from that. 
After the army disbands he returns to his fireside, only one 
man, but still with that illusion of power inside. Having met 
a terrific emergency with a warrior’s courage, he does not 
afterward so readily meet the long-drawn-out emergencies 
of earning his own living and providing for his family 
without martial music. The fireside is a dull place, effemi- 
nate. He has acquired the camp instinct. He must 
““mess’’ with other men, and he is apt to do that, as long as 
he lives, at the expense of his wife and children. 


War and the Parasite Class 


pee is the history of men who have been soldiers in all 
ages. They are often not the best citizens in times of 
peace. They are often not the best husbands or the wisest 
fathers, because there is no superior officer to see that every 
man does his duty every day for the next forty years. 

There is only one class of men and women who are not 
affected by war as I have seen war. It does not make them, 
because there is nothing in them to make. It does not 
destroy them, because there is nothing in them to destroy. 
They are not always rich nor are they necessarily idle, but 
they are always parasites of one sort or another, people 
who have no life of their own and who subsist either emo- 
tionally or literally upon the vitality of other people. They 
are often industrious, but this is the form of their industry — 
preying upon others. They are often emotional, but this 
is the form of their sensi- 
bility—feeling what others 
suffer for pastime, not suffer- 
ing themselves. 

The men of this class 
never fight, but they profit 
through the adversity of 
those who do fight. The 
women of this class never 
wear mourning, because 
they are the women of these 
men who do not die for their 
country and who live only for 
themselves. They are to be 
found in every country at 
all times, but always living 
at the expense of those who 
are struggling and dying. 
Fortunately they are not in 
the majority. If they were, 
nations could not exist. 

After close contact with 
the women in the war zone 
and as careful study as I 
am capable of making con- 
cerning the conditions which 
face them, I can see only one 
advantage for them growing 
out of this struggle. That is 
the necessity they will labor 
under of facing the inevita- 
ble with no protection worth 
the name, and no strength 
except that which they find 
in themselves. Afterall, this 
is an immense advantage to 
those who have the courage 
to grasp it. 

The theory of modern civ- 
ilization has been to protect 
women as much as possible 
from the hardships of life, to 
keep them in idleness and 
comfort, to desiccate them 
mentally and morally and 

(Continued on Page 69) 
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Toole, president of the Illinois, Iowa and Pacific 

Railroad. His square and heavy-jawed face, framed 
on three sides by a mop of iron-gray hair and grizzled 
muttonchop whiskers, was dark with wrath; and he 
surveyed the board as though defying contradiction. 

“Monstrous! Simply monstrous!” echoed Judge 
Croomb, sagely wagging his shiny head. 

“Tt’s an everlasting disgrace to the United States!”’ 
Mr. Toole added passionately; ‘‘and if a revolution 
is necessary to change it, by heck, I’ll shoulder my 
musket with the next fellow in spite of my sixty-four 
years!’’ Hesmote the table smartly with his knuckles 
to emphasize it. 

Simon Childers, president of the famous Childers 
Sewing Machine Company, who sat on the other side 
of Judge Croomb, observed very gravely: ‘I don’t see 
how we can stand it much longer.” Mr. Childers was 
a little man, and the sallow skin was 
drawn so tightly over his face that it 
suggested an economical purpose to 
use no more than was just necessary 
to cover the bones. His nose was 
sharp and his upper lip came out at 
an angle, as though it had started to 
be a beak. He spoke with dry, re- 
strained deliberation, in contrast to 
Mr. Toole’s vehement utterance. “If 
the Republic don’t destroy it,” he 
added, “‘it will destroy the Republic.” 

That epigram pleased ponderous 
Judge Croomb and dumpy, ruddy 
Thomas Runion so much that they 
nodded approval in unison, Mr. Run- 
ion thoughtfully plucking the white 
paintbrush whisker that adorned his 
round chin. - 

“It’s the second bridge they’ve 
blown up for us,’ William Temple 
remarked with a discouraged air. 

“And it was a miracle that they 
didn’t send a passenger train into the 
river, killing hundreds of people!” 
Abram Toole put in hotly. “Our 
detectives have proved that this an- 
archistiec labor union bought the 
dynamite. Who else had any motive 
to do it? They ask us to find the 
particular man who put the bombs under the bridge—as 
though it made any difference what particular man did it! 
That whole murderous crewis responsible. If I had my way 
about it I’d say to’em: ‘Blow up another bridge and we’ll 
take every officer and director of your union and stand ’em 
against a wall in front of a firing squad!’ That’d stop it 
quick enough.” 

“T don’t know,” observed Mr. Childers, ‘‘that I’d stop 
with any one particular union. They all connive at it more 
or less. I’d make all organized labor responsible for every 
outrage of that sort. Make ’em all responsible and they’ll 
stop it. They’re the only people who can stop it. They’re 
on the inside. They can find out what’s going on if they 
want to. If dynamiters and cutthroats are getting the 
offices in a union, labor men know it. They can know it if 
they want to. Make them responsible and they will know 
it. Put it up to them to keep the criminals out.” 

Up to that time Furbush had not spoken. He now 
observed calmly: 

“But, you see, criminals may be profitable to them for 
the time being. Take this union: It’s got a reputation for 
blowing things up. No employer wants his things blown 
up. Probably there are many cases where an employer has 
granted the union’s demands because he was afraid of it— 
and where he wouldn’t have granted the demands if he 
hadn’t been afraid. I suppose the dynamiter’s argument 
to the individual members of the union is: ‘Why should 
you bother about a bridge being blown up now and then? 
The bridge is nothing in particular to you. You don’t own 
it. And you get your five or six dollars more a week.’ Toa 
mechanic five or six dollars more a week means an increase 
of twenty or twenty-five per cent in his income—equal, 
say, to increasing a millionaire’s fortune by a quarter of a 
million. I know there are some millionaires who, if you 
should offer them a profit of a quarter of a million, wouldn’t 
inquire too particularly as to just where that profit came 
from.” 

“A millionaire or anybody else who blew up a railroad 
bridge ought to be hung!” declared Mr. Toole hotly. 

“No doubt,’ Furbush assented indifferently, as though 
the subject slightly bored him. ‘I was only pointing out 
that the individual labor man—same as most everybody 
else—is inclined to stick by the fellow who he thinks is 
putting money in his pocket.” 


[* infamous! Simply infamous!” cried Abram 


“I’ve Done a Lot of 
Tolerably Raw 
Things and 
Everybody Knows 
it; But That 
Doesn't Handicap 
Me When I Want 
to Do Another 
Raw Thing” 
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“That brings it back to my contention,” said Mr. Chil- 
ders. ‘You’ve got to make the unions, as a whole, 
responsible. They’re the people who can stop it. You’ve 
got to make ’em stop it!”’ 

“T don’t see how you’re going to do that,’’ Mr. Toole 
grumbled. ‘‘ We have no control over labor unions.” 

“The law should be enforced,’ said Judge Croomb 
solemnly. 

“Exactly!’’ Mr. Toole assented with emphasis. “It 
isn’t strong enough or broad enough or hot enough to meet 
the case; but, such as it is, it ought to be enforced. I tell 
you, gentlemen,” he went on vehemently, “this thing has 
got to be stopped some way. It’s got to be. It’s simply 
infamous! Bridges blown up; passengers’ lives endan- 
gered—it’s past endurance. As soon as this board comes 
to order for the transaction of business I shall move that 
we appropriate a hundred thousand dollars, or so much of 
it as necessary, to run down the miscreants who planted 
that bomb and land them in the penitentiary.” 

He glowered at Furbush with a rather personal chal- 
lenge; and the others about the board, with a little 
tightening of the nerves, felt that another clash between 
the two men impended. The last board meeting had been 
very. unpleasant. 

“T’m not very strong for the law myself,” Furbush 
replied with his slightly bored air. “I’ve never known the 
law to stop me from doing anything that I really wanted 
to do.” 

“‘Some people have more respect for it,’’ Mr. Toole 
retorted tartly. ‘I shall insist on my motion.” 

“Well,” Furbush replied very coolly, “‘I’velet youamuse 
yourself by getting us into a strike at a very inconvenient 
time; and if you insist on amusing yourself a little more, at 
the road’s expense, by hunting dynamiters, probably T’ll 
not object.” 

It was certainly an insulting speech, and Mr. Toole, 
glaring at the speaker, tugged at a muttonchop whisker 
with a hand that trembled slightly. 

“You wanted to avoid a strike at any cost because you 
feared it would interfere with your speculations in the 
road’s stock,”’ he shot back. 

“Tt has interfered with them,” Furbush replied dryly. 

“But here are the two other directors; so we can get 
down to business,” he added, as Isidore Rose and Nicholas 
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Lowden came slipping briskly into the room| 
seats at Furbush’s right and left, murmurin, 
for being late. 

Abram Toole, on the opposite side of the t 
the newcomers a grim nod. Both of them w 
vote on any question exactly as Furbush wi 
to. To the other directors, however, the g 
were very welcome, because they made a, 
from the painful clash between Toole and 

“The board is now duly convened,” Fy 
marked; ‘‘and the first question is on the di 
the coming quarter.” 

As though his string had been pulle 
Furbush had not looked at him—Nichol 
stroked a yellow side whisker, smiled, showin, 
ful of white teeth, and said: 

“‘T move that the dividend for the next | 
at our regular rate of two per cent.” 

“Second the motion,” ) 
mechanically. 

Abram Toole seemed ey 
unhappy. . | 

“Of course you gentler 
the road is not earning a «¢ 
he said, as though he felt e 
to speak, though well awa| 
do no good. 

“Our earnings,” replied 
Lowden blandly, “‘have be 
rarily reduced by this stril; 
can take the quarter’s ai 
of surplus. That’s what a 
for—to tide us over a 
pinch.” 

“True!” Judge Croomb 
sagely nodding his head. 

Abram Toole tugged at| 
chop whisker and blurte 
grievedly: ! 

“The road hasn’t got ar 
It’s got some figures on a) 
we call a surplus; but the) 
those figures pretend to) 
doesn’t exist.” 

“Any further remarks 
question is put?’”’ Furbusl, 

There was a moment 
then Abram Toole blurted 

“Yes; I have some remarks to make.” \ 

“Mr. Toole has the floor,’”’ said Furbush, al 
and lit a cigarette. 

The president put his fists on the table an( 
stubbornly down at them. “I’m a railroad r 
financier or a speculator,’”’ he said rather bitte 
grown up with this railroad. When this new m: 
came in—through Mr. Furbush’s stock-marke 
was well enough understood that I should lool 
operating of property, but needn’t trouble my: 
the financial management. I was given to und 
fact, that financial affairs would be none of m 
so I suppose this question of a dividend is 
business,’ he added, more bitterly. ‘ 

Furbush looked at the smoke rings thi 
toward the ceiling and Judge Croomb softly 
shiny poll. From no point round the table ¥ 
sign that particularly encouraged the speak 
but he went on doggedly: : 

“The financial management is interferin 


words. Mr. Furbush and some others have ¢ 
stock of this road that they want to unload ata 


ought to have been used for repairs. The ro: 
into a run-down, worn-out condition.” He rais¢ 


he smote with his fist. ‘‘By heck! It’s gett 
We're going to have a great wreck one of t 
bridge which those anarchists blew up wo 
down of itself pretty soon.” 

Furbush laughed amusedly and interposed: 


“Yes, sir; we’re blowing it up ourselves!” t 
exclaimed. 


“That just shows how wrong you were, Too 
us into a fight with the labor union. You sa! 
anarchists and wreckers and dynamiters, and | 
fight ’em. But if your view of this board of ‘ 
correct we ought to have called ’em right in heré 
’em to our bosoms—two hearts that beat as 0 

A dull color came into the president’s che 


pulled savagely at a whisker. 
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Tou can laugh! You can laugh!” he retorted. “But 
ident. I’m supposed to be responsible for the 
ting of the road. If a train goes into a ditch, with 
ora hundred dead passengers, I’m the man that’s got 
swer for it. I don’t know’s I care to be in that posi- 
bither,” he added defiantly. 
ere was a constrained little silence round the board 
* moment. None of them wished the road to be 
ved of Abram Toole’s reputation as a railroad 
tor. 
Jell, you have your five-year contract,” said Furbush 
a patient little sigh. “Of course you can break it if 
nsist on it.” 
have my five-year contract,” Abram Toole replied 
spily, and checked himself. The contract provided, 
t, for a handsome bonus in addition to the handsome 
rifhe remained at his post for the stipulated period. 
ve my contract,” he repeated; “but I don’t think 
yinds me to abstain from speaking my mind.” 
that rather lame conclusion a saturnine little grin 
red in Furbush’s predatory eyes, and he replied 
ly: 
ely not. You see we’re all listening to you.” 
‘hat I say,” the president resumed, “‘is that, instead 
ying dividends, we ought to use every dollar for 
's to bring the road into proper condition.” 
ut do you say,”’ asked Mr. Childers rather anxiously, 
the road is actually unsafe? That we’re taking 
es of a wreck?” 
say,” the president replied unhappily, “that a lot of 
s ought to be made to put it in a perfectly safe 
sion.” 
aat point will be taken up a little later,’ Furbush 
ved decisively; at which everybody except Mr. Toole 
‘relieved. “The question now is on Mr. Lowden’s 
in that we pay the regular dividend.” 
tybody except Mr. Toole voted for the motion. Mr. 
did not vote at all, but remained silent. 
: dividend having been thus satisfactorily disposed 
rbush observed: 
le next question is the disposal of the Missouri and 
sippi Railroad.” 
nove, ’said Isidore Rose, “that the Illinois, Iowa and 
» Railroad purchase the Missouri and Mississippi 
‘ad for twelve million dollars.” 
iecond the motion,” said Judge Croomb gravely. 
ere all acquainted with the situation,’ Furbush 
«ed, “so we’re all ready to vote.” 
‘uppose,” Mr. Childers inquired cautiously of Isidore 
“that all the legal aspects of the affair have been 
ighly examined?” 
und as a nut legally,” the lawyer answered briskly. 
ie reason I ask,” Mr. Childers explained, “is that 
‘night, sometime or other, be a Government investiga- 
You never can tell nowadays what the Government 
ellike investigating. Of course the record should be 
's all round.” 


“I’ve-Fought That Gang of Cutthroats for Twenty-Years and I'll ‘Fight ’Em Till I Diet” 


“Let ’em investigate until the cows come home,” Fur- 
bush replied cheerfully. “Long before they get round to 
investigate we shall have sold our securities and have the 
money in our pockets. Whatever good they can get out of 
investigating after that they’re welcome to.” 

It was obvious, from somewhat uneasy looks round the 
table, that this blunt speech was considered in bad form. 
Mr. Childers thoughtfully fingered his angular upper lip 
and remarked: 

“Of course the facts in the case are that we directors of 
the Illinois, Iowa and Pacific Railroad formed ourselves into 
a syndicate and bought the Missouri and Mississippi Rail- 
road for eight million dollars. We are now about to sell it 
to our own railroad for twelve million dollars. In a trans- 
action of that sort it is well to know we are keeping within 
the law.” 

“T’m nota lawyer,” Furbush replied, “ but my experience 
has been that the law is as hospitable to transactions of 
that sort as any reasonable man could ask. Mr. Rose has 
looked after the legal details of this transaction and I’ve no 
doubt he’s got them right.” 

“Of course, in that case,” said Mr. Childers, ‘there is 
nothing to do but carry the motion.” Which was accord- 
ingly done, Mr. Toole not voting. 

“Now thereis the question of paying for the Missouri and 
Mississippi Railroad,” Furbush resumed. “We must raise 
twelve million dollars for that purpose. I propose that this 
road issue fifteen million dollars of bonds and sell them to 
us at eighty cents on the dollar, which will come to just 
twelve million dollars.”’ 

“An excellent plan,” Judge Croomb remarked judicially. 
“T will make the motion for the bond issue when Mr. Rose 
presents it in proper legal form.” 

“Tt’s too much!” Abram Toole exclaimed sullenly. ““We 
ought to be more moderate. We paid eight million dollars 
for that Missouri and Mississippi road, and we're getting 
fifteen million dollars in good bonds of this road for it. 
That’s nearly a hundred per cent profit. It’s too much.” 

“T’ve never yet seen a profit that looked too much to 
me,” Furbush retorted. “If that’s your notion of profits 
I’m glad you don’t have anything to say about the finan- 
cial management of this road.” 

“The real question,’ observed Judge Croomb ponder- 
ously, “is not what we paid for the Missouri and Mississippi 
Railroad, but what it is really worth to this road. As a 
director of this railroad I have no hesitation in saying that, 
in my judgment, the Missouri and Mississippi is worth much 
more than fifteen million dollars to it.” 

Mr. Temple, Mr. Childers and Mr. Runion nodded 
approvingly. 

“Tt’s a bargain for this road at fifteen millions,” said the 
latter. 

As though that were settled, Furbush remarked: 

“Then there’s the question of repairs and renewals. I’m 
perfectly willing to take Mr. Toole’s word for it that the 
road needs building up. Bridges should be repaired, new 
culverts built, new rails and ties put down, and soon. We 
need some new passenger 
cars. I calculate that we 
ought to spend four mil- 
lion dollars on improve- 
ments. We can’t give the 
public a good, safe service 
without keeping the road 
in fine condition. My idea 
is—in order to avoid com- 
plicating our financial af- 
fairs any farther than 
necessary—to make the 
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bond issue twenty million dollars instead of fifteen millions. 
We will sell the whole issue to ourselves at eighty cents 
on the dollar. So, in addition to paying for the Missouri 
and Mississippi, we shall have four million dollars for 
improvements.” 

“T have drawn up a resolution for a twenty-million- 
dollar bond issue in due legal form,” said Mr. Rose, taking 
a typewritten paper from his pocket. “If Judge Croomb 
will now move that the resolution be adopted I will second 
the motion.” 

“TI do so move,” the judge responded ponderously. 

Abram Toole sought to pull off a muttonchop whisker; 
but, without comment, the resolution was adopted. 

“T believe that finishes to-day’s business,”’ Furbush said 
cheerfully, “‘so the board will stand adjourned. But, 
before we separate, it’s understood that we're all pledged 
to secrecy so far as this bond issue and the purchase of the 
Missouri and Mississippi Railroad are concerned. Not a 
word must be said about that outside for the present. Of 
course,”’ he added, “the declaration of the regular dividend 
will be published immediately, and that ought to send our 
stock up several points.” 

“When do you propose to announce the bond issue and 
the purchase of the Missouri and Mississippi?’”’? Abram 
Toole inquired. 

“When I and my friends have sold our stock,’”’ Furbush 
answered ruthlessly; at which Judge Croomb softly rubbed 
his shiny head, which was a manner of purring with him, 
while Mr. Childers coughed discreetly, and Thomas Runion 
with a cherubiclittle smile fingered his paintbrush 
whisker. 

“This strike is keeping our stock down, Fur- 
bush,” Mr. Childers remarked with aslight frown. 

“Well, I believe I can settle the strike,” Fur- 
bush replied thoughtfully. Without noticing that 
Abram Toole’s mouth opened in a‘sort of sound- 
less gasp, while a look of horror appeared on his 
face, Furbush continued: “I’m 
told this chap, Mouthy Mulligan, 
really runs the union, and that 
he’s the biggest crook out of jail. 
I’ve got a good man working at 
itnow. I believe I can give Mulli- 
gan a thundering big bribe and 
get him to call off the strike. Of 
course, in order to save his face, 
the railroad ‘will have to make 
some pretended concessions to 
the union that really amount to 
nothing.” 

“Tl never do it!’ cried Abram 
Toole. “I’ll never consent to it! 
I'll prevent it!” 

Looking across the table in gen- 
uine astonishment Furbush saw 
that the president had his fists 
doubled in front of him as he rose; 
his face was black with wrath. 
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“T’m a railroad man!” Toole declared 
passionately. “I’ve fought that gang of 
cutthroats for twenty, years and I'll fight 
’em till I die! I build bridges and they 
wreck bridges! I hate ’em as a dog hates a 
cat! I’ll never compromise with ’em! I'll 
never consent that this road’s money shall 
pay bribes and blackmail to ’em.” 

Astonished and nettled, Furbush re- 
torted bluntly: 

“You will carry out the orders of this 
board or you'll make way for a president 
who will.” 

“T won't!” the president shot back defi- 
antly. “You can’t make me! There'll be 
no bribes and compromises with Mouthy 
Mulligan. I'll blow you up if you try it.” 

““So you’re threatening me, are you?”’ 
said Furbush ominously as the two eyed 
each other across the table. 

“Yes; I’m threatening you and I'll make 
the threat good!”’ Mr. Toole retorted. Un- 
bearably afflicted and thoroughly roused 
he went on passionately: “I’ve kept my 
mouth shut too long! I’ve let you bribe 
me! I’ve been just a Mouthy Mulligan 
myself!” 

““You’ve certainly been mouthy enough,” 
Furbush rejoined. 

“All right then; I’ll be more mouthy!” 
the president raged on. ‘‘It’s time some- 
body got mouthy! I’ve been a railroad 
man all my life. I know nearly every rail- 
road man of any prominence in the United 
States. Some of ’em I’ve known for many 
years. Nine-tenths of ’em are men like my- 
self—fellows who work their heads off try- 
ing to build up land transportation in this 
country; to give the best service they know 
how and earn a fair return on the capital. 
Nine-tenths of the railroads in this country 
are honestly run—the finest, most efficient, 
most economical business in the world! A 
few chaps like you make all the trouble 
nowadays. You're a wrecker!” 

“Another Mouthy Mulligan, eh?” Fur- 
bush laughed cynically. 

“Bxactly!” Toole declared. ‘You don’t 
care any more about railroads than Mulli- 
gan cares about labor. It’s just for the 
graft you can get out of it. You carried 
through a smart stock-market coup and got 
control of this road. Then you got up 
syndicates of insiders to buy property at 
one price and sell it to the road at another 
price—and more syndicates to buy securi- 
ties from the road at less than they were 
worth. You’ve kept up dividends in order 
to boost the stock, when the money ought 
to have gone into repairs. Some of the men 
round this board are honest enough if let 
alone. You’ve carried ’em along with you 
by dangling syndicate profits in front of 
their eyes. I’ve taken my share in your 
inside syndicates—and I ought to be put in 
jail for it.” 

“You can give your profits to charity,”’ 
Furbush suggested. 

“Now you want to bribe somebody and 
end this strike,’’ the president continued, 
bursting with wrath. “‘Then you'll pay 
this other unearned dividend and the stock 
will go up and you'll unload. When the 
road is water-logged with stock and bond 
issues that never should have been put out, 
and loaded with property like this Missouri 
and Mississippi, which was bought at twice 
what it’s worth, areceiver will be appointed. 
You will have sold out your stock then; so 
your total investment in the road _ will 
amount to about ten dollars, and hundreds 
of innocent investors will be soaked with 
the stuff you’ve ground out and unloaded 
on them!” 

“Ts that all?” Furbush inquired. 

“No; that’s not all!” Mr. Toole de- 
clared. ‘‘Then there'll be a Government 
investigation that will lay the whole thing 
bare, and people all over the country will 
rise up and curse the railroads again. When 
a good railroad pleads for fair treatment 
the answer will be: ‘Look at Illinois, Iowa 
and Pacific!’ Your skullduggery will be 
charged up against the whole railroad 
system. ; 

“Tt’s always that way. Nine square 
roads come in for a kick because of one 
crooked road.’ Glaring across the table 
the old gentleman added: ‘‘I serve notice 
right now that I won’t stand for it! You 
can’t vote a majority of the stock of this 
road at the next annual election unless the 
outside stockholders send you their proxies. 
V’ll start a campaign against you. I’ll ex- 
plain to those outside stockholders that 
you’re wrecking their property. Ill get 
7em to send their proxies to somebody else.” 

“You're at liberty to try that if you 
like,” Furbush rejoined coolly. “It would 
oblige me to point out that you’ve had your 
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shares in the syndicates you object to, and 
that you’re such a cross-grained, evil- 
tempered old sorehead that nobody can get 
along with you. And you can rest assured 
that the little stockholder will keep right on 
sending his proxy to the management up to 
the minute a receiver steps in. He always 
does. Signing the official proxy is automatic 
with him.” 

“We'll see!”’ said the president defiantly. 

In a painful silence Furbush deliberately 
lit another cigarette; then he remarked: 

“Tf you are going to fight your board of 
directors I suppose you'll wish to resign the 
presidency?” 

There was another painful silence as Mr. 
Toole pulled at a muttonchop whisker, 
using his thumb and bent forefinger as a sort 
of forceps. 

“It seems,’ remarked Judge Croomb 
with mild solemnity, ‘‘that our good friend 
Toole objects especially to any settlement 
of this strike. He seems to have—er—a 
strong prejudice against the leaders of the 
strike; and I dare say he’s right about that. 
It occurs to me that this affair of the strike 
really belongs to his department—the oper- 
ating department—and I’m sure the mem- 
bers of the board wouldn’t wish—er—to 
take any action in his department without 
the fullest consultation with him.” 

“No, certainly not,” said Mr. Childers 
with a friendly little nod down the table 
toward the inflamed president. ‘‘ Certainly 
we place the highest value on his judgment 
in everything pertaining to the operating 
department. I know I should hesitate a 
long time before acting against his judg- 
ment in anything relating to operation. If 
he is very decidedly of the opinion that no 
settlement of the strike should be made, 
that ought to have great weight with us.” 

Isidore Rose smiled amiably and ob- 
served in his soft voice: 

“T might suggest that Mr. Furbush’s 
remark about settling the strike was only a 
bit of casual conversation after the meeting 
had really adjourned. Probably Mr. Toole 
attached too much importance to it.” 

Embarrassed and rather baffled by this 
courteous consideration, the president re- 
plied in a half-mollified and half-resentful 
tone: 

“T certainly do object to any settlement 
of the strike.” 

“That settles the question, so far as I’m 
concerned,” said Thomas Runion cheer- 
fully. ‘‘I’m certainly in favor of leaving 
that matter to the president. All the same,” 
he added with a frank laugh at Mr. Toole, 
“T think the president takes too gloomy a 
view of some other matters.” 

Smiling and benignantly wagging his 
bald head, Judge Croomb repeated: 

“Too gloomy a view! This is the day of 
railroad expansion. The small isolated road 
can no longer command the financial con- 
sideration that is necessary to a sound and 
growing condition. We have expanded the 
Illinois, lowa and Pacific to more than twice 
its former size. I stake my judgment that 
five years from now Toole will approve 
what we have done.” 

“T don’t know much about what finan- 
cial consideration a railroad needs,’’ Toole 
grumbled; ‘but this expanding has been 
done at a fearful cost.” 

“Broad views and faith in the future 
development of the country are necessary,” 
the judge replied oracularly. 

Tsidore Rose looked at his watch and 
said: “Quarter to four. I must be going.” 

The others rose with him and filed out 
of the room except Furbush and Judge 
Croomb. 

“Toole came pretty near kicking over the 
traces that time,’ said the judge rather 
anxiously when they were alone. 

“‘Crotchety old ass!’’ Furbush replied 
absently. “I suppose I’m foolish to let him 
annoy me. He’s stuck on his job, youknow. 
It would break his heart to give up the 
presidency of the road he’s worked for for 
forty years, beginning as a brakeman. 
We've always got that to hold over him. 
Then a proper amount of flattery and some 
nibblings at the syndicate profits will keep 
him in line.” 

“He might fly over and appeal to the 
outside stockholders,” the judge suggested. 

“We'd beat him if he did,” Furbush as- 
serted. ‘Outside stockholders will always 
give their proxies to the management— 
right up to the day before a receiver is 
appointed.” 

“Still, our syndicates have cut pretty 
deep. It might be inconvenient if he got all 
that into the newspapers,” said the judge. 

“Well, I don’t know about that either,” 
Furbush observed thoughtfully. ‘“‘I’ve 
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never found a bad reputation any particu- 
lar handicap. I’ve done a lot of tolerably 
raw things—as raw as anybody has done, I 
guess—and everybody knows it; but that 
doesn’t handicap me when I want to do 
another raw thing. Jay Gould had a rotten 
reputation for years, but it wasn’t any dis- 
advantage to him. Maybe it’s an advan- 
tage. 

“Tf a man’s going to back you up in a 
financial deal all he wants to know is whether 
you will make him a good profit. If you 
have a reputation for using a jimmy when- 
ever that’s necessary to make a profit, why, 
it’s all the more likely that you'll get the 
profit; and that’s all that counts. . 

“Go out to the first man on thestreet and 
say: ‘This fellow Furbush is a horrible 
crook. He’s bound to make money and he 
won’t stop at highway robbery to do it.’ 
Your man on the street will say: ‘Well, in 
that case I guess I’ll take a chance on Fur- 
bush’s game. It looks like a sure winner.’ 
That’s what got me my following here.” 

“Well, I don’t know but there’s some- 
thing in that,’ the judge observed reflec- 
tively. 

“Sure!” said Furbush. ‘It’s Mouthy 
Mulligan over again. His followers stick to 
him because they think he’s making money 
for them.” 

“T wish we could have settled that 
strike,’ the judge remarked regretfully. 
“Tt would have given us a better market on 
which to sell our stock.” 

““Yes,”’ said Furbush; ‘but probably we 
can afford to let Toole have that one small 
point. We need him for a while. His repu- 
tation will be a help to us when the Govern- 
ment gets round to investigate.” 

“‘You think there will be a Government 
investigation?”’ the judge asked a bit nerv- 
ously. 

“Probably,” Furbush replied indiffer- 
ently. ‘‘The road’s getting pretty top- 
heavy and wabbly. If it goes broke there'll 
be a great roar and no doubt the Govern- 
ment will investigate. That’s the usual 
thing—to investigate long after it’s too late 
to do any good. The recipe for wrecking a 
railroad,” he continued reflectively, “‘is so 
simple and well known that a child could 
operate it. 

“‘Away back in the days of Erie—fifty 
years ago—it was brought to perfection. It 
has been applied a dozen times since then, 
and investigated and explained and de- 
nounced a hundred times. The essential 
thing is that the fellows in control of the 
road have a free hand to grind out all the 
securities they please for any purpose they 
like, and to dispose of them as they see fit. 
There isn’t a line on the statute book to 
prevent us from doing that right now.” 

“Well, that’s so as to most states,” the 
judge replied. ‘‘Still, they are drawing the 
lines tighter all the time.” 

“Yes,” said Furbush, “it’s getting more 
difficult for an honestly run railroad to 
make a fair return on the capital invested in 
it; but recent railroad history doesn’t in- 
dicate that it’s getting any more difficult 
to run a railroad so as to make an unfair 
profit for the insiders. I should hesitate 
a long while before buying any railroad for 
the purpose of running it on thesquare; but 
T shouldn’t hesitate at all about buying any 
railroad I could get my hands on for the 
purpose of looting it.” 

The judge pondered that a moment and 
replied: 

“Tt does make it sort of rough on the 
roads that are run honestly.” 

‘‘Sure!”’ Furbush assented cheerfully. 
“They pay the shot. Every time a little 
case like ours comes to light the public 
damns railroads in general and demands a 
tighter halter for ’em. Possibly the time 
will come when the railroads themselves 
will get together and step on little enter- 
prises like ours—and when labor unions will 
drive out Mouthy Mulligans. The roads 
could do it. No gambling, looting manage- 
ment could stand up against their inside, 
expert criticism. 

“Plenty of railroad men know we're just 
gambling with this road with stacked 
cards. They shrug their shoulders and say, 
‘That’s no affair of ours.’ When this road 
fails scandalously the public beats them 
over the head. Of course the railroads say 
the antitrust laws forbid them to organize 
effectively, and there’s something in that. 
All the same, they do organize to ask for 
higher freight rates and for other purposes. 
If they would organize as effectively for the 
purpose of criticizing railroad abuses— 
well, probably I’d turn my attention to 
some other field.” 

“Well,” the judge began deliberately. 
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But he was interrupted by the entr 
of a young man from the president’s ¢, 
“Nasty wreck just across the } 
Mr. Furbush,” said the young man. 
old culvert gave way. Eight passe 
killed.” , * 
“Fight!’? Furbush commented thor 
fully after the young man, having ansy 
a couple of questions, had withdrawn! 
don’t believe the stock will drop m 
there were only eight. By the way, 
added, “‘I have consented to become. 
rector of the Consolidated National F 
The bank is anxious to get me in be: 
it wants a little bigger slice of this r’ 
deposits and underwritings. There 
you see. I can make money. Beca 
make money I can command money, 
cause I can command money I’m urg 
take a seat right up at the head of the 
with the best of them. 4. 
“The mere fact that I’m a gambler 4 
robber, and everybody knows it, d 
count. Some day, maybe, Big Busin 
clean its own house and thereby save} 
from a crew of political volunteers wh«| 
dirty water all over the wall paper and | 
the best furniture.” ¥ 


Treating the Teet, 


NE of the discoveries of science in! 

promises to save mankind in the {| 
from an enormous amount of pain 
toothache of pyorrhea. This dise 
the roots of the teeth is very com 
one degree or another and vast numb; 
people feel its pain, eventually losing) 
teeth from its development. The cai 
it has now been discovered, and 
discovery comes a hopeful line 
ment. 

Some American scientists who s 
in experimental medicine have fou 
the disease is accompanied by 
microérganism called an amceba, alre 
miliar to biologists. It was already k 
that the drug emetine is a deadly ene} 
amcebe; so the conclusion was thate 
should be used to cure pyorrhea. | 

Trials of the new treatment we 
encouraging that the story was anno 
to doctors and dentists, and the | 
being put to practical use. Like @ 
treatments it must go through a ( 
of trials in everyday practice before | 
be accepted as the long-sought ew 
it has the promise of being suce 

The discoverers go a step fartl 
suggest that another form of the dr? 
used in brushing the teeth, in or¢ 
attack constantly any of the stray ¢ 
and if the treatment is the cure pro 
it is quite likely that some such dru} 
be incorporated into tooth pastes an 
come into universal use. 


down by a careless driver, is 0 
latest of the many inventions 
vehicular traffic on crowded city s 
is a metal cylinder about four 
which is placed in the roadway a 
dle of the intersection of twos 
is intended to warn drivers agains 
gerous practice of cutting across 
street to another instead of maki 
turn at right angles. 

The automatic policeman is a 
a spring hidden in a deep hole in 
ment. If the wheel of a passi 
truck strikes the sign and kno 
the spring goes to work and 
policeman up to a standing pos 
like the toy figure that cannot 
lie down. ‘Thirty of these are in 
Massachusetts city. q 

Another odd automatic policema 
service in San Francisco. High in 
at the intersection of two streets 
pended by wires from corner b 
an arrow bearing the word Stop! 

This arrow can be turned to st 
traffic on one street, and then 
stop it on the cross street, by the 
tion of buttons from a convenient 
the street curb. 

Each time the arrow moves, a 
it rings once or twice, in accor 
the usual whistle signals for traffic; 
case of a fire, with the prospec 
apparatus will soon be along, the 
gins to whirl round and the bell 
tinuously, to signify that all traffi 
streets must be stopped. 


a 


9 4 
actured within its confines, except in 
1d amounts and with low percentages 


in none. A little very bad and very 
ive wine is served in one or two of the 
g hotels of Petrograd, but not else- 
. And the people are happy. 
en the head of the army gave the tip 
» Czar he no doubt remembered the 
ization for the Japanese War. The 
rs then were carried, dead with intoxi- 
, to the trains. When they came to 
as those who could walk tore wildly 
‘the coaches for the saloons, and if 
refused to sell they broke bottles 
eir heads. In terror the drilled 
_in charge of recruits telegraphed 
| to stations to have two hundred or 
soldiers on hand when the train went 
th. Even under such surveillance the 
»metimes broke open the doors of the 
fad tore up the railroad stations. 
1 commanders in one quarter were 
id at getting three hundred men 
it convoy, and all drunk. 
irticle was printed recently in a paper 
'The Voice of Moscow which stated: 
reservists searched every man as he 
ithe barracks. All had vodka. The 
% always threw it into the street. 


peasant’s rags eleven bottles were 
_ His eyes ran with tears when he 
‘em broken. The heap of shattered 
. Adirty stream of vodka flowed 
lnthe courtyard. Many threw them- 
‘on their knees and, in spite of the 
ied to drink from the pools. They 
ticked back. Three truckloads of 
glass were transported.” 
ve is nothing in the present mobiliza- 
> remind one of that disgraceful 
» Men in the cleanest and newest of 
in coats walk erect and in sturdy 
‘As you pass them on the pavements 
tan you with a childlike gaze, alert 
‘telligent wonder. They know where 
fe going and what they are going 
‘at is to say, they are aware that 
e to fight, and they have their pri- 
stions as to the end for which they 
ag. They are so perfectly sober that 
‘m realize I am of a different race, 
*y put out one glance that is like a 
tary gangplank, bridging for an in- 
1€ space and the eternity that flows 
fa them and me. 


ft Witte’s Motives Questioned 


ever, we have not yet explained why 
‘mer Prime Minister opposed the 
m of vodka nor why Count Witte is 
ood to have worked for its defeat. 
subject strikes well down into the 
val framework of the empire. The 
ment not only owned the industry 
nN it derived a third of its yearly 
_ One billion rubles was the annual 
of Russia from the sale of intoxicat- 
The former Prime Minister 
' the nation would go into bank- 
‘f cut off from such a sum. 
Tt Count Witte, he was the man 
vhom the government took control 
Quor business. Before that it had 
‘private hands. He placed the na- 
a firm financial basis and standard- 
‘tuble. Now that he is no longer in 
ome have accused him of being un- 
to see the country prosper by the 
his brain. 
‘irector of one of the biggest banks 
shen told me that the ruble owed 


t standard value to the vodka 
At present it is depreciated, not 
sales of intoxicants have been 
_ but on account of the “accidental 
© quote the same informant— 
te market was caught short of for- 
ittances when the war began, with 
gagements, all in the same direc- 
*veral banks had, as usual in the 
hme bills of exchange on London, 
qd Berlin, for maturity in the au- 
anticipation of the sale abroad of 
Which constitute the main exports 
‘untry. Before the crops could be 
nd the grain exported the war 
he Dardanelles was closed, and, 
ods were bottled up in Russia, 
exchange were inoperative.” 

te the sale of vodka has been 
d the man who stabilized the 
nit at an almost unwavering 
approximately half a dollar has 
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recently, from his private retreat, watched 
the ruble decline to thirty-three cents. 
The government did not originally take 
over the industry because of the revenue to 
be gained thereby. It assumed charge of 
the business to insure a purer product and 
to restrict drinking somewhat. The dis- 
grace of the Japanese War rankled in the 
hearts of the bureaucracy. When the na- 
tion assumed control it, at the same time, 
started a temperance society. Some merely 
shook their heads and said: “The Russian 
Empire may know its own purposes, but 
nobody else can fathom them.” To control 
a liquor business with one hand and a tem- 
perance society with the other did not seem 
logical to the onlooking nations. They put 
the Prince of Oldenburg, uncle of the Czar 
-and one of the accomplished gentlemen of 
the Empire, at the head of the prohibition 
movement. All other signs failing, the so- 
ciety and its director would seem to consti- 
tute a pledge that they did not intend to 
press the liquor traffic. 


How to Open a Vodka Bottle 


The authorities established small shops 
in all the villages and cities of the country 
and they made rules governing the sales. 
One could buy only for cash. Formerly 
peasants had pledged their crops to the 
private merchants. They had passed their 


boots over the counter. They had prom- 
ised that their wives and daughters would 
do menial work for the tradesman if he 
would only supply them immediately with 
vodka. The government made the further 
tule that nobody should drink inside the 
shop. It put up vodka in small bottles, 
which it sold for fifteen kopecks each; and it 
refunded two kopecks on every empty bottle. 

One of the sights of Petrograd at the noon 
hour was to see workmen take their turns in 
front of the small government vodka shops. 
Each had his fifteen kopecks firmly pressed 
in the palm of his right hand. In turn he 
passed it over the counter, took his slender 
bottle of the white fluid and walked out- 
side. Not very far out, however! Once 
past the door he stopped and knocked the 
bottom of the bottle lightly against a cor- 
ner of the wooden building; whereupon the 
jar exploded the slight amount of gas in- 
side and the thin wax seal flew off. Then 
he closed his mouth on the long neck of the 
bottle, threw back his head, and let the 
fluid stream down his throat. Every gov- 
ernment shop bears unmistakable evidence 
of its sales in the millions of dents on its 
sides. 

The government made no restriction as to 
the number of treats with which the work- 
man might favor himself, and I gave the 
wrong impression if I have led anyone to 
believe that he limited the exercise to the 
luncheon period. All day long citizens of 
the cities and the country shadowed the 
doors of the Czar’s vodka shops. The gov- 
ernment had meant to restrict drinking; 
but human nature, which underlies all 
things created by human brains, got the 
better of it. Every sale meant thirteen 
kopecks toward defraying the expenses of 
the government. The time came when, if 
sales lagged in one of the stores, an official 
note was dispatched to the man who had 
charge of it, asking that he take care to 
bring them up. 

As against this activity the temperance 
society began issuing primers and pam- 
phlets, illustrated with the most distressing 
of scenes from the lives of habitual drunk- 
ards. They depicted men roughly handled 
by the police; men freezing in the streets; 
men hanging themselves when out of their 
heads from the use of vodka. Members of 
the Duma began to agitate against the ter- 
rible menace to the empire; but their 
words and the pathetic little tracts of the 
society were unequally pitted against so 


great an engine as the bureaucracy. 

In one particular—and one only—the 
government succeeded in maintaining its 
strict integrity: It kept the spirits uni- 
formly pure. Under private ownership the 
liquor ran up to high percentages of alcohol 
and at times contained drugs. Though the 
government produced two grades of vodka, 
the product never varied from the fixed 
standard of forty per cent alcohol. Indi- 
viduals owned the distilleries in which they 
made crude spirits from maize and pota- 
toes, but they were allowed to sell only to 
the government, and the government itself 
did all the refining under strict inspection. 


This holder pro- 
vides for a free ora 
coin delivery of Ab- 
sorbent ScotTissue 
Towels, folded 


ready for use. 


Through data col- 
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Steamship Lines, 
Individual Plants, 
Offices, 
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Cles merc... | OUT 
Service Department 
is prepared to offer 
advice as to the 
most efficient and 
economical use of 
paper towels and 
toilet paper. 
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People Everywhere 
Are Demanding 


PAPER TOWELS 


The American people are putting their sig- 
natures to the death warrant of the old fabric 
towel in big numbers. The old unsightly relic 
must go; the chances of infection are too menac- 
ing and the “thing” is repulsive to people of 
clean habits. 

The absorbent paper towel is the only safe- 
guard, for it furnishes a towel for individual 
use and removes all of the objections of the 
dangerous fabric towel. The standard qualities 
of a paper towel are all embodied in 


ABSORBENT 


Scot lissue fowels 
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They are remarkably absorbent, exceedingly soft, linen- 
like, and snowy white. To derive the full towel benefits 
and better appreciate the value of Absorbent ScotTissue 
Towels you must know the right way to use them. 

If using from the roll, tear off one towel and fold it 
once. This will give you ample drying surface and one 
Absorbent ScotTissue folded thus will leave your hands 
perfectly dry. 


We have just patented a new holder which automati- 
cally delivers one Absorbent ScotTissue at a time, 
already folded and ready for use. Free or coin delivery, 
as desired. 


Absorbent: ScotTissue should be in every kitchen— 
aside from its purpose as a towel there are no end of 
other uses—for cleaning windows, cut glass, mirrors, 
silverware, piano keys; for absorbing grease from fried 
foods or absorbing spilt liquids, etc. A trial will convince 
every woman of the usefulness of Absorbent ScotTissue 


Towels in the home. 


WHICH BOOKLET INTERESTS YOU? 
For the buyer for 


large institutions. 


“WHY YOU SHOULD INSTALL 
SCOTTISSUE TOWELS.” 


Free on request. 


“WHY YOU SHOULD APPRE- 
CIATE SCOTTISSUE TOWELS 
AT WORK.” Free on request. 


“USES OF SCOTTISSUE IN 
THE HOME.” Also free on request. 


SCOTT PAPER COMPANY 
723 Glenwood Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Originators of the Absorbent Paper Towel 


For the person who 
uses towels away 
from home. 


For housewives. 
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This Story Told 
A Billion Times 


Here is a story we have told a billion times in publications like 
this. Again and again we have told it to nearly every housewife 
in the land. 


Millions who read it ordered these delights. Their folks, morn- 
ing, noon and night, revel in Puffed Wheat and Rice. But other 
millions miss them. For their sake we repeat the story over and 
over here. 


The Premier Food Delights 


Puffed Grains stand pre-eminent among cereal food delights. 
They are the best-cooked grain foods in existence. They are the only 
foods in which every granule is blasted by steam explosion. 


They are Prof. Anderson’s scientific foods, endorsed by all author- 
ities. Every atom feeds. Digestion is easy and complete. The one 
regret is that all grain foods can’t be treated likewise. 


They are bubbles of grain, airy, flaky, porous. They are thin and 
crisp and fragile. The wheat and rice kernels are, by steam explosion, 
puffed to eight times normal size. And terrific heat has given the 
morsels a taste like toasted nuts. Nothing more unique and inviting 
ever came to a morning table. 


Imagine these bubble-like dainties, with a myriad toasted walls. 
Do you serve anything else so fascinating as these tit-bits puffed 
from grain? 


Puffed Wheat, 12c 


Puffed Rice, 15c 


Except in Extreme West 


— 


Serve as breakfast cereals. At noon or night-time float in bowls 
of milk. Use like nuts in candy making. Let hungry children eat 
them dry, like peanuts, or doused with melted butter. 


Find out how folks like them, and which grain they like best. 
Each has a different flavor. These are table joys which every home 
should have. And as foods which do not tax the stomach these 
stand unique. 


There are all these reasons for getting Puffed Grains. Do you 


know a single reason for not? 


Order now the one you haven’t had. 


The Quaker Qals @mpany 


Sole Makers 


Up to the hour of mobilization that con- 
stituted the salve with which it soothed its 
conscience. The Czar was discontented and 
complained to his ministers. They replied: 
““We are in the business now and we can- 
not get out. Weare arich nation. Never 
do we fail to redeem our paper. If we give 
up the sale of vodka we are lost.”’ 

The Czar answered, and his reply has 
been quoted: 

“Tf the nation can be rich only by the 
poverty of my people then I should prefer 
that the nation should be poor.” - 

He had not given up—the Czar never 
gives up; but his moment might have been 
a long while in coming, except for Emperor 
William. These two monarchs, between 
them, have executed a coup that might 
almost seem to constitute some compensa- 
tion for the war. At any rate, it is the 
nearest approach to one that has yet glim- 
mered through the nightlike gloom of battle. 


they do not die for nothing. 
If the slaughter of millions in this cen- 
tury shall result in living conditions that 
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Dried Vegetables 


LICED or cut vegetables dried by 

special processes, so that they will keep 
for long periods in various climates and 
also be economical to transport, are now be- 
ing manufactured; and the United States 
Army is trying out quantities of them in 
the hope that they will solve the problem 
of furnishing good vegetables at reasonable 
rates to the troops at distant posts. 

The process is called dehydrating, mean- 
ing that the water in the vegetables is 
removed. Before cooking, the vegetables 
are soaked in water until they take up as 
much moisture as they had when fresh. 
The soldiers have not objected to dehy- 
drated potatoes and onions, and soldiers 
in practical campaigning have always been 
found to be quick and keen critics of new 
food schemes. For one thing, these pre- 
pared vegetables look almost exactly like 
fresh vegetables after the cook has fixed 
them up, and the taste has not been found 
to be materially changed. 

Potatoes and onions are the favorite 
vegetables of commissary officers, and so 
the army tests have been on those; but 
dehydrated carrots, corn, beets, tomatoes 
and turnips are also available. Several 
processes, each either patented or secret, 
have been developed to extract the water 
from the vegetables without injuring the 
texture or framework of the sliced goods. 

Large amounts of water are taken from 
all the vegetables. One pound of dehy- 
drated potatoes represents six and a half 
pounds of fresh potatoes, and an equal 
amount when prepared for cooking, and 
one pound of dehydrated onions represents 
twelve pounds of fresh onions. Conse- 
quently dehydrating is not only valuable 
by making it possible to keep the food but 
helps greatly in the transportation problem. 
Great quantities of canned vegetables were 
used in the Spanish War in spite of trans- 
portation troubles, and the new idea should 
be of immense value in another campaign. 

Attempts have been made to serve the 
troops with some form of dried vegetables, 
but in the past a desiccated form was tried. 
Desiccated vegetables are fresh vegetables 
dried and powdered, and perhaps partly 
cooked. Such vegetables keep and are easy 
to transport; but trouble comes in getting 
men to eat them. 

In the Philippines desiccated vegetables 
were served to the soldiers, but they would 
not eat the mush, because it did not look 
or taste like the real thing. The new 
system, which delivers the prepared foods 
sliced or cut in fairly large pieces, over- 
comes the objection. 


Getting to the Fire 


ne departments in several large cities 
have been equipped recently with out- 
fits to enable the firemen to get through 
steel-barred windows and iron fire doors 
with a delay of only a few seconds. Locked 
fire doors, with no key available, or barred 
windows often prevent a fire company 
from getting at the critical part of a spread- 
ing fire. 


The cutting outfit is the now well-known 
oxyacetylene apparatus—streams of oxygen 


If men die that others may live sanely then . 


February 13) 


will save millions in the centuries to 
if the death of living, breathing men; 
only thing that can bring about legi; 
for the salvation of men who shall 0; 
live and breathe; if the finite ming 
limited that only catastrophe can kn 
into right thinking—then perhaps ,; 
necessary. P 
The temperance wave swept into - 
also, and the sale of absinth has beg 
hibited since the first days of the » 
zation. England is restricting the | 
drink, and it is said that the dar} 
of the streets at night is partly wij 
idea of discouraging intoxication. ] 
entirely sober for the first time in } 
tional existence, stands up bright anc 
ant, with a new hope and a new jo) 
has no regrets and no problems. 
Even the Minister of Finance, E 
cellency Mr. Bark, says she has not; 
stands smiling with optimism in the } 
of his emancipated country and fak 
situation of raising—to replace ther 
from vodka—the modest sum of a th 
million rubles a year. 
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and acetylene from tanks being un: 
develop a very great heat, sufficient | 
steel as a knife cuts cheese. The 
outfit weighs slightly over one hj 
pounds, so that firemen can carry il 
building for quick use. .% 

In practice firemen have cut t 
twenty heavy steel bars on a window; 
than a minute, cut off the half-ind 
hinges of a fire door in twenty-fours 
and cut completely round the loc 
heavy door in thirty-six seconds. — 


/ Hot Doors 


OOR heaters, to heat by electric; 

air that may creep into the 
under the door, have appeared ; 
One looks like a length of iron pipe) 
is attached to the lower edge of the) 
that it will barely clear the floor. C 
electric heating apparatus is insi 
pipe, and sufficient heat is manuf 
to take the sting from the draft un 
door. 

Wires run from the heater, either 
of the door hinges or by a protecte: 
to the nearest socket, from which ele) 
may be taken. An automatic swit 
off the current whenever the door is 


The door heaters unfortunately cori 
great deal of current. 
Falling East 4 


ECAUSE the earth whirls so fas 
dropped into the very appear 


Michigan copper mines disappear 
way down. At some of the shafts 
are nearly a mile deep in a straigl 


standing at the bottom. "4 
On:account of the motion of the? 


lining or perhaps bounding from’ 
wall until it is broken up or caught! 
projection. x 

group of experimenters fr 
Michigan College of Mines has | 
this by careful tests with steel ball 
ball was hung by a thread over t} 
about four feet from the east side, 
thread burned. A clay box ha 
placed at the bottom of the shaft 1) 
the ball, but it never appeared. | 
ball was then dropped, by th) 
method, a little farther away from 
edge, and this ball, also, did not g 
bottom. Careful search located 
ball imbedded in the timbers eight I! 
feet down, but the second ball ne 
been found. =| 

As the earth revolves the st 

moving eastward at a rate whi 
with the latitude. Down in the 
rate is not so fast, on the same 1! 
that a point on the tire of a wheel 
faster than one on a spoke. Consé! 
at the distance of a mile below thet 
the speed rate is less than at the! 
The falling ball, however, continues 
toward the east at the same velocit 
on the earth’s surface. 


Sas 


average guest at a summer resort 
finds in the hotel baseball games a 
at addition to the holiday diversion, 
jly little realizes what the practice of 
baseball is threatening to do to the 
rds of amateur sport throughout the 
y. Inmy first article I told of a cir- 
etter that I sent to a number of dis- 
hed educators, asking them whether 
id not think that the growing tend- 
0 countenance boys’ playing for 
_, Which is the direct result of summer 
ll, is a serious menace to the whole- 
oss of college athletics. The answers 
vhich I quoted in that article all ex- 
{in most unqualified terms the opin- 
t college baseball should at any price 
t free from the taint of professional- 
at summer baseball brings to it. I 
.w quote from the only three letters 
received in which the writers coun- 
ad this class of paid athletics. 
ident Butler, of Columbia Univer- 
ws: 7 
‘ee no possible objection to a student of Co- 
Jniversity playing baseball for money duri 
Sniversity playing baseba oney during 
‘ion if he wishes to do so, rather than to give 
assons or to serve as a waiter in a hotel. The 
of his eligibility to participate thereafter in 
igiate sport as a representative of Columbia 
be settled on the basis of his academic stand- 
jis performance as a student. If he isa bona 
ont in thoroughly good standing, why should 
2 permitted to help pay his expenses in any 
2 way that he may choose? 


or Butler says that he sees no reason 
student may not “be permitted to 
y his expenses in any honorable way 
‘choose.”” Nor does anyone else see 
ason for so denying him. But sum- 
seball, as I shall endeavor to prove, 
ahonorable way; butrathera means 
ngmoney under false pretenses. The 
10 play summer baseball would not 
‘by the hotel and resort managers if 
‘Te professionals; they would not be 
on hotel teams were it known they 
| pay for their baseball exhibitions. 
te given their wage because among 
its of the summer colony they pass as 
ts—and yet they are not amateurs. 
| their asset; they know it and so 
managers. 


Keeping Sport Healthy 


dent Faunce, of Brown University, 


ears ago I reluctantly indorsed the proposal 
aent at Brown by allowing summer ball. I 
2cause after long investigation I had become 
that of two evils the American college must 
least, and that no evil could possibly be 
an the evasion and deception that had be- 
ist universal in our colleges. At the end of 
’s Lam compelled to say that we have not 
leyil results, while we certainly have made 
0 candor, in loyalty to enforceable rules, in 
of attitude and temper. 
tis that college rules.are useless when they 
or to the moral sense of students. The great 
of college students and college teachers in 
0-day believe that the amateur principle, 
tically defensible, issues in palpable injus- 
ferefore in fraud. The only way to remove 
‘Storemove the injustice. I have never met 
‘thlete who believed that the players on an 
yeam were all amateurs. Many an athlete 
that his own team is Simon-pure;. seldom 
es he affirm or admit that of his opponents. 
ical result of the rules has been, and is, 
suspicion, persistent’ evasion, steady 
4e with conscience. The American. con- 
/ grown more and more sensitive.in business, 
ind more indifferent to rules of eligibility as 
| by a former generation. 
laws of Rhode Island have recently been 
®eause their palpable ingenuity had pro: 
tax dodging.. The new laws have so ap- 
“sense of justice in the average citizen 
“sult has been at the same time a great in- 
‘ssessable property and a toning up of the 
ce. Is there not an analogy? Athletic 
ten been a school of deception; they 
d@ a school of truth and honor. If we gain 
n play we can afford to sacrifice much 
Sacrifice will-be small so long as only 
ts, tested by rigid faculty: examina- 
d'to compete:. The. men. whom the 


faculty deem worthy of the college diploma, worthy 
of Phi Beta Kappa, worthy of all prizes, worthy of all 
the social and intellectual honors the college can be- 
stow, cannot much longer be deemed unworthy to 
play ball. 


President Faunce speaks of the necessity 
that confronts the American college of 
choosing between two evils in determining 
its athletic standards. Why must we have 
either evilofthetwo? Isitseriously asserted 
that baseball cannot be played honestly dur- 
ing vacation time, or that a college faculty 
is unequal to the task of confuting the liars 
among its student body? Will any college 
faculty in America confess to such impo- 
tence? 

Apply such a method to life outside of 
the college and where does it bring us? The 
amateur principle is no more, no less, than 
assurance of honesty among men in their 
play and of unimpaired life for the game 
itself. 

President Thompson, of the Ohio State 
University, says: 


T am clearly of the opinion that none other than a 
bona fide student should play in intercollegiate ath- 
letics. The rule now in force here which requires a 
year’s residence makes the other condition effective. 
I believe that the essence of intercollegiate sport lies 
in the fact that students only engage in these exer- 
cises. Inasmuch as baseball is a spring game, no stu- 
dent who receives a condition or failure in the first 
semester would be eligible for the track meet or base- 
ball in the spring. This brings us a somewhat rigid 
requirement, but certainly eliminates all other than 
bona fide students. 

On the other hand, if we may assume that a student 
is bona fide I have never been able to see that playing 
during the summer and earning money for one’s edu- 
cation could be regarded as reprehensible. We have 
at least five hundred students who are earning their 
way in whole or in part, and practically all of our boys 
are engaged in some money-earning enterprise during 
the summer session. Some of them, for example, have 
operated automobiles for delivery purposes during the 
summer vacation and others have engaged in enter- 
prises of all sorts and kinds. Here in Ohio we have 
a number of small baseball leagues, and I am quite sure 
that some of our students could earn some portion 
of their education by playing baseball. Our institu- 
tion has always said that this constituted profession- 
alism and we have stood by the rule on that matter. 
My own opinion is, however, that the rule fails to 
recognize that baseball is really a business under the 
organization of corporations and groups of men who 
make very reputable dividends. 

The enforcement of the rule, on the other hand, has 
never kept a student out of the game with us, but it 
has kept some of our students from playing during the 
summertime. In other words, our rules, as we now 
have them without the baseball feature, give us bona 
fide students. The effect of the rule on professionalism 
is to prohibit students from earning money during 
the summertime. It has no effect whatever on the 
bona fide element in the student games. If we permit 
freshmen to engage in intercollegiate athletics we 
should have some trouble with alumni paying their 
expenses in order to have them play football. As 
it now is a student must be a yearly resident; if he 
transfers from another college he loses a year. This 
protects us absolutely, as it seems to me, from the 
subsidized player. After a man has been through his 
sophomore year’ I see no reason why he should not 
engage in any honorable remunerative employment 
during the summer; his habits are so fixed by that 
time that he could not be charged with coming to col- 
lege simply to engage in athletics. The fact that he 
earned a little money by playing baseball might make 
him a better player, and the chances are that he would 
have the opportunity to play for the reason that he 
was already a superior player. 


Here again, it seems to me, the point of 
the question is.clouded. It is not.the indi- 
vidual for whom concern is needed; there 
doubtless are other ways in which he can 
earn money. The real issue at stake is the 
health of the sport and the rights of the stu- 
dent body. Thestudent passes on; the game 
and its tradition stays. - 

’ The subsidized player long since passed 
from the field of nefarious usefulness, a 
victim of the one-year residence rule. The 
question of summer ballplaying for money 
bears no relationship at all to him. It is 
solely a question of handing college sport 
over to professionalism, of wronging the 
majority of undergraduates who play their 
games for fun,‘ for the-sake of saving the 
face of the comparative few who:play. their 
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games for money. For to the great major- 
ity sport is not business, but play. Itis the 
reflex action of the serious effort of life; the 
recreation of the work-a-day world. Boys 
play in obedience to Nature’s command 
to physical, mental and functional activity. 
Games are the expressions of the social, 
competitive, egotistic instincts of man. 

The primary impulse in play is pleasure— 
the pride in a feat skillfully performed; the 
glow of rivalry fairly met; the satisfaction 
in triumph honestly earned. The second- 
ary impulse is gain. The first is the ama- 
teur spirit; the second, the professional. 
Thus the world of sport is divided into two 
comprehensive bodies, those who play for 
pleasure and those who play for gain. 

The reasons for this universal division 
are obvious. It was to be expected that 
those attracted to games for gain should 
come to make a business of their sport, and 
by a closer devotion to practice and train- 
ing acquire greater skill than those who 
maintained their sport for sport’s sake. 
Thus the two classes arose. However the 
rule makers may conjugate and refine and 
involve the definition, the basic distinction 
between the two kinds of athletes is that 
the one plays for money or its equivalent 
and the other plays for fun. 

Keep that distinction in mind and you 
will begin to understand the significance 
and the accuracy of the division. There is 
nothing undemocratic or unpractical about 
it. On the contrary, both division and defi- 
nition are merely forms of self-protection; 
the same protection you invoke on your 
farm, in your business—the right to an hon- 
est classification, to a square deal. It is 
the protection that multiplies and distrib- 
utes trade, and that makes the existence of 
organized play, as play, possible. 


What is a Professional? 


- You will agree that play on a fair basis 
of competition is not possible, as a general 
proposition, between those who make a 
business of a game and those to whom it 
is a diversion from business. Yet because 
playing games for money ranks rather low 
among the vocations of man, the disguised 
professional has since time out of mind 
sought to enter the ranks of the amateur 
that he might share the latter’s social pres- 
tige. And, on the other hand, the disguised 
amateur has adventured into the profes- 
sional field because of the money he could 
make in it. This is not a natural product 
of the game, but an exhibit of human cu- 
pidity. When a game grows so popular as 
to be a money maker its lure reaches far; 
and when men play who have a light regard 
for the qualities which most of us cherish, 
ideals tumble. That the clean athlete 
might remain clean, and through him the 
integrity of the sport be preserved, rules of 
control, of eligibility became as essential as 
rules of play; as essential as the rules of 
banking, as the rules of merchandising, as 
the rules directing the relationship of man in 
any of his activities, whether fighting, frol- 
icking or money making. 

In play among amateurs the rule of the 
game is, first of all, that the athlete shall be 
eligible to the class he seeks to enter; that 
he shall be what he pretends to be; that 
he shall play fair with his fellows. If he 
plays for money he is not what he pretends 
to be, he is not playing fair, and fair play is 
the essence of sportsmanship. The objec- 
tion does not lie in the fact that a boy plays 
for money. That is a matter of individual 
preference or personal need. The real ob- 
jection is that he plays for money and con- 
ceals the fact so that he may masquerade as 
an amateur, thus violating the law and 
cheating his fellows. It is that he plays for 
gain as an amateur; that he receives money 
as an amateur, which as an amateur he 
should not do and that by so doing he is 
disqualified as an amateur. It is that he is 
unfair to his associates who are not playing 
for money and are accepting him on terms 
of companionship and athletic equality, 
which he has forfeited. This is a poor return 
for the trust of his chums, and it is not a 
square deal—that is the real point. In ad- 
dition to not playing fair with his fellows 
such a boy is introducing into amateur 

‘sport the element of gain, which belongs 
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Store Profits 


Increased $3120 Yearly 


Confectionery, drug and department 
stores, theatres, restaurants, news 
stands, etc., are reaping a year-’round 
harvest of spot- 
cash sales from 
this famous 
BUTTER-KIST 
Corn Popper. 

Hundreds of 
records to prove 
that it pays five 
times as much profit 
per square foot as 
anything else in the 
Store. Stands any- 
where—needs 
only 26 by 32 
inches of space— 
move a chair and 
you have room 
for it. Runs it- 
self. 

Proven profits $25 to $60 weekly. 
Small confectioner sells $5 to $16 per 
day. Large department store netted 
$508.50 in 28 days! 

Turns out 1 bag in 48 seconds— 
$3.75 per hour. Pops, separates and 
butters automatically—no watching— 
no work—no stock to carry—no muss. 


BUTTER-KIST 


Pop-Corn 
With Butter-Kist Prizes 


““Everybody’s"” asking for the famous 
BUTTER -KIST—the big, fluffy, white 
flakes—crisp, crackling and clean—evenly 
buttered and piping hot—untouched by 


hands. The finest, flavory, savory treat that 
ever tantalized a mortal’s palate—with a coax- 
ing fragrance that makes people hungry for 
BUTTER-KIST. 

Every bag bears pictures of the valuable 
BUTTER-KIST Kiddies and trademark that 
thousands are saving and sending to us for 
handsome prizes. Brings people back to your 
store for more BUTTER-KIST—throws trade 
to other departments. 


Pay From Your Sales 


A small payment down puts the BUTTER- 
KIST Corn Popper in your store with all 
privileges included. Then it pays for itself in 
short order. 

Superbly built of plate glass, mahogany, 
oak or white enamel and metal parts of 
polished aluminum and nickel. Beautifies 
your store—motion draws crowds—starts 
everybody talking and eating ‘‘BUTTER- 
GEST OL 


“The Little Gold Mine” FREE 


Handsome new book, ‘‘The Little Gold 
Mine,” gives facts, figures, proof of profits and 
photographs. Valuable to any aggressive 
dealer. Sent free postpaid. Write for it at 
once—you lose $5 to $16 in sales every day 
you delay. 


HOLCOMB & HOKE MFG. CO. 


1611 Van Buren St. Indianapolis, Ind. 
(69) 


NEWMARKET 


A New Style in Two Heights 


Newmarket—2)% in. Somerset—2}% in. 


“SLIDEWEL| 


COLLARS 


Your tie simply cannot stick in them—be- 
cause of the patent shield and graduated 
space that let your tie slide freely. 
15c, two for 25c 
If your dealer hasn't them, send _75c for 
six, or write for the Slidewell Catalog. 


HALL, HARTWELL & CO., Troy, N.Y. 
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only in the professional game. That is 
where the integrity of the game comes in. 

Now as to the boy himself. No stigma 
attaches to open play for money in base- 
ball. Honest professionalism is a perfectly 
respectable way of earning a living. I must 
add, however, that I consider its bias and 
its atmosphere, both open and subtle, dis- 
tinctly prejudicial to adolescent youth. 
Yet I regard professionalism as an agent 
for righteousness compared tosummer base- 
ball as it is played from Maine to California, 
because of its lax moral standard. Judge for 
yourselves, those of you who ask if it is more 
harmful to earn money by summer base- 
ball than by waiting on the table or by clerk- 
ing. If thereis any value insport, apart from 
its healthful incentive to physical activity, 
it is in its influence on character building; 
its stimulation to courage, to self-control, 
to fairness; its cultivation, in a word, of 
the general qualities of manliness and up- 
rightness. Consider the lesson of summer 
baseball. 

The worth of the school or college boy 
to the hotel and resort baseball managers 
depends not merely on his playing skill, but 
on his amateur standing as well. If the boys 
were paid openly they would not only be 
published as professionals, and so lose their 
right to represent their respective schools, 
but they would lose their standing even in 
summer baseball. To be known as baseball 
hirelings would destroy their peculiar value 
to the hotel. Their social prestige would be 
gone; their amateur cachet lost. Thus in 
order outwardly to secure the boy’s ama- 
teur status for himself and his desirability 
as a drawing card for the hotel, an elaborate 
scheme of deception is in operation which 
may differ in method in different localities, 
but which is invariably actuated by one 
common design—the payment of cash or 
its equivalent. 


Tricks of the Amateur’s Trade 


In some instances the boys are enrolled 
at the summer hotel as ‘non-paying 
guests,’ where as “‘entertainers” they are 
given a taste of ease, very probably foreign 
to their normal life, and quite as likely 
demoralizing. When the boy is unusually 
desirable, either because of his expert base- 
ball or on account of his social attractive- 
ness, he receives, in addition to his board 
and lodging, a weekly wage that may be as 
low as ten dollars or as high as fifty. It 
may indeed be more than fifty, but I never 
heard of a case where the wage was more 
than that. This wage is not charged to 
baseball and is not paid directly into the 
hands of the player, because such a course 
would establish too close a connection be- 
tween sale and purchase for the boy safely 
to sign the required college affidavit that 
he has not earned money by his athletic 
skill. But the conscience-soothing summer 
baseball code of honor is nothing if not ex- 
pedient, and trims the letter of the law to 
meet the hotel and resort demands. The 
boy “finds” the money, as coming from 
nowhere and from no one, every Saturday 
night in his mail; or else it is handed him 
regularly as ‘‘expense” money for travel 
with the baseball team, or in payment for 
his services as official entertainer at the 
hotel! And so he goes back to college in 
September and without hesitation puts his 
signature to a sworn declaration that he has 
not played baseball for money! Do you 
think objection to this practice is lodged 
merely on far-fetched theory? 

Where teams are maintained in response 
to the rivalry among resort towns the pro- 
cedure is similar. Here in the shops or in 
the offices of local boosters, and for the 
purpose of hoodwinking the immediate 
spectators, the college faculties and the 
amateur world, the boys are given clerical 
positions with salaries rating according to 
the inside market value of their baseball. 
In this case the money is paid direct at 
the office for clerical service. Where resort 
teams are not engaged for a full summer 
service, but are made up by town mana- 
gers for special occasions only, as opportu- 
nity for a match offers, the “‘amateurs”’ are 
paid by the game instead of by the week, 
three, five, even ten dollars, according to 
the grade of the player or the fervor of 
the competition for baseball supremacy be- 
tween the towns. To accomplish this pay- 
ment in the coin of the realm and salve 
that elastic undergraduate virtue peculiar 
to the summer baseball, and at the same 
time escape the deadly sin, unforgivable in 
summer baseball, of being found out, re- 
quires imagination—and an asbestos-lined 
conscience. The wage may not always 
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be juggled through the more = | 
commodating expense item, for ve 
the boys are living in the vicinity 
excuse is impossible. In such eas 
manager loses a five-dollar or oth¢ 
scribed bill where the player is ceri 
find it; or after the game he makes 
another of a stock of kindergarte 
which the boy promptly wins. n| 
laugh at such practices and think it; 
smart in the boy thus to get rou 
amateur law. There are no doubt a 
who would laugh at the cleverness 
lad who could forge a check and “ge! 
with it.” &, 
The veriest layman among my } 
surely sees by now the point of the 
tion to summer baseball: the differe 
common or garden morals, between 
earning money in the open—by 
hay, driving an automobile, cler 
erally—and having his weekly pay er 
spirited into his possession unknoy 
associates and the world in which he 
because he is not on the square. — 
“‘Very well,” perhaps you say; “ 
the temptation to dishonesty. G 


boys permission openly to play bar 
money.” 

Taking temptation out of a persor 
is not the way to make character 
strong or admirable. But we'll } 
pass, and stick to the logic and the 
cability of such a Piha men 


money in order that they may e 
their way through college. ¥ 
Probably not over twenty-five pi 
to allow a generous margin, of the b 
play baseball for money apply thi 
to their support through college. | 
granting the full claim, do the} 
squads include all the indigent an 
ing students of a college? Are th 
that play football or tennis, or wh¢ 
row, to whom a little pecuniary ai 
be welcome? And why should pl 
baseball have such extraordinary : 
and exemption? If a university ' 
cept a boy who plays baseball for 
it must also receive the lad amon 
men who runs a quarter-mile race f 
prize during his vacation. Before t 
court of amateur sport there is lite 
difference in the transgressions of 
boys, and any decision that deel: 
track man a professional while d 
the ballplayer as an amateur is ridi 
illogical and faulty. Of course t 
player has no rights, no perquisi 
from or above those of the ana 
ning, rowing and tennis. In passing, 
say that the summer-baseball spirit | 
ing here and there in tennis wh 
tournaments and manufacturers ¢ 
cially active, and suggest that the! 
Association will serve the game 
cutting quickly and to the core. — 


Dangers Menacing Coltess 


So much for the logic of the 
Now for its working out. To pern 
boys from all directions and fro 
schools to play-summer baseball 
will make them professionals. 
deniable. All the rhetorical sop 
earth cannot alter the fact that a 
receives cash or its equivalent in 
his athletic service is not an ama 
will: mean handing college baseb 
to professionalism; turning a colle 
into a college business, so that 
tion with the most money among 
will secure the best material. _ 
doubt it? Study the early days 0 
Such practice will literally destr 
lege games and debase all colle 

And how about the great 
boys at the colleges who are a 
who want to remain amateurs, eV 


safety of the student body? 

Take, for instance, two of 0 
American universities—one in t 
one in the West—each with ap 
five thousand students. Prob 


sand very likely not over a sco 
engagements on summer-resort 
haps notsomany. Ihavenopree 
but am merely striking the usual 
Are the one thousand to be 


1e health of the play of five thousand 
opardy because a dozen of their 


y stories of bicycle racing and of 
ir boxing? It is the same history 
immer baseball has now entered 
|When the bicycle was the rage of the 


‘rio and covert payment of the am- 
ter the manner of summer baseball. 
vateur racing and the amateur. The 
‘Athletic Union, which was the gov- 
jody at that time, failing strength 
ully to combat these insidious over- 


illed it. The same thing happened 
ise of amateur boxing. Soruns the 
story wherever the money motive is 
2d to enter into amateur sport; and 
yaseball will go the same way if it is 
ued. It can be rescued of course. 
yotless to contend that because a 
asy to break, and is broken for lack 
a policing, that it should be 


sustomary to visit the blame for a 
hletic defections upon the boy him- 
wrotest against saddling the respon- 
ipon the lad for the composite sins 
ther, his athletic coach and the 
of the school he attends. Twenty- 
’s of intimacy with school and col- 
etics convinces me that the average 
ys fair naturally. The boy plays 
baseball in most instances because 
ithout ideals; and he is without 
ecause his father has neglected to 
, or to follow his after-school- 
Je with either an intelligent or a 
ietic eye. Naturally boys feel the 
aaking impulse. They hear little 
ome, on the street, even at school— 
el it, and come rationally enough 
rate themselves before it like unto 
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learn to look upon the making of 
§s the only success worth the seek- 
iis twentieth century. Hence the 
2 win. Hence the contempt for 
t does not pay in money. 


Trickery and Strategy 


t, as I say, the desire to win is not 
y so strong in the boy that if left 
If he is willing to cheat to achieve 
" He cheats because he has been 
‘tat to beat the rules is a legitimate 
the game, as well as a visible and 
1g sign of his cleverness. You can 
‘word for it that the temper of the 
resents the temper of its coach. 
'y “dirty”’ ball because the coach 
‘ht them, urged them to do so. I 
‘s statement with deliberation and 
‘denial. I have seen it, heard it 
| again in baseball, in football, on 
of many different colleges in the 
‘in the West, and more in the East 
the West. It is but another ex- 
of the beating-the-rules spirit; 
Atution of abhorrent trickery for 
e strategy; the introduction of a 
8 that is not smartness at all, but 
y. 
the professional coach the only 
onsible. Not the least vitiating 
‘mM college sport is that rampant, 
; nus who comes back to his 
stensibly to aid and to cheer his 
treally to sing pans to the god 
4; to beseech desperate endeavor; 
€a victory from these immature, 
mable youths. He is like unto a 
Min the athletic council chamber, 
‘onsor to the fury to win that is 
ne dirty and cheating play. Like- 
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> hall, for his one thought is 
ee bored measure will work for 
[ the game, but how will it affect 
of success’’ next year. He is 
hat dominated the old football 
hittee and for so long kept the 
in that game. 
final analysis the responsibil- 
ating, for dirty play in baseball, 
l, for the toleration of summer 
Tests with the faculty of the 
| college. There has never been 
ithin my recollection when the 
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faculty could not cut out among its stu- 
dents any athletic ill of which it disap- 
proved. Its word is final. Its action is 
the law. And if all the faculties were in 
agreement summer baseball or any other 
ill could not exist. Why faculties do not so 
agree when the evil is so pernicious and the 
boys’ well-being so precious is partly be- 
cause, strange enough, they lack interest, 
and opinion among their alumni isnot united 
or compelling. Also, though they have a 
very real anxiety for the future of the sport, 
they hesitate to adopt the drastic course 
necessary to a cure. 

It is difficult for the lone faculty with its 
face set to the front. If college sport is to 
be free of professionalism and deceit the 
rules must be revised so as to throw the 
burden of proof upon the suspected ama- 
teur. Certainly there must be no compro- 
mise; that but leads to subterfuge. 

Too much is written and talked about 
the evils of professionalism and too little 
about plain common honesty. The average 
undergraduate hears no practical, simple 
‘argument that appeals to his sense of fair- 
ness. He is enmeshed in a maze of rules, 
bombarded by a fusillade of questions, and 
signed, sealed and delivered in a document 
little short of insulting with its intimation 
of fraudulent intent. He comes to look 
upon the amateur law as merely another 
school discipline—onerous but not vital; 
to class its restrictions with other faculty 
“don’ts.”” And the conduct of the faculty 
encourages him in his attitude. 

Yes, this summer baseball game seems 
like “easy money” at first glance, but: what 
does it look like on thorough scrutiny? 
Don’t you think it rather costly to the boy 
in time and association and self-respect? 


Easy Money That Comes High 


As a profession baseball has nothing per- 
manent to offer. Its salaries are nowhere 
near the mark set by excited newspaper re- 
porters; they average no more than the 
same intelligence and devotion brings in 
real business. Baseball is not a help to 
getting on in the world. Read what Dave 
Fultz says: “‘Other than the opportunities 
afforded for self-discipline, it may be said 
with little reservation that the only thing 
to be gained from professional baseball by 
any player is the money which he receives. 
It is true that some players, through this 
medium, are able to work into club man- 
agerships, but as a stepping stone to any 
other business or profession baseball is 
useless.” You see, it is not good enough as 
a trade, and the associations are apt, unless 
the boy is of exceptionally strong character 
or is unusually safeguarded, to work him 
lasting injury. As Dean Briggs, Harvard’s 
apostle of clean sport, has said in the course 
of his forceful opposition to the association 
of college boys with professionals: ‘‘ Young 
people are inclined to get their standards of 
manners and ethics where they get their 
standards of skill.’ 

The point I wish to emphasize for the 
boy himself is that he is paying too much 
for his whistle. The fact that I want to 
bring home to the father and the faculty is 
that in permitting summer baseball they 
are giving rein to an influence that will have 
a Vicious effect on the boy’s character dur- 
ing the most sensitive stage of its formative 
period. 

We must imbue our boys with the ama- 
teur spirit, the sportsman’s spirit, which 
plays fair and hard and for no other reward 
than the joy of the contest itself; which 
does not permit the use of gang hooks for 
fish, or jack lights on deer, or the killing of 
birds out of season or beyond a reasonable 
number. The square deal—that is it—for 
man and the wild life of stream and forest 
and plain. That is what we mean by the 
term “sportsman.” 

And we must keep our sport clean, for we 
need it and it must stay. It is the only 
sterner training boys are receiving for the 
work-a-day world, and it cannot stay if it is 
dishonored. 

Sport is first aid to the development of 
character and the toughening of moral 
fiber; that is its worth in these soft days of 
increasing luxury. Camping, hunting, fish- 
ing, athletics, the Boy Scouts, all tend to 
put health and truth and pluck into the 
boy. Shall not the school and college fac- 
ulty do their share with more apparent ap- 
preciation of their responsibility and with 
greater valor? Let us drive the skulking 
amateur into the open! 
~ Editor’s Note—This is the second of two articles 
by Caspar Whitney on the subject of Summer Base- 
ball. 
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Including Electrical System 
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Grant SixTakes Place 
As Extra-Good Value 


In a market already brimming over with good 


values, the Grant Six has inspired the most 
intense interest and enthusiasm among buyers 
and dealers as well. 


Which stamps it, at the outset, an extraordi- 


nary car. 


And such, we believe, you will admit it:— 


Six cylinders, overhead valves, full-floating axle, cantilever 


springs; five-passenger touring car, richly upholstered, 
with complete electrical and accessory equiprnent—for 
$795; built with the same high quality, the same care 
in details that distinguished the Grant Roadster. 
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During the New York Show—where the Grant was pub- 


licly exhibited for the first time—the cream of eastern 
dealers literally bid against one another for Grant 
representation. 


Moreover, the Grant dealer organization—which covers 


the country—reports a flood of inquiries, and is already 
doing a tremendous business. 


All this confirms everything we have said of Grant Six 


value and what the attitude of the buying public 
would be. ; 


A single demonstration ride will reveal qualities alto- 


gether unexpected and never before incorporated in 
a car at its price. 


It will also win you completely to the true light-weight, 


economical “‘six.”’ 


In your locality there is doubtless a Grant dealer, whose 


name—together with the literature—we shall be glad 
to send you if you write. 


Grant Motor Company, Findlay, Ohio 
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The Victrola brings to you the pure and 
varied tones of every musical instrument, 
and the beauty and individuality of every 
human voice—all absolutely true to life. 

Such fidelity of tone was unknown be- 
fore the advent of the Victrola—the jirs¢ 
cabinet style talking-machine; and this pure 
and life-like tone is exclusively a Victrola 
feature. 

“Why exclusive with the Victrola?” 

Because of the patented Victrola fea- 
tures, which have been perfected after 
years of study and experiment: 


“Goose-neck” sound-box tube —the flexible 
metal connection between the sound-box 
and tapering tone arm, which enables 
the Victor Needle to follow the record 
grooves with unerring accuracy. 
Concealed sounding boards and 
amplifying compartment of wood — 
provide the very limit of area of vibrat- 
ing surface and sound amplifying 
compartment so absolutely essential 
to an exact and pure tone 
reproduction. 
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FREE 
TRIAL 


Play Billiards and Pool on a Burrowes Table of your 


own. 


1 or more down, according to size and style. 


Small amount each month. Prices from $15 up. Full 


equipment of Balls, Cues, etc., 


free. Sizes range up 


to 4% x 9 ft. (standard). 


Used by Experts 
for home practice. Portable—used in any room—on 
any house table or on its own legs or folding stand. 
Quickly set aside—requires almost no room when not 


in use. 


Send for illustrated catalog, which explains 


how easily you can own a 


> 


Catalog contains free trial 
offer, prices, terms, testimo- 
nials from owners, etc. 
THE E. T. BURROWES CO. 
817 Center St., Portland, Me. 
Mfrs. Burrowes Rustless Screens 
and Burrowes Folding Card Tables 


No More Run Over Heels 


You can keep your heels neat 
and trim, make your shoes 


springy 
rubber heel— | 
easily attached with 


look better and wear 
longer, and save the 
jar of every step 

by wearing the 


center screw—turns 


slightly ateverystep without rd 


your feeling it, wears evenly 
and never runs down on the sidesor 


back. Vacuum center 


prevents 


slipping. Satisfaction guaran- 


teed or money back. 
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cannot supply Gyroheel, send 


tracing of heel with 
Sent postpaid. 35ca 
pr. $1, 6 pr. $2, 12 pr. 
The Revolving Rubber Heel 
781 Rockefeller Bldg. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


order. 
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THE SATURDAY 


ECONOMY AND EFFICIENCY IN THE — 
FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 


accountability for expenditures, and, as an 
instrument for fixing responsibility for a 
definite constructive plan of meeting them, 
a budget ought to come from the head of the 
Administration. 

Among the first pieces of systematic 
work undertaken and the most important 
contributions to the study of our political 
system by the commission, is its report on 
The Need for a National Budget, which 
was sent to Congress, with a special mes- 
sage of approval, on June 27, 1912. The 
view expressed in this message was that, 
though the Constitution had given to Con- 
gress the power to control the purse, it was 
made the duty of the President to submit 
to Congress a statement of receipts and 
expenditures, and to “‘recommend to their 
consideration such measures as he shall 
judge necessary and expedient.’ 

This, it was urged, definitely laid the 
foundation for the submission to Congress 
by the President of a budget, for which the 
President should assume responsibility as 
the head of the Administration. It was 
pointed out that ours was the only great 
nation which was doing business without a 
budget; that a budget was necessary as a 
means of getting before the country and 
Congress a well-considered plan or program 
to be financed; that, in submitting such 
a program, the spirit of the Constitution 
would require that the President also sub- 
mit definite recommendations. The codp- 
eration of Congress was asked in order to 
make a budget plan effective. 


The Need of a Budget 


On July 10, 1912, I sent to members of 
the Cabinet and to heads of independent 
establishments a request that they prepare 
for and send to Congress estimates in such 
form as was required by law, and that they 
also prepare for the President information 
in the form suggested by the commission’s 
report on the budget. On August twenty- 
fourth Congress passed an act making ap- 
propriations for the legislative, executive 
and judicial expenses of the Government 
for the year 19138; and in this act was in- 
jected, as a rider, the following: 


“That, until otherwise provided by law, 
the regular annual estimates of appropria- 
tions for expenses of the Government of the 
United States shall be prepared and sub- 
mitted to Congress, by those charged with 
the duty of such preparation and submis- 
sion, only in the form and at the time now 
required by law, and in no other form and 
at no other time.” 


This language was injected in a revised 
draft of an appropriation bill that had al- 
ready been delayed nearly two: months 
after the beginning of the fiscal year. Com- 
menting on the reasons for injecting the 
clause, the Democratic chairman of the 
Committee on Appropriations stated, on 
the floor of the House of Representatives: 


“Tt was believed . . . that it would 
not be wise for Congress to abdicate, even 
by implication, its prerogative in this mat- 
ter. A message from the President had 
already laid before Congress a very full and 
luminous exposition of the proposed ‘na- 
tional budget.’ It was not deemed 
wise or provident to have . the time 
and energies of large numbers of the most 
capable persons in the several branches of 
the public service diverted to transforming 
the entire estimates for the next fiscal year 
into this new and unauthorized plan of a 
so-called national budget, to the neglect of 
their ordinary and pressing duties.” 


I regarded this rider as an unconstitu- 
tional attempt to limit my power and duty 
to submit to Congress from time to time 
information on the state of the Union, and 
to recommend to its consideration such 
measures as I should judge necessary and 
expedient; and I decided to ignore it. Of 
course it showed plainly the impatience of 
the Democratic House with the commis- 
sion’s plans of reform and its opposition to 
them; but that I knew without such a 
formal declaration. 

The heads of various administrative 
divisions of the Government, who were 
called on to help the commission prepare a 
budget according to its plan, were hesitat- 
ing to comply with the request because of 
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this attempted inhibition. On September 
19, 1912, I addressed a letter to the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, and to other members 
of the Cabinet, on the subject, in which I 
pointed out the lack of power in Congress 
to abridge my constitutional functions in 
this way. I added: 


“T do not question the constitutional 
right of Congress to prescribe the manner 
in which reports of expenditures and esti- 
mates shall be submitted to it by Depart- 
ment officers. I do question the practical 
wisdom of continuing to operate the Gov- 
ernment under ninety different statutes 
passed at ninety different times, which pre- 
scribe two hundred different forms of pre- 
paring and submitting financial data to 
Congress and the public—data which, when 
prepared, have no element of uniformity or 
standard, and cannot be used to present 
to Congress or to the people an accurate 
picture of activities pertaining to any one 
subject for the Government as a whole. I 
do question both the practicability and the 
fairmindedness of measures which require 
heads of bureaus and offices to report what 
is conceived by them to be their respective 
needs for the ensuing year. Without ade- 
quate provision made for Executive review 
and revision, it is impracticable to expect 
anything other than grossly inflated esti- 
mates. Though by such cursory review as 
could be given I have succeeded each year 
in reducing these initial estimates millions 
of dollars, it is not just to make the Presi- 
dent, in any but a slight degree, responsible 
for such estimates when required to be sub- 
mitted to Congress in the manner at present 
prescribed. 

«. . Until some provision is made, 
needs of highly technical and widely varied 
public service can only be properly pre- 
pared by those who must handle the details 
of business. Until some provision is made 


for laying before Congress a well-considered © 


administrative program as a basis for legis- 
lative action—one for which the Executive 
must assume responsibility—the country 
cannot expect anything more than hap- 
hazard and wasteful management of public 
affairs. Such a program is necessary to the 
location of responsibility for inefficiency 
and waste.”’ 


I, therefore, directed the heads to comply 
with my original directions. Accordingly, 
an elaborate budget, prepared with great 
labor on the lines suggested by the com- 
mission, was submitted to Congress in ‘an 
extended message. Of course it was en- 
tirely ignored; but I venture to hope that 
it may sometime prove useful. 


The English System 


There is greater difficulty in securing the 
economical and constructive conduct of 
the financial affairs of the Government 
with the executive and legislative branches 
entirely separate than where the leadership 
of both branches is united, as it is in Eng- 
land, in the Premier and the Cabinet. In 
England the budget is presented in Parlia- 
ment by the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
after it has been approved by the Cabinet, 
and the Chancellor explains and justifies 
the expenditures to be made, and details 
the tax legislation necessary to provide the 
funds with which to meet the expenditures. 
The majority members of Parliament sus- 
tain the budget and pass it. 

With us, we might easily provide ma- 
chinery for increasing the responsibility of 
the Executive Administration in the prep- 
aration and presentation of an intelligible 
budget. Congress could provide that the 
heads of Departments could be permitted 
to take part in the discussions in the House, 
to introduce bills, to act as nonvoting mem- 
bers of the proper committees, to answer 
questions, and to do everything which a 
member of the House can do, except to 
vote. Congress confers just such powers 
on delegates from Territories. It would be 
entirely practical for the Secretary of the 
Treasury to present to the House of Repre- 
sentatives a properly constructed budget 
agreed on by the President and his Cabinet. 
He could perform exactly the functions 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer does 
on the floor of Parliament. 

Congress, of course, would not be bound 
to adopt the budget; but, with the presence, 
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on the floor, of the heads of Dep 
who prepared it, and with a proper a} 
of the expenditures and the receip' 
gress would be given an opportur 
know what each function and acti 
the Government costs, and the comp; 
economy of each Department in perf 
such functions; and the public would 
when Congress changed the budget, 
the responsibility lay for the chan 
the real effect of those changes. Thi; 
great object of a budget. } 
Not only do we not have a resp: 
Government, presenting a budget | 
logical analysis of expenditures by ft 
and with opportunity for intelligen| 
parison of cost in Departments, but 
not even have responsible leaders) 
either house with reference to the t 
penditures of the Government. App) 
tions are made under a system of com; 
organization that makes impossible 
cation of responsibility for acts auth} 
the expenditure of over one thousar 
lion dollars. 
There is no one committee that h) 
trol of all the appropriation bills. Thi 
Bill, the Naval Bill, the Post Office 
Pension Bill, the Diplomatic and Ci 
Bill and the Indian Bill are not prep? 
the general appropriation commi 
each is prepared and reported by a¢ 
committee. These bills cover m 
half of the sums voted by Congr 
the general appropriation co 
tends to the rest. Could anythin 
calculated unduly to increase 
tions than this lack of concentra 
and responsibility? 4 


| 


Concentrated Authori ty 


It is a standing order in the H 
Commons, and has been since 1718, | 
supply bill will be considered exe| 
the recommendation of the Crowr 
other order forbids an increase in a 
bill without such a recommendati, 
course, the Crown is the Governme!| 
ing the majority of the House ar! 
ported by it, and is not the Executive 
know it. But such rules. do cone} 
power and responsibility for exper 
on one head. I can readily understal 
a suggestion of limitation of the 
of Congress to appropriate, by wi 
could not increase appropriations be) 
budget submitted by the Executive 
be received with derision; and ye 
experience may ultimately lead }) 
adoption of some restriction, at leas 
state governments. Fi 
The practical difficulty of limits 
legislative power of the states in th 
of appropriations is not so great, asl 
by the power already conferred in } 
ber of constitutions on the governor) 
items in legislative appropriation ]l 
should think the coming New Yor 
stitutional Convention might vel 
consider the question whether the g 
should not be given more consil 
leadership in the matter of expendit 
revenue. | 
Indeed, I observe a disposition 1 
part of a number of delegates-elecl 
to be influential in the Constitution} 
vention in New York to bring the ex! 
closer to the legislative branch, and) 
fer more power on the executive—es 
in the matter of financial legislatio 
experiments are bound to be most v 
their influence on our national pro? 
In our expenditures, national an§ 
we are much nearer the limit of t 
producing capacity of the people t 
ever were before, and our legislativi 
are showing no disposition to call a 
this matter. There is bound to beé 
reckoning. Ought not Congress to 
paring for it? ot 
I am not insisting that the sugges! 
the Commission on Economy and Ef? 
are perfect; but the work it has d 
pointed the way, and has furnished 
foundation on which great progrs 
properly be made. No effort to secu, 
omy and efficiency in the administr 
our National Government that d 
begin with another commission ¢ 
and with the use of the material al 
pared, which I have inadequately 
can be fairly regarded as sincere. | 
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SK the livest merchant in 
your city to show you our 


Spring Woolens and Fashions 


and 


send us your measure for 


custom-tailored clothes that will | 


give 


you comfort and pleasure 


every minute you wear them. 


$25 and up 


Suit or Overcoat 


If you don’t know who | this 
dealer is, write us for his name 


and 


owe 
best 


address. You certainly 
it to yourself to get the 
clothes you can possibly 


obtain for your money. 
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Largest tailors in the world of GOOD made-to-order clothes 


Price 
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Just the first, light 
crush of selected 
Concord Grapes 
from theWorld’s 

finest Vine- 
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favored. | Ww flavor. 
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Unadulterated 
Unfermented 


When you buy Grape Juice ask for 

Red Wing—insist on the brand that in- 

sures the utmost in purity, quality and 
grapey flavor. If your dealer is unable to 
supply you, send us his name and address and 
$3.00 and we will ship you a trial case of a 
dozen pints by prepaid express to any point East 
of the Rockies, or for 10c we will mail you a 
sample four-ounce bottle. 


Write for booklet containing recipes for many grape 
delicacies that delight both guests and home folks. 
It’s free. 


Manufactured by 


PURITAN FOOD PRODUCTS COMPANY, Inc. 
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‘a baroom & the only ones that stuck 
)me was the 2 profs. I felt pretty 
) & I asked the profs. would they 
a bottle of wine with me & they was 
- but we dident stop at no 1 bottle 
ad sevrul & they let me lap up the 
of it & then like a rummy I went & 
‘my money accept $50.00 & got in 
rgame & I never played in such luck 
life. right off the reel I have 8 aces to 
the pots opend a head of me & stayed 
then I tilts it & the 2 thats in stands 
ze & we draw cards & the guy a head 
catches 2 trays to a pare of them & 
landing a raze on 2 trays. I fill up & 
to it & it costs me some thing like 
. If this guy had of had any lisence 
jpot I wouldent of gave a dam. I an- 
way a bout 20 bucks then with out 
nothing & then finely I picks up a 
ull & all they was out against it was a 
45 spots & finely we begin playing 
I got 1 big hand a ace high flush 
in to another 6 full & they 
1 me out of what I had with me a 
185.00 & I was going back to the state 
& get the $50.00 but prof. Baker 
pnt let me. Of corse I got my letter 
dit but I cant get nothing on that till 
d & Minnies got a roll on her but I 
f t get it off her with out a shot gun. 
yunts on this here boat wont buy no 
auto.mobiles with what I give them. 
we went up on the deck after I was 
prof. Baker & I & prof. Hunter & it 
med off cold & prof. Hunter says 
las a storm comeing up & it looked 
ya s going to be ruff & the boat was 
ing to stagger all ready before we 
bed but it wasent nothing then to 
| was when we got up in the morning 
dident get up & I only got up just a 
ile a go after being in my birth since 
tht before last. Ed. we had some 
nd the capt. says it was the worst he 
) 20 yrs. of going back & 4th. acrost 
van & back. They was 2 or 3 times 
the smoke stacks was down in the 
where the keels suposed to be & the 
jas up where the smoke stacks is 
at. The capt. add mited that he 
mow weather we was up or down or 
| for bremen or cedar lake. Orders 
ve that no pgrs. was to be aloud 
deck but they dident half to give 
ts like that because they wasent no 
juld of stayed there un less they was 
flown. Do you remmember that 
L& you & Kate & Minnie rode on 
orest pk. well Ed. that was as smoth 
1, av. come paired with this here 
have road in taxi cabs & seenick 
(s that was pretty ruff rideing but I 
ly down & go to sleep in 1 of them 
jiat I went threw. 
t know wich was sicker I or Minnie 
jess I was because they couldent of 
) body sicker then me & still be a live 
‘Was sevrul times when I would of 
man a dollar to shoot me threw the 
I bet if they was 1 of them bbls. 
i male in throwed over bord yest. it 
ll the way to N.Y. city with out no 
gitup. I use to get pretty bad 
2 was kids & laped up them manhat- 
(< tails but nothing like this & onct 
| I was sick going over to st. Joe but 
/ of been that sick yest. I would of 
as in the best of helth. I fell out of 
13 times & the 3d. time I just layed 
| to the floor and rolled a round be- 
at wasent as bad as rolling a round 
irth for a while & then geting 
on to the floor out of the birth. 1 of 
ers come in & picked me up some 
(night & it was geting’commer then 
I. a little sleep but I feel rotten yet 
+ half to go in to no jimnasum now 
‘they aint nothing left on me to 
. Minnies still in her birth & I 
ta wile a go when was she going to 
& she says never but she will get 
t just like I done. 
1d. the boat has went out of its 
{1 the capt. says he knows where hes 
jw do we know if he knows or dont 
|M€ Says we will be in bremen on the 
13. late that day & I hope we will 
Other 1 of them storms comes up 
ver do get to bremen I will stay 
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n a boat after what I went threw. 
of stringing a man up for murder 
ud ought to put him on 1 of these 
is & make him ride acrost the 
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ocean & back till he couldent stand it no 
more & I guess a bout 2 trips like this here 
would finnish him. what I cant figure is 
why they give you all them swell meals & 
they must know all the wile that there 
going to be waisted. 

Well Ed. I lost my repatashon & I lost 
my money & [I lost evry thing else & that 
girl that told my fortun & says I was going 
to have nothing but good luck was some 
fortun teller was she not & I got a nosion to 
ask her for my $.50 back only I guess she 
wouldent speak to me now. 

Your Bro. 
Larry M. Burns. 


on the prinzessin Katrina. 
July 31.1914. 

{Bees BRO. ED. The weather is grand 

and we are haveing grand weather and 
are geting a long grand & you wouldent 
never guess that they had been a storm to 
see the ocean now because its just as smoth 
as grand blvd. I & Minnie is both o k again 
and the both of us is feeling o k & it dont 
hardly seem posable that just a little wile a 
go I was pretty near deth & dident care 
weather I got well or not & the sooner I 
dide the better. prof. Baker says that when 
a mans sea sick he is a frade at 1st. that he 
is going to die & after words he is a frade he 
isent. & thats pretty good & just hits the 
nale on the head 1st. a mans a frade he is 
going to die and after words is a frade he 
isent. prof. Baker was kiding me this am & 
come up to me & says I want you should 
give me some addvise dr. Burns what is the 
best thing a man can do when he is sea sick 
& I says I can tell you the best thing I done 
& you dont half to go to no dr. to lern how. 
prof. Baker says he wasent a bit sick all 
threw the storm but after words I asked the 
capt. if he knowed of any body on the boat 
that wasent sick & he says no even the boat 
it self lost its cargo. our party havent all 
been able to set down to the table since the 
night I got in wrong but I & the 3 girls is 
friends again so the only people thats mad 
at me yet is mr. & mrs. Chambers & of 
corse Minnie but she aint mad at me no 
more for geting in wrong but now she is mad 
at me because shes been sick & to hear her 
tell it you would think it was my falt & it 
was me that was ruff & not the ocean. but 
she will be better when we get to bremen & 
we will get there sure tommorow because I 
was asking the capt. a bout it & he says we 
will get there sure tommorow because they 
aint no more storms in sight but its going to 
be grand weather & they aint nothing can 
stop us from going right a long in to bremen. 
I am certunly anxius to get there & I guess 
I had enough rotten luck & cant have no 
more & the girl that told my fortun says 
she ment that all that good luck was just 
going to comense now in sted of 3 or 4 days 
a go. & now that wear pretty near there 
I can realy say its been a grand trip & I 
wouldent of missed it for nothing in the 
world & I am glad I fixed it to come & let 
Minnie come a long with me though she 
says I wouldent never of came if it wasent 
for she makeing me & of corse clames all the 
credit but I all ways wanted to make this 
trip & if she only knowed it I was thinking 
a bout comeing before she ever said a word. 
& I feel that I am pretty lucky to have 
the money & make a trip like this & I feel 
sorry for people that has to stick a round 
home all the wile & dont never see nothing. 
I dont wonder that people gos nuts a bout 
travveling acrost the ocean & a trip like 
this makes michigan city & benton harbor 
& them places look pretty sick. 

I will drop you a card from bremen or 
may be wait till we get to Germany & drop 
you a card from there because I know it 
must be pretty slow for you to be shut up 
in Det. & me haveing this big time. 

Your Bro. 
L. M. Burns. 


on the prinzessin Katrina. 
Aug. 1.19.14. 

| gies BRO. ED. This is a good buy 

letter Ed. & I dont know weather you 
will rec. it or not. If you rec. this letter 
you will know long before you rec. it whats 
came off & probly you all ready know it 
that theys a war bet. germany & England 
& france & russia and pretty near all the 
countrys in europe accept norway & ejypt. 
The news was gave out on the boat this a m 
but prof. Baker says the boat got a wire lest 
tel. a bout it yest. or even before that but 
was keeping it a secrit & if they had give it 


How to 
Keep the 
Package 
Waxtite 


Every package of Kelloge’s Toasted Corn 
Flakes comes to you WAXTITE. Here’s 
an easy and simple way to keep it 
WAXTITE. 


With the point of a sharp knife cut the 
WAXTITE wrapper from top of package 
shown above. Use the top of the word 
“toasted” as a guide. Slit the sides as 
shown in the picture and you have cap or 
“cover” which can be quickly removed 
and replaced. 


With the “cap” in place you have a perfect 
container for your favorite breakfast food. 


Do this and in any climate or any weather 
you may always be sure of real Toasted 
Corn Flakes that are oven-crisp, oven-fresh 
and oven-flavored. 


KELLOGG’S comes WAXTITE and 
stays WAXTITE—a big reason for look- 
ing at every box of Toasted Corn Flakes 
you buy for this signature: 
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NSVRANCEY secures 


takes out the insurance. 


Strong Postal Points 


First: Standard policy reserves, now more 
than $9,000,000. Insurance in force more 
than $40,000,000. 

Second: O/d-line legal-reserve insurance— 
not fraternal or assessment. 

Third: Standard policy-provisions, approved 
by the New York State Insurance Depart- 
ment. 

Fourth: Operates under strict New York 
State requirements and subject to the United 
States postal authorities. 

Fifth: High medical standards in the selec- 
tion of risks. 

Sixth: Policyholders’ Health Bureau arranges 
| one free medical examination each year if 


aL aE ngtOnct WHat 
You Can Save 
at Your Age 


Simply write and say: ‘‘Mail official insurance 
particulars as per Advertisement in The Sat- 
urday Evening Post, February 13th.’’ 

And be 1- Your full name. 

sure 2. Your occupation. 

to give 3, The exact date of your birth. 
And bear in mind: No agent will be sent to visit 
you. The Postal Life does not employ agents; 
the resulting commission-savings go to you be- 
cause you deal direct. 


thirty years old 


the small sum of $2.19 (monthly) 


in the Postal Life Insurance Com- 
pany—a standard, legal-reserve 
Whole Life Policy, with guaranteed 
Cash, Loan, Paid-up and Endow- 
ment Options, and participation in 
the Company’ssurplus earnings; but 
the Policy will cost you only $1.61 
(monthly) during the first year, for 
you get the benefit of a saving from the 
agent's commission because you deal direct. 
In every subsequent year the earning is nine 
and one-half per cent. of the premium. 


That’s an example of Postal saving. 


This saving is made possible only because the 
Postal Life employs no agents and Aas no agency 
expense; the benefit of this decisive economy goes #0 the person who 


for you a policy for $1000 


NET COST LOW IN THE 


POSTAL 


BECAUSE 


1st. Commission Divi- 
dends corresponding to the com- 
missions other companies pay their 
agents, less the moderate advertis- 
ing charge, go to Postal Policy- 
holders the first year, 


, 2nd. Renewal Commis- 
| sion Dividends and Office- 
4 Expense Savings covered by the 


95% 


guaranteed dividends go to Postal 
Policyholders in subsequent years. 


4 3rd. Beginning at the close of 
7 thesecond year, the usual contingent 
ws policy-dividends, depending on the 
Company’s earnings, still further re- 

yj luce the cost each year after the first. 


Read our 80-page book before enrolling for any law course. 
Tells how to judge the claims of correspondence schools, also 
explains the American School’s simple new method of home 
law instruction. Prepared by 56 of America’s greatest legal 
authorities—28 more subjects and 30 more authors than any 
other correspondence law course. 13 volume Law Library, 60 
Text Books, and 36 Case Books furnished with every course. 


Don’t fail to investigate before taking up the study of law. 
Send postal today for your free book. 

AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 
Dept. 2352, Drexel Ave. and 58th-St., Chicago, U.S. A. 


Delivered you FREE 


Asample 1915 model “Ranger’’ bicycle, 
on approval and 30 DAYS’ TRIAL, 

Write at once for large illustrated cat- 
alog showing complete line of bicycles, 
4\ tires and supplies, and particulars of most 
alal marvelous offer ever made on a bicycle. 
4, You will be astonished at our low prices 

jj and remarkable terms. 

| RIDER AGENTS Wanted—Boys, 
make money taking orders for Bicycles, 
3 Tires and Sundries from our big catalog. 
_ Do Business direct with the leading bicycle 
y) house in America. Do not buy until you know 
jj what we can do for you. WRITE TO US. 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. S-55, CHICAGO 


1915 1 
Model #3 hs 
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out when they got it I would of made them 
run in to England or Ireland and let me off 
of the boat but now there going to try & 
run a head to bremen & what chance have 
I got when them dutch gets a hold of me be- 
cause prof. Baker says theys nothing but 
dutch in bremen & if a man cant talk no 
dutch or prove that hes a dutch man they 
will murder him alive. & if we dont get to 
bremen before the England or france navey 
gets us we aint got no chance neither be- 
cause they will see the dutch name on the 
boat & blow us up before asking us who are 
we. prof. Baker says the capt. told him it 
was pretty near a cinch that we would get 
to bremeno k & hesays I should ought to be 
great full that my wifes a dutch man be- 
cause they wont do nothing to her & she 
will be o k wile the men on the boat thats 
got wifes that isent dutch will be murdered 
both them & there wife. I says what will 
Minnie do all a lone a mist the dutch men 
with out no husband to look after her & he 
says a pretty girl like she wont have no 
trouble because 1 of the dutch army offusers 
will fall for her & probly want to get marred 
to her or may be the zar him self will fall for 
her & she will live in a palice. prof. Baker 
says I would beo kif I could talk dutch & he 
tried to lern me how but I am to nervus & 
cant lern nothing & all the rest of them in 
our party can talk dutch accept I & mr. & 
mrs. chambers & so us 3 will be the ones 
they get & even if they dont kill us right a 
way but stick us in jale I will half to be 
lockd up with them & they aint no good & 
never was. 

Ed. I am to nervus to write & I am just 
writeing to tell you whats came off & if 1 of 
these dutch men gets Minnie I want you to 
have the place Ed. & if any body makes a 
fus a bout it show them this letter & I dont 
want none of Minnies people to get a hold 
of it after what shes pulled off. I know now 
that the old man was right when he says I 
shouldent of never mixed up with the dutch. 
but its to late & what can I do. Minnies 
going to get rid of me just like she wanted 
to & the reason she done it this way in sted 
of sticking a knife in my back is because 
they cant never prove this on her. & prof. 
Baker says that any body with sence could 
of saw this comeing & Minnie knowed it be- 
fore we left home & probly some of them 
dutch friends of hern tiped her off. your 
lucky Ed. & if I was to do it over again I 
would marry some old stiff with out no 


looks & it wouldent be no dutch man 


neither. 

I been up on the deck since I begin this 
letter to see was they a boat comeing after 
us but they is none & evry body says its a 
cinch we will get to bremen. remmember 
Ed. I want you to have the place & an other 
thing I want you to dois to tell this hole thing 
to pres. Wilson & show him this letter if you 
half to go clear to Wash. & see that he gets 
these dutch for what they. done to me. I 
am to nervus to write Ed. but I want you 
to have the place & dont let Minnies folks 
get a hold of it & take it your self Ed. you & 
Kate & do the best you can with it. Itsa 
good thing now that you tended bar all them 
yrs. at callighans. If Louis Shaffer says 
any thing to you brake him in 2 & tell him 
what you think of he & his famly the hole 
kit & caboodel of them. 

I been up on deck again & the capt. told 
prof. Baker we would be in bremen in 4 
hours & prof. Baker says he will male this 
letter for me & look*you up when he gets 
back. some day he will be back in the good 
old US but I wont never be Ed. & I wont 
never see you again & I wont even be burred 
in the semmitery where I payed for the lot 
& may be not burred at all but eat up by 
the croes. Minnies got the st. room door 
locked & wont let me in but I seen her since 
the news come & I told her what I think of 
her. She busted out crying & may be shes 
a little sorry now but what good is that now 
& why did she do it & why did she in sisst 
on us comeing & make me come when some 
thing told me I should stay home or go to 
cedar-lake & why did I ever make that trip 
to french lick last winter or why wasent I 
sattisfide to marry a plane irish girl like you 
& leave the dutch to the dutch. 

I am to nervus to write & I just want to 
tell you the place is yours & you wont never 
see Minnie again because even if the zar or 
some other dutch man dont grab her she 
will be a shamed to look you in the face. & 
good buy Ed. & god bless you & the same 
to Kate. from your Bro. 

Lawrence Martin Burns. 
ps prof. Baker says he will do all he can 
to save me but what chance has he got. If 
its comeing its comeing & I been a good 
man Ed. but I dident have no sence. 
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“Bull” Durham, the Smoke of Hospitality 


At fashionable house-parties, gay week-end gatherings, wherever smart 
American men assemble for recreation, mellow “Bull” Durham tobacco adds 
to their enjoyment. It is correct, up-to-date, notably stylish to “roll your own” 
cigarettes with “Bull” Durham—stamps you as a smoker of experience—and 
that delicate, distinctive “Bull” Durham fragrance is always very agreeable to 
the ladies of the party. 

GENUINE 


SMOKING TOBACCO 


“Bull” Durham is unique among the world’s high-class smoking tobaccos— 
and has been for generations. Millions of smokers find, in the Ask for FREE pack- 
fresh cigarettes they fashion to their own liking from this Saeed es iabaee 
deliciously mild, fragrant tobacco, supreme enjoyment and 
satisfaction obtainable in no other way. 


66 


Roll a cigarette with “Bull” Durham today. Learn that original, exquisite 
aroma—the refreshing smoothness and mellowness—the irresistible appeal 
of this world-famous tobacco. 


An Illustrated Booklet, showing correct way to 
“Roll Your Own” Cigarettes, and a package of ciga- 
rette papers, will both be mailed, free, to any address 


in U.S. on request. Address “Bull” Durham, Durham, N.C., Room 1269. : ty 
THE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY ~~ = = 
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A Remarkable Advance 
In Electrical Equipment 


GRAY & DAVIS dynamo and 
starting motor of the 1915 type 
are shown at the bottom of this page. 


The system as installed in different 
makes of cars varies somewhat to 
meet different specifications—but all 
installations are patterned after this 
general type. 


The units shown have a magnet- 
shaped frame. This innovation in 
frame construction gives the follow- 
ing distinct advantages over other 
forms of construction: 

(1) The frame is more rugged and will 
stand the most severe service. 

(2) It is more compact. 


(3) Magnetic leakage from the armature is 
avoided, thus conserving the full power de- 
veloped. 


(4) Bearings are mounted in accurate 
alignment. 


(5) Field pieces are absolutely true. 


(6) The number of parts is materially 
reduced. 


Another notable feature of our 1915 type 
is its ready accessibility. By unscrewing the side 
plates, the interior is open for inspection or 
adjustment. 


Our 6-volt battery means a genuine saving in 
weight. We require but a 3-cell battery, the 
same as that used for ignition. 


Furthermore, the Gray & Davis dynamo 
and starting motor are designed to conserve the 
life and strength of the battery—a most impor- 
tant factor in the consideration of any electric 
system. 


Always specify Gray & Davis lamps with the 
system. In this way you will secure combined 
excellence in starting and lighting. 


Wewwill be glad to supply complete data on 
request. Any detailed questions will be fully 
answered by special letter. 


GRAY & DAVIS, Inc., Boston, Mass. 


February 13 
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(Concluded from Page 13) 


“Where were you last night?” she in- 
quired. 

The guilty Leopold grew scarlet. 

That restored her courage. He was the 
old Scarecrow when he blushed—not the 
wonderful though mad being who turned a 
piano into a choir of heavenly voices. She 
carhe part way from behind the table. 

“Why have you been coming here?” she 
demanded. 

Leopold gazed at her helplessly. 

““Muzeek lezzons,’’ he offered weakly. 

Miss Hicks laughed him to scorn. She 
withdrew altogether from the protection 
of the table and confronted him. 

“Music lessons—your grandmother!” 
she said. “I was at Carnegie Hall last 
night. Now, why have you been coming 
here?” 

Leopold met her level glance and quailed 
to his marrow before it. He could deceive 
her no longer! Where was he to find words 
to tell her? It would have been a terrify- 
ing task in warm Hungarian. In his limp- 
ing, contemptible English it was sacrilege 
to think of it. He looked in dumb hope- 
lessness about the poor, dear and now 
familiar room. He was about to be swept 
out of it forever. His eyes came at last to 
the piano. They widened ‘slowly. 

“Seet_ down!” he said with an imploring 
gesture. 

She did so, wondering. Leopold sank to 
the piano bench and gathered a great sheaf 
of golden notes in his hands. 


mu know the girl this 
ng was written about! 
ieatchy air of Ted Snyder's will make as big 


you as it is now making along 
y. Your piano needs this big song hit! 


_ NEW POPULAR SONG HITS Outside, the plumber’s washing danced 
a in the cold March wind. Over the court 


Down in Dixieland” 
te the Carolina You Love” 


_ BIG INSTRUMENTAL HITS 
kaway Hunt’’ Fox-Trot 
Hunt’’ Fox-Trot 
and Turnips’’ Fox-Trot 
Exercises’ Fox-Trot 
Rose That Will Never Die” Hesitation Waltz 
u can get all these song and instrumental hits at 
fetworih. Kress, Kresge, McCrory and all other 5¢ 
ating Also at department and music stores. 
rice om the Pacific Coast 15c per copy.) Mailed 
ect, postpaid, for 12c in stamps. 


TERSON, BERLIN & SNYDER CO, 
| “Where the Song Hits Originate” 
ad Theatre Building New York City 


wall Miss Hicks could see a bare and lonely 
tree. Its forlorn background was a wind- 
swept tenement house. 

She had one desolate glimpse of all this— 
then it was gone. . . . Rich meadows, 
velvet green, stretched on and on before 
her. Her nostrils were filled with the 
breath of newborn violets. Brooks laughed. 
Birds sang. Butterflies flashed in the sun- 
light. A million lovers met and clung and 
kissed—for Leopold had called on the 
magic of the Scandinavian gentleman. 

Miss Hicks was stirred by nameless long- 
ings, sweet beyond words or thought. They 
made her heart flutter and surge. They 
filled her throat and eyes. 

And now the sun went down and a yellow 
moon hung above breathless trees. . . . 
Leopold had done it. Technically he was 
improvising on the theme of Opus 43, 
Number 6. 

In reality he took Miss Hicks by the hand 
and led her to a moonlit glade. Then he 
whispered—whispered to her, while nightin- 
galessang. He wasnolongerfunny. .. . 
He was dear beyond all earthly things—her 
own! Her very own! 

Suddenly black terror seized her—he 
was leaving—he was gone! . . . She 
looked up to see him standing by the piano, 
back in her own room. 

“Zat, deer von,” he said, “ees vy I 
kom!” 

Miss Hicks raised one hand to her 
throat—tiny hammers were beating there. 
Her eyes were no longer frank and boyish. 
They had become deep pools of mystery. 

“Tm—glad—you—came!” she breathed 
and flushed into a pink glory. 

Leopold discovered that his arms could 
do more than sweep from end to end of 
the keyboard. 


edy, accurate—increase your earning 
9 Method, entirely different from 
8, makes expert touch typewriting 


sy for Every Operator 


Gymnastic Finger Training Exercises bring 

days that ordinary methods will not 
inmonths. Spare-time study. No inter- 
with regular work. For beginners or ex- 
doperators. Easily learned. Easy terms. 
2 Satisfied with mediocrity. Change from 
touch, from mediocre to expert, get ready 
ligh-grade place. Send for our 


‘Page Free Book 


scribes in full this fast and accurate method. 
i with new ideas and valuable helps. It dis- 
ery essential point. It tells what methods to 
torder to gain speed—what practice work is 
‘the practicing must be done. It tells how to 
¢uracy—explains why errors occur, and tells 
%.May be avoided. It tells all about the 
finger Training Exercises—shows how they 
‘fingers to make them strong and flexible, 
m under perfect control, make them extremely 
heir movements. Tells plainly the WHY and 
*xpert typewriting —shows exactly what must 
to make your typewriting what it ought to 
‘@pid, accurate. Worth dollars to any one. Yet 


Secure this Great Book 


inly to send a letter or postal to the address below. 
typewriter user may have a copy absolutely free, 
No matter what your work, if you are using the ma- 
me in any way, this book will be of the greatest 
to you. If you are employed, it can hardly fail to 
for you a better position—a higher salary, 
for this book now. There isno expense, no 
loss Trained obligation. You cannot afford 
pist: to be without the information 
this book contains. 

The Tulloss School 
of Touch Typewriting 
82 College Hill 
Springfield Ohio 


Getting a Contrast 


See BAKER, the Australian boxing 
promoter, brought with him to this 
country a tale of Sam MeVey, the black 
pugilist, who has lately been pursuing his 
trade on the other side of the world. 

After McVey had cleaned up a good- 
sized amount of money in Sydney he bought 
the most gorgeous motor car that had ever 
been seen in those parts. Its body was 
purple, trimmed with broad gold stripes, 
and it was upholstered in shiny black 
leather. One day the owner of the ear ar- 
rived at Baker’s office afoot. 

“Where’s the new buzz wagon, Sam?” 
inquired Baker. 

“Ise gittin’ it visualized,” said McVey. 

“What do you mean—visualized?”’ 

“Jes’ visualized, that’s all,” said McVey. 
“De way dat car wuz trimmed it wuzn’t 
doin’ me no good at all. Ever’time I rode 
fru de streets de folks sez: ‘Look at dat fine 


ers have joined the Gray Motor Company in 
howing the specialty of each. It tells where you 
d of a boat from a $125 complete fishing launch toa 
nished express launch equipped with self-starting 
motor. Write for this big catalog today, free. 
Engine Catalog showing full line of 2 and 4 
$55 upwards, one to six cylinders. 
} CO., 2106 Gray Motor Bldg. Detroit, Mich. 


tune to the Inventor 
d_ heeds it, is the possible worth of the 
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car! Funny dey ain’t nobody ridin’ in it!’ 
Ise havin’ dat linin’ changed to snow white!” 


for 6 cents postage. Write us at once. 
LACEY, Dept. A, WASHINGTON, D. C, 


Countless thousands will 
= lunch on Van Camp’s Pork and 
‘Beans. All over America, in res- 
taurants and homes, they will meet 
to enjoy this dish. 


A few years ago it was Home 
Baked Beans—the kind our 
mothers baked. Now it’s the new- 
style— Beans mealy and mellow, 
uncrisped and unbroken, with a 
zestful sauce baked in. 


This new dish is our chefs’ 


creation. They have spent 20 
years in perfecting it. And 
nowhere today is a dish like 
Van Camp’s baked outside 


these model kitchens. 


BAKED WITH 
PorkK«BEANS BAKED With 
Also Baked Without the Sauce 


10, 15 and 20 Cents Per Can 


The time is past for home-baked beans. It took too long to prepare 
them. Some were hard, some crisp, some mushy. A\ll were under-baked. 


We ligve found that modern steam ovens are essential to right baking. 
Even big figtels with their chefs and facilities buy baked beans from us. 


These kitchens largely brought that change about—our methods, 
recipes and chefs. Wan Camp’s revealed how good baked beans can be. 
Let them show you—that is all we ask. A single meal will win you. 


Buy a can of Van Camp’s Beans to try. If you do not find them the 
best you ever ate, your grocer will refund your money. 
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“From the sublime 


(Well, you don’t want to overfeed yourse 
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When you want to hear Grand Opera 


nothing else will do at all. And what a 
wealth of grand opera there is for you to choose from. Even 
if the instrument you own is not a Columbia, all Columbia 
Records will play perfectly on your machine, no matter what 
make it is—don’t let anyone tell you that you must go 
without the exclusive Columbia Records of the world’s greatest 
artists, who can be heard only on Columbia Records. 

Exclusive Columbia Records by Bonci, the world’s most 
artistic singer; Emmy Destinn, the great dramatic soprano; 
Zenatello, famous Italian tenor; David Bispham, America’s 
foremost baritone; Olive Fremstad, premiére Metropolitan 
soprano; Lina Cavalieri, the delightful; Mary Garden, 
greatest exponent of modern French Opera; Slezak, cele- 
brated tenor; Constantino, the great Spanish tenor, and a 
hundred more—in the selections you like best from the best- 
liked operas. 


Columbia Grafonola 
Leader $85 
(easy terms) 


And when you are in the mood fora 


great overture or symphony, you cannot 
imagine a more magnificent composition than Schubert’s 
Unfinished Symphony, or the beautiful Leonore Overture, 
No. 3, by Beethoven, or the’ impressive Lohengrin by 
Wagner; or Suppé’s marvellous descriptive overture, Light 
Cavalry—played faultlessly by the wonderful Columbia 
orchestra. And in the field of great orchestral selections, you 
will be delighted with the gracious melodies of Weber’s 
Invitation to the Dance, recorded under the baton of Felix 
Weingartner, the World-Renowned Conductor. 

Or, if you feel receptive to the wonderful piano playing 
of the world’s greatest artists, you will find delight in the 
wizardry of Josef Hofmann, playing Chopin’s Polonaise in 
A Major and Rubinstein’s Valse Caprice; or in listening to 
the dazzling technique of Leopold Godowsky, as he plays 
Liszt’s beautiful Campanella and the beloved Nocturne in 
E flat by Chopin. 


Or if some great violinist like } 


appeals to you, you can listen to any one of: 
or more of the compositions he has made famous 
concert platform, from the Rondino by Vieuxtei 
Die Meistersinger by Wagner, and Schubert’s Ave 
wonderful recordings in themselves and character 
every Columbia Record made by this supreme mé 
tone. And you can hear Ysaye only on Columbia R 
but they will play on your machine even if it 
Columbia. 

Tn every class of instrumental music this same Cc 
exclusiveness and supremacy hold good. Beautiful 
harp, flute and violin, and every other conceivable 
tion of melodious instruments—quartets, duets, en) 
of brass, wind and string, in scores of perfect rec 
in classical and popular music—are at your comm 
Columbia Records. 


$17.50 to $500—a Columbia Grafonola at every pi 


Whether YOUR machine 
Columbia Grafonola or ne 
plays Columbia Records. | 
Columbia Records—65 
double—on sale we 
20th of every month. 
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‘any one class of amusement, do you?) 
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if you feel like dancing—it you are all 
‘move back the furniture for whisking feet to do the 
t, the One-Step, the Hesitation or the Maxixe—you 
jumbia Dance Records by all means. Columbia 
Records are supreme in this class of music—ideal 
those who dance from the sheer joy of dancing and 
astructor. 

‘ost famous dancers of the day, the favorite teachers 
y, endorse Columbia Dance Records as best—best 
m, in correctness of tempo, and, beyond compare, in 
tion of the music itself. Have your Columbia dealer 
w selections from the latest recordings—representa- 
ul Columbia Dance Records—Meadowbrook Fox- 
up to Nuts, Moonglide Waltz, Maurice Glide and 
Fox-Trot. They'll give you a good idea of why 
sastle himself has said they are best, and why Joan 
lances to them. 


ry class of music on Columbia Records, 65 cents and up 


hole range of entertainment 
rs if you own a Columbia 
nola —‘“‘All the music of all 


orld and most of the fun 
00.” 


Yes, and if nothing but rag-time will 


fill the bill, you’ve got a treat coming to you in 
Columbia Records. Whether it’s the rag-time of cracker- 
jack instrumentalists, perhaps a smashing syncopation on 
the banjo, or a rag on the piano and violin played by the 
Jockers Brothers—or whether it’s the alliterative syncopa- 
tion of Al Jolson singing Sister Susie’s Sewing Shirts for 
Soldiers—you get rag-time sung and played as it should 
be, when you listen to the rag recordings on Columbia 
Records. 

Or perhaps a smashing, rollicking march by a brass 
band would be in order. If you want to be right up to the 
minute, try to keep your feet’still as the martial strains of 
Tipperary come forth; or listen to any one of a hundred 
others, all played by a full military band, and each one 
filled with the clarion of brass and the tramp of the men 
of war. 


Or, when you just want someone to 


entertain you—even if it means an undignified but 
care-free snicker, you are sure of a thousand and one 
laughs on the exceptional comedy monologue Columbia 
Records. Cohen at the Telephone—that’s just one, and 
it’s a long ways from Grand Opera—yes, but there’s a 
laugh in every word and every word is pure, unadulterated 
fun. This is just one of hundreds of ‘laugh producers” 
to be found on Columbia Records—your Columbia dealer 
will play one or a couple of dozen of them whenever you 
wish. 

And don’t forget—that when you play Columbia Records 
on your machine—whether it’s a Columbia Grafonola or 
whether it’s some other instrument, and whatever the 
class or character of the selections—yo. have at your com- 
mand “All the music of all the world and most of the fun 
of it, too.” 


Columbia 
Graphophone 


Company 
Box 487, Woolworth Building 
NEW YORK 
365-367 Sorauren Avenue 
TORONTO 


Dealers wanted where we 
are not actively represented. 
Write for particulars. 
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‘STRAIGHT. 


CIGARETTES 


Made of 100% Pure Turkish Tobacco, yet 
selling at 10 for 10c, ‘‘STRAIGHTS”’ are the big, con- 
trolling factor in the Turkish cigarette business in 
America today. Many brands of equal or higher 
price cannot compete with“‘STRAIGHTS”’ in Quality. 

That is why thousands of men who formerly 
smoked higher priced Turkish Cigarettes now 
smoke ‘“‘STRAIGHTS.”’ They cost more to manu- 
facture, cost the dealer more, than other 10c 
Turkish brands—but cost you the same. Their 
exquisite mildness, richness and mellowness com- 
pare favorably with the very highest priced 
Turkish cigarettes. Have you tried “STRAIGHTS’”’? 


10 for 10c 


COLLECTORS 


OU can add many rare and valuable stamps to 
your collection without spending a cent. 


If you are a beginner, you can obtain in a short’ 


time a splendid collection,—even finer than those 

of your friends who have saved stamps for years. 

Write us a letter to-day and ask us about our plan. 
Box 742, Sales Division 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


found. to be fallacious—one new rival 
adopted the policy of printing nothing that 
could offend even the most sensitive soul. 

It was not long before papers of one type 
or the other sprouted into being all over 
the country; and eventually first the more 
sensational and later even the conservative 
daily papers inaugurated columns of society 
review in their Sunday editions. For the 
most part these were written in the first 
person, and in the same intimate style as 
that used by the weeklies. My own home 
paper was among the last to fall into line, 
and I was called on to provide the copy. In 
character, of course, it was quite different 
from my paragraphic writing for the Wasp; 
yet the style was much the same and my 
old faculty of evolving much out of little 
aided me in making this new feature to a 
degree readable. 

Since that time, during my years of 
slavery to this most thankless and demoral- 
izing of games, I have served in the capacity 
of society editor in the West as well as on 
other papers in the East; and I have met 
many who held down similar positions. 
But, beyond the fact that photographs are 
now in universal demand for the illustra- 
tion of the society pages, there has been 
little change in method and treatment from 
the later period of my home experience. 

As in every branch of news-gathering, 
the specialist must of necessity have a 
broad acquaintance with persons in his par- 
ticular field. Many of the society editors 
I have known possessed a more or less close 
affiliation with the smart set. Some had 
inherited this—others had gained it by 
marriage. 

Others, still, were once active in society 
themselves, members of swagger clubs, well- 
to-do idlers who, having dissipated their 
inheritance, had turned to society reporting 
and editing for a livelihood. 

In nearly all offices in the larger cities 
today the editor is provided with one or 
more assistants who do the bulk of the de- 
tail work—that is to say, they get lists of 
guests, they get descriptions of gowns, they 
copy the cards on wedding presents, and 
they chase photographs. Nevertheless the 
society editor’s own position is no sinecure. 
It is for him to keep track of coming events; 
and he must always be on the quit vive, as 
must every other working editor, lest he be 
beaten by his rivals. 


Engagements in High Life 


Many announcements are sent to all the 
newspapers; but there are still many, es- 
pecially those of the older and staider set, 
which are not. Some of the editors make a 
point of keeping in touch with the stationers 
and engravers that have a smart patron- 
age, to learn what invitations are in course 
of preparation. Engagements of marriage 
are a perpetual nightmare to the society 
editor, especially in these days of sensa- 


‘tional personal journalism, when on a mere 


hint any one of the yellows will rush into 
print with an announcement. 

The fact that nine times out of ten the 
principals and their families make vigorous 
denial is small consolation for the society 
editor who has been beaten. To deny until 
probably six weeks or a month before the 
wedding day, when the engagement is offi- 
cially announced, has long been the rule 
of the fashionable world, though relatives 
and friends of the intending pair have 
known for the better part of a season the 
engagement’s existence. 

The obituary of the society man orwoman 
is another matter that tries the society 
editor’s soul—but in a different fashion. In 
these times of reckless motor driving and 
fatal accidents there is no telling when he 
may be called on to furnish the life story and 
family tree of some unfortunate who has 
been hurled to death from a wrecked car. 

Biographical works of reference seldom 
contain any mention of those whose sole 
claim to prominenceis inherited fortune, and 
the city editor looks to the society editor 
to make good the omission. At any hour 
of the day or night he is thus liable to be 
called on to dig up an obituary from his 
inner consciousness or hunt up some kins- 
man or friend of the victim who can supply 
it. Unless he is found and complies the-pa- 
per must suffer the humiliation of imputed 
ignorance, for which the-individual blame 
falls onthe society editor. 

Much of the work of the society editor 
and his assistants is, as I have indicated, 


sorry, but that would be impossi 


_must-be taken into their cone 
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purely mechanical; yet there are 
when the little group is at its wit’s 
secure what is regarded in the offi 
imperative necessity. On some of th 
conscienceless journals success is no 
quently attained by means which, | 
mildly, are the reverse of honorab 
an example of the lengths to which t 
ployees of such papers are encoura 
go, I give the experience of a young: 
who came to me from one of the. 
metropolitan dailies—a clever, en 
girl, gifted, as will be seen, with an 
infinite capacity of resource. 


A Young Girl’s Trickery 


No little sensation had been mac 
the recently announced engagemet 
gentleman of high social standing to 
the head of a school. The society 
had planned a Sunday special of 2 
what intimate nature concerning the} 
mésalliance, and particularly desired 
minate the page with portraits of t) 
spective bride and bridegroom. Tha 
latter, as I remember, had been 
without much difficulty; but even 
to get a photograph of the bride ha 
dismally. The task was at lengtha 
to the young woman assistant, and. 
out on the quest determined to suec 
matter at what cost. . 

She went directly to the school, rey 
ing herself as the elder sister of an 
ing pupil, desirous of particulars. 4 
she was shown over the building 
acquainted with every detail of the 
ulum, given the terms, provided wit] 
peachable references—and so on— 
of which she pretended to be vastly } 

As she was about leaving, how 
matter occurred to her that she had 
forgotten: Her mother—they we 
posed to be Western people—had im 
on her a condition that must be mei 
she would intrust her child to the 
any Eastern school. She must seet 
of the institution. As the mother ec 
come Fast and as she could not ex} 
principal to go West, there was but¢ 
to arrange the matter—the caller mu 
a photograph to send. The scheme 
not but be admitted, was ingenious 
ception and excellently worked out; 
failed, nevertheless. There was r 
thing as a photograph to be had. 

Disappointed, but not discourag 
resourceful young newspaper woma 
put on her thinking cap. It was or 
reason to believe that the prospectiv 
groom had no likeness of his sw 
The chances, indeed, were that heh 
eral; but the question was: How to 
of them. 

Inspiration always answers our 
we wish hard enough—and she was 
very hard. Therefore an idea pr 
itself. She took a train for the su 
which the gentleman resided and Pr 
presented herself at the door of 
dence. She knew that his sister was 
house for him. She asked for thesis 
on her appearance, spun a pleasir 
story. She was no longer a vicariou 
cant for entrance to the school. § 
now a senior class pupil. 

More than that, she was in hi 
committee representing all the pupi 
those pupils were most anxious to 
as a wedding gift to their beloved t 
bridegroom, a miniature of his bri 
cuted by a master hand and fra 
diamond-studded gold. But, alas! 
gulp suggested threatening tears—t 
had found it impossible to secure a 
graph to give to the artist. Could 
oh! would she not—please—assist 

The future bridegroom’s sister 
lighted with the idea. She was s 
brother. would be pleased beyond w 
this sweet, delicate thought of hi 
one’s pupils. ‘Oh, but he must not 
exclaimed the caller. ‘‘We wish to 
a secret until he sees it.”. His sis 


had-_but'one photograph. He ke 
before him on his desk and he wi 
sure to miss it. Ss 

Therefore there was but one 7 


dear girl must stay to luncheon—hi 
be at home for that—and then shi 
tell him herself. His sister knew ' 
such a purpose he would gladly ] 
the treasured likeness. ‘ 
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The girl stayed, of course; and, equally 
course, she went away with the photo- 
ph clutched tightly in her gloved hand. 
r paper regarded it as a capital bit of 
erprise, and her salary was raised from 
salve to fourteen dollars a week. te 

\t about the beginning of my fourth 

wt of correspondence for the Wasp I re- 

yed a telegram one afternoon from the 
aer, asking me to come to New York 
the following day to discuss a matter of 
tualinterest. At first glance the message 
med me. I feared I had fallen into an- 
er serious error; but, running back over 

work of the last few weeks, I could 
ik of no reason for trepidation. Never- 
less I was naturally curious as to the 
ject demanding discussion. 

everal times during my connection with 

paper I had visited the office and had 

; the owner on those occasions. Since 
last visit, however, there had been a 

| of editors. I had never seen the 

‘incumbent, though I had had more or 

correspondence with him; and I was a 
d deal impressed by his work. 

Then I first visited the Wasp office it 
located in a tiny box of aroom; but it 
now moved into better offices. The 

ier received me in one corner of the 

‘ness office, where, with our chairs close 

‘ther, he talked volubly about his paper 

1full hour without once mentioning the 
on for his telegram. Meanwhile my 

ntion roved frequently to those who 
eand went. 

ew York at that time held a certain 

aour for me and I remember to have 

1 particularly interested in the type of 
on who could have business with a paper 
jis character. Each caller was received 
he only other occupant of the office, a 
4g woman stenographer who handled 
ain businesslike fashion, without once 
saling to the talkative publisher for 
‘tance. 
ne of these especially struck me. He 
short, with a narrow, compressed body 
‘an enormous head—the brow bulging, 
eyes abnormally bright, and the hair 
' and unkempt. He reminded me 
igly of pictures of Edgar Allan Poe. I 
ied he had some poems in his pocket 
in seeking the editor had got into the 
ness office by mistake. 


A Day at Headquarters 


Jome now,’ suggested the owner 
g at the end of the hour and starting 
ird the door,“ I’ll take you over to the 
ial department and introduce you to 
editor. You’ve never met him, I 
ve.” 
® went over—and I nearly dropped 
‘the shock! My picture of the young, 
7, Smart-appearing man-about-town 
shattered to atoms. Behind the only 
‘in the room sat Edgar Allan Poe! 
earned later, when the owner took me 
0 dinner and finally deigned to broach 
iatter of mutual interest, that, though 
ditor, to use his own phrasing, “had 
jual as a juggler of words,’”’ and had 
always done the bulk of the writing on 
‘aper, he was not satisfied with him in 
other respects. 
had you come over here today be- 
IT wanted to know whether you would 
der a proposition to take his place,” 
the owner. : 
tink I gasped. I know the lights in the 
arant caracoled dizzily. The buzz of 
*rsation about me and the music of the 
Stra mingled in a discordant roar. I— 
nodest reporter—certainly I was little 
—on a provincial daily had been asked 
sept the editorship of this clever paper! 
jen I recovered from my daze the 
cious publisher was still talking. He 
elling me that his paper had had no 
spondence from anywhere that began 
talmine; that I had not only sent the 
‘Paragraphs but that I had admirably 
ved my writing to the style of his pub- 
on. I would fit into the editorship, he 
ure, as a hand fits into a glove. 
was aware that living in New York 
Amost twice as expensive as living in 
‘ome city. He would therefore con- 
that in naming a salary; and, to assist 
0 that end, he desired me to tell him 
yhat my work then paid me. 
aper work in those days was not 
paid for as now. My weekly enve- 
the home daily contained, each 
two ten-dollar bills. 
And for that total of forty dollars 
hard and incessantly. “= 
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“T will pay you seventy dollars a week,” 
said the Wasp’s owner. And, as if to im- 
press me with his ability to make good, he 
at that moment drew from his pocket a roll 
of banknotes measuring all.of three inches 
in diameter, and skinned off a fifty to be 
changed in settlement for the dinner. 

Naturally I was greatly flattered; but 
there were two things that kept me from 
making an immediate decision to accept. 
I doubted my capacity. New York was 
virtually a strange city to me; and its 
society, except what I had gathered from 
the columns of the Wasp, was a closed book. 
That was the first reason. The second was 
that Istill detested society work. However, 
I promised him to think the matter over. 
Meanwhile if he could find some one else to 
fill the bill I should be just as well pleased. 
And I returned home wondering and debat- 
ing. Had I been a fool not to snap at the 
chance? ,OrwasI wise beyond my knowing? 


Shackled to Society Journalism 


The more I thought over the question, 
the more it seemed to me that I should have 
seized the opportunity. It would mean 
broadening if nothing else. What I did not 
know about the field I could learn. And 
then there was another big consideration: 
I had always wanted to laugh at society. 
The most obnoxious part of my present 
work was that it meant truckling to a set 
that wasinherently unworthy. Onthe Wasp 
I could lampoon it; I could sharpen the 
sting and add to the poison. 

One week after another slipped by, how- 
ever, and I heard nothing from my friend 
the owner. Then I seemed to detect a new 
hand at work on the leading features of 
the paper; and I concluded the position 
had been offered to some one else. 

It was midwinter when I had that inter- 
view. Spring had now arrived, and in the 
interim there had been no communication 
whatever from the Wasp aside from the 
checks each month for my work, which, of 
course, I continued without interruption. 
Then, one April morning, I found a tele- 
gram on my desk. It was signed by the 
Wasp’s owner. 

“Can you come here on Wednesday pre- 
pared to join the staff?” it asked. “Salary 
will be the figure promised. Answer 
immediately.” 

Again it was unexpected and again I de- 
liberated. I held the inquiry for an hour 
before sending an answer. An altogether 
new phase of the situation presented it- 
self—one that I had hardly considered at all 
before. To accept meant leaving home and 
friends. It meant the uprooting of old asso- 
ciations that had grown very dear. 

It seemed to mean, too, the tightening 
of the shackles of this society specialty on 
me—the specialty I never chose and from 
which it seemed I was never to escape. At 
that, a fresh thought intervened: If I ac- 
cepted and failed I should be free! I could 
find work elsewhere in another line. 

I dispatched an affirmative answer. I 
handed in my resignation to the managing 
editor of the daily. I said good-by to home 
and friends. At an early hour on Wednes- 
day morning I was on a train bound for 
New York. 


Mosquito Catchers 


Vertes a duck and so avoid mosquitoes 
is the lesson of some experiments con- 
ducted by the Pennsylvania Commissioner 
of Health. Mosquitoes breed in stagnant 
or quiet water, and the duck will greedily 
gobble the mosquito pupe and larve. 

For breeding grounds some kinds of 
mosquitoes prefer the stagnant water in a 
clogged eaves trough or a tin can in the 
back yard; and, of course, the duck cannot 
be expected to attend to that breed. The 
duck, however, will attend to all the baby 
mosquitoes that appear in any pool of water 
near the house, which otherwise would make 
themselves a nuisance round the house. 
The experiments consisted of building two 
pools—one for ducks and one for fish—and 
finding out in which pond the mosquitoes 
would breed. Goldfish did notseem to inter- 
fere with the mosquito households at all in 
their pond, but twenty mallard ducks kept 
their pool free. Later, ten of the ducks were 
placed in the fishpond; and they cleaned up 
theswarms of pupz and larve ina few hours. 
Other experimenters have found that some 
kinds of fish will eat the baby mosquitoes, so 
that fish have been recommended as a pro- 
tection; but this test gives complete assur- 
ance that the mallard duck will do the work. 
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3 Superior Points in Construction of 
Whitman & Barnes Lawn Mowers 


HANDLE ABOVE REEL BEARINGS 
GIVES GREATEST LEVERAGE. 
MAKES MOWER RUN WITH 
LEAST EFFORT AND POWER. 


BALL BEARING ADJUSTMENT HAS 
CUPS, CONES, BALLS, OF HIGH GRADE 
STEEL CAREFULLY HARDENED. 
ACCURATELY GROUND, DUST PROOF. 


EXTRA LARGE PINION, DEEP CLUTCH 
AND HARDENED PAWL GIVE LONG 
LIFE TO THESE DRIVING PARTS. 
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TIE ROD HELPS GATHER LONG 
GRASS UNDER THE REEL KNIVES 


ANTL-FRICTION REEL BEAR- 
in PLAIN MOWERS 
PLACED WHERE THE 
GREATEST LOAD IS CARRIED, 
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OIL POCKETS RETAIN 
OIL PERMITTING LT 
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EASILY UNDERSTOOD. 


TO REACH ALL BEAR. =! 


Ss INGS. SAVES WEAR. 


WHITMAN & BARNES 
MOWERS EQUIPPED WITH 
GRASS CATCHER HOOKS 


Uh 


SIMPLE ADJUSTMENT CUTTER 
JAR TO REEL FROM ABOVE BY 
SET SCREWS, ALWAYS IN SIGHT. 
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CUTTER BAR LOCKING THE FRAME 
GIVES RIGID CONSTRUCTION 
KEEPS MOWER LN ALIGNMENT. 
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© Mie THe WHITMAN 4 BARNES MFO. CO.AKRON On0 


Ask Your Dealer 


or write us for FREE interesting booklet telling how to select a lawn mower 
best suited to your needs. 


The Whitman & Barnes Manufacturing Company, General Office, Akron, O. 
Established 1854 


FACTORIES: Chicago, Akron, O., St. Catharines, Ont. New York Office and Store, 64 Reade St. 
Canadian Office, St. Catharines, Ont. European Office, 149 Queen Victoria St., London, E. C. 
Export Sales Office—A. J. Barnes, Megr., 90 West St., New York. 
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. i, to 2/, Saving Guaranteed 


LA [ERES a big house in cold Illinois. 10 
: rooms, exposed on all sides. The kind 
that’s usually hard to heat. Yet read the 
letter. We have thousands of others like it 
from Underfeed users telling of warmer, 
cozier homes, and a saving in fuel bills of 
from one-half to two-thirds. 
; Carbondale, Ill., March 11, 1914. 
Gentlemen: I have used one of your Underfeeds 
three winters and am highly pleased with it. From the day my furnace was installed in October to the 

20th day of March my coal bill was $20.25. I have a ten-room residence and the entire building was 

| heated all thru the winter. We are not bothered with dust, gas nor smoke. 
| Yours truly, (Signed) W.J. Brown. 


And 30,000 other Underfeed users are equally enthusiastic over the greatly reduced fuel expense; 


the better, cleaner heat; the small amount of care and attention required. 


VLLIAMSON 
VANE NEW FEED) 26:25 
| Furnaces and’ B Gilers: 
| Cut Coal Bills % to% 


| In the Williamson Underfeed, the live body of firé is 

} always on top in direct contact with the most effective 
radiating surfaces. Coal is fed from below, underneath the 
fire. No smoke, no gas, no dirt. All these are consumed, 
giving more heat. Every bit of coal burnt to a clean white 
ash. Clinkers virtually unknown. And this year sees the 
Underfeed brought to a still higher degree of perfection in 
the New-Feed UNDERFEED. No stooping to feed in 
coal or shake down ashes. 


Burns Any Size of Coal 


| 
| No special coal is prescribed for the Williamson New-Feed UNDER- 


of Furnace 


Showing how live 
coals are always on 
top. This is the can- 
dle principle. A candle 
gives a clean, smoke- } 
less flame only when 
flame is at top. Turn 
a lighted candle up- 
side down and see the 
difference. 


Cut-Out View | 


THE WILLIAMSON HEATER CO. 


(Formerly The Peck-Williamson Co.) 
61 Fifth Ave. 


| cd 
FEED. Any size can be used successfully. Cheap, slack soft coal, ] DEALERS! Let us tell you about the New-Feed UNDER- 
| and pea or buckwheat hard coal, or larger sizes if desired. It's all the FEED and our 1915 proposition. Both are winners. 
| same to the Underfeed. Adapted to warm air, steam or hot water. | 
May be installed in any building new or old, or to replace ordinary | THE WILLIAMSON HEATER CO. 
furnaces, boilers, stoves or grates. 61 Fifth Ave., Cincinnati, O. 
50 Per Cent Saving Guaranteed I Tell me how to cut my coal bills from 14 
We guarantee a saving over your present coal bills of at least one-half | to 2g with a Williamson New-Feed. 
where the Williamson New-Feed UNDERFEED is properly installed Warm Air Steam or Hot Water__ 
and operated. This guarantee is backed by a $1,000,000 company. | (Mark X after System interested in) 
Send the attached coupon today for our great free book, “From Over- | 
fed to Underfeed,” which fully explains just how the New-Feed is NAME 
operated and how it effects this great saving. | 
i ADDRESS. 
I 


Cincinnati, Ohio My Dealer’s Name is 
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Once the HUDSON Six-40 stood 
alone, the pioneer in lightness and 
economy applied to a 7-passenger 
Sy 

It introduced a hundred innova- 
tions. All of them were wanted. 
Every man realized that their ful- 
fillment would change the whole 
aspect of motoring. 

But radical advances are always 
subject to question. New things 
must be proved. Every new type, 
even though Howard E. Coffin de- 
signs it, must run the gantlet of 
cynicism and attack. And here was 
a type which proposed, for one 
thing, to save 1000 pounds in 
weight. 


Now the Pattern Car 
Now this HUDSON Six-40, in its 


second season, is the pattern car of 
the day. It is the most-copied car 
in America. What it stands for has 
become the almost universal aim. 


It has made the Six triumphant 
by removing the handicaps of price 
and weight, of fuel and upkeep cost. 
Most of the leading new models 
this season are in this Light Six 
class. There are 26 altogether. 


Hudson Is My Ideal Car 
A Boonen Hisele , 


Their makers are starting where 
HUDSON designers started four 
years ago. The ideals we pro- 
pounded, the betterments we 
demonstrated, have become the 
accepted standards. This is the 
second time that a new HUDSON 
model has revolutionized the prac- 
tice of the times. 


We’ve Four Years’ Start 
And 10,000 Endorsers 


But we have been working four 
years on this car. We started two 
years before the first model came out. 

We had Howard E. Coffin as chief 
of designing, and the foremost en- 
gineering corps in America worked 
with him. There were countless 
problems to solve, a thousand details 
to perfect. We had the time and the 
men to do it. 


Now10,000 Six-40’s are running— 
5000 first-year models, 5000 of this. 
They are running in 43 countries. 
Together they have covered, prob- 
ably, 25,000,000 miles. 

The HUDSON Six-40 is an at- 


tained success. These cars for two 


seasons, meeting every condition, 
have answered all questions about 
it. When we state to you now that 
this car is right there are ten thou- 
sand men to confirm it. And that 
is true of no other Light Six. 


Consult Your Neighbors 


Wherever you are there are 
HUDSON Six-40’s. There are 
men who have tried them out. 
Consult them. They will tell you 
that this is their ideal car, and offer 
their records to prove it. 


That verdict, ten thousand times 
repeated, is bound to be your ver- 
dict, after equal tests. You can see 
today that in beauty and luxury, in 
lightness and equipment, this car 
has no rival in its field. And time 
will show you that it has none in 
staunchness, service and economy. 


7-Passenger Phaeton, $1550 f. 0. b. Detroit. 
Canadian Price, $2100 f. 0. b. Detroit, Duty 
Paid. Four other styles of bodies. 


Hudson dealer service is ideal. It includes 
periodic inspection. And 800 of these service 
stations welcome HUDSON owners every- 
where. 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
Detroit, Mich. 
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RED GAP 


(Continued from Page 21) 


three o’clock the host announced from 
elephone: “‘Vane-Basingwell has just 
sd from the Floud house.” The guests 
ed and hushed the careless chatter of 
arrivals. Belknap-Jackson remained 
pay at the telephone, having de- 
ed to be put through to the hotel. He 
jushed with excitement. A score of 
tes later he announced with an effort 
ntrol his voice: ‘‘They have left the 
—they are on the way.” 
2 guests stiffened in their seats. Some 
em nervously and for no apparent 
1 exchanged chairs with others. Some 
urivals bustled in and were imme- 
y awed to the same electric silence 
‘iting. Belknap-Jackson placed the 
r decanter where the vodka bottle had 
ind the vodka bottle where the sherry 
ter had been. “The effect is better,”’ 
narked, and went to stand where he 
view the driveway. The moments 
1 


such crises, which I need not say have 
plentiful in my life, I have always 
i that I possessed an immense reserve 
ness. Seldom have I ever been so 
as slightly flustered. Now I was 
ess itself, and the knowledge brought 
) little satisfaction as I noted the 
‘painful distraction of our host. The 
nts passed—long, heavy, silent mo- 
. Our host ascended trippingly to an 
floor whence he could see farther 
the drive. The guests held themselves 
ling readiness. Our host descended 
ain took up his post at alower window. 
‘moments passed—stilled, leaden mo- 
, The silence had become intolerable. 
ost jiggled on his feet. Some of the 
r-minded guests made a pretense of 
onversational flurries. 
iat second movement . . . Oh, ex- 
penoered | - . - No one has ever 
Chopin so divinely. . . . How his 
must idolize him! . . . They say 
“hat exquisite concerto! . . . Hasn’t 
> most stunning hair? . . . Those 
to passages left me actually limp 
’m starting Myrtle in Tuesday to 
ssons of Professor Gliickstein. She 
to take stenography, but I tell her 
Jid you think the preludes were just 
iest bit idealized? . . . I alwayssay 
has one’s music and one’s books, of 


1 were the hushed, tentative frag- 
T caught. 
‘moments passed. Belknap-Jackson 
0 the telephone: 
lat? But they’re not here! Very 
», They should have been here half 
rago. Send some one—yes, at once.”’ 
ae ensuing silence he repaired to the 
and drank a glass of vodka. Quite 
ght he was. The moments passed. 
several guests exchanged seats with 
tuests. It seemed to be a device for 
ig the strain. Once more there were 
ing efforts at normal talk. 
mtle is a strange girl—a creature of 
Tcall her. She wanted to act in the 
f pictures until papa bought the car. 
e knows every one of the new tango 
yut I tell her a few lessons in cooking 
% . . . Beryl Mae is just the 
juzzling child; one thing one day, 
t thing the next; a mere bundle of 
_and so sensitive if you say the least 
hing to her. . . . If we could 
it Ling Wong back—this Jap boy is 
threatening to leave if the men 
fet up to breakfast on time, or if 
makes fudge in his kitchen of an 
mn, Our boy sends all his 
0 his uncle in China, but I simply 
+t him to say ‘Dinner is served.’ He 
des in and says, ‘All right, you 
It’s very annoying, but I always 
‘family to remember what a time 
with the Swede . . .” 
a to say things were rapidly becom- 
ipossible. The moments passed. 
P-Jackson again telephoned. 
1did send a man after them? Send 
after him, then. Yes, at once.” 
d himself another peg of the 
ence fell again. The waiting was 
We had endured an hour of it, and 
more was possible to any sensitive 
Organism. All at once, as if the very 
ible moment of silence had passed, 
sation broke loudly and generally: 
lid you notice that slimpsy thing 
‘e last night? Indecent, if you ask 
h not a petticoat under it, I’ll be 
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bound! . Always wears shoes twice 
too small for her. What men can 
seein her . . . How they can endure 
that perpetual smirk!” 

They were at last discussing the Klondike 
woman, and whatever had befallen our 
guest of honor I knew that those present 
would never regain their first awe of the 
occasion. It was now unrestrained gabble. 
The second hour passed quickly enough, 
the latter half of it being enlivened by the 
buffet collation, which elicited many com- 
pliments upon my ingenuity and good 
taste. Quite almost every guest partook of 
a glass of the vodka. 

They chattered of everything but music, 
I dare say it being thought graceful to 
ignore the afternoon’s disaster. Belknap- 
Jackson had sunk into a mood of sullen 
desperation. He drained the vodka bottle. 
Perhaps the liquor brought him something 
of the chill Russian fatalism. He was 
dignified but sodden, with a depression 
that seemed to blow from the bleak Siberian 
steppes. His wife was already receiving 
the adieus of their guests. She was smolder- 
ing ominously, uncertain where the blame 
lay, but certain there was blame—criminal 
blame! I could read as much in her nar- 
rowed eyes as she tried for aplomb with her 
guests, 

My own leave I took unobtrusively. I 
knew our strangely missing guest was to 
depart by the six-two train, and I strolled 
toward the station. A block away I halted, 
waiting. It had been a time of waiting. 
The moments passed. I heard the whistle 
of the approaching train. At the same 
moment I was startled by the approach of 
a team which I took to be running away. 

I saw it was the carriage of the Pierce 
chap and that he was driving with the most 
abandoned recklessness. His passengers 
were the Honorable George, Cousin Egbert 
and our missing guest. The great artist as 
they passed me seemed to feel a vast delight 
in his wild ride. He was cheering on the 
driver. He waved his arms and himself 
shouted to the maddened horses. The car- 
riage drew up to the station with the train 
and the three descended. 

The artist hurriedly shook hands in the 
warmest manner with his companions, in- 
cluding the Pierce chap, who had driven 
them. He beckoned to his secretary, who 
was waiting with his bags. He mounted the 
steps of the coach and as the train pulled 
out he waved frantically to the three. He 
kissed his hand to them, looking far out as 
the train gathered momentum. Again and 
again he kissed his hand to the hat-waving 
trio. 

It was too much. The strain of the after- 
noon had told even upon my own iron 
nerves. I felt unequal at that moment to 
the simplest inquiry and plainly the situa- 
tion was not one to attack in haste. I 
mean to say it was too pregnant with 
meaning. I withdrew rapidly from the 
scene, feeling the need for rest and silence. 

As I walked I meditated profoundly. 


XVI 


| eee the innocent lips of Cousin Eg- 
bert the following morning there fell a 
tale of such cold-blooded depravity that I 
found myself with difficulty giving it credit. 
At ten o’clock, while I still mused pensively 
over the events of the previous day, he 
entered the Grill in search of breakfast, as 
had lately become his habit. I greeted him 
with perceptible restraint, not knowing 
what guilt might be his, but his manner to 
me was so unconsciously genial that I at 
once acquitted him of any complicity in 
whatever base doings had been forward. 
He took his accustomed seat with a pleasant 
word to me. I waited. 

“Feeling a mite off this morning,’’ he 
began, “‘account of a lot of truck I et 
yesterday. I guess I’ll just take something 
kind of dainty. Tell Clarice to cook me up 
a nice little steak with plenty of fat on it, 
and some fried potatoes, and a cup of coffee 
and a few waffles to come. The judge he 
wouldn’t get up yet. He looked kind of 
mottled and anguished, but I guess he’ll 
pull round all right, I had the chink take 
him up about a gallon of strong tea. Say, 
listen here: the judge ain’t so awful much 
of a stayer, is he?” 

Burning with curiosity I was to learn 
what he could tell me of the day before, yet 
I controlled myself to the calmest of 
leisurely questioning in order not to alarm 
him. It was too plain that he had no 
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We are truly one people in 
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In making us a homogeneous 
people, the railroad, the tele- 
graph and the telephone have 
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have facilitated communication 
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closer together, giving us a better 
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The telephone has played its 
partas the situation has required. 
That it should have been 
planned for its present useful- 
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today. 
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System. 
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realization of what had occurred. It was 
always the way with him, I had noticed. 
Events the most momentous might culmi- 
nate furiously about his head, but he never 
knew that anything had happened. 

“The Honorable George,” I began, “‘ was 
with you yesterday? Perhaps he ate some- 
thing he shouldn’t.” 

“He did, he did; he done it repeatedly. 
He et pretty near as much of that sauer- 
kraut and frankfurters as the piano guy 
himself did; and that’s some tribute, 
believe me, Bill! Some tribute!” 

“The piano guy?’ I murmured quite 
casually. 

““And say, listen here, that guy is all 
right if anybody should ask you. You talk 
about your mixers!” 

This was a bit puzzling, for of course I had 
never talked about my mixers. I shouldn’t 
a bit know how to go on. I ventured an- 
other query: 

“Where was it this mixing and that sort 
of thing took place?” 

“Why, up at Mis’ Kenner’s, where we 
was having a little party: frankfurters and 
sauerkraut and beer—— My stars! but 
that steak looks good. I’m feeling better 
already.’’ His food was before him and he 
attacked it with no end of spirit. 

“Tell me quite all about it,” I suggested, 
and after a moment’s hurried devotion to 
the steak he slowed up a bit to talk. 

“Well, listen here, now. The judge says 
to me when Eddie Pierce comes, ‘Sour- 
Dough,’ he says, ‘look in at Mrs. Kenner’s 
this afternoon if you got nothing else on; 
I fancy it will repay you.’ Just like that. 
‘Well,’ I says, ‘all right, Judge, I fancy 
I will. I fancy I ain’t got anything else 
on,’ I says. ‘And I’m always glad to go 
there,’ I says; because no matter what 
they’re always saying about this here 
Bohemian stuff, Kate Kenner is one good 
scout, take it from me. So in a little while 
I slicked up some and went on round to her 
house. Then hitched outside I seen Eddie 
Pierce’s hack, and I says, ‘My lands! 
that’s a funny thing,’ I says. ‘I thought 
the judge was going to haul this here 
piano guy out to the Jackson place where he 
could while away the tejum, like Jackson 
had said—and now it looks as if they was 
here. Or mebbe it’s just Eddie himself 
that has fancied to look in, not having 
anything else on.’ 

“Well, so anyway I go up on the stoop 
and knock and when I get in the parlor 
there the piano guy is and the judge and 
Eddie Pierce too, Eddie helping the Jap 
round with frankfurters and sauerkraut 
and beer and one thing and another. 

“‘Besides them was about a dozen of 
Mis’ Kenner’s own particular friends, all of 
’em good scouts, let me tell you, and every- 
body was laughing and gassing back and 
forth and cutting up and having a good 
time all round. Well, so as soon as they 
seen me everybody says, ‘Oh, here comes 
Sour-Dough—good old Sour-Dough!’ and 
all like that, and they introduced me to the 
piano guy, who gets up to shake hands with 
me and spills his beer off the chair arm on 
to the wife of Eddie Fosdick in the Farmers 
and Merchants’ National, and so I sat 
down and et with ’em and had a few steins 
of beer, and everybody had a good time all 
round.” 

The wonderful man appeared to believe 
that he had told me quite all of interest 
concerning this monstrous festivity. He 
surveyed the mutilated remnant of his 
steak and said: 

“T guess Clarice might as well fry me a 
few eggs. I’m feeling a lot better.”’ 

I directed that this be done, musing upon 
the dreadful menu he had recited and 
recalling the exquisite finish of the collation 
I myself had prepared. Sausages, to be 
sure, have their place, and beer as well, but 
sauerkraut I have never been able to regard 
as an at all possible food for persons that 
really matter. Germans, to be sure! Dis- 
creetly I renewed my inquiry. 

“T dare say the Honorable George was 
in good form?”’ I suggested. 

“Well, he et a lot. Him and the piano 
guy was bragging which could eat the most 
sausages.” 

I was unable to restrain a shudder at the 
thought of this revolting contest. 

“The piano guy beat him out though. 
He’d been at the Palace Hotel for three 
meals and I guess his appetite was right 
craving.” 

“And afterward?” 

“Well, it was like Jackson said: this lad 
wanted to while away the tejum of a Sun- 
day afternoon, and so he whiled it, that’s 
all. Purty soon Mis’ Kenner set down to 
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the piano and sung some coon son 
tickled him most to death, and then 
to playing ragtime—say, believe m 
when she starts in on that rag stuff sh 
make a piano simply stutter itself to di 

“Well, at that the piano guy s: 
great stuff, and so he sets down himsy 
try it, and he catches on pretty go 
say that for him. So we got to d 
while he plays for us, only he don’t rer 
ber the tunes good and has to f. : 
Then he makes Mis’ Kenner pla; 
while he dances with Mis’ Fosdick: 
spilled the beer on, and after that we 
some more beer, and this guy et ; 
plate of kraut and a few sausages, 
Kenner sings a couple more good one 
the guy played some more ragtime hin 
trying to get the tunes right. And th 
played some fancy pieces that he’d 
ticed up on, and we danced some and 
a few more beers, with everybody cu 
up and having a nice home afternoon. 

“Well, the piano guy enjoyed hi: 
every minute, if anybody asks you, 
lit up like a main chandelier. Th 
him feel like he was one of their o 
You certainly got to hand it to hir 
being one little good mixer. Talk ¢ 
whiling away the tejum! He donei 
right, all right. He whiled away so }| 
tejum there he darn near missed his 1 
Eddie Pierce kept telling him what ti 
was, only he’d keep asking Mis’ 
play just one more rag, and at last 
to just shoot him into his fur overco 
he was kissing all the women o 
hands, and we’d have missed the 
that if Eddie hadn’t poured the 
into them skates of his all the wa 
to the dee-po’. He just did make it 
told the judge and Eddie and r 
he ain’t had such a good time sin 
home. I kind of hated to see him g 

He here attacked the eggs wit 
seemed to be a freshening of his rem 
appetite. And as yet, be it noted 
detected no consciousness on his p: 
a foul betrayal of confidence ha 
committed. I approached the poin 

“The Belknap-Jacksons were rat 
pecting him, you know. My impr 
was that the Honorable See 
sent to escort him to the Belknap-Jai 
house.” : 

“Well, that’s what I thought 
I guess the judge forgot it, or 
thinks the guy will mix in better 
Kenner’s crowd. Anyway there 
and it probably didn’t make any 
to the guy himself. He likely t 
could while away the tejum the 
as he could while it any place, all | 
being such good scouts. And the ju 
certainly got a case on Mis’ Ki 
mebbe she asked him to drop in ¥ 
friend of his. She’s got him bridl 
broke to all gaits.’”’ He visibly g 
an illumining phrase. ‘‘He—he ju 
at her.” 

The simple words fell upon my é¢ 
a sickening finality—‘‘He just loo! 
her.” Ihad seen him “‘just look” atth 
ing girl and at the Brixton milliner. A 
fearfully I divined their preposterou) 
nificance. Beyond question a blackir 
had been laid bare, but I made no 
convey its magnitude to my gull 
formant. As I left him he wa 
bemoaning his own lack of skill 
pianoforte. 

“Darned if I don’t wish I’d of to 
lessons on the piano myself like thai 
done. It certainly does help to whi 
the tejum when you got friends ir 
afternoon. But then I was just a hill 
Likely I couldn’t have learned the 

It was a half hour later that I was 
to the telephone to listen to the ang 
accents of Belknap-Jackson. 

“‘Have you heard it?” he called. . 
swered that I had. 

“‘The man is a paranoiac. He 
at once confined in an asylum 
criminal insane.” 4 

“T shall row him fiercely about it 
fear. I’ve not seen him yet.” 

“But the creature should be ’ 
He’s a congenital defective! He m 
harm to himself or to some innocent P 
They—they run wild, they kill, they bt 
set fire to buildings—that sort of 
tell you none of us is safe.” j 

“The situation,’ I answered, “has 
more shocking possibilities, but I’ve al 
I shall be equal to it. If the worst 
be imminent I shall adopt extrer 
ures.” I closed the interview. I 
painful. I wished to summon 
powers of deliberation.. 
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To my amazement who should presently 
appear among my throng of luncheon 
patrons but the Honorable George. I will 
not say that he slunk in, but there was an 
unaccustomed diffidence in his bearing. 
He did not meet my eye and it was not 
difficult to perceive that he had no wish to 
engage my notice. As he sought a vacant 
table I observed that he was spotted quite 
profusely, and his luncheon order was of 
the simplest. 

Straight I went to him. He winced a bit, 
I thought, as he saw me approach, but then 
he apparently resolved to brass it out, for he 
glanced full at me with a terrific assump- 
tion of bravado and at once began to give 
me beans about my service: 

“Your bally tea shop is running down, 
what! Louts for waiters, cloddish louts! 
Disgraceful, my word. Slow beggars! Take 
a year to do you arasher and a bit of toast, 
what!” 

To this absurd tirade I replied not a 
word, but stood silently regarding him. I 
dare say my gaze was of the most chilling 
character and steady. He endured it but 
a moment. His eyes fell, his bravado van- 
ished; he fumbled with the cutlery. Quite 
abashed he was. 

“Come, your explanation!” I said curtly, 
divining that the moment was one in which 
to adopt a tone with him. He wriggled a 
bit, crumpling a roll with panic fingers. 

“Come, come!”’ I commanded. 

His face brightened, though with an inten- 
tion almost obviously false. He coughed— 
a cough of pure deception. Not only were 
his eyes averted from mine but they were 
glassed to an uncanny degree. The fingers 
wrought piteously at the now plastic roll. 

“My word, the chap was taken bad; had 
to be seen to, what! Revived I mean to 
say. All piano Johnnies that way—nery- 
ous wrecks, what! Spells! Spells, man— 
spells!”’ 

“Come, come,” I said crisply. The 
glassed eyes were those of one hypnotized. 

“In the carriage—to the hyphen chap’s 
place, to be sure. Fainting spell—weak 
heart, what! Nostimulants about. Passing 
house! Perhaps have stimulants—heart 
tablets—er—beer—things of that sort. Lead 
him in. Revive him. Quite well presently 
but not well enough to go on. Couldn’t 
let a piano Johnny die on our hands, what! 
Inquest, evidence, witnesses—all that silly 
rot. Save his life, what! Presence of mind! 
Kind hearts, what! Humanity! Do as 
much for any chap. Not let him die like a 
dog in the gutter! Get no credit, though!”’ 
His curiously mechanical utterance trailed 
off, to be lost in a mere husky murmur. 
The glassy stare was still at my wall. 

I have in the course of my eventful 
career had occasion to mark the varying 
degrees of plausibility with which men 
speak untruths, but never, I confidently 
aver, have I beheld one lie with so piteous 
a futility. The art—and I dare say with 
diplomat chaps and that sort it may prop- 
erly be called an art—demands as its very 
essence that the speaker seem to be himself 
convinced of the truth of that which he 
utters. And the Honorable George in his 
youth was mentioned for the foreign office! 

I turned away. I mean to say the ex- 
hibition was quite too indecent. I left him 
to mince at his meager fare. As I glanced 
his way at odd moments thereafter, he 
would be muttering feverishly to himself. 
I mean to say he no longer was himself. He 
presently made his way to the street, look- 
ing neither to right nor left. He had in 
truth the dazed manner of one stupefied by 
some powerful narcotic. I wondered pity- 
ingly when I should again behold him—if 
it might be that his poor wits were be- 
deviled past mending: 

My period of uncertainty was all too brief. 
Some two hours later, full into the tide of 
our afternoon shopping throng, there issued 
a spectacle that removed any lingering 
doubt of the unfortunate man’s plight. In 
the rather smart pony trap of the Klondike 
woman, driven by the person herself, rode 
the Honorable George. Full in the star- 
tled gaze of many of our best people he ad- 
vertised his defection from all that makes 
for asanely governed stability in our social 
organism. He had gone flagrantly over to 
the Bohemian set. 

I could detect that his eyes were still 
glassy, but his head was erect. He seemed 
to flaunt hisshame. And the guilty partner 
of his downfall drove with an affectation of 
easy carelessness, yet with a lift of the 
chin which, though barely perceptible, had 
all the effect of binding the prisoner to 
her chariot wheels; a prisoner, moreover, 
whom it was plain she meant to parade to 
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GOOD TEETH 


Do not allow indifference to stand 
in your way of having a life time 
of good looks and vigor. Good 
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Dr. Lyon’s has been the standard tooth powder 
for three generations. Dr. Lyon’s new dental 
cream has equal cleansing and preserving 
powers. Both are safe dentifrices— superior 
and efficient preparations. 


Sample of either sent for 2c stamp. Address 
].W. Lyon & Sons, 522 West 27th St., New York. 
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HE good housekeeper, 

making catsup for her fam- 

ily, would make it the 
Beech-Nut way. For the Beech- 
Nut way is just the same care and 
delicacy of treatment that you 
use in your own cooking. 

She would no more recook her 
materials than we do, knowing 
that to recook a tomato is to lose 
its fresh, delicate flavor. 

She would take the same care as we 
do to have her tomatoes from nearby 
farms—not shipped long distances. She 
would make and bottle her Catsup fresh 
and hot—sterilize and seal immediately. 

And she would get the same fine flavor 
in her Catsup as we do in Beech-Nut. 

Get a bottle of Beech-Nut Tomato 
Catsup from your grocer, and see if we 
are not right. 


Other famous Beech- Nut Delicacies are: 
Beech-Nut Oscar’s Sauce Beech-Nut Red Currant Jelly 
Beech-Nut Sliced Bacon Beech-Nut Crab Apple Jelly 
Beech-Nut Peanut Butter Beech-Nut Grape Jam 


BEECH-NUT PACKING CO. 
CANAJOHARIE, N.Y. 
Catsup Plant at Rochester, N.Y. 
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Roll Your Favorite Tobacco in 
Riz La Croix Paper 


and you will get a better flavor, relish and enjoyment 
from your cigarette than ever before. Because you will 
get only the pure, fresh fragrance of tobacco—which 
explains the universal preference for Riz La Croix Papers 
among smokers of experience. 


(Pronounced: REE-LAH-KROY) 


FAMOUS CIGARETTE PAPERS 


They are so pure, light and thin— 
their combustion is so perfect 
—that there is absolutely 
no taste of paper in 
the smoke. They 
are strong, do not 
burst in rolling, 
and are naturally 


adhesive, because 
made from the best flax 

linen. Entirely pure and 
healthful, because exclu- 
sively a vegetable product. 
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Two interesting \ 
Illustrated Booklets \ 
—one about RIZ LA n 
CROIX Cigarette Papers, 

the other showing how to“ Roll 
: Your Own” cigarettes —sent anywhere 

in U.S. on request. Address The American Ly 
Tobacco Co., Room 1321, 111 Fifth Ave., N.Y. \ 
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You should know about Gunn 
Sectional Bookcases before you 
buy—prices lower than others. 
Dealers have them, or, on request, we will 
mail you free our souvenir book mark and 
7” newcatalogue, illustrated incolors. It shows ™@ 

Colonial, Mission, Sanitary, Clawfoot and Stand- 
‘ard designs in mahogany and oak, quality guaran- 
veed. They beautifytheroomand protect yourbooks. 
You can start with one section very economically, 

Special features are our famous dust-proof, removable, 
non-binding doors, absence of ugly iron bands; each 
section easily taken apart for moving. 


THE GUNN FURNITURE CO., 1800 Broadway, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


There Are Lots of Men and Women 


who have occasional leisure hours which if converted into 
money would mean a material increase in income. 
‘Thousands of them are utilizing this spare time by acting as subscription 


representatives for The Saturday Evening Post, The Ladies’ Home Journal and 
The Country Gentleman among friends and neighbors. 

We will pay you in salary and commission for any time which you can 
devote to the same end. It can be done without experience and there will 


be no expense to you. Let us tell you about it. 


Box 747, Agency Division, The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia 
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the last ignominious degree. She drove 
leisurely, and into the little infrequent curt 


| turns of her head to address her’companion 
| she contrived to instill so finished an effect 


of boredom that she must have goaded to 
frenzy any matron of the North Side set 
who chanced to observe her, as more than 
one of them did. 

Thrice did she halt along our main thor- 
oughfare for bits of shopping—a mere 
running into of shops or to the doors of 
them where she could issue verbal orders— 
the while she surveyed her waiting and 
drugged captive with a certain half-veiled 
but good-humored insolence. At these 
moments—for I took pains to overlook the 
shocking scene—the Honorable George 
followed her with eyes no longer glassed: 
the eyes of helpless infatuation. ‘He looks 
at her,’’ Cousin Egbert had said. He had 
told it all and told it well. 

The equipage graced our street upon one 
paltry excuse or another for the better part 
of an hour, the woman being minded that 
none of us should longer question her su- 
premacy over the next and eleventh Earl 
of Brinstead. 

Not for another hour did the effects of 
the sensation die out among tradesmen and 
the street crowds. It was like waves that 
recede but gradually. They talked. They 
stopped to talk. They passed on talking. 
They hissed vivaciously; they rose to ex- 
clamations. I mean to say there was no end 
of a gabbling row about it. 

There was in my mind no longer any 
room for hesitation. The quite harshest of 
extreme measures must be at once adopted 
before all was too late. I made my way to 
the telegraph office. It was not a time for 
correspondence by post. 

Afterward I had myself put through by 
telephone to Belknap-Jackson. With his 
sensitive nature he had stopped in all day. 
Although still averse to appearing publicly 
he now consented to meet me at my 
chambers late that evening. 

“The whole town is seething with indig- 
nation,” he called tome. ‘It was disgrace- 


| ful. Ishallcomeatten. Werely uponyou.” 


Again I saw that he was concerned solely 
with his humiliation as a would-be host. 
Not yet had he divined that the deluded 
Honorable George might go to the un- 
speakable length of a matrimonial alliance 
with the woman who had enchained him. 
And as to his own disaster, he was less than 
accurate when he said that the whole town 
was seething with indignation. The mem- 
bers of the North Side set, to be sure, were 
seething furiously, but a flippant element of 
the baser sort was quite openly rejoicing. 
As at the time of that most slanderous 
minstrel performance, it was said that the 
Bohemian set had again, if I have caught 
the phrase, handed one over upon the 
North Side set. 

Many persons of low taste seemed quite 
to enjoy the dreadful thing, and the mem- 
bers of the Bohemian set, naturally, had 
throughout the day been quite coarsely 
beside themselves with glee. 

Little they knew, I reflected, what power 
I could wield, nor that I had already set in 
motion its deadly springs. Little did the 
woman dream, flaunting her triumph up 
and down our main business thoroughfare, 
that one who watched her there had but to 
raise his hand to wrest the victim from her 
toils. Little did she now dream that he 
would stop at no half measures. I mean to 
say she would never think I could bowl her 
out as easy as buying cockles off a barrow. 

At the hour for our conference Belknap- 
Jackson arrived at my chambers, muffled 
in an ulster and with a soft hat well over his 
face. I gathered that he had not wished to 
be observed. 

“T feel that this is a crisis,’’ he began as 
he gloomily shook my hand. ‘‘ Where is our 
boasted twentieth-century culture if out- 
rages like this are permitted? For the first 
time I understand how these Western com- 
munities have in the past resorted to mob 
violence. Public feeling is already running 
high against the creature and her unspeak- 
able set.”’ 

I met this outburst with the serenity of 
one who holds the winning cards in his 
hand, and begged him to be seated. There- 
upon I recalled to him the weakly sus- 
ceptible nature of the Honorable George, 
citing again the incidents of the typing girl 
and the Brixton milliner. I added that now 
as before I should not hesitate to preserve 
the family honor. 

‘*A dreadful thing indeed,’ he murmured, 
“if that adventuress should trap him into a 
marriage. Imagine her one day a Countess 
of Brinstead! But suppose the fellow proves 
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wo 
stubborn; suppose his infatuation di 
his finer instincts?” 

I explained that the Honorable 
while he might upon the spur of t 
ment commit a folly, was not to bet 
too seriously; that he was, I believed, | 
incapable of a grand passion. I mez 
say he always forgot them after a few, 
More like a child staring into shop win, 
he was, rapidly forgetting one desir 
ject in the presence of others. I adde 
I had adopted the extremest measu 

Thereupon, perceiving that I had 
thing in my sleeve as the saying is, my 
besought me to confide in him. W 
a word I handed him a copy of 
message sent that afternoon to his lor 

“Your immediate presence requi 
prevent a monstrous folly.” 

He brightened as he read it. 

“You actually mean to say 
began. ; 
“His lordship,” I explained, “‘ will at 
understand the nature of what is th 
ened. Heknows, moreover, that I wot 
alarm him without cause. He will cor 
once and the Honorable George will 
what. His lordship has never faile¢ 
tells him what perfectly and that’s qui 
to it... The poor chap will be save } 

uy 


a} 


My caller was profoundly stirred. ‘ 
ing here—to Red Gap—his Lordshi, 
Earl of Brinstead—actually coming ] 
My. God! This is wonderful!” He pat 
he seemed to moisten his dry lips; he 
once. more, and now his voice tre 
with emotion: ‘‘He will need a pl 
stay; our hotel is impossible; 
thought ——”’ He glanced at me 2 
ingly. 

“T dare say,” I replied, “‘that 
ship will be pleased to have you. 
up; you would do him quite nicel 

“You mean it—seriously? Thai 
be—oh, inexpressible! 


that would silence a few of these 
tongues that are wagging so ven 
to-day!” 

“But before his coming,” I- 
“there must be no word of his arrival. 
Honorable George would know th 
ing of it, and the woman, though I 
now that she is only making a sho 
might go on to the bitter end. Th 
suspect nothing.” j 

“T had merely thought of a bri 

“but, if you think i 


> 


dignified notice in our press,” 
quite wistfully; 
defeat our ends S 
“Tt must wait until he has come.” 
“Glorious!”’ he exclaimed. “It 
even more of a blow to them.”’ He 
murmur as if reading from a journ 
Lordship, the Earl of Brinstead, is 
for a few days’—it will surely be as 


a 
as a few days, perhaps a week or mo 


F 


Jacksons, of Boston and Red. Gap.” 
seemed to regard the printed words, © 
ter still, ‘The C. Belknap-Jacksons 
Boston and Red Gap, are for a f 
entertaining as their honored ho 
his Lordship, the Earl of Brinste 
Yes, that’s admirable.” 

He arose and impulsively clasped 
hand. q 
“Ruggles, dear old chap, I shan’t 
at all how to repay you. The B 
set—such as are possible—will be b 
come over to us. There will be left 
one unprincipled woman—and shey 
and an outcast. She has made me 
I shall grind her under my heel. 
room shall be prepared for his lords 
shall breakfast there if he wishes. 
he’ll find us rather more like hims 
hesuspects. Heshallsee that we ha 
that are not half bad.” 

He wrung my hand again. His eye: 
misty with gratitude. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 


i¢ Sounded fllllur 


HERE is a certain statesman fre 

Cotton Belt who believes in e 
life as he goes along. He was in V 
ton, attending to his duties as a me 
Congress, when a society woman, 
interested in all manner of social 
and uplift movements, called him 0 
telephone and asked him to beco 
president of a new Purity Club 
organizing. ee 

“Well, madam,” drawled the Souther! 
“T don’t catch the name of the orga’ 
tion, but you can count mein. mit 
of anything that’s got a vice in it.’ 


the girls get engaged that you don’t 
t me like I was wearing the welcome 
doormat.” 

sten to my own child talk to me! No 
ryou cry so hard, Renie Shongut, to 
, your mother like that—a girl that 
dulged like you. To sass her mother 
at! A man like Max Hochenheimer 
along, 2 man where the goodness 
wut of his face, a man what can give 
sry comfort; and, because he ain’t a 
ker like that long-haired Sollie Spitz, 


uleavehimout! Anywayshe’sgotfine 
for something besides—saysages.”’ 
ta crime, Renie, that I should want 
h your happiness? Your papa’s get- 
ld man now, Renie; I won’t always 
: neither.” 

*the love of Mike, what’s the row? 
t fellow get any beauty sleep round 
*eshebang? What are you two cut- 
-about?”’ 

yortiéres parted toreveal Mr. Isadore 
t, pressed, manicured, groomed, 
—something young about him; some- 
meeited; his magenta bow tied toa 
his plushlike hair brushed up and 
rd after the manner of fashion’s 
saprice, and smoothing a smooth 
ong his smooth jowl. 

ming, ma. What’s the row, Renie? 
3a swell joint round here for a fellow 
tves! What’s the row, kid?” 
[sadore Shongut made a cigarette 
ffed it, curled himself in a deep- 
hair, with his head low and his legs 
zh. His sister lay on the divan, with 
rful profile buried, basso-rilievo, 
a green velours cushion, her arms 
d dangling in exhaustion. 

it’s the row, Renie?”’ 

othing.”’ 

come out with it—what’s the row? 
ou sitting there for, ma, like your 
1 turned on you?” 

>ask your sister, Izzy; she can 


atter, sis?” 

thing — only — only — old — old 
leimer’s coming to—to supper to- 
wzy; and - 
Squash? Oh, Whillikens!” 

2me out, Izzy! Take me out any- 
-to a show or supper, or—or 
es; but take me out, Izzy. Take 
defore he comes.” 

Iwill! Old Squash! Whillikens!” 


ve o'clock Wasserman Avenue 
in dainty dimity and silk sewing 
Rocking-chairs, tiptilted against 
Tailings, were swung round front- 
eetings, light as rubber balls, 
from porch to porch. Fine needles 
through dainty fabrics stretched 
m parchment across embroidery 
‘oung children, shrilling and shout- 
he heat of play, darted beneath 
eyes; long-legged girls in knee- 
ts strolled up and down the side- 
ms intertwined. 

-thirty the sun had got so low that 
ut Mrs. Schimm in a shady corner 
meh, dazzled her eyes and flashed 
on her needle, so that she must 
‘dainty fabric in her sewing bag 
s the paved street. 

don’t mind, Mrs. Lissman, if I 
a your porch for a while, where 


| pleasure, Mrs. Schimm. Come 
and have a rocker.” 

4 few minutes I can stay.” 

8a beautiful stitch, Mrs. Schimm. 
inish this centerpiece I start me a 
ilies too.” 

learn it to you in five minutes, 
man. All my Birdie’s trousseau 
: _ with this Battenberg stitch.” 


1 poor widow’s daughter, Mrs. 
that girl had a trousseau she 
d to be ashamed of.” 

‘will you? Mrs. Shapiro’s coming 
‘front steps all diked out in a 
‘ guess she goes down to have 
ith her husband, since he keeps 


want to say nothing; but I 
it’s so nice—do you, Mrs. 
-the first month what her mourn- 

® mother is up a yellow bird of 
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paradise as big as a fan she has to have on 
her hat.’ 

“Ain’t it so!” 

“T wish you could see the bird of para- 
dise my Birdie bought when her and Simon 
was in Kansas City on their wedding trip— 
you can believe me or not, a yard long! 
How that man spends money on that girl, 
Mrs. Lissman!”’ 

“Say, when you got it to spend I always 
say it’s right. He’s in a good business and 
makes good money.” 

“You should know how good.” 

“The rainy days come to them that save 
up for them, like us old-fashioned ones, 
Mrs. Schimm.”’ 

“I—look, will you? Ain’t that Izzy Shon- 
gut crossing thestreet? He comes home from 
work this early! I tell you, Mrs. Lissman, 
I don’t want to say nothing; but I hear 
things ain't so good with the Shonguts.”’ 

“ee So ” 


“Yes; I hear, since the old man bought 
out that sausage concern, they got their 
troubles.” 

“And such a nice woman! That’s what 
she needs yet on top of his heart trouble 
and her girl running round with Sollie 
Spitz; and, from what she don’t say, I can 
see that boy causes her enough worry with 
his wild ways. That’s what that poor 
woman needs yet!” 

“Look at Izzy, Mrs. Lissman. I bet 
that boy drinks or something. Look at his 
face—like a sheet! I tell you that boy 
ain’t walking up this street straight. Look 
for yourself, Mrs. Lissman. Ach, his poor 
mother!” A current like electricity that 
sets a wire humming ran in waves along 
Mrs. Schimm’s voice. “Look!” 

“Oh-oh! I say, ain’t that a trouble for 
that poor woman? When you see other 
people’s trouble your own ain’t so bad.” 

“Ain’t that awful? Just look at his face! 
Ain’t that a trouble for you?” 

“She herself as much as told me not a 
thing does her swell brother over on 
Kingston do for them. I guess such a job 
as that boy has got in his banking house he 
could get from a stranger too.” 

“Sh-h-h, Mrs. Lissman! Here he comes. 
Don’t let on like we been talking about 
him. Speak to him like always.” 

“Good evening, Izzy.” 

Isadore Shongut paused in the act of 
mounting the front steps and turned a 
blood-driven face toward his neighbor. His 
under jaw sagged and trembled and his well- 
knit body seemed to have lost its power 
to stand erect, so that his clothes bagged. 

“Good evening, Mrs.—Lissman.”’ 

“You're home early to-night, Izzy.” 

“Y-yes,.”’ 

He fitted his key into the front-door 
lock, but his hand trembled so that it 
would not turn; and for a racking moment 
he stood there vainly pushing a weak knee 
against the panel, and his breath came out 
of his throat in a wheeze. 

The maid-of-all-work, straggly and down 
at the heels, answered his fumbling at the 
lock and opened the door to him. 

“You, Mr. Izzy!” 

He sprang in like a catamount, clicking 
the door quick as a flash behind him. 

“Sh-h-h! Where’s ma?” 

“Your mamma ain’t home; she went 
up to Rindley’s. You ain’t sick, are you, 
Mr. Izzy?” 

A spasm of relief flashed over his face, 
and he snapped his dry fingers in an agony 
of nervousness. 

““Where’s Renie? Quick!” 

“She’s in her room, layin’ down. She 
ain’t goin’ to be home to the supper party 
to-night, Mr. Izzy; she—what’s the mat- 
ter, Mr. Izzy?” 

He was down the hallway in three run- 
ning bounds and, without the preliminary 
of knocking, into his sister’s tiny, semi- 
darkened bedroom, his breathing suddenly 
filling it. She sprang from her little chintz- 
covered bed, where she had flung herself 
across its top, her face and wrapper rum- 
pled with sleep. 

e VHA Eee 

“Sh-h-h!”’ 

= Lazy what—where —— Izzy, what 

it ” 


“Sh-h-h, for God’s sake! Sh-h! Don’t let 
em hear, Renie. Don’t let ’em hear!” 
Her swimming senses suddenly seemed 


“ieee é as bay 
for the First Fam- {4 
ilies of Virginia, 4.4 
years ago,— and of the 
_ | choicest, most delicate 
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$1500 and 1000 Hens 


If you have ever dreamed of going 
back to the farm and making a 
living from poultry you surely must 
read C. L. Opperman’s story in this 
week’s issue of 


THE COUNTRY GENTLEMAN 


You can get this issue and the 
twelve issues to follow if you send 
in the coupon attached and twenty- 
five cents at once. 


Ordinarily The Country Gentleman 
is 5 cents the copy, $1.50 the year. 
Just now you can buy thirteen 
issues for 25 cents. 
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The Real Danger of 
Chain Stores to You 


Is there a store in your city 
belonging to a national or local 
chain of stores? 

Pretty successful, isn’t it— pretty 
hard competition? Do you know 
why? Here’s the secret. 


The General Management, lo- 
cated perhaps 1000 miles away, has 
an uncanny knowledge about what 
is going on in that store. 


It knows to a penny the profit 
on its sales, the relative profit on 
different lines, actual cost of doing 
business, the efficiency of each sales- 
man. It compares daily and weekly 
sales and profits with those of one, 
two and three years back. 


Do you know as much as that 
about your store? Don’t you sus- 
pect, without locating them, the 
existence of a dozen leaks that 
are draining good life out of your 
business? 


Our book, ‘‘Stopping Store Leaks,’ 


If your bookkeeper could give 
you—without increasing expenses 


—the daily information which is 
the basis of chain store success — 
wouldn’t you value such service? 


Your bookkeeper can do just 
that—with a modern mechanical 
equipment. 


Modern mechanical equipment 
—does that sound rather preten- 
tious for a retail store? How about 
your telephone, cash register, com- 
puting scales, electric lights? 


All your bookkeeper needs is the 
means of handling figures quickly, 
automatically and accurately. A 
Burroughs Adding Machine, de- 
signed especially for retail stores, 
supplies that means. We can then 
suggest a few simple methods which 
will lift you into the new order of 
retailers—the merchants who 4now 
their business. 


which we will gladly send free, gets at 


this whole subject in detail. It’s too valuable a book for any merchant to 
put off sending for and reading. Please write for it on your business letterhead. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 


Makers of adding and adding-subtract- 
ing bookkeeping machines, listing and non- 
listing adding and calculating machines, 
visible-printing adding and. calculating 
machines — 96 different models in 587 
combinations of fealtures— $150 to $950 
in U. S. Easy payments if desired. 


99 BURROUGHS BLOCK 
DETROIT MICHIGAN 


European Office, 76 Cannon St. 
London, E. C., Eng. 


Meeting an Emergency 


When failing health made it necessary for him to leave his 


indoor position for outdoor air and exercise while still supporting 
himself and his family, Mr. A. B. Arment, of Ohio, met the emer- 
gency by securing an appointment as a subscription representa- 
tive for The Saturday Evening Post, The Ladies’ Home Journal 


and The Country Gentleman. 


He says: 


taing'| made good money in my regular line of employment, but 
in proportion to the time invested Curtis work beats any other 
method of money-making that I have tried.”’ 


If you, like Mr. Arment, want to turn your spare time into 


actual money, or if you want to develop a “‘side line’ 


’ 


on which 


you can depend in time of need, write today for particulars 


regarding Curtis subscription work. 


Box 745, Agency Division, 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 
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““What’s happened, Izzy? Quick! What’s 
wrong?” 

He clicked the key in the lock, and in 
the agony of the same dry-fingered nervous- 
ness rubbed his hand back and forth across 
his dry lips. 

“Don’t let ’em hear—the old man or 
ma—don’t!”’ 

“Quick! What is it, Izzy?” She sat 
down on the edge of the bed, weak. ‘Tell 
me, Izzy; something terrible iswrong. It— 
it isn’t papa, Izzy? Tell me it isn’t papa. 
For God’s sake, Izzy, he—he ain’t ——”’ 

“Sh-h-h! N-no! No, it ain’t. It—it 
ain’t pa. It’s me, Renie—it’s me!” 

He crumbled at her feet, his palms plas- 
tered over his eyes and his fingers clutched 
deep in the high nap of his hair. 


“It’s me! It’s me!” 
“What? What?” 
“Sh-h-h! For God’s sake, Renie, you got 


to stand by me; you got to stand by me this 
time if you ever did! Promise me, Renie! 
It’s me, Renie. I—— Oh,my God! Oh, 
my God!” 

She stooped to his side, her voice and 
hands trembling beyond control. 

Bee Izzy, tell me—tell me! What is 


“Oh, my God, why didn’t I die?) Why 
didn’t I die?” 

“Izzy, what—what is it? Money? 
Haven’t I always stood by you before? 
Won’t I now? Tell me, Izzy. Tell me, 
I say!” 

She tugged at his hands, prying them 
away from his eyes; but the terror she saw 
there set her trembling again and thrice 
she opened her lips before she found voice. 

“Izzy, if you don’t tell me, mamma will 
be back soon, and then pa; and—you bet- 
ter tell me quick. Your own sister will 
stand by you. Get up, dearie.’’ Tears 
trickled through his fingers and she could 
see the curve of his back rise and fall to the 
retching of suppressed sobs. ‘Izzy, you 
got to tell me quick—do you hear?” 

He raised his ravaged face at the sharp- 
edged incisiveness in her voice. 

“T’m in trouble, Renie—such trouble. 
Oh, my God, such horrible trouble!” 

“Tell me quick—do you hear? Quick, 
or mamma and papa Z 

““Renie—sh-h-h! They mustn’t know— 
the old man mustn’t; she mustn’t, if—if 
I got to kill myself first. His heart—he— 
he mustn’t, Renie—he mustn’t know.” 

“Know what?” 

“Tt’s all up, Renie. I’ve done some- 
thing—the worst thing I ever done in my 
life; but I didn’t know while I was doing 
it, Renie, how—what it was. I swear I 
didn’t! It was like borrowing, I thought. 
I was sure I could pay it back. I thought 
the system was a great one and—and I 
couldn’t lose.” 

“Tzzy—roulette again! You—you been 
losing at—at roulette again?”’ 

“No, no; but they found out at—at the 


bank, Renie. I—oh, my God! Nothing 
won’t save me!” 

“The bank, Izzy?” 

“They found out, Renie. Yesterday, 


when the bank was closed, he—Uncle 
Isadore—put ’em on the books. Nothing 
won’t save me now, Renie. He won't; 
you—you know him—hard as nails! Noth- 
ing won’t save me. It’s going to be stripes 
for me, Renie. Ma—the old man—stripes! 
I—I can’t let ’em do it. I—TI’ll kill myself 
first. I can’t let ’em—I—can’t—I can’t let 
lem ta 

He burrowed his head in her lap to stifle 
his voice, which slipped up and away from 
his control; and her icy hands and knees 
could feel his entire body trembling. 

“‘Sh-h-h, dearie! Try to tell me slow, 
dearie, for pa’s and ma’s sake, so—so we 
can fix it up somehow.” 

“We can’t fix it up. The old man ain’t 
got the money and—and he can’t stand it.” 

“For God’s sake, Izzy, tell me or I'll 
go mad! Slow, dearie, so Renie can think 
and listen and help you. She’s with you, 
darling, and nothing can hurt you. Now 
begin, Izzy, and go slow. What did you 
start to tell me about Uncle Isadore and 
the books? Slow, darling.” 

Her voice was smooth and flowing, and 
the hand that stroked his hair was slow 
and soothing; the great stream of his pas- 
sion abated and he huddled quietly at her 
feet. ‘‘Nowbegin, dearie. UncleIsadore— 
what?” 

“This morning, when I got down to—to 
the yes two men had—my books.” 

“e ess’ 

“Oh, God! When I seen ‘em, right away 
my heart just stopped.” 

“‘Sh-h-h! Yes—two men had the books.” 
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“And Uncle Isadore— Uncle Isador- 
was—he ——” 
“Go on!” 
“‘He—he was in the cage too; and 
you know how he looks when his ey 
little.” i 
“Yes, yes, Izzy.” 
“They were—expert accountants 
him. All day yesterday, Sund 
were on my books; and—and the 
me, Renie—they had me like a ra 
tap. 
“Had you, Izzy?” i 
He drew himself upward, clutch 
her arms; and the sobs began to te 


afresh. ‘| 
* | 

“Oh, Izzy, why a | 

f 


“They had me, Renie.”’ 

“T could have paid it back. I coulc 
put it back if the old skinflint hadn’t 
sniffing round and sicked ’em on my ] 
I could have won it all back in time, 
With my own uncle, my own 
brother, it—it wasn’t like I was s 
it, was it, Renie? Was it?” 

“Oh, my God, Izzy!” ) 

“Tt wasn’t, Renie—my own ung¢| 
could have won it back if—if -” 

“Won back what, Izzy —won 
what?” , 

“T_J started with a hundred, 
I had to have it; I had to, I tell you 
remember that night I—I wanted } 
go over and ask Aunt Beck for it? | 
to have it. Pa—I—I couldn’t exci 
any more about it; and—and I hadi 
it, I tell you, Renie.”’ H 

“Yes; then what?” a 

“And I—I borrowed it without « 
I—I fixed it on my books so—so/ 
Isadore wouldn’t—couldn’t 
it on my books.” 

““Oh—oh, Izzy! Oh—oh—oh!” | 

“T was trying out a system—}| 
one—and it worked, Renie. I tri 
on the new wheel down at Shar 
the seventeen system worked like 2 
I won big the first and second § 
Renie—you remember the night I b) 
you and ma the bracelets? I pai) 
the hundred the first week, Renie; | 
one knew—no one knew.” 4 

“‘Oh-h-h-h!”’ a 

“The next Friday my luck t 
me—I never ought to have pla 
Friday—turned like a toad one | 
Friday night. I got in deep before 
it, and deeper and deeper; and t 
then it just seemed there wasn’t no! 
me, Renie. I got wild—got wild, It 
and I—I wrote ’em checks I didn’t I 
right to write. I—I went crazy, ty 
Next day—you remember that | 
I left the house so early?—I had | 
with the books and borrow : 
I needed before the banks open 
had to make good on them ch 
I fixed it with the books, and fr 
time on it worked.” 4 

“Oh, Izzy—Izzy—lIzzy |” 

“T kept losing, Renie; but 
my luck just changed from that 
Friday night, I could pay it ba 
first time. All I needed was a 
and a little luck and I could pay 
like the first hundred; so I kept 
books, Renie, and—and borrowing 
and more.” 

“How much?” 

“Oh God, Renie, I 
back with time; I é 

“‘Sh-h-h! Howmuch, Izzy—how 

“Somebody must have snite 
how I was losing every night. 1 
skinflint, he—oh, my God! They 
Renie—they got me; and it’ll kill 
man!” 

“How much, Izzy—how mu 

“Oh, my God! I could h 
back if—if - 

“How much? Tell me, I say! : 

“Wour—thousand!”’ 

“‘Oh-h-h, Izzy —Izzy—Izzy!"_ 

She sprang back from him, bb 
scalding tears. 

“Izzy! Four thousand! Oh, m 
Four thousand!” ; 4% 

“T could have paid it back, Rer 
system was all right, but— 

“Four thousand! Four tho’ 

“te—he was all for detaini 
away, Renie; sending for pa, 
sicking the law right on hi 
sister’s son. On my knees for 

I had to beg, Renie—on my knet 
sake and your sake and pa’s—jU 
little time I begged. A little time 
I begged for. He don’t care } 
blood. I—I had to beg him, 
till I fainted.” 


ri 


could have 
, 


What shall we do, Izzy? What shall 
in” : room, scarcely opening it. 
I squeezed two weeks’ time out of him, 
. Two weeks to pay it back or he 
the law on me—two weeks; and I got 
om him like blood from a turnip. Oh, 
God, Renie, four thousand in two 
«s—four thousand in two weeks!” 
e fell in a half swoon against her skirts. 
‘of her arms she made a pillow of mercy 
drew his head down to her bosom; and 
\, bitter with salt, mingled with his, 
ther heart’s blood buzzed in her brain. 
BY, Izzy! What have you done!” 
- ean’t pay it back, Renie. Where 
11 get half that much? I can’t pay 
four dollars, much less four thousand. 
vt! I can’t!” 
Tour thousand!” 
Ve gotta keep it from the old man and 
Renie. Let ’em kill me if they want 
but we gotta keep it from him and 


company, to have children | 

“Listen, mamma; J —— 

“Sounds like somebod 
the house, Renie. Who 

“No, no. No one has been here, mamma. 
It’s just the breeze.” 

“T tell you it’s a pleasure to have a 
daughter like mine! What excuses to make 
to Max Hochenheimer, a young man what 
pone all the way from Cincinnati to see 

er ” 

“Listen, mamma; I—I’ve only been 
fooling—honest, I have.’ 

“What?” 

“T—aw, mamma.” 

Miss Shongut’s face was suddenly buried 
in the neat laceyoke of her mother’s dimity 
blouse, and her arms crept up about her 
neck. 

“T’ve been only fooling about to-night, 
mamma. Don’t you think I know it is just 
like he was sent from heaven? I’ve only 
been fooling, mamma, so that—so that you 
shouldn’t know how happy I am.” 

The soul peeped out suddenly in Mrs. 
Shongut’s face, hallowing it. 

“Renie! My little Renie!”’ 


ike mine.” 
” 


‘our thousand! Four thousand!” 
‘the half light of the room, with the 
sunshine pressing warm against the 
n green shades, the remote shouts of 
‘ren coming to them through the quiet, 
the whir of a lawn mower off some- 
3, they crouched, these two, as though 
would shut their ears to the flapping 
‘Itures’ wings. 

hey can’t do anything to you, Izzy.” 
That'll we do, Renie? What’ll we do?” 
Te got to find a way, Izzy.” 

hey can’t send me up for it, Renie— 
aey can’t!” 

o—no, dearie.”’ 

‘ain’t crooked like that! It was my 
incle. They can’t send me up, Renie. 
myself first! I’ll kill myself first!” 
zy, ain’t you ashamed?” But it was 
yugh the odor of death found its way 
‘nostrils, nauseating her. 

»t me think. Let me think just a 
'e. Let me think.” 

_ rammed the ends of her fists tight 
t her eyes until Catherine wheels 
ind spun against her lids. 

it me think just a minute.” 

tere’s nobody, Renie—nobody—no- 
-no way.” 

jur—thousand!”’ 

p-body, I tell you, Renie. But I'll 
yself before I ——” 

le stood up. 


On Wasserman Avenue the hand that 
rocks the cradle oftener than not carves 
the roast. Behind her platter, sovereign of 
all she surveyed, and skillfully, so that be- 
neath her steel the red, oozing slices curled 
and fell into their pool of gravy, reigned 
Mrs. Shongut. And her suzerainty rested 
on her as lightly as a tiara of seven stars. 

“Mr. Hochenheimer, you ain’t eating a 
thing!”” Mrs. Shongut craned her neck 
round the centerpiece of pink carnations. 
“Not a thing on your plate! Renie, pass 
Mr. Hochenheimer some more salad.” 

“No, no, Mrs. Shongut; just don’t you 
worry about me.” 

“T hope you ain’t bashful, Mr. Hochen- 
heimer. We feel toward you just like home 


‘Y: folks.” 
‘vill!’ “Tndeed, what I don’t see I ask for, Mrs. 
was whimpering frankly against her Shongut.” 


After a while she raised her face. 
:d’Are might have looked like that 
Ah et the vision. 

rat?” 

— It’s like he was sent out of 


i 


“Renie, pass Mr. Hochenheimer some 
more of that red cabbage.” 

“No, no—please, Mrs. Shongut; I got 
plenty.” 

“Ach, Mr. Hochenheimer, you eat so 
little you must be in love.” 

“Mamma!” 

“Ach, Mr. Hochenheimer knows that 
I only fool. Renie, pass the dumplings.” 

“No, no; please! I it 

“Mamma, don’t force. You’re not bash- 
ful, are you, Mr. Hochenheimer?”’ 

Miss Shongut inclined her head with a 
saucy, birdlike motion, and showed him the 
full gleaming line of her teeth. He took a 
large mouthful of ice water to wash down 
the red of confusion that suddenly swam 
high in his face, tingeing even his ears. 

“For more dumplings I ain’t bashful, 
Miss Renie; but there —there’s other 
things—I am bashful to ask for.” 

From his place at the far end of the table 
Mr. Shongut laughed deep, as though a 
spiral spring was vibrating in the recesses 
of his throat. 

“Bashful with the girls—eh, Hochen- 
heimer?’’ 

“T ain’t much of‘a lady’s man, Shongut.’”’ 

“Well, I wish you was just so bashful in 
business—believe me! I wish you was.” 

“Shongut, I never got the best of you 
yet in a deal.” 

“With my girl he’s bashful yet, mamma; 
but down to the last sausage casing I have to 
pay his fancy prices. Nun look, mamma, 
how red she gets! What you get so red 
for, Renie—eh?”’ 

“Aw, papa!” 

“A little teasing from her old father she 
can’t take. Look at her, mamma! Look at 
both of them—red like beets. Neither of 
them can stand a little teasing from an old 
man.” 

“Adolph, you mustn’t! All people 
don’t like it when you make fun. Mr. 
Hochenheimer, you must excuse my hus- 
band; a great one he is to tease and make 
his little fun.” 

Mr. Shongut’s ancient-looking face, cov- 
ered with a short, grizzled growth of beard 

(Continued on Page 61) 
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he ain’t ——” 

's coming to-night—to ask me, Izzy. 
jjow what I mean? Don’t you see? 
you see?” 


n't you see, Izzy? He’s going to 
/, and—and I’m going to do it!” 
.my God! Renie, you can’t do that 
tif—— You can’t do that for me.” 
;8 got it, Izzy. I can get ten thou- 
it of him if I got to.” 
, Renie 4 
[can rush it through and—do it 
"wo weeks, Izzy; and we got a way 
| ake got a way. We got a way!” 
ew herself in a passion of hysteria 
wnward on the bed and a tornado of 
Swept over her. Rooted, he stood 
igh face to face with an immense 
baa with eyes that dared not see the 


vie, I—can’t! I Renie, I can’t 
o that for me if—if —— I can’t 
him for me if you don’t ——” 


ents than not to stay home for sup- 
Ways you got to fix for the table 
8 what I brought home from 


‘Mamma.” She darted to her feet, 
/he tears on her cheeks with the 
ner hand. “‘Coming, mamma!” 
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And she slipped through the door of her 


In the dining room, beside the white- 
spread table, Mrs. Shongut unwound a 
paper toot of pink carnations; but the 
flavor of her spirit was bitter and her thin 
pressed-looking lips hung at the corners. 

“Maybe you can stop pouting long 
enough to help with things a little, even if 
you won’t be here. I tell you it’s a pleasure 
when papa comes home for supper with 


y’s going out of 
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Qualities which the eye 
cannot see—fine workman- 
ship, fine adjustment of parts 
and fine balance—reveal 
themselves in the way the car 
Sticks to the road at high speed 

The car weighs only 2200 pounds, but that 

weight is’ so perfectly distributed that 

it holds steadily to a straight-ahead 

course. The passengers feel scarcely a 


particle of vibration even when the 
engine is exerting its full quota of power 


The wheelbase is 110 inches 


The price of the car complete is $785 
f. o. b. Detroit 


DooGE BROTHERS, DETROIT 


How long would your 
socks stand filing? 


Your shoes, when you walk, give file- 
like friction to the heels and toes of 


your socks. It takes tremendous 
strength to long resist such rubbing. 


Iron Clad No. 188—25c—is the great rub-resister; 
with heels and toes reinforced with remarkably 
durable yarn, made so by a special ‘‘extra 
twist.” Yet this sock is seamless, snug- fitting 
and really silk-like in its fine, soft texture 
and lustrous sheen. 

You can’t try No. 188 without wanting to 
wear it always. So sure of this are we, 
that we'll pay postage on your trial order. 
Sizes 914 to 1144. Colors: black, heliotrope, 
dark tan, dark gray, navy blue and golden 
tan. Order some today from us—if you 
don't know of a nearby Iron Clad dealer. 
(Size 12 may be had in black only.) 


A new color catalog free 


A beautiful book-exhibit of Iron Clads, in actual 
colors, for the whole family. Get it, now, from 


COOPER, WELLS & CO. 
212 Vine Street St. Joseph, Mich. 


Send for our 
new free catalog 
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#30 worth of off 
worth of Baker Vi 
produces perf 


February 4 


fawter equi amen t 
ect results 


You will find that in your own office, be it large or 
small, the ratio of $30 for labor to $1 for supplies varies 
but slightly. ‘The average proportion will be found to 
be a little larger for labor if anything. 


Give a man in the factory good tools and he does better 


Office supplies are tools. 
Give your office 3 


work, more of it, and does it quicker—at a smaller labor-cost. 
force similar advantages and similar results are natural. 


BAKERCVAWTER 


LOOSE LEAF and STEEL FILING EQUIPMENT 
Add your judgment to Baker-Vawter’s specialized knowledge 


you that you actually save much more than the slight 
difference in first cost by the greater value you get for 
the salaries you pay your office force. The 
fact that you pay about $30 in salaries for 
the work put in on one dollar’s worth of 
supplies is cogent enough for the man who 
figures ‘“‘overhead” as it should be figured. 


Baker-Vawter’s twenty-seven years of experience in 
manufacturing office supplies which are, we believe, the 
world’s standard for quality and for time-saving results, 
are crystallized in the equipment you buy from them. 


They represent specific knowledge. They may 
cost a little bit more than some other kinds—but 
they are worth a lot more. And we can satisfy 


Make sure of low result-cost with Baker-Vawter supplies 


Baker-Vawter’s $1,400,000 of supplies your office force willdo  §- YJ oxen = 


Eliminate the hidden wastes—the actual loss 


that follows the use of cheap-priced office 
supplies. The greatest of all the hidden 
wastes is that of lost time—time 
for which you pay and which 
produces no result—that should 
be used to prepare vital business 
statistics which make for efficient 
management — interesting work 
such as develops the bookkeeper 
into an accountant. This lost 
time isn’t the fault of the office 
force. It must be blamed on the 
drags and delays caused by im- 
properly made supplies. The day 
when “anything will do” for 
office supplies is over. Baker- 
Vawter has ended it. 


manufacturing facilities are back 
of everything they offer you. 
Baker- Vawter will recommend 
to you the most reasonably priced 
kind and quality of supplies to 
produce your business records 
at the lowest result-cost for 
each different class of work. But 
Baker-Vawter won’t recommend 
the cheap thing which is the most 
expensive in the end, because 
Baker - Vawter runs its business 
as you want to run yours—to 
build and grow and deepen its 
permanency. 

The dollars-and-cents angle to 
the fact that with Baker-Vawter 


better work, more of it, and do it 
quicker, isone that grows stronger 
every time you think it over. 
Baker-Vawter sells direct-to-the- 
user, by mail and through trained 
representatives who are qualified 
tomakerecommendationsin most 
circumstances and who at all 
times have the added advantage 
of the knowledge and experience 
of the head offices. Insist on 
Baker-Vawter supplies — don’t 
gamble with imitations, for the 
history of the past twenty-seven 
years shows that Baker-Vawter 
supplies put more work-value in 
the payroll. 


. A genius by the name of F. Burnham McLeary has written a 
Ask for this story red-blooded business romance entitled, ‘‘ The Retreat of the Hide- 


bound Ledgers.” Ask us for it on your letter head and you will also be entitled to a “‘Symptom 
Blank’’—the quick road to “‘ What’s what” in accounting methods. Ask right now. 


Factories West and East—address either 


Bake wate Company, Benton Harbor, Mich. Holyoke, Mass. 


World’s largest manufacturers of loose leaf and 
steel filing equipment selling direct to the user. 


Sales Offices in 36 cities—one near you Salesmen everywhere 


Himes 


7 (Continued from Page 59) 
1 pale as a prophet’s beneath, broke 
o a smile, and a minute network of lines 
ng out from the corners of his eyes. 
was bashful in my life once, too—eh, 
mm . 
Papa!” 
‘Please, you must excuse my husband, 
. Hochenheimer; he likes to have his 
le jokes.” 
“Mr. Hochenheimer pushed away his 
te in high embarrassment; nor would 
eyes meet Miss Shongut’s, exeept to 
h away under cover of exaggerated im- 
turbability. 
‘My husband’s a great one to tease, Mr. 
shenheimer. My Izzy, too, takes after 
. Im sorry that boy ain’t home, so 
could meet him again. We call him 
dude of the family. Renie, pass Mr. 
shenheimer the toothpicks.”’ 
_pair of deep-lined brackets sprang out 
Mr. Shongut’s mouth. 
Why ain’t that boy home for supper, 
te he belongs?” 
Ach, now, Adolph, don’t get excited 
t away. Always, Mr. Hochenheimer, 
husband gets excited over nothing, 
n he knows how it hurts his heart. 
+ that boy ain’t old enough to stay out 
ipper when he wants, Adolph! Sh-h-h!” 
irs. Shongut smiled to conceal that her 
t was faint, and the saga of a mother 
at have been written round that smile. 
‘w, now, Adolph, don’t you begin to 


‘ 


{ tell you, Shongut, it’s a mistake to 
y. I save all my excitement for the 
| things in life.” 

see, Adolph; from a young man like 
‘Hochenheimer you can get pointers.” 
. tell you, Shongut, over such a nice 
‘home and such a nice little family as 
got I might get excited; but over the 
) things that don’t count for much I 
got time.” 

ts. Shongut waved a deprecatory 


‘ts a nice enough little home for us, 
‘Hochenheimer; but, with a grand 
e like I hear you built for your mother 
mm the stylish hilltop in Cincinnati, 
‘ss to you it seems right plain.” 
“hat’s where you’re wrong, Mrs. 
gut. Like I says to Shongut coming 
m the street car with him to-night, if 
dn’t been that I thought maybe my 
‘er would like a little fanciness after a 
‘life like hers, for my own part a little 
2 and a big garden is all I-ask for.” 

ich, Mr. Hochenheimer, with such a 
| house like that is—sunk-in baths 
‘Schwartz says you got! To see a 
1 like that, I tell you it must be a 


7s a fine place, Mrs. Shongut, but too 
‘r me and my mother. When I got 
he hands of architects, let me tell you, 
. I was lucky to get off with only 
‘y-five rooms. Right now, Mrs. Shon- 
we got rooms we don’t know how to 
unce.”’ 

wenty-five rooms! Did you hear 
‘Adolph? Twenty-five rooms! I bet, 
dochenheimer, your mother is proud 
wha son as can give her twenty-five 
he 
‘e don’t say much about it to each 
| my mother and me; but—you can 
€me or not—in our big stylish house 
‘ere on the hill, with her servants to 


‘ure round her, she gets lonesome 
h. I tell you, if it wasn’t for my 
1 and the beautiful scenery from my 
es, | would wish myself back in our 
lowntown house more than once too. 
| you, Mrs. Shongut, fineness ain’t 
hing ” 


du should bring your mother some- 
| to Mound City with you when 
)me over on business, Mr. Hochen- 
|. We would do our best to make it 
vot for her.” 
fe’s an old woman, Mrs. Shongut, 
a train or an automobile I can’t get 
guess it would be better, Mrs. Shon- 
. carry off some of your family with 
Cincinnati.” 
, to belie that his words had any 
ng import, he lay back in his chair 
ate of silent laughter, which set his 
ed cheeks aquiver; and his blue 
eady yet so reluctant, disappeared 
a tight squint. 
ph, I guess Mr. Hochenheimer 
use us—eh? Renie, you can enter- 
t. Hochenheimer while me and papa 


oH 
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go and spend the evening over at Aunt 
Meena’s. Mr. Shongut’s sister, Mr. Hoch- 
enheimer, ain’t been so well. Anyways, 
I always say young folks ain’t got no time 
for old ones.” 

“You go right ahead along, Mr. Shon- 
gut. Don’t treat me like company. I hope 
Miss Renie don’t mind if I spend the 
evening?” 

“T should say not.” 

“Hochenheimer, a cigar?” 

“Thanks; I don’t smoke.” 

“My husband, with his heart trouble, 
shouldn’t smoke, neither, Mr. Hochen- 
heimer; it worries me enough. What me 
and the doctors tell him goes in one ear 
and out of the other.” 

“See, Hochenheimer, when you get a 
wife how henpecked you get!” 

“A henpeck never drew much blood, 
Shongut.” 

“Come, Adolph; it is a long car ride to 
Meena’s.”’ 

They pushed back from the table, the four 
of them, smiling-lipped. With his short- 
fingered, hairy-backed hands Mr. Hochen- 
heimer dusted at his coat lapels, then shook 
his bulging trouser knees into place. 

The lamp of inner sanctity burns in 
strange temples. A Carpenter in haircloth 
shirt first turned men’s hearts outward. 
Who can know, who does not first cross 
the palm of the guide with gold, that be- 
hind the moldy panels at Ara Ceeli reigns 
the jeweled bambino, robed in the glittering 
gems of sacrifice? 

Who could know, as Mr. Hochenheimer 
stood there in the curtailed dignity of his 
five feet five, that behind his speckled and 
slightly rotund waistcoat a choir sang of 
love, and that the white flame of his spirit 
burned high? 

“T tell you, Mrs. Shongut, it is a pleasure 
to be invited out to your house. You 
should know how this old bachelor hates 
hotels.” 

“And you should know how welcome 
you always are, Mr. Hochenheimer. To- 
morrow night you take supper with us 
too. We don’t take ‘no’—eh, Adolph? 
Renie?”’ 

“T tell you I appreciate that, Mrs. Shon- 
gut; but I—I don’t know yet—if—if I 
stay over.” 

Mr. Shongut batted a playful hand and 
shuffled toward the door. 

“You stay, Hochenheimer! I bet you a 
good cigar you stay. Ain’t I right, Renie, 
that he stays? Ain’t I right?” 

Against the sideboard, fingering her 
white dress, Miss Shongut regarded her 
parent, and her smile was as wan as moon- 


light. 
“Ain’t I right, Renie?”’ 
“Yes, papa.” 


On the bit of porch, the hall light care- 
fully lowered and cushions from within 
spread at their feet, the dreamy quiet of 
evening and air as soft as milk flowed 
round and closed in about Miss Shongut 
and Mr. Hochenheimer. 

They drew their rocking-chairs arm to 
arm, so that, behind a bit of climbing 
moonflower vine, they were as snug as in a 
bower. Stars shone over the roofs of the 
houses opposite; the shouts of children 
had died down; crickets whirred. 

“Is the light from that street lamp in 
your eyes, Renie?”’ 

“No, no.” é 

The wooden floor reverberated as they 
rocked. A little thrill of breeze fluttered 
her filmy shoulder scarf against his hand. 
To his fermenting fancy it was as though 
her spirit had flitted out of the flesh. 

Ah es MisseRentesl— 1-33 

“What, Mr. Hochenheimer?”’ 

“Nothing. ‘Your—your little shawl, it 
tickled my hand so.” 

She leaned her elbow on the arm of her 
chair and cupped her chin in her palm. 
Her eyes had a peculiar value—like a mill 
pond, when the wheel is still, reflects the 
stars in calm and unchurned quiet. 

“You look just like a little princess to- 
night, Miss Renie—that pretty shawl and 
your eyes so bright.” 

“A princess!” 

“Yes; if I had a tin suit and a sword to 
match I’d ride up on a horse and carry you 
off to my castle in Cincinnati.” 

“Say, wouldn’t it be a treat for Wasser- 
man Avenue to see me go loping off like 
that!” 

“This is the first little visit we’ve ever 
had together all by ourselves, ain’t it, 
Miss Renie? Seems like, to a bashful fel- 
low like me, you was always slipping away 
from me.” 
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“Not Over-Medicated”’ 


OUR dentist will tell you 
A that Colgate’s Ribbon 


Dental Cream does what a denti- 
frice should do. Let your dentist 
prescribe for any abnormal condi- 
tion of your mouth—and let the 


safe, thorough, antiseptic cleaning 
of your teeth every day be left to 


Ribbon Dental Cream. 


You will like its flavor—and so will the children. 
It appeals to the normal taste, as “‘druggy’’: 
dentifrices must always: fail to do. 


Ribbon Dental Cream is sold everywhere. If 
you wish we will send a generous trial tube on 
receipt of +c in stamps. 


Ask for our booklets, “Dental Hygiene’ for 
. oe 

adults, and the amusing Jungle Pow Wow’? 

Sor little children. 


COLGATE & COMPANY 
Established 1806 
Dept. P New York 


199 Fulton St. 


Makers of Cashmere Bouquet Soap — 
luxurious, lasting, refined. 


Send for Book 
JG 5 ; ) of Canoe Views 
Ob ME: ‘ and Facts. 


Canoe Season Here Soon 


If you knew the pleasure an “‘Old Town Canoe’’ 
brings at such small cost, you would own one. Any 


stream or lake becomes your playground — fishing, 
hunting, camping, vacation and picnic trips are just a 
few forms of canoeing sport. 


Get our Canoe Book —It tells the whole canoe story by word and 
picture. How solid and sound ‘‘Old Town Canoes"? are built—bow light 
and swift and easily managed —how many and varied the models. 4000 
new canoes ready — dealers everywhere. 


OLD TOWN CANOE Co. 
452 Middle Street Old Town, Maine, U. S. A. 
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Like a good book 
or a play that pleases 


After you have seen a good theatrical 
performance, or read an enjoyable bit of 
fiction, you are anxious to tell others its 
good points. Ina similar manner users of 


are so strongly 
in favor of it 
that they tell 
their friends 
about it and 
urge them to 
use it. Such 
a dentifrice 
must be more 
than good— 
it must be great. Pebeco 1s 
that good ! 


“Acid mouth”’ decays teeth, 
but Pebeco counteracts 
‘acid mouth’”’ while, at 
the same time, it cleans and 
polishes the teeth. By the 
delightful way in which 
Pebeco refreshes the mouth, 
you know it is taking that 
care of your teeth which 
means real sooth health—it 


Bt 


Use only '3 of 
a brushful 


AA 


TOOTH ; 


helps you keep your teeth 
sound for life. 


Pebeco has a very vital mes- 
sage for those who care 
about the preservation of 
their teeth. All it asks is 
a chance to make good its 
promises— prove its many 
exceptional qualities. 


Send for Free Ten-day Trial 


Tube and Acid Test Papers 


The Test Papers will show you whether you, 
too, have ‘acid mouth’’ and how Pebeco 
counteracts it. The trial tube will show you 
how a real dentifrice tastes and acts. 


Pebeco is sold everywhere in extra-large size 
tubes. As only 4% of a brushful is used at a 
time, Pebeco saves money as well as teeth. 
Manufactured by 


Manufacturing Chemists 
122 William Street New York 
Canadian Office, 1 and 3 St. Helen St., Montreal 


A Business Man and His Spare Time 


Will C. Ingalls, Assistant Superintendent of a factory in 
Arlington, New Jersey, uses the telephone for one hour each eve- 
ning to secure subscriptions for The Saturday Evening Post, The 
Ladies’ Home Journal and The Country Gentleman. The salary 
from his regular position provides handsomely for his living 
expenses; his profits from the one hour’s work over the wire go 


into a savings fund. He has an eye to the future. 


He says: 


“T know almost everybody in my town and everybody knows the 
Curtispublications. Thecombination makes telephone orderseasy.” 


He is only one of thousands of ambitious young business men 
who through the medium of Curtis work are converting their 


spare time into extra money. 


If you, like Mr. Ingalls, have some 


spare time which you want to convert into money, let us tell you 


how it may be done. 


Address Box 746, Agency Division, 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


we 
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EVENING POST 


“The flowers and the candies you kept 
sending me were grand, Mr. Hochen- 
heimer—and the letter—to-day.” 

“You read the letter, Miss Renie?”’- 

“Yes, I—I You shouldn’t keep 
spoiling me with such grand flowers and 
candy, Mr. Hochenheimer.”’ 

“Tf I tell you that never in my life I sent 
flowers or candy, or wrote a letter like I 
wrote you yesterday, to another young 
lady, I guess you laugh at me—not, Miss 
Renie?”’ 

“You shouldn’t begin, Mr. Hochen- 
heimer, by spoiling me.” 

“Ah, Miss Renie, if you knew how I like 
to spoil you, if you would let me 
Ach, what’s the use? I—I can’t say it like 
I want.” She could hear him breathing. 
“Tt—it’s a grand night, Miss Renie.” 

“ec Yes.”’ 

“Grand!” 

“And look over those roofs! It seems 
like there’s a million stars shining, don’t 
Thee 

““You’re like me, Miss Renie; so many 
times I’ve noticed it. Nothing is so grand 
to me as Nature, neither.” 

“Up at Green Springs, in the Ozarks, 
where we went for ten days last summer, 
honest, Mr. Hochenheimer, I used to lie 
looking out the window all night. The stars 
up there shone so close it seemed like you 
could nearly touch them.” 

“ Ain’t that wonderful, Miss Renie, you 
should be just like me again!” She smiled 
in the dark. “‘When I was a boy always 
next to the attic window I liked to sleep. 
When I built my house, Miss Renie, the 
first thing after I designed my rose garden 
I drew up for myself a sleeping garden on 
my roof. The architects fussed enough 
about spoiling the roof line, but that’s one 
of the things I wanted which I stood pat 
for and got—my sleeping garden.” 

‘Sleeping garden?” 

“Miss Renie, I just wish you could see 
it—all laid out in roses in summer, and a 
sereened-in pergola, where I sleep, right 
underneath the stars and the roses. I sleep 
so close to heaven I always say I can 
smell it.” 

She turned her little face, white as a spray 
of jasmine against a dark background of 
night, toward him. 

“Underneath a pergola of roses! I guess 
it’s the roses you must smell. How grand!” 

““Sometimes when—if you come to 
Cincinnati I want to show you my place, 
Miss Renie. If I say-so myself, I got a 
wonderful garden; flowers I can show you 
grown from clippings from every part of 
the world. If I do say so, for a sausage 
maker who never went to school two years 
in his life it ain’t so bad. I got a lily pond, 
Miss Renie, they come from all over to see. 
By myself I designed it.” 

“Tt must be grand, Mr. Hochenheimer.” 

“On Sunday, Miss Renie, I like for my 
boys and girls from the factory to come up 
to my place and make themselves at home. 
You should see my old mother, how she 
fixes for them! I wish you could see them 
boys and girls, and old men and women. 
In a sausage factory they don’t get much 
time to listen to birds and water when it 
falls into a fountain. I wish, Miss Renie, 
you could see them with the flowers. I— 
well, I don’t know how to say it; but I 
wish you could see them for yourself.” 

“They like it?” 

“Like it! I tell you it’s the greatest 
pleasure I get out of my place. I wish, 
instead of my fine house, the city would let 
me build my factory for them right in the 
garden.” 

“On such a stylish street they wouldn’t 
ever let you, Mr. Hochenheimer.” 

“Me and my mother ain’t much for 
style, Miss Renie. Honest, you’d be sur- 
prised; but, with my fine house, I don’t 
even keep an automobile. My mother, 
she’s old, Miss Renie, and won’t go in one. 
Alone it ain’t no pleasure; and when I 
don’t walk down to my factory the street 
cars is good enough.” 

“You should take it easier, Mr. Hochen- 
heimer.”’ 

‘* All our lives, Miss Renie, we’ve been so 
busy, my mother and me, I tell her we got 
to be learnt—like children got to be learnt 
to walk—how to enjoy ourselves. We—we 
need somebody young—somebody like you 
in the house, Miss Renie—young and so 
pretty, and full of life, and—and so sweet.” 

She gave a gauzy laugh. 

“Honest, it must seem like a dream to 
eye a rose garden right on the place you 

ive.” 

“‘T wish you could see, Miss Renie, a new 


Killarney my gardener showed me in the 


February 15, I 


hothouse yesterday before I left— 
and-pink blend; he got the clipping 
Jamaica. It’s a pale pink in the hea 
the first minute when the sun rises; 
then it gets pinker and pinker towar< 
outside petals, till it just bursts out ai 
as the sun when it’s ready to set.” 
“And those beautiful little tan ro: 
sent me, Mr. Hochenheimer; I —— 
“Ah, Miss Renie, the clipping from 
sunset roses comes from Italy; but now 
call them Renie Roses, if—if you'll exey 
me. I tell you, Miss Renie, you look 
enough like ’em to be related. Littles 
gold-looking roses, with a pink blush 01 
inside of the petals and a—a few littles 
thorns on the stem.” i 
“Aw, Mr. Hochenheimer, I ain’t 
thorns.” 
Out from the velvet shadows i 
came closer. * 
“It’s thorns to me, Miss Renie, beee 
you're so pretty and sweet, and—and s 
so as away from a—plain fellow like me 


a 
“T’m a plain man, Miss Renie, and 
don’t know how to talk much about t 
things I feel inside of me; but—but I fe 
all-righty.”’ Fr 
“Looks ain’t everything.” | 
“‘T tell you, Miss Renie, now since I ¢ 
afford it, I just don’t seem to know how 
do the things I got the feeling inside of1 
for. Even in my grand house sometime 
feel like it—it’s too late for me to live lj 
I feel.” j 
“‘Nothing’s ever too late, Mr. Ho 
heimer.”’ -! 
“Just since I met you I can feel that1 
Miss Renie, if you’ll excuse me for sayi 
it—just since I met you.” et 
3 


“ee Me? ” 

“For the first time in my life, 
Renie, I got the feeling from a girl the 
me, life—maybe my life—is just begir 
Like a vine, Miss Renie, you got yo 
tangled round my feelings.” 

“Oh, Mr. Hochenheimer!” 

“Tike I told your papa to-night on 
car, I ain’t got much to offer a beauti 
young girl like you; money, I can see, do 
count for so much with a fine girl likey 
and I—I don’t need to be told that my fi 
and my ways ain’t my fortune.” 4 

“Tt’s the heart that counts, Mr. Hoch 
heimer.”’ i 

“Tf—if you mean that, Miss Ren 
love, just love, can bring happiness, 
make for you a life as beautiful as 
garden. For the first time in my life, 
Renie, I got the feeling I can do that 
woman—and that woman is you. I 
you—will you be my wife, Miss 
She could feel his breath now, scorchii 
cheek. ‘‘ Will you, Miss Renie?” 

And even as she leaned over to ope 
lips a figure, swift as a Greek, dashed 
veranda—up the steps three at a bou 

““Renie!” 

“e Izzy ! ” 4 

She rose, pushing back her chair, al 
hand flew to her breast. 

“Just a minute. Inside I gotta 
quick, Renie. Hochen 
You excuse her a minute; I got tos 

His voice was like wine that sings 
pouring. 

“Yes, yes, Izzy; I’m coming.” Hers’ 
trembling and pizzicato. “Excus 
minute, Mr. Hochenheimer—a minute. 

Mr. Hochenheimer rose, mopping 


brow. 

“Tt’s all right, Miss Renie. I wait) 
here on the porch till it pleases you. — 

In her tiny bedroom, with the | 
turned up, she faced her brother; 
grasped her shoulders so that, thr 
sheer texture of her dress, his hands” 
red prints on the flesh. ‘ae 

“‘Renie, you ain’t done it, have y¢ 

“No, no, Izzy; I’ve done nothing 
you been?” 

He gave a great laugh and sank: 
chair, limp. 

“You don’t have to, Renie. It’s all 


i 


Bi 
t 


raised her from the floor. fe 
‘All of a sudden, when you went ¢ 
Renie, I remembered Aunt Becky. You 
member she was the one who made 
Tsadore fork over to pa that time abou 
mortgage?” ‘ 
“Yes, yes.” 
“* All of asudden it came over met 
was the only one who could do a 
(Concluded on Page 65) 
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Six Superb 

we will mail 
For 25c one regular 
10-cent packet (40 to 50 seeds) 
each of BurPEE’s DaInty, a 
beautiful picotee pink-edged 
Spencer; BURPEE's KING EDWARD, 
deep carmine scarlet; BURPEE’S IRISH 
BELLE or Drea, rich lilac flushed with 
pink; Mrs. CUTHBERTSON, an exquisite 
pink; Mrs. HuGuH Dicxson, rich apricot 
on cream ground; also one large packet 
to 100 seeds) of the BurPEE BLEND oF 
*ERB SPENCERS FoR 1915, the finest mixture 
Spencers or Orchid- Flowered Sweet Peas 


roffered. The Burpee leaflet on Sweet Pea 
‘ture with each collection. 


Burpee’s Annual 


iwn as the leading American seed catalog —this 
‘ht book of 182 pages for 1915 is better than ever. 
“mailed free. Write for it today and kindly name 
Saturday Evening Post. 


. ATLEE BURPEE & CO. 


Burpee Buildings, Philadelphia 


mies in thousands 
urking out of sight, 
1 the Calox Army 
put them all to flight. 


’ (og ate 
GSI \\\ Va 


€ enemies of the teeth are the 
ms that produce acids which 
troy the enamel. 


CALOX 


The OxygenTooth Powder 


mixed with water forms oxy- 
gen and lime water. The 
oxygen destroys the bacteria. 
The lime water neutralizes 
the acids. 


Sample and colored booklet, 
The Tooth Brush Army, Free. 


+sson & Robbins, 91 Fulton St., NewYork City 
Send Us Your 


Old Carpets 


We Dye Them and Weave 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


(Concluded from Page 62) 


with him. I ran over to the house—all the 


way Iran, Renie. She was up in her room, 
and—and it’s all right, Renie. I told her, 
and she’s fixed it—fixed it!” 

“Oh, Izzy!” 

“She’s fixed it. When he came home to 
supper we got him right away up in her 
room before he had his hat off. Like a 
mother she begged for me, Renie—like a 
mother. God! I—TI tell you I couldn’t go 
through it again; 
she got him!” 

“Go on, Izzy—go on!” 


she told him I—I’d kill my own father, and 
that the blood would be on his hands ; she 
told him if he’d let me go to the devil with- 
out another chance—me that had been 
named after him—that a curse would roost 
on his chest. He didn’t want to give in to 
her—he didn’t want to; but she scared 
him, and she’s a woman and she knew how 
to get inside of him—she knew how. 
They’re going to send me out to his mines, 
where I can start over, Renie. Out West, 
where it’ll make a new man of me; where 
I can begin over—start right, Renie. Start 
right!” 

“Oh, Izzy darling!” 

“T can pay up when I earn the money 
like a man, Renie. It would have killed 
me if you had sold yourself to him for 
me. I’d have gone to the stripes first. But 
I got a man’s chance now, Renie, and I 
don’t have to do that rotten thing to you 
and Squash. A man’s chance, Renie, 
and—and I’m going to take it.” 

She sat down on the bed suddenly, as 
though the blood had flowed out of her 
heart, weakening her. 

“A sister like you that would have 
stuck; and—and I’m going to make good 
to a sister like you, Renie. I am, this time. 
Please believe me, Renie. I am! I am!” 

Her hand lay pressed to his cheek and 
she could feel the warm course of his tears. 

“Tzzy, I knew you wasn’t yellow; I—I 
knew you wasn’t.” 

Sobs shook him suddenly and he buried 
his face in the pillow beside her. 

“Why, Izzy! Why, Izzy darling, what— 
what is it, Izzy darling?” 

“Tt’s nothing. You—you get out, Renie. 
I’m all right; only—only it’s—it’s 
Now that it’s all over, I—I Just let 
me alone a minute, Renie. Go—you— 
please—please!’” 

She closed the door behind her and 
fumbled through the gloom of the hallway, 
her hand faltering as she groped ahead. 

From the recesses of the moonflower vine 
Mr. Hochenheimer rose to meet her; and, 
because her limbs would tremble, she slid 
quickly into her chair. 

“You—you must excuse me, Mr. 
Hochenheimer.” 

“It’s all right, Miss Renie. I take up 
where we left off. It ain’t so easy, Miss 
Renie, to begin all over again to say it, 
but—but will you be my—will you be 
my Po oA 
She was suddenly in his arms, burrowing 


but she got him, Renie— 


“She told him I wouldn’t face the shame; | 


| 3 =——s|_ ABRAHAM LINCOLN saa: 
72 ~ | | Twill study and gct 
ready and maybe 


my chance will come. 


YOUR 


against the speckled waistcoat a little 


Velvety Rugs 


Beautiful new rugs in plain, fancy or 
Oriental patterns—anycolor you want, 
any size—totally different and farsuperior 
to other rugs woven from old carpets, 


Rugs, $1.00 and Up 


Reversible, seamless, soft, bright, dura- 
ble rugs, guaranteed to wear 10 years. 
Money back if not Satisfied. Every 
order completed in three days. 


YOU SAVE 1-2 


Your old carpets are worth money, 
no matter how badly worn. 


FREE —Write for book of 
designsin color, our liberal freight 
payment offer and full information, 


OLSON RUG CO. 
Dept. B1 40 Laflin St., Chicago, Ill. 


On Home 
*1]° 
Building 
A beautiful 
80 page month- 
ly magazine, the 
#) recognized au- 
thority on plan- 
ning, building 
and interior 
will be mailed for a year, giving you 12 big 
‘aiding Numbers containing 120 Plans and any one 
‘$1 Plan Books—Both for $2. 
175 Plans costg. below $6000 $1. 
12 “* over 6000 1, 
100 ‘* Cement and Brick 1. 
50 Garages, 40 Duplex & Flats 1, 
ab. 15 years) 20c copy Newsstands — $2 year 


709 McKnight Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
That Protect and Pay 
Send Sketch or Model for Search. 


VICE and SEARCHES FREE 
leman, Patent Lawyer, Washington, D. C. 


resting place for her head. 


Dry Prospects: 


ONE HUNDRED years of continuous 
rainfall records have recently been 
completed in New Bedford, Massachusetts, 
and serve to disprove thoroughly the com- 
mon belief that the climate is not so good 
as it used to be. Only half as many dry 
periods occurred in the last fifty years as 
in the first fifty years; so that the records 
really are a warning, for that section at 
least, to expect more dry periods in the 
next generation. The recent decades have 
been fortunate above the average, and con- 
sequently the next few decades are quite 
likely to pay the bill. 

The records were started in 1814 by 
Samuel Rodman, and continued by him 
until his death, in 1876. His son then kept 
them until his death, in 1905. For more 
than ninety-one years the rainfall was care- 
fully recorded for exactly the same spot in 
the same yard. The chief engineer of the 
State Health Department has now com- 
pleted the hundred years of figures by ob- 
taining the late records from another 
observer in New Bedford, taken a few miles 
from the Rodman place. 

The average annual rainfall was 46.45 
inches; but in the first fifty years there 
were four very marked dry periods of two 
or three years each. In the last fifty years 
there were only two such dry periods. 


And you CAN get ready. No matter if 
your schooling was limited — if you do 
have to work long hours. If you really 
want a better job, the International Cor- 
: tespondence Schools can train you for it 
at home during your spare time. 


Every month more than 400 I C. §, 
Students voluntarily report promotions or 
salary increases due to the help of the 
I. C. S. What the I. C. §. have done for 
.these men they can do for YOU, 


Mark the Coupon NOW 


Just mark on the attached coupon the 
: position or occupation you most like and 
8 mail the coupon to the I. C. §. This will 
| not obligate you in the least — but it will 
3 bring you facts that you ought to know. 


£COSS| f ate. 


THE CLENDENING, 190 W. 103 St., New York 
Select, Home-like, Economical, Suites of Parlor, 
Bedroom, Private Bath for two persons $2.00 daily. 
: 1 Write for descriptive booklet G with fine map of city. 
$$ 
@ GREIDER’S FINE CATALOGUE 
and calendar of pure bred poultry; 70 varieties illus- 
trated and described, many in natural colors, A per- 
fect guideto poultry raisers—full of facts. Low prices 
on stock and eggs for hatching. Incubators and 
brooders. 22 years in business. You need this noted 
book. Send 10c for it—today. 
B. H. GREIDER Box i2 RHEEMS, PA, 


SHOEMAKER’S POULTRY 


BOOK AND ALMANAC FOR 1915 

Over 200 pages; with many colored plates of 
fowls true to life; tells about chickens, incubators, 
poultry houses, ete. Price 15c, Money back if “not 
satisfied. C. C. Shoemaker, Box 912, Freeport, Ill. 


~>-. lrees— Roses—Vines 
(“0 in small or large lots at wholesale 


jj prices. Catalog and Green's Fruit f 
Book—FREE, Green’s Nursery Co. 
13 Wall St., Rochester, N. Y. 


satiac Chickens, Ducks,Geese and Turkeys. 
57 Varieties Prize-winning, pure-bred, hardy % 
northern raised. Fowls, eggs and incubators; low 
prices. Most successfulfarm; 18th year. Large fine 


catalog free. | arkin & Herzberg, Box 134, Mankato, Minn. 


Will Come 


Born in a one-room log cabin on the Kentucky frontier, Abraham Lincoln 
had very little chance to acquire an education. But he was determined 
to succeed. ‘“‘Some day,’’ he said, ““my chance wi// come.’’? So he a 
studied and got ready. And his chance DID come, 


Your chance will come. Some day you’ ll be considered for promotion or 
for a good job in some other line of work. If you are ready, you’ll go up. 


Chance 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Box 1171, SCRANTON, PA. I 
l 


Explain, without any obligation on my part, how I 
can qualify for the position before which I mark X: 


Salesmanship 

Electrical Engineer 

Elec. Lighting Supt. 
Telephone Expert 
Architect 

Building Contractor 
Architectural Draftsman 
Structural Engineer 
Concrete Construction 
Mechan. Engineer 
Mechanical Draftsman 
Civil Engineer 

Mine Superintendent 
Stationary Engineer 
Plumbing & Steam Fitting 
Gas Engines 


Civil Service 
Bookkeeping 
Stenography&Typewrit'g 
Window Trimming 

Show Card Writing 
Lettering & Sign Painting 
Advertising 

Commercial Illustrating 
Industrial Designing 
Commercial Law 
Automobile Running 
English Branches 
Poultry Farming 
Teacher 
Agriculture 
Chemist 


Spanish 
French 
German 


w 
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1 
| Present Employer 


I Street and No. 


Made in 17 degrees to suit all requirements; also 2 copying 
} degrees. Send for an interesting booklet. 
AMERICAN LEAD Pencit Co., 221 Fifth 


Ave., Ni 4 


OCC 


~ Leather, canvas,shoes,harness,saddles, 
buggy tops,etc. Any material,any thickness. Myers’ wonder- 
ful Sewing Awl makes lockstitch, neat, quick, easy. See 
thatreel? Itkeepsthetension right. Agents Wanted. Big 


money- C. A. Myers Co.,6378 University Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


MONEY IN POULTRY et 


AND SQUABS Foy’s big book tells how. Describes 


largest poultry and pigeon plant. Shows fowls in nat- 
ural colors, how to feed for eggs, how to select best 


layers. Mailed Free. F. FOY, Inc., Box 4, Des Moines, la. 


WANTED —AN IDEA! Who can think of 


some simple thing to patent? 

Protect your ideas, they may bring you wealth, 
Write for ‘Needed Inventions” and ‘“‘How to Get Your 
Patent and Your Money.”” RANDOLPH & Co., Dept. 137, 
Patent Attorneys, Washington, D.C. 


eee 
NY BOY WHO WANTS TO MAKE SOME 
money outside of school hours should send a 

line of inquiry to 
THE SATURDAY EVENING Post, Philadelphia, Penna. 


Start small. Grow BIG. 
Get winter eggs. Keep 
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Your boy’s bump 
of destructive- 
ness can be re- 
duced only by 
cetting the boy 
to teach himself. 


FTEN a most baffling 
task for parents is to 
teach their boy the value of 
property. You may talk for 
hours; you may tell him 
that the big window pane, 
broken, represents hours and 
hours of hard work by some 
one; but as soon as the boy 
gets away he will again be 
careless with his snowballs 
until your swift hand de- 
scends—and even then he 
may wish to continue the 
argument. Some other plan 
must be adopted. 


NE father who had 
tried a method we rec- 
ommended overheard, later, 
the following conversation 
between his boy Bucky and 
a younger brother: 

“Bucky, got a quarter?” 

“Uh-huh! Whye”’ 

“Temme it, will you? I 
gotta buy a window pane 
for Stokes’s store.’’ 

“A quarter is a lot of 
money.” 

“<Oh pshaw, Bucky! You 
earn a lot of money.” 

“No I don’t, either. Jt 
took me over an hour yesterday 
to make fifteen cents, and before 
I give up you ve got to show 
cause.” 


UCKY had learned the 
first, lesson in what 
means business success. 
How you may direct your 
boy’s desires toward activi- 
ties of your selection and 
give him a business training 
is fully explained in a mighty 
interesting booklet, ‘‘ What 
Shall I Do With My Boy?”’ 
a copy of which will be sent 
to you upon request free of 


charge. Address 


Sales Division, Box 741 
Tue Curtis PusiisH1nc Co. 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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S NOT this a good time to buy stocks? 

One hears this question now; but, for that 
matter, one always hears it. If one con- 
sults the literature of Wall Street—brokers’ 
letters and ticker gossip—he may gather an 
impression that good times to buy stocks 
occur about as frequently as northwest 
winds. 

As a matter of fact, in the last twenty- 
five years there have been about four really 
good times to buy stocks. Of course Iam 
not speaking from the point of view of the 
professional operator, to whom a sealp of 
four or five points is a highly satisfactory 
achievement, but from that of the ordinary 
outsider, who wants a profit that will very 
appreciably increase his bank account. 

The first of those times occurred in 1897, 
when the country had been on its uppers 
four dreary years; but various forces were 
shaping to start it on the upturn. For one 
thing, the free-silver fantasy had been defi- 
nitely rejected in the presidential election of 
theyearbefore. Another, agreat wheat crop 
was ripening in this country coincidentally 
with an unprecedented shortage of foreign 
crops. In the spring of that year the average 
price of twenty representative railroad 
stocks, as compiled by the Wall Street 
Journal, was only a little over forty-eight 
dollars a share. By September wheat was 
up to a dollar a bushel and a boom was 
beginning. 

Before the close of the next year the aver- 
age price of the same railroad stocks was 
seventy-five dollars a share. Many stocks 
had more than doubled in value. War with 
Spain checked the advance; but it was re- 
sumed and culminated just before the sud- 
den death of Governor Flower, who was 
the big bull leader. At his death there was a 
slump which wiped out the paper fortunes 
of many hopeful little bulls. 

Another good time was in the summer of 
1900. The Flower boom had by no means 
discounted the rising prosperity of the 
country, but the stock market had been 
sluggish and the average price of the twenty 
rails was down to seventy-three dollars a 
share. Then a big upturn began, with the 
wildest bull market the country has ever 
seen; and by the first of May, 1901, the 
average price of the twenty stocks was a 
hundred and eighteen dollars a share. In 
other words, if a man had bought all of the 
twenty stocks he would have had a profit 
in about ten months of sixty dollars on each 
hundred invested—provided, of course, he 
sold at just the right time; for a few days 
later the May panic occurred and stocks 
dropped from fifteen to thirty dollars a 
share in about as many minutes. 

Another good time was in 1904, when 
Wall Street was suffering fearfully from un- 
digested securities. The average price of 
the twenty rails was down to ninety-one 
dollars a share. 

By the end of the following year it had ad- 
vanced to a hundred and thirty-three dol- 
lars. In the same period the average price 
of twelve representative industrial stocks, 
according to the Wall Street Journal’s com- 
pilation, advanced from forty-six dollars a 
share to ninety-six dollars—more than a 
hundred per cent gain. 


More Pains Than Profit 


Another good time was directly after the 
panic of October, 1907, when the average 
price of the twenty rails was eighty-one 
dollars ashare. By the end of the following 
year it was up to a hundred and twenty 
dollars a share; infact, with some setbacks, 
the advance continued until August, 1909, 
when the twenty stocks averaged a hundred 
and thirty-four dollars a share. About the 
same time the twelve industrials averaged a 
hundred dollars a share. 

That is still the high post-panic point for 
stocks—August, 1909—at least for the 
twenty representative rails and twelve in- 
dustrials included in this compilation.. In 
January, 1906, the same stocks had been 
slightly higher, that being the high point in 
twenty-five years. Of course there have been 
extensive fluctuations since 1909; but the 
main drift has been downward until, at 
the close of 1914, the twenty rails stood at 
eighty-seven dollars a share, the lowest 
since 1908, and virtually no higher than 
the high mark of April, 1899, when the tre- 
mendous era of prosperity that closed the 
last century and ushered in this one was 
just fairly getting under way. For nearly 
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By Will Payme 


five years holders of stocks, on the whole, 
have had more pains than profit. 

Meantime there has been a great change 
in the character of the stock market; and, 
so far as anybody can now see, this change 
is of a permanent nature. In 1899 a hun- 
dred and seventy-eight million shares of 
stock were sold on the New York Stock Ex- 
change; in 1901, two hundred and sixty- 
five millions; in 1906, two hundred and 
eighty-four millions; in 1909, two hundred 
and fourteen millions; in 1913, eighty-three 
millions; and in 1914, forty-eight million 
shares—or the smallest trade since 1878. 

To be sure, the Exchange was closed to 
stock dealings from July thirtieth to Decem- 
ber twelfth, 1914, and then opened under 
severe restrictions. From the reopen- 
ing to the present time transactions have 
average only about a hundred thousand 
shares a day. There were two days in 1901 
on which over three million shares were 
sold, and eleven on which sales exceeded 
two millions. In the biggest two days of 
1901 more shares were handled than in the 
whole month of June, or of May or March, 
last year. Of course a man who is buying 
stocks for investment may disregard the 
volume of speculative transactions—except 
that the volume of speculation is, for the 
time being, a factor in price. 


Bonds for Small Investors 


We have, then, an exceptionally dull 
market and a low level of prices. For in- 
vestment, as well as for speculation, the low 
point is the most favorable at which to buy. 
The trouble is to tell whether a still lower 
point is coming. And almost nobody ever 
does buy stocks solely for investment. Nine 
times out of ten the man who takes his hun- 
dred shares and planks down cash for them 
really expects the stock to advance, so that 
in addition to the dividends he will have a 
profit from the appreciation in price. If his 
stock does not advance he is disappointed. 
He begins to watch daily quotations and 
absorb ticker gossip. His investment be- 
comes an affliction to him. 

There is always a chance of his being 
drawn into speculation through it. He is 
apt to become discouraged and sell out at a 
loss which eats up his dividends. There is 
that difference between a stock investment 
and a bond investment—a difference in the 
atmosphere surrounding the two instru- 
ments. Stockbuyers are seldom impervi- 
ous to it, and the ordinary outside investor 
must take it into account in deciding be- 
tween a stock investment and a bond in- 
vestment. 

There is, of course, the further difference 
of greater uncertainty of return on the in- 
vestment. A company must pay the full 
stipulated rate on its bonds or go into bank- 
ruptcy; but no rate is stipulated on stocks— 
or, in the case of preferred stocks, only 
provisionally stipulated. Many companies 
have passed or reduced dividends during 
the last twelve months. 

Practically there is a limit to the return 
on railroad stocks. Though the Interstate 
Commerce Commission recently permitted 
Eastern roads to advance freight rates from 
three to four per cent, it is pretty certain 
that any important increase in railroad 
earnings and dividends would be followed 
by a new whittling of rates, and probably 
by wage increases; so that practically there 
is a limit on dividends. But there is no 
limit on the other side. Nobody is guar- 
anteeing that dividends shall not fall below 
a certain point or disappear altogether. 

An investor should be compensated for 
these differences between a stock anda bond. 
He will: find compensation, of course, if 
his stock makes a decided ‘advance; but, 
speaking for the ordinary outside investor, 
and in view of the run of market experience 
during the last dozen years, I think it takes 
a very decided advance to constitute ade- 
quate compensation, Looking over the 
course of prices, and taking into account 
the psychological as well as the material 
factors, I am guessing that on at least two 
days out of three, during the whole period, 
the average small investor would have done 
better in the long run to buy bonds than to 
buy stocks. I refer now only to actual in- 
vestment purchases for cash. Speculative 


purchases on margin are a different matter. | 
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To win requires about the same sort. 
talent as to break the bank at Monte Gar 

The greatest factor in the investme 
situation at present is, of course, the] 
pean war. So far, its chief effect o1 
vestment has been simply to paraly 
though the paralysis in this country is1 
passing. The immediate situation is e 
money, because general business — 
smaller volume than a year ago, 
flected by bank clearings, railroad 
ings, steel output, and so on; and, 
same time, Europe’s demands for ca 
cannot reach us. 

On the first of January, 1915, asyndi 
banks offered fifteen million dollars of 


loans from Canada have, so far, bee 
the only foreign paper offered here 
enormous governmental loans in Et 
are only beginning to touch our marke 
The Journal of Commerce, at the beg 
ning of January, listed borrowings 
dental to:- the war by European coun 
that made a total exceeding seven 
dollars. A considerable part of t 
only temporary borrowing, to be 
later on; but we already have, for 
funded term loans, an interest rate 
ing five per cent in Germany, five : 
half in Austria and six in Hungary. 
French rentes are down to seven 
cents on the dollar, with at least two 
dollars more of them in prospect. 
That all this means cheap bonds 
certain. In the last half of 1914 b 
the amount of only eighty-seven 
dollars were sold on the New Yor 


million dollars; but in the last half 
five hundred and seventy million d 
bonds were sold, and in the last half o! 
six hundred and thirty-nine millio: 
other words, bond sales have been § 
two years, and for six months ha 
almost negligible. 


Why Bother With Stocks? 


Tn the last half of 1914 less than 
dred million dollars of new securiti 
bonds and stocks, were listed on 
change. Thisis considerably less tha 
the normal output. For the whole 
listing of new securities amounted 
than seven hundred million dollars, 
1909 more than two billions was lis 
the new securities listed in 1914 only 
hundred and fifty-five million dolla 
sented railroad bonds. 

This indicates, of course, that 
amount of financing has been pos 
first, because borrowers were hopi 
more favorable investment marke 


lower rate of interest; 
the war practically paralyzed the 
A considerable part of this deferred | 
ing must be undertaken sooner or 

There are, also, maturing obliga 
be taken care of; this year, in fact, 
eight hundred million dollars, in rail 
public-utility and industrial bonds | 
notes, falls due. More than half o 
amounting to four hundred and e 
lions, according to the record of the 
of Commerce, consists of short-term! 
notes. 

A relatively high return on bonds: 
gests, of course, a less return on 
that is, broadly speaking, in proportc 
a corporation pays a high rate on its fw) 
debt, the surplus remaining for divic 
will be reduced. In view of the prob 
ties with regard to bond investmel 
not see why the ordinary small 1 
should trouble himself about stock 
in view of the situation and outlook 
gard to good bonds, there is cert 
reason whatever why he should bot 
any questionable investment. 

I continue to receive letters as 
vice about this or that investment— 
some small, little-known speculatit 
the soundness of which depends on 
ber of factors that cannot be det 
without careful investigation on 
And I continue to wonder why 
bothers with such things now, whe 
that-are well-known and indubitak 
so far ag merely human foresight ¢a 
mine, may be had on a basis pa} 
per cent or better. 
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AND HALLUCINATIONS 


(Continued from Page 23) 


ly by developing their minds while 
(ding as much as possible every even 
inity for acting up to what they know 
‘at they long to accomplish. 
has resulted in false standards, frail 
and strange maladies. More and 
he woman became something that 
ot be of use—a miserable maid, an 
yife, an incompetent mother and an 
ously expensive social luxury. If 
not that she was a mindless drudge. 
all this will, must, be changed for 
{of women in the Old World. The 
‘sorrow, poverty and distress, from 
there is no longer any protection, 
engthen them in mind and body. 
ice life objectively in its grimmest 
This literal struggle for them- 
nd their children will change their 
tandards and their sickly character. 
annot indulge in those puling dis- 
which are always attendant upon 
existence. Instead of disease they 
‘quire health. Instead of extrava- 
hrift must come and energy must 
» place of idleness. 
agland, which is the very seat of 
»neurasthenia, we hear that many 
eneral practitioners have lost their 
tients upon whom the prosperity 
nedical profession depends every- 
The nervous British women have 
ieties with which to occupy them- 
The aching, ingrowing female imag- 
must go. And, whether she will or 
and must provide ways and means 
‘women to earn a livelihood or find 
verwhelmed with paupers and pen- 


ance a greater proportion of the 
have always been self-sustaining. 
y meet with less opposition from 
in their development and advance- 
his is the reason we hear less about 
agitation there. 
omen are not in such dire need of 
They live healthier, more active 
2 effective lives. 


en All the World’s Mad 


ost significant thing that is going 
gland is the effort so many women 
ing for economic independence, 
isiness into their own hands and 
te the self-respect and personal 
2 of providing their own oppor- 
or advancement. It goes without 
at many women are not and never 
terested in the welfare of their own 
ey have been corrupted in that 
jue, personal independence. They 
yomen who spend and do nothing 
_ But we have this consolation— 
tdie. The time comes when they 
the only service they ever per- 
wt of fertilizing the ground with 
» They are good for nothing else 
‘are bad for everything else. The 
ho will actually survive this strug- 
1ey who do not shrink from the 
hich it casts upon them. Out of 
ail a new woman informed with a 
; will be born, who will become a 
ie strength, not the weakness, of 


n. 
he day I entered the war zone till 
qpon which I take my departure 
have been aware of a certain 
mdition, difficult to describe yet 
ul that no one can escape its in- 
{t is as if all thought had lost its 
‘Teason were no longer reasonable, 
‘en and all women were somnam- 
Iking in a black dream. 
deak with calmness of things so 
hat one is amazed that they do 
‘and wring their hands. And one 
*e amazed at having the power to 
calmness. We see terrible sights, 
them, we think of nothing else, 
ve do not go mad. For where 
‘is mad no one is. 
‘have been in this atmosphere 
‘with cannon smoke and death I 
conscious of a complete divorce 
iind and imagination. I believe 
/are two distinct functions, the 
ot upon the other, and that 
‘n is infinitely older than mind. 
n does not ratify what I have 
tenis these facts. But my im- 
Which I have brought up with me 
ark Ages, does accept them and is 
by them until it is difficult to 
truth or to think the truth, 
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because all governments and all men here are 
engaged with guns and swords in promot- 
ing the most gigantic lie. They have made 
a battle line against honor and peace—in 
the name of honor and peace. One feels 
as if one were the victim of some terrible 
hallucination. 

The sanest, most nearly normal, people 
I have seen are the soldiers who have met 


the enemy. They have no illusions. They . 


know what this thing is. They have seen 
and suffered what cannot be told, so they 
have acquired silence, a grim repose of mind 
and spirit. 

One day I spent the afternoon with the 
convalescent soldiers in the military hos- 
pital at Versailles. Seven hundred wounded 
men had been brought in that morning. 
About one hundred of them were conva- 
lescents. These were in the park which 
surrounds this hospital. They wore sky- 
blue flannel trousers and jackets. 


Civilizations Afire 


Some of them sat with their legs still 
in splints and their arms in slings; some 
of them had lost a leg or an arm. They 
ranged in age from seventeen to thirty- 
seven. They were sunning themselves and 
saying nothing. I had discovered by ex- 
perience that British soldiers craved ba- 
nanas more than any other fruit, and that 
for flowers they preferred red roses. I 
moved about among them distributing the 
flowers and fruit in the name of a certain 
old Confederate veteran at home. They 
were tremendously entertained at the ac- 
count I quoted from him of the Battle of 
Gettysburg, but of their own battles they 
had nothing to tell. They had no fire-and- 
blood vocabulary. They had accomplished 
an adjustment, a normal relation to that 
which is hideously abnormal. They had 
fought, fallen, survived—and must fight 
again. That was all there was to it so far as 
they were concerned. They had turned the 
world upside down for the rest of us and 
they were dumb about that. 

This is one of the most appalling impres- 
sions I have received here—that govern- 
ments can decree demoniacal frenzies upon 
whole peoples, ordain rage, death, destruc- 
tion, and that no man can preserve them 
after that from the horror of facts and the 
effect which these horrors have upon the 
mind. I think it was Napoleon who said: 
“Tmagination rules the world.” We had a 
sample in his day of how it ruled the world 
and now we are getting another. Where 
imagination rules there will you find men 
fighting and dying for somebody’s dream, 
and all the other people a prey to fears, the 
victims of hallucinations, of every untruth 
and of everything which ought not to be 
true. 

Sanity is the sense of proportion cor- 
rected and disciplined by the familiar ex- 
periences of life. It is the power by which 
we adjust ourselves to conditions according 
to reason and facts. But when something 
happens that destroys the familiar, the 
order of things in which we accomplished 
this adjustment, it destroys this saving 
sense of proportion. What was reasonable 
becomes madness and madness is now 
reasonable. Old standards of law and of 
obedience disappear, and in this confusion 
men call crime law and license takes the 
place of obedience. 

This is what has happened in Europe. 
Civilizations are in a state of conflagration. 
Whole nations are being swept from the 
face of the earth. What was is not. Every 
ideal by which men aspired and lived is 
changed. Nothing is familiar and no man 
is sane—because imagination rules. 

One proof of all this is the prevalence of 
hallucinations and the curiously exagger- 
ated use of words. Language is one of the 
very slow and laborious achievements of 
civilization. It is designed to convey the 
commonplace meanings of life. Only poets 
had the right to take liberties with it, be- 
cause they dealt in dreams, not realities, 
And the further advanced a people are the 
more temperate they are in the use of words. 
But these people are moving among scenes 
so appalling that mind is completely di- 
vorced from reality, because reality itself 
surpasses the power even of imagination to 
conceive. 

Therefore, language has become like the 
war currency of a bankrupt nation. It has 
no value. All the lies that words can frame 
are floating in this atmosphere. The truth 
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It Happened — 


Chains. 


The Only 


The time to provide against accidents 
is before they happen. Don’t wait until 
after the first skid. Put Weed Chains on 
all four tires and you'll have quadruple 
protection against injury, death, car 
damage and law suits. 


enough to “creep.” 
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FREE! Any “NewEra’’ 
e MUSIC ROLL 
in our big catalog (sent on re- 
quest) if you just give us the 
@ names of three player-piano own- 
ers. That's all—no other bother. 
We undersell the world on 
music rolls and player- pianos. 


\ for ANY 
“NEWSERA' music rol! The LisztCo., 1328 Broadway,N.Y. 


OLD COINS WANTED We pay $1.00 to $1,000 for 

numerous rare coins to 1909. 
Many valuable coins in circulation. Get posted. Send 4c, Get our 
Illus. Coin Circular. It may mean large profit to you. Send now. 


NUMISMATIC BANK, Dept. E., Fort Worth, Texas 


Because He Failed to Use Tire Chains 


He or his chauffeur did not appreciate the great importance of Tire 
The car was overtaken by a storm and then the accident 
happened— the nerve-racking, bone-breaking, car-smashing skid 
came like a flash. There was nothing he could do but surrender to the 
inevitable. He had failed to equip all four tires with 


Only Positive Safeguard Against Skidding 


Do Not Injure Tires 


When properly applied, Weed Chains do not injure tires—that is, 
put on so as to allow a little “ play.’”’ Tight enough to be secure—loose 
€ When they “‘creep”—shift their position—there 
isn’t a chance to cause injury to the tires. Instructions for attach- 
ing enclosed in every bag of Weed Chains or 


Sold for ALL Tires by Dealers Everywhere 


Weed Chain Tire Grip Company 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
Also Manufacturers of 
Tire Chains and Lyon Grips especially constructed for Single 
and Dual Solid Truck Tires—Motorcycle Tire Chains, etc. 
Manufactured for Canada by 
Dominion Chain Company, Limited, 


Head Office: Shaughnessy Bldg., Montreal, Canada 


mailed upon request. 


Weed Chains are the only Skid Stop- 
Pers fit for any car, made to fit any car. 
No matter how muddy or icy the road, 
they hold on like a bulldog. It is as if you 
were to transfer your own instinct for 
self-preservation to the wheels of your car. 


Ww A brilliant, cheap, portable light. Used in 
every country on the globe. Makes and 
burns its own gas. Casts no shadows. Clean and 
odorless. Absolutely safe. Over 200 styles. 100 to 
2000 Candle Power. Fully Guaranteed. Write for 
catalog. AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. 


THE BEST LIGHT Co. 
5-25 E. 5th St., Canton, O. 


Mat aceon) A iti age pS 
SELL OUR SHEET MUSIC 7o your irienas, 


: to music stores, to 
everybody that uses music. Costs you 2 cents, sells easily 
at 10 cents. Full particulars on request. 

KREY MUSIC CO., 363 Washington, Boston, Mass. 
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Keeping a Woman’s Home 


Mrs. N. E. Hepburn, of St. Joseph, Missouri, writes: “I was left a 


widow without money, with a numbe 


daughter to support and educate. 


r of debts and with a twelve-year-old 
My 


Curtis work has paid the debts, 


sent my daughter through the high school and the normal school, secured 


her a position and bought her a piano. 


I cannot tell you how much your 


work has helped me during the last nine years.” 

If you want to have an “anchor to windward,” if in your spare time you 
want to earn money that you need and, at the same time, learn a business 
that will support you, send a line of inquiry. Box 744, Agency Division, 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


THE SATURDAY 


LETTER INSURANCE 


GOVERNMENT stamp on 
the outside of a letter is a fair 
guarantee foritssafedelivery. 
The stamp costs two cents, 
or 40% of the total invest- 
ment. The fact that a letter 
is written on Old Hampshire 
Bond is a fair guarantee that 
the letter will be read and re- 
= spected. The crackle of qual- 
ity and the clean, strong-fibred appearance of § 
such stationery cannot be disregarded. This | 
most effective insurance offered by 


The Standard Paper for Business Stationery 


will cost about 2%. In other words, an average typewritten letter 

on ordinary paper costs about 5 cents (for paper, postage and 
stenographer’s time). On Old Hampshire Bond it will cost about § 
5 1/10 cents—surely not an extravagant price to pay, considering § 
the results. Stationery should not be considered “in bulk’’—but 

one sheet at a time—as it is used. ii 
We shall be glad to send you the Old Hampshire Bond Book of 
Specimens. A simple request written on your present letterhead 

will bring it. 


HAMPSHIRE PAPER COMPANY, South Hadley Falls, Mass. ae 
The only paper makers in the world making Bond Paper exclusively 
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Curtis Students Under 
No Expense 


OST of the prominent colleges have on 
their rolls what are known as “Curtis 
Students.” They are usually among the bright- 
est in the college. They don’t pay anything 
for their board and tuition, their bills being de- 
frayed by THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY. 


You can attend any college, musical conserva- 
tory, business school or agricultural college in 
the United States under the same conditions. 


— 


HAUT 


If you are interested, drop us a line and we 
will send you a mighty interesting booklet 
telling all about the plan and what this 
army of “Curtis Students” has done. 

Box 740, Educational Division 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 
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itself is the greatest fabrication of all, be- 
cause it belies all we have called truth. 

For example, can anyonein his senses con- 
ceive of millions of men belonging to nations 
which but yesterday protected society from 
the smallest trespass of the law, armed with 
every engine of death and destruction, 
killing one another. He may think he can, 
but he cannot. 

I heard this story of an engagement 
between the forces of the French and Ger- 


| mans in a certain forest: 


“We killed so many Prussians that they 


- lay piled all along the battle line as high as 


a man’s head,” said the officer. “Then we 
set the woods afire and burned the bodies— 
twelve hundred in all!” 

Even allowing that so many were slain, 
one has only to compute how long a funeral 
pyre twelve hundred bodies heaped as “‘high 
as a man’s head’”’ would make in order to 
understand how far removed his story was 
from the facts. 

What had actually happened would have 
required the genius of Dante to describe. 
The common man has not got that, so he 
deals in fiction. And the explanation of all 
fiction is that we are not equal to the sterner 
business of portraying the drama of life. 

During the first fight for Calais we heard 
that the enemy lost ten thousand men a 
day for ten days, that the rivers were red 
with blood and dammed with the bodies of 
dead Germans. When those brave little 
Frenchmen, who a few weeks ago were 
peaceful citizens living simply in a routine 
which had lasted for two generations, 
peeped up over the trenches at night after 
the day’s battle and saw ghastly figures 
lying thick upon the ground, the indescrib- 
able horror of it was beyond them to tell. 
It was as easy to believe what they could 
imagine as that which they actually saw. 
The tale of ten thousand Prussians slain 
every day was the sincere effort of literal- 
minded men to convey some idea of the 
scene, not the facts. 

When seventy thousand Indian troops 
landed at Marseilles it was incredible. The 
sight fired the imagination, so we heard 
that a force of eight hundred thousand 
Japanese were already on their way to join 
the Allied Armies. Only eight hundred 
thousand! You get the contagion for using 
big numbers from reading the papers and 
from listening to the average man talk. 
Figures, which in normal times are sup- 
posed not to lie, have become the medium 


| of fiction in this war. 


The Inventions of the Simple 


You can exaggerate the sight of a long 
road filled with women, children, old men, 
cows, dogs and pigs, all flying before the 
advance of the enemy. But your way of 
exaggerating may not convey the faintest 
idea of this spectacle. They carry their 
household possessions in carts and barrows, 
in packs on their backs. They have no 
water, nofood. The children are notscream- 
ing with terror; they are curious at the 
novelty of things—that is, until they are 
tired and hungry. Everybody is kicking 
someone else’s dog, yelling at the straying 
cattle. Calves are bawling, pigs squealing, 
children wailing or laughing. Only the 
women are fussing and weeping. And at 
night there is no rest. 

When thousands fled from Lille they 
were not permitted to stop in the towns 
through which they passed. The Germans 
were at their heels. This flight continued 
for four days, between the German and 
British lines, with the shells from both sides 
flying over their heads. Yet because no 
man living can describe the anguish and 
terror of that journey, or of many other 
journeys even more awful, we hear tales of 
“atrocities.” 

Crimes have been committed, but even 
where nothing of the kind happened they 
are fabricated by way of interpretation, 
and, I must say, with a lack of variation 
which is itself a proof of their origin—the 
same tale, simple, horrible, invented by a 
simple mind which is suddenly licensed by 
the times to do its most heinous in the way 
of primitive narrative. The actual facts 
are more impressive because they affect a 
greater number of victims. But in setting 
them forth the ulterior motive is not to 
tell the truth, but to horrify a listening 
world. So we miss the very details which 
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carry conviction. Picture a hund 
dents like the following, varying i 
in time, place and nationality, in 
appearance, but not at all inward 
you receive a better idea of what 
when a town is threatened by th 
and the people fly as if pursued by 

This young mother carried her 
miles; she was accompanied by ‘ 
four years. As the night approa 
baby could go no farther, so th 
was obliged to stop by the roadsi 
companions went on. They dared: 
What anguish, what terror, as she} 
in the dark, deafened by the roar ¢ 
behind her, trembling at ever 
sound. She was a wife whose hust 
fighting over there where the horizo 
with the glow of flames. She was 
whose child lay exhausted upon h 
Even if she escaped every danger 
suffered them all in her mind. PF 
would expose a woman to the mos 
agony do not choose a certain da 
leave her to keep company with 
catastrophic imagination. Noth 
pened to this woman. 

“‘T was so tired,” she told me, “t 
asleep with the baby in my arms. 
were both still asleep when anot 
of refugees overtook us about mi 
I went on with them.” 


The Miracle of Mirae. 


It is the exception when anytl 
pens to these fleeing women. 
one of them suffers as much as if 
seen her child murdered and had 
body broken upon a wheel. Tt 
awful thing about war for the help! 
they are literally exposed to its da 
is what they fear, intensified by th 
things they have heard. 

Courage is the fear-not of fear, 
possible to be brave without the 
fear, that sense of danger which si 
furious resistance. We have had 
enough of that in the battles of 
Never have men fought so becai 
have men had such reason to fea: 
the hallucination of fear takes ma 
A civilian, unarmed and alone, 
never been under fire, found himse 
in a storm of bullets and shells. 

“T stood perfectly still,” he 
‘All at once I knew that non 
would hit me.” : 

He saved himself by a _ hall 
If he had permitted his mind to 
edge the danger he would have be 
with terror. This is what routs fi 
sends them flying in retreat. — 
shocked into a moment’s sanit 
prevalence of death about them. 

And this is why war news is 
censored and why bad news is ki 
fully from the people. One mai 
not dangerous. But when fear s¢ 
a city, there you have the mos 
form of madness and ferocity cor 
So the government protects the 
encouraging the hallucination 
which is one of the easiest of all 
tions to impose. 

To me it has been like looki 
curtains of fire where all things 
change and are no more. Never 
I be able to believe any history, 
of a war, because no one knows 
happened and those who fough 
of all. And while I retain even 
faith in Almighty God, in the I 
Jesus Christ, who is indeed the 
Peace, not of war, and even I 
scared-to-death immortality, I ¢ 
that my faith in miracles is mo 
than ever it was before. 

The most miraculous thing g 
this world to-day is that nine mi 
decent citizens have broken loo 
killing one another like demon: 
approval of their respective gol 
And that is the wrong kind of a1 
have always tried to live above 
ness of believing in damnatio 
man, but somebody ought to bi 
for this miracle. And somebod, 
the ones who are not responsible 
women and children. And histor; 
tion them as a part of the burde 
had to bear. I believe inatrial by 
war lords, and in a jury composed 
who have lost their husbands if 
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riting this for 
fit. Itseems to 


the case is due 
_ and, in less 
to Aggie and 
i! 


9s back long 
le mysterious 
Hven the inci- 
our abducting 
{ in the pink 
shanter was, 
the inevitable 
[ the series of 
aces that pre- 


Bay intention 


this series of 


Herbert 
Says that 
t of one’s life 
avoidable re- 
very act that 
eded it. 
Tally, there- 
egin with the 
ent by Tish of 
thauffeur; but 
ore that there 
ntributing 
There was the 
taring of the 
Id youth, for 
ad Tish’s esthetic dancing. And afterward there was Aggie’s hay fever, which 

‘sneeze and let go of a rope at a critical moment. Indeed, Aggie’s hay fever may 
9 be one of the fundamental causes, being the reason we went to Canada. 
it was like this: Along in June Aggie suddenly announced that she was going 
the summer in Canada. 
she best thing in the world for hay fever,” she said, avoiding Tish’s eye. “Mrs. 
er says she never sneezed once last year. The Northern Lights fill the air with 
something like that.” 
stermaier is the minister’s wife. ‘Fill the air with ozone!”’ Tish scoffed. 
Ostermaier’s skull with ozone, instead of brains, more likely!” 

good woman—a sweet woman, indeed; but she has a vein of gentle irony, 
inherited from her maternal grandfather, who was on the Supreme Bench of 
However, that spring she was inclined to be irritable. She could not drive 
1 that was where the trouble really started. 


s the time one of the newspapers headed the article: Even the Eggs Scrambled.] 

Fish decided to have a chauffeur for a time she advertised. There were plenty 
it all of the applicants smoked cigarettes—a habit Tish very properly deplores. 

uM Securing a young woman was, I must confess, mine. 

of young women drive cars,’’ I said, “and drive well. And, at least, they don’t 

tte every time one stops to let a train go by.” 

Tish commented. “And have a raft of men about all the time!” 

‘less, she acted on the suggestion, advertising for a young woman who could 

ind had no followers. Hutchins answered. 


By Mary 
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“It is a Fish, Isn't It? I—I Thought for a Moment it Was Painted on Something’’ 


=> 


Roberts Rinehart 
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¥ The Adventure of the Red-Headed Detective, the Lady Chauffeur, 
‘ and the Man Who Could Not Tell the Truth 


She was very pretty 
and not over twenty; 
but, asked about men, 
her face underwent a 
change, almost a hard- 
ening. 

“You’ll not be 
bothered with men,”’ 
she said briefly. “TI 
detest them!” 

And this seemed to 
be the truth. Charlie 
Sands, for instance, for 
whose benefit this is 
being written, abso- 
lutely failed to make 
any impression on her. 
She met his overtures 
with cold disdain. She 
was also adamant to 
the men at the garage, 
succeeding in having 
the gasoline filtered 
through a chamois 
skin to take out the 
water, where Tish had 
for years begged for 
the same thing with- 
out success. 

Though a dashing 
driver, Hutchins was 
careful. She satonthe 
small of her back and 
hurled us past the 
traffic policemen witha 

smile. 

[Her name was 
really Hutchinson; but 
it took so long to say it 
at the rate she ran the 
car that Tish changed 
it to Hutchins.] 

Really the whole ex- 
periment seemed to be 
an undoubted success, when Aggie put the notion of Canada into her head. Now, as 
it happened, owing to Tish’s disapproval, Aggie gave up the Canada idea in favor of 
Nantucket, some time in June; but she had not reckoned with Tish’s subconscious self. 

Tish was interested that spring in the subconscious self. You may remember that, 
only a year or so before, it had been the fourth dimension. 

[She became convinced that if one were sufficiently earnest one could go through 
closed doors and see into solids. Inthe former ambition she was unsuccessful, obtaining 
only bruises and disappointment; but she did develop the latter to a certain extent, for 
she met the laundress going out one day and, without a conscious effort, she knew that 
she had the best table napkins pinned to her petticoat. She accused the woman 
sternly—and she had six!] 

“Nantucket!” said Tish. “Why Nantucket?” 

“T have a niece there, and you said you hated Canada.” 

“On the contrary,” Tish replied with her eyes partly shut, “I find that my 
subconscious self has adopted and been working on the Canadian suggestion. What 
a wonderful thing is this buried and greater ego! Worms, rifles, fishing rods, The 
Complete Angler, mosquito netting, canned goods and sleeping bags, all in my mind 
and in orderly array!” 

“Worms!” I said with, I confess, a touch of scorn in my voice. “If you will tell me, 
Tish Carberry ——” 

“Life preservers,” chanted Tish’s subconscious self, “‘rubber blankets, small tent, 
folding camp beds, a camp stove, a meat Saw, a wood saw, and some beads and gewgaws 
for placating the Indians.” Then she opened her eyes and took up her knitting. “There 
are no worms in Canada, Lizzie, just as there are no snakes in Ireland. They were all 
destroyed during the glacial period.” 

“There are plenty of worms in the United States,” I said with spirit. “I dare say they 
could crawl over the border—unless, of course, they object to being British subjects.” 

She ignored me, however, and, getting up, went to one of her bureau drawers. We 
saw then that her subconscious self had written down lists of various things for the 
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From That Time On He Was a Part of the Landscape Every Day From Ten A.M, to Four P. M. 


Canadian excursion. There was one headed Foodstuffs. 
Others were: Necessary Clothing; Camp Outfit; Fishing 
Tackle; Weapons of Defense; and Diversions. Under this 
last heading it had placed binoculars, yarn and needles, life 
preservers, a prayer book and a cribbage board. 

“‘Boats,” she said, “we can secure from the Indians, who 
make them, I believe, of hollow logs. And I shall rent'a 
motor boat. Hutchins says she can manage one. When 
she’s not doing that she can wash dishes.” 

[We had been rather chary of motor boats, you may 
remember, since the time on Lake Penzance, when some- 
thing jammed on our engine, and we had gone madly 
round the lake a number of times, with people on various 
docks trying to lasso us with ropes.] 

Considering that it was she who had started the whole 
thing, and got Tish’s subconscious mind to working, Aggie 
was rather pettish. 

“Huh!” she said. “I can’t swim, and you knowit, Tish. 
Those canoe things turn over if you so much as sneeze in 
them.” 

“You'll not sneeze,” said Tish. 
fill the air with ozone.” 

Aggie looked at me helplessly; but I could do nothing. 
Only the year before, Tish, as you may recall, had taken us 
out into the Maine woods without any outfit at all, and we 
had lived on snared rabbits, and things that no Christian 
woman ought to put into her stomach. This time we were 
at least to go provisioned and equipped. 

‘‘Where are we going?”’ Aggie asked. 

“Far from a white man,” said Tish. “Away from milk 
wagons and children on velocipedes and the grocer calling 
up every morning for an order. We’ll go to the Far North, 
Aggie, where the red man still treads his native forests; 
we'll make our camp by some lake, where the deer come 
at early morning to drink and fish leap to see the sunset.” 

Well, it sounded rather refreshing, though I confess that, 
until Tish mentioned it, I had always thought that fish 
leaped in the evening to catch mosquitoes. 

We sent for Hutchins at once. She was always re- 
spectful, but never subservient. She stood in the door- 
way while Tish explained. 

‘‘How far north?” she said crisply. 

Tish told her. 

“We'll have no cut-and-dried destination,” she said. 
“There’s a little steamer goes up the river I have in 
mind. We'll get off when we see a likely place.” 

“Are you going for trout or bass?”’ 

Tish was rather uncertain, but she said bass on a 
chance, and Hutchins nodded her approval. 

“Tf it’s bass I’ll go,” she said. ‘I’m not fond of trout 
fishing.” 

“We shall have a motor boat. 
take the car.” 

Hutchins agreed indifferently. 

“Don’t you worry about the motor boat,”’ she said. 
“Sometimes they go and sometimes they don’t. And 
T’ll help round the camp; but I’ll not wash dishes.” 

“Why not?” Tish demanded. 

“The reason doesn’t really matter, does it? What 
really concerns you is the fact.” 

Tish stared at her; but instead of quailing before 
Tish’s majestic eye she laughed a little. 

““T’ve camped before,”’ she said. ‘‘I’m very useful 
about a camp. I like to cook; but I won’t wash dishes. 
I’d like, if you don’t mind, to see the grocery order 
before it goes.” 

Well, Aggie likes to wash dishes if there is plenty of 
hot water; and Hannah, Tish’s maid, refusing to go with 
us on account of Indians, it seemed wisest to accept 
Hutchins’ services. 

Hannah’s defection was most unexpected. As soon 
as we reached our decision Tish ordered beads for the 
Indians; and in the evenings we strung necklaces, and 
so on, while one of us read aloud from the works of 


“The Northern Lights 


Of course I shall not 


Cooper. On the second evening thus occupied, Hannah, 
who is allowed to come into Tish’s sitting room in the even- 
ing and knit, suddenly burst into tears and refused to go. 
“My scalp’s as good to me as it is to anybody, Miss 
Tish,” she said hysterically; and nothing would move her. 
She said she would run no risk of being cooked over her 
own camp fire; and from that time on she would gaze at 
Tish for long periods mournfully, as though she wanted to 
remember how she looked when she was gone forever. 
Except for Hannah, everything moved smoothly. Tish 


told Charlie Sands about the plan, and he was quite © 


enthusiastic. 

‘Great scheme!” he said. “‘Eat a broiled black bass for 
me. And take the advice of one who knows: don’t skimp 
on your fishing tackle. Get the best. Go light on the 
canned goods, if necessary; but get the best reels and lines 
on the market. Nothing in life hurts so much,” he said 
impressively, ‘‘as to get a three-pound bass to the top of 
the water and have your line break. I’ve had a big fellow 
get away like that and chase me a mile with its thumb to 
its nose.” This last, of course, was purely figurative. 

He went away whistling. I wish he had been less opti- 
mistic. When we came back and told him the whole story, 
and he sat with his mouth open and his hair, as he said, 
crackling at the roots, I reminded him with some bitter- 
ness that he had encouraged us. His only retort was to 
say that the excursion itself had been harmless enough; 
but that if three elderly ladies, church members in good 
standing, chose to become freebooters and pirates the 
moment they got away from a corner policeman, they need 
not blame him. 

The last thing he said that day in June was about 
fishing worms. 

“Take ’em with you,” he said. “‘They charge a cent 
apiece for them up there, assorted colors, and there’s some- 
thing stolid and British about a Canadian worm. The fish 
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aren’t crazy about ’em. On the other hand, our 
here are—er—vivacious, animated. I’ve seen a} 
brisk and on-to-its-job United States worm reaceDy 
clutch a bass by the gills.” 
IT believe it was the next day that Tish went to the, 
and read about worms. Aggie and I had spent tl! 
buying tackle, according to Charlie Sands’ advice, 
some very good rods with nickel-plated reels for to 
and a quarter, a dozen assorted hooks for each perso} 
a dozen sinkers. The man wanted to sell us what 
landing net, but I took a good look at it and pinche 
“T can make one out of a barrel hoop and mo 
netting,” I whispered; so we did not buy it. 4 4 
Perhaps he thought we were novices, for he i insis¢ 
showing us all sorts of absurd things—trolling hoc; 
called them; gaff hooks for landing big fish; ani al 
that was certainly no spoon and did not fool us for 
ute, being only a few hooks and a red feather. 
dollar and a quarter for it! 
[I made one that night at home, using a bit of r 
from a duster. It cost me just three cents. Of | 
| 


Hutchins, more later.] 
Aggie, whose idea of Canada had been the Hotel} 
tenac, had grown rather depressed as our prepa’ 
proceeded. She insisted that night on recalling t) 
that a Mr. Wiggins, a roofer to whom she had on 
engaged and who had fallen over the edge of a 
through forgetting to put on his overshoes, |] 
almost drowned in Canada. 
“He went with the Roof and Gutter Club, 
said, ‘‘and he was a beautiful swimmer; but the 
comes from the North Pole, freezing cold, and 
thing he knew uy § 
The telephone bell rang just then. It was Tish 
“T’ve just come from the library, Lizzie,” 
“We'd better raise the worms. We’ve got a mo 
it in. Hutchins and I will be round with the car a 
o’clock to-night. Night is the time to get them.” | 
She refused to go into details, but asked us tok 
electric flash or two ready and a couple of woo 
Also she said to wear mackintoshes and rubber 
before she rang off she asked me to see that t 
package of oatmeal on hand, but did not expl 
I told Aggie she eyed me miserably. 
“I wish she’d be either more explicit or less,’ 
“We'll be arrested again. I know it!” ‘ 
[Now and then Tish’s enthusiasms have brought 
collision with the law—not that Tish has not every 
for law and order, but that she is apt to be hasty 
times almost unconventional.] 3 
“You remember,” said Aggie, “‘that time she 4 
shoot the sheriff, thinking he was a train robbei| 
started just like this—reading up about walking ti Ol 
all that. I—I’m nervous, Lizzie.” 
I was staying with Aggie for a few days while m)j 
ment was being papered. To soothe Aggie’s nerve 
aloud from Gibbon’s Rome until dinner time, and 
gradually calmer. 4 
“ After all, Lizzie,” she said, ‘‘she can’t get us ir 
chief with two wooden pails and a package of oa 


Tish Did Not Sleep Well That Night, and We All Sat Up in Bed for an Hour or So 


-and Hutchins came promptly at eight and we got 

. Tish wore the intent and dreamy look that 

edes her enterprises. There was a tin sprinkling 
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sside it and the oatmeal in it. I confess I was 
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Ido not like worms. I do not like to touch them. 

it even like to look at them. As the machine went 

began to have a creepy loathing of them. Aggie 

ave been feeling the same way, for when my hand 

1 hers she squealed. 

_ her shoulder Tish told her plan. She said it was 
get fishing worms at night and that Hutchins knew 

ce a few miles out of town where the family was 

ad where there would be plenty. 

‘ll put them in boxes of earth,” she said, “and feed 
fee or tea grounds one day and oatmeal water the 

They propagate rapidly. 

ave a million to take with 

we only have a hundred 

id at a cent apiece that’s 

“ saving of a thousand 

t! Oo 

could sell some,” I sug- A 

sarcastically; for Tish’s 

asms have a way of going 

; But she took meseriously. 

qere are any fishing clubs 

she said, “I dare say 

juy them; and we can turn 

ey over to Mr. Ostermaier 

lew organ.” 

aad bought the organ and 

| evening concert with it 

we turned off the main 

0 a private drive. 

the place,’”’ Hutchins 

nically. 

tt out and took a survey. 

vas shrubbery all round 

rylarge house, quite dark, 
reground. 

ve on to the lawn, 

's,” she said. ‘When the 

zome up the lamps will 

} lem and they’ll be easy to 


{ined over a gutter and 
astop in the middle of the 


2 
ould be better if it was 
? Tish said. “You know, 
Lizzie, how they come up 


gentlerain. Give me the 


‘not wish to lay undue 
in Hutchins, who was 
yut it was she who sug- 
lat there would probably 
len hose somewhere and 
vould save time. I know 
t with Tish round the 
| the house, and that they 
in ten minutes or so, 
a hose. 
ke a tool-house window,” 
erved, ‘‘but I left fifty 
the sill to replace it. It’s 
at the other end. Run back, Hutchins, and turn 
ater; but not tod much. We needn’t drown the 


atures.” 

have never seen anything work better. Aggie, 
used to put a foot out of the car, stood up in it 
the hose. As fast as she wet a bit of lawn we 


with the pails. I spread my mackintosh out and 


took skill. The worms had a way of snapping 

leir holes like lightning. 

about three to my one, and talked about pack- 

'M moss and ice, and feeding them every other 

hins, however, stood on the lawn, with her hands 

, and watched the house. 

without warning, Aggie turned the hose 

ny left ear and held it there. 

somebody coming!” she cried. 

hat’ll I do with the hose?” 

‘an turn it away from me!’ I snapped; so she 
it that instant a young man emerged from the 


“Merciful 


ot speak at once. Probably he could not. I 
_ te look at Hutchins, and, for all her usual savoir 
harlie Sands called it, she was clearly uncom- 


ged in a struggle at that moment and, sitting 
obin, did not see him at once. 
aid the young man; and again: “ Well, upon 
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He seemed out of breath with surprise; and he took off 
his hat and mopped his head with a handkerchief. And, of 
course, as though things were not already bad enough, 
Aggie sneezed at that instant, as she always does when she 
is excited; and for just a second the hose was on him. 

It was unexpected and he almost staggered. He looked 
at all of us, including Hutchins, and ran his handkerchief 

_round inside his collar. Then he found his voice. 

“Really,” he said, ‘this is awfully good of you. We do 
need rain—don’t we?”’ 

Tish was on her feet by that time, but she could not 
think of anything to say. 

“I’m sorry if I startled you,” said the young man. 
“I—I’'m a bit startled myself.” 

“There is nothing to make a fuss about!” said Hutchins 
crisply. “We are getting worms to go fishing.” 

“T see,” said the young man. “Quite natural, I’m sure. 
And where are you going fishing?” 


Hutchins surprised us all by rudely turning her back on 
him. Considering we were on his property and had turned 
his own hose on him, a little tact would have been better. 

Tish had found her voice by that time. 

“We broke a window in the tool house,” she said; 
I put fifty cents on the sill.” 

“Thank you,” said the young man. Hutchins wheeled 
at that and stared at him in the most disagreeable fashion; 
but he ignored her. 

“We are trespassing,” said Tish; ‘but I hope you 
understand. We thought the family was away.” 

“T just happened to be passing through,” he explained. 
“T’m awfully attached to the place—for various reasons. 
Whenever I’m in town I spend my evenings wandering 
through the shrubbery and remembering—er—happier 
days.” 

“T think the lamps are going out,”’ said Hutchinssharply. 
“Tf we’re to get back to town 4 

“Ah!” he broke in. ‘“‘So you have come out from the 
city?” 

“Surely,” said Hutchins to Tish, “it is unnecessary to 
give this gentleman any information about ourselves! We 
have done no damage ——” 

“Except the window,” he said. 

“We’ve paid for that,”’ she said in a nasty tone; and to 
Tish: 

“How do we know this place is his? He’s probably some 
newspaper man, and if you tell him who you are this whole 
thing will be in the morning paper, like the eggs.” 


“but 
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“T give you my word of honor,” he said, “that I am 
nothing of the sort; in fact, if you will give me a little time 
I’d—I’d like to tell all about myself. I’ve got a lot to say 
that’s highly interesting, if you'll only listen.” 

Hutchins, however, only gave him a cold glance of sus- 
picion and put the pails in the ear. Then she got in and 
sat down. 

“T take it,” he said to her, “that you decline either to 
give or to receive any information.” 

“‘ Absolutely!” 

He sighed then, Aggie declares. 

“Of course,” he said, ‘though I haven’t really the 
slightest curiosity, I could easily find out, you know. Your 
license plates ——”’ 

“Are under the cushion I’m sitting on,” said Hutchins, 
and started the engine. 

“Really, Hutchins,” said Tish, “‘I don’t see any reason 
for being so suspicious. I have always believed in human 
nature and seldom have I been disappointed. The young 
man has done nothing to justify rudeness. And since we 
are trespassing on his place 4 

“Huh!” was all Hutchins said. 

The young man sauntered over to the car, with his hands 
thrust into his coat pockets. He was nice-looking, espe- 
cially then, when he was smiling. 

“Hutchins!”” he said. ‘Well, that’s a clew anyhow. 
It—it’s an uncommon name. You didn’t happen to notice 
a large No-Trespassing! sign by the gate, did you?” 

Hutchins only looked ahead and ignored him. As Tish 
said afterward, we had a good many worms anyhow; and, 
as the young man and Hutchins had clearly taken an awful 
dislike to each other at first sight, the best way 
to avoid trouble was to go home. So she got 
into the car. The young man helped her in and 
took off his hat. 

“Come out any time you like,” he said affably. 
“T’m not here at all in the daytime, and the 
grounds are really rather nice. Come out and 
get some roses. We’ve some pretty good ones— 
English importa- 
tions. If you care to 
bring some children 
from the tenements 
out for a picnic 
please feel free to do 
it. We’re notselfish.”’ 

Hutchins rudely 
started the car before 
he had finished; but 
he ignored her and 
waved a cordial fare- 
well to the rest of us. 

“Bring as many as 
you like,” he called. 
“Sunday is a good 
day. Ask Miss—Miss 
Hutchins to come 
out and bring some 
friends along.’ 

We drove back at 
the most furious rate. 
Tish was at last com- 
pelled to remonstrate 
with Hutchins. 

“Not only are we 
going too fast,’”’ she 
said, ‘‘but you were 
really rude to that 
nice young man.”’ 

“T wish I had turned the hose on him and drowned 
him!” said Hutchins between her teeth. 


LARS 62> s 
Aggie Went Quite White; and, Aimost Beside Myself, I Poured Her a Cup of Hot Tea, Which She Drank 


es 


ie NS brought a newspaper to Tish the next 
morning at breakfast, and Tish afterwards said her 
expression was positively malevolent in sucha young and 
pretty woman. 

The newspaper said that an attempt had been made to 
rob the Newcomb place the night before, but that the 
thieves had apparently secured nothing but a package of 
oatmeal and a tin sprinkling can, which they had aban- 
doned on'the lawn. Some color, however, was lent to the 
fear that they had secured an amount of money, from the 
fact that a silver half dollar had been found on the window 
sill of a tool house. The Newcomb family was at its sum- 
mer home on the Maine coast. 

“You see,’ Hutchins said to Tish, “‘that man didn’t 
belong there at all. He was just impertinent and— 
laughing in his sleeve.” 

Tish was really awfully put out, having planned to take 
the Sunday-school there for a picnic. She was much 
pleased, however, at Hutchins’ astuteness. 

“T shall take her along to Canada,” she said tome. ‘The 
girl has instinct, which is better than reason. Her sub- 
consciousness is unusually active.” 

Looking back, as I must, and knowing now all that 
was in her small head while she whistled about the car, or 
all that was behind her smile, one wonders if women really 
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should have the vote. So many of them are creatures of 
sex and guile. A word from her would have cleared up so 
much, and she never spoke it! 

Well, we spent most of July in getting ready to go. 
Charlie Sands said the mosquitoes and black flies would be 
gone by August, and we were in no hurry. 

We bought a good tent, with a diagram of how to put it 
up, some folding camp beds, and a stove. The day we 
bought the tent we had rather a shock, for as we left the 
shop the suburban youth passed us. We ignored him com- 
pletely, but he lifted his hat. Hutchins, who was waiting 
in Tish’s car, saw him, too, and went quite white with 
fury. 

Shortly after that Hannah came in one night and said 
that a man was watching Tish’s windows. We thought it 
was imagination, and Tish gave her a dose of sulphur and 
molasses—her liver being sluggish. 

“Probably an Indian, I dare say’’ was Tish’s caustic 
comment. 

In view of later developments, however, it is a pity we 
did not investigate Hannah’s story; for Aggie, going home 
from Tish’s late one night in Tish’s car, had a similar 
experience, declaring that a small machine had followed 
them, driven by a heavy-set man with a mustache. She 
said, too, that Hutchins, swerving sharply, had struck the 
smaller machine a glancing blow and almost upset it. 

It was about the middle of July, I believe, that Tish 
received the following letter: 

Madam: Learning that you have decided to take a 
fishing trip in Canada I venture to offer my services as 
guide, philosopher and friend. I know Canada _ thor- 
oughly; can locate bass, as nearly as it lies in a mortal so 
to do; can manage a motor launch; am thoroughly at 
home in a canoe; can shoot, swim and cook—the last 
indifferently well; know the Indian mind and my own— 
and will carry water and chop wood. 

I do not drink, and such smoking as I do will, if I am 
engaged, be done in the solitude of the woods. 

I am young and of a cheerful disposition. My object is 


not money, but only expenses paid and a chance to forget 


Coso Range, working eastward out of Darwin into the 

desolate region stretching away toward Death Valley. 
Along in the late afternoon we passed through a rocky 
defile and emerged into a sage flat about a mile square 
hemmed in by naked red buttes; and shortly thereafter I 
commenced to make frequent discoveries in the stunted 
sage of ancient, rust-corroded tin cans. These indicating 
that we were approaching a camp I mentioned my suspi- 
cions to Chuckwalla Bill. 

““Yes,’”’ he replied dully; ‘“‘we’re gettin’ right close to 
Panamint.” 

We pressed slowly onward, herding the burros before us, 
and at sunset we came on the camp. Chuckwalla Bill saw 
it first. 

“There’s Panamint,” he said, pointing; 
“Philip’s church is gone at last.” 

I gazed ahead into the violet shadows trooping up the 
valley and beheld a huge heap of rusty tin cans of assorted 
sizes, similar to those we had passed earlier in the day. 
They were scattered over nearly an acre of ground and 
piled to a depth of several feet; wherefore, in the absence 
of other sign of human habitation, past or present, I was 
not long in fixing the exact geographical locus of Panamint. 
It lay in the heart of old Chuckwalla Bill, as his next 
remark fully convinced me. 

“T was mayor 0’ that city oncet,”’ he said wistfully, and 
recited an extemporaneous paraphrase of an old poem: 

“ Her picks is rust; 
Her bones is dust. 
It’s thirty year since she went bust. 


[ coo been prospecting with Chuckwalla Bill in the 


and added: 


Son, let’s crack along over to the foot 0’ Amethyst Avenoo 
an’ bed down for the night at Jake Russell’s well.”’ 

After supper he told me this tale of the Parson of 
Panamint. 


Yes, sir—began Chuckwalla Bill—I make the first strike 
in these parts, an’ when I pack back to Darwin for more 
grub an’ dynamite, an’ show my samples, I start a stam- 
pede. In six months we have a city three thousand strong, 
not countin’ Injuns an’ Greasers, of which we have our share 
in them days. Panamint’s a silver camp, an’ all this I’m 
goin’ to tell you is pulled off before silver gets demonetized 
an’ silver mines so far from everywhere as Panamint can’t 
be worked no more at a profit, which is why Panamint goes 
bust. An’ when a minin’ camp goes bust oncet she’s 
got a black eye forever an’ don’t revive nohow. Besides, 
we don’t have much water in Panamint; an’ that’s a draw- 
back. Teamin’ water in from Darwin runs up the cost 0’ 
livin’ too high, with silver down to sixty-seven. 


a recent and still poignant grief. I hope you will see the 
necessity for such an addition to your party, and allow me 
to subscribe myself, madam, 
Your most obedient servant, 
J. UPDIKE. 


Tish was much impressed; but Hutchins, in whose judg- 
ment she began to have the greatest confidence, opposed 
the idea. 

“‘T wouldn’t think of it,’ she said briefly. 

“Why? It’s a frank, straightforward letter.” 

“He likes himself too much. And you should always be 
suspicious of anything that’s offered too cheap.” 

So the Updike application was refused. I have often 
wondered since what would have been the result had we 
accepted it! 

The worms were doing well, though Tish found that 
Hannah neglected them, and was compelled to feed them 
herself. On the day before we started we packed them 
carefully in ice and moss, and fed them. That was the day 
the European war was declared. 

“Canada is at war,” Tish telephoned. ‘‘The papers say 
the whole country is full of spies, blowing up bridges and 
railroads.” 

““We can still go to the seashore,’”’ I said. ‘‘The bead 
things will do for the missionary box to Africa.” 

“Seashore nothing!”’ Tish retorted. “‘We’re going, of 
course—just as we planned. We'll keep our eyes open; that’s 
all. I’m not for one side or the other, but a spy’s a spy.” 

Later that evening she called again to say there were 
rumors that the Canadian forests were bristling with 
German wireless outfits. 

“‘T’ve a notion to write J. Updike, Lizzie, and find out 
whether he knows anything about wireless telegraphy,” 
she said, ‘‘only there’s so little time. Perhaps I can find 
a book that gives the code.” 

[This is only pertinent as showing Tish’s state of mind. 
As a matter of fact, she did not write to Updike at all.] 

Well, we started at last, and I must say they let us over 
the border with a glance; but they asked us whether we 
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I Seen They Didn't Have the Nerve of a Lot o’ Field 
Mice; So I Shoots the Padlocks Offen the Doors 


-belong to him? * 


- an’ folks takes to callin’ me the Father o’ Pant 
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had any firearms. Tish’s trunk contained a shotg 
a revolver; but she had packed over the top he 
intimate personal belongings, and they were not dis 
‘‘Have you any weapons?” asked the inspector, 
“Do we look like persons carrying weapons? 
demanded haughtily. And of course we did not. 
there was an untruth of the spirit and none of us f 
too comfortable. Indeed, what followed may hay 
a punishment on us for deceit and conspiracy. _ 
Aggie had taken her cat along—because it was ; 
of fish, she said. And, between Tish buying ice 
worms and Aggie getting milk for the cat, the jourr 
not monotonous; but on returning from one of hi 
sions to the baggage car Tish put a heavy hand 
shoulder. : 
“That boy’s on the train, Lizzie!’’ she said. “ 
the impudence to ask me whether I still drive w 
license plates under a cushion. English roses—ir 
tions!” said Tish, and sniffed. ‘‘You don’t sup} 
went into that tent shop and asked aboutus?” 
“He might,” I retorted; ‘“‘but, on the other 
there’s no reason why our going to Canada should k, 
rest of the United States at home!” 4 
However, the thing did seem queer, somehow. W 
he told us things that were not so? Why had he’ 
anxious to know who we were? Why had he ask 
take the Sunday-school pienie to a place that « 


“He may be going away to forget some troubl 
remember what he said about happier days,”’ said | 
“That was Updike’s reason too,” I replied. “P 
grief!” €. 
For just a moment our eyes met. The same gu 
had occurred to us both. Well, we agreed to say no 
Aggie or Hutchins, for fear of upsetting them, and t} 

hour or so was peaceful. ¥ 
Hutchins read and Aggie slept. Tish and I sr 
for the Indians, and watched the door into the n 
' (Continued on Page 28) ‘ 
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,| 
Son, my tomato cans is the first on that dump—| 
last. I stake out the Panamint Lily, an’ a doze 
claims besides, before ever I tip off the news o’ my 
an’ then I sell the Lily for two hundred thousand ¢! 
lease my other claims on a good royalty. I cal’late) 
I’m worth at the time a coupler million dollars; son} 
I can’t see my way clear to labor none, an’ I lool 
for a hobby. I find her in Panamint. ‘ | 
Son, Panamint’s my sweetheart. I’m risin’ thirt) 
at the time, full o’ ginger an’ conceit, like a barbe 


Nachelly, me bein’ responsible for the camp, as th! 
says, I’m prouder’n a roadrunner of it. I get to di 
big dreams o’ the future 0’ Panamint, an’ I sink a 
money in local real estate, start a bank, import a} 
press an’ an editor, an’ a rig to drill for water; an’,| 
eral, I get behind Panamint with my personality | 
bank roll, an’ boost the municipality. 
IT reckon we’re about eight months old, an’ gro 
stall-fed calf, when Hank Bartlett—Hank’s a schol 
gentleman, an’ I stake him to a daily paper eal! 
Panamint Nugget, an’ subsidize him till he’s on a‘ 
basis—writes an editorial advocatin’ the incorporé 
the camp as a regular city. § 
The idee’s a hummer an’ I get back of it right off 
incorporate Panamint an’ I run for mayor agin a Pp) 
the name o’ Jedge Tarbox. 
The jedge ’lows as how his record in the Civi 
bound to help him; but I’m the daddy o’ Panam 
I’m swept into office—me an’ my ticket—by such a} 
ity the jedge comes out with a signed article in t 
apologizin’ for livin’, an’ moves to make it unanimo! 
so proud o’ that ol’ warrior I give the city-atto 
thousand dollars to resign his office so’s I can app? 
Tarbox in his place. af 
As I remarks previous, I’m all wrapped up in Pa 
I’m plannin’ to make her the biggest silver 
West an’ advancin’ her interests every way I k 
so, right after I’m sworn in as mayor, me an’ Ha 
puts our heads together an’ holds a potlatch. 


if she’s goin’ to press for’d to her destiny. T] 
things is a town hall, a schoolhouse an’ a ch 


there’s plenty o’ women an’ children, an’ good 
zens with us already, an’ more willin’ to come 


that lies closer to water an’ railroads. 
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, son, we hold that mass meetin’, an’ Hank Bartlett 
a speech that shore gets the money. Me, I ain’t 
yhat the feller calls silver-tongued, but I make a 


Jk, nevertheless, to sorter back up Hank’s play an’ 
official sanction. Then I call for subscriptions to the 
‘fund, an’ as mayor I start the ball rollin’ with ten 
id dollars an’ pledge the camp treasury for five more 
tizens at large’ll make up the rest. We’re asking for 
ousand dollars until Panamint’s on a self-supportin’ 
in’ in half an hour I have it and the committees are 
ad. 
xty days before we get the lumber freighted in from 
, an’ the church an’ the schoolhouse up. Mean- 
ank Bartlett, whose handwritin’ is somethin’ to 
has wrote to the state superintendent o’ schools 
im tosend usa bang-upschoolmarm, which the super 
in’ as [remember she was right satisfactory. Also, 
mittee on Religion—which I’m the committee—has 
ut for San Francisco 
id up a preacher, 
0 come back with 
ut the time the par- 
sup. 

this question of a 
“’sbeen worryin’ me 
. We got a coupler 
commercial lines, 
e Irish Catholics; 
an’ large, the bulk 
ypulation o’ Pana- 
Trotestant. Wegot 
‘sts an’ Baptists an’ 
ationalists an’ Mor- 
Y Unitarians an’ 
als, an’ what-all; 
ured it out as how 
here sects nachelly 
ider the same gen- 
d, an’ one good, 
parson that don’t 
10 secular strife is 
und to please all 


ally Idon’t have no 
ligious convictions 
‘arantula, but, all 
, I don’t lose sight 
t that ree-ligion is 
‘comfort to a lot 
3; so nachelly I’m 
| makin’ my selec- 
ia the butt end of a 
ttin’ over parsons 
‘tin’ with bishops, 
or a big, broad- 
vung feller that 
2his ree-ligion too 
' I realize that a 
ith the ingrowin’ 
‘aith ain’t goin’ to 
ar in Panamint. 
she’s a camp with 
‘on her, but her 
sht an’ she means 
all a feller has to 
look a few things 
peculiar to boom 
d can’t be helped 


at time I put in 
r my ideal of a 
is about the 
hree weeks I’m ever through. My previous 
with parsons an’ bishops is limited; an’, havin’ 
‘used to a free range an’ free speech, I suppose I 
ea hit with a lotof them. They’realla-wonderin’ 
amint looks like if I’m her mayor, I guess; an’ 
Nis inclined to take a chance, even if I let ’em, 
) not, because I don’t see none that measures up 
Qdards. I’m plumb discouraged when Fate, as 
Says, bumps me up agin the Reverend Philip 
‘e meet this way: 
a strike on in the mee-tropolis while I’m there 
‘Tospectin’. I’m leavin’ the Occidental Hotel for 
ear up Montgomery Street when I’m aware o’ 
nt. A feller comes chargin’ down the street 
ir of a kind, with mebbe a dozen men a-chasin’ 
ll “Scab! Scab! Kill the scab!” 
a, ’'m not interested a little bit in this round-up. 
nt it’s the custom to let every man roll his own 
48 this fugitive is makin’ fast headway, I don’t 
¢ to interfere, particularly as it looks to me like 
¥ to be a heap o’ yellin’ an’ no killin’. In conse- 
a mite surprised when a half a brick reaches 


the back o’ the head an’ he falls almost in 


ll kick him to death,” Says a voice alongside 
oung feller jumps past me, grabs the victim 


by the collar an’ drags him into a doorway, where they can’t 
get at him. Then he faces the mob with his fists an’ drops 
the first two men that closes in on him. 

Son, I’m a fightin’ tarantula in them days. There ain’t 
nothin’ I won’t tackle, once the play is up to me fair; an’ 
it gravels me to see a dozen men pickin’ on one. Also it 


pleases me to see the businesslike way this interferin’ 


stranger faces the music, a-knowin’ they’re goin’ to tromp 
him to death an’ make a rag baby out o’ him in half a min- 
ute; so while they’re swarmin’ over him I’m gettin’ out 
my artillery an’ fixin’ to help the young feller out a little. 

Before they can get him down I’m wadin’ into the riot, 
tampin’ sociable left an’ right with the butt o’ my weapon; 
an’ in half a minute me an’ this young stranger ee-merges 
from the conflict, bloody but victorious, an’ in the hands 
of a dozen policemen. 

They take my gun away from me, which I’m too law- 
abidin’ to object to, an’ then we’re took to a hospital an’ 


“Reverend, if You Don’t Fire This Here Volunteer Nurse I’m A=Goin’ to Leave’’ 


patched up, though there ain’t nothing serious wrong with 
either of us. We got forty fights left in us yet. From the 
hospital we’re taken to the police station, where the young 
feller’s booked for incitin’ a riot, with his bail fixed at five 
hundred dollars; an’ me—son, I’m charged with assault 
with a deadly weapon. The arrestin’ officer says as how 
I’m a gunfighter an’ a dangerous character, an’ they make 
my bail a thousand dollars. 

I can see my feller criminal is staggered at this state of 
affairs, but it’s plumb amusin’ tome. I havea money belt 
under my shirt next my skin, which I hauls her out an’ 
counts out fifteen hundred dollars on the counter. 

“Gimme a receipt,’”’ I says. “This young friend 0’ mine 
is John J. Jones, an’ I’m Chuckwalla Bill Redfield, mayor 
o’ Panamint, which Panamint’s the biggest-feelin’ camp 
on earth.” I’m that patriotic nothin’ can keep me from 
advertisin’ Panamint. 

So the officer takes us to another feller at a desk, an’ he 
rakes in my fifteen hundred, gives me separate receipts, an’ 
tells us to come back for trial in the mornin’. 

When we’re safe outside the police station the young 
feller thanks me kindly. He says if I’m not there with his 
bail money he’d shore have been disgraced. 

“Which you're a fightin’ bobcat, young feller,” I says, 
“an’ I’m proud to have been arrested with you.” Then I 
interduced myself; an’ I learn his name is Philip Pharo. 


7 


“Mr. Redfield, I had no call to drag you into this mess,” 
he says, “only I can’t bear to see murder done.”’ 

“Same here,” I says, “only call me Chuckwalla or Bill. 
I been mighty lonesome in this here city an’ if you call me 
by my Christian name I’ll feel more to home. Down in 
Panamint we got a vacancy for a preacher, an’ I’m here to 
round one up if I can ever find one to fit the pelo ves 

“Why, Chuckwalla,” he says, “I’m a minister o’ the 
Gospel.” 

“The hell you are!” I says. “You don’t fight like one.” 

“T’m brand-new,” he says grinnin’. “I’m only ordained 
yesterday, an’ I’m on my way to a tailor’s to be measured 
for a parson’s suit when I feel myself called on to save the 
life o’ that unfortunate scab. Now, if I’m fined or jailed for 
incitin’ a riot I can’t get that suit, an’ mebbe the bishop’ll 
call a conference an’ heave me out o’ the church.” 

“Philip,” I says, “if the bishop does that I’ll shore make 
him hard to catch. However, don’t you worry, because 

you ain’t goin’ to have to 
stand trial. We’ll just nach- 
elly jump our bail.’ 

The young feller give a 
laugh that would have 
warmed the heart of a 
banker. 

“Why, I won’t hear to it, 
nohow,”’ he says. “You'll 
lose fifteen hundred dol- 
lars.” 

“Tt won’t be the first fif- 
teen hundred I’ve lost,” I 
says. “I ain’t worryin’ 
about that. I’m richer’n a 
fool, an’ can affordit. What 
I ain’t bankin’ on is havin’ 
a black mark unjustly 
chalked up agin the only 
red-blooded parson I’ve 
seenin three weeks. To hell 
with the money!”’ 

“Chuckwalla,” he says, 
“you're immense!” 

“Let’s talk about you, 
Philip,” Isays. To savemy 
soul I can’t call him parson. 
He’s too much like a friend. 
“Be you lookin’ for a job 
preachin’ the Gospel?” 

“T shore am,” he says. 
“Do you reckon I could 
fill that vacancy you men- 
tion?”’ 

“Well,” I says, “I’m the 
mayor of Panamint, daddy 
o’ the camp an’ the Com- 
mittee on Ree-ligion; an’ 
what I say goes or I'll 
know the reason why. I’ve 
looked over a lot 0’ parsons, 
but they don’t grade high 
enough for Panamint; an’, 
though you look mighty 
good to me, still there’s a 
chance that Panamint don’t 
grade high enough for you. 
She’s a minin’ camp that 
ain’t had the edges knocked 
off her yet, and it’s only fair 
I should warn you before 
talkin’ terms.” 

“Chuckwalla,” he says, 
layin’ his hand on my arm 
like he’d knowed me all his life, “I’m out to preach the 
Gospel, an’ I don’t care where I preach it. That’s me!” 

Son, I’m overcome. 

“Philip,” I says, ‘suppose me an’ you go somewheres 
while we talk this thing over.” 

“All right,” he says; an’ we went over to the Palace 
Hotel restauraw an’ sat down to discuss the matter. 

The Reverend Pharo he has a glass 0’ buttermilk an’ I 
have some red liquor, to which he don’t offer no objections 
an’ tell me a lot o’ things about red liquor that I know 
already a durned sight better’n him. I chalk a white mark 
up to him for that, an’ then I put him through his exami- 
nation. 

“Philip,”’ I says, ‘do you believe in hell?” 

“Well, Chuckwalla, my friend,’’ he says, “the constitu- 
tion an’ by-laws o’ my church recognizes it; but there ain’t 
no orthodox hell; an’ the first time I get up in a pulpit I’m 
goin’ to say so.” 

“On what grounds do you base them views?” 

“On common sense. Our Lord can’t take enjoyment in 
fryin’ people. It’s agin all the compassion He showed to 
human bein’s while he was here on earth.” 

“How many roads is there to heaven?” I says. 

“So blamed many, Chuckwalla, it’s no wonder a lot of 
us get lost in transit. The Bible says: ‘In my Father’s 
house there is many mansions.’ An’ I guess there’s enough 
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spare rooms for all of us, Jew an’ Gentile, if we play the 
game o’ life square with ourselves.” 

“Philip,” I says, “the job’s your’n if you'll take it; an’ 
if you don’t take it I’m goin’ to set right here an’ get drunk 
an’ drown my sorrer.”’ 

“T’ll take it,” he says, “‘ providin’ the bishop is willin’. I 
suppose my congregation’!l approve yore choiceo’ parson?” 

“T dunno,” I says; ‘an’ what’s more, I don’t give a hoot. 
I know what’s good for Panamint, an’ if they reject you 
V’ll build another church at my own expense an’ run em’ 
out 0’ business. All I know is you’re my parson, providin’ 
you ain’t a Baptist.” 

“No, Chuckwalla,” he says, ‘‘I ain’t. You got a grudge 
agin the Baptists?” 

“T shore ain’t no bigot,’ Isays; ‘‘but we got to haul the 
water in bar’ls twelve mile to camp.”’ He laughed himself 
into a fit at that. 

“ Chuckwalla,” he says, “I repeat it—you’re immense! 
I love you like a brother.” 

Then we talked salary, an’ I offered him five hundred, 
which he says, as shy as a sheep-killin’ dog, five hundred 
ain’t quite enough, an’ the very least he can get along on is 
seven hundred. I’m embarrassed a heap to think mebbe 
I’ve showed Panamint in the light o’ bein’ cheap an’ small 
in money matters, an’ I tell him, in order to be safe, I’ll 
guarantee him a thousand; the congregation can fix the 
regular rate, an’ I’ll make up the dee-ficit personally. 

Thinkin’ to ease his mind on the financial question I 
draw a check on the Panamint Bank & Trust Company 
for a thousand and give it to him. 

“There, Philip,” I says, ‘‘is yore first month’s salary in 
advance.” 

“Month!” heyells. ‘‘ You frontier comedian, I’m talkin’ 
about years!’’ An’ he laughs so long an’ hearty the head 
waiter comes over an’ tells us we’ll have to be quiet or git 
out. ‘‘Why, bless yore heart, Chuckwalla,”’ Philip contin- 
ues, “‘a hundred a month is princely as preacher’s salaries 
goes in the country!”’ 

“Then,” I says, ‘‘the good Lord help them in the city, 
for nine-tenths o’ the preachers I see are that grave an’ 
solemn I got a notion they’re worried over money matters; 
but you're different. I got a notion mebbe sometime I’ll 
come to church and listen to you preach.”’ 

“Well, Chuckwalla,’”’ he says, “don’t do nothin’ that 
hurts you, unless it happens to be the right thing to do. 
An’ now,” hesays, ‘‘I’ll go an’ explain my damaged appear- 
ance to the bishop an’ talk it all over with him.” Which 
he done; an’ in two hours he’s back an’ I have his final 
acceptance. 

Westart right out shoppin’. First I buy mea new gun, 
because I don’t feel dressed up since the police take my 
other gun away from me; an’ then we buy a big, bang-up 
organ for the church. That’s my gift an’ it costs me close 
to two thousand dollars. Also, I buys the hymn books, et- 
cetry; an’ I make Philip pick out the fixin’s an’ furnishin’s 
for his parsonage himself. I aim to make him comfortable, 
an’ I have a heap o’ difficulty convincin’ him he’s headed 
for Panamint, where the best ain’t none too good; an’ 
most likely, at that, it’s regarded with suspicion! 

While we’re shoppin’ I learn a heap about Philip. He’s 
got no kin; an’, as near as I can make out, his pa leaves 
him just about enough to educate him an’ clothe him till 
he’s twenty-one. He’s been through a big Eastern college 
an’ has a string o’ letters after his name like the tail of a 
comet. He’s probably the most wholesome, handsome 
young feller I ever meet, an’ when it comes to sand he’s got 
more o’ that commodity in his craw than a grizzly bear. 
He’s as good-natured as a baby an’ laughin’ all the time 
he’s with me. Durned if I see what he finds to laugh at, 
unless it’s mebbe because I treat him like he’s a pinfeather 
boy. I’m five year older’n him in p’int o’ years; but in 
p’int of experience with life I’m dyin’ of old age compared 
with Philip. 

Well, when everything is bought an’ the shippin’ instruc- 
tions given, me an’ Philip lights out for San José, so the 


police won’t ketch us on a bench warrant for jumpin’ our 
bail next day. In San José we patronize an expensive 
tailor, an’ when our clothes are ready we head for Panamint. 

We don’t make no noise comin’ into town, for I’m dead 
set agin this Wild West hip!-hip!-hurrah! business every 
time some sucker wins a big pot. We put up at the hotel 
while waitin’ for the furnishin’s for the parsonage an’ the 
organ to be freighted in, an’ I take Philip round an’ inter- 
duce him to everybody in Panamint. He’s received with 
favor an’ I’m complimented a heap on my jedgment. 

It’s mebbe two weeks before the freight gets in, but 
durin’ that time Philip organizes his congregation with a 
membership roll, an’ the congregation gets together an’ 
elects a governin’ board, called the elders. As near as I 
recollect there’s a dozen’o’ these elders. I don’t favor the 
notion nohow, bein’ dead set agin anybody bossin’ Philip; 
but as I ain’t a member o’ the church an’ don’t intend to 
be, an’ as it’s Philip’s game, I figger he knows what he’s 
up to, an’ that there ain’t no call for me to horn in on the 
play. If I’d knowed as much about elders as I do now I’d 
have named aslate an’ put Philip up to an opposition ticket. 

The elders is all composed o’ the solid citizens o’ the 
town. The presidin’ elder is an old silvertip by the name 
o’ Absalom Randall. Absalom’s been clerkin’ in a country 
bank in Kansas about twenty year, an’ when I organized 
the Panamint Bank & Trust Company one o’ the directors 
recommends him for the job o’ vice-president an’ manager, 
particular since Absalom’s got five thousand dollars he’s 
willin’ to invest in the stock. 

I’m for him on account of his bankin’ experience, which 
is why he gets the job. I’m president myself, but I don’t 
take no interest in the bank’s affairs. I leave that to hire- 
lin’s, as I’m never inside the bank except to draw checks 
agin my own account; which, lookin’ back at it all now, 
’pears to me I all but lived in front o’ the payin’ teller’s 
winder. 

The super o’ the Panamint Lily, an’ the druggist, an’ 
some leadin’ merchants an’ family men makes up the rest 
o’ the list; but Absalom Randall, he sticks out in my mem- 
ory most. He shore was a ornery old sidewinder. 

Well, son, I don’t make no mistake in pickin’ the Rev- 
erend Philip Pharo. The first Sunday the house is packed, 
an’ Philip’s sermon is asnorter. Also, he takes occasion to 
pass out a few complimentary remarks about me, which if 
I’m in church when he makes ’em I’d have been embar- 
rassed. 

The Almighty’s just cut Philip out for a minin’-camp 
parson, an’ filled him up with love for his feller man. It 
ain’t no time before that boy is workin’ himself sick doin’ 
things for the unfortunates that romps into every minin’ 
camp, where they promptly finds themselves unfit and 
bogs down, sick an’ busted. 

We’ve built him a nice little five-room parsonage up on 
Amethyst Avenoo—son, we’re settin’ in his back yard 
right now—but he never gets to enjoy it none. Right off 
he digs up a busted Cousin Jack miner that’s been leaded, 
an’ a tinhorn gambler dyin’ o’ consumption, an’ houses 
’em at the parsonage, after which he installs a drunken old 
bandit answerin’ to the name o’ Crabapple Thompson, an’ 
nominates Crabapple chief cook and head nurse. 

“Philip,” I says, when I spot Crabapple Thompson on 
the premises, an’ me knowin’ his capacity for red liquor, 
‘“‘fire this here attendant o’ your’n an’ I’ll round you up a 
responsible party.” 

“No, Chuckwalla,”’ he says; “Crabapple needs me 
worse’n I need him. If he’s round where I can keep my 
eye on him he’ll stay in line. Besides, I like the old sinner. 
There’s a heap o’ character in Crabapple when you catch 
him sober.” 

Well, I seen there wasn’t no use arguin’ with him, par- 
ticular after he says: 

“Chuckwalla, did you ever notice how prone a lot 0’ 
preachers is to surround themselves with respectable people 
an’ visit round among the congregation, an’ make them- 
selves agreeable to agreeable people?”’ 
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“No,” I says; “I ain’t had no experience th 


You’re the first parson I ever see on the job— 
close range.” 
“Well,” he says, “it’s a fact. 


Thompson an’ that there consumptive gam 
legitimate prey 0’ so-called settlement workers 
institootions. I don’t subscribe to them the 
a-tryin’ to foller in His steps. He went round 
sick an’ bein’ kind to sinners, an’ mixin’ up with 
o’ the earth, regardless. Chuckwalla, good pe 
need my services; an’ so long as I’m the parsot 
mint I don’t aim to spend my time drinkin’ tea 
ladies of the congregation, or walkin’ round hai 
myself into popularity. I ain’t been here long, 
see already I got a real he-job in this camp; al 
goin’ to be no kid-glove preacher. Sinners is too’ 
for me to waste my time in social frivolity.” 
T’ve hardly left him before a faro dealer in th 
Drill, feelin’ jealous o’ his ladylove, shoots the 
somethin’ scandalous. It’s four days before I le 
has the unfortunate up at the parsonage. Me 
that many things to think of, I’ve forgot to rig 
pital; an’ as nobody seems anxious to care for t 
Buckskin Liz, why, the parson has her toted 
parsonage. He gives up his own bed to the crit 


he takes a blanket an’ goes over to the chure 


aimin’ to roost in the organ loft. As soon as I fi 


T have Buckskin Liz moved out to Darwin, whe re 


in the Miners’ Hospital. 


Now, of course, like all lovable, good-naturet 
Philip ain’t in camp a week till there’s forty corm 


out to rope him. They’re pesterin’ the boy t 


extent that it takes him two hours to get to the po 
an’ back. While he’s got Buckskin Liz on his I 
asks one after the other o’ these young women to ¢ 


an’ nurse Liz. He says as how a little charity 
ness at this time mebbe reclaims Liz from a life 
Finally he gets one out 0’ the lot who ’lows m 
take a chance; but she ain’t on the job more 
when Liz calls the parson in: 

“Reverend,” she says, “if you don’t fire th 
unteer nurse I’m a-goin’ to leave. I’m what I 
know it; but it shore does gravel me to be told 

So Philip, he thanks the lady kindly an’ says 
obliged, but perhaps he’s asked her to do s01 
oughtn’t to; an’ he guesses he’ll manage som 
don’t have to give her more’n half an’ openin’ | 
gone. 

Women don’t take to Buckskin Liz worth a 
Philip he has to fall back on Crabapple Tho 
the sot ain’t half bad, accordin’ to Liz. She says 
stands her; an’ first thing her an’ Crabapple ge! 
religion, an’ Liz, she warns the Crabapple if h 
drunk round the parson, an’ she gets well an’ fi 
she’ll shore make him hard to catch. 

No; Philip’s too busy to go feedin’ round to 4 
every night, an’ he ain’t the kind of a man to 
out small talk an’ compliments to a lot o’ ¥ 
because they stand ready to fall in love with hi 


he’s a regular man, an’ there ain’t no female in F: 
that grades high enough for him; an’ there ain’tn 


o’ females that’s goin’ to make a mollycoddle 
“‘Chuckwalla,”’ he says—he comes to me 


when he can’t stand it no longer—“‘it’s an awfulst 
parson to be rubbin’ up agin folks that wears their 


outside when they meet up with the minister 
my souls turned inside out—an’ mostly I lik 
they’re naked an’ I can see all the sin.” 

Well, son, this Buckskin Liz ee-pisode create 
talk an’ a diversity of opinion. It sorter jolts 
the congregation, an’ some of the good peop! 
bold as to remonstrate with Philip. In partic 
elder, Absalom Randall, he talks to Philip lik 
says he must be careful an’ not cause no talk 


A lot o’ my 
brethren seem to have an idee that fellers like C 
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m Randall,” says Philip, “let me an’ you have 
yn right here an’ now. I’m a plain minister o’ 
an’ not a divinity. I object seriously to this 
ngregation electin’ to think their pastor’s so 
2 he mustn’t let himself go near sin an’ sordid- 
orfemale. I’ma-tryin’ todo this job accordin’ 
ster’s example. Elder, did you ever hear of a 
ned Mary Magdalen?” 
es!”’ says this hoary-headed old hypocrite. “I 
parson; but you’re young and I’m only warnin’ 
ople that may not understand.” 
ife an’ daughter, I take it, is included in that 
says Philip. “I recall I asked both of ’em to 
the parsonage an’ help me manage Buckskin 
ey don’t oblige me.” 
work for a trained nuss, my dear Mr. Pharo,” 
ilvertip—I allers call him that, because he’s a 
a b’ar in many ways; an’, havin’ pulled himself 
jean hole which Philip plunges him into, he takes 
an’ goes back to the bank. 
ght me an’ Philip is settin’ on the front porch o’ 
age and he tells me about it. I don’t say nothin’; 
Silvertip comes prancin’ down to the bank next 
m settin’ in at his desk—an’ Silvertip’s fired! 
tip,”’ I says, “hereafter you’ll leave the Reverend 
) to run his game without interference. Now you 
‘to the cashier an’ he’ll give you back the five 
you invested, at bankin’ interest to date; an’ 
come in here no more. If you do I’llskelp you!” 
oes this old Silvertip do? Son, I’m ashamed to 
He runs blubberin’ to Philip an’ begs him to use 
ue with me to get him back his job; an’ o’ 
en Philip comes over an’ tells me I don’t know 
n a bank an’ to get away from that desk an’ let 
lo his work, I ain’t got no option but to oblige 
fway, I’ve put Silvertip in his place, an’ I’m 
e'll leave Philip alone hereafter. 
are’s lately come to town a person callin’ himself 
ng. I know Bud well. He’s a gambler, but he’s 
on the square; so when he applies for a license 
}a combination gamblin’ hall, dance-hall, saloon 
raw, nachelly he gets it. I’m for encouragin’ 
commercial enterprises every time, an’ the only 
make in Bud Deming’s case is in failin’ to look 
lans o’ Bud’s deadfall. I’ll explain later. 
1en Bud’s place o’ business is ready he plans to 
juet to the leadin’ citizens an’ the future patrons 
eas asort o’ grand openin’. Me bein’ the mayor 
ldy o’ the camp, nachelly he invites me, an’ still 
nors me by insistin’ that I’m to be the toast- 
m agreeable; then me an’ Bud arranges the 
‘speakers an’ toasts, an’ Bud has a bright idee. 
it do,” he says, ‘to invite the parson? Think 
ye? 
m an’ see, Bud,” I says. “All I know is you 
id him by askin’.”’, 
‘ Bartlett gets out the printed invitations an’ 
ms over on the Nugget Press, an’ Bud mails one 
Right off Philip writes Bud a letter, acceptin’ 
8, an’ says he’ll shore be there when the dinner 
A invite like that might have riled some par- 
ud’s meanin’ well, an’ Philip knows he is, an’ 
missin’ any opportunities for gettin’ acquainted 
kind 0’ people. So he accepts just like you or me. 
t banquet shore was a hummer! I make Bud 
0’ welcome an’ introduce the speakers. Philip 
before an’ after meals an’ responds to the toast: 
Her Dull Past an’ Brilliant Future. An’ if he 
a 


is Rust; 
is Dust. 
Year Since She Went Bust’’ 


don’t make a hit I’m a Chinaman!’ Sunflower Sadie, which 
Sadie’s Bud’s light o’ love, as the feller says, declares he’s a 
wonder; an’ after the banquet she comes up an’ shakes 
hands with him an’ tells him so. 

Is Philip embarrassed when Sunflower Sadie shakes his 
flipper? Nota bit. Does he give her a ree-ligious talk an’ 
tell her to abandon the sinful life she’s leadin’? No, sir! 
This parson of ours is a gentleman an’ don’t get familiar on 
brief acquaintance. A-lookin’ back on them days now I 
think I figger out Philip’s system, which was to be so good 
an’ kind an’ gentle an’ human an’ natural an’ noble that 
everybody’s just got to love him; an’ then he has things all 
his own way, an’ you're ready to bust a laig runnin’ to 
church to holler “ Hallelujah!”” Me, I love that boy like he’s 
my own son, for he grades high. He’s the biggest man that 
ever come to Panamint. Somehow he manages to pull 
all the burs offen religion an’ make it as smooth as long 
sweetenin’. 

Hank Bartlett runs an account o’ the banquet in the 
Nugget, an’ I’m down at the post office when old Silvertip 
gets his paper an’ reads about the banquet. He just goes 
staggerin’ back to the bank lookin’ like he’s goin’ to have 
some sort of a fit. I’m lookin’ for breakers, as the feller 
says, an’ I ain’t disapp’inted. Pretty soon the druggist 
comes pussy-footin’ it into the bank an’ him an’ Silvertip 
goes into executive session. As he’s leavin’ I’m lingerin’ 
by the door an’ I hear him say: 

“Tt’s an outrage! I’m goin’ to see the other elders an’ 
call a meetin’, Randall, if you don’t.” 

I steps out an’ takes the druggist by the arm. 

“Neighbor,” I says, ‘if you call that meetin’ this here 
bank’ll call yore note. We got a majority o’ you elders 
represented in our Bills Receivable account, an’ I guess, as 
the feller says, Chuckwalla Bill Redfield’s got the situation 
well in hand.”’ 

They didn’t call no meetin’. 

However, a-gettin’ back to this here Bud Deming: He’s 
caterin’ to the select trade o’ the camp, an’ if there’s one 
thing he prides himself on it’s the grub in his restauraw. 
He don’t spare no expense; an’, as Philip sees right off the 
night o’ the banquet Bud’s fodder is the real quill, the 
follerin’ evenin’ he drops into the restauraw for his supper. 

As a cook, Crabapp!e Thompson don’t grade higher’n 
flapjacks an’ frijoles; an’ it’s plain wearin’ on Philip to 
dine out with the members 0’ his flock, who treat him like 
he’s a superior person. Bud has some good soup an’ a 
light dessert that’s something to admire; an’ when he’s 
finished his grub Philip calls the waiter an’ ’lows he’ll buy 
some for his patients up at the parsonage if the cook’ll load 
up a basket for him to carry it in; which the cook done, an’ 
Philip’s goin’ out with the basket—when Bud spots him. 

Now, after ascertainin’ what he’s got in the basket, Bud 
Deming, which he has a heart as big as all outdoors, says 
to Philip: 

“Parson, I ain’t no church-goin’ man, but when it comes 
to feedin’ the hungry an’ slippin’ a dollar to a down-an’- 
outer, that’s my religion. As a business man I’m willin’ to 
let you pay for yore own scoffin’s, but this grub you’re 
totin’ home for them sick fellers you got on yore hands, 
that’s on the house; an’ it’ll continue to be on the house— 
three times a day, twenty-one times a week—while I’m 
runnin’ this restauraw. You come yoreself or send Crab- 
apple, an’ the cook’II have instructions to have it ready an’ 
waitin’ for you.” 

“Bud,” says the parson, “‘you’re a no-good ol’ skunk, 
but you’re shore a-layin’ up treasures in heaven for your- 
self!’’ An’ then him an’ Bud laughs an’ has their little 
joke an’ walks arm an’ arm together to the door. 
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Speakin’ o’ this door, it’s the sole entrance to Bud’s hall 
o’ sin. As you come in there’s the long bar on the left; in 
the center there’s a space for dancin’, an’ the gamblin’ lay- 
outs is along the right wall; while in the rear there’s a 
glass door leadin’ into the restauraw. 

This glass door is the only way in, an’ likewise it’s the 
only way out; in consequence of which, when Philip takes 
to patronizin’ Bud’s restauraw he has to pass through the 
departments out in front. 

Philip ain’t been feedin’ at the restauraw three weeks 
before he’s on speakin’ terms with every barkeeper, gam- 
bler, swamper an’ dance-hall girl in the place. He don’t 
stop to talk with them at all when he comes in, but as he 
walks through he has a nod an’ a smile for all hands. It’s 
“Howdy, Bill, you ol’ pelican!’’ or “Good evenin’, Tes- 
sie!”’ an’ he’s back in the restauraw. Same thing when he 
comes out. 

An’ to show you the effect 0’ this simple treatment on 
them denizens 0’ Bud’s place, every man an’ woman, from 
time to time, takes occasion to apologize to Philip for the 
architect that draws Bud’s plans! Why, that parson has 
more friends among them people than me—an’ I have 
money to give away. What’s more, I’m a-givin’ it too! 

Well, as Isay, things goes along this way mebbe a month, 
when Chappie Ellerton comes to town. Speakin’ o’ Chappie 
reminds me o’ that sayin’ from the Scriptures: “Consider 
the lilies 0’ the field; they toil not, neither do they spin: 
yet Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed as one 0’ 
these.” 

In face an’ figger Chappie’s a heap like Philip. Hank 
Bartlett allers allows as how he’s a poet gone wrong. He’s 
allers lookin’ like he’d stepped out of a ban’box; an’ I sup- 
pose if somebody’d killed him the night him an’ Philip meet 
up, he’d dress mebbe two thousand dollars on the hoof in 
jewelry an’ glad raiment. 

Son, if Solomon ever put on half the dog Chappie 
Ellerton does the ol’ gentleman was a sport! Chappie’s 
shore a lily o’ the field in p’int 0’ looks an’ labor; but when 
it comes to spinnin’, right there him an’ the lily forks 
trails. Chappie’s a spinner from ’way back, him controllin’ 
the destinies of a little ivory ball in a circle o’ numbers an’ 
colors, the same bein’ known to science as a roulette wheel. 

It’s Chappie’s first night on shift in Bud Deming’s place, 
along in the shank o’ the evenin’, when there ain’t nothin’ 
much doin’. He’s standin’ back o’ the wheel waitin’ for 
the play to start; an’ him an’ the night both bein’ young, 
he’s singin’ a little song of his own devisin’: 


Roun’ she goes an’ roun’ she goes; 
An’ where she stops nobody knows 
But the Lord!—an’ He won’t tell! 


Philip’s just comin’ out 0’ the restauraw an’ is stoppin’ 
a brief second at the end o’ the bar to thank Bud for his 
daily contribution to the sick an’ destitoot; so nachelly 
he hears Chappie croonin’ his little ditty over an’ over 
again! There ain’t a soul at the wheel but Chappie, but 
he’s spinnin’ the ball just the same—for practice, I guess; 
an’ singin’ because he knows from experience that adver- 
tisin’ pays. 

Well, son, the preacher, hearin’ the song, turns round 
for a look at the blasphemer; Chappie, who’s sensitive to a 
degree, feels somebody sizin’ him up; so he glances round 
an’ spots the preacher. Then them two looks at each 
other. 

Now, the Reverend Pharo’s a new one on Chappie. He 
don’t figger none on meetin’ a preacher in a gamblin’ hall; 
consequently the sight completely busts Chappie’s ideals 
wide open, an’ he grins at the parson. 
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On his part the parson ’lows as how Chappie’s a new one 
on him. He’s such a kid to be herdin’ a roulette wheel, an’ 
his smile’s plumb irresistible; so the preacher smiles back 
an’ crosses over to him. It’s the first time on record:he 
ever lingers in the gamblin’ hall. 

“‘Friend,’’ he says, ‘‘ain’t it possible for you to ply yore 
voeation without draggin’ the name o’ the Lord into it? 
I should jedge, from a casual inspection o’ yore head, that 
you got imagination enough to invent some other madrigal 
not contrary to the Second Commandment.” 

“Tf I’d known there was a preacher driftin’ round loose 
in this here haunt o’ the particular and the unparticular, 
the quick an’ the quicker, the secular an’ the insectivorous, 
I’d ’a’ done it without askin’,’’ says Chappie. He spins 
the ball again an’ sings: 


Roun’ she goes aw’ roun’ she goes; 
An’ where she stops nobody knows. 
An’ nobody gives a turiloo, turilee-addy! 


“Now that’s just as good,” says the sky pilot, laughin’. 

“Try your luck!”? says Chappie. He’s a mite fresh, is 
Chappie, an’ inclined to have a little fun with any preacher 
he ketches in a gamblin’ house. 

““My jovial friend,” says Philip, “I never gamble. I’ve 
never been this close to a roulette wheel before.” 

“This ain’t gamblin’,”’ says Chappie; ‘it’s just a mortal 
cinch in favor o’ the house. D’ye suppose Bud’d be 
reskin’ his bank roll if it wasn’t? The odds is thirty-eight 
to thirty-five agin you.” 

““Then why should I try my luck?” says Philip. 

“To be a good feller,” says Chappie. ‘You bein’ a 


parson an’ hornin’ into my game thataway, I got a notion 
you’ve jinksed the wheel; an’ presently some mucker 
comes along an’ busts the bank. You ought to lug that 
jinks away with you when you leave.” 

“How?” 

“By pikin’ a dollar to take away the curse.” 


\ K YHEN the government of Russia 
announced that it was going to re- 
sign from the liquor business, which 
national industry it has owned since the 
close of the Japanese War, I, having a practical type of 
mind, demanded: ‘‘How are they going to make up 
their revenue?’’ Moral emancipation may bring with it 
a certain sense of satisfaction; but we all know that it is 
difficult to maintain a consistently elevated spirituality 
with the grocery bill unpaid. No less an authority than 
Sir James Barrie mentioned that you could take but 
little interest in the advancement of mankind on the 
morning when the pipes in the bathroom burst. 

If this war has taught us anything, it is that human 
nature, like water, cannot rise above its own level. It 
seems that only arow once ina while will clarify national 
as well as personal situations, even though certain 
people here and there know that life contains better 
ends than the new hat, the woman’s-club presidency, 
the coaling station in the Pacific, the seaport in the 
South, or any other of the ridiculous rewards for which 
individuals and nations strive. But, since the spirit of 
a nation is but an aggregate of the spirit of its people, 
would it be possible for Russia to face poverty when 
wealth is so easily to be gained? The lottery man finds 
it difficult to refrain from running a lottery just for the 
sake of the impoverished dignity he can command in a 
less remunerative pursuit. Would not Russia succumb 
to the natural human course of resuming her easiest 
source of revenue when the bills began to fall due? 

“Oh, you may be very sure,”’ said the gentleman 
addressed, ‘‘that she made every provision for that 
income before she cut off the trade. See the Czar’’— 
such is the nonchalant way of handing out a minor 
commission—“‘or somebody that represents him, and 
find out all about that.” 

Beginning on Rector Street, at the Russian-American 
Steamship Line office, I asked every bearded man in 
that part of town how Russia expected to make up her 
budget; and I repeated the question to all intelligent- 
looking persons on board the steamship Dvinsk, as well 
as to those who were approachable in Archangel, along 
the line of march to the capital, and in Petrograd, up to and 
inclusive of the Prime Minister. The last named was the 
first who gave me any satisfaction. He received me in his 
palace. 

The Russians do things very nicely; and when the sleigh 
drew up before the residence the magnificent being in 
loose-girdled blouse who stands outside the massive arched 
doors ,asked of the guide: ‘‘American correspondent?” 
He had been notified that such a one was expected, and he 
signaled to another attendant to escort me into the house 
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“You young rascal!’”’ says Philip laughin’. “You’re 
darin’ me to gamble just because I’m a preacher, an’ I got 
a good notion to take you up. Remember what the Scrip- 
tures say: ‘Them that lives by the sword shall perish by 
the sword.’”’ 

““Meanin’ what, dominie?”’ 

“Meanin’, in yore own classical language, that I might 
bust the bank.” 

“No danger,’’ says Chappie. 
parson! Be a sport!”’ 

“All right,’’ says Philip, ‘‘I’ll gamble with you—on one 
condition.” 

“Tt?s accepted. What does she look like?’ 

“Since a preacher in a gamblin’ house playin’ a roulette 
wheel for money is an unusual sight,” says Philip, “a 
gambler in church ought to prove an equally interestin’ 
attraction. It ain’t fair for me to furnish the whole show; 
so if I play yore game you'll have to play mine. That’s 
fair, ain’t it?” 

“T should tell a man!”’ says Chappie, laughin’ to see the 
trap Philip’s sprung on him. ‘Parson, you’ve shore got 
me in the nine-hole that time.” 

“That bein’ thoroughly understood I’ll expect to see 
you in church next Sunday. I shall now tempt the tongue 
o’seandal,’’says Philip. ‘Also, by reason 0’ you remarkin’ 
that I got you in the nine-hole, whatever that may be, I 
shall take you at yore word an’ play the nine.”’ An’ he 
lays his dollar on the Curse o’ Scotland. 

“Yes,” gays Chappie, “I’ve seen fellers play them 
hunches before.’”? An’ he spins the ball an’ sings, plumb 
forgetful o’ present company: 


’ 


“T’m game. Come on, 


Roun’ she goes an’ roun’ she goes; 
An’ where she stops nobody knows 
But the Lord! —an’ He won’t tell! 


“There you go again, bustin’ the Second Command- 
ment!’’ says Philip—an’ the ball drops into the pocket. 
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and remove my overshoes. More important to the life and 
happiness of the Russian than any other article of wearing 
apparel are his galoshes; no more deadly insult to his pride 
can scarcely be offered than for anyone with them on to 
appear before him in an interior. 

When they had put my feet in proper condition for wait- 
ing on the Prime Minister, and had hung my coat on a long 
rack like those in the cloakrooms of hotels, I passed into 
a carved and paneled antechamber thick with the spicy 
smell of burning wood from a grate fire in the huge room 
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“Nine, red, odd, low, third column, an’ first j 
says Chappie in his professional tones. ‘‘How’ll 
it, parson?” ; & 
Now the fact 0’ the matter is, Philip don’t have ' 
idee o’ roulette than that Champagne Charley j 
mine has of astronomy. He don’t even know he’s 
that Chappie’s askin’ him whether he’ll take , 
silver, for he ain’t thinkin’ of gamblin’ at all; bu} 
shame it is that a nice-appearin’ young feller like t§ 
bler ain’t doin’ some good for himself in life. 
So Chappie, figgerin’ the parson won’t bet any) 
hence won’t need chips, shoves over a stack o’ tht 
dollars. It’s only then that Philip sees he’s won, 
shock of it scares him stiff. He don’t figger that ¢ 
like this is goin’ to happen; an’, what’s more, | 
want it to happen, because he only intends to play 
an’ quit after he’s got the strangle hold on Cha) 
rounded him up for the church! He stands ther} 
stupid, thinkin’ it over. 7] 
“Oh,” says Chappie, “I guess I got you size} 
wrong after all. Goin’ to let her ride, eh? Well, 5} 
sporty parson, ain’t you? However, I’m sorry tc 
house won’t let you pyramid your bets.” An’ } 
over his shoulder with his thumb to the sign on 
above him: Ten-Dollar Limit! 
Then he reaches over, pinches the parson’s sta 
to ten dollars an’ spins the ball again. 


E 


Roun’ she goes an’ roun’ she goes; 
Aw where she stops nobody knows 
But the Lord! —am’ he won't tell 


“Didn’t I warn you agin that third line?” say 
an’ the ball drops home. 

“Nine! The Curse 0’ Scotland repeats,” co 
reachin’ casual for the tray containin’ the go 
rency; an’ then Philip wakes up to what’s happ/ 

(Continued on Page 53) 


beyond. Almost immediately asle 
formed figure came through the 
way smilingly showing his white ter 
his black mustache and holding 
hand. It was the Minister’s first =a 
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high military standing and excellent family. 
chattily in English that the Minister did not; 
tain letter of mine in time the previous evening 
and requested me to wait a few minutes. 
The Russians have their ideas of exclusiy 
nity and rank, but they are apparently not! 
same fundamental fictions that prevail a 
English. General excellence, for instance, is 
mined, as in Great Britain, by the date on™ 
secures his title, where the oldest peerage 
highest respect. All sons in Russia sh 
property, with the result that an imme 
princes and a great deal of poverty are 
land. Social demarcation seems to be estab 
on the basis of whether one works wi 
Heads of governmental offices have be 
employ an attendant to dip their pens 
One of the things that make the Amer 
prehensible is that, even when he gets a 
and has men working for him, and puts 
clothes for dinner, he jumps into overalls a 
his laborers how to do their job rather thai 
years explaining to them about it while tl 
to do it wrong. Whatever their theories” 
general in the army and secretary to the Prime 
treated me as though I belonged in his set 
Presently the first secretary went away 
left me to realize that I was in a setting 
foreign, magnificent and strange. Thesm 
made me think of the Middle West, and 
homelike cheer in the vast room visible thro 
way. It was not dank and drear like the p 
visited in England. Volumes pulled fro 
shelves lay open on the great carved chair 
recently read. You could imagine a womai 
long, lowsatinwood tables, and taking very 
leave the papers exactly as she found ther 
might stumble over the heads on the rugs an 
faces in the long white fur. 

A home is a home, and the palace of the Pr 
of Russia is one, though it displayed a backgro' 
from any that we know. The walls, the colori 
ings and the art work were different. Queer- 
carved strange scenes of plunder and defense 
massed into unearthly, weird effects; and, 
light playing over them, strange scenes of 
unobtrusive reminders that I, of the Middl 


iy 


_a people who saw and lived in a different way from 
They seem to Have been forever fighting the 
tribes. That fact tinctures all their civilization. 
jthe rest of Europe was gathering its culture they 
ontending for their lives against another race. 
ng-robed individual came bowingly to tell me to 
he room into which I was gazing. The Prime Min- 
jid come in by another door. Our courses were at 
angle as we approached each other. He walked 
jlittle of the shuffle and the hesitating step of age. 
isured a head shorter than myself when he took my 
His beard rounded over his chin in an archway, the 
s of which slanted downward into air. 

a grand speech prepared, to the effect that it was 
jpertinence but interest that led one nation to pry 
2running machinery of another. I had meant to 
ithat we ourselves are a rather intoxicated country. 
sned me with his little blue eyes, which were glazed 
rendered dull with age, and I abandoned any such 
onversational endeavor. He said, as he pulled a 
ining chair opposite his own favorite high-backed, 
ortable one, that he had not seen a correspondent 
ind did not have it in mind to do so immediately 


-now, young woman,” he appended, “what points 
wish cleared?’’ He spoke very good English; and, 
| of the tartness in his voice, I held my own in the 
ssurance that I had a large and important question 


are greatly interested in the fact that you have 
the sale of vodka, and we wish particularly to 
yw you are going to make up the enormous sum of 
ost.” I hammered out my words as I had grown 
ned to do in talking to the Russian here and there 
ily imagines that he speaks English, and I watched 
tatmy mouth. Few nations will take the trouble 
fussian will assume in trying to find out what a 
? says. 


Millions a Mere Detail 


.NG woman,” he answered, with the aspect of 
mness glimmering through that dimmed look of 
is an important time in the history of Russia. 
1: large matters to put through. Our thoughts are 
big measures. That is but a detail. We have not 
nto think of it.” 

asking the Prime Minister to waste his time. 

\fe been told it is a very large sum.” 

jaothing; and we have important matters to think 
» added something about Russia having protected 
(or many centuries, and he looked at the paintings 
ar tribes. 

| Was a note in his voice that was interesting. It 
such a quality as I heard in a woman’s remark at 
jshington, Long Island, last summer, when she said 
‘bors’ chickens had been scratching up her flower 
iy spring for five years, and that next spring there 
| to be war. It was reminiscent of another voice 
\yhich had belonged to a young girl who had long 
sted to me that her father had sent her sister on 
WN: ashington, though that sister had never run the 
ile for him, and had never sat for hours in the cold 
ithile he called on patients. The Prime Minister 
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virtually said: “Here, while we were 
keeping those Tartar tribes away from 
Europe, Germany was getting her cul- 
ture; and now she says we are a lot of 
barbarians who wish to swoop down on 
her. And we’re going to get this score 
settled once and for all.” 

The same human spirit of discord that 
rends the suburban church choir is mani- 
festing itself among the nations. They 
have kept strict account of their profits 
and losses, and they are fighting either to 
maintain the one or make up the other. 
I have talked to a number of foreign po- 
tentates lately and have observed that 
note of personal grievance in the voice of 


each. eT en 


J yeh Boy) 


“Money is unimportant’’—such was 
the tenor of one of the Prime Minister’s 
statements—“‘beside the large matter of 
determining the relative values of civili- 
zations and their obligations toward one 
another.” 

We ourselves are a commercial nation, 
as the Russians are not; and it would be 
pleasant to know how we should feel 
toward the matter of cutting off a third 
of our income for running expenses. I 
have an idea that there would be a good 
deal of stir. However, Russia, and not 
America, is the subject of discussion, and 
the voice was the voice nearest the crown. 

The Prime Minister passed on to other 
topics—the question of what should be 
done about the Jews; the matter of our 
abrogating our commercial treaty—both 
of which he seemed to feel were of far deeper importance 
than the little incident of how his country was going to 
raise a thousand million rubles. That’ matter of the com- 
mercial treaty turned out to be what put the asperity into 
his voice. It was not the rasp of superiority but of right- 
eous grievance. A law dating from the Administration of 
Mr. Taft roused him more than the very imminent crisis 
of raising the budget for his country. Those who know 
say that a great deal of the Russian point of view is dis- 
played in that little demonstration. 

Still, it seemed reasonable to suppose that somebody in 
the empire was mildly concerned over the raising of that 
sum. The situation surely must have caught the attention 
of the Minister of Finance. I began casting about to dis- 
cover whether he spoke English, and I wrote him a note 
asking for an elucidation of the question. Everybody said 
there would be no trouble if I called him Your Excellency. 
This seems to be regarded as a passport for things in gen- 
eral in Europe. I did not mind especially, except that it 
never seemed to come in naturally. 

At the German frontier they held the train twenty min- 
utes while they searched my hat, belt, pockets and one 
overshoe; after which they decided to let me through, with 
all my possessions except a picture of the Czar. They rec- 
onciled their leniency with the comment: “She'll never 
get those notes out of the country.” 

In Berlin I sought some high authority to whom to 
address myself on behalf of the information I had spent 
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seven weeks in collecting. Somebody re- 
ferred me to a man who he said was one 
of the foremost persons of the empire. 
“You'll have no trouble if you call him 
Excellency.”’ I did not do so to either the 
German or the Russian, but got every- 
thing I desired; which incident should 
go to prove that the dignitaries of the 
monarchies are not such idiots as their 
countrymen would have one believe. 

The most distinguished-looking man in 
Russia accompanied me to see His Excel- 
lency Mr. Bark, and he was the Hotel 
Astoria official guide. We walked along 
the Nevsky Prospekt together, with great 
effect, and into the Moika, where the 
vast, low, red-brick-and-stone building is 
located that is the ministry of finance. 
When we entered the outer door and ar- 
rived at the point where the guide would 
be of some value other than decorative, 
he was taken from me, along with my 
coat. Notwithstanding these were the 
only two things that gave me any hint of 
distinction, I was never allowed to come 
into the presence of the great with either 
of them. 


Just Out of Robin Hood 


T IS just as easy to walk along the 

Nevsky as along the streets of Topeka, 
Kansas, of which city the capital of Russia 
in some way is reminiscent, except for the 
uneven and occasionally crooked signs 
in foreign letters, which you would like to 
straighten as you do pictures on a wall. In the interiors is 
where one needs assistance with the language; and in one 
of the largest of them, as big as a state capitol, embrac- 
ing in its ample inclosure accommodation for all the de- 
partments of finance for the vastest of empires, I was 
turned loose with a flunky who spoke only the Lithuanian 
tongue. 

He looked as though he belonged in the chorus of Robin 
Hood, among the brigands. His uniform was of red satin 
and he wore a small dagger at his side. This is not the cos- 
tume in which we are accustomed to see one run an elevator 
in our country, nor are we in the way of becoming accus- 
tomed to anything so courtly as his low bow, almost to the 
earth. He had a frightful struggle with my name, but 
eventually departed, saying it over and over. The next 
moment he returned and, with another of those bows, 
showed me into a big carved room with heavy leather 
library chairs ranged round the wall. 

Asmall man witha black mustache got up from his seat 
in front of a low carved table in the middle of the room. He 
held out his hand and smiled. I could not call him Excel- 
lency, because I was uncertain whether he was the Minister 
of Finance or hisstenographer. He had not kept me wait- 
ing and I had not been submitted to any previous inspection 
by a secretary, but was handed over to him by the door- 
man, who was ornate but otherwise undistinguished. 

The surroundings were elegant enough for any function- 
ary; still, on the night previous, I had visited a newspaper 
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office and been received by a stenographer in the full uni- 
form of what would seem to be not less than a generalissimo 
in the army. He even clanked a sword at his side. I did 
not dare risk the address of Excellency, but passed long 
minutes sparring for time until it could be discovered who 
he was. 

He asked whether I spoke French and I said it would be 
safer to risk his English. He had a charmingly democratic 
way of chatting, as though we had a great background in 
common, instead of having exactly the reverse; and he 
laughed a great deal. The whole day seemed to be at his 
disposal for discussion of anything that might come along; 
but in this attitude he was merely displaying one of the 
Russian ideals of politeness. If the empire were about to 
blow up its inhabitants would not show any concern or 
haste—because they were in the presence of a guest. 

I said we were deeply concerned to know how the gov- 
ernment proposed reimbursing its loss because of the 
prohibition law. He laughed heartily and said: 

“Tt’s a milliard of rubles that’s gone.” 

“You mean a million,” I said. “There is no such word 
as milliard.” 

“Oh, yes; there is,” he answered. “That’s a thousand 
million rubles.” Of course I had an obvious explanation: 
I had never before heard of so large a sum. 

“Have you thought at all,” I ventured, “about how you 
are going to make that up?”’ 

He laughed again and said that the matter was largely 
taking care of itself. 

“Tt isn’t every nation,” he smiled proudly, “that would 
dare cut off its income just as it entered on one of its very 
serious wars.” 

“Well, is the nation troubled at all,” I essayed again, 
“as to what is going to become of it financially?” 


After Sixty Days on the Wagon 


sf OT at all,” he answered; ‘‘not at all. It isn’t as 

though it had to raise more money than it was obliged 
to have before. We need only the same sum, and”’—he was 
about to administer the body blow to intemperance—‘“‘we 
find that we haveit in the renewed vigor and resourcefulness 
and working capacity of our people. Before, when we 
derived our revenue from vodka, it was as though we were 
forever drawing out, drawing out’’—he made a gesture as 
though milking a cow—“‘the vitality of the Russian people. 
Now, at the end of two months of temperance, we seem to 
be taking merely the interest on their stored-up strength 
and resourcefulness.” 

He became more specific: 

“When we sold vodka the people were poor. They 
stimulated themselves with an artificial strength to work 
for a few kopecks, with which they bought more of the fuel 
for renewing the artificial strength. The fuel, of course, 
was vodka. Though the money for the drink went into the 
treasury, the human machine which made that money 
became weaker and weaker. So the nation was really cut- 
ting off its revenue at the source. 

“When mobilization began the doctors found enlarged 
hearts among the recruits, and all sorts of complaints that 


Now, at the end of this very 
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thirty per cent, because everybody is sober. I have received 
delegations of former drinkers, and their wives and families, 
thanking the government for the new conditions and ask- 
ing that they continue. Heads of large concerns employing 
labor have said they would pay in cold cash the sums that 
were necessary to cover the deficit in revenue, and could 
afford the money easily from the larger incomes they derived 
by reason of the increased capacity of their employees. 

“Delegations have come from employers all over Russia 
asking that we never again sell vodka. Shops that formerly 
shut down on Mondays because none of the hands were 
sober enough to be present are now putting out more work 
than before the war decimated their staffs. The question 
of the thousand million rubles will take care of itself 
naturally.” 

“ And what will you do with your beautiful big refineries? 
They say that intemperance spells illiteracy. I understand 
that only something like twelve per cent of your population 
can read and write. You'll be making refineries into school- 
houses?” 

“T shouldn’t be surprised,” smiled the Minister of Fi- 
nance. ‘And we shall probably manufacture a little for 
commercial purposes. Alcohol is necessary for technical 
purposes, you know.”’ 

“And do you really think that your country has espoused 
temperance forever?”’ 

His Excellency shook his head. 

“Our object is to make it impossible for the nation to 
drink easily. We can order that vodka shall not be sold, 
but we cannot tell all the people not to drink a drop of 
aleohol during the remainder of their lives. It is not in 
human power to enforce such a law. Perhaps sometime 
there will be other drinks much less strong—a little beer, 
perhaps, containing alcohol to the amount of three and 
three-quarters per cent; but not at present. 

“Tt is the Czar’s wish and command that his people 
shall not drink, now or in the future. We have seen the 
results of this beneficent order in two or three months, but 
we have not yet finished with the enemy’’—he caught him- 
self—‘‘I mean with our real enemy.” He smiled and 
showed no trace of contemptuousness. ‘It is not the Ger- 
mans; they are nothing beside our big foe, which has been 
alcohol.” 

So much for the trifling matter of raising a thousand mil- 
lion rubles in a hurry. The Minister of Finance covered 
the ground adequately but omitted an interesting detail. 
Somebody suggested a system of lottery bonds, and the 
Czar, protagonist of this historic temperance drama, an- 
swered: “I do not wish my people to be delivered from the 
curse of drunkenness only to be subjected to the vice of 
gambling.”’ If the government presently decides to issue 
something of the kind, it insists that the prize shall be but 
a harmless lure to charm the peasant to asecure investment. 

The statements of the Minister of Finance were reén- 
forced a few mornings later by an article in a newspaper 
of Moscow, which told in a dazed, surprised way of empty 
jails and a decrease in fires. Crime had decreased sixty- 
three per cent and fires sixty per cent. January and 
February of last year saw twelve hundred people up each 
month for trial. In July there were but four hundred and 


short period, the new armies are 
of a different, healthier sort of 
men. And what is the result 
to the government financially? 
There is money in the savings 
banks. If the country is a little 
poorer, the people are already a 
good deal richer; and how cana 
country be in a bad way finan- 
cially if its people are not? If 
they are poor we can tax them 
until we are, weary, without re- 
sults. If they are rich we can 
levy on them with indirect tax- 
ation; and that is what we have 
already begun to do. 

“You have already helped to 
pay our taxes—in your postage, 
your telegraph fees, your rail- 
road travel. We are thinking of 
putting a tax on matches. The 
schedule will be changed and 
new things added that willstand. 
A thousand million rubles of 
income we have given up; a 
thousand million rubles, and 
more, we get back in the vital 
energy of the people.” 

He gave some indication of 
what the new law means to the 
country: 

““Tn coal regions we have sent 
thirty per cent of the male in- 
habitants to the war, and yet 
the output of work is not what 
it was before, but greater by 


are superinduced by alcohol. 
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forty-seven; in September, two hundred and three 
October, one hundred and forty. Still, the little s 
drives the big truth into one’s head came from the 
ance society. This organization, as stated, was autho 
by the government when it took over the vodka indy 
The Prince of Oldenburg, a kinsman of the present 
is the director of it. I went to see him, and, of course 
the usual delays with white-bearded flunkies, who ir 
instance wore liveries that looked like sublimated 
robes. There were the overshoes, the guide, and the 
the last to be taken away from me. After that I was 
ducted to a room in the second story of this amaz 
big palace and was asked to be seated near the 
switchboard girl. I waited through the hours 1] 
corded to eating luncheon, then went downstairs, eco’ 
the guide, and went out to look at a church. 9 
On returning I found the same exercises in prog 
had been going on earlier in the day. People k 
into the room, bowing elaborately to the tele 
and then shaking hands with her. They all seen 
employees of the house. I heard of one Russian n 
who had thirteen undersecretaries and forty 
As you are expected to tip the latter, who d 
whatever for you, one should not mind if they 
their staffs. At any rate, just as it seemed perfe 
that nothing would ever happen to me except that I 
eventually turn to stone, somebody approached. — 


In the People’s Palace 


E WAS a fair, delicate young boy, with ch 

patrician features and a way of speaking En 
made his sentences like a song. He seemed to 
deepest interest in discovering what he could do fe 
had me write out a number of questions. I leftt 
him and departed, soothed by the lazy sweetnes: 
abstracted manner and secure in the conviction t 
errand would bring no results. 

For the most part, there are no such things 
Russia; but you cannot count on this as a work 
ciple. You cannot depend on a train to arrive la 
at all, for sometimes it comes in early. You ca 
the assumption that everybody will break his en 
with you, because about one time in three the en 
is not broken. In this instance my telephone bel 
night at something past twelve o’clock, and I 
peevishly. A friend of the Prince of Oldenbut 
the wire. 

The prince was ill. He had charge of the relie 
the war and had been traveling all over the e 
had caught cold; if he did not have one he wot 
in town at all. At any rate, he had to remain in 
one of his secretaries would come the next day, ¥ 
his motors, and would show me the large houses 
of the temperance society, as well as anythir 
interest in Petrograd. 

The Russians certainly do things very nicely 
when they do them at all! Two people came—tk 
secretary—the languid-eyed young man who 
quality into the English language—and with 
body they had;employ 
occasion in case thes 
not speak English we 

The People’s Pa 
Czar Nicholas II i 
of the temperance 
main stronghold. Iti 
in a wide area of gre 
heart of Petrograd 
of a number of fine 
voted to libraries, 
and dining rooms 
ent food is provided at. 
scarcely covering the cost. 
the Czar attended 
Nijni-Novgorod 
counted forty-seven 
men on a short stret 
he saw a building 
mired greatly, and 
for a temperance 
has been made into 
in which the fines 
Russia give opera 2 
tertainments at low 

Alldepartmentsof 
Palace are now doing 
work, owing to the 
of vodka. Soldiers 
place and enjoy the 
amusements provid 
An appointee of the ¢ 
charge of the institutiol 
personally showed ui 
place with an abiding PI 
kept talking all t 
Russian, andevery® 

(Concluded on Pe 


T do you tell when ro 
nan’s got to where 
's all wrong? It 
by seein’ him act 
it? A man can 
wiul bad and doa 
gof cussed things, 
right on doin’’em, 
bein’ what you’d 
ib wrong. Some 
And then there’s 
at you know are 
mif you ain’t able 
jign of wickedness 
rails. 
} it ain’t a man’s 
it tells you which 
_It’ssomethin’ in 
Idon’t know what 
t; but it’s some- 
nsomewhere that 
neare! See? I 
‘no man’s wrong, 
* what he’s been 
Ys got it in him to 
tle regretful spell 
while. It don’t 
ahardspell; just 
of a one will do. 
n't have to be re- 
utit. Ifhe don’t 
dthing more than 
yp his devilment 
igh to drop his 
id down on his 
s when devilment 
on him, and sort 
‘to himself down 
breath, ‘Oh, my 
ul!”’—that’s a- 
le ain’t a plumb 
fhe can do that, 
‘shows he cares. 
make a speck of 
what it is he’s 
it. Mebbeit ain’t his soul atall. Mebbeit’s just 
with bein’ wicked. It don’t matter. Mebbe he 
ate what it is that’s troublin’ him. Just the 
here; and just so long as it keeps croppin’ out 
ain’t a bad man. 
2me from a man that’s quit carin’! Did you 
‘inst one of that kind? You know what I mean: 
oan that’s gone so dead that things are all the 
m after that, and he don’t feel responsible any 
. That kind of a man is wrong; it don’t matter 
of a record he’s got. He might be a Sunday- 
rintendent; or he might bea sheep-herder that’s 
thole life associatin’ with nothin’ but innocent 
tlambs. It’s allthesame. He’s got a dead spot 
2 middle of him—right where a man ought to 
nd that spot is what counts. 
swhat ailed Bow Keester. Bow, he’d had a bad 
er the country for years and years. Everybody 
tit. It wasn’t on account of the things he’d 
ii never scared anybody with his fierce- 
ody had never called him a terror. His wicked- 
*~ver been nothin’ but the sneakin’ sort—mean 
you know, that don’t give a man a reputation 
t meanness. 
r was afraid to think about what Bow mebbe 
bwasn’t that at all. It was just the feelin’ that 
Watched all the time. The things he’d do 
y seem to be worth botherin’ about—most 
was a cinch that if you didn’t have your eye 
be doin’ somethin’ nasty. He didn’t have 
reputation; he just had a bad name. 
d it wherever he’d been—all the way from 
der, and from Cheyenne to Sundance. You 
ody and they’d all tell you the same. Every 
én he’d left behind him a litter of pesty little 
ladn’t amounted to enough to make a fuss 
Sheriffs had chased him round through the 
es, in different places; but they didn’t seem 
get him—they was just runnin’ him off. 
e sort he was. He’d pass a bum dollar on a 
t had been trustin’ him for the drinks. He’d 
ew saddle strings out of a bunkhouse where 
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Pretty Soon He Took a Look Backward, and Then He Made a Quick, Scramblin’ Tumble for Cover 


he’d been let to sleep overnight. He’d rustle a mean little 
bit of money off of you if he was broke and then forget to 
say anything about it afterward. And, along with the rest 
of it, he was an awful liar. 

You could tell what he was by lookin’ at him. I knew, 
the first minute I laid eyes on him, the'time when he blew 
into Nine-Bar huntin’ a job with the spring round-up. It 
was me he struck. That was the year I’d been made fore- 
man. I was down in the bunkhouse after breakfast that 
Sunday, gettin’ things shaped up for startin’ the drive; 
and he come siftin’ up the lane and stopped, droppin’ out 
of his saddle and squattin’ on the doorstep. 

“T hear you’re wantin’ men for the beef,’”’ he says. 

Well, I was; but somethin’ told me I wasn’t goin’ to 
hanker much for him. I didn’t like his face. Mebbe you 
think a person has got no right to find fault with another 
person’s face when his own ain’t any more of a beauty 
show than mine. But that ain’t it. It wasn’t just ugli- 
ness that ailed Bow’s face; it was what showed through the 
ugliness. 

It was a long, lean face built on the slant, with his long, 
peaked nose slantin’ off to one side, and his feeble chin 
slantin’ back, and his two ears slantin’ different ways, and 
his pale little eyes that was always slantin’ sly looks at you 
and then flickin’ away to somethin’ else. That was the 
worst of it. You give me a man that will look at a body 
fair in the eyes and I’m willin’ to overlook the rest of his 
looks. It wasn’t that way with Bow. 

“T hear you’re wantin’ men for the beef,’”’ he says; and 
his little eyes went rovin’ and flickerin’ round the room 
without gettin’ to me at all. 

“Let’s see,’ I says. ‘‘What’s this your name is?” 

“Keester,’”’ says he, and he commenced to feel through 
his pockets for the makin’s. 

“Oh—Keester!’’ I says. ‘‘I believe I’ve heard about 
you. But I can’t use you.” 

He took it perfectly calm, as though he’d got used to 
hearin’ ’em tell him that. He finished fixin’ his cigarette 
and got it lit, and then he broke the burnt match in two 
and laid the pieces down on the floor beside him, real care- 
ful, straightenin’ ’em out beside each other. When he’d 
got ’em fixed to Suit him he started the talk again. 
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“T heard you was wantin’ 
men,” hesays. ‘I’m want- 
in’ a job pretty bad. If 
there’s any little things 
you’ve heard about me, 
mebbe they could be ex- 
plained.” 

Novael says; “3h don’t 
want a man that needs ex- 
plainin’.’’ 

Most anybody would 
have thought that was suf- 
ficient, tellin’ a man right 
out to his face that he didn’t 
suit you; but the Keester 
man didn’t seem convinced. 
He fished up another match 
and went through thatsame 
business with it, breakin’ 
the stick and puttin’ the 
pieces down by the others. 

“T been out of a job all 


spring,” he says. “I’m 
needin’ work.” 
*“Listen!’’ I says. ‘I 


don’t wantyou. I wouldn’t 
have you for a gift. And 
it’s no use to talk, because 
every word you say makes 
me think worse of you than 
I did. Just don’t bother 
me about it any more.” 

I looked for him to flare 
up at that and climb backin 
hissaddleandlightout; but 
there ain’t any way of tellin’ 
what a real mean-spirited 
man is goin’ to do. Bow 
never stirred. He just lit 
his cigarette again, goin’ 
through them motions with 
the match; and then he give 
me a nasty slantwise grin, 
cockin’ his feet up on the 
edge of the door. 

“Feelin’ right friendly, ain’t you?” he says. “Well, I 
reckon [’ll just stay for dinner anyway. They ain’t goin’ 
to refuse me dinner, it ain’t likely.” 

He did too; and then he hung round the bunkhouse all 
the afternoon, waitin’ for suppertime. After that he found 
out that Red McGee’s bunk wasn’t goin’ to be used that 
night, on account of Red bein’ gone on ahead with the 
round-up wagon; and so he just camped down there after 
he’d turned his pony into the alfalfa lot. There wasn’t a 
blessed thing it seemed you could do to discourage him. 
From despisin’ him at first I got to hatin’ him before dark. 

And then pretty soon I begun feelin’ sorry for him. Don’t 
you reckon that most any kind of man needs friendliness 
once in a while? But Bow wasn’t gettin’ any of it. The 
boys didn’t take to him a speck more than I had, and 
they wasn’t tryin’ to hide it from him about how they felt. 
A mess of men like that can make a body horrible uneasy 
if they set out to show him he don’t belong. It ain’t what 
they say to him; it’s actin’ as though he wasn’t there at all. 

Did you ever have ’em do that to you? How did you 
like it? It takes nerve to stand it. It don’t matter if 
they’ll only start pickin’ a fuss with you about somethin’. 
It don’t matter what they say to you, so long as they give 
you a chance for a comeback; but when they just plumb 
overlook you and don’t seem to hear a word you say, or 
notice a thing you do, that takes the bounce out of you. 

That was what the boys was doin’ to Bow. I hadn’t said 
a word to ’em about him; but it was right curious the way 
they all seemed to feel just exactly alike. If he’d been a 
rattler or a skunk he couldn’t have had less friends. It 
only made it worse when he tried to behave as though he 
wasn’t noticin’. 

He’d been settin’ on the edge of his bunk for as much as 
a quarter of an hour, smokin’ his cigarettes and tryin’ to 
butt in on the talk a couple of times, without gettin’ any 
attention paid to him. It must have got humdrum. Then 
he started tellin’ a story. It was a mean story, one of the 
kind a real healthy man don’t enjoy much. 

Steve Brainard broke it off in the middle, beginnin’ to 
talk about how early we’d hit the trail to-morrow. Bow 
kept still then for a few minutes, till he’d took another 
smoke. He was gettin’ quite a little pile of match sticks 
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laid out on the floor, down between his feet. When he’d 
finished that one he jumped up and come over to the table. 

“Lord’s sake!”’ he says. ‘‘Let’s get up a little excite- 
ment here. Where’s your cards?’’ He found a mussed 
deck down under the litter of papers, bunched ’em up, and 
commenced to riffle’em. ‘“‘Come on!’’ he says. ‘‘ Move up 
here. Make it draw, for a four-bit limit. Somebody lend 
me ten on my pony and saddle.” 

There was nobody stirred and nobody said a thing. I 
was makin’ believe to be plumb absorbed with cleanin’ the 
rust off the cylinder pin of my gun; but I could see his 
hands was shakin’ when he made another try at the shuffle. 
He didn’t keep it up; he chucked the cards away from him 
and went back to his bunk, and after that there wasn’t a 
peep out of him. I guess he’d had plenty. 

Once, along in the night, I waked up to turn over, and 
there he was settin’ on the doorstep with his cigarette, 
and his chin propped up in his hands, and his mean face 
showin’ in the moonlight, starin’ out into the big, lonesome 
outdoors. I laid and studied him for quite a spell, but I 
couldn’t make anything out of him. It sure was rough 
though; a body was just bound to feel sorry for him. 

I expect that’s 
what made me do 
the way I did in the 
mornin’, when he 
come to me again 
after breakfast, just 
as we started to 
throw on our sad- 
dles for the ride. 
The impudence 
seemed to be all 
gone out of him by 
now; he was talkin’ 
real soft and meek. 

“Say,” he says, 
‘lean btOOlln. 
Honest, I ain’t! I 
need a little work 
awful bad. .-I’m 
broke, I tell you. 
T’ll work as cheap 
as anybody; and 
there’s some things 
I ean do as good as 
anybody can do 
7em. You don’t 
have to pay me 
nothin’ if I don’t 
show you I can 
work. Youtryme.” 

“Well, gee-whiz!”’ 
Isays. ‘‘Ain’tthere 
any way on earth to 
getridofyou? You 
worry me.” 

“You try me 
once,’ hesaysagain, 
‘just a little while, 
till I can get a few 
dollars. I’ll quit 
the first pay day 
if you want me 
to; but you keep me till then. I sure wisht you would.” 

“‘Sufferin’ Peter!’”’ I says. ‘If you’ re that bad off, catch 
up your pony and come on; but I ain’t goin’ to be respon- 
siblefor you. You know how the boys feel about you; and 
I feel just the same way too. You ain’t the kind I like to 
have round me. That’s what I’ve been tryin’ to tell you.” 

“T know!” he says. ‘I sure am obliged to you.” He 
said that last over his shoulder, on the run for the lot where 
his pony was. And so he rode along with the outfit down 
to Red Cloud Slough. 

He worked—I'll say that much for him—for a while. 
The meanest things on the round-up was what he had to 
do, the sort of things that would make a kickin’, swearin’ 
rebel out of any man with a backbone and a heart in him. 
But Bow never kicked. He just done what he was told 
without openin’ his head about it. He certainly did sur- 
prise me some. I’d looked for him to commence quarrelin’ 
with his job about the middle of the first dishwashin’. He 
fooled me. He scrubbed that mess of dirty kettles till you 
couldn’t have told to save your life what had been in ’em. 

And after he got through with that he fooled me again. 
The boys had started to raisin’ the dickens over some piece 
of foolishness, stakin’ Black’s Jim down on the sand and 
givin’ him a shave with axle grease and a butcher knife. 
Everybody was takin’ a hand in it—everybody but Bow. 
He didn’t horn in at all; he just went over beyond the fire 
and set down with his back against the wheel of the mess 
wagon and fixed him a smoke. 

And there he set for a whole hour, till it was time to turn 
in, keepin’ his head down and his crooked mouth tight 
shut—not even takin’ a peek at what was goin’ on, but 
just keepin’ perfectly busy with his little match sticks, 
makin’ little wheels and stars and j jiggers, buildin’ ’em up 
like a kid’s playhouse and tearin’ ’em down, and then 
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startin’ it all over again. It didn’t look so awful amusin’ 
to me; but we just let him alone at it. 

All the next day, too, it was the same way. He stayed 
dumb as a post; but he kept right on workin’. Real 
early, when the boys come in from night-ridin’ the herd 
we’d gathered, cold and stiff and sleepy, Bow had a little fire 
flickerin’ and some coffee hot on the coals, waitin’ for ’em; 
but he wasn’t in sight himself till after they’d crawled in. 

He kept still all through breakfast, and he kept still at 
dinner, and he kept still for supper, goin’ round the camp 
with his eyes on the ground—just sort of blottin’ himself 
out. It tickled me. I hadn’t got over my grudge yet; I 
wasn’t really thinkin’ about him as bein’ human. He was 
only a critter I didn’t like. I didn’t seem to care what was 
goin’ on inside his head, so long as he’d keep to himself. 

It was dinnertime the next day when I got a human sign 
out of him. I’d stayed behind at camp after the boys had 
rode out over the hill to their work, on account of havin’ 
to mend my saddle. I wasn’t payin’ any attention to Bow, 
fussin’ with the dishes. He got through after a while and 
squatted down on his heels over there against the wagon, 
and fished up a cigarette paper and his tobacco sack. 


I Turned Loose After Him With All Six Loads 


I couldn’t help noticin’ it was an awful lean sack. He 
turned it upside down and shook it empty; but there 
wasn’t only a few crumbs in it—not near enough for a 
smoke. 

You know how that makes you feel when you’ve got 
your mind all made up for a cigarette. I reckoned he’d be 
askin’ me for mine; but he didn’t. Heset and studied over 
it for a minute; and then he hitched along the ground and 
picked up a couple of half-smoked ones the boys had 
flipped away, and emptied ’em into his paper. He did it 
real casual; but I saw. That tickled me too. You can 
tell I hadn’t got past feelin’ hostile toward him. 

“It’s goin’ to make him cross, Billy,’ I says to myself. 
“‘By night he’ll have got peevish, and then he just can’t 
help pickin’ a quarrel with somebody. That’ll give youa 
goodchancefor gettin’ ridofhim. We won ‘thave a quarrel- 
some man on the job, will we?” “No,” says I, ‘‘we won’t. 
But, Judas Priest! that ain’t actin’ Christian, to relish 
seein’ a man sufferin’ for the lack of somethin’ that’s goin’ to 
make him miserable. How would you like it yourself?” 

“Shucks!”’ I says; and in a minute I sneaked my full 
sack out of my hind pocket and let it drop on the ground 
beside the roll of beddin’ where I was settin’. I had some 
more hid in the mess wagon. I don’t know as that way was 
what you’d call Christian either. I wasn’t goin’ to give 
it to him; I was goin’ to make him feel meaner yet by 
findin’ it and-keepin’ it, when he knew it didn’t belong 
to him. 

He found it. I got my saddle fixed pretty soon, and was 
just tightenin’ my cinch when he sung out to me: 

“Here!’”’ And he chucked the sack at me. 

“What’s this for?” I says. ‘This ain’t mine.” I made 
believe to locate my own sack in my pocket. ‘‘No; this 
ain’t mine,” I says. 


February 26) 
| 
“You' re a liar!’”’ he says. ‘‘Mebbe you mean we 
you’re an awful clumsy liar!’ And, with that, he. 
up the water bucket and started down to the wind) 
It stuck in my mind after he’d left me. I kept t 
about it by spells; and along in the evenin’, when y 
headed back toward camp, I spoke to Steve B 
about it. x 
“What do you reckon ails him, Steve?” I sa 
ain’t right, somehow; but what is it? You wou 
him just feeble-minded, would you?” . i 
Steve give me a slow, lazy look oe 
always does when he catches me tryin’ to be s 
somethin’. The only way in the world to get the 
talk sense is to make him think you’re just ae 
dunce with him. ; 
‘‘RPeeble-mindedness, Billy,’”’ he says to me, “i 
complicated complaint. There’s a million sympt 
there’s nobody knows ’em except the man that’ 
It takes a wise man to know enough not to 
man feeble-minded. That’s me!” 
‘Oh, fiddle!’ Isays. ‘‘ You talk as though y 
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‘“Nothin’,” I says, “not a thing! Only it s 
fuses me when a man goes back on his own re 

Steve laughed at me. 

“That’s a funny notion!” he says. “Be 
don’t steal steady, you’re ‘disappointed in 
Billy, why wouldn’t a thief want a change once 
same as other folks?” 

I didn’t answer that; and after a bit, whel 
I’d quit arguin’, he worked round to bein’ se 

“Billy,” he says, ‘‘the trouble with that man! 
been starvin’ himself to death.” 

“What?” Isays. “Don’t you think it! A 
disposition don’t ever starve. I’ll bet he ai 
meal since he was weaned. If there was 0 
victuals in sight for one, his plate would be full 

“Pshaw!”’ Steve says. “I wasn’t thinkin’ 
There’s forty ways of starvin’ to death b 
thin’ to eat. A person needs a heap of differ 
this little old world to make him healthy. Gr 
of ’em. If he don’t get the others he 
same. This Keester lad has been cheati 
some o’ them other things.” : 

“Oh, sugar!’ I says. ‘‘ What, for instance 
his girl might have gone back on him? Or 
remorsin’ because he’s blew his money? Shu 
like him don’t ever feel bad about them thi 
got any more feelin’ than a coyote. I'll t 
think: I think it’s nothin’ but his meant 
in on him till it’s just naturally poisoned hi h 
naturally got to be too mean to live.” 

Well, anyway, Bow stayed with us till ther 
over and we’d drove our part of the critters 
own range. It was pretty near three weeks 
and all that time he stayed just exe the s 
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1. There wasn’t a single time when he as much as 
jo say a single word or do a single thing besides just 
| his own business—doin’ his everlastin’ dishwashin’ 
tlin’ wood, and packin’ water, and takin’ orders 
e cook, and doin’ the roustabout jobs when we 

‘amp. 
yer thought he’d be able to stick it out so long. 
the last I’d even quit thinkin’ about him atall. He 
9 anything to make a person think about him. 
|; back in the bunkhouse, when I was payin’ off the 
a hands we’d had, that my mind kind o’ come back 

I’d got through with the others, and there was 
and him left alone together. 

,’ Isays to him, “I'll be lettin’ you go now. We 
| ttle on what wages you’d get. I paid those other 
ity dollars a month. How/’ll that suit you?” 

shing you say,” he said, real dull, as though he 

‘ardly interested. 

my tin money box on the table in front of me, and 

lout what was comin’ to him. He stuffed it down 
jeket, all but a nickel, which he kept in his hand. 

"he says, “is there a chance for a man to buy a 

obacco here?” 

‘mb forgot about him not smokin’ lately. I didn’t 

im; I just got a sack for him from the case we 

give it to him; and I dropped his nickel in the 

,ox and locked it up again, and shoved it back in 
. the loft, where I’d been used to keepin’ it. I 
) was an awful careless trick; but all the boys knew 

my hole for my things and they never monkeyed 

I could put a bottle up there and it would be let 

never once thought about Bow watchin’ me. 

in’t appear to be watchin’ me either. He was 
the string of his tobacco sack, with his hands all 

ble; so he got it in a hard knot and had to jerk it 

h his teeth. If you’ve been without a smoke as 
jat you sure do get eager. He messed the first one 

1had to roll another one—and that one looked as 
tank amateur had made it; but he got it lit by 

id sucked in a big, greedy breath of the smoke. 

1!” he says. 

a kind of gruntin’ sigh. It certainly did sound 
|. He stood right there in his tracks till he’d 
he cigarette half up, without takin’ it away from 

1; and it wasn’t till it was half gone that he said 
word. 
|’ he says, ‘‘I guess I’ll be movin’ on.’ But he 
startin’. 
ited there for as much as a minute, teeterin’ from 
0 the other and lickin’ his tongue across his lips. 
) he was goin’ to offer to shake hands with me; 
aly took a hitch at his belt and pulled his hat 

ir his eyes. 

g!” he says; and then he climbed up in his sad- 

ok off down the lane toward the Lusk Trail. 

jt sheddin’ any tears. I was glad’to have him go. 

|e me uneasy, havin’ him round. 

ixt thing was away along in the middle of the 

d never tell you what made me wake up, because 

ved to doin’ that way. I did though. I came 

jake all at once and laid there on the flat of my 
jin’ and listenin’. The bunkhouse was pitch dark; 

) see a blessed thing but the dim square of the 

|, With a couple of stars blinkin’ in; nor I couldn’t 

essed thing but somebody snorin’ over in the 
ier. 

: ‘same, I kind of sensed that there was somethin’ 

you know how that notion’ll strike you sometimes. 


Bow Never Kicked. He Just Done 


P 
“If There's Any Little Things You’ve Heard About 
Me, Mebbe They Could be Explained”’ 


It come to me so strong that I reached out my hand cautious 
and begun to feel for my gun, which hung in my belt up 
against the wall at the head of my bunk. 

I knocked it loose and it fell rattlin’ down on the floor. 
Then I knew what was up, because I heard the sound of 
the money jinglin’ in my tin box, and somebody made a 
quick, long jump for the door, and ducked out on the run, 
takin’ the box with him. I grabbed up my gun and jumped 
after him. I could just barely make out the shape of him 
movin’ under the cottonwoods toward the lane gate. I 
wasn’t even sure of that, but I turned loose after him with 
all six loads. 

T missed him clean. 

I couldn’t hear anything of him for a minute, because the 
racket had waked everybody up and they come pilin’ out 
of the bunkhouse, all sleepy and confused, hollerin’ to know 
what the trouble was. 

“Shut up!” I says. “Listen!” 

Down by the creek crossin’ I could hear a horse tearin’ 
off on a dead run, clatterin’ over the ford on the stones and 
then beatin’ up the sandy bank beyond, and on toward 
Rawhide Buttes Ranch. A man could lose himself awful 
well over that way if he once got in among that mess of low 
hills. It wasn’t a mite of use settin’ out after him in the 
dark, and there wouldn’t be a glimmer of light for a couple 
of hours yet. I went into the house to the telephone and 
got everybody I could reach, from Douglas clear down to 
old Fort Laramie, and told ’em to watch out for him. 
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I knew who it was, well enough. That money would 
have been perfectly safe if there hadn’t been a thief about— 
and there wasn’t but one thief round that I knew anything 
about. It was a cinch. After I’d got through with the 
telephonin’ we fixed breakfast and got some truck ready to 
carry with us; and by the time there was the first feeble 
little bit of light we was ready for the trailin’, scatterin’ out 
different ways to cover all the country we could. 

I found his horse, three miles or so from Nine-Bar, 
grazin’ quiet on a little flat beside the creek, with the sad- 
dle on. It didn’t take but a minute to figure that out. 

“Why, Billy,’”’ I says to myself, ‘that man was in such 
a rush he scared his own pony and let it get away from him. 
He’s afoot, unless he’s rustled another critter—and he 
couldn’t hardly do that. He couldn’t raise another saddle 
anyway—not with everybody in the country notified. I 
tell you he’s afoot.” ‘Yes; and that makes it worse,” 
says I. “I’m no good at trailin’ a man by his boot-marks. 
And he’s goin’ to keep to the rough country now too. A 
man afoot will go where he’d never think of goin’ on 
horseback. I’ll bet you money we don’t find him.” 

Anyway I kept on, catchin’ up his pony and takin’ it 
along with my rope. I’d need the critter if I found Bow. 
It was away past noon before I come across a sign. It was 
a little pile of match sticks laid out on a flat rock beside 
a crooked little cedar, down in the bottom of a dry draw 
that led off southwest from Muskrat Cafion. He’d stopped 
there to have a smoke and rest. There just couldn’t be any 
mistake about it bein’ him, because he’d laid the matches 
out real careful, to make the shape of a star. 

“Billy,” I says, “I’m sure grateful that it ain’t me. 
Don’t that look lonesome though? And it don’t look so 
horrible refreshin’ either, does it? He was certainly tired 
and hot when he stopped for that smoke—yes; and thirsty 
too. It’s a long while since we’ve crossed any water. And 
he’s picked a plumb dry country to hide out in. Why, it’s 
miles and miles till there’s any more water! I’m sure glad 
it ain’t me!” 

I followed along the draw all of five miles, till it led up 
over a little divide. I couldn’t see anything more of him, 
but I judged he’d be keepin’ down in the low places, out of 
sight as much as he could. Just below the divide I come to 
the next place where he’d stopped. He’d had a little bit 
of a fire there, to cook a rabbit he’d shot. The rabbit’s fur 
was layin’ scattered round on the ground, and the bones, 
too, picked clean. And he’d took another smoke, because 
there was the pieces of the matches—only this time he’d 
broke ’em in little short bits, and he’d arranged ’em so as 
to make letters out of ’em. ‘“God’’!—that’s what it was 
he’d spelled with ’em. 

I got down out of my saddle to make sure. That’s what 
it was, all right. I stood there and studied ’em. I don’t 
know—it made me feel funny. You just think, now— 
wouldn’t it have made you feel that way? I couldn’t 
hardly make out what he was doin’ it for—him a thief, 
runnin’ away from men that he must have knew was 
huntin’ him, and stoppin’ to fool with writin’ that word out 
of burnt matches on a hot rock in the blazin’ hot sun! 

Mebbe it was because the heat had bothered him in his 
head. I wouldn’t wonder, because I found his gun layin’ 
there too. I expect he’d took his belt off while he was 
restin’, so as to get as cool as he could; and then he’d 
forgot it. Anyway, there it was. I picked it up and 
packed it along with me. 

““Gee-whiz, Billy!” I says. ‘“‘He won’t have even any 
more rabbits to eat, will he? And he can’t fight when he’s 
caught up with, can he? He’s sure in a bad fix!” 

(Continued on Page 44) 


What He Was Told Without Openin’ His Head About 
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ECENTLY two im- 
R portant producers 
of plays have gone 
into bankruptey—the 
Lieblers and Harrison 
Grey Fiske. Counsel for 
Mr. Fiske said that fight- 
ing the moving pictures 
broke his client. No 
doubt it was the same 
with the Lieblers. Iname 
those two concerns be- 
cause they are prominent. 
Goodness only knows 
how many smaller ones 
have gone under for the 
same reason !— probably 
a long line of them. 

The position of the 
theater manager to-day 
is like that of the sailor 
whose ship is rammed by 
an enemy. His own ves- 
sel sinking, he finds him- 
self clambering aboard 
the enemy. And why 
not? The only other 
thing left for him to do 
would be to drop into the 
blue waters of oblivion— 
a thing which no theater 
man was ever known to 
do willingly. 

So, ironically enough, 
the manager who is being 
rammed by moving pictures has, for his own salvation, 
to take up this new form of entertainment. And it is only 
fair that the moving pictures, which have deprived him of 
one form of livelihood, should provide him with another. 
It is paradoxical, however, that the New York managers 
who have been forced to jump aboard the moving-picture 
craft have actually taken command of the ship that sank 
their own. 

I went into the moving-picture business because I could 
not sit back and be still while almost every other theatrical 
man of importance was getting into the game. I had to 
take advantage of everything that came my way. You will 
understand this when I tell you that last year I had thirty 
companies on the road, while this year I have only six—not 
one of them making any money worth while. 

I kept out of the moving-picture business as long as I 
could, because I had no faith in it; but when I was offered 
a guaranteed profit of one hundred and fifty thousand dol- 
lars this year for the use of my plays in the moving-picture 
theaters I suecumbed—not to greed, mind you, but to the 
instinct of salvation. Mr. Belasco, Mr. Frohman, Mr. 
Savage, Mr. Shubert and Mr. Erlanger went into the busi- 
ness; and so did I. We had to do it. Conditions made 
such a course inevitable. 


Who’s Who in the Business 


HERE was a time—some few years ago—when we man- 
agers, who controlled almost everything that pertained 

to the theater, had things in our own hands. Then, if man- 
agers, actors and authors had stood together, the moving- 
picture business would have gone on the rocks. The works 
of the amateur scenario writers for the film game and the 
services of the wooden, mechanical camera actor had ceased 
to be of use to the public. People would not go to see them. 
A decline in business faced the moving-picture men. 
Many would have been obliged to shut up shop. So they 
went right into our game and offered us fabulous sums of 
money for some of our old plays. And we, shortsightedly, 
fell for their play and supplied our enemies with material to 
keep them going. That was the time they rammed our 
ship and we jumped aboard theirs. And, being aboard 
their ship, we had to keep it afloat for our own salvation. 
Moving pictures, up to about eighteen months ago, 
depended entirely on amateur scenario writers and what 
were known as moving-picture actors. Until then none 
of the stars of the American stage, no good writers, and 
not any of the better plays had been exploited in the 
moving-picture theater. But allis changed now. The one- 
reel comedies and two-reel plays of the professional moving- 
picture play writer have small vogue to-day, though some 
of the smaller houses still stick tothem. It was the practice 
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a year and ahalf ago to give four or five reels—comedies, 
thrills and “‘chasers’”’ played by the regular moving-picture 
actor; but the great demand at present is for the feature 
film. 

Then there is the Famous Players Company, under the 
direction of Mr. Adolph Zukor and Daniel Frohman, 
through whom all the plays of Charles Frohman and of 
Henry W. Savage have been secured. In addition those 
gentlemen are on the still-hunt for all available plays or 
books, by living or dead authors, which are still under the 
protection of the copyright law. 

The plays controlled by Messrs. Frohman and Savage 
probably total one hundred and seventy-five, the former 
gentleman having produced perhaps one hundred and 
fifty—either successes or nonsuccesses—in the last twenty- 
five years. A very large number of these may be available 
for moving pictures, since it is an established fact that 
failures on the dramatic stage are sometimes the most 
pronounced successes on the film. You see, plays, to be 
successful, must have bright lines and comedy. Now 
bright lines count for nothing on the screen, and it is very 
hard to get comedy effects, except of the slapstick sort, in 
moving pictures; but plays with throbbing thrills, which 
fail in the theater because they are too strong, are real meat 
for the camera man. 

Of the companies controlling this business, let us say the 
first is the World Film Company, which is operated under 
the direction of a commercial booking agency managed by 
Louis J. Selznick, who originated the scheme of bookings 
strongly in vogue this year. Selznick established a system 
of booking agencies throughout the United States and 
utilizes salesmen just as any big commercial house would 
do. This company handles the films of the Shubert The- 
atrical Company, the California Motion-Picture Company, 
the Dyreda Art Film Corporation, the Blaney Picture 
Company, the Eclair Company, the Peerless Film Com- 
pany, and also has the exclusive control of the films made 
by my picture company for the present year. 

It is claimed that under the direction of Selznick the 
receipts of this company in six months have jumped from 
five thousand dollars a week to over sixty thousand. The 
different alliances of the World Film Company operate in 
not less than a dozen monster picture studios in all parts of 
the country, from California to Maine, and employ no less 
than six thousand persons—actors, mechanics, photogra- 
phers, scene painters and scene carpenters. 

The Jesse Lasky Company has the rights for all the 
plays of David Belasco, Oliver Morosco and John Cort. 
Mr. Belasco probably controls not more than a dozen or so 
plays, as he has concentrated on his productions and has 
averaged hardly more than one a year; and Mr. Morosco, 
a younger producer, controls possibly twenty plays. 
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NE of the biggest concerns is the Mutua 
pany, which has spent an enormous sum 
advertising, placarding the country and billp 
trade-mark is: Mutual Films Make the Time 
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bombs exploded at night. 
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that author fifty thousand dollars. Before the 
{ the feature film he never dreamed of getting 
lam. Augustus Thomas will net as much from 
and the Clyde Fitch estate will realize twice as 
the works left by that writer. 

height of this moving-picture riot a company of 
_as a stockholder was formed to produce the works 
/d Kipling. We offered that gentleman a hundred 
dollars for the privilege; but, probably thinking 
et more, he declined, and so did himself out of a 
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{ the authors went into the thing too early— 
) waters had begun to be troubled, so to speak. 
harles Klein was one of the eager ones, and so 
ss than he would have got if he had been a little 
arvative. If I had gone in two or three years ago 
ve sold my whole truck of one hundred and fifty 
» product of twenty-five years—for a song; 
lid not see any future in this feature business and 
int to have anything to do with moving pictures 
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third as many plays as I had. 
f ere d fifty thousand dollars in cash for the right 
picture of "Way Down East; but I have stead- 
sed to put this play into moving pictures, for the 
eason that, though it has never been in stock, it 
‘nty-five thousand dollars a year now, and will 
ave as long a life as Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 
a powerful element operating against the theater 
if the moving pictures, but this may in the 
ime have a boomerang effect. It is the aliena- 
affections of the legitimate actors. The actors 
over almost in a body to their new love. Only 
tbig American players have kept away from the 
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screen. Among these are David Warfield, John Drew, 
George Cohan, Maude Adams, Grace George, Billie Burke 
and Robert Mantell, who believe that they have a future 
and can best conserve their reputations by sticking to their 
old love—the stage. Before this exodus the moving- 
picture field was occupied by men and women who had 
never played anything but subordinate parts, and by many 
who had never been on the stage at all. 

The vogue of the old moving-picture actor has gone. His 
place has been taken by such favorites as Ethel Barrymore, 
who appeared in a film written for the screen by Augustus 
Thomas; Forbes-Robertson, who pictured Hamlet in 
England, a film that will not be released in this country 
until his farewell tour here is finished; Wilton Lackaye, in 
The Pit, and in Trilby, made by my own company; Leslie 
Carter, in Du Barry; Charles Hawtrey, inA Message From 
Mars; Cyril Maude, in Beauty and the Barge; Sir Herbert 
Tree, in Trilby, used only in England, as I own the rights 
for America; William Farnum, in The Spoilers; Dustin 
Farnum, in The Virginian. 

Sarah Bernhardt, Madame Réjane, William Faversham, 
John Mason, Frederick Warde, Madame Nazimova, Rob- 
ert Edeson, Alice Brady, Charles Richman, Marguerite 
Clarke, Olga Petrova, William Elliott, Jane Cowl, Edward 
Abeles, Mary Nash, Florence Nash, Robert Warwick, 
Cyril Scott and Thomas Ross have also acted more or less 
conspicuously before the camera, not because of their 
peculiar availability for camera purposes—since some of 
them are sadly lacking in this respect—but because of their 
individual fame or their association with successful plays. 

However, Bernhardt could pose even in a play in which 
she had never acted on the stage and be of great interest; 
while the acceptability of such an excellent actor as William 
Elliott, for instance, would depend on his appearing in a 
Madame X film, or something like that. 

Many persons who have in view posing for the camera 
would like to know what makes people most available for 
that work. As to looks, a broad face, big eyes and loads of 
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Indeed, of his old associates Cousin Egbert quite almost 
alone seemed to find him any longer desirable, and him I 
had no heart to caution, knowing that I should only wound 
without enlightening him—he being entirely impervious 
to even these cruder aspects of class distinction. I dare say 
he would have considered the marriage of the Honorable 
George as no more than the marriage of one of his cattle- 
person companions. I mean to say he is a dear old sort and 
I should never fail to defend him in the most disheartening 
of his vagaries, but he is undeniably insensitive to what 
one does and does not do, 


hair—in the case of girls or women—are good. A narrow 
face will not do. There is a girl now playing in New York 
who up to a year ago was considered a great stage beauty. 
The moving-picture makers all went crazy over her. A 
test was made of her, and it was found that her features 
she had a Roman nose and _ beautiful eyes—did not 
photograph well because they were too narrow. 

A small nose is best. One that sticks out is bad; so you 
see no big noses need apply. For this reason some of our 
greatest stage beauties are not good camera subjects. 
Again, the face must be peculiarly expressive, since with it 
alone rests the power of telling what the acter thinks— 
pictures, you know, being done in pantomime. 

It is customary in picking out actors or actresses for the 
screen to put them to a test. They are required to parade 
before the camera, showing their method of expressing 
anger, love, passion and comedy. From this test the 
director decides whether or not they are available. 

The best camera proposition in the United States is Miss 
Mary Pickford. This young actress’ popularity has not 
waned an iota since the invasion of the moving-picture 
field by the stage favorite. She is known to the moving- 
picture fans all over America, England, Germany, China, 
Australia, and every other section of the civilized world. 
During the last twelve months her salary has been a thou- 
sand dollars a week, or fifty-two thousand dollars a year; 
and she has recently signed a contract for the coming year 
whereby she is to receive two thousand dollars a week for 
fifty-two weeks, with the privilege of picking her own 
plays and being paid whether she works or not. 

The secret of Miss Pickford’s vast success is due to the 
fact that she has not only the right kind of face and power 
of expression but that she has made her work a profession. 
She has mastered, more than any other man or woman on 
our stage, the art of acting before the camera, which is 
entirely different from acting before an audience—the 
movements, for one thing, being much slower. She creates 
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The conviction ran, let me repeat, 
that we had another pot of broth on 
the fire. I gleaned as much from the 
Mixer, she being one of the few others 
besides Cousin Egbert in whose lik- 
ing the Honorable George had not 
terrifically descended. She made it 
a point to address me on the subject 
over a dish of tea at the Grill one af- 
ternoon, choosing a table sufficiently 
remote from my other feminine 
guests, who, doubtless, at their own 
tables discussed the same complica- 
tion. I was indeed glad that we were 
remote from other occupied tables 
because in the course of her remarks 
she quite forcefully uttered an oath, 
which I thought it as well not to 
have known that I cared to tolerate 
in my lady patrons. 

“As to what Jackson feels about 
the way it was handed out to him 
that Sunday,” she bluntly declared, 
“T don’t care a dash ide 
The oath quite dazed me for a 
moment although I had been warned 
that she would use language on oc- 
casion. ‘“ What I do care about,’’ she 
went on briskly, ‘‘is that I won’t 
have that girl pestered by Jackson 
or by you or by any man that wears 
hair! Why, Jackson talks so silly 
about her sometimes you’d think 
she was a bad woman, and he keeps 
hinting about something he’s going to 
put over till I can hardly keep my 
hands off him. I just knowsome day 
he’ll make me forget I’m a lady. 
Now take it from me, Bill, if you’re 
setting in with him, don’t start any- 
thing you can’t finish.” The glitter in her eyes made me 
recall what Cousin Egbert had said of Mrs. Effie, her being 
quite entirely willing to take on a rattlesnake and give it 
the advantage of the first two assaults. Somewhat flustered 
I was, yet I hastened to assure her that whatever steps I 
might feel obliged to take for the protection of the Honorable 
George they would involve nothing at all unfair to the lady 
in question. 

“Well, they better hadn’t,”’ she resumed threateningly. 
“That girl had a hard time all right, but listen here—she’s 
as right as a church. She couldn’t fool me a minute if 
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she wasn’t. Don’t you suppose I been around and around 
quite some? Just because she likes to have a good time 
and outdresses these dames here—is that any reason 
they should get out their hammers? Ain’t she earned 
some right to a good time, tell me, after being married 
when she was a silly kid to Two-Spot Kenner, the 
swine?—and God bless the trigger finger of the man that 
bumped him off! As for the poor old judge, don’t 
worry. I like the old boy, but Kate Kenner won’t do 
anything more than make a monkey of him just to spite 
Jackson and his band of lady knockers. Marry him? 
Say, get me right, Bill—I’ll put it as delicate as I can— 
the judge is too darned far from being a mental giant 
for that.” 

I dare say she would have slanged me for another half 
hour but for the constant strain of keeping her voice 
down. As it was she boomed up now and again in a way 
that reduced to listening silence the ladies at several 
distant tables. 

As to the various points she had raised, I was some- 
what confused—about the Honorable George, for ex- 
ample. He was, to be sure, no mental giant. But one 
occupying his position is not required to be. Indeed, in 
the class to which he was born one well knows that a 
mental giant would be quite as distressingly bizarre as 
any other freak. I regretted not having retorted this 
to her, for it now occurred to me that she had gone it 
rather strong with her “poor old judge.”” I mean to say 
it was almost quite a little bit raw for a native American 
to adopt this patronizing tone toward one of us. 

And yet I found that my esteem for the Mixer had 
increased rather than diminished by reason of her plucky 
defense of the Klondike woman. I had no reason to 
suppose that the designing creature was worth a defense, 
but I could only admire the valor that made it. Also 
I found food for profound meditation in the Mixer’s 
assertion that the woman’s sole aim was to make a 
monkey of the Honorable George. If she was right 
a misalliance need not be feared, at which thought I 
felt a great relief. That she should achieve the lesser 
and perhaps equally easy feat with the poor chap was a 
calamity that would be, I fancied, endured by his lordship 
with a serene fortitude. 

Curiously enough, as I went over the Mixer’s tirade 
point by point I found in myself an inexplicable loss of 
animus toward the Klondike woman. I will not say I was 
moved to sympathy for her, but doubtless that strange fer- 
ment of equality stirred me toward her with something 
less than the indignation I had formerly felt. Perhaps she 
was an entirely worthy creature. In that case I merely 
wished her to be taught that one must not look too far 
above one’s station—even in America—in so serious an 
affair as matrimony. With all my heart I should wish her a 
worthy mate of her own class, and I was glad indeed to 
reflect upon the truth of my assertion to the Mixer that 
no unfair advantage would be taken of her. His lordship 
would remove the Honorable George from her toils—a 
made monkey, perhaps, but no husband. 

Again that day did I listen to a defense of this woman, 
and from a source whence I could little have expected it. 
Meditating upon the matter I found myself staring at Mrs. 
Judson as she polished some glassware in the pantry. As 
always, the worthy woman made a pleasing picture in her 
neat print gown. From staring at her rather absently I 
caught myself reflecting that she was one of the few women 
whose hair is always perfectly coiffed. I mean to say no 
matter what the press of her occupation, it never goes 
here and there. 

From the hair my meditative eye—still rather absently, 
I believe—descended her quite good figure to her boots. 
Thereupon my gaze ceased to be absent. They were not 
boots. They were bronzed slippers with high heels and 
metal buckles and a character so distinctive that I instantly 
knew they had once before been impressed upon my vision. 
Swiftly my mind identified them: they had been worn by 
the Klondike woman on the occasion of a dinner at the 
Grill, in conjunction with a gown to match and a bluish 
scarf—all combining to achieve an immense effect. 

My assistant hummed at her task, unconscious of my 
serutiny. I recall that I coughed slightly before disclosing 
to her that my attention had been attracted to her slippers. 
She took the reference lightly, affecting, as the sex will, to 
belittle any prized possession in the face of masculine praise. 

“T have seen them before,’’ I ventured. 

“She gives me all of hers. I haven’t had to buy shoes 
since baby was born. She gives me lots of things—stock- 
ings and things. She likes me to have them.” 

“T didn’t know you knew her.” 

“Years! I’m there once a week to give the house a good 
going over. That Jap of hers is the limit. Dust till you 
can’t rest. And when I clean he just grins.” 

I mused upon this. The woman was already giving half 
her time to superintending two assistants in the prepara- 
tion of the International Relish. 

“Her work is too much in addition to your own,” I sug- 
gested. 

“Me? Work too hard? Not ina thousand years. I do 
all right for you, don’t I?” 


“And I Thought You Were 
Too Decent to Join in 
That Talk About 

a Woman”"’ 
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It was true; she was anything but a slacker. 
nearly approached my real objection. 
“A woman in your position,” I began, “can’t be too 


careful as to the associations she forms ”” Thad meant 
to go on, but found it quite absurdly impossible. My assist- 
ant set down the glass she had and quite venomously 
brandished her towel at me. 

“So that’sit?”’ she began, and almost could get no farther 
for mere sputtering. I mean to say I had long recognized 
that she possessed character, but never had I suspected 
that she would have so inadequate a control of her temper. 

“So that’s it?’’ she sputtered again. ‘‘And I thought 
you were too decent to join in that talk about a woman 
just because she’s young and wears pretty clothes and 
likes to go out. I’m astonished at you, I really am. I 
thought you were more of aman!”’ She broke off, scowling 
at me most furiously. 

Feeling all at once rather a fool, I sought to conciliate 
her. “I have joined in no talk,’ I said. ‘‘I merely sug- 
gested ——”’ But she shut me off sharply. 

“And let me tell you one thing: I can pick out my asso- 
ciates in this town without any outside help. The idea! 
That girl is just as nice a person as ever walked the earth, 
and nobody ever said she wasn’t except those frumpy old 
cats that hate her good looks because the men all like her.” 

“Old eats!’”’ I echoed, wishing to rebuke this violence of 
epithet. But she would have none of me. 

“Nasty old spite cats,” she insisted with even more vio- 
lence, and went on to an almost quite blasphemous absurd- 
ity: “A prince in his palace wouldn’t be any too good 
for her!” 

“Tut, tut!’”’ I said, greatly shocked. 

“Tut nothing,” she retorted fiercely. “‘A regular prince 
in his palace, that’s what she deserves. There isn’t a single 
man in this one-horse town that’s good enough to pick up 
her glove. And she knows it too. She’s carrying on with 
your silly Englishman now, but it’s just to pay those old 
cats back in their own coin. She’ll carry on with him— 
yes! But marry? Good heavens and earth, man! Mar- 
riage is serious!’’ With this novel conclusion she seized 
another glass and began to wipe it viciously. She glared at 
me, seeming to believe that she had closed the interview. 
But I couldn’t stop. In some curious way she had stirred 
me rather out of myself, but not about the Klondike 
woman or about the Honorable George. I began most 
illogically, I admit, to rage inwardly about another matter. 

“You have other associates,’ I exclaimed quite vio- 
lently: “‘those cattle persons—I know quite all about it. 
That Hank and Buck—they come here on the chance of 
seeing you; they bring you boxes of candy; they bring 
you little presents. Twice they’ve escorted you home at 
night when you quite well knew I was only too glad to do 
it ” TI felt my temper most curiously running away 
with me, ranting about things I hadn’t meant to at all. 
I looked for another outburst from her, but to my amaze- 
ment she flashed me a smile with a most enigmatic look 
back of it. She tossed her head, but resumed her wiping of 
the glass with a certain demureness. She spoke meekly: 
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“They’re very old friends and I’m sure the 
act right. I don’t see anything wrong in 
Buck Edwards has shown me a good deal of at 

But this very meekness of hers seemed to a: 
the violence in my nature. e 

“T won’t have it,” Isaid. “You have no 
receive presents from men. I tell you I won’t 
You’ve no right!” . 

“Haven’t I?” she suddenly said in the mos 
cool little voice, her eyes falling before mine, “ 
I? I didn’t know.” 

It was quite chilling, her tone and man 
coolin aninstant. Things seemed to mean 


than I had supposed they did. I mean to say 

fair crumpler. She paused in her wiping of th 

did not regard me. I was horribly moy 

her, but coolly remembered that that sort of th 

never do. a 

“‘T trust I have said enough,” I remarked with 
recovered dignity. | 
“You have,”’ she said. 
“T mean I won’t have such things,” I sa 
‘“‘T hear you,” she said, and fell again to 
thereupon investigated an ice box and for 
matter for complaint against a Hobbs bo 
me to manage a dignified withdrawal to th 
remarkable creature was humming again 
I stood in the back door of the Grill givi 
alley, where I mused rather excitedly. Here 

ently interrupted by the dog, Mr. Barker. F 

now I had been relieved of his odious attentior 

very curious circumstance that he had transfen 
to the Honorable George. Not all my kid 

and beatings had sufficed one whit to rep 
had kept after me, fawned upon me, in 

And then on a day he had suddenly with 

come enamored of the Honorable George, w: 

at doors, following him, hanging upon h 

And the Honorable George had rather fanei 

and made much of him. And yet this ani 
by poets and that sort of thing to be man’s. 
faithfully sharing his good fortune and his | 
by his side to the bitter end, even refusing to 
when he has perished—starving there with 
fidelity. 

How chagrined the weavers of these tribu 
been to observe the fickle nature of the beast 
For weeks he had hardly deigned mea glance. It 
a relief to be sure, but what asickening disclosure o 
trifling inconstance! Even now, though he sni 
at the open door, he paid me not the least at 
whom he had once idolized! 

. Islipped back to the ice box and procured s 
beef that were far too good for him. He fell t 
only a perfunctory acknowledgment of my 
procuring them, 1 

“Why, I thought you hated him,” suddenl} 
voice of his owner. She had tiptoed to my side. 

“T do,” I said quite savagely, ‘‘but the 
beast can’t be left to starve, can he?” 

I felt her eyes upon me, but would not 
she put her hand upon my shoulder, patting it rat 
ously, as she might have soothed her child. 
turn she was back at her task. She was hum 
nor did she glance my way. Quite certain 
longer conscious that I stood about. She 
gotten me. I could tell as much from her ma 
I reflected with an unaccustomed cynicism, * 
inconsequence of women and dogs.”’ Yet I still ex 
a curiously thrilling determination to protec 
own good nature in the matter of her associ 

At a later and cooler moment in the day I 
her defense of the Klondike woman. A prine 
not too good for her! No doubt she had me 
these remarkable words quite seriously. It 
I thought, with what seriousness the lower 
country took their dogma of equality, and wi 
confidence they relied upon us to accept it 
North America was indeed praiseworthy; 
given it the full weight of my approval and n 
by it. But at home, of course, that sort of 
never do. The crude moral worth of the Klon 
might be all that her two defenders had alleg 
I felt again that strange little thrill of almos 
her as one who had been unjustly aspersed 
only resolve that I would be no party to any 
opposing her. The Honorable George must b 
her trifling as well as from her serious design 
might have; but so far as I could influence 
should cause as little chagrin as possible to the) 
This much the Mixer and my charwoman had 
with me. Indeed, quite hopeful I was that when 
ture had been set right as to what was due one ol 
and proudest families she could find life entirel 
among those of her own station. She seer 
a good heart. 

As the day of his lordship’s arrival drew né 
Jackson became increasingly concerned abou 


yf his reception and the details of his entertain- 
spite my best assurances that no especially pro- 
ought need be given to either, his lordship being 
t sort, fussy enough in his own way but hardly 
* pretentious. 
sospective host, after many consultations, at 
lowed himself to be dissuaded from meeting his 
in correct afternoon garb of frock coat and top 
enting at my urgent suggestion to a mere lounge 
yeeds with a soft-rolled hat and a suitable rough 
. Again, in the matter of the menu for his lord- 
tial dinner, which we had determined might well 
ed him at my establishment, both husband and 
» rather keen for an elaborate repast of many 
eeling that anything less would be doing insuffi- 
or to their illustrious guest; but I at length con- 
em that I quite knew what his lordship would 
vegetable soup, an abundance of boiled mutton 
toes, a thick pudding, a bit of scientifically cor- 
fe and a jug of beer. Rather trying they were at 
nention of this—a dinner quite ‘without finesse, 
2, but eminently nutritive—and only their cer- 
it I knew his lordship’s ways made them give in. 
air was to be confined to the family, his lordship 
est, this being thought discreet for the night of 
lin view of the peculiar nature of his mission. 
fackson had hoped against hope that the Mixer 
; be present, and even so late as the day of his 
arrival he was cheered by word that she might 
led to keep her bed with a neuralgia. 
afternoon train I accompanied him in his new 
, finding him not a little distressed because the 
a native of the town, had stoutly—and with 
tice words, I gathered—refused to wear the smart 
thich his employer had provided. 
d have shopped the fellow in an instant,’’ he con- 
e, “had it been at any other time. He was most 
it. But as usual here I am at the mercy of cir- 
's. We couldn’t well subject Brinstead to those 
public conveyances.” 
ted in the usual throng of the leisured lower 
9 are so naively pleased at the passage of a train. 
yself picturing their childish wonder had they 
e identity of him we were there to meet. Even 
n appeared Belknap-Jackson made a last moan 
nt. 
‘ettengill,’’ he observed dejectedly, “is about the 
nand I fear will be quite well enough to be with 
y g:”’ 
Bent T almost quite disapproved of the fellow. 
say he was vogue and all that, and no doubt had 
thedly mistreated, but after all the Mixer was 
be wished ill to. 
mt later I was contrasting the quiet arrival of 
with the clamor and confusion that had marked 
among us of the Honorable George. He carried 
g and attracted no attention whatever from the 
angers. While I have never known him be 
gue in his appointments, his lordship carries off 
lit and his gray cloth hat with a certain manner 
fonorable George was never known to achieve 
days when I groomed him. The grayish, rather 
looking side whiskers first caught my eye, and a 
ter I had taken his hand. Belknap-Jackson at 
me took his bag, and with a trepidation so obvi- 
slordship may 
ve been excus- 
omentary mis- 
on. I mean to 
Stantly and 
eted Belknap- 
a go forward 
gage van and 
xX 


Kward it was, 

t I speedily 
uationin hand 
y presenting 
4, covering the 


mluggage sys- 
e time I had 
f his check 
him that 


or the hard- 
>be prepared 
rude West- 
Here again 
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the host was annoyed by having to call repeatedly to his 
mechanician in order to detach him from a gossiping group 
of the loungers. He came smoking a quite fearfully bad 
cigar and took his place at the wheel entirely without any 
suitable deference to his employer. 

His lordship during the ride rather pointedly surveyed 
me, being impressed, I dare say, by something in my 
appearance and manner quite new to him. Doubtless I 
had been feeling equal for so long that the thing was to be 
noticed in my manner. He made no comment upon me, 
however. Indeed almost the only time he spoke during 
our passage was to voice his astonishment at not having 
been able to procure the London Times at the press stalls 
along the way. His host made clucking noises of sympathy 
at this. He had, he said, already warned his lordship that 
America was still crude. 

“Crude? Of course, what, what!” exclaimed his lord- 
ship. “But naturally they’d have the Times! I dare say 
the beggars were too lazy to look it out. Laziness, what, 
what!” 

“We've a job, teaching them to know their places,” 
ventured Belknap-Jackson, moodily regarding the back of 
his chauffeur, which somehow contrived to be eloquent with 
disrespect for him. 

“My word, what rot!” rejoined his lordship. I saw 
that he had arrived in one of his peppery moods. I faney 
he could not have recited a multiplication table without 
becoming fanatically assertive about it. That was his way. 
I doubt if he had ever condescended to have an opinion. 
What might have been opinions came out on him like a 
rash, in the form of most violent convictions. 

“What rot not to know their places when they must 
know them!” he snappishly added. 

“Quite so, quite so!”’ his host hastened to assure him. 

“A—dashed—fine big country you have,” was his only 
other observation. 

“Indeed, indeed!” murmured his host mildly. I had 
rather dreaded the oath, which his lordship is prone to use 
lightly. 

Reaching the Belknap-Jackson house, his lordship was 
shown to the apartment prepared for him. 

“Tea will be served in half an hour, your—er—Brin- 
stead,’”’ announced his host cordially, although seemingly 
at a loss how to address him. 

“Quite so, what, what! Tea, of course, course! Why 
not? Meantime, if you don’t mind, I'll have a word with 
Ruggles. At once.” 

Belknap-Jackson softly and politely withdrew at once. 

Alone with his lordship, I thought it best to acquaint 
him instantly with the change in my circumstances, touch- 
ing lightly upon the matter of my now being an equal with 
rather most of the North Americans. He listened with 
exemplary patience to my brief recital and was good 
enough to felicitate me. 

“Assure you, glad to hear it—glad no end. Worthy fel- 
low, always knew it. And equal, of course, course! Take 
up their equality by all means if you take ’em up them- 
selves. Curious lot of nose-talking beggars, and putting r’s 
every place one shouldn’t, but don’t blame you. Do it 
myself if I could—England gone to pot. Quite!’’ 

“Gone to pot, sir!’”’ I gasped. 

“Don’t argue. Course it has. Women!> Slasher fiends 
and firebrands! Pictures, churches, golf greens, cabinet 
members—nothing safe. Pouring their beastly filth into 
pillar boxes. Women one knows. Hussies, though! Want the 
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vote—rot! Awful rot! Don’t blame you for America. 
Wish I might too. Good thing, my word! No backbone in 
Downing Street. Let the fiends out again directly they’re 
hungry. Nosystem. No firmness. Nodash. Starve ’em 
proper I would.”’ 

He was working himself into no end of astate. T sought 
to divert him. 

“About the Honorable George, sir ” T ventured. 

“What’s the silly ass up to now? Dancing girl got him— 
yes? How he does it I can’t think. No looks, no manner, 
no way with women. Can’t stand him myself. How ever 
can they? Frightful bore, old George is. Well, well, man, 
I’m waiting. Tell me, tell me, tell me!” 

Briefly I disclosed to him that his brother had entangled 
himself with a young person who had indeed been a danc- 
ing girl or a bit like that in the province of Alaska. That at 
the time of my cable there was strong reason to believe she 
would stop at nothing—even marriage—but that I had 
since come to suspect that she might be bent only on mak- 
ing a fool of her victim, she being, although an honest 
enough character, rather inclined to levity and without 
proper respect for established families. 

I hinted briefly at the social warfare of which she had 
been a storm center. I said again, remembering the warm 
words of the Mixer and of my charwoman, that to the best 
of my knowledge her character was without blemish. All at 
once I was feeling preposterously sorry for the creature. 

His lordship listened, though with a cross fire of inter- 
ruptions: “Alaska dancing girl. Silly! Nothing but snow 
and mines in Alaska.”’ Or again: ‘Make a fool of old 
George? What silly piffle! Already done it himself, what, 
what! Waste her time!’’ And if she wasn’t keen to marry 
him, had I called him across the ocean to intervene in a 
vulgar village squabble about social precedence? “Social 
precedence silly rot!” 

I insisted that his brother should be seen to. One 
couldn’t tell what the woman might do. Her audacity was 
tremendous, even for an American. To this he listened 
more patiently. na 

“Dare say you’re right. You don’t go off your head 
easily. I’llrag him proper now I’m here. Always knew the 
ass would make a silly marriage if he could. Yes, yes, I’ll 
break it up quick enough. I say I’ll break it up proper. 
Dancers and that sort. Dangerous. But I know their 
tricks.”’ 

A summons to tea below interrupted him. 

“Hungry, my word! Hardly dared eat in that dining 
coach. Tinned stuff all about one. Appendicitis! Amer- 
ican journal—some colonel chap found it out. Hunting 
sort. Looked a fool beside his silly horse, but seemed to 
know. Took no chances. Said the tin opener slays its 
thousands. Rot no doubt. Perhaps not.” 

I led him below, hardly daring at the moment to reveal 
my own responsibility for his fears. Another time, I thought, 
we might chat of it. 

Belknap-Jackson with his wife and the Mixer awaited 
us. His lordship was presented and I excused myself. 

“Mrs. Pettengill, his Lordship, the Earl of Brinstead,” 
had been the host’s speech of presentation to the Mixer. 

“How do-do, earl; I’m right glad to meet you,”’ had 
been the Mixer’s acknowledgment, together with a hearty 
grasp of the hand. I saw his lordship’s face brighten. 

“What ho!’’ he cried with the first cheerfulness he had 
exhibited, and the Mixer, still vigorously pumping his 
hand, had replied, ‘“Same here!’’ with a vast smile of good 
nature. It occurred to 
me that they at least were 
quite going to get each 
other, as Americans say. 

“Come right in and set 
down in the parlor,” she 
was saying at the last. 
“T don’t eat between 
meals like you English 
folks are always doing, but 
I'll take a shot of hooch 
with you.” 

The Belknap-Jacksons 
stood back, not a little 
distressed. 

“A shot of hooch!”’ ob- 
served his lordship. ‘I 
dare say your shooting 
over here is absolutely 
top hole—keener sport 
than our popping at 
driven birds, what, what!” 


For an Hour There Were 
Heard Quite All Over 
the House Words of the 
Most Explosive Character 


XVIII 


A A LATISH seven, 
when the Grill had 
become nicely filled with 
a representative crowd, 
the Belknap-Jacksons ar- 
rived with his lordship. 
The latter had not dressed 
and I was able to detect 
that Belknap-Jackson, 
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doubtless noting his guest’s attire at the last moment, had 
hastily changed back to a lounge suit of his own. Also I 
noted the absence of the Mixer and wondered how the host 
had contrived to eliminate her. On this point he found an 
opportunity to enlighten me before taking his seat. 

‘Mark my words, that old devil is up to something,” he 
darkly said, and I saw that he was genuinely put about, for 
not often does he fall into strong language. 

‘After pushing herself forward with his lordship all 
through tea time in the most brazen manner, she announces 
that she has a previous dinner engagement and can’t be 
with us. I’m as well pleased to have her absent, of course, 
but I’d pay handsomely to know what her little game is. 
Imagine her not dining with the Earl of Brinstead when 
she had the chance! That shows something’s wrong. I 
don’t like it. I tell you she’s capable of things.” 

I mused upon this. The Mixer was undoubtedly capable 
of things—especially things concerning her son-in-law. 
And yet I could imagine no opening for her at the present 
moment and said as much. And Mrs. Belknap-Jackson, I 
was glad to observe, did not share her husband’s evident 
worry. She had entered the place plumingly as it were, 
sweeping the length of the room before his lordship with 
quite all the manner her somewhat stubby figure could 
carry off. Seated, she became at once vivacious, chatting 
to his lordship brightly and continuously, raking the room 
the while with her lorgnon. Half a dozen ladies of the 
North Side set were with parties at other tables. I saw 
that she was immensely stimulated by the circumstance 
that these friends were unaware of her guest’s identity. 
I divined that before the evening was over she would con- 
trive to disclose it. 

His lordship responded but dully to her animated chat. 
He is never less urbane than when hungry, and I took pains 
to have his favorite soup served quite almost at once. This 
he fell upon. I may say that he has always a hearty man- 
fier of attacking his soup. Not infrequently he makes 
noises. He did so on this occasion. I mean to say there 
was no finesse. I hovered near, anxious that the service 
should be without flaw. 

His head bent slightly over his plate, I saw a spoonful of 
soup ascending with precision toward his lips. But curi- 
ously it halted in midair, then fell back. His lordship’s 
eyes had become fixed upon some one back of me. At once, 
too, I noted looks of consternation upon the faces of the 
Belknap-Jacksons, the hostess freezing in the very midst 
of some choice phrase she had smilingly begun. 

I turned quickly. It was the Klondike person, radiant 
in the costume of black and the black hat. She moved 
down the hushed room with well-lifted chin, eyes straight 
ahead and narrowed to but a faint offended consciousness 
of the staring crowd. It was well done. It was superior. 
I am able to judge those things. 

Reaching a table the second but one from the Belknap- 
Jacksons’, she relaxed finely from the austere note of her 
progress and turned to her companions with a pretty and 
quite perfect confusion as to which chair she might occupy. 
Quite awfully these companions were the Mixer, over- 
whelming in black velvet and diamonds, and Cousin 
Egbert, uncomfortable enough looking but as correctly 
enveloped in evening dress as he could ever manage 
by himself. His cravat had been tied many times and 
needed it once more. 

They were seated by the raccoon with quite all his 
impressiveness of manner. They faced the Belknap- 
Jackson party yet seemed unconscious of its presence. 
Cousin Egbert, with a bored manner which I am cer- 
tain he achieved only with tremendous effort, scanned 
my simple menu. The Mixer settled herself with a vast 
air of comfort and arranged various hand-belongings 
about her on the table. 

Between them the Klondike woman sat with a re- 
straint that would actually not have ill-become one of 
our own women. She did not look about; her hands were 
still, her head was up. At former times with her own 
set she had been wont to exhibit a rather defiant vivacity. 
Now she did not challenge. Finely, eloquently, there 
pervaded her a reserve that seemed almost to exhale a 
fragrance. But of course that is silly rot. I mean to 
say she drew the attention without visible effort. She 
only waited. 

The Earl of Brinstead, as we all saw, had continued 
to stare. Thrice slowly arose the spoonful of soup, for 
mere animal habit was strong upon him, yet at a certain 
elevation it each time fell slowly back. He was acting 
like a mechanical toy. Then the Mixer caught his eye 
and nodded crisply. He bobbed in response. 

“What ho! The dowager!” he exclaimed, and that 
time the soup was successfully resumed. 

“Poor old Mater!”’ sighed his hostess. “‘She’s con- 
stantly taking up people. One does, you know, in these 
queer Western towns.” 

“Jolly old thing; awfully good sort!” said his lord- 
ship; but his eyes were not on the Mixer. 

Terribly then I recalled the Hor.srable George’s be- 
havior at that same table the night he had first viewed 
this Klondike person. His lordship was staring in much 
thesame fashion. Yet I was relieved to observe that the 
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woman this time was quite unconscious of the interest she 
had aroused. In the case of the Honorable George, who had 
frankly ogled her—for the poor chap has ever lacked the 
finer shade in these matters—she had not only been aware 
of it but had deliberately played upon it. It is not too 
much to say that she had shown herself to be a creature of 
blandishments. More than once she had permitted her 
eyes to rest upon him with that peculiarly womanish gaze 
which, although superficially of a blank innocence, is yet 
all-seeing and even shoots little fine arrows of questions 
from its ambuscade. But now she was ignoring his lord- 
ship as utterly as she did the Belknap-Jacksons. 

To be sureshe may later have been insome way informed 
that his eyes were seeking her, but never once I am sure 
did she descend to even a veiled challenge of his glance or 
betray the faintest discreet consciousness of it. And this I 
was indeed glad to note in her. Clearly she must know 
where to draw the line, permitting herself a malicious 
laxity with a younger brother which she would not have 
the presumption to essay with the holder of the title. 
Pleased I was, I say, to detect in her this proper respect 
for his lordship’s position. It showed her to be not all 
unworthy. 

The dinner proceeded, his lordship being good enough to 
compliment me on the fare, which I knew was done to his 
liking. Yet even in the very presence of the boiled mutton 
his eyes were too often upon his neighbor. When he 
behaved thus in the presence of a dish of mutton I had not 
to be told that he was strongly moved. I uneasily recalled 
now that he had once been a bit of a dog himself. I mean 
to say there was talk in the countyside, though of course 
it had died out a score of years ago. I thought it as well, 
however, that he be told almost immediately that the 
person he honored with his glance was no other than the 
one he had come to subtract his unfortunate brother 
from. 

The dinner progressed—somewhat jerkily because of his 
lordship’s inattention—through the pudding and cheese to 
coffee. Never had I known his lordship behave so lan- 
guidly in the presence of food he cared for. His hosts ate 
even less. They were worried. Mrs. Belknap-Jackson, 
however, could simply no longer contain within herself the 
secret of their guest’s identity. With excuses to the deaf 
ears of his lordship she left to address a friend at a distant 
table. She addressed others at other tables, leaving a 
flutter of sensation in her wake. 

Belknap-Jackson, having lighted one of his nonthroat 
cigarettes, endeavored to engross his lordship with an 
account of their last election of officers to the country club. 
His lordship was not properly attentive to this. Indeed, 
with his hostess gone he no longer made any pretense of 
concealing his interest in the other table. I saw him catch 
the eye of the Mixer and I astonishingly intercepted from 
her a swift but most egregious wink. 


“One moment,” said his lordship to the host. “Must 


pay my respects to the dowager, what, what! Jolly old 
muggins, yes!’’ And he was gone. 
I heard the Mixer’s amazing presentation speech: 
“Mrs. Kenner, Mr. Floud, his Lordship—say, listen 
here, is your right name Brinstead, or Basingwell?” 


At His Own Table Belknap:Jackson Writhed Acutely 


February 2 


The Klondike person acknowledged the thin; 
faintly gracious nod. It carried an air, despite the 
ness of it. Cousin Egbert was more cordial. 

“Pleased to meet you, Lord!”’ said he, and gras; 
newcomer’s hand. ‘‘Come on, set in with us 
some coffee and a cigar. Here, Jeff—bring the 
cigar. We was just talking about you th 
How do you like our town? Say, this here K 
ley ” J lost the rest. L 

His lordship had seated himself. At his | 
Belknap-Jackson writhed acutely. He was 
second cigarette—the first not yet a quarter co 

At once those four began to be thick as thiey 
it was apparent his lordship had eyes only for 
Coffee was brought. His lordship lighted his 
now the word had so run from Mrs. Belknap-J 
all eyes were drawn to this table. She had 
sensation and it had become all at once more 
she had thought. From Mrs. Judge Ballar 
caught Mrs. Belknap-Jackson’s glare at her 
mother. It was not the way one’s daughter sh 
one in public. 

Presently contriving to pass the table again In 
Cousin Egbert had changed his form of addres: 

“‘Have some brandy with your coffee, Earl. — 
bring Earl and all of us some lee-cures.” 

I divined the monstrous truth that he suppo: 
to be calling his lordship by his first name, and I 
must have understood my glance of rebuke, for a h 
with glad relief in his tones, he was addressing his! 
as Cap! And myself he had given the rank of 

The Klondike person in the beginning finely 
her reserve. Only at the last did she descend to 
or the use of her eyes. This later laxness made 
if after all she would feel bound to pay his lo 
respect he was wont to command from her clas 

“You and poor George are rather alike,” 1. 
“except that he uses the single what and 
double. Hasn’t he any right to use the double w 
and what does it mean anyway? Tell us.” 

“What, what!’’ demanded his lordship, a bit 

“But that’s it! What do you say ‘What, wh 
It can’t do you any good.” 

“What, what! But I mean to say you're hay 
My word you are—spoofing I mean to say. V 
To be sure. Chaffing lot, you are!”” He laughed 
behaving almost with levity. 

“But poor old George is so much younger t 
you must make allowances,”’ I again caught her 
and his lordship replied: 

“Not at all; not at all! Matter of a half si 
Barely a half score; nine and a few months 
What rot! Chaffing again.” 

Really it was a bit thick, the creature saying 
George” quite as if he were something in ar 
having to be wheeled about in a bath chair with 
water bottles! ‘ 

Glad I was when the trio gave signs of depa 
was woman’s craft dictating it, 1 daresay. She 
her effect and knew when to go. 

“Of course we shall have to talk over my 
designs on your poor old George,”’ said the 
woman, straightly regarding his lordship at 

“Leave it to me,”’ said he with a sca 
significance. 

“Well, see you again, Cap,” said Co 
warmly. “I’lltake you round to meet some 0 
We'll see you have a good time.” 

“What ho!’ his lordship replied cordially 

The Klondike person flashed him one enigmé 
then turned to precede her companions. 
the thronged room she swept, with that 
drooping-eyed, faintly offended half conse 
some staring rabble at hand that concerned fi 
all. Her alert feminine foes, I am certal 
slightest trace of amusement in her unwavering 
glance. So easily she could have been 

Belknap-Jackson, enduring his ignomini 
to the limit of his powers, had joined his 
lower end of the room. They had taken the 
development with what grace they could. 
had dropped in upon them quite informally- 
man that he was. Of course he would quickly 
the disgraceful affair. Beginning at once. Th 
doubtless entertain for him in a quiet way 

At the deserted table his lordship now re 
tain sickening apprehension that had bese 

“What, what! Quite right to call me out 
forget it. Dangerous creature that. Ba 
was. Can’t think why you waited so lo 
might have happened to old George. Brea 
though. Never do at all. Impossible pers 
Quite!’ 

I saw they had indeed taken no pains 
woman’s identity from him, or their knov 
reason for coming out to the States, 1 
wretchedly low taste they had done 

(Continued on Page 36) — 


MEN, GERM. Aug.2. 19.14. 
EDDY. Well Eddy Isays good 
y to you in my last letter & I 
e prof. Baker the letter to male 
ease some thing hapened but 
japend & it wasent nessary for 
wale the letter & I maled the 
self & now Im writeing you 
letter when I dident expect 
‘ a) . 
ye writeing to no body again & 
nt of maled that other letter 
s to nervus to know what was 
loing & now I got to write you 
& let you know Im still a live 
sent no navy over took us and 
got here they wasent no body 
ed mad let a lone ack like they 
toshoot us full of holes. Min- 
|. Baker says every body here 
ga bout the war. 
is Im consernd I dont know 
e talking a bout because they 
nothing but dutch & for all as 
ey may be talking a bout the 
_ There all exited tho & theys 
over town but what do I care 
re solders because if they start 
Il as we got to say is wear 
tzens & they dont dare touch 
ey beggun monking with us 
| would here a bout it some 
uess pres. Wilson would make 
t they had of left us a lone. 
“a man aint got no busness 
in lest he can talk dutch & Im 
rip is spoild for us because I 
that I couldent never have no 
fa round with people that I 
stand a word of what there 
hen 1 of them comes up tome 
ff there mouth I dont know 
aying how do you do or. go to hell. Minnie can 
id them tho & I guess I would here a bout it if 
Mm says some thing out of the way but if she was 
her spells & see some dutch man that she wanted 
gwith him she could go a long just like I wasent 
he might may be call her deary & I wouldent 
e calling her deary or asking her would she pass 
ad wear going to take the next boat back home 
ker is down to the steam boat co. now makeing 
1 bout what time does the next boat leave for 
& wear going to be a bord of it & may be you 
bretty near as soon is you get this letter because 
2 got it fixed up to stop off in Det. on our way 
'N. Y. city to Chgo. because I got to waist a 
on acct. of Minnie geting dissapointed in her 
; go strate home to Chgo. like I want to & if I 
y a bout we wouldent never of left. But I got 
und a wile so as she wont have no holler comeing. 
90k it says they got a boat leaveing here tom- 
prof. Baker says may be they might not be 
ar on acct. the war & thats why he went down 
out it. We aint unpack none of our bagige 
dont know for sure a bout our plans & Minnies 
1 here in the hotel & geting rested tho I told her 
ding to start right back on the next boat to N. 
would probly be laying down all the way home 
ike she was comeing over most of the time so 
ind up or walk a round wile shes got a chance. 
tell a woman nothing & if she had of listen to 
id of been in joying our self at cedar lake or st. 
wheres & not makeing these rotten trips back & 
the ocean & back. 
tls from What Cheer ia. thats in our party 
should keep on with our trip & go all a round 
'to Venice & them other places like in the book 
il we would stick a round a few days the war 
ly be over but prof. Baker & prof. Hunter says 
chance of the war geting over quick because 
380 mad at each other. 1 of the girls miss Grif- 
Ml what if the war aint over we can go a head 
trip & they wont shoot at us because we aint 
the other & I says no they wont shoot at us but 
anon balls was comeing right at our head it 
p & ask us was we dutch men or america or 
our head was shot off the men that done it 
n our pocket & see they made a miss take but 
that get us? & besides I says if wear not on 1 
er wear right bet. the both of them & that 
ine place to be at. I says if I want to commit 
ake either or go on the water wagon. 
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I Says Cut it Out §& I Dont Want Nothing More to Do With You 


Well Ed I supose the papers over there is full of the war 
but may be they dont know over there what is it there 
fighting a bout & I wouldent of knew neither only prof, 
Baker told me & hes a smart man Ed & teachs school. 
Some guy from Hungry was walking down the st. with his 
wife & I guess she must of been miss took for some body 
elses wife & any way some body took a shot at the both of 
them & croked them & the Hungry police men says the 
men that done the shooting was from Servia & the people 
over in Servia got sore & says they wasent no such a thing 
so they went to it & then of corse the other countrys took 
sides with there pals just like as if 1 of your freinds got 
mixed up & you seen he was going to get the worst of it & 
you mixed up in it & the other guys freinds horned in 
& made it a good 1. 

So you can see how it got started & now there all fighting 
accept italy & I never seen a wop yet that was looking for 
trouble or 1 that would come out & fight with out a knife 
accept Hugo Kelly & he wouldent of un lest hed of had a 
irish name. It all started over them police men saying 
that the shooting was done by them fellows from Servia & 
if the police over here is any thing like at home there 
probly wrong & so the hole things a bout nothing & besides 
that it dont do them diffrunt countrys no good to call each 
other names because they all talk diffrunt languidges & Id 
hate to fight with a man & not have him know what was 
I calling him. It would be like swareing at them rats a 
round the place & they dont know what Im talking a bout. 

Well Ed its a bout time prof. Baker was comeing back 
& teling us what did he find out so I will close & I bet your 
glad to here from me & know wear safe & I will wire you 
when we get to N. Y. city & let you know when we will 
reach Det. My best to Kate & go home nights Ed & be 
have your self. Your Bro., 

L. M. Burns. 


BREMEN, GERM. Aug. 2. 19.14. 

Te ED, Here I am Ed writeing to you again to-night 

& I all ready wrote you 1 letter today but in the letter 
I all ready wrote I says we was comeing home on the next 
boat but come to find out they aint going to be no next 
boat & so Im writeing to you again. Dont worry Ed. 
Wear safe & all o k & will get home sooner or latter & I 
cant tell just when but wear all o k & dont worry. prof. 
Baker went down to the steam boat co. this a m & asked 
them was they an other boat going back to N. Y. city 
tommorow & they says they dident know. Then he says 
well you should ought to know because you got it down in 
the book that theys a boat leaveing tommorow & if you say 
in your book your going to run a boat you should ought 
to run it. 
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MARTIN 


See e ial Cras 


Then they says well may be if you 
oned this here co. you would run a boat 
& not care what hapend to your boat 
but we aint going to start out with no 
boat & have the england navy shoot a 
hole threw it & drownd evry body. He 
argude with them for a 14 hour but we 
might as well of argude with a crossing 
police man & when he seen they wasent 
no use of argueing no more he went & 
seen the america counsil that they got 
here & the counsil says if we stuck a 
round here we might probly be allo k & 
nothing hapen to us but we might may 
be be better off if we took a train & went 
to some new trull country so prof. Baker 
come back & put it up to us what would 
we do & we says where could we go if we 
dident stay here & he says they was 2 
countrys we could get to in a hurry that 
was new trull countrys & that means 
there countrys where they dont have no 
fighting because its against the law. 

The 2 countrys he says was holland & 
Belljum so mr. & mrs. Chambers & the 
3 girls & Minnie wanted to go to holland 
but I seen where they was a good chance 
to shake mr. & mrs. Chambers who I 
aint got no use for them so I says why 
not each of us go where they want to 
now that the tours broke up & I says 
that because Im sick & tired of hanging 
a round them Chambers & allso I found 
out that they dont talk nothing but 
dutch in holland & I dont want to be in 
no more places where Minnie ean talk 
& I cant. So I says I was going to 
Belljum & I finely got Minnie coxed a 
round by me promussing her I would 
buy her a Brussels carpet over to Brus- 
sels & Brussels is the capitle of Belljum 
& where they make them swell carpets & they dont cost 
near as much is a Orentul rug that Minnies been after me 
I should buy for the house. 

Well heres how we finely got it fixed up the Chambers & 
the 3 girls is going to holland & I hope the girls has a good 
time because there all o k but I dont see how can no body 
have a good time with them Chambers. prof. Hunter aint 
going no wheres but is going to stay here in germ. & write 
a book a bout the war & if he wants to be a sucker all right 
& he wanted prof. Baker should stay here with him but 
prof. Baker says no he would go a long with I & Minnie to 
Belljum because he wanted to here some more of my storys 
& I guess he wasent kiding none at that because I never 
seen a man laugh like he when I pull 1 of them storys & I 
thot he would bust laughing when I sprung that 1 a bout 
the 4 irish men at the pick nick. 

Well Ed we all ready says good buy to the Chambers & 
them girls & Im writeing wile wear waiting for the time 
when our train gos & the others has went all ready & wear 
all ready when the trains ready because we dident un pack 
none of our stuff & wear all ready to go. I dont know what 
kind of a dump is Brussels but prof. Baker says theys 
plenty to drink there & if we dont like it we dont half to 
stay but can go some wheres else & pretty soon take a boat 
from there over to england & get a boat from there to N. 
Y. city but I dont mind sticking a round Belljum a wile 
as long as its a new trull country where they cant be no 
war & fighting. 

Tell Kate not to do no worring & wear all o k & will get 
a long o k as long is prof. Bakers with us. 

Your Bro., Larry M. Burns. 


: BRUSSELS, BELL. Aug. 4. 19.14. 

EAR ED. What do you think Ed? wear in a new trull 

country that dont never do no fighting & all there 
talking a bout a round here is the war only there talking 
it in Belljum languidge so as I wouldent knew what was 
they talking a bout only for prof. Baker & he must be able 
to talk all the languidges they is. He says the Belljums is 
all exited because the dutch army are trying to walk acrost 
a part of Belljum on there way from germ. to France & the 
Belljums is trying to not let them & did you ever here any 
thing to beat it because its just like as if a man wanted to 
walk from 35 to 34 st. & I wouldent leave him walk on the 
side walk in front of my place but made him walk out in 
the middle of the st. & some of the Belljums is fighting the 
dutch army over east of here some wheres to try & keep 
them off of Belljum & some body will get hurt all for noth- 
ing & prof. Baker says england has declaired war on the 
dutch men for walking on Belljum & I dont see what is 
it to england where the dutch men walks & besides germ. & 
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england all ready been fighting for 2 or 3 days so whats the 
use of declairing war now & its just like as if I was to go up 
& bust you in the jaw & then when you was laying on the 
ground I would say Im sore at you. 

Prof. Baker says they aint no danger where wear at 
because Paris is where the dutch men is going & Paris is 
way south of here & to come threw here to go to Paris 
would be just like a man that wanted to go from lincoln 
pk. to So. Chgo & went a round by la Grange or if I & you 
was going down to new Orleans from Chgo. & went threw 
Omaha & we wouldent be no such suckers as that eh Ed? 
& the dutch men isent so smart that it hurts them but they 
aint no such suckers as that neither. 

Well Ed wear not in no danger you see & besides as soon 
as the england army wake up & get busy they will make the 
dutch men look like a rummy because they tell me the irish 
has called off there quarl with england & are going to help 
clean up germ. & besides where wear at here in Brussels 
aint only a short distence from Austin where you can get a 
boat for england & they must be boats runing 
from england to N. Y. city so we can stay here 
or not stay here just like we want to only I want 
to stay here a wile because this looks like a 
live town Ed & plenty doing & I could have 
some time here if I could know what there 
talking a bout & Minnie likes it 1st. strate & 
as long is wear both in joying our self why 
should we leave? Only I cant get in no card 
game because Im not what you could call dirty 
with money & besides I wouldent know to here 
them talk weather they was razeing the pot or 
complaneing a bout the heat. 

They aint no use of you & Kate trying to 
write us no letters till we get home because the 
way things has turned out we dont know where 
wear going to be at from 1 day to the next. I 
will keep you post it how we get a long & you 
dont need to do no worring because wear 
haveing the finest kind of a time & it seems 
like a dream me thinking we was going to get 
mixed up in the war & shot full of holes. 

Your Bro., L. M. BURNS. 


BRUSSELS, BELL. Aug. 6. 19.14. 
RO. ED. What do you think Ed? The lit- 
tle Belljums has licked the stufing out of 

the dutch men down to Liege where they been 
fighting all the wile & it looks like the dutch 
men was licked so bad they wouldent be no 
more war & the dutch men will probly give up 
when they see they aint good enough to even 
beat little Belljum let a lone france & england 
& russia & after this any time a dutch man 
talks to me a bout fighting I will give him the 
laugh & I been haveing a lot of fun kiding 
Minnie because shes all ways been teling me 
what fighters the dutch men was. & now look 
at them. This towns went plum nuts & the 
people gos a round holering like a bunch of 
collidge boys thats had a bronix cock tale. 

Well Ed you cant hardly blame them from 
feeling good because they thot they dident 
have no chance of stoping the dutch men & 
look what they done to them. & they say a round here 
that they was 4 hunderd thousend dutch men killed & 
thats more then they is in Milwaukee & they cant be many 
more of them left so it looks like the war is pretty near 
over & these little Belljums done it & I guess I dident know 
what I was doing when I made Minnie come to Belljum 
insted of going to holland where they aint no exitemunt. 
I guess I cant pick a winner eh Ed? & when I get back 
home I can tell the boys I was right here in Belljum when 
the Belljums cleaned up the dutch men & when ever a dutch 
man comes in to the place I will kid the life out of them 
only of corse I wont kid them & make them sore if there 
buying a drink & in joying them self at there own expence. 

Heres what come off Ed. The dutch men was trying to 
make the Belljums let them go threw Belljum & the Bell- 
jums says no; the dutch men pulled there gun & beggun 
shooting & then the Belljums pulled there gun & beggun 
shooting back & they fired back & 4th. till all them dutch 
was killed 4 hunderd thousend of them & they wasent no 
ducks or partige to shoot so the Belljums quit shooting. 
The news got up here & evry body went crazy & now this 
town looks like the old 1st. ward balla bout5am. I says 
to Minnie well do I know where to come for exitemunt or 
dont 1? & she says shut your big mouth so she just as good 
is add mitted Id picked the right spot & them people that 
went to holland is down on a dead 1. 

we will stick a round here un till the exitemunts over & 
then we will look up a bout getting a boat at Austin for 
england & then catch the boat for N. Y. city. 

Your Bro., Larry M. Burns. 


BRUSSELS, BELL. Aug. 10. 19.14. 
EAR EDDY. That was a hole lot of bunk Eddy a 
bout them Belljums killing all them dutch men & they 
may of killed 2 or 8 dutch men but not no 4 hunderd 
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thousend or no wheres near that amt. or else how could the 
dutch men of did what they done now? We just got the 
news here a little wile a go & we was pretty much worred 
when it 1st. come but prof. Baker went up & seen the 
america counsil & he says they aint no reason for us wor- 
ring because all america citzens is safe if they mind there 
own busness. Heres what come off Eddy. The dutch men 
beat them Belljums down to Liege where they been fight- 
ing all this time & thats the way you spell it only it aint 
spoke nothing like that & youd think it was Liege like the 
national or american Liege but it aint nothing like that 
when you say it. 

Well the Belljums left the dutch men grab Liege off of 
them & now what do you think the dutch men is doing? 
there comeing over here to Brussels & aint that just like 
a dutch man to go all over trying to get some wheres right 
clost to them? & its the same way when they talk & I bet 
if a dutch man was trying to get from Det. to Chgo. they 
would take the wabash to st. Louis & come a round that 


Evry Little Wile Theyd be a Dutch Solder Jump Out at Me From 
Behind a Tree or Some Thing & Hold Me Up 


way. Now there trying to get to Paris & there 14 way 
there & insted of going a long down there they got to come 
over here & see if may be they isent some sour crout laying 
a round lose. 

Well of corse we aint in no danger as long is we mind our 
own busness but its going to be a pretty stiff proppi- 
sishon for me to mind my own busness when theys a hole 
lot of dutch mens struting a round. prof. Baker says 
pretty soon we will get our pass sports that you got to have 
when you want to get some wheres else in europe from where 
your at & I says why shouldent we get them right a way & 
get out of here now? & then we wont half to worry a bout 
minding our own busness when the dutch men gets here 
but he says they aint no trains runing over to Austin & we 
will may be half to hire a taxi cab or a horse & buggy or 
some thing & before we can do that we will half to find 1 of 
them things & then borry enough money off the america 
counsil to pay for it because they wont trust no body for 
nothing over here now & not even Minnie cant start no 
charge acct. 

Prof. Baker says we aint in no danger of geting struck 
by no canon balls because the mare of the town aint going 
to try & stop the dutch men from comeing in here & I wisht 
I was the mare of the town because I would give them the 
fight of there life & I bet they wouldent never get in here 
if I was the mare of the town. I guess you seen me handle 
dutch men before this eh Eddy? & if it wasent for geting 
Minnie & prof. Baker in trouble I would give them a battle 
mare or no mare because I aint never seen no dutch man 
yet that wouldent quit when I went after them. But on 
acct. of Minnie & prof. Baker I got to mind my own bus- 
ness & not start no trouble but the dutch men better not 
try & start nothing with me or they will get the worst of it. 
I dont half to tell you that Ed. Your Bro. 

L. M. BuRNS. 


2 
BRUSSELS, BELL. Aug. , 

RO. EDDY. Well Ed. this is a grate place for 

theys as many storys a round here is they . 


massonic temple. The latest story they got now | 
here is that the dutch men has tooken Liege & th 
the same thing a wk. a go but it wasent right thatt 
now its the right dope so how can a man tell wh 
going to beleive They cant Ed & thats all they 
When they tell so many diffrunt storys you cant te 
to beleive & which to not beleive & Ive quit we 
bout it & let them beleive what they want to & 
make no diffrunts to me any way because the dut 
cant do nothing to us even if they come here where 
& may be they aint comeing after all because t] 
a bout them comeing may be wrong if the other 
wrong. 7 

Any way we would be all o k Ed if we wase 
near broke & wear runing so shy that we cant 
more in joying our self but got to save up all we go 
our fair from Austin to england & ve 


to get some more in england to buy ou 
acrost the ocean & I dont know 
going to borry it off of but prof. B 
hes got friends over there who we eai 
of & I wisht we could start right ne 
cant get a hold of no horse & bug 
cab to take us to Austin & prof. B 
we should ought to start out & wa 
acct. of Minnies feet hurting her 
couldent do that & I told prof. B: 
was in a hurry to go a head by hims 
says no we would all stick to gathel 
prof. Bakers afrade he might may ber 
them storys of mine if he was to goo 
us & he sure does like them storys Ed 
eats them up. 
Well Eddy theys nothing much 
bout wile wear just here waiting & I 
you know the minut I have any ney 
est regards to Kate. 
Your Bro., Larry M.B 
BRUSSELS, BELL. Aug. 22 
AR BRO. EDDY. Talk a be 
men Ed. I dident know they wa 
in the world & all the dutch men th 
of walked threw here yest. & to-day. 
surenderd the town to the dutch m 
they wasent no exitemunt a bout it h 
the town is yrs. like they says to u 
that time the elks had the conver 
denver. & the dutch men just coi 
tookit but I dident have no idear they 
so many of them but I thot they m 
be a couple thousend but no they b 
ing threw here for 2 hole days orm 
been walking a round in circuls & th 
is comeing threw now that was threy 
& you cant proove it by me becaus 
look a like but prof. Baker says ni 
diffrunt & he says theys a lot more 
havent seen but any way Ive sa 
to see & if I dont never see an othe 
all my life I can still say I seen enough & whe 
a gang of them to gather & all looking just al 
think theyd get all balled up & none of them 
he was himself or some body else. f 
People use to say I & you looked a like Ed & th 
giveing you none the worst of it but how wo 
to look like a bout a million other dutch m 
walking a long & you wouldent know weat 
here ora mile ahead. There all going to paris 
says but they wont be enough hotels & bordi 
take care of them all when they get there & if 
Id make some of them go some wheres else be 
all of them will want the same things to eat Ir 
pretsils & you cant expect no 1 town to have 
them things a round to feed the hole Germ. 2 
But Id like to own 1 of them paris brey 
prof. Baker says I want to be care full what 
letter a bout the dutch men because there 
hold of the letters & read them & might may be g 
I will be care full & I dont half to tell you what 
them any way do I Eddy because I & you think 
thing a bout the dutch men & any body that 
share of them can have it & besides I guess they V 
dare open no letters because I would get the | I 
after them & its a peneteniary ofense. 
Prof. Baker says they will leave some of the 
solders here in this town to take care of it wile 4 
them gos on down to paris & I guess he knows 
talking a bout because hes been talking to so 
dutch officers in dutch & they give him the do 
dont see why does any of them want to stay he 
they should ought to because we was geting @ 
before the dutch men ever come here & just as) 
are now & may be better & as far is Im consern 
all go down to paris or Pittsburgh or any 


a 
} 

[ nind to. but we cant do nothing a bout getting 
here till theyve all went threw & things is quited 
will let you know when we get ready to start & 
te our kindest. 
. BRUSSELS, BELL, Aug. 24. 19.14. 
EDDY. Well Eddy wear all fixed up & prof. 
ver done it & wear going to get out of here tom- 
r next day & the dutch men is going to send us 
Austin in a auto mobile & it wont cost us nothing 
saker done pretty good to get it fixed up & he done 
king to the dutch officers in there own languige. 
some of them is pretty nice fellows & a couple of 
en over to the U S & knows some people he knows 
lows hes been talking to is officers thats left here 
srussels & theyve got a hole lot of solders left here 
nto help gard the town but all them dutch men or 
of them that went threw here is pretty near down 
wy this time & the 1s thats here is just men that 
g no wheres & prof. Baker says they aint going 
0 body. 

if them talks america he says & hes frammed it 
\& Minnie to meet 1 of them tommorow & the 4 
ding to have a little party on the dutch man & I 
‘get some thing to eat out of it because we aint 
t you could call crowding our stumick & if it 
i prof. Baker laying in a stock of crackers and 
bread when he herd the dutch men was comeing 
be up against it but its pretty near all over now 
s here dutch man that wear going to have the 
he 1 thats going to send us to Austin & theyll be 
| eat for us there because they aint been no war 
|) way & besides we wont only stay there till its 
the boat to go. 

aker says this dutch man is all o k & as nice aman 
it to meat & may be he aint realy no dutch man 
tixed up in the army some ways but his names 
how ever you spell it so I guess hes a dutch man 
ty hes got a dutch name but if he sets up the 
\ves us some thing to wash it down I wont care if 
h man or a hunk or what is he. 

‘ill staying in the hotel where we was before all 
off & the eating was all o k before all this come 
(w the hotels full of dutch officers & solders & 
lost evry thing they is to eat & the sooner we get 
» & some wheres else so much the better. But if 
2t out of here & on the way home pretty quick 
be no chance for me to be home for the primerys 
Lwant to get home before Louis Shaffers played 
janes on the cash rejister. Eh Ed. 

Your Bro., Larry M. Burns. 


Your Bro. 
L. M. Burns. 


& 
| ag 

' BRUSSELS, BELL. Aug. 26. 19.14. 
DDY. Here I am Eddy hideing & I dont know 
going to happen to me & I cant tell you where 
fat because some of them dutch men might get 
jhis letter & open it & I dont even know will I 
jmaled but if I dont never get out of here a live 
dy should male this letter you will know what 
)what them dutch men done to me. Heres what 


Out a Gun §& I Had to 
Get Up & Holler It 
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come off Eddy & we should ought to 
knew better then trust a dutch man 
& look what we got for it. 

This here Klinke the dutch officer 
that promussed to give us some thing 
to eat come up to I & Minnies room 
in the hotel yest. am & I & Minnie 
& prof. Baker was all seting in there 
talking & this here Klinke knocks & 
we says come in & in he come & says 
did we want to have lunch with him 
& he talked america just as good as 
I or you & we says sure we would 
have lunch with him because we was 
hungry is a bare & prof. Baker inter- 
duced I & Minnie to him & he says 
he was please to meet us & then we 
went down stares all to gather to the 
dinning room of the hotel. They was 
an other dutch officer there & we was 
interduced to him & set down & 
ordered some thing to eat & you can 
bet I ordered some thing to Eddy 
because my stumick felt like the col- 
liseem & I ordered evry ching lay 
could think of & wile we was waiting ~ 
for them to bring in the stuff we or- 
dered this here Klinke calls 1 of the 
solders & says some thing to him in 
dutch & pretty soon he comes back 
with some wine & I wisht you could 
of seen me go to it & any way we eat & drink & set there 
all p m & was haveing a real time but I might of knew them 
2 officers wasent right & I will tell you what come off. 

1 of them says he had it fixed up that they was to bea 
auto mobile to take us to Austin a bout 5 oclock & we might 
is well in joy our self till then & so we set there & I bet I 
must of drink 4 or 5 qts but you know it dont never faze 
me Ed & I was allo k & finely prof. Baker says mr. Burns 
should ought to entertane us with 1 of his storys & Minnie 
Says you better not get Larry started because he dont 
never know when to stop & I says I guess I know when to 
stop all right & Klinke says sure goa head & tell us a story 
because theys nothing I like better than a good story & 
prof. Baker says well this old boy dont never tell nothing 
but good 1s & he had me right there at that eh Ed. 

I dident want to tell no story but they coxed me & I 
finely says to my self well why not do some thing for them 
because they been treating us pretty good so I told them 1 
or 2 & I told them the 1 a bout the pick nick & I thot they 
would all bust laughing even prof. Baker who herd it before 
but he dident laugh no harder then them dutch officers & 
finely they says is all your storys a bout irish men & dont 
you know none a bout dutch men & I says sure I know a 
hole lot of them a bout dutch men & then I told them the 1 
a bout the 2 dutch men quarling over there wife & it went 
good & they hollered for more & then the trouble beggun 
& I will tell you how it come off. 

I guess you may be herd the story Ed because I told it 
a couple times & I dont know weather you was there or not 
but any way heres the story & its a bout a dutch man that 


Ed I Walked Over 1-2 the Way From Brussets Here & I 
Dident Have Nothing to Eat the Hole Trip Accept Just 
a Couple Peaces of Bread That I Beged Off of Farmers 
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use to keep come- 
ing in to a place 
that was ran by a 
irish man & when 
hed get afew drinks 
under his belt he 
use to holler hock 
the kiser & that 
means hurah for the 
kiser in dutch. & 
evry time this here 
dutch man would 
get a few drinks un- 
der his belt he would 
holler hock the kiser 
& he use to keep 
comeing in to the 
irish mans place & 
hollering that evry 
time he got a few 
under his belt. 

So 1 night the 
dutch man was 
broke & he come in 
to the irish mans 
place all lit up & 
¢ says would theirish 
man stand him off 
for a drink & the 
irish man says no 
you bought all your 
drinks some wheres else tonight so you can go some wheres 
else & get stood off for an other 1 & the dutch man says 
I cant get stood off no wheres else & the irish man says 
well you cant get nothing here & the dutch man says will 
you lend me the money & then I can go some wheres else 
& get the drink & wont bother you no more & the irish man 
says how much money do you want & the dutch man says 
just a dime thats all. & then the irish man says if you dont 
want to borry more then a dime why dont you hock the 
kiser? 

Well Ed that dident make no hit like I thot it would 
& they wasent no body done no laughing not even prof. 
Baker & they wasent nothing said for a bout 1 min. & then 
this here other officer that I dont know his name gotup & 
grabs me by the sholder & says come a long with me I want 
to see you out side & they wasent nothing I could do but 
go a long with him & prof. Baker got up & was comeing a 
long with us & the officer told him to set down where he 
was at & mind his own busness & then I seen it was serius & 
the dutch man was good & sore & heres what come off Ed. 

He took me out side where they was a bunch of dutch 
solders & then he says to me that was a good story you 
told wasent it & I dident say nothing & he says the irish 
man got the best of the dutch man in that story dident 
he & I dident say nothing back & he says well heres 
where the dutch men gets back & then he hollers to a 
couple of them solders & says some thing to them in dutch 
& then he says these here solders will take care of you 
& then he left me & them 2 solders grabed me & what do 
you think they done Ed. 

They throwed me in to a corner of the yard of 
the hotel that there useing for a jale & there I was 
locked up with some other prissoners & couldent 
get out & I says to the solders you better leave me 
out of here before you get your self in trouble & 
they just laughed & beat it out of the room & left 
me there. : 

Well Eddy the prissoners in there was all Bell- 
jums or french men or some thing & they couldent 
under stand what I says to them & I couldent make 
no head or tale out of what they says to me & so 
they wasent no body I could talk to. I dident know 
what was comeing off & I must of set there a hour 
wondring what was they going to do with me & 
then this here officer not Klinke but the other 1 
come in with 1 of the solders & come up to me & 
says some thirig to the solder in dutch & then he 
Says to me may be youd like to know what wear 
going to do & I says it dont make no diffrunts to 
me what are you going to do & he says no I supose 
not but any way Im going to tell you & this is it. 

Evry hour from now to morning you got to get 
up & stand on your feet & holler hock the kiser & 
the gard here will come & tell you when its time for 
you to holler & if you miss a hour with out hollering 
your going to get shot as a spy & I says you know 
I aint no spy & you better be care full what you 
do to me or uncle Sam will get after you & he says 
uncle Sam wouldent never miss you because hes 
got a hole lot of jokers & I says what have you did 
with my wife & prof. Baker & he says Imnot runing 
your wife or prof. Baker & I got enough to keep 
track of with out worring a bout them. 

Then he left me & went away from me & they 
wasent nothing more come off till finely the gard’ 
come up & says some thing in dutch & I couldent 

(Continued on Page 41) 
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The New Freedom 


ASHINGTON persists in the view that until very 

recently business in the United States was a sort of 
sleeping beauty under the spell of a malignant witch. 
That it was not free in any respect worth mentioning is 
constantly iterated there. Writing to Secretary McAdoo 
on the inauguration of the Federal Reserve Banks, and 
referring to “small groups of men” who, in his opinion, 
controlled credit, the President said: ‘‘The control of all 
big business and, by consequence, of all little business, 
was, for the most part, potentially if not actually in their 
hands.” 

The banking act was to make credit free. The tariff and 
antitrust acts were to make all other domestic business free. 
Later, the Government shipping bill was to make foreign 
commerce free. 

We wonder what business man, big or little, anywhere in 
the United States has within his own experience a solitary 
fact corresponding with this picture of the nation’s busi- 
ness, shackled, strait-jacketed, and controlled from end 
to end. What business man supposes that, in ordinary 
circumstances, he can get credit at a bank now on terms 
any different from those he could have had before the 
bank act was passed? Before war demoralized the world’s 
shipping, what exporter could not find a ship to carry his 
goods to any market? In the International Harvester 
case and the Steel Corporation case we have direct testi- 
mony that competitors were not unfairly oppressed. The 
field was as free to them as though there had been no big 
concern in it. 

Where is the solitary merchant or manufacturer who is 
sensible that his business is any freer than it was in 1912? 


Political Principles 


TATESMEN profess to believe that the public cherishes 

a great many political principles; but we suppose the 
number of basic theories respecting government to which 
it attaches any importance whatever is very small. Per- 
haps the most fundamental principle of the Constitution, 
for example, is the division of government powers into 
legislative, executive and judicial. We imagine the pub- 
lic does not care a rap about that. All the impassioned 
warnings against encroachment by the executive on the 
legislative branch have never roused a flutter of public 
interest, so far as we have been able to see. 

That the judiciary has wandered pretty far into the 
legislative field is patent. The public has shown some 
interest in that, but of a rather lukewarm character. In 
Colorado it was proposed by constitutional amendment to 
make newspapers subject to the public-utility law and 
supervision of the state. As a matter of political principle 
that was rather startling, for theoretically a press the busi- 
ness affairs of which were subject to a political board could 
not be free. Though the proposal was defeated, consider- 
ably less than half of the voters took the trouble to express 
any opinion about it. 

Probably the public knew well enough that if the news- 
papers were subject to a board they would control the 
board; so no harm would be done. How a thing is likely 
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to work in given cases is what interests the public. If it 
can get, on the whole, better service out of a President 
than out of a House of Representatives, it will bother 
little about the principles involved. 


Statute Book and Plow 


N THREE historic years—observes the National City 

Bank, of New York, in a circular to customers—a great 
wheat crop in the United States, coincident with an unu- 
sual foreign demand, has furnished the impetus for pros- 
perity here. The years are: 1878, when big wheat exports 
easily tided the country over resumption of specie pay- 
ments; 1891, when, in spite of the Baring failure of the 
year before, which demoralized financial England, they 
produced our boom of the succeeding year; and 1898, 
when, after several years of almost continuous gold exports 
and hard times, they reversed the situation and initiated 
the most remarkable expansion the country has ever known. 

And by some hyperbole we may say that wheat saved 
our lives in 1914, for the big exports of that cereal, more 
than any other one thing, straightened out our foreign 
exchanges and enabled us to recover from the muddle into 
which the war threw us. It is on the plow rather than on 
the statute book that we finally depend. 


What About Meat? 


ik IS reported that meat is cheaper in Germany than 
before the war; and this is quite probable. Grain is 
dearer. A farmer may make more, therefore, by selling 
his immature meat animals and his grain than by holding 
the animals and feeding the grain. It begins to be a fairly 
debatable question whether high-priced grain does not 
automatically decrease the supply of meat animals by 
inducing the slaughter of young stock. 

The farm value of corn, as reported by the Department 
of Agriculture, in 1899 and the four preceding years aver- 
aged twenty-six cents a bushel. Since then the price of 
corn and other grain has been pretty steadily advancing; 
and the supply of meat animals in this country has been 
pretty steadily decreasing—not only relatively to popu- 
lation but absolutely. In the last census period the num- 
ber of cattle dropped by nine million head, or almost 
one-fifth. In other big meat-producing countries herds 
have been stationary or declining. 

Of course the price of cattle and hogs should be a prod- 
uct of the prices of forage and grain, and, in a general way, 
it is; but with dear grain and dear meat there seems to 
be a constant tendency to kill young stock and so finally 
reduce the meat supply. At any rate, world experience in 
the last fifteen years fairly raises the question of such a 
constant tendency. 

Prairie chickens and venison were rather common 
articles of diet twenty-five years ago. A little farther back 
buffaloes were plentiful. Possibly beef cattle are on the 
way to join those virtually vanished creatures. If there is 
more money in killing the young, extinguishment of the 
herds is only a matter of time. 

Of course we can get on very nicely with fish and chicken, 
as a considerable part of Europe already does. 


Merchandising Public Documents 


Ee output of the Government Printing Office, at 
Washington, represents a yearly expenditure of many 
millions of dollars—not only in the cost of printing and 
binding but in the investigating and editing that have gone 
into the various reports. A rather considerable part of 
this output is really valuable. 

As to many topics of current moment very interesting 
and authoritative information is derivable from Govern- 
mentreports; but the Government might do more to render 
this information available. Its documents may be con- 
sulted in the larger public libraries or obtained from the 
Superintendent of Documents at small cost. 

The first course is open only to those in touch with a 
large library and is less convenient than having the docu- 
ment in one’s possession. The second involves delay, 
correspondence, and the bother of buying a postal order. 
Why does not the Government put its documents on sale 
at public libraries? 


How Mad is Germany? 


LEARNED man who spent many years in the German 

Empire maintains, in a readable book, that it is quite 
mad because its mind is possessed by a crazy notion of 
dominating Europe, or the world. It is by no means diffi- 
cult to make out an argument in the affirmative by quoting 
utterances of men and journals that may be supposed to 
represent some considerable part of German thought. 

It seems quite probable that an inclination to dally with 
the fatuous dream of conquest did possess some portion of 
the German mind. A new nation, which had risen in less 
than a hundred years from a very low estate to a very high 
one, the most dramatic steps in its rise being coincident 
with two swift, victorious wars, may have been somewhat 
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taken by the notion that it was a latter-day chosen 
whose most dependable instrument was the swot 
impossible to say now how extensive the idea of ar 
national superiority, to be vindicated by military y 
may have been last July. 

However, there is some interesting evidence that 
extensively held now. The Berlin correspondent 
Chicago Daily News has gathered statements fron 
many representative Germans, and every one ¢ 
repudiates the idea of a Napoleonic Fatherland. 5 
say Germany’s ideal is peace with honor; that sh 
only in self-defense, and never thought of fights 
other purpose. 

Probably these Daily News expressions are qui 
cal. However seriously Bernhardi may have bee 
last summer, months of futile and vastly destructin 
ing must have tended powerfully to put him at 
discount with all intelligent Germans. ‘ 


Our Own Little Troubles 


ECENTLY the latest war bulletins in a dail 
paper ran as follows: Dunkirk bombarded f 
air, many killed; Germans claim important | 
Poland; Two hundred thousand Indian troops an 
the field; Eastern Ohio coal-mine operators annou 
all strikers who fail to report for work at seven 
to-morrow morning will be summarily evict 
company houses. . 
The West Virginia coal strike, the Michigar 

strike and the Colorado coal strike are tolerab 
public recollection—each exhibiting,in its tiny el 
ples of hate, stupidity, ruthlessness and violence 
of pretty much the same quality as the more € 

examples across the water. And, on the wh 

about as helpless before these domestic war pheno 
before the foreign ones. ’ 
* 


Senators as Jobmongers 


ERIODICALLY the Senate chamber resou 

eloquent complaints of executive trespass on 1 
lative branch of government, but there is really nc 
that side of the account to correspond with bald le 
usurpation of the selection of executive officers. 

If there is any virtue at all in division of poi 
President should certainly control the executiv 
ment. As chief of that department, he should | 
subordinates; but the power of choosing has virt 
taken away from him. The Senate insists on 
insists with a unanimity and pertinacity that areu 
in regard to any other of its functions. It has I 
the law that senators shall select the executive ¢ 
their respective states; and, so far, it has beat 
President who took issue with it. 

Of course this corrupts the public service, for: 
tor’s choice is almost invariably dictated by consi 
of his own political fortunes. 

Every President, as chief of his party, is intere 
legislative program that he thinks is for the best 
of the country. A hostile Senate could block any, 
tration measure; and every President is loath to 
his right to select executive officers, because |] 
vengeful Senate will wreck his legislative prograr 
means, in plain language, that the Senate cares 
its jobs than it does for the good of the country. 

That this jobmongering corrupts the Senate t 
the public service seems evident. The point isi 
enough to warrant a fight—in which, we believe 
dent with sufficient pugnacity to make the issue 


Questions of the Day 


eget ee who speaks or writes on import 
tions of the day should lay off now and ther 
up familiarly with some typical examples of the 
of American citizens. A sociable gathering of : 
do very well, or a lodge meeting in a country 
company of workmen over their noontime tin dir 
He should do this for the humbling purpose ‘ 
what very small space his important questio 
occupy in the public mind—or, if you prefer, 
little public mind there really is. 

At the outbreak of a European war, or J 
national or state election, or just after some ext 
and sensational happening, the public mind f 
speak; and nearly everybody is talking abou 
public event. At nearly all other times the really! 
questions of the day are whether hog cholera hé 
in the township, or how they are getting on 
state road, or what is the prospect for anot 
ning factory, or concerning the strike in the 

In congressional cloakrooms, in newspaper 0 
in some city clubs, burning questions of the 
nestly and constantly debated. The people t 
away are really thinking of those questio 
a fortnight—and then, very often, with onl} 
interest. 


| retail business said to one of his 
ior partners one day: 
lownstairs and tell Brown that I 
x to give him a partnership interest 
usiness. The agreement is ready 


» junior partner went down and 
ywn, who thus became another 
wtner without the investment of a 
his own. A few years previously 
ad come into the store as a book- 
nd had worked into the duties of 
man. And now, when his salary 
hed five thousand dollars, he was 
' given an earning power of two 
thousand dollars a year! 

twas a qualified partnership sub- 
Tmination at any one-year period 
tion of the senior partner. Brown 
nat each year he would pay back 
irters of his profits to apply on his 
Ty interest. But on the other 
‘senior partner agreed to pay him 
h when the agreement ended. 
his partnership had been unso- 
Brown scarcely knew the senior 
‘ad hadn’t been in his office a dozen 
or, after he became a partner, did 
me on an acquaintance. Some- 
‘months he and the senior partner 
xchange a word. 

at Brown did was this: As credit 
stion manager he kept the credit 
ler one-twentieth of one per cent. 
it of the men in that house the 
*tner was, and is, a mystery; a 
silent man ordinarily, but whose 
n flash and strike with the power 
ig; aman so concentrated in his 
‘that he passes even his junior 
Without greetings; a man who 
y in large figures and sweeps 
yy from him; a man whose eyes 
‘whose voice does not invite. 

ne established the business he 
i that his greatest difficulty lay 
Teity of men who, actuated by 
‘inherent traits, would do their 
verly. He went in too deeply, 
iany things to his organization. This failed him. 
\ off his partners by violent methods, earned a 
‘for cruelty by the way hescattered the remainder 
hless organization and crawled like a lion into his 
ned, but the absolute master. 

us lair he looked forth with a new viewpoint. 
‘ewhere among the great multitude of indiffer- 
‘petent and visionless men he knew he could pick 
here a man of the caliber he wanted. Hundreds 
ne and went, and scarcely any of them realized 
thief’s misanthropic eyes were watching them 
2epholes of his den. What he wanted must come 
asly or he wouldn’t consider it sufficient for his 
While he watched he saw most of his executives 
bout waiting to be given orders. He saw scores 
leloafing the instant supervision was withdrawn. 
big jobs down to the little ones, he saw things 
z. All this angered him and made him cynical. 


Results the Things That Count 


"occasion, in those early years, an executive of 
ank entered the chief’s office to tell about the 
tee of a mailing clerk who had lost a check by 
hrowing it away with an envelope. 
Want to hear why you and your clerks can’t get 
S$ through safely,” he broke in sharply. ‘Get 
y and quit—both of you!” 
tt there was an unwritten law which said that 
tief required was not methods but results; and 
nly things that penetrated his inner sanctum— 
m he ordered otherwise—were the concisely 
rts. There were no more conversaziones; 
d there a discerning young man sprang up who 
ke burdens from the shoulders of the chief, 
ten the chief had found his men who would do 
, under their own steam, he developed into a 
ral by turning them into junior partners and 
Tn this way he built up the wings of his army. 
ed—not by dictating little policies or by petty 
‘setting the goals. He told the generals under 
M must accomplish in the aggregate. 
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What the Chief Required Was Not Methods but Results 


Brown was one of these men and I have his story as he 
told it to me himself. But Brown’s story is merely one of 
a series of extraordinary romances, each one of which re- 
flects the senior partner as the one tremendous personality 
of the business. 

And yet, so subtle and fugitive is this personality that 
you can’t get at it until you dig into the lives of the junior 
partners. Even then you have to go back and connect up 
again with the senior partner. You have to picture him 
there, grim, mysterious and silent in his unapproachable 
retreat, watching the moves his men are making under 
him. 

At first you always see him as the tyrant, the man 
without emotions, pitiless and lonely in his menacing power. 
But as you study his junior partners he begins to soften. 
Every one of those junior partners stands for the highest 
ideals in some particular type of human quality—and the 
senior partner hunted out all of them and put them there! 

Now go back: There was a young man in the house, one 
Smith, who had.come up along a route different from 
Brown’s. He began as a stock boy in the wholesale depart- 
ment. By nature he was a careful worker and liked 
methodical ways of doing things. It was his delight to 
classify the goods on the shelves so that he could put his 
hand on anything almost instantly. Consequently the 
work of his department was materially improved. Some 
of his associates called him a plodder, but presently he was 
advanced to take charge of another stock. The fact of the 
matter was that he had simply done his work right without 
being kept under pressure. He had supplied the pressure 
himself. 

The senior partner, of course, didn’t even know he 
existed. 

After a while, when he had moved up several notches, he 
had the management of an important department. He 
had extended that pressure under which he worked to the 
men under him. I can best draw a picture of him by quot- 
ing an episode told me by a certain man who is now at the 
head of a business of his own, but who for years was an 
executive of this house: 

“After I had served for a time as an office boy in the 
wholesale, I was put in one of the stocks under Smith. 


Voolley 


I was green and scant of dignity, and some 
of the people in the house made me the 
butt of jokes and bullying. My work 
often required me to go to other depart- 
ments, where I encountered a vast amount 
of indifference and neglect of duty. Things 
didn’t run as smoothly as they did in 
Smith’s department. The very character 
of the men seemed different. Smith was 
fine-grained by nature, disliked vulgarity 
and profanity, and had many high stand- 
ards. He wouldn’t have any man under 
him who didn’t measure up to his demands. 

“One day I was sent to a certain depart- 
ment to get some goods and was gone so 
long that on my return I was severely 
rebuked by the man immediately over me. 
I was afraid of being discharged, so I went 
straight to Smith and told him that I was 
being unjustly blamed; that I didn’t think 
the men in other departments should be 
allowed to impede our own department or 
to swear at us. Then I quoted the words 
that had been spoken to me by a slipshod 
nincompoop who posed as a salesman up in 
the flannels: 

“*You go to hell! I’ll get those goods 
for you when I’m ready to get them!’ 

““Come with me,’ said Smith.” 


Smith on the Warpath 


“HE DIDN’T really have any control 
over the other department, but he 
and I went over there, and I never heard 
before or since such a stinging arraignment 
as Smith gave that fellow. In afew words 
he gave a master summary of the devious 
art of incompetence and neglect of duty. 
Then I led him round to various men who 
had retarded the routine of our department, 
and the things he handed those chaps made 
them marked men. Then he turned to me: 

“How old are you?’ 

“«Seventeen.’ 

““Where do you live? What do you do 
with your time outside of business hours? 
What do you read? Do you go to church? 
Do you smoke? Do you drink? Would 

you like to go downstairs to work?’ 

“He poured the questions at me. 

“Next day I did go downstairs, and this was the begin- 
ning of my rise with the house.” 

It was somewhere along about this time that the senior 
partner, alwayssilently watching and analyzing his reports, 
discovered Smith as a man who had this curious faculty of 
picking exceptionally capable young men here and there 
about the establishment and boosting them along into 
better jobs. But, more than this, the tabulated results 
from Smith’s department always seemed to have a thrill of 
their own—they always talked in relatively large figures. 

So one day Smith was made a virtual superintendent 
over the employment department, because this ability to 
make men do things right was one quality that stood very 
high in the estimation of the chief. 

Smith did not go to the senior partner and ask what sort 
of men and boys should be employed. He was a keen 
young man—keen enough to know that his cue was to do 
the thing. He set out to build up the best organization he 
could, or, rather, to supply the material for it. He knew 
what the chief’s axiom was: That few men ever do any- 
thing right. It was his job to find the men who would come 
the nearest to doing it—to find a few men, at least, who 
really would do things right of their own volition. Then, 
for the great mass of employees who must of necessity be 
subjected to petty bossing, it was his job to set up rigid 
rules and standards. He would have to do the thinking 
for them and the commanding, and thus take a mighty 
burden off the senior partner. 

Here is an example of one of his standards: 

A salesman who had been with the wholesale house 
many years went to him. 

“Mr. Smith,” he said, “‘men have been promoted over 
my head. I think I’m entitled to a better show.” 

“Well, let’s see about it,’”’ said Smith. “Do you own 
your own home?”’ 

“e No.” 

“What investments have you?” 

“None. I’ve never been able to make investments— 
salary too small.” 

“Aha!” said Smith. “If you cannot manage such 
things for yourself, how can you do them for the house?” 
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is made only from first quality 
grapes—select, vine-ripened 
Concords—the choice of the 
crop, grown in the famous 
Chautauqua Grape Belt. 


Only the pure juice of one 
light crush goes into Red Wing. 
So it reaches your glass just as 
it left the grape, rich, sweet, 
full-flavored. 


Unchanged 
Unadulterated 
Unfermented 


When you buy grape juice 
ask for Red Wing — insist on 
the brand that insures the ut- 
most in purity, quality and 
grapey flavor. 


If your dealer is unable to supply 
you, send us his name and address 
and $3.00, and we will ship you a 
trial case of a dozen pints by pre- 
paid express to any point East of 
the Rockies, or for 10c we will mail 
you a sample four ounce bottle. 


Write for booklet containing rec- 
ipes for many grape delicacies that 
delight both guests and home folks. 
It’s free. 


Manufactured by 


Puritan Food Products Co., Inc. 
Fredonia, New York 
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This, indeed, was a reflection of the 
senior partner himself, who never took an 
employee into his own magic circle of profits 
who had not shown, in his own private 
affairs, evidence of keen business ability. 
Smith, when drawing a salary of eight 
thousand dollars, lived on two thousand 
and had developed a habit of shrewd real- 
estate investment. 

In certain directions the espionage out- 
side of the business was as strict as it was 
within. Then Smith invented a way of his 
own for checking any tendency his execu- 
tives might have toward the ‘“‘bighead.” 

A certain man tells this of himself: 

“T was occupying a fairly good position 
with the house and drawing twenty-five 
hundred dollars a year. Still, I had a no- 
tion that I was worth twice that, and I 
made up my mind to go out for another job 
if I didn’t pull down a big raise. 

‘While I was getting my nerve to tackle 
Smith, an office boy brought me word that 
Smith wanted to see me. I went down 
feeling pretty shaky and wondering what 
he might have on me. He always had a 
way about him that made you feel he had 
something up his sleeve. But about all he 
said was this: ; 

“«Well, your yearisaboutup. Wouldyou 
like to stay another year, or do you think 
you can better yourself somewhere else?’ 

“By George, it was clear enough that 
Smith didn’t regard me as any great asset 
to the business. He practically fired me 
right there and hired me back at twenty- 
five hundred dollars a year. 

“Well, sir, I got to wondering afterward 
why Smith had done the thing that way, 
and if he really had anything on me. That 
led me into some self-analysis, and I began 
to size up the things I had done and hadn’t 
done for the house. I got next to myself, 
and a few years later I was drawing six 
thousand dollars.” 


The Swift Rise of Jones 


The same thing was done with most of 
the executives. They were rehired every 
year, on a basis that really kept them all 
the time as probationers, giving their best. 
And that was exactly the basis on which 
the senior partner took his junior partners. 

One day, in the midst of this sort of 
thing, the senior partner sent word to 
Smith: 

“‘T have decided to give you a partner- 
ship interest.” 

He didn’t do this because he loved 
Smith as a man, or because he hobnobbed 
with Smith—because the senior partner 
didn’t do either of these things. He took 
Smith into partnership solely because 
Smith had taken from his shoulders a great 
load. He knew that Smith wouldn’t go 
on forever getting such results for a salary 
of ten thousand dollars a year. He would 
hunt a better job, or get into business for 
himself. He was one of those rare and 
valuable human jewels—purely from a 
money standpoint—who come pretty close 
to doing things right without asking some- 
body else to do the thinking. 

So Smith got five per cent of the profits 
and is a wealthy man to-day. 

Still another young man, one Jones, 
entered the group by way of the retail 
house. They put him back of the counter, 
selling dress goods. Apparently he was 
quite a commonplace young chap, small of 
stature, undemonstrative and a poor talker. 
As a salesman he didn’t make any impres- 
sion at all. But he had a mathematical 
mind and he had some singularly original 
ideas about keeping track of turnover. He 
wanted to know why certain goods sold 
so much faster than other goods, and he 
worked out, in his idle moments, some as- 
tonishing figures as to the cost of handling 
“stickers.” 

The result was that this very ordinary 
young man was put in charge of the de- 
partment. Then he was taken over to the 
wholesale end of the business, and it wasn’t 
long before he was managing a group of 
minor departments. To these he began to 
adapt his ideas of turnover. His reports 
showed a jump of fifty per cent in profits. 

Presently the lion, in his solitary retreat, 
bestirred himself. Jones was suddenly 
elevated to the management of a group of 
important departments. Through one of 
the junior partners a brief message was 
taken to him from the senior partner: 

“In these departments the net profits 
for the coming year are estimated at such 
and such a figure!” 

Now in the ordinary small drygoods 
store the stock is quite likely to be looked 
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upon as a lump sum, to be tur 
three times or more a year. But) 
were to ask the proprietor how man 
he turned his dress goods, for inst 
might not be able to tell you. | 
stores the records show the turn 
more or less detail. But Jones» 
beyond the ordinary methods eyer 
stores. His methods of analyzing 
and recording it sometimes extend 
to single articles. At any rate, he 
groups down pretty small. With 
tempting to be literal I might il 
his system this way: 
Dress goods: Divided into “sto 
subdivisions. 
One of these stocks: Black dress 
Black dress goods again divided 
and cotton. : 
Black cotton dress goods divi 
many ramifications; and so on d 
line. - 
Ordinarily, so-called turnover, ni 
how many times a year it may be 
plished, doesn’t preclude the accu 
of “stickers,” because new goods: 
bought all the time while many a 
stock may not turn over at all. ao 
covered a huge mass of stuff that he 
on the shelves. Through his minut 
of turnover he eliminated this sort 
cut down the stock investment 
showed the buyers how to buy opp¢ 
and inright quantities, and tabulate 
comparative records, a lot of newi 
tion bearing on markets. + 
Deep in his private office the seni 
ner got the concentrated reports | 
results. Perhaps he called Jonesin 
and offered suggestions. But myi 
tion is that this was decidedly the ex 
It was Jones who did the thing. | 
Yet was it? i 
As you study each grand divisio 
business you are inclined to thi 
Brown, Smith and Jones and thi 
are the men who built this huge mé 
house. But when you take the 1 
a whole the senior partner looms it 
ful supremacy. It was his genius t 
ceived the whole tremendous plot. 
he who discovered these men anc 
them out of the vast multitudes of 
humanity. It was he who stood b 
said to them: ‘‘Don’t come to me! 
do it!’’ In every act of these juni 
ners you see the senior partner 
Without him the thing would ne 
been staged. * 
And of course Jones is a partne 
worth more than one million doll: 
not an old man either. . | 
When Carpets Wouldn't 


Quite a good many years ago the 
into Jones’ office another very | 
young man. There doesn’t seem te 
thing extraordinary about any of tl 
viewed from the standpoint of lo 
and talk. But this young man’s | 
ity lay in his imagination. Jone 
didn’t seem to have any ‘magi 
worked wholly in figures. The 
man, Black, was not an adept in 
matical merchandising, but his fae 
was always roaming about on theo 
asit were. It was this quality th 
assistant merchandise manager f0 ; 

One day Jones was very sad, 
figured the turnover in all kin 
down to the utmost refinem 
couldn’t locate any opportunity f 
Carpets were a drug on the mai 
mills were turning out vast quant 
all the stores carried big stock 
were away down. Those were ¢ 
people had softwood floors, and 
trouble finding a house with a rug 

“All carpets are stickers,” 
Jones. e. 
“Then why not jump in with 
asked Black. ‘‘We’ve got a gre 
nity, right here in this town, with! 

Jones tried to prove with his 4 
that the idea was sheer nonsense 
ended, as usual, by getting son 
vision from Black’s imaginatio 
up his mind to try out rugs. T 
that this house created a rug 
own city, educated the pe 
rugs, drilled hardwood floors in 
of builders—and showed hand 
to the chief. While other de 
ridiculing rugs and pushing ca 
any profit, this house was ma 
profit on rugs of four or five 
cent. 

Black was eternally exploring 
for new opportunities. If one 


ing returns up to standard. Ifa 
ind of garment couldn’t be bought 
jouse so as to sell at the price Jones 
ust bring, there immediately rose 
lack’s imagination a factory where 
ise could make the garment itself. 
he who dreamed of the bargain 


imagination, but this seems to have 
mistake. He had an imagination so 
ve that he took Black in as another 
yartner and made him a very rich 
Yet, by taking Black, he relieved 
largely of the necessity of having 
‘ination. 3 
e early days of the house the recep- 
en buyers in the wholesale depart- 
as very indifferent. A buyer would 
round with scant attention and 
) away in a huff. Or else he would 
‘klessly, without much regard for 
needs. 
tat this period a young man came 
ho was out of a job. He was put 
house salesman. His method of 
z buyers was so radically different 
ialied in a whole new philosophy 
sale salesmanship. He was simply 
‘one of those rare men who do things 
Me their own power. 
f the obscurity of the common lot 
or partner took this man one day, 
y and without notice or discussion, 
him down in a junior partner’s 
» the tune of a hundred thousand 
year. 
years later, down at the retail 
‘boy of sixteen applied for work. 
small, well dressed, with every indi- 
f gentility and refinement. He was 
of boy you would like to see go 


e. 

eo him on and made him first 
boy. 

ght-weight and a sissy!’’ some of 
ther office boys said of him. The 
» they used in his hearing, privately, 
1 material for mueh thinking. 

‘se he had a lot of little ideals of 
‘conduct, and a decided inclination 
s work correctly, he was made a 
the office of the retail merchandise 
- Here for several years he stayed, 
' the art of merchandising, without 
g much attention. The senior 
snew nothing of him. But all this 
‘boy was becoming more and more 
lalist. In a way he was a dreamer 
vet. The crudities he saw every- 
‘out him jarred his esthetic nature. 


g Romance Into Dry Goods 


early twenties he began to be more 
f his own views. One day while 
jhrough the store he heard a floor- 
tke a clerk angrily and say to her: 
»,you! Come along, there! What 


athe merchandise manager’s office 
ssed the opinion that this was not 
‘to handle such a situation. If he 
hing to say about it, he declared, 
‘forbid the use of harsh or crude 
‘on the part of all employees, high 


wused a laugh in the office; but it 
ass that this young man eventually 
power to put into force that very 
‘one way or another some of the 
the young man had sifted into the 
fice of the senior partner—that 
at man who people said had no 
‘aself except results in money. 
‘Capacity as assistant manager of 
_at the retail store the young man 
he romancer of the business. 
hing we need to do,” he said, for 
“Ss to raise the individual ideals 
mployees and foster their self- 
Therefore we shall abolish the em- 
‘mtrances and allow them the free 
' doors.” 

me day he said: 

jall raise the ideals of our custom- 
‘peting such and such sections of 


a storm of secret ridicule inside 
, and open incredulity outside it, 
‘Was gradually done. Not only 
‘at in numerous ways, he set up 

’m standards—unheard of in the 
2lifeoftheage. Incertainsections 
te men customers began instinct- 
ve their hats. Refinement ani- 
ganization and customersalike. 


nt. 
is said of the senior partner that he . 
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Customers became guests. A score of little 
attentions were bestowed. <A floorman 
would step up to an overheated woman 
customer and say to her: 

“Madam, permit me to have a boy check 
your wraps.” 

In the old days, when the retail sales- 
manship was as crude as the wholesale 
salesmanship had been, the salespersons 
were often guilty of certain vulgarities in 
their language: 

“Youll find it in the gents’ furnishings.” 

“At the other end of the store, lady.” 

“Get busy there, Lulu!” 

“Who’s the new guy over in the linens?” 

All these things rasped on the refined 
ears of the assistant operation manager, 
and wherever he saw or heard anything of 
the sort he proceeded to set up a new and 
high ideal. Not that his ideals were easily 
enforced, but they were made the rigid test 
of employment in the store; and within a 
few years the old atmosphere was gone al- 
most wholly. The reports to the senior 
partner showed amazing profits. 

The young man kept finding new stand- 
ards, and frequently they seemed to have 
the tinge of the romantic and sentimental. 
He observed on one occasion that a sales- 
girl in the store, while doing some shopping 
on her own account, was treated with gross 
incivility by another salesgirl. Immediately 
he followed out his usual custom in the kind 
of order he issued. He believed in no com- 
promise with the right method: 

“Salespersons, when shopping in this 
store for themselves, become guests of the 
store and are to receive the same treatment 
in every respect that is given regular cus- 
tomers.”’ 

Shortly afterward a clerk was dismissed 
for saying to one of these shopping sales- 
girls: “Go chase yourself; you ain’t got 
no rights anyway.” 


Manners and Salaries 


In’ former days salespersons were em- 
ployed to sell certain stocks, and haughtily 
refused to wait on customers of other stocks. 
The assistant operation manager set up an 
ideal which many of the experts said was not 
only a practical impossibility but a dream. 
He ordered that all salespersons should be 
subject to the instructions of floormen in 
this respect, and could be called on the 
instant to serve in any stock. 

Formerly the salaries of the sales force were 
gauged almost altogether on their weekly 
sales, but now this idealist proceeded to 
mark them also according to the nearness 
of their approach to the ethical standards 
he set for them; and many a salesman or 
saleswoman drew a wage chiefly for the 
refining influence he or she exerted, and 
for the example thus brought to bear upon 
the store. Thus, one kindly old man was 
for years on the pay roll almost solely for 
this reason. 

Men said that the senior partner was a 
man absolutely without sentiment; yet, 
hiding back there in his lair, he looked 
out of the chinks and furtively watched 
the assistant operation manager while he 
was struggling with the evolution of these 
strange and unbusinesslike ideals. 

And then one afternoon this mysterious 
and ferocious senior partner sent over to 
the young man a partnership agreement 
to be signed, and added another member 
to that inner group of men who did things 
right. 

oe is, however, another side to this 
curious organization of mercantile geniuses. 
It shows the chief again in absolute autoc- 
racy, but from the other angle. 

A certain junior partner’s periodic term 
of partnership expired. He was a man who 
had risen from nothing to the management 
of a branch retail house. His reports to the 
senior partner showed fair results, but not 
so favorable as earlier results had been. 
The taut line had slackened. 

On each previous expiration date he had 
received from the senior partner’s secretary 
a new agreement to be signed, extending 
his lease of partnership another year. But 
now, instead of the agreement he got a 
check for almost two million dollars. 

No letter came with it from the chief, but 
merely a perfunctory note from the secre- 
tary. The junior partner had seen other 
junior partners pass out by the same route, 
so he quietly took his check down to the 
bank and deposited it. Then he cleaned 
out his desk, said good-by to the associ- 
ates of many years, and became a private 
citizen. 

To-day you will find him in the directory 
with “Capitalist” after his name. 


“Yes, I’m one tired man tonight!” 


“Any Campbell’s Tomato Soup in the 
house? That’s what I want!” 

He knows. 

And there are thousands just like him 
everywhere, every night—tired, hungry 
business men, fagged out with the day’s 
work—who know that the one thing they 
want most and first is 


Campbell’s Tomato Soup 


They know from experience its delight- 
fully tonic and appetizing quality. They 
know that its stimulating effect is whole- 
some and natural; and that it helps to 
strengthen and build them up in a 
genuine way. 

How about your men folks? Do they 
know this important fact—or do you know 
it for them? Are you prepared to wel- 
come them tonight with a warming, nour- 
ishing plate of this delicious 
soup? Why not phone your 
grocer for a dozen right now? 
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Asparagus Clam Bouillon Ox Tail 
Beef Clam Chowder Pea 
Bouillon Consommé Pepper Pot 
Celery Julienne Printanier 
Chicken Mock Turtle 

Chicken-Gumbo Mulligatawny 


Tomato ; ‘ 
Tomato-Okra Ay KINDS _ 
(Okra) Mutton Vegetable I , 
Vermicelli-Tomato as Ow P 
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“* The stock ain ’tfed 
yet, Hiram!’ 


“Teaching Young America to Shoot !’’ 


of Billiards. 


little men! 


Transformed fe Billiards 


This grand old game was once the sport of royalty alone. 
Yet these are days when Carom or Pocket-Billiards reigns 


supreme in mansion and cottage alike. 
Look about you—learn how home folks love the boundless pleasures 
Learn how they prize its physical benefits, too. 
Each evening in the billiard room a round of gaiety ensues. 
cares are lost amid the thrilling rivalry. 
the old-time bloom to mothers’ cheeks. 
Here growing girls develop gracefulness and charm. 


keeps boys home, quickens their wits and makes them great big-hearted 
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“* Third call 


for dinner’’— 


Men’s 
Each winning shot brings back 


And Billiards 


Real Brunswick regulation tables, 
modified only in size and design to har- 
monize with home surroundings. 

Quick-acting Monarch cushions, 
genuine Vermont slate bed, fast im- 
ported billiard cloth—all the most sci- 
entific playing qualities embodied. 


No Home Too Small 


The ‘‘GRAND” and ‘BABY 
GRAND” are built of handsome San 
Domingo mahogany, richly inlaid. 
They add immensely to the beauty of 
the home. 

“CONVERTIBLE” modelsin oak 
or mahogany. Changed ina moment 
from full-fledged Carom or Pocket 
Billiard Tables to perfect Library 
and Dining Tables. 


Factory Prices—20c a Day 


Brunswick’s 9 great factories, now 
building for thousands, have cut the 
cost of these elegant tables to a frac- 
tion of prices of ten years ago. 

And our popular purchase plan— 
terms as low as 20c a day—lets you 
pay monthly as you play. 


“GRAND,” “BABY GRAND” and “CONVERTIBLES” 


30-Day Trial—Outfit FREE 


Learn the delights of billiards first hand. 
Test any table 30 days in your own home, 
as hundreds have done. 

And remember we give a complete high- 
class Playing Outfit FREE—Balls, Cues, 
Rack, Markers, Spirit Level, Cue-Clamps, 
Tips, Table Cover, expert book on ‘How 
to Play,” etc. 

Our famous book, ‘“‘Billiards—The 
Home Magnet,” shows these tables in 
actual colors, gives low prices, easy terms 
and full details. Mail the coupon at once 
and have this interesting book by return 
mail free. 


lis Brings Billiard Bo 


The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. 
Dept. 12-N, 623-633 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Send me free, postpaid, color-illustrated book 


“Billiards —The Home Magnet” 


with details of your 30-day trial offer. 


Name 


Address. 
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TISH’S SPY ‘| 


(Continued from Page 6) 


And, sure enough, about the middle of the 
afternoon he appeared and stared in at us. 
The man watched us for quite a time, smok- 
ing a cigarette as he did so. Then he came in 
and bent down over Tish. 

“You didn’t take the children out for 
the picnic, did you?” he said. 

“T did not!” Tish snapped. 

“I’m sorry. Never saw the place look 
so well!” 

“Look here,’ Tish said, putting down 
her beads; ‘‘what were you doing there 
that night anyhow? You don’t belong to 
the family.” 

He looked surprised and then grieved. 

“You’ve discovered that, have you?” he 
said. “I did, you know—word of honor! 
They’ve turned me off; but I love the old 
place still, and on summer nights I wander 
about it, recalling happier days.” 

Hutchins closed her book with a snap, 
and he sighed. 

“‘T perceive that we are overheard,” he 
said. “Sometime I hope to tell you the 
whole story. It’s extremely sad. I'll not 
spoil the beginning of your holiday with it.” 

All the time he had been talking he held 
a piece of paper in his hand. When he left 
us Tish went back thoughtfully to her beads. 

“Tt just shows, Lizzie,’”’ she said, ‘how 
wrong we are to trust to appearances. 
That poor boy 

I had stooped into the aisle and was 


| picking up the piece of paper which he had 


accidentally dropped as he passed Hutch- 
ins. I opened it and read aloud to Tish and 
Aggie, who had wakened: 

“Afraid you'll not get away with it! 
The red-haired man in the car behind is a 
plain-clothes man.’’’ 

Tish has a large fund of general knowl- 
edge, gained through Charlie Sands; so 
what Aggie and I failed to understand she 
interpreted at once. 

“‘A plain-clothes man,” she explained, 
‘is a detective dressed asa gentleman. It’s 
as plain as a pikestaff! The boy’s received 
this warning and dropped it. He has done 
something he shouldn’t and is escaping to 
Canada!” 

I do not believe, however, that we should 
have thought of his being a political spy 
but for the conductor of the train. He 
proved to be a very nice person, with eight 
children and a toupee; and he said that 
Canada was honeycombed with spies in 
the pay of the German Government. 

“They’re sending wireless messages all 
the time, probably from remote places,” 
he said. “And, of course, their play now 
is to blow up the transcontinental railroads. 
Of course the railroads have an army of 
detectives on the watch.” 

‘ Good heavens!”’ Aggie said, and turned 
pale. 

Well, our pleasure in the journey was 
ruined. Every time the whistle blew on 
the engine we quailed, and Tish wrote her 
will then and there on the back of an enve- 
lope. It was while she was writing that the 
truth came to her. 

“That boy!” she said. “Don’t you see 
it all? That note was a warning to him. 
Hes s a spy and the red-haired man is after 

im.’ 

None of us slept that night, though Tish 
did a very courageous thing about eleven 
o’clock, when she was ready for bed. I 
went with her. We had put our dressing 
gowns over our nightrobes, and we went 
back to the car containing the spy. 

He had not retired, but was sitting alone, 
staring ahead moodily. The red-haired 
man was getting ready for bed, just oppo- 
site. Tish spoke loudly, so the detective 
should hear. 

““T have come back,” Tish said, ‘‘to say 
that we know everything. A word to the 
wise, Mister Happier Days! Don’t try any 
of your tricks!” 

He sat, with his mouth quite open, and 
stared at us; but the red-haired man pre- 
tended to hear nothing and took off his other 
shoe. 

None of us slept at all except Hutchins. 
Though we had told her nothing she 
seemed inherently to distrust the spy. 
When, on arriving at the town where we 
were to take the boat, he offered to help her 
off with Aggie’s cat basket, which she was 
carrying, she snubbed him. 

“T can do it myself,’ she said coldly; 
“and if you know when you're well off 
you'll go back to where you came from. 
Something might happen to you here in the 
wilderness.” 


the little steamer that goes up th 
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“T wish it would,” he replied in , 
tragic manner. 

[As Tish said then, a man is |] 
often forced by circumstances into 
situations. No spy can really wan 
spy, with every brick wall suggest 1 
must, a firing squad.] 

Well, to make a long story short, a 


three times a week to take groceri 
mail to the logging camps, and thes 

the red-haired detective went se 
spy seemed to have quite a lot of hy 
but the detective had only a suitea 

Tish, watching him, said his exp 
grew more and more anxious as W 
ceeded up the river. Cottages gaviy 
to logging camps and these to rockyi 
with no sign of life; still, the spy , 
on the steamer, and so, of course, (| 
detective. . i 

Tish went down and examined ¢) 
gage. She reported that the spj 
traveling under the name of Me] 
and that the detective’s suitcase yj 
marked. Mr. McDonald had som¢) 
and agreen canoe. The detective ha} 
ing at all. There were no other pass, 

We let Aggie’s cat out on the boat} 
caught a mouse almost immediate) 
laid it in the most touching manner| 
detective’s feet; but he was in a ve 
humor and flung it over the rail. { 
after that he asked Tish whether | 
tended to go to the Arctic Circle. 

“T don’t know that that’s any cor 
yours,’ ” Tish said. ‘‘You’re not 
you know.” 

He looked startled and mut 
thing into his mustache. 

“Tt’s perfectly clear what’s - 
him,” Tish said. ‘He’s got to si 
Mr. McDonald, and he hasn’t got 
in that suitcase, or even a blanket, 
suppose he knows where his next 
coming from.” 

She was probably right, for Is 
crew of the boat packing a | 
crackers and an old comfort into a 
Aggie overheard the detective i 
captain that if he would sell 
fishhooks he would not starve any 

Tish found an island that suit 
about three o’clock that afternoon, 
disembarked. Mr. McDonald insi 
helping the crew with our stuff, 
piled on a large flat rock; but the 
stood on the upper deck and come 
at us. Tish suggested that 
woman hater. 

“They know so_ many law 7 
women,” she said, ‘‘it’s quite nat | 

Having landed us, the boat y 
to another island and deposited ] 
Donald and the green canoe. : 
had talked about a lodge in § 
wilderness, complained at that; 
the detective got off on a little 
the mainland, in sight of both 
said the place was getting crowdé 
had a notion to go farther. 

The first thing she did was to si 
and open a map. The Cana ian 
was only a few miles away throt 
woods! 

Hutchins proved herself a trea 
could work all round the three ot 
opened boxes and a can of beans for 
with the same hatchet, and had 1 
and the beans heated while ty 
selecting a site for the tent. ¥ 

But—and I remembered this la 
watched the river at intervals 
cheeks like roses from the ex 
was really a pretty girl—only, wher 
was looking, her mouth that day 
of setting itself firmly, and she | 
the water. 

We, Hutchins and I, set up # 
against a large rock, and when, 
kettle started to boil it gave the riv 
a homy look. Sitting on my 
beside the stove, with a cup 
hand and a plate of beans on 
packing box beside me, I was é) 
fortable. Through the glasses 
the red-haired man on the other sl 
ting on a rock, with his head in 
but Mr. McDonald had clearly 
the other side of his island an 
sight. 

Aggie and Tish were putting 
and Hutchins was feeding the 
to the worms, which had travele 
ably, when I saw a canoe coml 
river. I called to Tish about it. 
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Straight 
Bones 


That Grew 
Straight in |} 

Educator 
Shoes 


What a 
artful Waste 


of Vital 
_ Energy 


To sacrifice 20 per cent or more 
| your Bodily Efficiency! Narrow, 
inted shoes do that. This has been 
loved by U. S. Amy tests. 


Such shoes bend and crumple the 
nes—see X-Ray—causing coms, 
anions, callouses, ingrowing nails, fall- 
t arch, etc.— perpetual foot torture, 
lich affects your whole system. 
But—a shoe built with Science to conform 
ape of a natural foot—without extra 
‘seness—will let the foot grow as it should— 
| correct bent bone troubles—will restore 
‘Tey. , 
vhat shoe is the good-looking, roomy-toed 
‘icator. 
fade for Men, Women, Children. Always 
te same good, comfortable shape year after 
th lways the same fine workmanship. 
jes from $1.35 up to $5.50. 
jlext time you get shoes, try on Educators. 
be sure EDUCATOR is branded on the 
|\—without it you hayen’t the genuine 
(hopaedically correct Rice & Hutchins 
cator. 
your shoe man doesn’t sell genuine Edu- 
urs, we'll see that you finda pair. Write 
| or interesting Free Book, 


| Bent Bones Make Frantic Feet” 


Tfamous specialists. Tells How to Walk; 
] 7 to have Healthy, Straight-Boned Feet ; 
1 Send post card today. 


(Rice & Hutchins 
JUCATOR 
SHOE @ 


1 
} 
| Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Ii't miss seeing 
! Educator Ex- 
1! at the San 


SOT MO 


Educator 
for Men 
A similar 
style for 
boys and 
children. 
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(: & HUTCHINS, INC 


IGH STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Wthe Famous All America and Signet Shoes 
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“An Indian!” she said calmly. “Get 
the beads, Aggie; and put my shotgun on 
that rock, where he can see it.” She stood 
and watched him. “Primitive man, every 
inch of him!’’ she went on. ‘Notice his un- 
covered head. Notice the freedom, almost 
the savagery, of the way he uses that 
paddle. I wish he would sing. You remem- 
ber, in Hiawatha, how they sing as they 
paddle along?” 

She got the beads and went to the water’s 
edge; but the Indian stooped just then 
and, picking up a Panama hat, put it on 
his head. 

“T have called,’’ he said, ‘‘to see whether 
I can interest you in a set of books I am 
selling. I shall detain you only a moment. 
Sixty-three steel engravings by well-known 
artists; best hand-made paper; and the 
work itself is of high educational value.” 

Tish suddenly put the beads behind her 
back and said we did not expect to have 
any time to read. We had come into the 
wilderness to rest our minds. 

“You are wrong, I fear,’’ said the Indian. 
“Personally I find that I can read better in the 
wilds than anywhere else. Great thoughts in 
great surroundings! I take Nietzsche with 
me when I go fishing.’ 

Tish had the wretched beads behind her 
all the time; and, to make conversation, 
more than anything else, she asked about 
venison. He shrugged his shoulders. J. 
Fenimore Cooper had not prepared us for 
an Indian who shrugged his shoulders. 

“We Indians are allowed to kill deer,’ he 
said; ‘‘but I fear you are prohibited. I am 
not even permitted to sell it.” 

“IT should think,” said Tish sharply, 
“that, since we are miles from a game- 
warden, you could safely sell us a steak or 
two.” 

He gazed at her disapprovingly. 

“TI should not care to break the law, 
madam,” he said. 

Then he picked up his paddle and took 
himself and his scruples and his hand-made 
paper and his sixty-three steel engravings 
down the river. 

“Primitive man!” I said to Tish, from 
my chair. ‘‘ Notice the freedom, almost the 
savagery, with which heswingsthat paddle.” 

We had brought a volume of Cooper 
along, not so much to read as to remind us 
how to address the Indians. Tish said 
nothing, but she got the book and flung it 
far out into the river. 

There were a number of small annoy- 
ances the first day or two. Hutchins was 
having trouble with the motor launch, 
which the steamer had towed up the day 
we came, and which she called the Mebbe. 
And another civilized Indian, with a gold 
watch and a cigarette case, had rented us a 
leaky canoe for a dollar a day. 

[We patched the leak with chewing gum, 
which Aggie always carries for indigestion; 
and it did fairly well, so long as the gum 
lasted. ] 

Then, on the second night, there was a 
little wind, and the tent collapsed on us, 
the ridgepole taking Aggie across the chest. 
It was that same night, I think, when 
Aggie’s cat found a porcupine in the woods, 
and came in looking like a pincushion. 

What with chopping firewood for the 
stove, and carrying water, and bailing out 
the canoe, and with the motor boat giving 
one gasp and then dying for every hundred 
times somebody turned over the engine, 
we had no time to fish for two days. 

The police agent fished all day from a 
rock, for, of course, he had no boat; but 
he seemed to catch nothing. At times we 
saw him digging frantically, as though for 
worms. What he dug with I do not know; 
but, of course, he got no worms. Tish said 
if he had been more civil she would have 
taken something to him and a can of worms; 
but he had been rude, especially to Aggie’s 
cat, and probably the boat would bring him 
things. 

What with getting settled and every- 
thing, we had not much time to think about 
the spy. It was on the third day, I believe, 
that he brought his green canoe to the open 
water in front of us and anchored there, 
just beyond earshot. 

He put out a line and opened a book; 
and from that time on he was a part of the 
landscape every day from ten A. M. to four 
Pp. M. At noon he would eat some sort of a 
lunch, reading as he ate. 

He apparently never looked toward us, 
but he was always there. It was the most 
extraordinary thing. At first we thought 
he had found a remarkable fishing place; 
but he seemed to catch very few fish. It 
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motorcycle affairs 
]NDIAN DAY is, in effect, a national motorcycle 


show that every person can attend, no matter 
where he lives. Go to any of the 2800 Indian 
dealers on Washington’s Birthday and you will 
find the new 1915 models on view. 


See the Nine Big Innovations which the Indian features 
for the coming year—great points of motorcycle progress. 

Join in the discussion of motorcycle matters of general 
interest. Meet the motorcycling personalities of your 
locality. Make the Indian headquarters your club room 
on Washington’s Birthday. 


Indian Day was a tremendous success last year—full 
of interest and entertainment—an experience of real value 
to the enthusiasts of the two-wheeled motor-vehicle. 


Open house—plenty of fun—at every Indian wigwam 


on Indian Day. The date is FEBRUARY 22nd. 


Come at the hour most convenient. 
Stay as long as you like. 


See newspapers for your local dealer’s special announcement. 


HENDEE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


(Largest Motorcycle Manufacturers in the World) 
701 State Street Springfield, Mass. 


Branches and Service Stations: 


Kansas City 
San Francisco Atlanta Dallas 


Melbourne 


Minneapolis 
London 


Chicago 
Toronto 


1915 Indian Big Twin 
— One Speed $225, Two Speed $260, Three Speed $275 


was Tish, I think, who found the best 
explanation. 
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Velvet Joe to Salesmen 


Quality’s a right smart help— 

But goods can’t “‘sell themselves’’; 
It takes some shore nuff sellin’ talk 
To move ’em off the shelves. 

Jus’ try to sell a dollar bill 

Marked down to forty-nine— 

The quality is thar. Yo’ job’s 

To prove it’s geniwine. 


ELVET’S got the quality all right, 


but how am | goin’ to prove it to you 
unless you try it? 


I can tell you about that aged-in-the- 
wood mellowness which makes 


VELVET The Smoothest Smoking To- 


bacco. I can tell you about the tobacco 


taste of VELVET, Kentucky’s Burley 


de Luxe, and of its rich, fragrant, slow- 
burning qualities. But | can’t tell you so 
as you can taste. 


All you ask of a customer is that he'll try yo’ 
line. And I’m askin’ you to try mine—VELVET. 


I always like to add a travelin’ man to my 
visitin’ list. Because I'll bet thar ain’t any class 
that are mo’ willin’ to give things a fair trial, 
an’ for that reason thar’s no class o' men that 


are mo regular VELVET smokers. 


An’ evrytime I see a salesman smokin’ 


VELVET, I says to myself: 


“Thar goes a livin’, 
breathin, hustlin’ 
VELVET advertise- 
ment.” For ef a sales- 
man finds a good thing 
he ain’t afraid to boost it. 
He likes to pass it along. 


PP 


10c Tins 
5c Metal-Lined Bags | 
One Pound Glass Humidors 


Liggelte Myers Jebacco Ca 
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“He’s providing himself with an alibi,’ 
she stated. ‘“‘ How can he be a spy when we 
see him all day long? Don’t you see how 
clever it is?” 

It was the more annoying because we 
had arranged a small cove for soap-and- 
water bathing, hanging up a rod for bath 
towels and suspending a soapdish and a 
sponge holder from an overhanging branch. 
The cove was well shielded by brush and 
rocks from thé island, but naturally was 
open to the river. 

It was directly opposite this cove that 
Mr. McDonald took up his position. 

This compelled us to bathe in the early 
morning, while the water was still cold, and 
resulted in causing Aggie a most uncom- 
fortable half hour on the fourth morning 
of our stay. 

She was the last one in the pool, and Tish 
absent-mindedly took her bathrobe and 
slippers back to the camp when she went. 
Tish went out in the canoe shortly after. 
She was learning to use one, with a life 
preserver on—Tish, of course, not the 
canoe. And, Mr. McDonald arriving soon 
after, Aggie was compelled to sit in the 
water for two hours and twenty minutes. 
oe Hutchins found her she was quite 

ue. 

This was the only disagreement we had 
all summer: 

Aggie’s refusing to speak to Tish that 
entire day. She said Mr. McDonald had 
seen her head and thought it was some 
ee of swimming animal, and had shot at 

er. 

Mr. McDonald said afterward he knew 
her all the time, and was uncertain whether 
she was taking a cure for something or was 
trying to commit suicide. He said he spent 
a wretched morning. 

At five o’clock that evening we began to 
hear a curious tapping noise from the spy’s 
island. It would last for a time, stop, and 
go on. 

Hutchins said it was woodpeckers; but 
Tish looked at me significantly. 

“‘Wireless!’’ she said. “What did I tell 

ou?” 

That decided her next move, for that 
evening she put some tea and canned corn 
and a rubber blanket into the canoe; and 
in fear and trembling I went with her. 

“Tt’s going to rain, Lizzie,’ she said, 

‘and after all, that detective may be surly; 
but he’s doing his duty by his country. 
It’s just as heroic to follow a spy up here, 
and starve to death watching him, as it is 
to storm a trench—and less showy. And 
I’ve something to tell him.” 

The canoe tilted just then, and only by 
heroic efforts were we able to calm it. 

“Then why not go comfortably in the 
motor boat?” 

Tish stopped, her paddle in the air. 

“Because I can’t make that dratted 
engine go,” she said, ‘“‘and because I believe 
Hutchins would drown us all before she’d 
take any help to him. It’s my belief that 
she’s known him somewhere. I’ve seen her 
sit on a rock and look across at him with 
murder in her eyes.”’ 

A little wind had come up and the 
wretched canoe was leaking, the chewing 
gum having come out. Tish was paddling; 
so I was compelled to sit over the aperture, 
thus preventing water from coming in. 
Despite my best efforts, however, about 
three inches seeped in and washed about 
me. It was quite uncomfortable. 

The red-haired man was asleep when we 
landed. He had hung the comfort over a 
branch, like a tent, and built a fire at the 
end of it. He had his overcoat on, buttoned 
to the chin, and his head was on his suit- 
case. He sat up and looked at us, blinking. 

“We've brought you some tea and some 
canned corn,” Tish said; ‘‘and a rubber 
blanket. It’s going to rain.” 

He slid out of the tent, feet first, and got 
up; but when he tried to speak he sneezed. 
He had a terrible cold. 

“T might as well say at once,” Tish went 
on, ‘‘that we know why you are here o 
“The deuce you do!” he said hoarsely. 

“We do not particularly care about you, 
especially since the way you acted to a 
friendly and innocent cat—one can always 
judge a man by the way he treats dumb 
animals; but we sympathize with your 
errand. We’ll even help if we can.” 

“Then the—the person in question has 
confided in you?” 

“Not at all,” said Tish loftily. ‘‘I hope 
we can put two and two together. Have 
you got a revolver?” 

He looked startled at that. 

“T have one,” he said; ‘‘but I guess I’ll 
not need it. The first night or two a skunk 
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hung round; two, in fact—moth 
child—but I think they’re gone.” 

“Would you like some fish?” 

“My God, no!” he 

This. is a truthful narrative. 
exactly what he said. 

‘Tl tell you what I do need, I; 
went on: 

“Tf you’ve got a spare suit ¢ 
wear over there I could use it. Ted. 
probably. And I’d like a pen 2 
ink. I must have lost my fountai 
of my pocket stooping over the 
wash my face.” 

“Do you know the wireless cod 
asked suddenly. 

“Wireless?” 

“T have every reason to beliey 
said impressively, ‘‘that one of th 
trees on that island conceals aay 
outfit.” 

a see!’”’ He edged back a litt 


oth. , 

“I should think,” Tish said, ey 
“that a knowledge of the wirel 
would be essential to you in yous® 0 
tion.” 

““We—we get a smattering of al 
things,’”’ he said; but he was un 
could see that with half an eye. 

He accompanied us down to the 


ducked back as though he had b 
and changed color. He thanked 
tea and corn, and said he wish 
a spare razor—but, of course, h 
not. Then: 

“T suppose the—the person in 
will stay as long as you do?” 
rather nervously. | 

“It looks like it,” said Tish gri mly 


what you mean. We'll stay as 
fishing’s good.” 

He groaned under his breath. | 

“The whole d d river is |) 
fish,” he said. “They crawled of 
last night and ate all the crackers I’d 
for to-day. Oh, I’ll pay somebody 
this, all right! Good gracious, ladie 
boat’s full of water!” 

“Tt has a hole in it,” Tish replie 
upturned it to empty it. 

When he saw the hole his eyes s 

“You can’t go out in that leak i 
It’s suicidal!” 

“Not at all,” Tish assured hi 
friend here will sit on the leak. 
quick, Lizzie. It’s filling.” 

_ The last we saw of the detect 
night he was standing on the ban 
after us. Afterward, when a go 
things were cleared up, he said he 8 d 
that he’d been asleep and dreamé 
whole thing—the wireless, and m 
on the hole in the canoe, and the win 
ing it about, and everything— 
course, there was the tea and th 
corn! = 

We did our first fishing the nex] 
Hutchins had got the motor ba 
and I put over the spoon I had m 
the feather duster. After going an 
slowly I felt a tug, and on drawing 
in I found I had captured a larg 
wrapped the line about a part of t 
and Tish put the barrel hoop witl 
ting underneath it. The fish was 
quite large—about four feet, I t 
it broke through the netting. I¥ 
hit it with the oar, but Hutchi 
might break the line and free it. UI 
we had not brought Tish’s gun, or 
have shot it. 

At last we turned the boat r 
went home, the fish swimming ¢ 
with its mouth open. And thi 
who is occasionally almost inspir 
the fish by the simple expedient 
out of the boat, taking the line Uf 
and wrapping it round a tree. 
ing together we landed the fish sui 
It was forty-nine inches by 
measure. 

Tish did not sleep well that 
dreamed that the fish had a r 
and was aspy in disguise. Whe 
she declared there was soa y p 
round the tent. 

She got her shotgun and we 4a 
bed for an hour or so. 

Nothing happened, however, é 
Aggie cried out that there was a SI 
mal just inside the door of the tent 
see it, too, though faintly. Tish tw 
shotgun on it and it disappeared 
next morning she found she ha 
of her shoes to pieces. 


(TO BE CONCLUDED) 
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coming, to 
slifornia ? 


If you will mail the cou- 
pon below ora postcard, 
we will send you, free, a | 
beautifully illustrated 64- | 
page book that tells you 
the “ruth about the “Gar- 
den Spot of California.” 
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-ounty 


Valley of Heart’s Delight 


We are picking roses in Santa 
Clara County, the grass is green 
and the sun is shining. Next 
month we shall have miles of or- 
chards in blossom—blossoms that 
bring us our world-famous crops 
of prunes, apricots and cherries. 
This is not a pioneer country and 
the man or woman who settles here 
will require a little capital. Only 
36 miles south of San Francisco 
and the Panama-Pacific Exposi- 
tion. When you come to the 
Exposition, take this easy and de- 
lightful side trip by rail or motor 
and see for yourself. 


r 
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Send coupon below 
for the book that 
tells the whole in- 
teresting story. 
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What Next? 


Night Sight 


Neo. telescopes four times as effective 
as those that have long been in use by 
marine officers have been perfected com- 
paratively recently and are now in prac- 
tical service. It hardly seems possible that 


_ a telescope could be of much use in bringing 


nearer or making more distinct a distant 
ship or building at night, but the modern 
night glasses do give an astonishing amount 
of assistance to the eye. 

Under the old theory, any attempt to 
magnify a distant object very much—over 
three or four diameters, for instance— 
would be disastrous, because only so much 
light could come to the eye from the distant 
object; and spreading this scanty light 
over a wide space by much magnifying 
would simply result in blurring the object, 
making indistinct objects even less distinct. 

The new glasses avoid this trouble by 
using the principle of adapting the pupil of 
the eye to the amount of light. Everyone 
is familiar with the changing pupil of a 
cat’s eye—a narrow slit by day and a big 


-disk by night—opening up at night to admit 


all the light obtainable. The old night 
glasses focused the light to a point, and 
the light entered the eye of the observer 
practically as a point. : 

The new glasses focus the light into a 
pencil one-fifth of an inch in diameter, 
because it has been found that the pupil of 
the human eye will admit a pencil of dim 
light of that width at night. Consequently 
the eye can take better advantage of such 
light as there is, and the modern night 
telescopes can magnify to eight diameters 
safely. Tests have shown them to be four 
times as effective as the old night glasses. 


Blasting With Water 


\ X JATER cartridges in place of dynamite 
cartridges, to blast out rock, have 

been developed so that they are now com- 
ing into use for mine or surface work where 
an ordinary explosive has disadvantages, 
such as fire or danger to people near by. 

Holes are drilled in the rock, as though 
for dynamite blasting, and the water car- 
tridges shoved in like sticks of that explo- 
sive. The cartridges are steel cylinders 
with knobs along the side, so constructed 
that when water is pumped into the steel 
cylinder by a hand pump the side knobs 
will be pushed out. Enormous pressure 
can be exerted by slowly pumping water into 
the tubes, and consequently the knobs will 
be pees out and out until they split the 
rock. 

This is only a new application of the old 
principle of the hydrostatic press. 


Fighting Diphtheria 


fe INS instance of the sure and 
exact way in which modern science 
proceeds to stop a diphtheria epidemic was 
recently shown in Germany. The disease 
appeared in a kindergarten, several cases 
being discovered. Instead of simply clos- 
ing down the school and watching the chil- 
dren for the first symptoms of the disease, it 
was decided to find out by the latest meth- 
ods just what children were infected and 
then to isolate those children. 

A bit of mucus was taken from the throat 
of each child and examined for diphtheria 
germs. This test showed several suspicious 
cases. Hach of thesesuspected children was 
then tested by means of a diphtheria reac- 
tion method, which consisted of injecting 
under the skin a few drops of a specially 
prepared fluid to discover whether any 
little disturbance followed. The children 
who showed by reaction that they really 
had diphtheria were then given the ordinary 
serum treatment, with excellent results, be- 
cause it was applied at such an early stage. 

One week later the tests were all re- 
peated again on the children who did not 
show the disease on the first trials. In all, 
eight children were found who had been in- 


| fected; and all were promptly cured, with 


the result that no child in that kindergarten 
was acting as an innocent distributor of 
diphtheria. 
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Because Centrifugal Force is as absolute as the law of 


gravitation — constant 


summer, in high altitudes and low. 


Because the Jones Centrifugal Speedometer is endorsed 
by leading car manufacturers, whose 1915 output will 
carry more speedometers of this type than any other. 


If you want a speedometer on your new car that is literally 
geared to the truth—a speedometer with large, equally- 


spaced stationary figur 
read—you will want a 


Long Horn 
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OMOBILE ACCESSORIES 
J-M Non-Burn Brake Lining 


Long in quality—long in efficiency— 
long in economy—long in everything 
that goes toward producing a real 
warning signal. 


Carter Multiple-Jet Carburetor 


A guaranteed carburetor that makes 
good its guarantee to give more power, 
more flexibility and more economy, 
or no sale. 


Johns-Manville Shock Absorber 

J-M Auto Clock 

J-M ae Tire and Top Repair Mate- 
rials 

J-M Non-Blinding Lens 

J-M Automobile Tape 


Write for booklets 


HWJOHNS-MANVILLE CO. 


Keeps the brakes keyed up for quick 
and certain action. Sold in packages 
containing cut pieces of exact size 
ready to put on. 


J-M (Mezger) Soot-Proof 
Spark Plug 


Everlastingly on the job. A strongly 
constructed, heat-resisting, economy- 
insuring spark plug that costs no more 
than any high-grade plug. 


J-M Dry Batteries 

J-M Fire Extinguisher 
J-M Packings 

““Noark” Enclosed Fuses 
G-P Muffler Cut-Out 


294 Madison Avenue, New York 
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The “Master Six”—$2400 


In the Chalmers ‘‘Master Six” the 


top note in quality car building 
is sounded. 


. 


It offers the fullest luxury in power, 
size, comfort and convenience. It 
is doubtful if any car on the market 
at any price can claim mechan- 
ical superiority over this model. 
In beauty, too, it is unsurpassed. 


This “ Master Six” is built in two 
bodies. The Torpedo seats five 
people, has but a single door in 
the center on either side; the 
front seats are divided by an aisle 
and the lines are extremely “racy” 
and smart. The body is a won- 
derfully handsome example of 
the foreign “boat” type of design. 


The seven-passenger body is pro- 
duced simply to accommodate 


Write us for our free “Economy” booklet. It 
gives complete description of all Chalmers cars. 
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you who desire a car of finished 
perfection with the greatest pas- 
senger capacity. Ihe lines are the 
same as the Torpedo. 


In a car of this size you most 
naturally desire power. And this 
‘Master Six” possesses well-nigh 
limitless power, together with 
marvelous flexibility. 


The great master motor can be 
throttled down to almost imper- 
ceptible motion—or can whirl 
you along at 70 miles an hour. 


Proper balance and adjustment 
of parts, correct design and the 
highest quality construction 
known to the automobile indus- 
try have won for this Chalmers 


“Six” the title of “The Master Six 
of Them All.” 
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SHE—What a deliciously fragrant cigarette! 


lighted in the presence of a queen. 


SHE—Silly!) And what is the name of this 
extraordinary cigarette, pray? 


HE —It’s London Life—and it’s most 
extraordinary, really !—the best that 
ever was! 


SHE— But I’m afraid you have very expen- 
sive tastes. These cost about twenty- 
five cents, don’t they ? 


HE —No. That’s the wonderful part of it. 
They cost only ten cents for ten. 


SHE—Only ten cents! I must tell Brother 
Bob about them! 


HE —He'll bless you every time he smokes 
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CORK TIP 


CIGARETTES 


1O Cents Here - 
|O Pence There 
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Makers ofthe Highest Grade Tankish 


HE —Only the rarest cigarette should be - 
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AlNATION ON TUE W 


(Concluded from Page 12) 


somebody translated one of his little stories 
for me. An anecdote of his, I thought, 
presented the new and sobered Russia more 
convincingly than all the words of the 
Prime Minister and Minister of Finance. 

Every winter something like ten per cent 
of the houses in villages and a large number 
of the inhabitants were destroyed by fire. 
They did not have any means of putting 
out the flames, and the inhabitants were too 
intoxicated to bestir themselves actively. 
Two months after the temperance law 
became effective a delegation from a certain 
village visited a merchant of a larger neigh- 
boring town. They said they had come to 
buy a fire extinguisher. The merchant did 
not display that cordiality which employers 
in this country demand of their salesmen. 
He shook his head, while his hands re- 
mained in his pockets. For a fire extin- 
guisher, or any other article of merchandise 
from his store, any of the r.o-account people 
of that unenterprising town would have 
to pay cash, and the price was a thousand 
rubles. 

The spokesman for the delegation put 
his own hands into his pockets. They 
would pay cash, he said. The merchant 
observed that he did not believe it and 
would be pleased to see the money. The 
spokesman drew his hand from his pocket 
and there was in it more than his town 
treasury had seen before for many years. 
The merchant was fired with a new interest. 

“Where did you get it!’”’ he demanded, 
handing down the fire extinguisher. 

‘““We have money, now that we have no 


upright on his box and held his whip per- 
pendicularly from its base on his knee. His 
shirt was clean and his horse had new 
harness. 

““What’s the matter with you?” If the 
speaker reproduced the manner of speech 
accurately, the man had reproached the 
driver for hisreform. ‘You area different 
man!” 

The driver slapped his left hip. 

“T have money in my pocket and my 
son’sin school. It’s because there’s no more 
vodka.” He was delighted with his reform. 


One Law for High and Low 


So likewise was the man who had been 
considered to be the heaviest drinker in 
Moscow. Some of the town authorities 
called attention to him as a public character 
deserving to be interviewed along with the 
Prime Minister. He was working in an 
electrical shop; and he said from behind 
the black grease that covered his weak face 
like a mask: 

“T could not give it up myself, but I’m 
glad it’s been taken away. I bought my 
youngest boy overshoes last night. I signed 
the paper which went to the Czar asking 


and Egyptian Cigarellesinthe World 


that he should not sell vodka any more.” 

There are scores of such stories, all illus- 
trative of the same truth and all disturb- 
ingly similar to anecdotes furnished by our 
own civilization. A young man graduated 
from the School of Rights, which is open 
only to sons of noblemen. When he was 
twenty-one he married; and, because he 
was inclined to dissipation, his father got 
him a position with the temperancesociety — 
and out of a month of thirty days he was 
away twenty intoxicated. The society kept 
him because his father was a patron, and 
they paid the boy’s wife for the days when 
he reported for work. In June he was away 
nearly all the month—and in August he did 
not miss a day. He also signed the paper 
that went to the Czar. 

One morning in July the streets of a city 
in which a refinery was located ran with 
vodka. The government, in its white ardor 
for reform, emptied its liquor kegs into the 
thoroughfares. People from a town near by 
heard of what was happening and ran for 
miles to the city with tin cups in their 
hands. Some put their mouths into the 


_down. A great many influences 


muddy rivulets of vodka and dran 
the ruts in the road. Some caught u 
fuls to take home. That was 4 co 
night in the history of the town, a1 
was nomoney inthetreasury. Three 
passed; the temperance law preva 
the town treasurer, instead of anno) 
his customary deficit, reported § 
thousand rubles in the safe! 
Meantime Nikolai Nicholaievit 
dered into a restaurant one night ¢ 
two of his officers sitting before a | 
champagne. This was in Wars 
the summer’s supply of wine ha 
As commander in chief of the a 
was the one who suggested the fir 
for temperance to the Czar, and hedi: 
the protection of the army. Heisa 
six feet four inches tall, and with 
that can. be heard above four bar 
does not argue and he does not oxte 
Also, he has not the most delicate o 
ners. When he saw his officers so e) 
he walked up to them, slapped them 
face, pulled off their epaulets and pu 
in the ranks, with the observation th 
were made for officers as well as | 
Those men have no chance to rise a 
Anecdotes are endless regardit 
intoxicated Russia of the past a) 
present sober Russia. Still more in 
than these is the prophecy of w 
will be, provided her present hi 
is maintained. If she has adv 
greatly in three months, where wi 
in three years and in three hundre 
closest critics say that since the J 
War she has progressed more the 
her previous history; and they ay 
this represents a slack pace in } 
with the stride she is working up to 
Her masses of people are said to 
stricted chiefly by an absence of in 
and ideals. They do not see thes 
course and they progress in spirals, 
have not learned to be simple. Tl 
children, with all of the mental com 
of a child. ; 


The Complex Russian Mi, 


We observed it first one evening d 
visit to a newspaper office. I was’ 
a daily at one time ran a temperar 
sade in certain of its columns, andi 
defended the liquor industry. At tl 
time an organ of the government m 
periodic statement that a little aleo, 
a good thing for the human sys 
length this paper—so the story 
me—was absorbed by the other, bu 
tained its editorial independence 
extent, with the result that three) 
attitudes toward temperance were 
be represented in the same paper. 

Russian ways are devious. Oné 
annexed a fair proportion of thear 
a large percentage of the civil popi 
who essayed to direct me to an é 
Though we had not one word ine 
even I, who stood in front of my hot 
out recognizing it, knew the place ¥ 
arrived. 

The number was boldly chiseled 01 
front door. Still my guides becko 
another way. We passed into a ¢ 
dotted with low, forbidding doors, | 
one of which they led me, up two da 
of stairs, to the kitchen of my 

These and countless similar 
a deduction that one of the k 
Russia says is quite correct. 1 
can see anything except the ob 
can walk any path if it is not tc 
He can perform any mental pro 
the simpler ones. | 

He has never learned simplici 
he has never learned much of any 

The people have been deadené 


slightly to this, and one big in 
tributes a great deal. I have 
authority of one of the sha 
critics of Russia. The natio 
deadened the brain of the nation. 
No one ever said the Russian 
was not clever; and he will le } 
cleverness when he becomes sobe 
that no one can predict how hig’ 
may run. | 
In 1861 he was freed from 
After the Japanese War he was} 
certain constitutional ways. 
With the present war he stands 
mental freedom and his first real 
pation. 
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HANDLER SIX $1295 


Ww comes the only high-grade six-cylinder motor car of standard size for less than $1300. The Chandler! 
This identical car last summer broke sales records at $1595 and set a standard in the light six market. 
/years ago, lacking many of its present refinements, it was a sensation at $1785. | 


et here it is today, the class and standard-maker of the 
et, with the price for this season fixed at $1295. 


can Chandler do it when similar cars still sell from two 
» hundred dollars higher ? 


production, with an overhead expense so small that it astounds 
other manufacturers, with no old loads to carry and no old 
scores to wipe out, and with our working capital of rea/ 
money, we have set this record breaking price. 


Yhandler Company has made money from the day that 
(if the light sixes took the road. The Chandler has pointed 


| 


7ay, every step of the way. And now, with maximum 


The Chandler for the new season is identically and positively 
the same model the whole country admired so much at $1595. 
We will continue it throughout the season at the new price. 


At this new price, the pioneer Chandler retains absolutely 
if light sixes. You will find all these features on th 


| every feature of construction and quality that has made it a leader 
| e Chandler, and not on any other six selling for less than $2000. 


imagneto. 

‘t Davis electric starting motor. 

+t Davis electric generator. 

ed silent chain for driving motor shafts. 
spark plugs. 

‘senuine Mercedes type radiator. 

d carburetor. 

‘bevel rear axle. 


Cast aluminum motor base extending solidly 
from frame to frame, giving rigidity to en- 
gine mounting; providing pedestals cast in- 
tegral for magneto, pump and generator; 
and obviating necessity for dirty, rattly sheet 
metal drip pan. 

Imported annular ball-bearings throughout. 


Oiling system completely contained within the 
motor ; no outside piping. 


Genuine hand-buffed leather (not machine- 
buffed, split or imitation). 

Luxurious streamline body, with clean run- 
ning boards. 

Golde patent one-man top, with Jiffy curtains. 

Large gasoline tank carried in rear. 

Firestone demountable tires. 

Motor-driven horn, speedometer and all the 
usual incidental equipment. 


And the Marvelous Chandler Motor Built in Our Own Factory 


'85 pounds completely equipped. 
6 miles or more per gallon of gas- 
‘niles per gallon of oil, 7000 miles 
ires. Speed 3 to 55 miles per hour 
ir. 5 and 7 passenger bodies. 


Nan 


See the Chandler at your Dealer’s Now 


ticipate some Skepticism, but the Chandler routed skepticism last year and the year before that, and it will rout any 
ysm this year. See the car at your dealer’s or write at once for catalog and we will arrange a demonstration for you. 


‘NDLER MOTOR CAR COMPANY, 502-532 East 131st St., CLEVELAND, O. 


7 


J New York City Office, 1890 Broadway. Cable Address, Chanmotor 
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to one Fatima smoker. 
their body fferent taste to 
a third. FATIMAS so satisfy all that in pret- 


erence to any other 15¢ cigarette. they are called for 
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Right Now I Am Making a Special 
Factory Price on 10,000 Cookers 


™ O introduce the Rapid Fireless Cooker 

\ into new neighborhoods right away, I 

\ will send you a cooker for a full month’s trial 

at myrisk. I don’t want you to keep it un- 

less you feel that you cannot keep house 

without it. Over 150,000 Rapids are now 
in use—every one sold on this plan. 


Try It 30 Days 


On My Personal Money-Back Guarantee 


I want you to use the Rapid Fireless Cooker 

this way for 30 days. Then I want you to take 

. a a vote of the entire family and yourself—and if 

you don't decide that the Rapid Fireless Cooker is a marvel—if the : 

whole family don’t say that they never had better meals, more ) WS 

wholesomely cooked, and if you don’t say that you did it with far “= a e a 
7 iy) 
: ‘yY, 


less work than you ever did before—then I want you to send it 
Fi | C k 


right back and I will return your money without argument. 
Aluminum Lined Throughout—Full Equipment 
of “Wear-Ever” Aluminum Cooking Utensils 


My Rapid Fireless Cookers make a big reduction in the cost of living. Rapid 
) Fireless Cookers will actually save you a large per cent of your fuel bill, save 
you work and worry and will cook all kinds of food better. 


Send for Big FREE Book 


Contains150recipesbyfamous yegetable—makes delicious soups, puddings, break- 
chefs showing how, with the fast foods, preserves. oes a score of things you 
Rapid, you can cook or pre- never knew a fireless cooker could do. Did you know 
pare every dish you serve on that ice-cream and all the ices and salads are prepared ~ 
your table. It roasts, boils, by the Rapid? Send for the Free Book. With it will 
stews, steams, fries, bakes come my special price proposition, Write today. A 
every kind of meat, fish and postal will do. Address Wm. Campbell, Pres., 


The Wm. Campbell Co., Dept. 214, Detroit, Mich. 
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RUGGLES OF RED GAP 


(Continued from Page 20) 


Yet it was only too plain that his lordship 
now realized what had been the profound 
gravity of the situation, and I was glad to 
see that he meant to end it without any 
nonsense, 

“Silly ass, old George, though,”’ he added 
as the Belknap-Jacksons approached. 
“How a creature like that could ever have 
fancied him! What, what!” 

His hosts were profuse in their apologies 
for having so thoughtlessly run away from 
his lordship—they carried it off rather well. 
They were keen for sitting at the table once 
more, as the other observant diners were lin- 
gering on, but his lordship would have none 
of this. 

“‘Stuffy place!’”’ said he. “‘Best be get- 
ting on.” And so reluctantly they led him 
down the gantlet of widened eyes. Even 
so, the tenth Earl of Brinstead had dined 
publicly with them. More than repaid they 
were for theslight the Honorable George had 
put upon them in the affair of the pianoforte 
artist. 

An hour later Belknap-Jackson had me 
on by telephone. His voice was not a little 
worried: 

“T say, is his lordship, the earl, subject 
to spellsof any sort? Wewere in the library, 
where I was showing him some photo- 
graphic views of dear old Boston, and right 
over a superb print of our public library he 
seemed to lose consciousness. Might it be 
a stroke? Or do you think it’s just a 
healthy sleep? And shall I venture to 
shake him? How would he take that? Or 
should I merely cover him with a traveling 
rug? It would be so dreadful if anything 
happened when he’s been with us such a 
little time.” 

I knew his lordship. He has the gift of 
sleeping quite informally when his attention 
is not too closely engaged. I suggested that 
the host set his musical phonograph in 
motion on some one of the more audible se- 
lections. As I heard no more from him that 
night I dare say my plan worked. 

Our town, as may be imagined, buzzed 
with transcendent gossip on the morrow. 
The Recorder disclosed at last that the 
Belknap-Jacksons, of Boston and Red Gap, 
were quietly entertaining his Lordship, the 
Earl of Brinstead, though since the eve- 
ning before this had been news to hardly 
anyone. Nor need it be said that a viciously 
fermenting element in the gossip concerned 
the apparently cordial meeting of his lord- 
ship with the Klondike person, an encounter 
that had been watched with jealous eyes by 
more than one matron of the North Side 
set. It was even intimated that, if his 
lordship had come to put the creature in 
her place, he had chosen a curious way to 
set about it. 

Also there were hard words uttered of the 
Belknap-Jacksons by Mrs. Effie and severe 
blame put upon myself because his lord- 
ship had not come out to the Flouds. 

“But the Brinsteads have always stopped 
with us before,’”’ she went about saying, as 
if there had been a quite long succession of 
them. I mean to say only the Honorable 
George had stopped on with them, unless, 
indeed, the woman actually counted me as 
one. Between herself and Mrs. Belknap- 
Jackson, I understood, there ensued early 
that morning by telephone a passage of 
virulent acidity, Mrs. Effie being heard 
by Cousin Egbert to say bluntly that she 
would get even. 

Undoubtedly she did not share the an- 
noyance of the Belknap-Jacksons at cer- 
tain eccentricities now developed by his 
lordship which made him at times a trying 
house guest. That first morning he arose at 
five sharp, a custom of his which I deeply 
regretted not having warned his host about. 

Discovering quite no one about he had ven- 
tured abroad in search of breakfast, finding 
it at length in the eating establishment 
known as Bert’s Place, in company with 
engine drivers, plate layers, milk persons 
and others of the common sort. 

Thereafter he had tramped furiously 
about the town and its environs for some 
hours, at last encountering Cousin Egbert, 
who escorted him to the Floud home for his 
first interview with the Honorable George. 
The latter received his lordship in bed, so 
Cousin Egbert later informed me. He had 
left the two together, whereupon for an 
hour there were heard quite all over the 
house words of the most explosive char- 
acter. Cousin Egbert, much alarmed at the 
passionate beginning of the interview, sus- 
pected they might do each other a mischief 
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and for some moments hovered aboy} 
the aim, if need be, of preserving | 
life. But as the uproar continu 
he at length concluded they wo 
more than talk, the outcome p' 
accuracy of his surmise. 

Mrs. Effie, meantime, saw her o 
nity and seized it with a cool readi 
I have often remarked in her. 
Jackson, distressed beyond meas 
strange absence of his guest, had 
cated with me by telephone sever 
without result. Not until near noc 
able to give him any light. Mrs, 
then called me to know what his 
preferred for luncheon. Replying 
beef, pickles and beer were hi 
fancy, I hastened to allay the fear: 
Belknap-Jacksons, only to find t 
Effie had been before me. 2 

“‘She says,” came the annoyed }| 
the host, “that the dear earl droppej 
a chat with his brother and has nj 
lightfully begged her to give him lu 
She says he will doubtless wish to dr 
them this afternoon, but I had 
planned to drive him myself—to tk 
try club and about. The woman | 
handed, I must say. For heaven’ 
can’t you do something?” a 

I was obliged to tell him straight % 
thing was beyond me, though I pro}; 
recover his guest promptly should | 
portunity occur. The latter did n 
ever, drive with the Flouds that aft 
He was observed walking abro; 
Cousin Egbert, and it was later1 
by persons of unimpeachable verac 
they had been seen to enter the k) 
person’s establishment. 4 

Evening drew on without furth 
But then certain elated members 0 
hemian set made it loosely knownt 
were that evening to dine inform 
their leader’s house to meet his lord 
seemed a bit extraordinary to m 
could not but rejoice that he shot 
adopt the peaceful methods of di 
for the extrication of his brother. 

Belknap-Jackson now telepho 
know if I had heard this report—ea 
styled it—I confirmed it and remi 
his lordship was undoubtedly 
bringing strong pressure to bez 
woman. { 

“But I had expected him to mé! 
people here this evening,’’ cried 
pathetically. I was then obliged t 
that the Brinsteads for centuries 
bluntly averse to meeting a few pe 
seemed to run in the blood. 

The Bohemian dinner, althouy 
informal, was said to have bee 
enjoyed by all, including the E 
George, who was among those pi 
well as Cousin Egbert. The lat 
briefly of the affair the followin: 

“Sure, the cap hada good ti 
he said. ‘‘Of course he ain’t the! 
judge is, but he livens up quite s 
and then. Talks like a buneh 
crackers going off all to once, ( 
Funny guy. I walked with 
Jacksons’ about twelve or one. 
back to Mis’ Kenner’s house 


off.’ He paused as if to medit 
foundly. } 
“Tf you was to ask me, thoug 
she had him—just like that!” _ 
He held an open hand toward 
tightly clenched it. 
Suspecting he might spread abst 
of this sort, I explained carefully te 
his lordship had indeed at once } 
her to be a dangerous woman; 
he was now taking his own cu 
break off the distressing affair 
and his brother. He listened pa 
seemed wedded to some monstro 
his own. ae 
“Them dames of that there N 
set had better watch out,” he & 
ominously. ‘First thing they kn 
that Kate Kenner’ll hand them- 
make a lemonade out of!” hs 
I could make but little of th 
general import, which was of cou 
shockingly preposterous. I fou 
wishing, to be sure, that his lor 
been able to accomplish his 1 
North America without appearit 
the person as a social equal, as 1 
deed that a wrong impression of 
| 
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, GEM 
AMASKEENE- 


BLADES 
7 Blades for 35c 


f 
Al 


dlade of even tempered steel, 
rh a keen, smooth edge— 
j with a good soap and warm 
er makes a delightful shave. 


GEM is a world-wide won- 
It gives a clean, quick, com- 
j ble shave to millions of men 

y day—are you one of them? 


cy CO., Inc., NEW YORK 
i Branch : 591 St. Catherine St. W., Montreal 


51.00 


Complete 
outfit with 
7 blades in 
handsome 
case. 


iw Design No.524 
=. by Jud Yoho. 
ae Estimated Cost 

a $2800. 


ABOUT BUNGALOWS 
f ok. 1915 De Luxe Edition. Contains the cream 
| tetical and distinctive bungalows actually 
100 to $4000, suited to any climate, with 


‘terior and interior views, plans, 
af , 
1ms, cost, etc. Also valuable de 


_on bungalow building written 

‘ 

ft. The largest exclusive Bun- pa 

§ published. 112 pages. Price . al 

y times its cost to any prospective builder. 
ion of same, only 50 cents. Send check, 

) Torstamps. Money backif not satisfactory. 


, Bungalow Craftsman, 767 Bungalow Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 
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/ Page book before enrolling for any law course. 
judge the claims of correspondence schools, also 

herican School's simple new method of home 
m. Prepared by 56 of America’s greatest legal 
8 more subjects and 30 more authors than any 
ondence law course. 13 volume Law Library, 60 
ind 36 Case Books furnished with every course. 
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iy for your free book. 
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would be gained by the undiscerning public. 
It might have been better, I was almost 
quite certain, had he adopted a stern and 
even brutal method at the outset, instead 
of the circuitous and diplomatic. Belknap- 
Jackson shared this view with me. 

“T should hate dreadfully to have his 
lordship’s reputation suffer for this,’’ he 
confided to me. 

The first week dragged to its close in this 
regrettable fashion. Oftener than not his 
hosts caught no glimpse of his lordship 
throughout the day. 

The smart trap and the tandem team were 
constantly ready, but he had not yet been 
driven abroad by his host. Each day he 
alleged the necessity of conferring with the 
woman. 

“Dangerous creature, my word! But 
dangerous!’’ he would announce. “Takes 
no end of managing. Do it though; do 
it proper. Take a high hand with her. 
Can’t have silly old Georgeina mess. Own 
brother, what, what! Time needed, though. 
Not with you at dinner if you don’t mind. 
Creature has a way of picking up things 
not half nasty.” 

But each day Belknap-Jackson met him 
with pressing offers of such entertainment 
as the town afforded. Three several times 
he had been obliged to postpone the in- 
formal evening affair for a few smart 
people. Yet, though patient, he was de- 
termined. Reluctantly at last he aban- 
doned the design of driving his guest about 
in the trap, but he insistently put forward 
the motor car. He would drive it himself. 
They would spend pleasant hours going 
about the country. His lordship contin- 
ued elusive. To myself he confided that his 
host was a nagger. 

“Awfully nagging sort, yes. Doesn’t 
know the strain I’m under getting this silly 
affair straight. Country interesting no 
doubt, what, what! But, my word—saw 
nothing but country coming out. Country 
quite all about, miles and miles both sides 
of the metals. Seen enough country. Seen 
motor cars, too, my word. Enough of 
both, what, what!” 

Yet it seemed that on the Saturday after 
his arrival he could no longer decently put 
off his insistent host. He consented to ac- 
company him in the motor car. Rotten 
judging it was on the part of Belknap- 
Jackson. He should have listened to me. 
They departed after luncheon, the host at 
the wheel. I had his account of such fol- 
lowing events as I did not myself observe. 

“Our country club,”’ he observed early 
in the drive. ‘‘No one there, of - course. 
You’d never believe the trouble I’ve 
had ——” 

“Jolly good club,” replied his lordship. 
“Drive back that way.” 

“Back that way,” it appeared, took them 
bythe detached villa of the Klondike person. 

“Stop here,’ directed his lordship. 
“Shan’t detain you a moment.” 

This was at two-thirty of a fair after- 
noon. I am able to give but the bare facts, 
yet I must assume that the emotions of 
Belknap-Jackson as he waited there during 
the ensuing two hours were of a quite dis- 
tressing nature. As much was intimated by 
several observant townspeople who passed 
him. He was said to be distrait; to be 
smoking his cigarettes furiously. 

At four-thirty his lordship reappeared. 
With apparent solicitude he escorted the 
Klondike person, fetchingly gowned in a 
street costume of the latest mode. They 
chatted gayly to the car. 

“Hope I’ve not kept you waiting, old 
chap,” said his lordship genially. ‘Time 
slips by one so. You two met, of course, of 
course!”” He bestowed his companion in 
the tonneau and ensconced himself beside 
her. 

“Drive,” said he, ‘to your goods shops, 
draper’s, chemist’s—where was it?” 

“To the Central Market,’ responded the 
lady in bell-like tones, ‘“‘then to the Red 
Front store and to that dear little Japanese 
shop, if he doesn’t mind.” 

“Mind! Mind! Course not, course not. 
Are you warm? Let me fasten the robe.” 

I confess to have felt a horrid fascination 
for this moment as I was able to reconstruct 
it from Belknap-Jackson’s impassioned 
words. It was by way of being one of those 
scenes we properly loathe, yet morbidly 
cannot resist overlooking if opportunity 
offers. 

Into the flood tide of our Saturday shop- 
ping throng swept the car and its remark- 
ably assembled occupants. The street fair 
gasped. The woman’s former parade of the 
Honorable George had been as nothing to 
this exposure. 
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and there you are? 


When a family moves into a new house all freshly decorated, 
there is a distinct uplift felt by everyone. It is just like 
beginning over again on a higher level of living. But we 
can’t all move or build new houses every year, though 
things do grow shabby and family life gets into a rut. But 
everyone can occasionally put a new room in the old home, 
and the new room will act like a tonic. It will give a new 
zest, renewed pleasure in the home. New rooms can readily 
be put in old houses with 


ACME QUALITY 


Paints and Finishes 


There is an Acme Quality finish for every surface. Floors, 
baseboards, window sills, stairs and all such surfaces are 
made beautifully bright and new with Acme Quality Varnotile. 
Acme Quality White Enamel is a perfect finish where white 
woodwork is wanted—in living rooms, dining rooms, kitchens 
or bathrooms, and it is just the thing for enameling odd 
pieces of furniture. 


But first write for the Acme books—‘ Home Decorating’? 
and “Acme Quality Painting Guide.” These will tell you 
exactly what you need for any kind of surface and how to 
use it. We will tell you the name of the nearest Acme dealer, 
who will be glad to advise with you on what you are planning. 
Acme Quality Finishes come in cans from § pint up, ready 
prepared to use. They are 
easy to use and the results 
are invariably delightful. 
The books are free for the 
asking. A post card will 
bring them. 


ACME WHITE LEAD 
AND COLOR WORKS 
Dept.Q __ Detroit, Michigan 


Keep always on hand at least a can each of 
Acme Quality Varnotile (a varnish) for floors, 
woodwork and furniture; Acme Quality 
White Enamel for iron bedsteads, furniture, 
woodwork and all similar surfaces; Acme 


Black Iron Enamel for ranges, stovepipes Boston Nashville Salt Lake City 
and other metal or wood surfaces. These Chicago Birmingham Spokane 
will cover many of the “touching-up” jobs. Minneapolis Fort Worth Portland _ 
Put up in containers of 14-pint and up, with St. Louis Dallas San Francisco 
friction-top, replaceable covers which are easy Pittsburgh Topeka Los Angeles 
to open and close and keep the contents in Cincinnati Lincoln San Diego 
usable condition. Toledo 
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. Nickel Vest Pocket © 

Powerful streams of light that won’t blow out Light, $1.00 U.S., [| 


1.10 Canada. 
and can’t start fires. $1.10 Canada 


No wires, no fires, no matches, no danger. 


Flashes instantly at the touch of your finger 
or can be set down anywhere while you 


use both hands for your work. 18,000,000 


annual sales. 


Useful every night to every ee ee 


$1.65 Canada. 


Motorist Mother Suburbanite a a | 
Inspector Doctor Farmer S| 
Traveling Man Nurse Deliveryman = | 
Fisherman Fireman Boy Scout 
Cyclist Watchman Yachtsman 
Night-Owl Housekeeper Left-alone 


Long life and absolute satisfaction guaranteed by the 
oldest and largest manufacturers of flashlights in the 
world, when the famous EVEREADY Tungsten Batteries 
and EVEREADY Mazda Lamps are always used in 
EVEREADY LIGHTS. 

EVEREADY LIGHTS are made in fifty styles and 
sizes, from little ones for the vest pocket or handbag to 
powerful searchlights and large lanterns. 

For sale by drug, hardware, electrical, department, 
sporting-goods, auto-supply, stationery, cigar, and other 
retailers. If your dealer can’t supply you, we will. 

For other styles and prices send for FREE illustrated 
catalogue. 


AMERICAN EVER READY WORKS 


Of National Carbon Company 
308 Hudson Street, New York 


434 in. high, = 
U. S., $4.00 Canada. 


| refusal with a smile. 
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~ 2680 
Fountain Pen Light, $1.00 U.S., 
$1.10 Canada. 


Powerful Search Light, ~ 
814 in. long, Fibre Case, 
$3.00 U. S., $3.50 Ca 


“WT AM a High School boy. By taking 
subscriptions for The Saturday 
Evening Post, The Ladies’ Home 
Journal and The Country Gentle- 
man in my spare time I earn money 
that buys my books, clothes, and 

leaves something over for the savings | 
fund that is going to pay my way 

through college.” 
Vincent Robert McClure 

Minnesota 


Mr. McClure is one of thousands of young 
men and young women who are earning 
money by acting as the subscription repre- 
sentatives of The Saturday Evening Post, 
The Ladies’ Home Journal and The 
Country Gentleman. We pay them com- 
mission and salary for their work. If you, 
like them, want to earn money, let us tell you 
about the plan. 


Box 755 
Agency Division 


The Curtis 
Publishing 
Company 
Philsdetphia 


Pennsylvania 


We'll pay you liberally for whatever time 
you can give us, whether it be much or little. 


“Poor Jackson’s face was a study,” de- 
clared the Mixer to me later. 

I dare say. It was still a study when my 
own turn came to observe it. The car 
halted before the shops that had been des- 
ignated. The Klondike person dispatched 
her commissions in a superbly leisured 
manner, attentively accompanied by the 
Earl of Brinstead bearing packages for her. 

Belknap-Jackson at the wheel stared 
straight ahead. I am told he bore himself 
with dignity even when some of our more 
ingenuous citizens paused to converse with 
him concerning his new motor car. He is 
even said to have managed a smile when his 
passengers returned. 

“T have it,”’ exclaimed his lordship now. 
“Deuced good plan—go to that Ruggles 
place for a jolly fat tea. No end of a spree, 
what, what!” 

It is said that on three occasions in turn- 
ing his car and traversing the short block 
to the Grill the owner escaped disastrous 
collision with other vehicles only by the 
narrowest possible margin. He may have 
courted something of the sort. I dare say 
he was desperate. 

“Join us, of course!”’ said his lordship as 
he assisted his companion to alight. Again 
I am told the host managed to illumine his 
He would take no 
tea—the doctor’s orders. 

The surprising pair entered at the height 


| of my tea hour and were served to an ac- 


companiment of stares from the ladies pres- 
ent. To this they appeared oblivious, being 
intent upon their conference. His lord- 
ship was amiable to a degree. It now oc- 
curred to me that he had found the woman 


| even more dangerous than he had at first 
| supposed. He was being forced to play a 
_ | deep game with her and was meeting guile 
| with guile. He had, I suspected, found his 


poor brother in far deeper than any of 


us had thought. Doubtless he had written 


compromising letters that must besecured— 
letters she would hold at a price. 

And yet I had never before had excuse 
to believe his lordship possessed the diplo- 
matic temperament. I reflected that I must 
always have misread him. He was deep 
after all. Not until the two left did I 
learn that Belknap-Jackson awaited them 
with his ear. He loitered about in adjacent 
doorways, quite like a hired fellow. He was 
passionately smoking more cigarettes than 


| were good for him. 


I escorted my guests to the car. Belknap- 
Jackson took his seat with but one glance 
at me, yet it was eloquent of all the igno- 
miny that had been heaped upon him. 

“Home, I think,” said the lady when 


' they were well seated. She said it charm- 


ingly. 

“Home,” repeated his lordship. 
you quite protected by the robe?”’ 

An incautious pedestrian at the next 
crossing narrowly escaped being run down. 
He shook a fist at the vanishing car and 
uttered a stream of oaths so vile that he 
would instantly have been taken up in any 
well-policed city. 

Half an hour later Belknap-Jackson 
called me: 

“He got out with that fiend! He’s stay- 
ing on there. But can nothing be done?”’ 

“His lordship is playing a most desper- 
ate game,’ I hastened to assure him. “He’s 
meeting difficulties. She must have her 
dupe’s letters in her possession. Blackmail, 
I dare say. Best leave his lordship free. 
He’s a deep character.” 

“He presumed far this afternoon—only 
the man’s position saved him with me!” 
His voice seemed choked with anger. Then, 
remotely, faint as distant cannonading, a 
rumble of laughter reached me. 

It was the Mixer, perhaps in another 
room. The electric telephone has been per- 
fected in the States to a marvelous delicacy 
of response. 

I now found myself observing Mrs. Effie, 
who had been among the absorbed onlookers 
while the pair were at their tea, she hay- 
ing occupied a table with Mrs. Judge Bal- 
lard and Mrs. Doctor Martingale. Deeply 
immersed in thought she had been, scarce 
replying to her companions. Her eyes had 
narrowed in a way I well knew when she 
reviewed the social field. 

Still absorbed she was when Cousin Eg- 
bert entered, accompanied by the Honor- 
able George. The latter had seen but little 
of his brother since their first stormy 
interview; but he had also seen little of 
the Klondike woman. Hisspirits, however, 
had seemed quite undashed. He rarely 
missed his tea. Now as they seated them- 
selves they were joined quickly by Mrs. 
Effie, who engaged her relative in earnest 
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converse. It was easy to see thats 
afavor. She kept a hand on his a 
urged. Presently, seeming to havi 
her purpose, she left them and I 
greet the pair. Fi 

“T guess that there Mrs. Effie ig 
silly,” remarked Cousin Egbert enig 
ally. ‘‘No, sir; she can’t ever tell h 
cat is going to jump.”’ Nor wo 
anything more, though he most elated 
a secret. * 

With this circumstance I connect 
announcement in Monday’s Recordi 
Mrs. Senator Floud would on thate 
entertain at dinner the members 
Gap’s Bohemian set, including Mr 
Kenner, the guest of honor being his 
ship, the Earl of Brinstead, “‘at prese 
iting in this city. Covers,” it add 
be laid for fourteen.’’ I saw tha 
Egbert had been made the ambass: 
conduct what must have been a bus’ 
some delicacy. ; 

Among the members of the Nort 
set the report occasioned the wildest 
And yet so staunch were known to 
principles of Mrs. Effie that but fewe 
her of downright treachery. It see 
be felt that she was but lending 
the furtherance of some deep desig 
lordship’s. Blackmail, the recovery: 
promising letters, the avoilanee 
proceedings—these were hinted at. 
self I suspected that Mrs. Effie ; 
misconstrued the seeming cordi 
lordship toward the woman and, 2 
pense of the Belknap-Jacksons, ha 
the honor of entertaining him. If 
she must entertain the woman, well 
She was not one to funk her fence 
game in sight. 

Consulting me as to the menu fo 
ner, she allowed herself to be pe 
the veget&ble soup, boiled mu 
pudding and cheese which I ree 
though she pleaded at length for 
to use the new fish set and for ae 
salad portrayed in her latest wom: 
zine. Covered with grated nuts 1 
the illustration. I was able, how 
convince her that his lordship would 
grated nuts as silly. ; 

From Belknap-Jackson I learned 
ephone—during these days, being se 
he stopped in almost quite conti 
that Mrs. Effie had profusely e 
his wife about the dinner. 

“Of course, my dear, I couldn 
presumption to ask you and youl 
to sit at table with the creature, 
did think it all right to drive | 
town on ashopping trip. But I 
ought to do something to make 
earl’s visit one to be remember 
appreciative! I’m sure you 
just how things are.” 

In reciting this speech to m 
Jackson essayed to simulate t 
excessive manner of a wom 


coming to! 
It began to seem even to me th 
were coming a bit thick. But 1k 
his lordship was a determined 
was of the bulldog breed that h 
England what it is. I mean tos 
he would put the woman in he 


(TO BE CONCLUDED) 


pees lighting — or 
street lighting—is an odd 
ment of recent months that h 
into practice in some American ¢ 
it has possibilities for wide sery 
stead of lighting the front of a 
with lamps hung above the § 


tively small light sources. 

The new gas-filled electric 1 
the idea practicable; for, wi 
tively inexpensive reflectors, 
of concentrated light operate 1 
searchlights, and yet consume on 
amounts of current. 

The distant illumination of | 
along railroad tracks and on t 
ings, is another application of th 
bright signs attract attention bee 
mysterious source of the con 
perhaps two hundred feet away. 
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CIGARETTES 


Unique among cigarettes is 
MECCA —the largest selling brand 
in America—the source of “Per- 
fect Satisfaction” for millions of critical smokers. 


| In this wonderful Turkish Blend you get all 
| the rich fragrance and mild, mellow flavor of the 
| finest Turkish and Domestic tobaccos. A trial 
} will convince you that 
Quality is the sole reason 


for MECCA supremacy. 


In the Handy Slide Box 
| 10 for 5° 


In the Oval Foil Package 
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TIRE is no more dependable 

than the materials of which it is 
made, the way it is made and the 
company making it. Judging from 
that standard, the Dependability of 
the Fisk Tire is unquestionable. 


By Dependability we mean the tire 
that will take you to your journey’s 
end and back on time, suggesting 
its presence only in the keen enjoy- 
ment of uninterrupted pleasure; the 
tire that weathers all conditions, 
favorable or unfavorable; the tire 
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that yields liberal mileage; the tire 
that lasts long after you have an- 


ticipated its end. 


WITH FISK SERVICE 


The Dependability of the Fisk Tire 
lies not only in the product itself, 
but also in the organization that 
manufactures and sells it. 
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The Dependability of Fisk Se 


equals that of the tire. A by 


ganization covering all pring 


cities renders to tire users an 


dealers a co-operative service| 


stands alone in the Tire World 


The Fisk Rubber Company is d 


mined that you shall be satisfied 


your purchase is safe- 
guarded by this deter- 
mination, passing in trust 
from maker to dealer 
and revealed to you in 
constant attention to 
your tire welfare. 


- THE FISK RUBBER COMPANY 


Factory and Home Office 


You Can Buy Fisk Tires From ALL Dealers 


Chicopee Falls, 


Trade < 

Reg. U.S. Pi 

Time to Re 
(Buy Fi 


Fisk Branches in 46 Principal Cities 


February ] 
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> head or tale of it & then he 
me & says hock the kiser & I 
ughed at him & then he pulls out a 
oints it at me & says hock the kiser 
t could I do Ed &1I had to get up & 
‘tbut I bet I wouldent of never done 
» for the gun & they isent no dutch 
\yuld make me do nothing with there 


| 


sts. 
Eddy the same thing come off 4 or 
imes & the last couple times I was 
, & the gard had to waken me up & 
4n come Klinke & it must of been a 
ont midnight & he come up to mea 
th the gard & says some thing to the 
‘then asked me was I sorry & I says 
jr & he says you know what for you 
| 1 the emper of Germ. & I says I 
/mean to insult no body & he says all 
then come a long with me & your 
t lucky to not get shot for what you 


‘ 


iP 
1 I & him walked out & he says the 
/ng you can do is beat it out of town 
$s where would I go & he says you 
tbeat it for Austin & I says I aint 
3.0 wheres with out my wife & prof. 
»& he says they all ready went & I 
1en & he says we sent them a way 
‘re in a auto mobile but they only 
me a bout 6 hrs. & if you run fast 
ght catch up with them & then I 
‘it you going to give me no auto mo- 
fie says I should say not your lucky 
live & then he give me a peace of 
1; Says it was my pass sport & thats 
7 Iseen of him. only before he left 
gys dont let yourself be seen a round 
|mmorow or no time or its all off 


ju. 

s Eddy I started out of town but how 
j1ow which way to go & evry little 
{yd be a dutch solder jump out at 
(: behind a tree or some thing & hold 
1c make me show them the peace of 
» I wasent geting no wheres & it was 
pitch & finely I snuck in where Im 
ts morning again but I dont dare 
them officers might see me & I 
vy where Minnie & prof. Baker is 
s going to happen to me & there a 
1 to go runing off & leave me here 
m cant trust his wife & his friends 
b hey trust. Nobody Ed. I dont 
II get this letter maled but if I do 
d & you dont here no more from 
know how it come off. 

Your Bro., 


LARRY M. Burns. 


\AUSTIN, BELL. Sept. 1. 19.14. 
EDDY. I dont know weather you 
ny last letter or not but it dont 
| diffrunts Ed because now I guess 
get home all o k & I can tell you 
jppend to me when I see you but I 
)w when will that be unlest you can 
ay & come to Chgo. because we 
to stop off at no Det. or no 
ise but if we ever get to N. Y. city 
ng strate home. 
“you in my last letter which I dont 
you got it or not a bout me being 
o & the dutch men haveing me 
P in jale & I bluffed them in to 
me out & if it hadent of been for 
ing all the nerve in the world Id of 
een there yet or may be shot as a 
was in hideing pretty near a hole 
house in Brussels but finely I 
_& started for here where Im at 
ey spell it Ostend over here but 
| t make no diffrunts. 
yont never for get my trip comeing 
ong is I live & they aint no danger 
eting it for a wile any way be- 
eets so sore there a bout ready to 
'& I dont know how far I walked 
ced over 14 the way from Brus- 
& the rest of the time I was rideing 
waggons & could of road all the 
but I dident have no money & 
mow how far is it from here to 
but its far enough & I dident have 
to eat the hole trip accept just a 
s of bread that I beged off of 
it like a bum. 
dI couldent tell you in a hunderd 
went threw but I will tell you 
you because they isent time to 
ll. I come in here last night pretty 
| & went up to the america coun- 
they give me some soup & some 
layed down & the counsil asked 
is I & I told him & he says your 
up here evry day to know had 


t 


we herd any thing a bout you & I know 
where shes at & will send for her & I says 
never mind sending for her because I dont 
want to see her or no body else but he did- 
ent pay no a tension. 

Pretty soon in come Minnie & prof. 
Baker & Minnie beggun screeking & throw- 
ing on a lot of aggony & I says cut it out & 
dont come near me you run off & left me 
& I dont want nothing more to do with you 
& then prof. Baker told me to shut up & 
I told him to shut up him self & we had it 
back & 4th. 

Finely he told me how it come off & heres 
how it come off. & it wasent there falt Ed 
because they tride to make the dutch offi- 
cers leave them wait for me so as they 
could bring me a long in the auto mobile & 
the dutch officers says no I would half to be 
punnished for insulting the emper of Germ. 
& they would give me a good scare & then 
make mé walk to Austin & they promussed 
they wouldent do nothing to me but just 
scare me & Minnie says couldent her & 
prof. Baker wait till theyd scared me & 
then take me a long in there auto mobile 
& the dutch officers says no & if you dont 
hurry up & get out of town your self some 
things libel to happen to you so thats why 
they come a way & leave me but what do 
you think of them dutch officers Ed geting 
swelled up & thinking they scared me. 
Fine chance eh Ed. But they made me 
walk all right & I wisht there feet was as 
sore is mine. 

Well Ed prof. Baker borryed the money 
off of the america counsil & wear going to 
dover Eng. on a boat to-night & then wear 
going to catch a boat for N. Y. city as soon 
is theys 1 leaveing & it cant leave to soon 
to suit me & prof. Baker says if wear lucky 
we should ought to be in N. Y. city in a 
little over a wk. & then Minnie says O lets 
stay a little wile in London & in joy our self 
because they aint no war there & I says no 
& they wasent no war in Belljum neither & 
if Londons a new trull country like Belljum 
I dont want to go no wheres near it & we 
aint going to stay in no London or no 
wheres else but wear going to N. Y. city as 
soon is we can & then we wont get in to no 
more trouble. 

Minnie says I guess we better not stop 
in London at that because youd probly 
want to tell them some storys & youd 
probly wind up by insulting king Geo. & 
get us all in bad & may be get us all shot 
& then I told them how clost I come to 
geting shot in Brussels & Minnie says you 
dont half to tell us that because you was 14 
shot before you left us & we talked a wile 
longer & finely I says I wanted a place to 
sleep & Minnie says you look like you should 
ought to sleep in the bath tub & I says is 
that so. & she seen she was going to far so 
she shut up. 

Well Eddy this towns full of refuges thats 
been drove out of there homes & there all 
looking for boats to take them some wheres 
& theys going to be some crowd on the boat 
over to Eng. but prof. Bakers got things 
fixed up so as we cant get crowded off but 
will have rms. to our self & its a bout time 
he done some thing after interduceing us to 
them dutch officers & geting us in to all that 
trouble. 

I dont care if the oceans ruff or smoth 
going back Ed because Im going to stay in 
bed all the way & you wont here nothing 
more from me till we get to N. Y. city & 
may be not then. This has been some trip 
Ed. & if my hare aint gray it aint this 
trips falt. Your Bro., 

L. M. Burns. 


Cuoo., Inu. Sept. 11. 19.14. 

Bk: EDDY. Excus this pencill Ed & 

all so for not writeing to you before & I 
would of wrote you from London Eng. or 
from N. Y. city or some wheres only I fig- 
gured on acct. of us comeing home from 
Eng. on the 1st. boat that we would get to 
the U § as soon is a letter would & thats 
why I dident write you nothing from Lon- 
don while we was there & we wasent in 
N. Y. city only long enough to go from the 
boat to the station where we took the train 
at & we just got here this am & I went 
right down to the place from the station & 
I went right down there because I wanted 
to see how was things geting a long & what 
do you think Ed? Louis Shaffer wasent 
down to the station to meet us or he wasent 
up to the place & Joe harding that was on 
watch says he hadent been a round for 2 or 
3 days. 
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The following named cars 
are regularly equipped 
with Jiffy Curtains : 


Abbott-Detroit 
Austin 
Columbia-Knight 
Chandler Six 
Dodge Brothers 
Bal AvT: 

Grant Six 
Hupmobile 
Howard Six 
Hudson 
Inter-State 
Keeton 
Kissel-Kar 
Knox 

Krit 

Lewis 
Lexington 
Locomobile 
Lozier 
Luverne 
Lyons-Knight 
Marmon 
Mitchell 
Monarch 
National 
Oldsmobile 
Paige 

Peerless 
Pierce-Arrow 
Pilot 
Pope-Hartford 
Regal 

R-C-H 
Stevens-Duryea 
Studebaker 
Willys-Knight 
‘Winton 


Hupmobile 
Studebaker 
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180,000 More Cars 
Will Be Jiffy’quipt 
in 1915 


If the car you buy carries Jiffy Curtains, you may 
accept the fact as indicating the manufacturer's 
effort to give you full value. 

The cars named here can be equipped with side- 
curtains that cost less. 


Yet their builders pay more for Jiffy Curtains 
because they know they are investing in increased 
owner-satisfaction. 

Jiffy is regular curtain equipment on more than 
180,000 of the 1915 cars. 

This seems to be convincing evidence not only of 
Jiffy superiority, but also of the leading car manu- 
facturers’ growing realization of that superiority. 

In case Jiffy Curtains are not furnished with your 
new car, you can have them fitted merely by ask- 
ing for them. Insist if necessary. 


Write us for the name of the nearest top 
concern that can make a set for your old car. 


Jiffy Auto Curtain Company, Detroit, Mich. 
Very Distinguishing Features 


Smart appearance—Simplicity of operation, and from 
within the car—Effective as a limousine in excluding 
the elements—Their platted or paneled formation pre- 
cludes breaking of lights—Arrangement of lights af- 
fords wide range of vision—Strung upon cable 
supports, they slide to and fro over the doors of the 
ear with the greatest facility—When not in use they 
collapse and neatly stow away in deck of top, in no 
way interfering with its raising or lowering. 


Patented 
Cord 


Protect your feet with- 
out over-heating them. 


NOTE THIS:—You can depend on the dealer who 
sells ““EVERSTICK™ to carry the best of everything. 
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Discard the 
old style carbon lamps 


and 


Get 3 times 


as much light or | 
3 times i 
as many hours of light oy 
3 times 7 | 
as many tooms lighte 


i 


i 


j 
f 
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MAZDA LAMPS 


MADE IN USA, 


Use EDISON. MAZDAS 
in every socket, too. It’s 
thesonly way to make the 
most of every dollar’s worth 
of electricity. 


veniences of electricity, too— elec- 
tric flatirons and cooking appli- 
ances and fans and motors that 
make housework so much easier. 


But see your “‘lighting man.’’ 
He will help you choose the right 
sizes. They come in a handy car- 
ton, 5inarow. And if your home 
isn’t wired for electric light, ask 
him how you can have it done at 
little cost and less inconvenience. 


And it makes electric light cost 
so little that you can have not 
only this better light—and all 
you want of it—but other con- 


Be sure the MAZDA Lamps you buy bear the name EDISON. 


4, EDISON LAMP WORKS 


OF GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 


General Sales Office, Harrison, N. J. Agencies Everywhere 


5303 


FEW PEOPLE KNOW 


that the largest club in the world is composed entirely of girls. 
It was formed ‘‘with one idea: to make money,” and its mem- 
bers through it have earned hundreds of thousands of dollars. 
Any girl may join. There are no dues and no entrance 
fee. The doings of the girls are chronicled in a little maga- 
zine sent free to members. Let me tell about it. Address 


MANAGER, THE GIRLS’ CLUB 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


Insure Your Outstanding 
Accounts Make it impossible to lose money thru cus- 


tomers going bankrupt or into the hands of 

Receivers. Write us for full particulars regard- 
The highest scientific develop- ing the bond you can buy which limits your 
ment of Credit Insurance is pro- losses to a certain amount. If your losses are 
vided in the American “‘Actual greater—we pay you the difference up to the 
Loss” Bond and the American face value of the bond. 
“Normal Average” Bond. We have paid out over $9,000,000 since issuing 
these bonds — nine million that otherwise would 
have been atotal loss. Youneed thisprotection, its 
cost issmallandits valuegreat. Dropusa line now 
asking for full particulars. At least, let ussend you 


FREE 


a folder we have published reproducing a few 
letters received from some of our bondholders. 


The American Credit-Indemnity Co. 
of New York 


415 Locust Street, St. Louis, Missouri 


I. H. LIONBERGER E. M. TREAT 
Chairman of the Board President 


Agencies in all leading cities 


Our service is for Manufac- 
turers and Wholesalers only. 
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Thats a fine thing for a man to do when 
you leave him in charge of your place but 
thats a bout all I should ought to of ex- 
pected from a dutch man & I hope hes quit 
because that will save me from the trouble 
of fireing him because I wouldent have no 
dutch men a round my place after what I 
went threw & the sight of 1 of them makes 
me sick. But I cant tell weather I been do- 
ing a good busness or a rotten busness till I 
see Louis Shaffer & hes got the bank book 
& all the rest of it & I dont know nothing 
till I see him but Joe says they been doing 
good busness & the summer gardens been 
doing grate & evry things o k as far is I 
could see & its a bout time I was haveing 
a little luck eh Ed? 

Well Ed we come acrost from Austin to 
dover on a boat & I wisht you could of saw 
it because they must of been a thousand 
people on the bord of it & they was room 
for a bout 2 or 3 hunderd & they was hang- 
ing over the sides & evry wheres else & I 
expected evry minut to see the boat sink 
down in the bottom of the water & then 
when we got over to dover we had to stand 
up in the train all the way to London & 
then we had to lay a round London 2 days 
and then an other train to south Hampton 
where the boats leaves from but finely they 
was 1 going & we took it but we had to pay 
extra on acct. the crowd going & we got rot- 
ten rooms on the boat at that & we was 7 
days comeing acrost & they was the longest 
7 days I ever seen because wed spent all the 
money we borryed on the boat fair & they 
wasent no games on the boat but evenif they 
had of been I couldent of got in to them. 

But who do you think was on the boat 
Ed. mr. & mrs. Chambers & them 3 girls & 
they says they figgured it out we must be 
dead on acct. of us being down in Belljum 
where all the fighting was at & they was 
mighty supprised to see us & wanted to 
here all a bout it & I says let prof. Baker 
tell you a bout it but prof. Baker says mr. 
Burns is the best 1 at telling storys & let 
him tell you all a bout it. 

So they wouldent have nothing else but 
T must tell them all a bout it & I give them 
the hole story & told them a bout me geting 
locked up in prisson by the dutch men & 
busting my way out of prisson & how they 
was going to shoot me as a spy if I hadent 
of knocked down the gard & broke out & 
a bout the dutch officer trying to flirt with 
Minnie & a bout me busting him in the jaw 
& geting a way with it right in front of the 
hole dutch army & a bout the Belljum 
woman that they was going to burn up her 
house & I stood up in front of the house & 
told them I would kill the 1st. man that 
started some thing & they seen I was in 
ernest & beat it a way from the house & a 
bout the canon balls just missing us when 
we was walking down Main st. Brussels. 

I told them evry thing we seen & done & 
the girls wouldent hardly leave me for a 
minut they was so exited over what was 
I telling them but mr. & mrs. Chambers 
wouldent lissen to none of it & wouldent 
stay a round where we was at & I guess 
they was sore they picked out holland where 
they wasent no exitemunt or nothing. If it 
hadent of been for me telling them storys 
a bout the war we would of had a rotten 
trip because they wasent nothing doing at 
all on the boat & if I told them storys onct 
T must of told them a hunderd times because 
they kept after me to tell them again. 

Prof. Baker says the storys kept geting 
better the more I told them but that was 
just my way of telling them Ed & I will try 
& remmember evry thing we went threw so 
as I ean tell you & Kate when I see you & I 
wisht youd come over and pay us a visit so 
as you could here all a bout it. I bet they 
will be a crowd down to the place to-night 
because our name was in the paper where 
we got back from europe & all the boys will 
want to here the dope & I guess Im the 1 
that can give it to them eh Ed. 

Well Ed I dont know if Im glad we made 
the trip or not because it cost me a hole lot 
of money & I was figgureing up on the train 
comeing home & it cost me a bout 8 hun- 
derd dollars all to gather & that includs all 
expenses including $140 for the fair acrost 
the ocean & $150 comeing back acrost the 
ocean & a hunderd dollars r r fair on this 
side of the ocean comeing back & 4th. to 
N. Y. city & back & all expenses includeing 
what I lost in the poker game & I wouldent 
of never lost it if the cards had broke good 
a couple of times. & besides the 8 hunderd 
dollars Minnie lost some of her close & only 
brung a bout 4 of them with her a way from 
Brussels. 

She says shes got to have a hole new out 
fit & how much will that cost me godd knows 


Sciences, it is quite likely somet 
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I dont & for all my money what 
Nothing but a hole lot of water 
1 horse towns that you could stick 
the Chgo. river with out over flowi 
banks & a lot of scared Belljums & 
3 times as many dutch men is the 
milwaukee & you could go up to m 
kee 3 times & see as many dutch me 
seen & it wouldent cost you over 1 
& thats not saying I would want t 
a way 10 dollars or $.10 cents to lc 
dutch men tho Id give up $.75 cents 
1 or 2 of them say hands Wagner or 
Schulte. | 

But still in all I cant say the fi 
waisted & probly we seen more e 
then wed of saw if we took the 
No. 2 like it was in the book & bes 
I had the satisfaction of showi 
dutch men that I wasent afrade o 
hole army. q 

But what do you think now 
hadent no sooner got home tha 
pulls it on me that on acct. of o 
ing broke up by the war she realy 
other trip comeing & would I take he 
black Lake Mich. where her sisters bi 
summer & I says black Lake wheres 
& she says its up in Mich. near he 
Near Holland I says. a 

I should think youd got enough of; 
near holland because when we was ij 
jum we was near holland & look at 
wehad. . 

She says yes but they wont be no¢ 
of us getting in trouble up to this p 
youll just keep your mouth shut & n 
no funny storys & I says shut up yo 
& quit talking a bout trips because I 
enough a bout trips & next time yo 
to go vissiting you can go over on thi 
side & vissit the animuls in lincoln j 
you wont never get me to go a lor 
you because Im not never going out 
3d. ward again & she says it woul 
fare to the rest of the city for you tos 
1 ward & I says your to smart & she | 
say nothing back. ' 

Well Ed I hope you & Kate can 
over & pay us a vissit & may be you 
come when prof. Bakers here beca) 
promussed he would come to Chg 
he got a chance & I says to him de 
get our No. & he says you bet I wo 
cause I will want to here you tell son 
storys so you see Eddy he likes then 
of mine pretty well even if the dut 
dont. 

Write & let us know how are you 
a long Ed & take care of your self é 
take no bad money. Kindest to K 

Your Bro., Larry M.B 


(THE END) 


Easy Waterpr 


Aaa and easy method of w: 
ing clothing has been devi 
French scientist as his contributio 
comfort and health of the French tr 
the field. : 

Old coats can be made waterp 
easily as uncut cloth, and the whi 
tion is simpler than dyeing. He 
his method to the French Ac 
Sciences, with assurances that it w 
tical and satisfactory. a 

The requirements he set out t 
were: Waterproofing that would 
in the rough usage of a camp 
would not change the colors nor inju 
fabric; that would leave the clo! 
meable to air and perspiration, so t 
waterproofed coats would not be u 
fortable; and, most difficult of 
would permit the treatment of old 
without destroying or even injt 
buttons and other attachments. _ 

Wool fat was his answer. With 
chloroform or carbon bisulphide the 
tist reduces the wool fat to a liqui 
this liquid is then diluted with gas 
benzine in the proportion of one P 
wool fat to from ten to twenty parts 
oline or benzine. b 

The rest of the operation is si nple 
old overcoat is dipped in the solutic 
allowed to remain there a few 4 
Then it is wrung out and dried b nf 
on a line in the open air. The 
as a result, lightly impregnated ¥ 
wool fat. 

The Frenchman suggests that t 
plete uniforms of all the men at the 
be given this treatment; and 
French Government gives muc 
to suggestions made in the Ac 


come of his idea. : 
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2 Delicious Dishes to Make 
(With This Fruit-Food 


« RAISIN PIE 


| 
eggs, 1 cup of sugar, | cup cream, 
i 


h 


| sour (sour preferred), /2 teaspoon 
2 package of seeded or seedless Sun- 
ins. Beat the yolks of eggs and the 
hone, keeping the remaining two for 
¢ Add sugar, cream, cloves and raisins. 
y.rich pie crust in a slowoven. When 
yt the whites of the two eggs until stiff; 
: blespoons of granulated sugar. Place 
ind bake until light brown. This will 
2 pie. 

_ SPLENDID RAISIN CAKE 


farth cup butter or lard, | cup sugar, 1/2 
|. 2%) teaspoons baking fpawiler, 2 eggs, 
on vanilla, 134 cups flour, Y% package 
Sun-Maid seeded raisins. Cream butter 
‘sugar gradually. Add beaten eggs 
. Add the flour sifted with baking 
vanilla and raisins. Bake in layer tins 
030 minutes. Filling—whip | 1/2 cups 
iam until stiff, add 2 teaspoon vanilla, 
yoons powdered sugar, 1/2 packages 
\l seeded raisins (finely chopped). 


Pe RAISIN SALAD 


ipcelery cut in pieces, 2 cup of walnuts 
jces, 2 cup chopped Sun-Maid seeded 
|Zombine and serve on lettuce leaves 
fonnaise dressing or Cream dressing. 


») RAISINS FOR LUNCHES AND TEAS 
almonds. Select large Sun-Maid 


isins and take out seeds. Slit raisins 
ind insert almonds and draw skin 
| cover opening. 


(AISIN CHOCOLATE COOKIES 


sgs, | cup brown sugar, 12 cup flour, 
n baking powder sifted with flour, 2 
cinnamon, 2 teaspoon allspice, \Y 
yndy, | cup Sun-Maid seedless raisins 
tether with walnuts, citron and candied 
eel, 4 tablespoons chocolate. Drop 
ful into pan and bake in a moderate 
at ten or fifteen minutes. 


let This From Your Baker 
ir baker is probably one of the thousands 
(ire now baking California Raisin Bread, 
rize recipe which we furnish. 
1: bread is plainly labeled so you can 
yi —*‘ California Raisin Bread, made with 
d Raisins.” (Note illustration below.) 
ve never served a more healthful food, 
raisins make it delicious. See what 
en say when they taste it. Let them 
acy want. Here are food value and 
y delicacy perfectly combined. 
Ask your baker—today— 


; a | about “California Raisin Bread, 
made with Sun-Maid Raisins.” 
(15) 
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Have the Same Food Value as 


All Food Values based on Government Statistics as contained in U. S. Bulletin No. 28 


Think of this, you housewives who want to 
serve nourishing food while cutting down the 
living cost: 

One pound of Sun-Maid Raisins contains 
1635 food-units of energy, the same as three 
dozen eggs. One pound of beans contains less 
than half as much food value. A pound of peas 
less than one-third. A pound of potatoes and a 
pound of whole milk together fall 925 points 
short. A pound of lean beef fails to equal it by 
1055 food units. 


Raisins—the Fruit Food 


Raisins are the world’s greatest fruit food— 
pure, concentrated nutriment. And they add a 
delicate flavor to scores of dishes that are plain 
without them. 


Merely 2 ounces of raisins in a dish of a cer- 
tain widely used wheat-food for breakfast add 
incomparably to the flavor and increase the 
food value 102 per cent. 

To bread, to puddings, to cakes, to pie, Sun- 
Maid Raisins bring a royal measure of health- 
fulness. 

Have raisin sauce for breakfast. Serve Sun- 
Maid Raisins stewed, with cream. 

The whole family would welcome more 
raisins. Let them have Sun-Maid Raisins in 
some attractive form every day. 


Just Delicious Sun-Cured 
California Grapes 


Sun-Maid Raisins are simply sun-cured 
grapes. But the grapes are the sweetest, ten- 
derest and most luscious that California grows. 
We take only the best—the kinds too delicate 
to ship—and “sun-make” them into raisins. 
Sun-Maidsare the cream of this marvelouscrop. 


They taste like confections—they are whole- 
some and pure. 


In This Package 


Ask for Sun-Maids in this package, and be sure you 
get them, for they cost no more than the common sort. 


CALIFORNIA ASSOCIATED RAISIN CO., 215 Madison Street, Fresno, Cal. 


This Big 7'2-lb. Special Introductory Package 


Your dealer has them, or he can get them easily by sending 
to his jobber. 


Ask for any of these three varieties: Sun-Maid Seeded 
(seeds extracted); Sun-Maid Seedless (from seedless grapes); Sun- 
Maid Cluster (on stems, not seeded) to serve as dessert with nuts. 


FREE! RECIPE BOOK 
Worth 25 Cents 

Just write a post card—we'll send you a beau- 

tiful book that tells 52 ways to make delicious 

raisin-foods and dainties. Every housewife 

needs just such a book in her kitchen. It’s a 25- 

cent book—FREE if you SEND NOW. 


CALIFORNIA 


SUN-MAID © 


SEEDED MUSCAT 


RAISINS 


1 Ib. Package — Price not over 15c. 4 California 
# Associated 
#7 Raisin Co. 
¢ 215 Madison Street 
Fresno, Cal. 


0 Send me, all ie pre- 
paid, the special 7¥2-lb. box 

, 4 containing the 3 varieties of Sun- 
aid Raisins. | enclose $1 for 


Containing the 3 Kinds — $1 Poh an Also send your free Recipe 
¢ 


If your dealer hasn’t this package now in 
stock send this coupon and enclose $1. This 


big special package, nearly the size of a suit 
ox, will come to your nearest express office 
(if in U.S.) prepaid. It comes direct from the 
California vineyards and will show you how 
good Sun-Maid Raisins are. It contains the 
three kinds—7'4 lbs. net. You'll want your 
dealer always to sell you Sun-Maid Raisins 
after you have tried the raisins in this box. 


TRADE MAKIRES, 


Name 


| Street_ 


RAISINS | im 
SPECIAL packace fi y 
State— 
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White-Leaded Nearly Two Gentunes 


The Ladies’ Mount Vernon Association holds in trust the home 
of Washington as a place of interest to our nation. It bids fair to 
stand an imperishable shrine for all lovers of freedom. Mere years 
do not age it. 


HSULD EDIT DGANV UOTE UTA 


Mount Vernon, now 174 years old, is remarkably well preserved. 
It is protected against moisture and decay by a weather-proof coat 
of paint mixed of . 


Dutch Boy White Lead 


and pure linseed oil— that well-known, reliable, lasting and economical paint. 

Give your home the same protection. Your painter can mix the Dutch Boy 
White Lead and Dutch Boy Linseed Oil right on your premises and tint it any 
color you wish. 

Would you like to see a simple test which will help make you paint-wise? 
We will send you materials and directions for such a test, together with booklet 
of practical suggestions and color schemes. Address our nearest office. Ask for 
Painting Aids No. 71. 


fi 


New York 
Buffalo Chicago 
(John T. Lewis & Bro. Co., Philadelphia) 


Boston 
San Francisco St. Louis 
(National Lead & Oil Co., Pittsburgh) 
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A Camping Tent 


A splendid 7 x 7 eight-ounce duck wall tent and all the 
articles you use when you go camping next summer—all 
these you can secure free of charge. Theywill be given you in 
addition to your cash profits earned by selling The Saturday 
Evening Post, The Ladies’ Home Journal and The Country 
Gentleman. Thousands of boys and young men are making 
money, building up bank accounts, establishing business 
reputations for themselves—and at the same time winning 
bicycles, tool chests, cameras, rifles and other splendid prizes. 

Let us tell you about it. Upon request, we will send you a 
complete catalogue showing over 600 different prizes you 
can win. Address Box 752, Sales Division, 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


Cauda bance 


Turkey Legs, |) 
Deviled ; 


4 
Score drumsticks 
of turkey 2 je: times to bone, 


dip them in melt- # ed butter, spread 
with little mustard mixed withLEA &@ PERRINS’ SAUCE, |) 
seasoned with salt, pepper and tabasco. Broil 7 to 10 minutes, 
| basting with melted butter and turning frequently. Serve hot. |] 
Kitchen Recipe Hanger sent free upon request by post card. [7 


LEA & PERRINS, 239 West St., New York 
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WHO DIDN’T CARE 


(Continued from Page 15) 


It was ten o’clock the next mornin’ when 
I come to where he’d slept. There was 
nothin’ there but the ashes of a brush fire. 
He’d built the fire for company and not to 
cook by. Anybody could have told he’d 
had nothin’ to cook. He wouldn’t be feelin’ 
good to-day when I’d catch up with him, 
shy of supper and breakfast too, and strag- 
glin’ all by himself through the red rocks 
and the gray sagebrush. We'd got clear 
past the hills with trees on ’em, and there 
was nothin’ in sight at all but just one 
tedious hill after another, clear as far as-a 
man’s eyes could reach. It was bad enough 
for me and a sight worse for him. 

It wasn’t any trouble to keep his trail. 
He was travelin’ straight ahead, goin’ by 
the sun, tryin’ to make the river. He 
couldn’t miss that if he’d just keep a-goin’ 
and if somebody didn’t catch up with him 
or head him off first. In another hour or so 
I’d found his next restin’ place—a couple 
of cigarette butts and some match sticks. 
That would be the last sign of that kind. 
I’d find. I could tell, because one of the 
cigarettes was only half smoked up—and 
he was a man that always smoked ’em as 
close to the end as he could get. 

Besides, there was only two or three 
sticks. I knew what that meant—his 
matches had give out on him. He’d be 
travelin’ now without a bit of company. 
I’d just have to trust to luck for knowin’ 
that he wasn’t gettin’ away from me. 

He didn’t get away. A couple of miles 
farther on I caught my first sight of him. 
He was half a mile ahead, workin’ up the 
side of a bald hill through a tangle of rocks. 
I guess he must have been pretty well wore 
out with his climbin’, and woolly witted 
with the heat and the hunger and the 
weariness of it, because he didn’t seem to 
hear me comin’ for quite a spell after I'd 
first got my eyes on him. 

I rode with my head down, just peekin’ 
out from under the brim of my hat, so he 
wouldn’t know I’d seen him. Pretty soon 
he took a look backward, and then he 
made a quick, scramblin’ tumble for cover, 
droppin’ down behind a ragged rock that 
was just barely big enough to hide him. 

I never let on that I’d spotted him. Of 
course I could have run him down right 
there and had it over with; but that didn’t 
suit me. I kept on right ahead, joggin’ 
along easy and pickin’ out the place for 
what I was figurin’ on doin’. I could tell 
what Bow was doin’—workin’ round his 
rock as I come up, so as to keep it between 
me and him. 

I went on past him a couple of rods or so, 
goin’ close up till he’d squirmed round to 
the sunny side and I was a little ways up 
the hill above him; and then I stooped 
over sideways, as though I was lookin’ to 
see whether my cinch was tight. 

“Whoa!” I says; and I kicked loose and 
threw myself down from the saddle. And 
then I fell, rollin’ over and crumplin’ up as 
though I’d lit on a rollin’ stone. I made 
believe to try to jump up again; but then 
I fell back and grabbed hold of my knee. 

“Darn the luck!” I says out loud. “I’ve 
sprained it!” I hadn’t done any such 
thing, but I was wantin’ him to think so. 
I commenced workin’ my knee backward 
and forward, to feel how bad it was hurt; 
and then I let out a groan. ‘Oh, hell!’ I 
says, real vicious and worried. ‘‘Don’t it 
beat all! Now I just can’t goon. I'll have 
to turn back soon as I’ve rested the pain 
out of it. Sufferin’ Peter!” 

I took my time about it, gettin’ up slow 
and catchin’ the ponies’ bridles, and hob- 
blin’ over to where I could set down in the 
shade of a rough old ledge of rock. I rolled 
up my breeches leg and begun to feel of 
my knee real tender, rubbin’ it and workin’ 
with it; and then pretty soon I tore a strip 
out of the front of my shirt and wrapped 
the place up. 

When I’d got that done I leaned back, 
with my shoulders against the rock, and 
fetched out my papers and tobacco for a 
smoke. And there I was, settin’ in the 
shade, all comfortable and cozy. And there 
he was, spraddled out flat against the 


| broilin’ side of that rock, with the killin’ 


sun beatin’ down on him, like a piece of 
bacon on a hot skillet, and knowin’ he 
couldn’t stir an eyewinker to get away 
without me gettin’ the drop on him. That 
was the way I’d wanted it to be. 


TUNE AND THE Més 
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He was a sight gamer than I 
For as much as an hour he stay 
where he was, with me waitin’. 
have been fryin’ the very heart o1 
but he didn’t make a move. I hac 
cigarettes, and after that I edg 
got one of my canteens off the 
had a long drink, gurglin’ and m 
over it. That didn’t fetch hir 
though he was fair perishin’ for | 

Then, when it got to be a little] 
T built me up a little brush fire an 
my saddlebags, and started 
dinner ready—openin’ up a ¢a 
and settin’ ’em over the hot 
layin’ out my bread and a can of 
some more truck. I forget whai 
was, but it was a plenty. And the 
eatin’, stoppin’ every little bit tot 
at my canteen. 

That was more than anybody e 
stood. I hadn’t took but six bite 
here he come, raisin’ right up fro 
his rock in plain sight and comm 
walk toward me. I tried to act 
to death, grabbin’ for my gun an¢ 
him with it. He never even st 
look at the gun. He was lookin’ | 
He didn’t take his eyes off of me ti 
stumbled over beside me and 4d 
down on the sand, pitchin’ over si 
against me. 

He was allin. His face was all 
fire-red and ash-gray together; ar 
was purple and peelin’. He couldn 
He tried a couple of times, but - 
made a rough sound, without any w 
it. It didn’t matter, because I kne 
I had to do. 

It took me an hour to work hime 
layin’ him out in the shade and g 
water—dribblin’ a few drops bei 
lips at a time and soppin’ his face 
wet handkerchief, and gettin’ him 
ual to where he could take little s 
bread I’d soaked for him in the 
T could see it was goin’ to take ti 
past the middle of the afternoon 
had what I’d call a feed. Then h 
I passed him my papers and toba 

He took ’em the way he’d to 
thing I’d done for him yet, witho 
a word. He kept perfectly still 
was rollin’ his cigarette and getti 
A man’s habit is curious, ain’ 
next thing he did was to break 
match in three pieces and lay ’em 
alongside of each other on the g 
lookin’ at ’em with his crooked fae 
a pucker, takin’ a lot of pains to g 
straight. He fooled with ’em so lo 
he let his smoke go out. | 

“‘Gimme a match!” he says. Th 
the first plain words he’d spoke tor 
it seemed as though they was goit 
the last if I let him alone, becau 
peared to be thinkin’ about § 
away off from me. I didn’t care, 
in any hurry; and I was bound he’ 
to make the beginnin’. | 

He finished his cigarette by and | 
flipped the butt away into the bi 
after that he bent down, with hi 
for a minute on his humped-up k 
that didn’t last. He straightened 
right away and turned round to 
at me fair and square. He’d ni 
at me straight in the eyes befo 

‘Well,’ he says, ‘‘we’ve got th 
now what’s the rest of it?” 

“T don’t know,” I says. 
you to say.” 

' “What?” he says. He did 

get me. He set and studied me 
‘“What do youmean?”’ heasks me. 
got me; now what are you goin 
with me?” ‘ 

“Just. whatever you think wo 
right,” I says. 

He sure didn’t know what to 
that. I guess he must have tho 
only foolin’ with him to torment 
did look that way, didn’t it? 

“You can do just the way yol 
I says. ‘‘You can either come k 
me or you can go on about your bu 
It don’t make a mite of difference 

“Well,” he says, ‘‘but, then 
you come out and hunt me down 

“Oh, just for this,’ I says; “J 
could have a talk. It wasn’t you 
I just wanted to find out wheth 
human,” 
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Style Service 
_ Satisfaction 


ie modern motor car has 
ade necessary in every- 
y life the real protection 
om rain or dust, furnished 
, a Kenyon Weatherproof. 


yon Coat No. 6423 shownabove 

dark tan cassimere, double tex- 
‘ed to a fine silk, either in box or 
lan model, for men or women, 
$12.00. 


/presentative Dealerseverywhere 
juld be able to supply you with 
3 model under the Kenyon label. 
ayon Outing and Motor Coats, Over- 
ts and Raincoats, Genuine Palm 
ich, and Tropical Suits, are made in 


suitable weights and fabrics for men 
/ women. 


‘C. Kenyon Company 
/ Wholesale Salesrooms 
‘ Ave. Bldg., 23d St. and Fifth Ave. 
NEW YORK 
|ago: Congress and Franklin Streets 


= _G 
‘an Copy 100 Letters with 
heet of MultiKopy _~ 


NL 


lS 


Kopy is the carbon paper with a 

smooth surface. ‘This quality, 
(er with its unique formula, gives 
st durability. One sheet of 


CARBON PAPER 


sake 100 copies. MultiKopy makes 
iesat one writing. And each will be 
lear, non-smudging, non-fading and 
as long as the paper lasts. Don’t 
ty more chanceswith cheap, poor car- 
/per; insiston MultiK opy and be safe. 
| Write for Free Sample Sheet 
BSTER CO., 335 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 
wk Chicago Philadelphia Pittsburgh 
or Star Brand Typewriter Ribbons 
eee eee ee ns 
Spark Gap makes dirty and defec- 


tive plugs fire; eliminates ignition 
ifies spark; keeps engine clean. Used 
S or any internal combustion engine. 
00 Set. Agents wanted. 

S SPARK GAP CO.,Hippee Bldg., Des Moines | 
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That cut right in under his skin. He 
fetched a quick, short breath, like a man 
will when he’s got a sharp hurt he wasn’t 
expectin’; and he begun movin’ his lips at 
me, without makin’ a sound. 

“You mean I ean go if I want to?” he 
says pretty soon. “I can go just the way 

am?” 

“Sure!” I says. “TI ain’t goin’ to detain 
you none.” 

“Even if I’ve got your money on me?” 
he says. ‘You know mighty well I’ve got 
your money. There’s pretty near a couple 
o’ hundred of it.” 

“T know,” I says. “ You can take it right 
along if that’s the way you feel. I’m leavin’ 
it to you.” 

“Well, by ——!” he says. ‘Say, I wish 
you’d tell me what it is you’re hidin’ from 
me.” 

“Not a thing on earth,” I says. “I’m 
just leavin’ the whole thing to you.” 

He was one dazed man. Real slow, as 
though he was movin’ in a kind of dream, 
he run his hand down in his pocket and 
dragged out a bunch of money, settin’ 
there and holdin’ it in front of him, turnin’ 
it over and over, and starin’ at it. And 
then all of a sudden he got his eye on 
somethin’ else. It was his gun. 

While I’d been fussin’ with him to get 
him roused up I’d watched my chance and 
dropped his gun down on the sand beside 
the fire, where he couldn’t miss seein’ it 
after a while; and there it laid now, with 
its black handle stickin’ out of the holster. 
I'd took all the shells out it; but he didn’t 
know about that. All he had to do was to 
reach out his hand and grab it from where 
he set. He didn’t do it; he just took his 
foot and pushed it away from him as far 
as he could reach, and then he dropped the 
money down on the ground between us. 

“Do you know how much there was in 
the box?” he asks. 

“No,” I says; ‘‘not without lookin’ in 
my book. I'll take your word for it. I 
reckon you’ve counted it over a lot of 
times, these two days. A man would. 
He’d want to know what he’d got for his 
trouble.” 

He waited a long time, fidgetin’ and 
breathin’ hard. 

“T know what you’re expectin’,” he says. 
“You been expectin’ I’m goin’ to give it 
back to you for lettin’ me get away and 
savin’ you trouble.”’ 

“NO; ol Says?) . thau alniGeit. “Lain t 
doin’ any expectin’ at all about you. I’m 
just waitin’.” 

“You think I’m goin’ to be grateful to 
you, like a dog,” he says, ‘‘on account of 
what you’ve done for me here.”’ 

“No,” Isays; “I ain’t doin’ any thinkin’ 
whatever. I’m just waitin’.” 

He give a short kind of laugh. It wasn’t 
the way a man laughs when he’s tickled 
over somethin’ comical. It sounded more 
like sobbin’. He looked away from me and 
went back to the little pile of burnt match 
sticks between his knees, worryin’ over 
’em and scrapin’ a little place clean on the 
sand so he could begin arrangin’ ’em again. 
I was lettin’ him alone till he wanted to 
talk some more. He got round to it in a 
few minutes. 

“T wish it was so I could tell you some- 
thin’,”’ he says. “I do. You wouldn’t be- 
lieve it, most likely; but I’d sure like to 
tell you.” 

“Well, go to it!” I says. 

He threw himself straight up and stuck 
his hand out at me so sudden it made me 
jump. 

“Listen!”? he says. “What do you 
reckon it was that made me come out from 
where I was hidin’? Because I was hungry? 
Because I was needin’ water? I’d have 
died first! I was pretty near dead. The 
rest of it wouldn’t have been so bad. It 
wasn’t nothin’ like that. It was seein’ you 
settin’ here. I couldn’t help it. Listen!” 

He’d got agoin’ now, and was sort of on 
fire with it. I don’t believe I could hardly 
have stopped him if I’d wanted to. 

“Listen!’”’ he says. ‘‘You’ll think I’m 
lyin’ to you, just so as to fool you. I ain’t. 
I wouldn’t have come out in a million years 
if it had been anybody but you. And you 
don’t know why. It was just because you’d 
come pretty near actin’ white with me once. 
It wasn’t when you give mea job. It was 
that day you tried to make me think you 
hadn’t dropped your tobacco for me to find. 

“You don’t know what. I’m talkin’ 
about, do you? Let me tell you: That’s 
the only time in my life that I can remem- 
ber when any livin’ man ever done a single 
thing like that for me. I don’t know what 
made you do it. I guess it wasn’t because 
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What Do You Know 
About Your Brakes 


Do you know— you who drive an 


automobile —that your brakes are 
lined 2 

If you DO know that— 

Can you tell with what your brakes are 
lined ? 

Probably not. Too few drivers can. And 
ver 

If the brake lining on your car ever gives 
you less than 100% gripping power, disaster 
is very near you. For the reliability of 
brakes rests wholly with their lining. For 
Safety's Sake protect yourself with 


HYDRAULIC COMPRESsep 
Brake Lining -100% 


Brake lining, to be 100%, must be brake lining 
all through—not merely on the outside. 

Thermoid retains its 100% gripping power even 
until worn paper-thin. Hydraulic compression makes 
it one solid substance of 
uniform density clear 
through—instead of 
being loose and stringy 
(friction shy) on the 
inside, as is ordinary 
woven “brake-lining.” 
Guard your life with 
Thermoid. 


THERMOID RUBBER CO. 
Trenton, N. J. 


gr ORAULC COMPRESS 
rake Lining- % ‘ 
: iii 


Cannot be burned out nor 
affected by oil, water, 
gasoline or dirt Our Guarantee: Thermoid will 
make good—or we will. 


itches 
For 5 Cents a Foot 


You can make clean, smooth ditches 3 to 4 feet deep and 
5 to 6 feet wide at the top in the hardest ground or the wet- 
test soil, at an average cost of from 3 to 5 cents a running 


EADING automobile 
manufacturers pro- 
tect you to their best 


ability by equipping with good 
brake lining. (Thermoid is used 
on more high-grade cars than 
all other linings combined.) 

Any brake lining will wear 
away in time, but Jess than the 
best loses its friction power as 
soon as the outside coating 
wears off. 

You must protect yourself. 

When you buy a car, insist 
that it be Thermoid-equipped. 
If you have driven your cara 
while, have the brake lining 
tested—when it comes to re- 
lining, demand Thermoid. In 
that way you can be sure. 


When You Must Stop Your 
Car, Trust Thermoid 


2 


foot. You can finish the job quickly and do it better in half 
the time and at less than half the cost of hand-work—by using 


Just drill holes, load them, fire, and 
the work is done! You take no 
risk and need no experience to get 
satisfactory results every time 
from Atlas Farm Powder, made 
especially for agricultural use 
and sold by dealers near you. 


and get it FREE. 


Atlas Powder Co., Wilmington, Del. 


Send me your book, “ Better Farming.”’ 
Name 


Atlas Farm Powder 
THE SAFEST. EXPLOSIVE 


the, Grisinal Farm Poster 


Use Atlas Farm Powder to dig 
ditches and drain your wet fields. 
Use it to blast stumps and boulders 
into pieces easy to handle. Use 

it to save time and i 
many kinds of work. Use it to 
break up the productive subsoil. 


My Send Coupon for Valuable Book—FREE 


Every farmer and fruit-grower will find it worth while to read our 66-page 
book “Better Farming,”— fully illustrated — that tells how to increase farm 
OA 4 \\ profits with!Atlas Farm Powder, the Safest |Explosive. 


ATLAS POWDER COMPANY “i: WILMINGTON, DEL. 


4 Sales Offices: Birmingham, Boston, Joplin, Knoxville, New Orleans, New York, Philadelphia, St. Louis 
PPB Veaasesesasecesenesssseasaaaeseeeeaeae aaa eaeSseaS Ses eReeeeeeeeaaeEaeEEaanenaueaus 


money in 


Mail the coupon SS 


s 
6 
ws 
s 
¥ 


I may use Atlas Farm Powder for 


Baaaaeas 


Y Addxess! -:.= 
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Do I Make Myself 
Perfectly Clear? 


When I say that I sell direct from my 
factory a hand-made Panatela with a long 
Havana filler and a genuine Sumatra wrapper 
for five dollars per hundred— 

Do you grasp entirely what I am saying? 

Do you realize that Iam describing a c igar 
that sells for 10c or at the very 7 
least 3 fora quarter at any retail 
cigar store in America? 

Permit me to define some of 
those terms—long filler, Ha- 
vana, hand made, etc. 

Long filler: —That meansthat 
the tobacco leaves in a cigar 
are long, clean leaves rolled 
together—not short pieces of 
leaves. A cigar that has a long 
filler may be known intwo ways: 
by the free, easy, even burning, 
and by the fact that little bits 
of tobacco do not crumble out of 
the cigar into your mouth. 

My Panatela has a long filler. 

Havana:—When I say Havana, I 
mean tobacco grown in Cuba,where the 
best cigar tobaccoin the worldis grown. 
My Panatela has a long Havana filler. 

Hand-made: — Cigar-making is 
largely a matter of manual skill. 

My Panatelais made by skilled adult 
men cigarmakers—masters of their 
trade. 

Sumatra:—The island of Sumatra 
grows a beautiful, silken tobacco leaf 
which makes an admirable wrapper 
for a Havana filled cigar. 

My Panatela has a wrapper of 
genuine Sumatra. 

Selling Direct :—Selling cigars from 
Factory to Smoker saves expense—so 
much expense that, selling by the box, 
prices can be reduced about half. 

I sell my Panatela to you direct 
from my Philadelphia Factory. 

HERE IS MY OFFER: Iwill, upon 
request, send fifty Shivers’ Panatelas 
on approval to a reader of The Saturday 
Evening Post, express prepaid. He 
may smoke ten cigars and return the 
remaining forty at my expense and no 
charge for the ten smoked if he is not 
pleased with them; if he is pleased 
with them and keeps them, he agrees 
to remit the price, $2.50, within ten 
days. 

I make cigars other than my Pana- 
tela, including a line of Clear Havana 
cigars. I sell my Panatela or any other 
cigar I make on the same terms. 

In ordering please use business sta- 
tionery or give references and state 
whether you prefer mild, medium 
or strong cigars. My complete cata- 
log, describing all my cigars, you may 
have on request. 


HERBERT D. SHIVERS 
913 Filbert Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Shivers’ 
Panatela 
EXACT SIZE 
AND SHAPE 


a ES 
DOWN 


$1 or more down, according to size 
_ and style. Small amount each month. 
Prices from $15 up. Full equipment of Balls, Cues, 
etc., free. Sizes range up to 4% x9 ft. (standard). 
Adapted for expert play and home practice. Port- 
able—used in any room—on any house table or on 
its own legs or folding stand. Quickly set aside— 
requires almost no room when not in use. 


Send for Illustrated Catalog 


explaining free trial offer with prices, terms of payment 


and testimonials THEE. T. BURROWES CO. 
Hee thousands 818 Center St., Portland, Me. 
of own- : Mirs. Burrowes Rustless 
ers, “ Sereens and Folding Card 


Tables. 


) Picture-Hanging 
Simplified 
no wire —— pictures 


always straight—walls 
made attractive. 


MOORE PUSH- PINS x 


Glass heads, needle points. For small at 
pictures, calendars, draperies, 10 8 
etc. Two sizes, 4 dozen Cc ‘ 


Moore Push-less Hangers 


The Hanger with the twist. Brass fin- / 
ished with tool-tempered steel nail— -, 
note angle at which nail enters wall. si 
For mirrors, hall racks, etc. Four 
sizes, No. 24, 10 for 10c, No. 25 (holds 20 
Ibs.) 34 doz. 10c, No. 27 (50 lbs.) 14 doz. 
10c, and No. 28 (100 Ibs.) % doz. 10c. Alt sta- 
tionery, hardware, photo-supply and depart- 
ment stores or by mail. Send 10c for samples and 
illustrated booklet: How to Place Your Pictures. 


No.25 MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., 160 Berkley St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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you was so awful fond of me. But you done 
it, and i ain’t ever goin’ to forget it. Oh, 
I know pretty near what you think about 
me. You think I’m a rotten egg. You 
think that’s all there is to me—just bein’ 
rotten. You’ve got a right to think it. 
I’ve acted rotten with everybody round 


Wyoming; but it ain’t rottenness that 
makes me do it. No, it ain’t! oF 
“Listen! There’s never been a livin’ 


soul in the world that’s ever cared a damn 
about me. It’s been that way ever since 
away back as far as I was old enough to 
know. My own daddy hated me. He hated 
me so bad we couldn’t ever get along at all. 
And all the kids hated me. When I was 
little I’d have give one of my eyes for a boy 
of my own age to play with like boys do— 
tellin’ things to each other, and stealin’ for 
each other, and fightin’ for each other. 
You know! I never had him. I don’t 
know what the matter was at first. I guess 
it was me. Anyway, there was never 
anybody. 

‘Even the critters wouldn’t take to me. 
T never had as much as a yellow pup that 
would make friends with me. It made me 
mean. You can see how that would be. It 
just made me so contrary that I was bound 
I’d show ’em I didn’t care whether they 
liked me or not. And it’s been that way 
all the time. I’ve been bein’ mean for spite 
all my life—tryin’ to show ’em I didn’t 
eare. ButIdidcare! If there’d been just 
one person 

“That’s what made me steal your money. 
I didn’t steal it only because I’m a thief; 
nor I didn’t take it, like you’ve been 
thinkin’ I did, so I could go and get drunk 
with it, and gamble with it, and raise the 
devil with it. It wasn’t that. It was be- 
cause I’ve found out that when I’ve got 
money on me I can always pick up some- 
body—a woman mostly, or a poor scrub 
of a man—that’s willin’ to act as though 
they cared as long as my money lasts. 
That’s what I was aimin’ to do with 
this—take it and hire somebody to be 
friendly toward me till it was gone. I just 
had to do it. 

“You'll never know, because it ain’t ever 
goin’ to be the same with you; but them 
three weeks on the round-up, without 
nobody offerin’ to say a dozen words to me 
the whole time—that got me to where I 
just couldn’t stand it no more. You was 
the only one, just that one time—and I 
guess you didn’t mean a thing by it; but 
that’s what made me come out here for 
you. I had to, somehow.” 

He quit his talkin’ then and gathered up 
his little sticks, real absent-minded, and 
begun to lay ’em over. Perplexed—ain’t 
that what you call it when you ain’t able to 
think? That certainly was the way he had 
me fixed. 

“What’s that you’re doin’ with them 
matches?” I asks him after a while. 

He give another one of them short, dry 
laughs; and then he made a swift motion 
with his hand and knocked the pile clear 
away. 

“T doittoamuseme,” hesays. “I’vebeen 
doin’ it for years and years—just makin’ 
things the way they might be, mebbe; 
makin’ little houses, with folks in’em—folks 
that care—a woman, and some girls and 
boys.” 

There’s where he quit, gettin’ up onto his 
feet and brushin’ the sand off his clothes. 

“Well,” he says, “‘let’s get through with 
this. Do what you’re goin’ to do.” 

You tell me what you'd have said to him. 
No foolin’ now! I guess mebbe you think 
you'd have set there and had one of these 
Christian talks with him, and told him 
you'd forgive him freely, and how plumb 
nice it would be if he’d reform and take to 
leadin’ a better life—and all that. That 
would have been perfectly proper, wouldn’t 
it? But that way never come into my head. 

“T don’t know what I’m goin’ to do, 
Bow,” I says. ‘‘What would you do if you 
was me? On the square, now—supposin’ 
it was like that—what would you do? 
Supposin’ you was me, and supposin’ I’d 
run the kind of a blazer on you that you’ve 
run on me—what would you want to do 
with me? Mind, I ain’t askin’ you what 
you're wantin’ me to do now. I’m askin’ 
you what you’d do.” 

He took his time in tellin’ me. He didn’t 
seem a mite eager to get to it. He was 
doin’ some thinkin’, standin’ there and 
drawin’ little shapes with the toe of his 
boot in the sand and _ brushin’ ’em out 
again. What he said to me after a while 
come hard. 

“T don’t know,” he says. ‘‘It’s all mixed 
up. I guess I ain’t able to think about it 
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that way. I don’t know what I’d do. 
There ain’t but one thing I do know. A 
man has got to be responsible somehow. 
It don’t do just to tell him to be responsi- 
ble to himself. He’s got to have somebody 
else to be responsible to. He’s got to be 
responsible to folks! And he’s got to know 
that folks are responsible to him.” 

Don’t it sound rank ridiculous—us two 
out there in the sagebrush and goin’ on like 
that? But it didn’t seem so foolish to me 
right then. 

“Oh, well!” Bow says after a bit; 
“‘what’s the difference? Come on—let’s 
go back.” 


“No,” I says. Honest true, I hadn’t 


figured it out the way I said it. It just 
come to me as I went along. ‘‘No,” I says. 
““Here’s the way it’s goin’ to be: There’s 


your pony. And there’s your gun. And 
here’s some shells for it. And there’s some 
grub on my saddle. There’s enough to do 
you three or four days if you’re careful. If 
I was you I’d keep on over the ridge, and 
then I’d take down the flat on your right; 
it’ll get you to the river sooner than this 
way. And then I’d head up the river a 
ways and work back round the Buttes to 
Nine-Bar again, along the middle of next 
week, and ask for a steady job. That’s 
what I'd do.” 

Crazy? Well, mebbe it was; but people 
do lots of crazy things. Anyway, I got him 
started off pretty soon; and then all the 
way back home | was real busy makin’ up 
the lie I was goin’ to tell em. I had time 
for fixin’ a good one. 

“Tt wasn’t Bow Keester at all,’ I told 
‘em. “I caught the man over Willow way. 
It was a man I’d never set eyes on before— 
a short, fat man that was deaf and dumh, 
with great big red whiskers, and with a big 
piece gone out of his left ear. It looked as 
though it had been shot off. I caught him 
with the money on him, and I was bringin’ 
him back—only last night he got loose. He 
must have sawed the rope off his hands on 
the edge of a rock, because here’s the pieces 
of the rope I found this mornin’. But I got 
the money. I got every cent of it back!” 

It’s a cinch the boss didn’t believe a 
word of it; but he let it go. He knows 
mighty well I don’t ever lie to him if it’s 
important; so he just lets me play my own 
hand other times. I didn’t care a hoot 
whether anybody believed me. 

It was right quaint the way it turned out 
with Bow. He stuck with me a year; and 
then the next summer he married a Swede 
girl that come out to the ranch to cook; 
and after that he took up a claim of his own 
down on Rawhide a ways. That was when 
I lost track of him for a while, except for 
hearin’ sometimes that he was still there. 

And then one day, a couple of years or 
so afterward, I happened to be down that 
way for somethin’ and stopped at a new 
little log house to ask ’em for dinner. It 
was an awful snug sort of a lookin’ place. 
They’d fixed a way to irrigate a little patch 
from a well, and there was a porch with 
green vines runnin’ up over it, anda mess of 
red and yellow flowers in the yard, and a 
garden. You didn’t have to be told that 
whoever lived there had home notions. 

Well, it was Bow Keester that come to 
the front door when I knocked—not the 
same Bow I’d knew at first, but another 
one. The face of him showed that he’d 
found the very thing he’d been lookin’ for. 
And that wasn’t all. He had alittle bit of a 
yellow-headed kid on each of his two arms, 
and there was two more of ’em, just ex- 
actly alike, hangin’ to his breeches legs. 
Four of ’em! And you couldn’t hardly 
have told ’em apart to save your life! 

“Well, gee-whiz, Bow!” I says, when we 
was settin’ down in the little parlor. 
“Them are never yours!” 

“Mine!” he sung out; and the way he 
said it you’d have thought it was some- 
thin’ to be proud of. “‘Mine! Them two 
first ones is boys. Billy and Bow, their 
names are. And this one’s Olga—no, I 
guess this other one must be Olga 
Darned if I know! Their mother can tell 
you when she comes in. But they’re 
mine!” 

He wrapped his arms round the two in 
his lap, bracin’ ’em up against him so as to 
leave his hands free for makin’ a cigarette. 
When he’d got it lit I watched him flip the 
match stick straight out of the door, grin- 
nin’ over at me. That man wasn’t buildin’ 
them comical little dream-houses any more 
out of the burnt ends of his matches. That 
man had got what he’d been dreamin’ 
about, and it suited him too. Don’t you 
think it’s real curious the way things 
happen? 


sold The Sane Evening B " 
in Ann Arbor. His fathere 
couraged him to do so becau: 
he realized that the boy’s prof fi 
in dollars and cents was 0 nl 
the least of the benefits to | 

derived. 


Professor Florer wrote to 
«Recently in an address I men 
the great work being done by 
Saturday Evening Post for the 
of America. The boys are 
the value of money; they learn 
surprising quickness how to re 
character of the men they meet 
their association with men fu 
their own independent individ 
‘They soon find out that ma 
is a winning quality; that a 
smile is an asset, and that willi 
to work is recognized by ‘big 

‘In this day of clamoring 
so-called practical education, it | 
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desire is not to work only with 
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; she does not have to be told 
rector. Her experience has been 
and her observation so keen that 
s the value of posing. 

Bunny, another moving-picture 
is held his own against the onrush 
» favorites. Bunny’s face—one 
most say his ugliness—is his for- 
e was a fairly good comedian on 
ate stage. When he was with 
cast of ’'Way Down East he got 
sa week. Now he gets fifteen 
Tt is claimed that, next to Mary 
Bunny’s is the best-known face 
oridto-day. When this actor entered 
) Grounds during the last World’s 
onship session he was received like 
wWilson. Everybody was shouting 
Goes Bunny!” 
pened to be in London while he 
aring his pictures there, and I can 
ou that no matter where he went 
e as big a sensation as Queen 
ra, George V or Jack Johnson. If 
da shop to buy a hat or a pair 
a collar the crowd in front fairly 
1 the place. It was the same in 
ham, Dublin and Paris. Bunny is 
. proposition in China as he is in 
.or in Europe. This is easy to 
ind when you realize that the great 
picture favorites may be playing 
ndred different audiences, in all 
‘the globe, at the same moment 
tinuously. 

oreign moving-picture actor has far 
ue than the American. Maurice 
for instance, who was killed in the 
Army, was very popular in Ger- 


rance and Russia; but he was prac- _ 


nknown in this country. This was 
ie fact that, though other countries 
orld take American subjects, very 
ign films find any favor in our eyes. 
and Quo Vadis, both taken in Italy, 
a film called Sealed Orders, and a 
7 others, are the rare exceptions. 
g-picture audiences do not care 
mm acting, though to my mind it is 
‘to our own. Our fans pick their 
irites— Mary Pickford, Alice Brady, 
Warwick, and the rest. 
8 respect they are like the regular 
oer, preferring plays like The Man 
our, Mother, The Man From Home, 
mtleman From Mississippi, The 
Mark and The Pit, to Damon and 
' Quo Vadis succeeded because of 
% vogue of the book. Cabiria’s 
vas due to the fact that it was the 
lin moving pictures. This picture 
ave cost in the United States a 
of a million dollars, but it cost only 
a of that sum in Italy, since in that 
‘they can engage mediocre actors 
artists for from a dollar to five dol- 
y. In the United States an actor of 
quality as the five-dollar-a-day man 
aight cost a thousand dollars a week. 


cre for Feature Pictures 


‘craze for feature pictures grew in 
itry the demand for the legitimate 
sreased and his salary was raised 
ndingly. William Farnum, who, 
g in for the moving pictures, got 
at three hundred dollars a week, 


a thousand dollars a week for six 
making a picture of The Spoilers. 
ore salary as a star was prob- 
hundred dollars a week. He now 
a thousand dollars a week for 
elf, and an interest in the 


“the film. 
i Lackaye, whose salary in the the- 
from five hundred to seven hundred 
week, also gets a thousand dollars 
nd an interest in the films in which 
. Ethel Barrymore got ten 
ollars in cash and part of the 
making the picture of a play 
er by Augustus Thomas. Some 
ople of the legitimate stage get 
twenty-five hundred dollars a 
| the moving pictures. Do you 
ien, that it costs more to produce 
e than in Italy? 
atter of fact these enormous sala- 
rought the cost of producing films 
yer amount than producing plays 
ular theater. It is nothing now 


HY I HAVE GONE INTO 
MOVING PICTURES 


(Continued from Page 17) 


a bonus of fourteen thousand” 
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for a picture maker to pay from twenty-five 
thousand to thirty thousand dollars for the 
making of a film, which some time ago was 
considered a very big price for the produc- 
tion of even a big musical comedy. 

Because of the high salaries paid by the 
moving-picture theaters the legitimate 
actor is disappearing from the stage; in 
fact, if one were to leave out the stars he 
would find it impossible to make four full 
ideal casts from all the other actors and 
actresses in the United States. 

Here is a very important particular in 
which the moving-picture theater has the 
advantage over the regular theater: When 
the director takes his moving picture— 
actors, effects and scenario—he does it once 
for all. He puts the best that is in him on 
the screen—gets it just the way he wants 
it; and the camera never changes. It is 
always there just as he presented it. It 
wears out only when the film it is printed 
on gets old—that is the only way the di- 
rector’s work can be spoiled. 

But in nine cases out of ten, in the regular 
theater, a great director puts his whole heart 
and brain into his work and makes a great 
production. Very good; but let it once get 
away from his eyes, in the hands of actors 
and actresses on tour, and let him see it 
three months afterward, in Chicago or New 
Orleans, and he will be heartily ashamed of 
it. It will have run down; it will have been 
added to, changed; liberties will have been 
taken with it, and all the other things done 
that cause a fine play to deteriorate. But 
the camera, as I say, presents the work aS it 
comes from the mind—now and forever. 


Competition With the Legitimate 


With the coming of the feature film it 
was inevitable that a certain practice should 
develop which would operate against the 
legitimate theater. The moving-picture 
man now advertises and lithographs his 
show quite the same as does the theater 
man. For instance, he gets out a twenty- 
eight-sheet stand, an eight-sheet stand, or 
what not, and also folders and postal cards. 
When he goes into a place he distributes 
these to the greatest advantage. As he 
often forgets to tell the public that his 
is a moving-picture show they frequently 
visit it under the misapprehension that it is 
a legitimate attraction. 

Here is a case that shows the harm this 
practice works to the regular theater: 
Marie Dressler is to open to-night at the 
Thirty-ninth Street Theater—a two-dollar 
house—in a play called A Mix-Up. At 
the same hour she is advertised to appear at 
another theater— Marie Dressler in Tillie’s 
Punctured Romance—at ten, fifteen and 
twenty-five cents. The management of the 
latter theater omits to mention the fact that 
its show is a picture. Lee Shubert told me 
that, finding there was no interest in the 
opening of Marie Dressler at the Thirty- 
ninth Street Theater, he had called up a 
number of his regular first-nighters and 
asked whether they were coming to see the 
new show. Their answer was that they did 
not care to see moving pictures. 

And so the thing goes on. Pick up a 
newspaper and you will find that Charles 
Frohman presents Billie Burke, in Jerry, at 
the Olympic Theater, in St. Louis—a two- 
dollar house; at the same time Charles 
Frohman is billed in exactly the same type 
as presenting John Emerson, in The Con- 
spiracy, at ten cents, in several other thea- 
ters of thesame town. Or Charles Frohman 
is presenting William H. Crane, in David 
Harum, for ten cents in one theater; and at 
the same time Charles Frohman is present- 
ing William H. Crane, in The New Henri- 
etta, at some two-dollar house a few miles 
away. 

There is another curious condition that 
gives the moving-picture business a great 
advantage over the legitimate: In almost 
every city in the country moving-picture 
theaters are allowed to operate on Sunday, 
a privilege that is not allowed the legiti- 
mate theater in the East. By their Sunday 
performances the moving-picture houses 
very nearly pay their rent for the entire 
week. One house, whichis oneof thegigantic | 
picture theatres in the city of New York, | 
quite pays its weekly rent with Sunday work. 

Now by what system of reasoning do | 


those who make the laws in the East claim 
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“*The best is always the cheap- 
est. Reliable seeds cannot 


be afforded at half price.’’ 
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Start a Garden “Farm” 


Almost every patch of ground is good for some- 
thing, whether it be a small back yard in the city 
or the larger lot of the suburban home. You can 
utilize that soil for profit and pleasure far beyond 
your expectations if you plant 


t) FERRY’S SEEDS 


They are dependable. Because they pro- 
duce true to type, are thoroughbred, and 
are tested for vitality, professional gardeners 
and truckers for over fifty years have con- 


: }, sidered them standard. 


4 You don’t need to be an expert. Write for our Seed 
’ Annual. It will tell you how, when and what to 
plant. If you've never tasted fresh picked peas or 
lettuce, as illustrated, try these: 


Ferry’s Thomas Laxton Peas. Vine vigor- 
ous, medium height, pods large. Peas very 
large and unsurpassed in quality. One of 
the best varieties for the home garden. 


Ferry’s May KingLettuce. Extremely early. 
Compact. Very firm heads of medium 
size and excellent quality. Very tender and 
buttery. Ready for use before other sorts, 


Ferry’s Seeds are sold by dealers every- 
where. Write today for Seed Annual and 


make your selections. 


D.M. FERRY & CO., Detroit, Mich. 
(Also at Windsor, Ontario) 
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3-in-One—the all-’round oil. 


FREE—A gener- a 
ous sample and i 
dictionary of 
uses. 


E, eryman’s Oil 


Every day in your home or office there’s bound to be some real need for 


3-in-One is the original anti-squeak oil for door hinges and office chairs. It 
lubricates perfectly typewriter, sewing machine, talking machine, adding 
machine, check punch, locks, clocks, bolts, catches, pencil-sharpener—every- 
thing in your home or office that ever needs oiling. 


3-IN-ONE 


also cleans and polishes desk, table, chairs, all varnished or veneered furniture. And it abso- 
lutely prevents rust on all metal surfaces, indoors or out. 

‘ Sold in hardware, drug, grocery, housefurnishing and 
general stores: 1 oz. 10c; 3 oz. 25c; 8 oz. (% pt.) S0c. 
Also in patent Handy Oil Cans, 3% oz. 25c. If your 


dealer does not carry these cans, we will send one 
by parcel post, full of 3-in-One, for 30c. 


Three-in-One Oil Co. 
42 EUG. Broadway 
New York 
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But when that ONCE comes 
unfailing kind—a Colt. 


You May Never Need a Pistol but ONCE 


to you your pistol should be the 


Many people who have bought pistols for home protection have 
come face to face with a crisis only to find their weapons unre- 
sponsive. Many have fancied a crisis and found their pistols 
too ready, to their everlasting regret. 


when loaded and cocked is positively locked against unintentional 


discharge by the unique safety 
posely grip the grip and 
pull the trigger. That’s 
why ‘“‘You can’t forget to 
make a Colt safe.’”’ That’s 
why ‘‘ The Colt fires the first 
shot first.” 


The Colt was adopted by the Army 
and Navy because of its ‘‘ Marked 
superiority to any other known 
pistol.” 


COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MFG. CO., Hartford, Conn. 


device in the grip. You must pur- 


Te >, 


Write for A fi 
free Colt ee 
booklet, 

“How to 

Shoot,’’ ee 
and cata- ha plies 
logNo.85. Ape 


uff Buttons 


will not break or 
bend, even with 
the roughest us- 
age, if they are 


Your C 


Se 


One-piece-bean- 
and-post 


Cuff Buttons 


Test their strength. If 
you can break one, you 
get anew one free. The 
one - piece - bean - and - 
post construction elim- 
inates all weak parts 
and soldered joints. 
Krementz buttons are 
strongest where 
strength counts. Over 
100 exclusive, fashion- 
able designs, $2 a pair 
at your dealer’s or sent 
direct on receipt of 
price if your dealer can- 
not supply you. 

Look for the name 
‘*Krementz’’ stamped 
on the back. 


36 
Engine-turned Border; 
Roman or English 


= 


77 KE 
Engraved and 
Engine-turned 


Engraved and 
Engine-turned 


Newark, N. J. 


Sectional 
View of 


Cuff Biktse of one who can. 


Write for Booklet 2 show- 
ingcorrect jewelryformen. 


Krementz & Company 


Dealers:—If your job- 
ber cannot supply you 
write us for the name 
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of 
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= WHITE ENAMEL | 


is whitest white and stays white. 
It is a finish of lasting beauty 
and character for stairways, halls, 
bedrooms—every room through- 
out the house. 


ERRY 


ROTHERS’ 


VARNISHES 


For natural wood finishing, 
mission effects in various 
tones, or any treatment you 
prefer thereisa Berry Brothers’ 
product on which you can 
safely rely. 


But no matter what the finish 
of your woodwork, the one 
varnish for floors is Liquid 
Granite, This lasting water- 
proof floor finish has stood the 
test for over 57 years. 


BERRY BROTHERS 
(Incorporated) 
World’s Largest Varnish 
Makers 
Factories: Detroit, Mich.; Walk- 
erville, Ont.; San Francisco, Cal. 
Branches in principal 
cities of the world. 


LIQUID 
GRANITE 
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that it is a crime for Ethel Barrymore, Sarah 
Bernhardt, Madame Réjane or William 
Faversham to act in the flesh on Sunday 
nights, and not a crime to exhibit them act- 
ing in the very same play in the film houses? 

The moral question apart, however, let 
me state that, from a business standpoint, 
the advantage the Sunday performances 
give the moving-picture theater over the 
legitimate is almost incalculable—as any- 
body who has ever paid rent for a Broadway 
theater will know. 

Naturally the great factor in the moving- 
picture business is the fan. In this respect 
this form of entertainment may be com- 
pared to baseball; but there are a hundred 
times more fans in the moving-picture the- 
aters than there ever were in the national 
game. You see, the film pictures are run- 
ning all the year round, whereas baseball is 
played only when the seasons permit. 

These fans greedily eat up all the pub- 
lished stuff about moving pictures—and 
this stuff in the last few months has grown 
from mere paragraphs to whole pages—and 
root for their favorites quite as much as the 
fellows who sit on the bleachers in summer 
time and yell for Eddie Sweeney when they 
see him sliding to second base. In the first 
place the pictures are much cheaper than 
baseball; and, as compared with the theater, 
the fan knows he is getting good things all 
the time instead of only once in a while. 

To cater, then, to the fan is the prime 
object of the picture maker. Experts claim 
that the cranks who pay their way into the 
moving-picture theaters day in and day out 
prefer their pictures without talk, because 
the silent shows cover so much more ground 
than the legitimate in the same length of 
time. The operator can give them one hun- 
dred and ninety scenes where in the spoken 
play it would be impossible to give more 
than twelve scenes at the most. 


The Photo: Play’s Universal Appeal 


In other words, one can do in pantomime 
in a foot or so of film more than he could 
do in ten minutes if his characters talked. 
The wise ones calculate that the talking 
picture will not be successful, since dialogue 
will prevent the great rapidity of action and 
covering of ground demanded by the fan. 

In the making of the great scene in The 
Pit the director went to the Board of Trade 
in Chicago, studied the whole day’s doings, 
and reproduced in the pit scene, not a few 
minutes of action, as he would have done in 
the legitimate, but twenty or thirty minutes 
of action. He was able to rush other men 
into the picture and so get the panic scene 
much better than it was done in the play. 

One may. show a fire start and grow to 
a great conflagration in much less than a 
minute; or he could show the burning of a 
man at the stake, give the howling mob, 
and all the details of it. You could never 
do that in a theater, because the audience 
would not sit patiently and see the thing 
develop. In the theater you must go right 
to the climax and cannot show the various 
phases of progress. 

Again, a great following in moving pic- 
tures is made up of persons who do not 
speak English—the Swede, the Pole, and 
the like. A man gets off a ship from Russia, 
walks up Water Street, stops at a moving- 
picture play and understands everything he 
sees; but he would not enter an English- 
speaking legitimate house, because the 
talking would confuse him. 

Not only the legitimate play but even 
the pantomime, which is designed largely 
for children, suffers from the moving pic- 
tures, because through pictures the child 
can grasp a situation quite as readily as 
through the dumb show of the clown and 
pantaloon, and get much more for his 
money. c 

The shows in which music plays a large 
part are in no danger from the film pictures 
at present. The gentleman who wants to 
hear singing, or see dancing and look at 
pretty girls, must go where he can. get that 
sort of thing; and singing and dancing can- 
not be reproduced successfully in pictures. 

There are half a dozen men conducting 
offices in New York, with all sorts of inven- 
tions connecting the projecting and the 
talking machines. If they could do this 
successfully they would encroach on musi- 
cal comedies; but not until they can do 
something more than scratch off the voice 
from a piece of wax will the film picture 
interfere with grand or light opera or 
burlesque. , 

The most deplorable feature of the whole 
business is that the theater is becoming 
degraded. Decent men and women, with 
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in every bathroom, bedroom, nu 
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MEMORIES '® 
SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA — VIA SYDNEY sH( 


Thecharm and delight of atrip to Australiais 
The comforts and conveniences of the splendid 


American Steamers “SONOMA,” “SIERRA” o 


are unsurpassed. (Rated 100 Al Lloyds.) — 
days. Round Trip, $337.50 — Honolulu, $110,00 
Sailing every 14 days for Honolulu — every 28 4 
Sydney. Grand Tour of South Seas, incl 
Australia, New Zealand, Tahiti and Hon 
Write for illustrated folders with colored n 


OCEANIC S. S.CO., 671 Market St., San Fr 


POULTRY SECRETS — MAKE GOOD. 


Valuable 100-page poultry data-book—just off 
beginner how to avoid costly errors—experiend 
breeders—how they started, grew, etc., Free to you. 

Simplifies poultry-keeping—gives explicit instructions) 
make money with hens, show birds—how to get 100 
invaluable for— “ ; 

BEGINNERS, FARMERS AND FANC! 

Book contains pictures of 30 poultry houses ) be | 
market fowl; describes our complete line of gua 
brooders, hovers, etc. 
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BUSINESS MANAGER 
IN EVERY COUN 


Splendid opportunity for permanent work. 
capable men. Business established forty 
widely known and easy to sell. If you are 
willing to work steadily to earn money, 
particulars. 


Hundreds of Success Secrets—Te! 


MONUMENTAL BRONZE CO,, 1 Howard Ave., B 
about successful incubators 
brooders. Most practical book e 


offered FREE. A postal gets it—W 


Prairie State Incubator Co., 115 Main Street, 


130-Egg Incubator and Brooder == 
Freight Paid Kavkice Both for $] 


| Hot water; double walls: 
copper tank — best construc- 
tion. Write for Free Catalog. 


“§ Wisconsin Incubator Co. Box 142 


3000 GUMMED LABELS, ¢ 


Size, 1 x 2 inches, printed to order and @f) a 
postpaid. Send for Catalog. J." 
Fenton Label Co.. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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°RFISH BALLS, CREA 
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(Except in Far West) 


can have in your own 
(e—no matter where you 
—the most wonderfully 
1 fish —just as fresh and 
wy as the day taken from 
ocean. 
fishing boats bring these choicest 
lirect to our new, model, sanitary 
aens. Immediately prepared, 


‘d, perfectly seasoned and placed 
titary, parchment-lined containers. 
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t—ready tor instant use. 


Makes the kind of 
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th Chowder Fish Hash 


it simply melts in your mouth. 
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DRRILL FISH FLAKES are 
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The Chinese 
Woolflower 


The three most popular 
garden flowers the world 
over were all named and 
introduced by us within the 
past 20 years (the Golden 
Glow, Hybrid Cosmos and 
Gladiolus Childsi America), 
a record without a parallel. 
This year we add to the 
trioanothernovelty equally 
unique, equally valuable 
and of _ surpassing bril- 
liancy. It will find its way 
over the world as quickly 
as the others did and take 
its place everywhere as the 
’ foremost garden annual. 
ese Woolflower is a Celosia of new form and 
, two feet high, with a score of branches each 
‘th a great crimson ball of woolly substance 
sits color and beauty all through the season, 
| most interesting, novel and showy of all 
ot annuals. 
tts. per pkt. of 40 to 50 seeds; 3 pkts. for 50 cts., 
th New BLUE PETUNIA and GIANT SUM- 

, free for trial, and Catalog. 
Yatalog of Flowerand Veg. Seeds, Bulbs, Plants 
7 Fruits free toall who apply. Weare the largest 
she world of Gladiolus, Cannas, Dahlias, Lilies, 
'@ our stocks are among the best and cheapest. 


+EWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, N. Y. 
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Inc. Co. Box 77, Racine, Wis. 
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Fspecialty. Leading varieties pure-bred chick- 
» turkeys, ducks and geese. Prize winners. 
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n. Fine 30th Anniversary catalog FREE. 
co. Box 98, Des Moines, Iowa 
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children, are losing their touch with it. As 
De Wolf Hopper said, parents do not ask 
themselves, Where shall we go to-night? 
but Where can we go to-night? 

The theatergoing public is responsible 
for this condition. There would be no 
smut—no trash—on the American stage if 
the public did not want it. 

Of course you can find decent plays, like 
Peg o’ My Heart, and Daddy Longlegs, and 
Sinners, which are successful; but these are 
exceptions. 

It is a fallacy and an outrage for the 
magazines to keep pounding the managers 
for the utterly unworthy plays that are put 
on. They should pound the public. 

These plays, however, are driving the 
theater to the dogs; and that is the reason 
men like Frohman, Belasco, myself, and a 
few others, who look on their work as 
an art, have turned to moving pictures— 
for, you see; moving pictures, because of 
the censorship that has been established all 
over the country for their benefit, cannot 
degenerate in tone, like the legitimate 
theater. In Chicago, for instance, one can 
put on a rotten play, but he cannot show 
2 rotten picture—the censor will not let 

im. 

What is to be the end of it all? That is 
hard to answer; but it is probable that 
the old law of supply and demand will not 
fail in this case. The moving-picture man 
has got all the novels in the world and all the 
plays for a thousand years back to pick 
from; while the poor devil who is pro- 
ducing for the theater must get something 
new all the time. 


The Prophecies of a Producer 


Twenty features are being released every 
week—that is, a thousand and forty care- 
fully selected works a year. At such arate, 
how long is the supply of old novels and 
plays going to last? It is a question of 
arithmetic. The American playwright is 
producing perhaps one play a week, and his 
European brother, owing to the decimation 
of the ranks by the war, may produce 
nothing for some years to come. In brief, 
then, the moving-picture business is living 
on its principal. 

Again, things move in ceycles—particu- 
larly public taste. A vogue for melodrama 
is succeeded by one for music ; then comes 
the problem play, which holds the boards 
for a few years and is succeeded by a vogue 
for farce. 

Just now we have a frightful plethora of 
musical comedies and reviews. Presently 
the people will get tired of farce and go back 
to melodrama. 

The way of the feature film will grow 
harder and harder until the time comes 
when five or six legitimate stars will be 
required to make such a picture draw. They 
must have a Wilton Lackaye, an Ethel 
Barrymore, a Mary Pickford, a William 
Faversham and a Sarah Bernhardt, all on 
one bill—which was just what happened in 
the theater. 

In another way history will repeat itself 
in the matter of the moving pictures. If 
one body of men ever succeeds in controlling 
them those men will act just as the theater 
men did when they got control of the thea- 
ters of the country. The one aim of those 
gentlemen was to get things cheaply. They 
tried to squeeze the producer, which was 
very largely responsible for bringing about 
the condition of the theater to-day. In 
other words they killed the goose that laid 
the golden egg. 

The booking agent in the moving-picture 
business is going to do the same thing. He 
is a salesman; he knows nothing about art 
in the picture, nothing of the literature of 
the world, nothing of the excellency of act- 
ing. The film is to him the same as butter, 
shoes, leather, pants or pork; but he can 
organize his forces, establish branch selling 
offices throughout the country, and get 
good men to handle his products. This man 
does not believe in art. His slogan is: 
““Make them as cheap as you can and sell 
them as high as you can!” 

Consequently the fellow who wants to do 
what is best—who looks on moving pic- 
tures as an art—is slowly but surely being 
shoved out of the business by the coming 
of these crude mercenaries, and what hap- 
pened to the regular theater will happen to 
the moving pictures. 

The salesman and the promoter will get 
control, the film business will deteriorate 
and go through the same process the thea- 
ter is going through now; and then in time, 
at the other end of the cycle, the legitimate 
theater will come back to its own. 


’t Go Wrong With a 


— 
“T Want to Go to Tokio” 


Let Joe McCarty and Fred Fischer take you on the 
pleasantest trip in many a day—To Tokio. 

See the little sweetheart, ‘‘Ho, Yo-San,”’ across the sea— 
beneath the,bamboo tree, sitting on a Jap-a-(k)nee. 

There have been many quaint Japanese songs written 
before, but never one so good as “‘I Want to Go to Tokio.”” 

Here’s how good a song “Tokio” is: You sing it once 
at a party or ‘‘song-fest’”—it is good for ail night. “‘I 
Want to Go to Tokio”? is rhat good! 

“T sing a-high a-lee a-low”’—which begins and ends the 
chorus —is a catchy bit of irresistible, tuneful, Oriental 
melody, 


“You Can 


‘Feist’ Song” 


“I Didn’t Raise My Boy 
To Be a Soldier” 


There’d be no war today 

If mothers all would say— 
“I didn’t raise my boy 

To bea soldier!”” 


Here’s the first anti-war song. A “‘made in America” 
hit. It’s the song you’ve been w aiting for. It’s not the 
song of Militarism—it’s a Mother’s big-bearted appeal for 
the life of her boy; yes, and for the life of every mother’s. 

pride and joy.”’ 

“I Didn’t Raise My Boy To Be a Soldier” is a grip- 
ping, powerful message for eternal Peace. 

It bids fair to far outstrip “Tipperary” 
in popularity. 

By Alfred Bryan and Al Piantadosi. 


These pieces may also be procured for 
your Talking Machine or Player Piano, 
Orchestra leaders will gladly play them on 
request, 
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ON SALE TODAY at any Woolworth, Kresge, Kress, McCrory, or other 10c store, Music or Department store 
Other Popular “FEIST” Songs! 


“When You Wore a Tulip and I Wore a Big Red Rose.” “One Idea About the Girls.” Eddie Morton's big hit. 
The song with the melody you can’t forget. “Yiddish Wedding Jubilee.’”’ Sung by Fannie Brice. 
“The Violin My Great Grand-Daddy Made.” “Why Don’t They Do It Now?” By McCarthy & Monaco. 
“Bum Diddle-de-um Dum, That’s It.” Great Novelty. “T've Loved You Since You Were a Baby” and “The Game 
“T’m Glad My Wife’s in Europe.” Sung by Al Jolson in of Love.’”’ By writers of “That's How I Need You.” 
“Dancing Around,” at the Winter Garden. “The Aba Daba Honeymoon.”’ Ruth Roye's big success. 
“Dancing the Blues Away.” Sung by Emma Carus. “Beautiful Roses.’’ Song and Hesitation Waltz. 
“Why Not Sing Wearin’ of the Green?” Blanche Ring’s “You're Here and I’m Here.”’ Song and one-step. 
new hit. “There’s a Little Spark of Love Still Burning.”’ 


SPECIAL NOTE: You should get all these songs from your dealer. Please do so. 
or a dollar bill for any nine pieces. 


LEO FEIST, Inc., FEIST Bldg., 


If you can’t, send us six 2c stamps for one 


231 W. 40th St., New York City 


because they can enjoy its satisfying quality as 
freely as they like during business hours without 
the unpleasant after-effects of a heavy cigar. 


A favorite with hard-thinking business men 


The entire Girard filler is Cuban-grown Havana 
leaf; matured naturally and sweetly by the old- 
fashioned Cuban method, without sweating; so 
that its rich tropic flavor is combined with perfect 
mildness—an unusual combination. You ought 
to insist on giving it a trial. 

Your dealer has the Girard or will get it for you. 14 sizes. 
From 3 for a quarter to 20c straight. 


Antonio Roig & Langsdorf Philadelphia 
Established 1871 
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| Vitals of Car Value 
| Mean to You— 


ERS 


SP A A 


Economy of fuel and tires; maximum 
safety and comfort on any road; 
matchless hill-climbing ability, with 
all the speed desired; the joy of driv- 
ing a beautiful, luxurious car that is 


not a drain on the purse. 


4 Fours and Sixes —Speedsters, Roadsters 
i and Touring Cars— $1100 to $1685 
: f. o. b. Factory. Catalog on request. 


Oakland Motor Company 
Pontiac, Michigan 
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ertheless, he don’t like it one little 
je ain’t a gambler an’ winnin’ don’t 
m like it does most people. He’s 
man preacher sparrin’ with Satan 
], an’ the thought o’ winnin’ a lot 
in money is plain repugnant to 
yt for all the wealth o’ Panamint 
puch a cent o’ the wages 0’ sin. 
.a human bein’—an’ as curious as 
m. He’s just nachelly got to see 
h he is if he ain’t got a conscience; 
ats countin’ the money without 
down his ten-dollar bet, which is 


, not bein’ familiar with sportin’ 
s, gives Philip a look o’ admiration 
er combined; an’, takin’ it for 
‘the parson’s game for another little 
eon nine, he spins his ball an’ sings 


esongagain. Sherepeats! Chappie 
three hundred an’ fifty dollars more 
to Philip. 
son,” he says, “‘you’re a lucky man; 
nere’s only luck in odd numbers, as 
? you’ve won three times hand 
‘on the nine, yore luck’s due to 
. It’stimetoshiftyorebet. Durned 
*t believe you’ ve jinksed my wheel so 
u could win on the hoodoo number!”’ 
tat’s that?” 
2 thirteen.”’ 
plooks at Chappie, an’ he’s tempted. 
ily foolin’, but he sees that Chappie 
‘serious. Consequently, because it’s 
nercent pastime to Philip, like a boy 
marbles, he shoves his bet over on 
thirteen. You see his play, don’t 
n? He wants to lose it on the hoo- 
mber an’ retire gracefully when his 
‘sis all back in Chappie’s tray. 
all drops into the thirteen pocket! 
gets out his: white handkerchief 
es his corrugated brow, as the feller 
pentime eyin’ the parson suspi- 
e. On his part, Philip, enjoyin’ the 
dge that he’s got Chappie fannin’ the 
3 back at him—an’ Bud Deming, 
s dinero in front o’ the reverend, 
ver to poke some fun at the foreman 
oulette wheel. 
lo, Chappie!” he says. “The par- 
ou goin’ south?”’ 
says Chappie; “but, all the same, 
kier’n a fool. If I hadn’t held him 
imit first off I’d be raidin’ one o’ the 
ames for more cash right now.” 
at?” says Bud, aimin’ to be agree- 
’ pleasant, “‘is the ten-dollar limit 
Y our clerical friend?” 
ants to pyramid his bets, startin’ 
, complains Chappie. ‘‘Plays a 
he nine, ketches it, an’ lets her 
had to pinch him down.” 
80?” says Bud. ‘Well, the roof 
nything the parson wants in this 
s while I’m the proprietor.” 
d my bets for me, Bud,’ says 
rawd bless him, he’s a lamb! 
ll win wherever you spread ’em,’’ 
2 warns Bud. 
Il see,’ says Bud. 
places a hundred on the double-O, a 
on the green, an’ a hundred on the 
lereupon Chappie spins the ball 
rops into the green double-O, win- 
ee bets. The green an’ the even 
ble, an’ the double-O pays thirty- 


Ss what you get for interferin’, 
s Chappie carelesslike. 

ches into the dinero an’ shoves 
Ldollar bills acrost to the parson 
2 place begins to look like a patch of 
aad still the bets goes ridin’ as 


Chappie spins the ball; again 
0’ habit he sings: 


e goes an’ roun’ she goes; 
she stops nobody knows 


he waits, holdin’ the tune while 
s slower an’ slower. In asec- 
ue to run off the right 0’ way 
in’ an’ bumpin’ among the pegs 
before settlin’. 

_yore little song, ol’ timer,” says 


yall commences to bump, with the 
J'so clost to hand it’s even money 
‘ops into it, when Chappie sings 
nes 

dy gives a turiloo, turilee-addy! 


all drops into the double-O, hesi- 
pops out into the next pocket, 
ordin’ to all the laws o’ averages, 
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she should have stayed in the double-O! 
Chappie gives a sort o’ suckin’ sob an’ 
rakes in the three hundred dollars. 

Now all this is just the most wonderful 
luck in the world, an’ Chappie an’ Bud ain’t 
never seen or heard o’ nothin’ like it; but 
the parson, bein’ free from superstition an’ 
previous experience, don’t see nothin’ so 
very wonderful in it, because he knows the 
Lord ain’t on the side o’ no gambler, an’ if 
he stays with the game long enough he’s 
bound to lose all he’s got. However, he’s 
smart enough to see he’s built a fire under 
Chappie; so he says: 

“Now that’s a heap better, Chappie. 
Don’t that last turn prove to you there 
ain’t no luck in usin’ the name o’ the Lord 
in vain?” 

“Tt shore does look that way,” says 
Chappie; ‘but I happen to know the Lord 
ain’t got nothin’ to do with it. There ain’t 
nothin’ on earth can control that little ball 
*ceptin’ the law o’ averages, an’ yore luck’s 
been runnin’ beyond the wildest dreams o’ 
average.” 

Havin’ won a bet at last Chappie’s feelin’ 
cheerful again. 

Now the parson knows he ain’t goin’ to 
take the money, even if he wins it; so con- 
sequently he figgers this is all innercent fun 
an’ no harm to nobody. He sees Chappie 
an’ Bud are takin’ him dead serious, an’ 
he’s so almighty human he can’t help havin’ 
a little fun with them by a-testin’ o’ their 
nerves. Besides, he’s plumb anxious to get 
rid o’ the wealth he’s accumulated an’ re- 
move himself from the occasions o’ sin. He 
figgers he’s been lingerin’ there too long 
already, as it is; an’, since his luck’s had 
one setback, he ’lows as how the tide has 
turned, an’ if he crowds his hand he’ll go 
bust in five minutes. 

“My friends,’’ he says, “‘I’m only a par- 
son, I know, an’ gamblin’ ain’t my long 
suit; but, nevertheless, when I’m out for a 
little mild mental relaxation I likes to bet 
em as high as a hound’s back, an’ this sus- 
pense is aggervatin’ to me. I’ll bet every 
dollar before me on number thirteen an’ 
let the tail go with the hide; an’ if you’rea 
dead game sport, Bud, you won’t take a 
dare like that from a preacher.” 

“Boss,” says Chappie, “‘you goin’ to let 
this sportin’ parson back you down?” 

Now Bud, he knows just as well as Chap- 
pie that it ain’t in nature to beat a roulette 
wheel if a man stays with it. Also, the par- 
son’s playin’ the hoodoo number an’ the 
chances is thirty-five to one against him, 
not countin’ the hoodoo; an’ as Bud’s as 
superstitious as any gambler, an’ as game 
as the best, he takes the parson up. 

“‘T’ll go you, parson,” he says; ‘‘only I 
warn you in advance if you win you got 
upward o’ one hundred an’ fifty thousand 
dollars comin’ to you, an’ I ain’t got that 
much money.” 

“‘Bet the house, lock, stock an’ barrel,’’ 
says the parson, ‘“‘an’ we’ll call it square at 
that!” 

“Fair enough,” says Bud. ‘Spin the 
ball, Chappie, an’ be right sure you don’t 
take the name o’ the Lord in vain. I ain’t 
lookin’ to bust the hoodoo on that number.”’ 

Now for the first time the Reverend 
Philip Pharo gets wise to the fact that 
Chappie an’ Bud’s as superstitious as two 
Chinamen, an’ this knowledge amuses him 
a heap. 

Consequently, for purposes o’ plain human 
enjoyment, he thinks he’ll enter into the 
sperrit o’ the evenin’ an’ make out as how 
he’s somethin’ of a conjurer with a roulette 
wheel. 

“°’Twon’t do you no good whatever, 
Bud,” he says. “I’m goin’ to jinks the 
wheel.’”’ An’ he runs his finger clear round 
it an’ chants a line, which he tells me after- 
ward he swipes from a play: ‘‘‘ Roun’ her 
form I draw the awful circle of our solemn 
ehurch!’”’ 

Then he spills somethin’ in a furrin lan- 
guage—it’s Greek, which Philip’s learned 
in college; but Chappie an’ Bud don’t 
know it, an’ both are some apprehensive as 
Chappie spins the ball an’ sings his song. 

Son, there ain’t nothin’ like that parson’s 
luck ever seen. The ball pops straight into 
the thirteen pocket first thing—an’ stays 
there! The Reverend Philip Pharo’s busted 
the bank! Bud Deming’s a pauper, an’ 
Chappie Ellerton’s workin’ for the preacher, 
who’s the sole proprietor 0’ a gamblin’ hall! 

Chappie Ellerton’s as white as a miller 
an’ Bud, Deming’s face is as yaller as an 
old cheese. But he’s game, is Bud—none 
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ance and assure the safety 
of your eyes. 


On eyeglasses, spectacles or goggles 
the guaranteed and improved Shur-on 
mountings, when properly fitted, hold 
the lenses in correct optical position 
and 


—stick tight comfortably 
The mark in the border of this advertise- 
ment is the shape of a Shur-on finger grip— 
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the bridge protect you against imitation. 
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HE roof is apt to be one of the very 
last things to be considered in the con- 
struction of a building. It really ought to 
be among the first. 


Owners wake up to this fact when they 
begin to pay bills for repairs and damage 
caused by leaks. 


Permanent buildings deserve permanent 
roofs. 


The most economical and altogether satis- 
factory permanent roof is a Barrett Specifi- 
cation Roof. 


It is for this reason that most of the great 
manufacturing plants and textile mills of the 
country, the great railroad terminals and 
skyscrapers carry roofs of this type. Some 
of these are from twenty to thirty years old 
and are still in serviceable condition. 


A copy of The Barrett Specification, with roofing dia- 
grams, mailed free on request to any one interested. 


Special Note: We advise incorporating in plans the full wording of 
The Barrett Specification in order toavoid any misunderstanding. If 
any abbreviated formis desired, however, the following issuggested: 


ROOFING—Shall be a Barrett Specification Roof, laid as direct- 
ed in printed Specification, revised August 15, 1911, using the 
materials specified and subject to the inspection requirement. 


BARRETT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


New York Chicago 


Philadelphia Boston 


1 Montreal 
St. John, N. B. Halifax, N.S. 
Sydney, N.S. 
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Buffalo General Electric Co. 
Building, Buffalo, N.Y. 
Architects: Esenwein & 
Johnson, Buffalo, N.Y. 
General Contractors: John 
Gill & Son, Cleveland, O. 
Roofers; Machwirth Bros. 
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Famous 
Acousticon 


You must not confuse the Acousticon with 
any other instrument. The Acousticon is the 
instrument you regulate instantly to clearly 


Hear Every Sound 


near or distant—loud or low, indoors or out- 
doors, underevery conceivablecondition. The 
Acousticon receives the sound by our exclu- 
sive indirect principle, and transmits it to 


your hearing in its original tone. Not 
blurred—not a single sound is harsh 
The Acousticon covers 


48 Degrees of Deafness 
Unless ‘‘stone deaf"’ the Acous- > 
ticon enables you to hearevery @ 
sound-distinctly. Notatheory— f 
not neworuntried—buta world- 
known success for many years. f 


NO DEPOSIT 
TEN DAYS FREE TRIAL 
Write for Special Limited Offer—no money down 

—not even a promise to buy. Let us prove the 
Acousticon is the instrument you must use. 
EASY TERMS. Learn how to secure an Acousticon 
on easy monthly payments before special offer expires. 
WRITE now for greatest free book of facts for the 
deaf—testimonials from ministers, judges’ and hun- 
dreds of others everywhere. 

GENERAL ACOUSTIC Co. 
1329 Candler Bldg., 220 W. 42nd St., New York City 

468 Yonge Street, Toronto, Canada 
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Your Teeth are Safe when 
Guarded by a Pro-phy-lac-tic 


By the right use of the right tooth brush 
you can prevent tooth decay before it starts. 
That’s why millions of American men, 
women and children clean their teeth morn- 
ing and night with a 


Brush oat ‘A Clean Tooth Rot 

Down Never Decays” \way—> 
REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 

It is the one tooth brush that really cleans the 


teeth. Its bristles are serrated and curved to fit the 
arch of the teeth so that they reach all those hard- 
to-get-at places in between and around back of the 
teeth where decay starts. ‘The big end tuft reaches 
even the backs of the back teeth, and the curved 
handle makes it easy. 


Look for the Yellow Box 


The Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth Brush is made in 
adult's, youth’s and child’s size, rigid, flexible 
and De Luxe (colored transparent) handles. 
Hard, medium and soft bristles. 4-row brush 
for men, Dental Plate brush for cleaning arti- 
ficial teeth, 


A New Pro-phy-lac-tic for each one 
that proves defective in any way. 
Send for interesting Free Book on the Care of the Teeth. 


FLORENCE MFG. CO., 32 Pine Street, Florence, Mass. 
Sole Makers of Pro-phy-lac-tic and Florence Keepclean Toilet Brushes ‘ 


The one ie 
Tooth Brush ation : 


Tooth Brush 


“TAST spring I purchased a small 
farm in Wellesley, fifteen miles 
from Boston,”’ writes Ossian E. Mills. 
“T found The Country Gentleman 
a great help and inspiration in my new 
work and, seeing in it your advertise- 
ment for agents, began to take sub- 
scriptions for you in a small way. 
Knowing the publications well myself, 
I found it comparatively easy to prove 
their value to others. 


“On my farm I needed some good 
cattle and through my subscription 
work for The Country Gentleman, 
The Saturday Evening Post and 
The Ladies’ Home Journal have 
bought two thoroughbreds.” 


If you need money to spend, to save, or to 
invest; money in addition to your present 
income, you can take Mr. Mills’ way of 
getting it. 

We need a representative in your locality 
to take care of new and renewal orders for the 
Curtis Publications. For the work we will 
pay you liberally in commission and salary. 


Box 754 
Agency Division 


The Curtis 
Publishing 
Company 
Philadelphia, 


Pennsylvania 


more so. He just steps back an’ bows to 
the parson with all respect. 

“Parson,” he says, “‘the shack is yours. 
All hands was paid off at six o’clock to- 
night an’ the title’s clear. I don’t suppose 
there’s nothin’ for me to do round here 
*cept to state that it shore was poor jedg- 
ment on my part havin’ only one entrance 
to my place of business.” 

Well, son, Philip just stands there, with 
his mouth wide open, like a kid seein’ things 
at night. Chappie Ellerton is absolutely 
overcome an’ stands starin’ at Philip, with 
his mouth open; an’ Bud’s the only cool 
man at the table, for he’s been busted many 
a time an’ oft, as the poet says, an’ the pros- 
pect don’t worry him none providin’ he can 
finda jobright away. It occurs to Bud that 
the quickest way to do this is to ask Philip 
for it—which he done; an’ that brings the 
Reverend Philip Pharo out of his trance. 

“Why, Bud, you blessed ol’ sinner,”’ he 
says, ‘“‘what-all d’ye suppose I am?” 

“You might be just smeared with nigger 
luck from heels to hair, but I doubt it,” says 
Bud. ‘‘However, that ain’t neither here 
nor there. This here place is a payin’ prop- 
erty; an’, since it ain’t the kind of a place 
that can berun by a preacher or ex-preacher, 
it stands to reason you got to have a man- 
ager for it. Though I ain’t fixin’ to throw 
bouquets at myself, I been runnin’ this 
house with tolerable success up till now, an’ 
T’ll leave it to Chuckwalla here if I ain’t 
square.” 

I’ve just dropped in an’ I’m not conver- 
sant with the lay o’ the land; so I don’t ask 
no questions, but proceed to give Bud a 
reputation. 5 

Now Philip wants to assure Bud he don’t 
want the place nohow an’ wouldn’t tech 
it for a million dollars, because the whole 
thing starts with a little innercent joke 
between him an’ Chappie Ellerton; but, 
knowin’ the kind of a gambler Bud is, the 
boy figgers he’ll mebbe hurt his feelin’s 
by pressin’ his property back on to him in 
the presence o’ third parties. 

While he’s figgerin’ a graceful way out 
Chappie Ellerton still further complicates 
matters by quotin’ a little Scripture: 

““Them that lives by the sword shall 
perish by the sword.’ An’ truer words than 
them was never spoke. Bud, this here 
sportin’ parson warns me startin’ out ex- 
actly how this fiesta’s goin’ toend! The age 
o’ miracles ain’t past yet, an’ I don’t have 
to have the parson’s church fall on me be- 
fore I take the hint. Me, I’m through gam- 
blin’ forever! Parson, be a good feller an’ 
give me a job slingin’ hash in the restauraw 
till I can get a road stake together.”’ An’ 
that’s the first intimation Panamint ever 
has that Chappie’s jewelry ain’t what she’s 
cracked up to be. 

Now, son, mark the fix that remark 
puts Philip in—from Philip’s p’int o’ view. 
Startin’ out, he’s made up his mind there’s 
somethin’ awful good in Chappie Ellerton 
an’ he’s goin’ to bring it out. Bein’ a parson, 
nobody knows better’n Philip that the Al- 
mighty moves in devious ways His wonders 
to perform; an’ here He is proclaimin’ in 
plain English that this brand, Chappie 
Ellerton, is ready to be hauled out o’ the 
fire! To Chappie the fact that Philip busts 
the bank ain’t nothin’ unusual, but the way 
the play comes up it is! He’s regardin’ it 
as a good, broad hint from the Almighty to 
quit gamblin’—an’ he’s quit. Mebbe he’s 
superstitious. 

Well, all right, but if his superstition 
makes a good man out 0’ him, then Philip’s 
ready to praise Gawd for installin’ the 
superstition into this gambler: He’s got 
Chappie fannin’ for fair, an’ it occurs to 
him if he catches Chappie on the rebound, 
as the feller says, he’s got him. 

On the other hand, if he lets on his win- 
nin’ Bud’s gamblin’ house is just plain 
nigger luck, an’ he ain’t invoked the aid o’ 
the Lord nohow, he disillusions Chappie; 
an’ mebbe the young feller goes to gamblin’ 
again. Also, this newly acquired property 
o’ his is the haunt o’ sinners o’ both sexes; 
an’, with him bein’ boss as well as pastor, he 
gets closer than ever to them. An’ he’s 
smart enough to know you got to get awful 
close to a sinner to get his confidence in 
anything ree-ligious. 

It does appear to Philip that he ain’t got 
nothin’ to gain by declinin’ his winnin’s, 
an’ he’s got a whole lot to lose. On the 
other hand, since he never means to possess 
this deadfall, Bud ain’t got nothin’ to lose— 
only hedon’t knowit. Then, again, Philip’s 
tempted to think the Lord has delivered 
Bud Deming’s place into his hands in order 
that he may close it up! However, Philip’s 

(Continued on Page 57) 
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inded. He don’t aim to cram his 
down nobody’s throat agin their 
o right off he resolves to play a 


me. 
right, Bud,” he says; “‘you’re my 
*, an’ you name yore own salary. 
, Bud’ll fix you up with that job in 
raw. An’ now, if you’ll excuse me, 
en, I'll just mosey along back to 
ssonage. This grub I’ve got in this 
‘ll be gettin’ cold; an’, moreover, I 
» fear Crabapple Thompson has a 
hid out, an’ if I ain’t there to steady 
rascal he’ll get drunk on my hands. 
you for a pleasant five-minutes’ en- 
ment.” An’, smilin’ cordial to all 
the Reverend Philip Pharo dusts 
that gamblin’ house like the devil’s 
tail a-wallopin’ him at every jump. 
the story 0’ what’s happened from 
Chappie; an’, on account o’ bein’ 
guess Philip’s attitood toward gam- 
‘knowin’ him better’n them, I see 

zoin’ to do the parson no good to 
2 news leak out. Also, I know 
nachelly don’t intend to consider 
the owner o’ Bud’s place, for I can 
the light in his eye he’s bustin’ with 
*way back inside; so I warns Bud 
pie to go slow an’ not spread the 
eile. An’ as both gents is smart 
to see they’re goin’ to be deviled 
np on account o’ workin’ for a 
they’re right glad to keep their 
to themselves. 
hin’ tells me Philip wants to see me 
things over, for whenever he’s in 
or trouble the boy allers comes 
n’ to his ol’ Bill-pardner; so I takes 
\pasear up to the parsonage. I find 
nhis knees in his front room, prayin’ 
o forgive him. Also, he don’t neg- 
thank the Lord for plantin’ the seed 
iption in Chappie Ellerton’s heart, 
rs that Chappie’ll be given the 
to hold to his high resolve; an’, 
ind wind-up, he asks the Almighty 
t him in the predicament he’s in. I 
t him prayin’ out loud as I come in. 
1, Philip,” I says, “pendin’ a tip 
n High, take a little advice from 
valla Bill. You stay away from that 
*hall hereafter, unless you’re aimin’ 
: fits among yore flock.” 
‘t justification for my course right 
ie says, an’ lays his hand on his 


ow it,” I says—which I don’t; but 
in’ to take that boy’s word for any- 
“But you stay away, an’ have yore 
it up by Crabapple Thompson here- 
Meantime we'll let Chappie an’ Bud 
mder yore little joke until you’ve 
hance to get Chappie into church 
(Then I’ll quietly slip the word to 
t how you regard this here trans- 
an’ I'll make him understand it all 
; 

f you do that, Chuckwalla?” he 
satly relieved; an’ I promised. 
'Crabapple Thompson’s drunk that 
he stays loaded three days, which 
y throws such a burden o’ work on 
e’s kept right close to the parson- 
‘ome Sunday mornin’ an’ time to 
vice, his consumptive gambler is 
gone the parson figgers he dassent 
malone; so he ambles down Ame- 
yenoo to Jake Russell’s shanty. 
\imin’ to ask Jake’s wife to step up 
varsonage an’ play nurse while he’s 
Services; but Jake Russell’s wife 
‘ts him with such a dignified front 
‘d to former receptions that he ain’t 
ieart to state his errand, an’ merely 
hopes she’ll be on hand to lead in 
he a dese this same female has a 
1 3 


a desert canary—an’ moseys 
om Cahill’s cabin. Tom’s wife 
“end Philip’s church, an’ not havin’ 
2*T own in Panamint, her Sundays is 
er; so Philip figgers she’ll oblige 
ich she does, an’ he goes down to 
ch an’ mounts the pulpit. 

church that mornin’ myself; for 
in’ some gossip, an’ I’m there 
sity to see what’s goin’ on. The 
Philip notices when he turns 
reach his sermon is what I’ve 


“ee 


nornin’ has increased fifty per 
’ the percentage o’ women has 
no little. 
xt thing he notices is that Chappie 
iS settin’ up in the front row; but 
notice somethin’ else, which I do— 
Bud Deming an’ Sunflower Sadie 
way over in a dark corner an’ 
feelin’ outer place. 
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Well, son, the parson chooses for his text 
that mornin’ the story about the shepherd 
that loses a sheep, which he leaves the rest 
0’ the flock an’ goes back lookin’ for the 
lost sheep till he finds him; an’ how there 
was more joy in heaven over one sinner 
that repenteth than ninety-nine just men 
that need no repentance. 

_ He ain’t noways pertinent an’ particular 
in his remarks; but, all the same, Chappie 
knows the parson means him, an’ he’s 
plumb interested right off. Philip gradually 
works away from the text an’ pretty soon 
he’s off on his fav’rite rampage, a-pleadin’ 
for a broader viewp’int in religion an’ more 
charity an’ humanity toward sinners; then 
he sees Chappie’s eyes just a-poppin’ with 
interest, an’ he gets worked up an’ plumb 
inspired, an’ tears loose regardless. If I’m 
a ree-ligious man at the time—which I ain’t 
never been an’ never will—it’s even money 
he brings tears to my eyes with that sermon. 

It shore did lay over anythin’ you ever 
heard tell of, though a-lookin’ back at it 
now it ain’t so much what he says as the 
way he says it. He’s that sincere I’m for 
givin’ three cheers, arid I guess I’d ’a’ done 
it if Philip don’t stop about then an’ kneel 
down for the closin’ prayer. 

After the congregation files out Chappie 
Ellerton’s settin’ where he is, an’, of course, 
everybody’s next to who Philip’s been al- 
ludin’ in his prayer. A lot of us is hangin’ 
round outside, an’ when Philip an’ Chappie 
comes out together I jine them, an’ we all 
three walk up Amethyst Avenoo together to 
the hotel. I’m for backin’ the parson’s play 
an’ gettin’ him an’ Chappie well acquainted; 
so I’ve invited ’em both up to the hotel to 
take Sunday dinner with me. 

Does Philip talk religion to Chappie at 
that feed? No, sir. Philip’s smart enough 
to know any man on earth can get enough 
of a good thing, an’ he just naturally pro- 
ceeds to forget he’s a preacher an’ act nat- 
ural an’ talk natural. As I recall it now 
Philip was tellin’ us about the boy that run 
the first Marathon race ’way back in B. C., 
when a barkeep from Bud Deming’s place 
comes runnin’ into the dinin’ room. 

“Reverend,” he says to Philip, “a 
drunken Greaser’s knifed Bud Deming an’ 
Bud’s askin’ to see you before he kicks the 
bucket.”’ 

Well, son, when me an’ Philip an’ Chap- 
pie gets down there, pore ol’ Bud’s lyin’ on 
a billiard table, with Sunflower Sadie holdin’ 
his hand an’ takin’ on pretty hard. There’s 
mebbe twenty men standin’ round the table, 
waitin’ for Bud to pass out. Bud, he smiles 
when Philip bends over him. 

“Parson,” he says, a-reachin’ out for 
Philip’s hand, “a drunken Greaser has 
knifed me for fair, but I want to tell you he 
never got drunk in yore place. No, sir. 
Ever since I been yore manager I been 
runnin’ this place respectable; an’ when 
this drunk comes in an’ wants a drink I’m 
sorry, but he can’t have no more. I’m for 
sendin’ him on his way peaceable, but he 
won’t go; an’ in the mix-up he slips a dirk 
into me.” 

Philip he paws Bud over an’ sees he’s cut 
pretty bad; so he ups and tells Bud he’d 
better get his house in order. 

“House!” says Bud, who don’t get what 
Philip’s drivin’ at. ‘“‘Why, what are you 
talkin’ about, parson? It ain’t my house. 
You won it fair, though I ain’t said nothin’ 
to nobody about it till now.”’ He raises 
himself up on his elbow. ‘‘ Boys,” he says, 
“listen to me: I’m dyin’, an’ I’m tellin’ the 
truth. This house an’ everything in it, in- 
cludin’ the bank roll, belongs to the best 
sky pilot ever. Last Wednesday night the 
parson here busts the bank at roulette, an’ 
I staked the business agin’ the cash, an’ 
lost. I been his manager ever since, an’ the 
books’ll show it. Chappie here will bear 
me out. Now all you fellers, ’cept Chuck- 
walla an’ Chappie an’ the help, run along 
an’ leave me alone with my boss, because 
him an’ me has the details o’ the business to 
settle up.” 

When they’re all gone Bud says to Philip: 

“Parson, I’m goin’ to ask you, for ol’ 
sake’s sake, to look after Sunflower Sadie. 
She’s a good girl, parson. If there’s any- 
thing wrong with Sadie I’m the responsible 
party. She’s just loved me enough to leave 
a respectable home an’ lose her reputation; 
an’ parson, when I’m gone, for Gawd’s sake 
help her to start in all over again. Sadie, 


‘ol’ girl, the boss’ll look after you when I’m 


gone; an’ you be guided by him, because 
he’ll be the one best, true friend you ever had. 

‘An’ say, boss, you don’t want no dead- 
fall like this. No! No! It ain’t becomin’ 
to you. Only last night’’—Bud is pretty 
far gone by this time an’ talkin’ hard—‘‘a 
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Beauty plays a large part 
in the owner’s pride of 
possession. One reason 


why this car has appealed 
strongly to the public is that 
its appearance invariably 
inspires admiration 


The fenders are singularly beautiful. 
It would be difficult to imagine a cowl 
more graceful, or a radiator more 
shapely. There is a true streamline 
effect flowing and unbroken from end 
toend. The real leather gives richness 
to the upholstering. 


The wheelbase is 110 inches 
The price of the car complete is $785 
f. o. b. Detroit 
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supe V4 é Bring your Model T up-to-date : \ noiseless 
set of four Y, in fender design—with slight cost, in a few minutes’ time. \ sightly 
Rg hrm VA These graceful, streamline fenders are made to fit any Model T, \ easily 
ff 909-1915. Attach easily and quickly to present fender irons without \ put on 
f ye-forming. Are noiseless—no rattling, no drumming, no vibration. \ 
Follow wheel contour with ample overhang, and fit present running 
boards and shields snugly, keeping out all mud and splatter. \\ 
Made of high-grade steel, with lustrous black enamel. Not a rivet or fastener in sight any- 


where. Same material and finish as on highest priced cars. Anyone can attach in a few minutes. 
Price, only $14.00 per set of four, f. 0. b. Detroit, 


Ask Ford dealers or supply houses, or write us for nearest distributor. 


Hayes Manufacturing Co. 


Detroit, Mich. | 


Largest manufacturers of | 


fenders in the world 
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Let Us Tell 
Your Fortune 


The Hansen Way 


To the wearer of a Hansen 
E;conomy we can safely prophesy long 
service and work well done because of the individual de- 
signing, superior material and perfect workmanship. 


@ t The lines around the thumb and fingers and 
om) ort—,, Sg ee r ned ee y 

the perfect cut of palm indicate a snug yet 
easy fit—without hindrance of motion and with complete 
protection against injury and weather. 


Adaptability—1"* wide range of Hansen’s 500 


styles means Universal Service—a 
glove or mitten for every hand, at work or play, for driving, 
motoring or dress—there’s help in a Hansen. 


Write Us for FREE Book of Gloves 
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feller died 0’ minin’-camp pneumonia—set- 
tin’ right up in that chair. An’, comin 
home from church, me an’ Sadie—we got 
talkin’ it over—an’ Sadie suggests a plan— 
parson, we was, goin’ to—go up to—the 
parsonage an’ talk—it over with you— 
about this place bein’ devoted—to helpin’ 
folks—instead o’ ruinin’ ’em—a hospital, 
you know, parson. An’ the restauraw 
mebbe supports—the hospital; an’ you 
got—a forty-thousand-dollar bank roll to 
start. Chappie said he was goin’ to church, 
an’ me an’ Sadie—we went too. Me an’ 
Sadie an’ Chappie—we’re them lost sheep— 
you was talkin’ about—ain’t we? Parson, 
pray forme! I’m goin’—tell the boys not— 
to—lynch—the Greaser. He ain’t respon- 
sible. No, parson; it’s fellers like me—that 
kills—people—with whisky ——” 

“Bud,” says our parson, “I give you the 
word of Almighty Gawd there’s goin’ to be 
more rejoicin’ among the angels in heaven 
when you get there than over the arrival o’ 
ten thousand preachers.” 

An’ then him an’ Sunflower Sadie an’ 
Chappie gets down on their knees by the 
billiard table an’ prays for Bud Deming’s 
soul. Me, I ain’t ree-ligious. I ain’t never 
learned to pray, so I can’t j’ine in. 

In about five minutes ol’ Bud’s over the 
river, an’ I take charge, while Philip es- 
corts Sunflower Sadie home to the shanty 
her an’ Bud occupied. Sadie’s takin’ on 
somethin’ awful, an’ Philip has her by the 
arm, tryin’ to comfort her; but he can’t. 
An’ you want to remember, son, that this is 
Sunday, in the main street 0’ Panamint, an’ 
every woman in hearin’ distance o’ Sun- 
flower Sadie’s sobs comes to her door or her 
winder an’ has a look at the procession. 

Son, I suppose you’ve lived long enough 
in this world to know that the wicked don’t 
amount to nothin’; so nobody worries over 
?em. It’s only the pure an’ the clean that 
can be reached by scandal. The bigger a 
man is the more we expect o’ him; the 
heavier he is the harder he falls. An’ it’s 
that way with Philip. This is how the deal 
figgers out: 

The night he’s playin’ the wheel with 
Chappie Ellerton, one o’ Bud’s barkeeps 


A little over two years ago, 
I started a nation-wide cam- 
paign to acquaint discriminat- 
ing smokers with my private 
Havanas. 


At that time I was using about 
ninety thousand cigars a year. 
Today I sell over two million 
cigars annually. More than ten 
thousand men now buy their 
cigars from me. 


The leaf which I use grows 
only in a mountainous district 
of Cuba—the Vuelta district it 
is called. Each year a resident 
expert—a connoisseur of fine 
tobaccos—travels through this 
Vuelta district selecting here, 
discarding there, until only the 
choicest plants are packed for 
shipment to the factory. 


The volume of my sales permits 
of careful selection—and each of my 
customers gets the benefits of this 
careful inspection. 


The crop of tobacco now used in 
my cigars is the best the island has 
yielded in years. 


To acquaint you with these choice 
smokes—to give you the opportunity 
to enjoy real Havanas, without pay- 
ing two profits—I repeat the offer 
that has stood the test of two years’ 
advertising. 


The First Five My Treat 


Send me your business card, or 
write me on your business letter- 
head (stating your position) enclos- 
ing 10c toward forwarding expenses, 
and I will send you trial cigars. 
Smoke the five. See if you ever ex- 
perienced cigars of such dainty taste, 
such mild, exquisite flavor before. 

My price is $5 per hundred; $2.60 
for fifty—all charges prepaid. 

Other Havana cigars are de- 
scribed in my booklet which [ will 
be glad to send you. 


sees him make his killin’ an’ walk out, But send for the trial Panetelas today! 


leavin’ the money behind him. When he 
asks Bud about it later Bud’s some irri- 
tated an’ fires him for bein’ too almighty 
curious about other people’s business; an’ 
as this barkeep’s goin’ out he meets Jake 
Russell comin’ in. So nachelly he unloads 
his grief on Jake; an’, on account 0’ blamin’ 
the parson for the loss of his job, he tells 
Jake the parson’s been playin’ the wheel an’ 
won thousands o’ dollars. 

Jake, he’s plumb surprised, but a little 
inquiry convinces him the parson has been 
playin’ the wheel; so when he goes home 
that night he tells his wife. Mebbe Jake, 
bein’ human, adds a few trimmin’s to suit 
his fancy, an’ his wife jumps to conclusions. 
She ain’t got no more brains than a sage 
hen nohow; so she runs an’ tells her neigh- 
bor what the pastor’s been up to. 

“Like as not,’ says this female, “‘he’s 
worth watchin’. Jake says as how he calls 
them awful women down there by their 
first names!” 

Son, before sunset that night there’s gos- 
sip a-flyin’ round Panamint to the effect 
that the Reverend Mr. Pharo’s a terrible 
gambler; also, that he drinks now an’ then, 
for more’n once he’s been seen downtown 
feelin’ pretty jolly, an’ mebbe liquor had 
somethin’ to do with it. The next we know 
he’s been drinkin’ an’ has been seen throwin’ 
gold pieces round like a hardened offender. 

On Friday the story’s growed, an’ the 
women is smackin’ their lips an’ wallin’ 
their eyes, an’ sayin: ‘‘It’s such a pity he’s 
that way!” It seems by this time the par- 
son’s been leadin’ a double life ever since he 
come into the camp, a-consortin’ with the 
scum 0’ Panamint by night an’ preachin’ the 
Gospel by day. 

By Saturday it’s common knowledge that 
Philip is the outcast o’ his family, an’ has 
only entered the ministry as a sort o’ blind, 
after years o’ hell-raisin’ an’ debauchery, 
which is most likely why the bishop sends 
him to Panamint anyhow—to get shet o’ 
him. My part in bringin’ him is raked over 
an’, as I’m regarded as honest, but desper- 
ate on slight provocation, my friendship for 
Philip don’t help him any. With repetition, 
son, that story’s growed so that when the 
finished product comes back to Mrs. Jake PATENT 
Russell she fails to recognize her own brain 
child, but takes it all as fresh evidence agin 
the parson; an’ away she goes, spreadin’ 
the news round the camp. Mrs. Russell 
is one o’ these here Christian women that 

(Continued on Page 61) 
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Steero 
‘The Cube dissolves instantl 
appetizing Steero, with its s 
of beef, vegetables and seaso 
is ready to serve. It is tasty 
tempting and warms and ¢ 
you up. 
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12,50 and 100 Cubes. If your dealer 
supply you, a box of 12 Cubes will b 
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's got a sacred duty to perform by 
gs up an’ savin’ the church from 


se, son, you see what happens. 
he parson escorts Sunflower Sadie 
her shack, after Bud cashes in, Mrs. 
ussell sees him. She knows who 
; but, even if she don’t, it ain’t no 
to guess what she is—an’ right then 
e parson’s damned! That after- 
adies o’ Panamint swarms like 
rs. Jake, she’s the queen bee; an’, 
s a lot o’ old he-drones swarmin’ 
m, it all makes considerable of a 
se Philip’s that busy preparin’ for 
yeral he don’t get a whisper of it. 
t have no ice in Panamint; an’, as 
‘an’ a hundred and twelve in the 
’ no shade, we’ve got to plant Bud 
y, which his funeral’s billed for ten 
axxt morning. 

rst intimation I got that affairs has 
a climax is when the druggist an’ 
aster an’ ol’ Silvertip callsonmeon 
yorch to consult about thescandal. 
m’t get far after I find out what 
ter. 
hes ip,’ I says, ‘‘me an’ you’ve fell 
‘before on account 0’ you stickin’ 
e into the parson’s affairs, an’ now 
len out forever an’ for aye, as the 
ys. You come down to the bank 
mornin’ an’ I’ll settle up with you. 
1 other two skunks,”’ I says, ‘‘you 
), an’ bring checks for your prom- 


guess not,” says Silvertip. ‘‘Sev- 
has got together an’ bought up a 
‘eck o’ that bank stock from a friend 
an’ now you’re controllin’ about 
t per cent of it instead o’ fifty- 
Penrose, who allers votes his stock 
l, right or wrong, got hard up an’ 
ht him out.” 
ion, I can see Silvertip’s tellin’ the 
he dassent have the nerve to come 
that way to the daddy o’ Pana- 
) I wait, a-cussin’ Ed Penrose, to 
cind of proposition Silvertip’s got 
d. I don’t have to wait long. 
Te responsible for this unworthy 
‘he says; but I stopped him with 
aaah I got up my sleeve. I got 


Philip. 
enot,” I says, ‘‘lest ye be jedged!” 
wr mind about that,’ he says. 
bere, out o’ deference to you as the 
itizen o’ this camp, to give you the 
ie get shet o’ the Reverend Philip 
i the vestry holds a meetin’ an’ 
‘ without notice.” 

mall broke up. I know they mean 
2t it don’t lay in me to take pro- 
mthem ol’ women. I’m seein’ red 
iin’ for my weepons to kill the coy- 
sn I happened to recollect I’m the 
'Panamint an’ standin’ for law an’ 


(ame 

thuckwalla Bill rolled out of his 
'and stood erect; his voice rose 
\ he lived once more this outrage of 
. agone; he trembled with the 
of it. 

ae went on—they have me cor- 
Me, I’ve gave more’n ten thousand 
»ward that church, an’ now they’re 
21 got to slip Philip the word he 
lated! I’ve got to take that boy 
3t when he’s up to his ears in the 
loves, an’ tell him he ain’t makin’ 
fe, the daddy o’ Panamint! Me, 
ila Bill Redfield, the first an’ last 
ais camp ever has! Son, I’m all 
1 I can’t say nothin’—can’t even 
ilvertip. I just set there like a fool 
faence to cry—’cause I ain’t never 
ed before. The elders stand there 
it me, as I discover the minute I 
agin; an’ then it come over 
| got to set those tarantulas in their 
' go to jail for it for life. 

en,’ I says, ‘which that word 
ger 0’ speech an’ not meant, you- 
t the Reverend Pharo’s church 
llike it; but me, I’m the biggest 
t to the funds that built that 
n furnished it, an’ I’m goin’ to 
on an’ maintain the parson in 
have to kill every elder in the 
here’s a free country, an’ Philip 
in the camp while I’m mayor; 
ave mercy on them that hurts 
a hair o’ his head.” 

pute that in the courts, sir,” 
p. The ol’ lizard ain’t bluffed a 
ut he sees I’m dangerous, an’ 
an eels their freight without 
ment. 


THE SATURDAY 


Now Philip, he ‘lows as how he’s goin’ to 


have services over Bud in the church, an’ 
has asked me to round up a quartet that’s 
appearin’ in the Panamint Variety Theater, 
an’ to make sure the organist is there to play 
the funeral march an’ all. Iland the quartet 
all right, but when I go after the salaried 
organist I find the elders have been there 
before me an’ the organist’s on strike. Yes, 
sir! It appears that ingrate has scruples an’ 
is arrayed agin the parson; sol give him a 
slappin’ for bein’ fresh, an’ I’low, by Judas! 
I'll play that organ myself if it comes down 
to it. 

I been takin’ lessons on the pianner up at 
the hotel, which I like to amuse myself that- 
away when I go into a dance hall. I don’t 
know one note from the other, but I’ve took 
a lot o’ finger exercises an’ learned how to 
pump out a fair bass, an’ play by ear. 
Music is a second nature to me, an’ if I hear 
a tune oncet I got it, though, accordin’ to 
Philip, this ain’t nothin’ remarkable. He 
says: “‘There is a chord in every human 
heart which, if it can be touched, will bring 
forth sweet music.’’ Still, I’ve knowed a lot 
o’ people that couldn’t sing a lick or play a 
tune through, though their folks spends a 
bar’l 0’ money on teachers for ’em. 

However, I ain’t put to no such extrem- 
ity as havin’ to play the organ myself. 
Buckskin Liz is back in town agin, favorin’ 
one foot an’ lookin’ none too robust; but 
she’s the prime pianner tickler 0’ that coun- 
try. An’ when I approach her with a prop- 
osition to play at Bud’s funeral she’s there 
a mile—providin’ they don’t throw her out 
o’ the organ loft. 

The funeral leaves Bud’s shanty at ten 
o’clock next mornin’. I’m one o’ the pall- 
bearers an’ Chappie Ellerton follers the 
coffin, with Sunflower Sadie on his arm 
as chief mourner, I’ve ordered out the Fire 
Department, but the skunks have struck on 
me an’ won’t parade. Most 0’ Bud’s friends 
is on hand, however; an’, all in all, it’s a 
pretty imposin’ funeral as we march to the 
church, which when we get there we find 
the elders standin’ on the front steps an’ the 
door padlocked top an’ bottom. Philip’s 
standin’ among ’em, lookin’ all broke up, 
an’ I see they’d been pickin’ on the boy. 

Well, son, I’m mayor o’ Panamint, an’ 
thirty year ago I’m that settled in my con- 
victions I don’t abdicate ’em none too easy. 
I give my handle o’ the coffin to one 0’ Bud’s 
barkeeps an’ I walks up the stairs. I’m full 
o’ dignity. 

“Gentlemen,” I says, ‘what appears to 
be the trouble?” 

Ol’ Silvertip steps for’d. 

“Mr. Mayor,” he says, “the pastor 0’ 
this church havin’ disgraced his congrega- 
tion, himself, an’ the house 0’ God, the ves- 
try has seen fit to remove him from office, 
an’ we don’t aim to permit further degrada- 
tion o’ our place o’ worship by admittin’ this 
funeral. It’s a-makin’a mockery o’religion,”’ 
he says. 

“All right, Silvertip,” I says. ‘‘ Have it 
yore own way; but I want you to bear in 
mind the vestry didn’t build this church an’ 
equip it. I reckon I ought to be consulted. 
Open that door—an’ be quick about it!” 

“T got an order from the justice o’ the 
peace, restrainin’ you an’ John Doe an’ 
Richard Roe an’ William Black an’ Thomas 
Green from usin’ this church in any way,” 
says Silvertip. “It’s a public buildin’, 
built. by public subscription.” 

“Well,” I says, “T’ll tend to that justice 
0’ the peace after the funeral. Meantime 
let’s proceed with these here obsequies.”’ 
An’ J reaches under my long-tailed Sunday 
coat an’ produces a pair o’ thirty-eights on 
forty-four frames—the sweetest guns I ever 
owned. “‘If there’s an elder in sight in one 
minute,”’ I says, “we’re goin’ to have another 
funeral to-morrow mornin’—an’ mebbe 
two or three.” 

I come up the stairs an’ they backed 
away before me. I seen they didn’t have 
the nerve of a lot o’ field mice; so I shoots 
the padlocks offen the doors an’ throw 
?em wide open. Buckskin Liz ducks in an’ 
upinto the organ loft first thing; an’ when the 
music starts they lug Bud in an’ set him on 
two chairs up in front near the pulpit. Me, 
I stand at the door, an’ every soul that goes 
into the church has to state to me whether 
he’s for or agin Philip; an’ when they’re 
all inside I got the grandest collection o’ 
thieves, gamblers, bums, rascals an’ low- 
down men an’ women I ever see together 
at one time before or since. The only re- 
spectable persons in the church, from the 
standp’int o’ the righteous, is me an’ Philip. 
Me, I’m no sweet young thing at that, but 
I’m regarded as a man, more or less. No, 
sir; I didn’t even let them elders in to hear 
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Through this course already 5000 men are on the 
way to get what they want in the quickest, 
shortest, easiest way. The Treasurer of the big- 
gest bond house in the Northwest saves hours 
every day—an author in New York does twice 
as much work and has more time to sell that 
work—a State official saves his State $3000 on 
one job. 

The Efficiency Movement has swept the world 
because it has brought to men who saw no way 
out a new light to success. Other nations have 
profited—other nations make the most of their 
time and their talents; but we in this country — 
with our abounding wealth, have been prodigal 
with natural resources, with mental resources, 
with time. Now we must stop and reorganize. 
And above all, it is the individual who must 
reorganize himself, because it is he who is the 
basis of the trouble. Let The Emerson Course 
teach you to conserve your brains, your time— 
for these are your capital—just as money and 
machinery are the capital of a factory. Learn to 
invest them right. There’s more coming to you 
out of life—Get it. Get the money and rest and 
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ere’s the 
Money Coming From 


HE children—the house —the butcher and the gas company —all need more 
and more and more money. You can’t do any more work—and you can’t do 
any different work. What are you going to do? That’s your problem. 


Your answer is here. You can get more money—for less work. When a corporation 
wants to make more money without increasing its plant it calls in a great Efficiency 
Engineer—like Harrington Emerson. Now—you can do the same for yourself, for 
Harrington Emerson has applied the principles which he gave to 200 corporations 


Course in Personal Efficiency 


24 Lessons — With Charts — Records — Diagrams — Condensed — Clear 


It's too big to explain—too new and too vital. 
coupon for the first lesson free. 


Now—today—send this coupon. You can’t have last week’s minutes 
back—but you can still use next week’s right. Send this coupon now. 


Review of Reviews Company, 30 Irving Place, New York 
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success you ought to have. You won't work 
longer—you'll work less. You are full of unused 
energy. Consider country people and city peo- 
ple. The rapidity of the city man’s life bewilders 
the country man. A day in New York isa terror. 
But give him a year in the city and he will keep 
the pace as well as anyone. He will get ten 
times as much out of himself—and he won't be 
working any harder. That’s what Efficiency 
will do for you who are already in the city. It 
will attune you to a new gait—a new zest and 
snap—and things will leap along where now 
they crawl. 

These principles are not casual ideas of Mr. 
Emerson’s. They are the scientific principles he 
has developed in forty years of study. He has 
applied them in over 200 factories, railroads and 
other organizations. They are studied by other 
Efficiency Engineers in America, England, 
France, Germany and other countries that have 
learned them from Emerson. His big organiza- 
tion in New York (he has 40 assistants) 
has taught Efficiency to steel mills and 
railroads, factories and publishers. 


Send the S: 
Follow its instructions. E.P. 


Then if you feel your work easier and its results big- 2-20-15 
ger—you can have the whole course. We have seen . 
= the tremendous effects of this one lesson. We have f Ria 
Irs esson before us the letter of the man who says it “woke of Reviews 
him up,’’—the letter of the man who was on 30 Irving Place 
e the wrong road when this lesson set him York 
right. We know—that’s why we're glad to New 
] ou arge give you this lesson free—so you can be Send me particulars 
set ontheright way without loss of time. about your Course in 


Personal Efficiency and 
Story of Emerson, Also 
absolutely free of charge the 
first lesson. 


This Knife 
Will Make Good | 


because it has real quality in 
the English crucible steel | 
blades, in the fine handles | 
and even in the snap of the | 
springs. Keen Kutter knives 
do hard work and keep their 
edge. Every blade is hand 
whetted on an oilstone and 
is ready to serve you well 
and long. 


KEEN KUTTER 


stamped on cutlery and tools means 
the limit of quality, finish, workman- 
ship. The Keen Kutter trade mark 
means that the dealer is authorized 
to refund the money paid for any 
piece not proving satisfactory that 
bears it Send for our Cutlery 
Booklet No. A 551 


Simmons Hardware Company 
St. Louis NewYork Philadelphia 


}% No.K0833 Toledo Minneapolis 


Price $1.25 Sioux City Wichita 
2 Blades 


He Sold It 
At a Profit 
of $153.75 


Mr. D. H. Durgin, of Blue Creek, Wash., whose 
boat is illustrated here, writes: ‘*I made this boat 
pay me $516.00 in 63 days and then sold it for 
$250.00. I built it after a Brooks Pattern and it 
cost me only $96.25 complete.” 


Build Your Boat By 

The Brooks System 
Save a big share of cost. We furnish full-sized pat- 
terns, or furnish patterns and knocked-down 
frame, or we furnish the complete knocked-down 
boat, illustrated instructions always included. 
The Brooks System brings a beautiful cruiser, a 


speedy motor boat, a family launch, “V"" bottom, 
sailboat, rowboat or canoe, any style boat, within 
the reach of anyone. 


Write Today for Free Boat Book 


and see the fine models that you can build easily 


in spare time. $3 and up buys complete set of 
patterns. Only $37.00 buys complete knocked- 
down frame for 23-foot power boat with complete pat- 
terns to finish. Book tells all. Write for it today. 


BROOKS MFG.CO., 8302 Brooks Ave., Saginaw, Mich. 
The Largest Plant of Its Kind in the World 


Originators of the Pattern System of Boat-Building 
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OES your engine starter labor 
and groan in cold weather? 
It is not the starter’s fault, 
= but the ignition system’s; the 
Be sparks are weakest when they 
should be strongest. 

Wouldn’t you like to have the engine start instanily 
when you push the button? It will do just that if it 
has Atwater Kent Ignition —the kind that gives 
hot sparks at a// speeds. 


ATWATER KENT 


IGNITION SYSTEM 


is a revelation in engine possibilities. It gives a 
quicker and safer start, quieter ‘‘idling,” more power 
on hills, a wonderful pick-up, and delightful ease and 
pleasure in driving. 

Many leading builders of cars and engines have 
adopted it. Ask any of their agents about the 
Uniform Hot Spark and the Automatic Advance. 
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SOME REPRESENTATIVE 
ATWATER KENT-EQUIPPED CARS 
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Chalmers King Saxon 

Inger Peerless Scripps-Booth 

Hupmobile Partin-Palmer Thomas = 
Imperial Pratt Velie 


Regal 
ATWATER KENT 
MANUFACTURING WORKS 
495? Stenton Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Atwater Kent Unisparker 
on Chalmers Engine 
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Cost of Living 
is a keener problem in 
Florida than in New York or 


Chicago because Florida grows 


winter vegetables for the North, 
but not for her own people. 


Florida’s Great Boom Industry 
is one of 32 articles in 


this week’s issue of 


The COUNTRY 
GENTLEMAN 


Regularly 5 cents a copy— 
or $1.50 a year. 


As a special offer— 


Three 
Months 


13 issues 
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the quartet, which is some dee-privation, 
for they shore sang somethin’ beautiful. 

I don’t suppose I’m ever goin’ to forget 
Philip’s oration over Bud Deming. It 
seems the elders had him to themselves for 
about half an hour before the funeral come, 
an’ they give him a pretty exact bill 0’ par- 
ticulars. Philip seemed to realize mebbe 
this would be the last sermon he’d preach in 
Panamint, an’ in his openin’ remarks he took 
occasion to refer to the charges agin him. 
He don’t show no bitterness, but quotes 
from the Scriptures an’ says: “Father, for- 
AM: them; for they know not what they 

(a) ! ” 

Then he says if he can’t explain his con- 
duct to their satisfaction, mebbe the Lord 
can, an’ he opens up the Bible an’ reads a 
piece. I learned it by heart afterward. It’s 
from the Gospel o’ Saint Matthew, chapter 
nine, from the tenth to the thirteenth 
verses: 


“And it came to pass, as Jesus sat at 
meat in the house, behold, many pub- 
licans and sinners came and sat down with 
Him and His disciples. 

“And when the Pharisees saw it, they 
said unto His disciples, Why eateth your 
Master with publicans and sinners? 

“But when Jesus heard that, He said 
unto them, They that be whole need not a 
physician, but they that are sick. 

“But go ye and learn what that meaneth, 
I will have mercy, and not sacrifice: for I 
am not come to call the righteous, but 
sinners to repentance.” 


Son, ain’t that logic? Them elders had 
accused him o’ keepin’ company with sin- 
ners an’ publicans—Bud Deming, he was 
the publican; an’ in particular they’re wild 
because he went an’ sat down to a banquet 
with the scum 0’ the camp! Christ did that 
an’ got criticized for it; an’ Philip makes 
the mistake o’ thinkin’ times has changed! 
He figgers he can foller in his Master’s foot- 
steps an’ convince his flock he ain’t doin’ it 
for evil pleasure an’ base profit. 

The Lord could have set down with Bud 
Deming an’ his kind without takin’ any 
resks—and so could Philip. He’s consti- 
tooted so it ain’t no trouble or danger for 
him to walk through sin an’ come out clean 
every time. There’s something about that 
boy that makes anybody respect him an’ 
his cloth; an’ while he’s round sinners be- 
have. They know the danger he’s runnin’, 
because they’ve been through it ahead of 
him; an’, instead o’ draggin’ him down to 
their level, they’re for protectin’ him. 

That day Philip has the kind o’ congre- 
gation that big, broad human heart 0’ his is 
allers cravin’—the kind o’ folks that needs 
him. No—he didn’t come to Panamint to 
call the righteous to repentance, because 
they’re able to care for themselves; but his 
big heart naturally expands with love for 
the unfortunates he sees settin’ on the seats 
in front of him at Bud Deming’s funeral, 
an’ he talks to ’em like a brother, just 
a-drawin’ a little object lesson from Bud’s 
life—an’ death. He don’t have one hard 
word to say agin them dog-gone elders that’s 
nigh broke his heart, but there ain’t a soul 
in church that don’t know he’s sufferin’; 
an’ we’re all mentally reachin’ out to pat 
him on the shoulder an’ say: ‘‘Never you 
mind, Philip! We’re for you, an’ don’t you 
forget it!” 

I reckon that sermon o’ Philip’s that day 
nets the heaviest crop o’ converts ever 
harvested with one preacher. I been a 
minin’-camp millionaire twice, an’ busted 
both times as sudden as kickin’ the ladder 
out from under a painter—an’ I laughed 
an’ called all hands to have a drink. That’s 
all I care for misfortune; but when the 
world riz up an’ busted in two the friend 
I’d have gone to hell for I felt almighty 
bad. I’m full up an’ can’t joinin thesingin’, 
an’ me—I’m right fond o’ music too. 

Does Philip ever get back into the church 
after Bud’s funeral? No, sir; he don’t. 
The word’s gone out that he owns a gam- 
blin’ house an’ a dance hall; an’ there’s no 
disputin’ that, for ain’t twenty men heard 
Bud Deming proclaimit beforehedies? Pore 
Bud! He thinks he’s doin’ Philip a favor, 
when every word he says damns the parson 
deeper’n ever. 

An’ ain’t Philip been seen gamblin’?— 
which he don’t deny it; only they won’t 
take his excuse. They’d have lied out of 
it themselves; so they figgered Philip was 
doin’ the same thing. 

It’s a hard hand to beat. Philip’s got too 
much explainin’ to do; an’, as he tells me 
privately, he’s none too good at explainin’ 
to Pharisees. I’m for buildin’ him another 
church to save trouble an’ lawsuits, because 


February 2 


I know he'll cram it with his newly a 
congregation every Sunday; but h 
stand for that. 

“No, Chuckwalla,” he says; “th 
church that was built for me, an’ ] 
to fight this thing out. The vestry y | 
ferred charges agin me with the bis 
until I’m cleared o’ them charge 
ethics for me to defy my cong 
You'll oblige me, Chuckwalla, by no’ 
sides in this controversy.” 

Him tyin’ my hands that 
could I do? However, my sentin 
well known that whenever one 0’ f] 
tion sees me comin’ he takes the 
o’ the street. Besides, I’m mayg 
mayor I can’t foller the dictates 0” 
tion, which is to kill Silvertip as aj 
all elders. 

Philip writes a long letter to t] 
Me an’ Chappie Ellerton, an’ Buc 
an’ Sunflower Sadie, an’ a lot 0’ x 
goers, sends our sworn affidavit 
that Philip rests his ease. He ’lo 
he’s not defendin’ himself —only 
an’ cites the Bible as his autho 
he declines to lower his self-respe 
pearin’ before the Conference for 
while awaitin’ the jedgment he’s 
up at the hotel. While he’s un 
won’t permit him to occupy the} 

Well, son, when Philip’s trial 
the elders are on hand an’ Philip 
whatever rannikiboo business th 
on the Conference I dunno. All 
the Conference finds Philip guil 
him out o’ the church for bein’ 4 

When Philip gets notice h 
preacher no longer it busts him 
thing awful, but still he don’t 
He lets me read the official kie 
then he takes me by the arm an’ m 
has a long walk up on the malp: 
we sets for about half a day lool 
on Panamint, an’ neither of us 
word. Finally he takes out the 
letter an’ tears it into little piece 

“Chuckwalla,” he says, “I ho 
rebellious, but me an’ you met i 
an’ we been fightin’ side by side 
This is yore fight as much as min 
ways—an’ I ain’t goin’ to lay dow 
Panamint needs me an’ I’m goin 
I got a church o’ my own—Bud 
gamblin’ hall—an’ I got a con 
with a good touch o’ the devil init 
the only kind of congregation I} 
how; so I’m goin’ into the soul-ss 
ness on my own account. I gota 
runnin’ full blast; an’, with Chap 
agin’ that, I can be self-supportin’ ; 
time to do the work I want to do 
born preacher—I can’t never be 
else; an’ this here’s my vineya 
goin’ down town an’ git to wor 

I shook hands with him. His eo 
tion o’ my feelin’s thataway 
deep. That night he gives the b 
Deming’s bank roll to Sunflower § 
the next day she starts home to 
back East. She vows she’s goin 
good girl the rest o’ her life, an’ rs 
kept her word. 

Then Philip gives all the other 
nates a little road stake, cleans out 
o’ liquors an’ gamblin’ ‘layouts, al 
what he calls the Panamint Mi 
pie takes charge o’ the restauraw, 
skin Liz as cashier on week days 
in the Mission on Sundays an’ 

Crabapple Thompson mo 
things out o’ the parsonage an’ f 
Mission; an’ Silvertip an’ his er 
a new preacher, as slick an’ sn 
mouse-colored mule knee-deep 
feed. He measures up to their i 
makes the church just what the 
anice, quiet,family affair. He gives’ 
they want an’ everybody is happy 

Well, son, Philip was happy, 
if he was an outlaw, because he 
factory results. Also, he’s got 
else—from that consumptive ¢g 
cared for until the feller died; 
two years I see he’s failin’. Ig 
doctors an’ send him away for th 
but he ain’t happy an’ comes D 
says he’s better off in the desert, 2 
he is; but, at that, the disease h 
fair an’ in the long run it gets 
holdin’ my hand when he goes. 

I ain’t mayor no more, for tl 
party has busted me wide ope 
stuck by him in honor an’ in dis 
I’m stickin’ by him to the grave 
biggest man that ever comes to 
an’ he’s never bigger in my he 
the day he’s lyin’ in state in th 

An’ that orthodox parson from. 
church comes down an’ offers 
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are the choice of serious 
business men—men who 
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approves an investment 
in any neckwear made of 
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name in the neckband. 
Cheney Cravats sell for 
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the shops that make it 
their business to please 
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Silk Manufacturers 
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give immediate relief to tired, aching 
v# feet, rest the body and aid Nature to 
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arches. Relieveand prevent flat 
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to preach our Philip’s funeral sermon! I 
ain’t got no quarrel with this new parson 
an’ I’m feelin’ too bad to insult him even if 
I wanted to; so I justsays: “No, thank you, 
parson. I guess we’ll use our home talent ’’— 
an’ we did. Chappie Ellerton officiates. 

Hank Bartlett gets out an extra o’ the 
Panamint Nugget, with big black borders 
an’ heavy black type. The entire issue is 
devoted to Philip, an’ it brings every man, 
woman an’ child in Panamint to Philip’s 
funeral. Even ol’ Silvertip’s there, with 
the other elders. An’ I’m for orderin’ ’em 
out o’ the cemetery—when I see Silvertip’s 
broke up somethin’ awful. I dunno what 
made me do it, but I walk up an’ tap him 
on the shoulder; an’ when he looks round 
at me I hold out my hand. 

“Randall,” I says, “I thought I hated 
you; but I find out I don’t. I guess I’ve 
been round Philip too long. I can’t dis- 
grace him now by holdin’ a grudge agin you 
elders.”’ 

Pore ol’ Silvertip breaks down an’ cries 
like a child. 

“We crucified him!” he says. ‘We 
crucified him, Mr. Redfield, an’ we never 
knew it!” 

“He never held it agin you,’”’ I says. “His 
last words was: ‘Chuckwalla, I am content. 
No crown without a cross!’”’ 

Then I steps over to Silvertip’s parson. 
Chappie has just finished readin’: “I am 
the resurrection an’ the life’’—an’ I know 
he can’t go on without breakin’ down. So 
I says to Silvertip’s parson: 

“Mebbe you'd be so kind as to forget I 
was a little stiff yesterday, an’ render the 
closin’ prayer?” 

“T should be honored,” he says, an’ done 
it beautiful. 

Son, Panamint divided over Philip, but it 
come together over him in the finish; an’ I 
was satisfied. They’d licked us oncet, but 
Philip triumphs in the end; an’ all the bit- 
terness in Panamint goes into the grave 
with him an’ stays there. 


Old Chuckwalla Bill bit into his chewing 
tobacco and munched quietly for several 
seconds. Finally he glanced at me across 
the camp fire. 

“Son,” he said, “‘would you like to visit 
the parsonage?” 

I nodded assent and in a few minutes we 
were picking our way across the desert 
valley. Presently we ascended a gentle 
slope to a little mesa and Chuckwalla Bill 
led the way tc a tall granite shaft rising out 
of the sagebrush. As he stooped and up- 
rooted the sage that covered the parsonage 
I flashed a pocket electric torch on the face 
of the monument and read the epitaph of 
the parson of Panamint: 


HERE LIES THE BODY 
OF 
PHILIP PHARO 


A MINISTER OF THE GOSPEL 
or JESUS CHRIST 


ON JULY 20, 1884, HE SAVED TWO MEN AND A 
WOMAN FROM EVERLASTING FIRE, RECEIVING 
BURNS FROM WHICH HE NEVER RECOVERED. 
HE WENT TO HIS REWARD ON SEPTEMBER 22, 1887 


ERECTED BY THE CITIZENS OF PANAMINT 


FOR THE SINNERS AND PUBLICANS 
WILLIAM E, REDFIELD 


FOR THE SCRIBES AND PHARISEES 
ABSALOM RANDALL 


“T allers make it a p’int to circle back 
this way every coupler years an’ keep the 
sage from growin’ up round him,” the old 
prospector explained. ‘‘I don’t like that he 
should think I’m forgettin’ him.” 

He stood gazing down into the valley, 
which was bathed in moonlight; and a coy- 
ote, catching the man-scent borne to him 
on the hot zephyr that floated up through 
Panamint, gave tongue on a distant butte. 
In an open space below us a jack rabbit 
hopped leisurely about his affairs, crickets 
whirred, and a little night bird chirped 
sleepily; but old Chuckwalla Bill neither 
heard nor saw, for he was gazing over the 
roofs of pine shanty and tenthouse in the 
city of his dreams; he was watching again 
the old, glorious, ruinous rout of fortune 
surging up and down Amethyst Avenue; 
he was listening again to Buckskin Liz 
tickling the ivory, and forgetting much that 
had come between. Presently he sighed and 
pointed into the valley. 

“Son,” he said plaintively, ‘‘I was mayor 
o’ that city oncet.” 
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Higher in 
Extreme West 


F you are not already a user of our 
Coffee, permit us to send you a 
trial package. Then you can see 
for yourself that it is not only bet- 
ter and purer, but that it costs less 
per cup than ordinary coffee, as it 
makes more coffee to the pound. 


A Trial Can Free 


END us your grocer’s name and 

we will send you a trial can of 
Barrington Hall, enough to make 
six cups of delicious coffee, and 
booklet, ‘‘The Evolution of Bar- 
rington Hall.’”’ This explains the 
three stages of progress through 
which this famous coffee has passed. 


At first Barrington Hall was sold 
whole or ground as ordinary coffee 
is today, then steel-cut with the 
bitter chaff removed, and finally 
Baker-ized. In it we have retained 
the good points of our older 
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sf Great ! and it costs no more 


per cup than ordinary coffee—” 


as it makes more cups to the pound 
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methods and adopted new features 
(explained in booklet) that make it 
economy without economizing. A 
luxury not at the expense of health, 
but one that is an aid to correct 
living. 


Baker’s Steel-Cut Coffee 


Steel-Cut Coffee lacks a little in 
quality and in evenness of gran- 
ulation when compared with Baker- 
ized Barrington Hall, but the chaff 
with its objectionable taste is re- 
moved from it also. It is far su- 
perior to the so-called cut coffees 
that are offered in imitation of 
Baker-ized Coffee. 


Our Coffee is for sale by grocers in 
all cities and most towns. Write for 
grocer near you who can supply it. 


BAKER IMPORTING COMPANY 
116 Hudson St., New York, N.Y. 
246 No. Second St., Minneapolis, Minn. 


A Fortune to the Inventor 
who reads and heeds it, is the possible worth of the 
book we send for 6 cents postage. Write us at once. 
R.S.& A.B, LACEY, Dept. A, WASHINGTON. D.C. 


PATENT@ee% IDEAS WANTED. Manu- 
facturers want Owen Patents. Send 
for 3 free books; inventions wanted, 


etc. I get patent or no fee. Manufacturing facilities. 
RICHARD B. OWEN, 33 Owen Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


ANTED —AN IDEA! Who can think of 
some simple thing to patent? 

Protect your ideas, they may bring you wealth. 

Write for ‘‘Needed Inventions” and ‘‘How to Get Your 


Patent and Your Money.” RANDOLPH & Co., Dept. 137, 
Patent Attorneys, Washington, D.C. 
Write for 


WANTED NEW IDEAS fits, er 


ventions Wanted by manufacturers and $1,000,000 in 
prizes offered for inventions. Our four books sent 
Free. Patents secured or our Fee Returned. 

Victor J. Evans & Co., 1 Ninth St., Washington, D. C. 


Out Goes the 
Broken Blade 
CLICK! and the 


° . 
new one is inserted 
UICK, easy, no tools required, because 
it’s a Nagle ReBlade Knife—“ The 
Pocket Knife with Replaceable 
Blades."’ Look at this handsome, 
‘ sturdy jack knife. Costs no more 
\ than a regular knife. Same qual- 
ity—same looks—same strength. 
But you can reblade this knife and 
keep it always new, always 100 per 
‘ cent. efficient. Blades can’t come 
VW) out accidentally. 
© boy wantsa jack knife because it will 
do things a pen knife is not meant for. You 
can tackle any job with this Nagle 
ReBlade Knife. If a blade breaks, 
we'll send you a brand new Shef- 
field steel blade for only 25 cents. 
Here’s our Introductory Offer for 
quick action, Send us a dollar 
bill (or money order) right now 
for the best Jack Knife you ever 
saw, and an extra blade for 
reblading. Every Nagle ReBlade 
Knife is fully guaranteed. 
c) Agents or Dealers Wanted 
Knife 35 inches 


pate 3 inches NAGLE 7@/Blade KNIFE 


Bank, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 60 Parker Ave., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
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A Boy Tired of Asking 
for Money 


and without advice from anyone 
decided to earn what he needed 
rather than to keep begging his 
parents for it. He was fourteen years 
old, enthusiastic, red-blooded —a 
regularout-of-doors boy. Hereasoned 
that he could do what thousands of 
other boys had done before him— 
and do it as well as they. 


He undertook to sell the Curtis publica- 
tions in his own town. Customers gladly 
bought from him. Ina short time he had 
developed a route of 50 readers and was 
securing more each week. He now had the 
money he needed (and it was his because 
he ‘had earned it), he had a growing balance 
in the local bank, and he had won a 
camera and several other splendid prizes. 


We want more boys like him—wide- 
awake chaps who prefer to earn for them- 
selves the money they need, who want the 
things all boys want, and who are looking 
for some way to get them. 


Are you sucha boy? If you are, drop us 
a postcard. We want to tell you just how, 
in a few hours each week, you can earn the 
spending money you need and be your 
own boss; how you can secure, free of 
charge, a camera, a bicycle, a tool chest— 
practically anything you want. 

Just as soon as we hear from you, we'll 
send you an illustrated catalogue describ- 
ing over five hundred fine prizes you can 
win in addition to your cash profits. 


Box 750, Sales Division 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Take full advantage of this perfect fruit foday—buy a 
dozen, or a box, of your dealer. Telephone for them. Serve 
them in a salad or a dainty dessert tonight. 


Fresh from the groves—picked ripe from the trees— 
sweet, firm, tender-meated, heavy with juice. 


Let the little folks eat them between meals—they are 
healthful food and drink combined. 


Don’t say merely “Oranges” when you order—say 
“Sunkist,” for this name marks the utmost in oranges. 


Beautiful, Juicy, Sunkist Lemons 


Serve Sunkist Lemons with your fish, meats and tea. Their 
attractive appearance makes every dish more alluring. 


They are practically seedless, full-flavored, and the 


easiest to slice. 


Use Sunkist Lemon juice wherever you now use vinegar. 
Famous chefs thus produce a unique delicacy of flavor. 


Special Premium Offer 
to all Who Send the Coupon Below 


Send us the Special Coupon in this advertisement, with 36 Sunkist 
wrappers from either oranges or lemons and 40c in coin or stamps, and 
we'll send you by return post our handsome book “Sunkist Salads and 
Desserts,” beautifully printed in colors (just out) and the three-piece 
child’s set of genuine Wm. Rogers & Son pure silver plate shown on 
this page (actual size)! 


This set ordinarily requires 60 wrappers and 52¢ instead of 
36 wrappers and 40c. We will probably never again renew this 


Sunkist Oranges and Lemons Are Handled by All First- Class 
Dealers in Your Neighborhood 
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Just as they taste in Sunny California 
Ripe, Luscious, Seedless Navels Are Now Offered by All Good Dealers 


offer, so if you want to take advantage of 
coupon out now. ’ 

There is no advertising on any piece 0 
silver and you can get an entire set of 
wrought in this exclusive design. You can 
many of each piece as you want. We 
every piece —if not satisfactory in every w 
the silver and we will refund the small a 
paid to get it. 


Why Handsome Silver Premit 
Are Offered for Sunkist Wrap] 


Sunkist Oranges and Lemons are bea 
and dealers are apt to remove the trademar 
pers to better display the color. 


identify the genuine Sunkist. 

Our valuable premium offer in- 
fluences dealers to retain the wrap- 
pers. That is the sole reason why 
we make it. 

“Sunkist Salads and Desserts” 
explains our premium plan in detail. 


Send the coupon NOW, 


SRESSERESSEE ERE EERE EEE EERE EERE EE HERE EEE EERE! 


Dept. A-10, 139 N. Clark Street, C. ic 


I enclose 3 dozen Sunkist wrappers and 40 cents. 
“Sunkist Salads and Desserts"’ and the Child's Silv 


trated in the advertisement to which this coupon was | 


City. State 
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their angles— | their thickness— 


‘their height— fheirtresiieneye their toughness— 


and their self-evident reasons why you'll find 


“Nobbies” than the average tires. The “Nobs” speak for themselves. 
ou don’t need to be a tire expert to understand why “Nobby Tread” Tires are the largest 
ig high-grade anti-skid tires in the world. 


the “Nobs” explain it—together with the extra strong tire underneath and the superb 

ity and construction throughout. 

these are the reasons for the history-making mileage records of “Nobby Tread” Tires, 
on which 


a 


DO NOT BE TALKED INTO A SUBSTITUTE—Your own dealer or any reliable dealer can supply you with “Nobby 
Tread” Tires. If he has no stock on hand, insist that he get them for you at once—or go to another dealer. 


NOTE THIS— Dealers who sell UNITED STATES TIRES sell the best of everything. 
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an : A PROLOGUE 


THEN the porter had brushed him Gardner 
} dropped back into the Pullman seat and looked 
| out the window, absently fingering his short 
‘reddish beard. His six-year-old gon, kneeling 
t beside him, 
ainst his shoulder 
odin amazement at 
rama that unwound 
-a wilderness of 
little houses in 
eople might con- 
jlive; houses as big 
but with neither 
lor cattle in sight; 
mountainous bulk 
ginable uses. 
they left the train 
ed by the tur- 
ek as close to his 
| the swinging suit- 
ween them per- 
hey took a cab to 
r House and were 
-aroom whose two 
)gave another view 
iderness— endless 
} belching chimneys, 
't beneath them, a 
long whose sides 
swarmed, while 
sr of strange vehi- 
‘ked, ‘honked and 
irough the middle. 
[ted the boy up to 
for a better view 
vith an arm round 
they both gaped. 
much like Los 
8 it, Billy?” the 
zgested presently. 
less we'll like it all 
m we get settled 
living here. Don’t 
bso?’ 
ly looked down at his father’s upturned, smiling face; then round at the room, 
WO single beds and well-worn hotel furniture; then out the window. “ Do folks 
he inquired in simple astonishment. 
2t chuckled low and lifted the boy down. 
“he said. “Come over here and I’ll tell you about it.” 
1 not as yet really told Billy. As one might say, he had hardly as yet told 
tloud. It was one of those dazzling pieces of good luck one fears to take boldly 
tish under one’s hand; but it was time to tell now. Heand Billy were usually 
id with each other. 
her took off his high-crowned, wide-brimmed hat of plaited straw that looked 
‘™Man’s headgear—uncovering a stubborn mop of sandy hair that never would 
‘ed—and seated himself in the big, green plush armchair. He had a round head 
id forehead like his son, but his gray eyes were thickly thatched with reddish 
S face and hands were tanned toa rich, leathery brown and the short, heavy 
le him look older than he was. He crossed his arms, putting his elbows on his 
| addressed his son with confidential gravity. 
bing into business here, Billy,” he explained. “It’s a fine business too. You 
. Westmark? Well, I’m going into business with him. I think it will bea 
ng for you and me too. You see, you're old enough to go to school now; 
no good place for you to go out in Arizona. Here you can go to the finest 
sand get a good education. And probably by and by we’ll find a little house 
’s some open country—but not so far, you know, that I can’t go back and 
business. And if everything goes well I guess you can have a pony to ride.” 
eived the explanation with becoming seriousness, struggling to adjust his 
to the vast changes it dimly foreshadowed ; but one point he comprehended. 
uldn’t I have Pete?” he demanded eagerly. 
expect it would cost a good deal to bring Pete on here,’’ Gardner replied 
sides, Pete’s never had a city education, you know. He wouldn’t know 
of the street cars and automobiles. I expect it would be better to geta 
| was used to the city.” 
hi atched a round, brown cheek in grave dubiety and ventured to stipulate: 
® wouldn’t be knee-sprung, would he?” 


. 
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By WILL 


ILLUSTRATED BY HENRY RALEIGH 


“If Everything Goes Well I Guess 


“Oh,no. We'd see to that,” Gardner assured him, and 
pulled a heavy silver watch from his pocket. The appoint- 
ment was for ten o’clock, and it lacked only fifteen minutes 
of that now. Returning the watch to his pocket he ran a 

stubby hand through the 
mop of sandy hair, whistled 
a bar from La Paloma so 
low that his own ear could 
scarcely detect the sound, 
and drummed lightly with 
his fingers on the green 
plush cushion of the chair— 
extreme signs of nervous 
agitation for him. 

It was not quite ten when 
suddenly a brisk knock 
sounded on the door, and as 
Gardner sprang up the door 
swung open. 

A lank man, with a long 
chin and a bushy red mus- 
tache containing some white 
threads, strode in, extending 
a bony hand and singing 
out lustily: 

“Hello there, Sam, old 
top! Got here plumb on 
time, I see!” As he wrung 
Gardner’s hand he called 
down loudly: ‘Hello there, 
Billy! How do you like 
Chicago?”’ But, without 
pausing an instant for a re- 
ply or even giving a second 
glance at the child, he raced 
on to Gardner: ‘Got every 
thing all fixed up shipshape 
for you, old man. Have an 
interview with Mr. Gillette 
at two o’clock. Couldn’t fix 
it earlier. He’s got a very 
important conference with 
the Steel Trust people this 
forenoon—be very glad to 

see you at two. Well, so you got here at last! Had a comfortable trip, I suppose? I 
see by the Albuquerque paper they’ve had some rain out your way.” 

As he spouted breathlessly on he pushed the derby hat to the back of his tall head, 
then tipped it over his brows. His bony hands were always in motion—fiddling with a 
massive watch-chain, plunging in and out of his trousers pockets, going to the armholes 
of his vest, pawing Gardner’s shoulder. He talked incessantly, craning his lean neck 
forward and beaming through and round the big red mustache like a bony midsummer 
sun. In the midst of his conversation he jerked a gold watch from his pocket. 

' “Ten-thirty-two. We gotta beat it. I phoned Mr. Farson we'd be at the bank at a 
quarter to eleven. Want you to meet him personally. One of the finest gentlemen and 
ablest bankers in the United States! Old acquaintance of mine too. I go fishing with 
him. Better fix up the business at the bank this morning; then we'll be all ready for 
Mr. Gillette at two o’clock. You got my wire to bring currency? Don’t think much of 
Arizona country banks here. If you’d brought a draft it might ’a’ taken a week to get 
action on it. So long, Billy!” 

Gardner, however, resisted the pull of Westmark’s arm, linked in his own, long 
enough to say: 

“I won’t be gone very long, Billy. Don’t go out of the room until I get back.” 

Once they were out of the elevator, Westmark caught his arm again and turned on the 
inexhaustible flood of conversation. Steering him down the thronged street he held his 
shoulder against Gardner’s, bending his head—with the derby hat on the back of it—so 
as to make himself heard above the city’s clamor. 

“Great opportunity for you, old top! Wonderful opening! Biggest piece of luck in 
the world that I happened to run across you just when I did! Gillette & Thomas 
Company, you know—nothing better in the United States; nothing better in the world! 
They’re A Number Oneeverywhere. Half a dozen A’s and X’s in Dun’sand Bradstreet’s. 
But I don’t need to tell you. You looked ’em up thoroughly yourself—on your own hook— 
just as I told you to do. That’s the only safe rule in. business, old man. Long’s you 
stick to it you’re on rock bottom. Don’t forget that now. Don’t ever take anybody’s 
word for anything. Look it right up for yourself. That’s the way!” 

Gardner had indeed looked it right up for himself—and very carefully too, for the 
affair was overwhelmingly important to him; in fact, in his inner coat pocket at that 


You Can Have a Pony to Ride’? 


“‘My Papa Ain’tin 
His Bed at Alt”’ 


moment was a letter to the Bank of Los Indios from the 
great Cereal National Bank of Chicago—signed by George 
M. Farson, first vice-president—speaking in the highest 
terms of the Gillette & Thomas Company. 

“You couldn’t touch this stock, Sam, for two hundred 
dollars a share—much less par—if it wasn’t, just as I told 
you, that we’ve simply got to have a man here who knows 
that country. Why, I can’t be running out there every fif- 
teen minutes and spending half my life two thousand miles 
from home! We simply gotta have a man right here who 
knows that country. . So far’s the ten thousand dollars of 
stock goes, that don’t mean anything to us, except as a 
guaranty of good faith on your part. See? I wouldn’t ask 
Frank Gillette to take my word about you. Never take 
anybody’s word for anything—get right down to rock 
bottom. That’s my motto. Well, here we are! Some 
bank, eh?” 

He paused a moment, with an air of proprietary pride, 
while Gardner’s awestruck, upturned glance climbed a 
vast facade of red granite and terra-cotta, barred by innu- 
merable rows of windows, which blurred together in the 
upper reaches. There were six bronze-framed glass doors 
at the street level, and on each side of the monumental 
arched entrance was a modest brass tablet, with the sign: 
Cereal National Bank. The words made Gardner’s heart 
beat faster, as though they marked the visible thréshold of 
that vast, vague empire of capital and commerce of which 
he had remotely dreamed. Mr. Westmark’s lank arm shot 
out to push open one of the bronze-framed doors and they 
entered a high, narrow marble hall, from which a broad 
flight of marble steps led to the bank. 

“See here, Westmark!’’ Gardner halted stubbornly and 
pulled his impetuous guide a little to one side. “I don’t 
want to disappoint your people, you know,” he explained 
nervously as he held Westmark’s arm and looked anxiously 
up into his sultry face. “I don’t want to get you into 
amess. Just as I told you, I haven’t had much business 
experience. Do you honestly think I can do this work sat- 
isfactorily? CanI give the company itsmoney’s worth? I 
don’t want to go in there and have’em think I took an advan- 
tage of them. They could get somebody else.” 

Westmark, however, with his warmest smile, patted him 
paternally on the shoulder. 

“My boy, you’re just the man we’ve been looking for— 
just the man we’ve been looking for! Don’t you worry on 
that score a minute! Now, we mustn’t keep Mr. Farson 
waiting.” 

So, with some conscientious doubts that still fought with 
his desire, Gardner suffered himself to be led up the mar- 
ble stairs. A great banking office lay before them. He had 
not imagined it would be a tenth part so big. Many people 
moved over the brown-and-white tiled floor. The unex- 
pected height of the ceiling, the general spaciousness, the 
richness of marbles, brass and bronze, and the subdued 
bustle of business everywhere, quite abashed him. The 
two packets, one on each side of his chest, of which he was 
always conscious, seemed rather beggarly. 
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Westmark immediately dragged him to the left and 
thrust him down on a marble bench, saying: ‘Just sit 
there a minute while I see if Mr. Farson can talk to us 
now.”” Whereupon he strode farther to the left, pushed 
through a gate in a bronze railing—behind which Gardner 
surmised the quarters of the bank’s officers must lie—and 
so disappeared. 

Gardner had time to look once all round the room and to 
remove deferentially his tall-crowned straw hat, when a 
uniformed policeman glanced down at him. Then West- 
mark reappeared, coming through the gate with a tall, 
florid and portly gentleman, who was bareheaded and 
whose manner conveyed the impression that he was much 
pressed for time. 

“Mr. Farson,” said Westmark in an unusually subdued 
tone, “I want you to shake hands with my friend Mr. 
Gardner—Mr. Sam Gardner. Mr. Gardner is the gentle- 
man I told you about, who is going to take that position 
with our company.” 

“Glad to know you, Mr. Gardner!” said the banker in 
a throaty voice as he extended a pudgy hand. “TI con- 
gratulate you. You’re getting into one of the best con- 
cerns in the country, and with a good crowd—all except 
this chap here,’’ he added, smiling fatly at Westmark. 

Westmark was properly convulsed at the great man’s wit. 

“Wait till the next time I catch you out fishing!” he 
warned. Turning to Gardner he explained: ‘‘I found Mr. 
Farson all tied up in an important conference; but I told 
him our business wouldn’t take more’n a minute.” And to 
Mr. Farson: ‘‘Mr. Gardner wants to make a little deposit 
with you.” 

“Well, that’s what we’re here for,” said the banker, 
with his fat smile—and Gardner thought it quite conde- 
scending of him. “Sorry I can’t ask you into my office— 
I’ve got some people in there. But I guess we can arrange 
it right here.”’ 

So saying, he led the way to one of the half dozen tall 
desks for customers that were in the banking room. He 
stood on one side of Gardner and Westmark stood on the 
other while the Westerner unbuttoned his vest and from 
each inner breast pocket drew a wallet. From each wallet 
he took a thin, neat bundle of hundred-dollar bills, which 
he pushed toward Mr. Farson. 

“T could have counted these faster twenty years ago, 
when I was a paying teller,’’ said the first vice-president 
good-naturedly. Nevertheless, he counted with reason- 
able rapidity and said to Gardner: “Even ten thousand.” 

“Yes, sir,” said Gardner. 

In the bank at Los Indios it had seemed an important 
sum. Here it seemed mere small change, and it did not 
surprise him at all that Mr. Farson carelessly dropped the 
two bundles into his coat pocket. 

“T’l] just give you a memorandum of it now,” said Mr. 
Farson as he dipped a pen in ink and tore a deposit ticket 
from a pad on the desk. ‘Come in tomorrow and I'll have 
a passbook made out for you. Sorry I’m so pressed for 
time today,” he added affably as he handed Gardner the 
deposit ticket. ‘I hope I’ll see you often, Mr. Gardner, 
now that you’re located in Chicago. I’d really like to 
have a good talk with you about Arizona. Drop in any 
time—any time; always be glad to see you.” 

They had been crossing the floor as he spoke. Mr. 
Farson now paused and extended a pudgy hand with a 
final: ‘Very glad to have met you!”’ He then walked on 
to the gate in the bronze railing, opened it, turned and gave 
a courteous little wave of his hand, together with a fat 
smile, and passed on among the officers’ desks that stood 
behind the railing. 

Leaving the bank, Mr. Westmark overflowed with 
praises of his friend Mr. Farson. When they were out on 
the flagging he caught Gardner’s arm. 

“Well, it’s all settled now, old man; deal’s as good as 
closed this minute! I propose you and I go in somewhere 
and have a little drink on it. I remember you don’t take 
nothing but beer, and not much of that; but I guess we 
can find some good beer in this town.” 

“T must be getting back to Billy in a few minutes,” 
Gardner observed in a spirit of precaution—remem- 
bering from their Arizona acquaintance that it was 
much easier to get Mr. Westmark into a barroom than 
to get him out. 

“Sure! That’s right!’’ Westmark assented heartily. 
“Say, it’s my treat now, and I’ll tell you what we'll do: 
We'll have a little drink and then we'll go back to the 
hotel for a bite of early lunch; then we’ll take Billy for 
a little automobile ride up round Lincoln Park. We'll 
have plenty of time before two o’clock and it’ll amuse 
the boy.” 

The automobile ride was duly enjoyed by both 
strangers from the West. They returned to the hotel 
at twenty minutes of two. Mr. Westmark excused 
himself for a moment—in order to visit the bar, 
Gardner surmised. Father and son went upstairs and 
had been in the room barely two minutes when the 
telephone rang. 

It proved to be Mr. Gillette’s private secretary, 
inquiring for Mr. Westmark. As that gentleman was 
not present, the secretary delivered the message to 


February 2 


Mr. Gardner—to wit: Mr. Gillette regretted excee 
that a sudden emergency at the factory made it imp 
for him to keep the appointment he had made fi 
Westmark and Mr. Gardner at two o’clock that afte 
He must postpone it until ten o’clock next morning. 

Gardner was hanging up the receiver when Mr, 
mark strode in, beaming and redolent of his 
downstairs. Hearing the message, he was consi¢ 
annoyed. | 

“That’s just the trouble with Frank Gillette- 
just the trouble with him!” he declared. “He's 
to do three men’s work. Only yesterday I says t 
‘Frank Gillette, sure’s you’re a foot high you'll wind 
sanatorium!’ But there’s no stopping him. Well, | 
as we can’t do any business, I’ll tell you what we 
We'll just get that benzine wagon again and havea 
the South Side parks. Might as well enjoy ourselys 
I do hate to have a man make an appointment with} 
then break it!” 

And so, on the rushing tide of Mr. Westmark’s ; 
they were borne downstairs and into the auto 
Gardner, in fact, did not mind it at all. He enjoy 
new sensation of rolling smoothly and swiftly throt 
city streets and the parks where verdant spaces pleas 
filled his eye. Billy, most of the time, was delight 
dumbness. 

They were gone over two hours, during which ti 
Westmark thrice excused himself at a side door, 
they returned to the hotel he insisted that Gardne 
accompany him. He wanted to show him a little 
city afoot—wanted him to meet some friends of his 
not think of letting him stay in a stuffy hotel roo 
dinner time! Gardner himself wished to walk 
explore. The new environment excited his nerves. 
left Billy in the room again while he accompan 
friend and benefactor. i 

The things Westmark wished to show him turnec 
be mostly barrooms; the friends he met were par 
tenders and partly gentlemen who seemed more 0) 
their ilk. The benefactor’s voice rose to a highe! 
he laughed more loudly and with less occasion; 1] 
in his face deepened; the derby hat crept farther | 
his tall head, and a phosphorescent glow appearei 
deep blue eyes. 4 

Gardner himself drank nothing, except now and 
sip of beer. Yet these symptoms on his friend’s y 
not surprise him. Indeed, the knowledge—fro 


Arizona acquaintance—that Westmark frequentl 
indulged in liquor by no means prejudiced him. ] 
Westmark’s evident familiarity with bartenders s 
all incompatible with his high standing and great 
tance in the business world. Out in Gardner’s co 


man’s drinking was his own affair, like his taste inn 
- 


An Ugly Black 
Face Peered 
Doubtfully 
Out at Him 


Ry Bs 1 Om 


n, here’s one of the most promising young bankers 
of Chicago!”” Westmark declared, glass in hand, 
egs far apart. “I want you to know him. Mr. 
ake hands with Mr. Gardner.” 
wer shook hands with a young man of about 
n height—whose left hand also held a glass—not 
ng that he was making the acquaintance of a 
vuished and rising financier. 
Hinch had a peculiar concave face. A perpendicu- 
drawn from the lump in the middle of his forehead 
point of his protuberant chin would have taken in 
1e tip of his little round nose. His face and neck 
ne uniform pink from the roots of his wavy brown 
» his collar. The pale blue of his eyes looked as 
it were painted on cream-colored marble, so little 
nd depth were in it. His mouth was wide, ‘thin- 
and curved, and as he shook hands with Gardner it 
ed in a grin so broad and cold that Gardner was 
‘w reminded of a big-headed jocular snake. 
|his part, Mr. Hinch noted the stranger’s odd, 
ponable and unseasonable hat, like an old man’s head- 
is brown hands that were board-hard from manual 
Ss gray-checked coat and trousers, whose cut and fit 
ned the country store; 
»t and somewhat wilted 
g collar, and the little 
ree of faded blue. He 
Iso the stranger’s mild, 
andamiableair. Hence 
1. Mr. Hinch himself 
ied very smartly and 


“‘Jake, Shake Hands 


‘a slim bamboo cane 
red amber handpiece. 
encounter took place in 
gorgeous barroom, 
vas designed and fur- 
;according to a bar- 
. notion of Egyptian 
.. A number of Mr. 
vark’s friends were 
neluding Mr.Maloney, 
broad-faced Irishman 
solid appearance that 
ed one might have 
socks on his head; and 
‘slow-moving, subtle- 
ilian. Mr. Westmark 
laughing without any 
aatever and his derby 
_twice fallen from the 
back of his tall head 
yor. It was six o’clock 
dnef was looking for 
pportunity to break 
vithout offense to his 
le friends—and rejoin 
But an idea struck 


ttie,”” heexclaimed, 
ig Mr. Hinch, “any- 
ng up at Jake’s now? 
am to see that place. 
a game started by 
é. Let’s go have a 


vention of a game in- 
dner. He fell in 
Hinch, whose ran- 

ms about Arizona—which seemed to have been 
1ainly by dime novels—he answered with becom- 
- He did not know the streets; but they went 
y, turned into another street and then went up 
A door opened mysteriously and they entered 
furnished gambling establishment. But one 
er tables in the farther room was occupied. The 
/and roulette wheel in the room they entered were 
Only three or four men besides the poker players 


em stood in the middle of the front room 
faro table and the sideboard—a very large, 
an, in his shirtsleeves. It was an expensive 
finest linen, with a delicately plaited bosom. 
blue trousers fitted glovelike over the man’s 
domen, and the creases in them ran true as 
} down to his patent-leather shoes. There was 
| Stickpin in his flowing four-in-hand tie of blue 
the third finger of his big, white, plump, per- 


on 


fe was no hair on the fore part of his head. Still, 
ore person. 

lake hands with my old friend, Sam Gardner, 
a,” said Westmark loudly. 
| the rest of my name,” said the big man in a 


ce as, without moving his feet, he extended a 
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plump white hand. His large, brilliant brown eyes took in 
the stranger’s amiable bearded f ace, and Gardner somehow 


received an impression of cool, amused insolence. 

“You have a fine 
amiably. 

“We try to get the money. Come up often!’ Bloom 
replied calmly; and at once added over his shoulder: ‘Try 
some of that Scotch, Joe—it’ll knock you out faster.’ 
For Mr. Westmark was already handling the bottles on the 
sideboard. 

“T guess I’ll have to be going,’ Gardner explained 
apologetically under his breath to Mr. Bloom and Mr. 
Kittie Hinch, who stood by. ‘You see, I’ve got my son 
with me—a little chap—and he’ll be expecting me.” 

“Sure!” Mr. Bloom assented impassively—and from 
his large, expressive brown eyes Gardner received again the 
impression of cool, amused insolence. 

Kittie Hinch stepped toward the door with him. 

“You tell Mr. Westmark I had to go,”’ Gardner requested. 
“Tell him I’ll be waiting for him at a quarter to ten 
tomorrow.” 

“Oh, I’ll tell ’im,’”’ Mr. Hinch assured, with a broad and 
serpentine grin. 


With My 


Old Friend, Sam Gardner” 


“Thank you,” said Gardner. “Well, so long!’”’ And to 
Mr. Hinch’s evident surprise he extended his hand, smiling 
very amiably. Mr. Hinch seized the hand, grinning even 
more broadly, and repeated: “So long!” 

Gardner hurried back to the hotel. Opening the door of 
his room he saw against the window asmall head anda pair 
of shoulders. He was then very glad he had not left Billy 
alone any longer. 

One point gave him some little concern—namely, 
whether Mr. Westmark might not possibly overindulge to 
such an extent that the appointment with Mr. Gillette at 
ten o’clock the next morning would have to be postponed. 

His concern on this score increased next morning as he 
sat in the green plush armchair, whistling bars from La 
Paloma under his breath and noiselessly drumming with 
his fingers on the upholstery. It was already ten minutes 
to ten. It became ten—a quarter after—half past. No 
knock sounded on the door. The telephone was painfully 
silent. And by that time Gardner’s concern was more on 
account of Mr. Gillette than on his own. He felt himself 
to be a helpless accomplice in an outrage upon the manu- 
facturer whose time was so valuable. Common courtesy, 
it seemed, required that he make such reparation as he 
could. 

Looking up the number of the Gillette & Thomas Com- 
pany in the telephone directory, he asked to be connected 
with Mr. Gillette’s secretary. Some explanations and 
delay were necessary before that could be accomplished. 
When the connection was made it was a man’s voice that 
answered, instead of a woman’s as on the day before. 


place here, Mr. Bloom,” said Gardner 
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The voice immediately became ill-natured. Its possessor 

had no knowledge of any such persons as Mr. Joseph 
Westmark and Mr. Samuel Gardner—was certain that no 
such person as Mr. Joseph Westmark was known about 
the office of the Gillette & Thomas Company. Moreover, 
Mr. Gillette could not possibly have made an appointment 
for ten o’clock that morning with the persons named, or 
any other persons, because Mr. Gillette had been in New 
York the last three days. 

Gardner thanked the voice courteously, hung up the 
receiver and went over and sat down in the green plush 
armchair. The situation seemed to require reflection, but 
he was unable to reflect satisfactorily. All his brains 
would do for him was to turn round and round like a dish 
of batter slowly stirred with a large spoon. The wilderness 
of roofs beyond the window kept receding and advancing 
in a ridiculous manner as though some one held field-glasses 
before his eyes and constantly changed the focus. His 
heart had got into the base of his throat, where it hurt him 
considerably. 

At length he observed gravely: 

“T guess I’ll have to go over to the bank a few minutes, 
Billy. I’ve got a little business to attend to. You stay 

right here, son, until I get 
back.” Wherewith he took up 
his odd, unfashionable straw 
hat and went out. 

As he passed down the 
street—being considerably 
buffeted on the way because of 
his abstraction—the hat that 
looked like an old man’s head- 
gear seemed, so to speak, to 
become him better. His head 
hung down, his shoulders 
drooped, and he shuffled along 
quite as though an old man’s 
headgear were appropriate to 
him. Toiling up the marble 
steps of the bank, he remem- 
bered the letter in his pocket 
and used it to gain admittance 
to Mr. Farson. 

He had to wait a long time, 
and when he was finally ad- 
mitted to the small, plainly 
furnished private office of the 
first vice-president the letter— 
which he had given to the 
youth outside by way of a cre- 
dential—lay on the rosewood 
table. He hardly noticed that, 
however. What he did notice 
was that Mr. Farson was a lit- 
tle, wiry man, with a grizzled 
and pointed beard—as unlike 
as possible the portly, florid, 
fatly smiling gentleman who 
had taken his ten thousand 
dollars the day before. He 
produced the deposit ticket 
and told his story simply, can- 
didly and apologetically. 

Mr. Farson, staring incred- 
ulously at him through thick 
eyeglasses, smote the table 
with a small right hand and 
exclaimed: 

“You don’t mean it! You don’t mean it! Holy smoke! 
Well, I’lt be d—d!”—and immediately pushed two electric 
buttons on his table. 

Various persons came, answered questions, retired and 
brought other persons. In a few minutes the following 
circumstances were disclosed: 

At about twenty minutes to eleven the day before a 
tall, portly and florid gentleman, very well dressed, walked 
into the officers’ quarters and introduced himself to Mr. 
Mudge, manager of the credit department, whose desk 
stood scarcely fifteen feet from the door of Mr. Farson’s 
office. He told Mr. Mudge that he was treasurer of the 
Purling Brook Distillery of Hannibal, Missouri, and that 
he was investigating the affairs of Mr. Isidore Rosenblatt, 
formerly in the liquor trade on Lake Street. His bank— 
the First National of Hannibal—had told him that Mr. 
Mudge could probably assist him. While Mr. Mudge was 
collecting such information as the credit department pos- 
sessed concerning Mr. Rosenblatt, a stranger—whom Mr. 
Mudge remembered as being a lean man with a bushy red 
mustache—camein hurriedly, put his hand familiarly on the 
florid gentleman’s shoulder and stooped to say something 
‘in his ear, 

“Oh, yes—certainly!” the florid gentleman had said, 
rising. “Please excuse me for just a minute, Mr. Mudge.” 

He had then walked away briskly with him of the 
red mustache, leaving his hat on Mr. Mudge’s desk. A lit- 
tle time elapsed. Mr. Mudge, being busy with other affairs, 
could not say whether it had been two minutes or five. 

(Continued on Page 37) 
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EINEMANN, on this 
H November afternoon, 

had dropped what he 
had in hand to meet Felix 
Wade after the matinée and 
walk home with him to talk 
over a new comedy. There 
was nothing particularly 
new about this new comedy. 
It was a polite comedy. It 
was thesame polite comedy, 
in fact, in which Wade had 
been starring now for more 
than a generation. Of 
course this new comedy was 
to have a new name and a 
new setting. It was 
the setting, probably, 
that Heinemann wished 
to talk about, and pos- 
sibly the ingénue rdle, 
which promised to be 
fatter than usual. 

Watkins, and Amos 
Holt and Mrs. Burnell, 
and a dozen other 
greater and lesser lights 
of the art of dramatic 
dialogue, prided them- 
selves on having written, 
during some fortunate sea- 
son, a polite comedy for 
Felix Wade. They had 
written comedies for him; 
but by the time Wade him- 
self, with old Heinemann 
sitting back in the dark and 
looking on, giving sugges- 
tions in grunts now and 
then, put the thing through 
rehearsal, there was little of 
the original masterpiece 
that survived except the 
author’s name on the program. Nevertheless, year by year 
the friends of the authors fortunate enough to get their 
names on that magic program gathered in legions on the 
opening night to cry vigorously “Author!” at the end of 
the second act; and the author inevitably appeared before 
the curtain to take his call and make appropriate though 
usually inarticulate acknowledgment. And dramatic crit- 
ics, leaving precipitately at the end of the third act—there 
were always four—went downtown and looked over their 
scrapbooks to see what they had said about Felix Wade 
the year before, and ten years before, and then said the 
same thing over again. 

That was by far the safest way. There was never any- 
thing new to say about Felix Wade. He never did any- 
thing unexpected. He walked across the stage as though 
it were a drawing room; he never put his hands in his trou- 
sers pockets when he read his lines; and he never sat ona 
table. 

It was rather a small box of tricks—true; but it sufficed 
him, enabled him to keep moving continually, never to 
stand still, to roll each night a predestined course like a pea 
in a groove. It enabled him, too, to announce in electric 
lights in front of the National Theater that he had come, 
and just how long he would stay. When an actor can 
announce in electric lights how long he will stay he has 
achieved the impossible! 

Old Heinemann, as the reigning theatrical manager, had 
many jewels in his crown, but none of whom he was more 
sure than Felix Wade. He was a fixed and unassailable 
asset, the beau ideal of a definite public. He remained a 
perennial hero, absolutely undated. Not a hair in his head 
was permitted to suggest that for twenty years he had been 
serving up in varying editions the engaging lover, the mis- 
understood husband, the gallant bachelor, all of whom 
inevitably converged to a well-deserved happiness. Age 
had no part in the affair. To his public he had no private 
personality. There were few men or women who could 
boast that Felix Wade had been their dinner guest. He 
had gracefully eluded all snares to exhibit him as a lion. 
When he showed himself for a few moments at a charity 
bazaar, with a train of adulation in his wake; when he was 
seen on Broadway—he was always the actor. He might 
have been living one of his own characters. Only Heine- 
mann and his old dresser, Adam Werner, knew that off 
the stage Wade was a recluse; that his life was that of an 
ascetic, well slept, carefully fed, in habit as regular as a 
machine. 

The wise old Heinemann year by year put together for 
this perfect lover a company of potential stars, each 
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Broadway at Dusk, With the Lights Still Young —Broadway Afoot —Beckoned Them 


striving with consuming jealousy to wrest the laurels from 
the man who held the center of the stage. That was art 
in the theater. Woe to the woman who exhibited tender 
partiality for this star. Her doom was immediate. 

Heinemann, with the new manuscript in his pocket, 
entered at that precise moment when the matinée audience 
was delving for its last handkerchief; when Felix Wade was 
projecting with carefully modulated accents that inevi- 
table classic of triumphant love which rewarded all who 
sat through his four acts and the intermissions. 

The manager settled himself in a chair in the star’s 
dressing room to wait. The dressing room at the National 
is a veritable museum, its treasures assembled piously over 
a course of years— dating from the days of the old Lyceum— 
by the precious few celebrities worthy to announce limited 
engagements in the electric lights of this theater of theaters. 
Outside evening was falling, that magic half-hour at dusk 
when the wonderful street seems to sink step by step, 
enfolded in the cloud of night, into the cavern of its own 
lurid brightness. At first here and there a few lights, 
awake too soon, showed pale and sickly in the purple of 
evening. Then gradually in clusters of twos, threes, hun- 
dreds, other lights opened their eyes. Shop windows 
became necklaces; cornices were festoons; the pavements 
took on a luminous hue; and the very asphalt, shiny with 
the constant buffing of its ceaseless procession of rubber- 
shod wheels, began to dance and glisten like the surface 
of a pool. 

It was the custom of the National Theater to wait a 
dignified length of time before it announced itself to the 
night. Then with studied deliberation the tangle of iron 
framework that laced the two buttresses of its facade 
together during the day slowly resolved itself into a gigantic 
circle of many tiny points of fire, which straightway began 
to revolve in stately measure. In the center of this circle 
the name Felix Wade appeared; below it, with no hint of 
their insinuating presumption, the words “‘ Twelve Weeks.”’ 
Felix Wade had been here five weeks now; the house was 
sold out to the last night of the twelfth. 

Heinemann was exchanging yawning reminiscences 
with old Adam Werner, Wade’s dresser, who before the 
days of electric lights had been a fixed star in his own con- 
stellation, when the rasping sound of the falling curtain told 
them that the final moment was at hand. On the instant, 
as the folds of velvet fell together, separating the real from 
the unreal, the orchestra in the pit began its blare. Inside 
sappers and miners attacked their task of undressing the 
stage, to the accompaniment of sharp orders, creaking 
ropes and complaining wheels. 
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irls, linked arm-in-arm, paused for a moment in 
the insolent sign at the window, then swept on. 
ere of the same height to a feather. Their flat- 
ts, clasping closely their perfect throats, thrust 
ins into the air with the look of hussars. They 
long with the free carriage of out-of-doors; their 
re still pensive with the momentum of the scene 
d just quitted. They were school-girls, private- 
rls. In another hour or two they would be seated 
at dinner, in gorgeous gowns, in studied attitudes, 
ig—while the sharp eye at the head of the table 
‘on their manners—the most weighty subjects of 
d and nation with the freedom and assurance of a 
souncil. An opera bus was in waiting for them at 
, and at the open door stood a diminutive flunky 
, fairly buried under the cloud of furs he carried. 
of it they wheeled like a platoon of soldiers, pro- 
o musical tones that they would not be crowded 
iffy confines when Broadway, Broadway at dusk, 
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looked up yet, nor by asingle sign given evidence that he 
was aware of the anguish at his elbow. But he knew what 
was coming, and he was prepared for it. It had happened 
again and again in his experience. The broad shoulders of 
the star were not ten feet forward in the crowd. He felt 
her start. He reached out and caught her roughly by the 
wrist and drew her back. 

“No! No!” he cried angrily. She was struggling to free 
herself, 

“Oh, you don’t know what it means to me!” she was 
crying. 

Adam Werner turned on her savagely: 

“Do you think he is a call-boy, to be waylaid by every 
actress out of a job!” 

He stopped suddenly. It was the girl with the wonder- 
ful golden hair and the Japanese eyebrows whom he had 
noticed buying tickets from that rascally scalper. He 
rubbed a hand over his eyes and stared again, still holding 
her tightly by the wrist. She began to be frightened. She 
tried to free herself, but he kept hishold. The crowd started 
forward and he carried her with him. When they had passed 
the intersecting street he turned to the girl and said: 

“What is it you want? I don’t believe I can do anything 
for you.” 

She began feverishly. She had rehearsed this speech 
again and again for the moment when she should have one 
word of encouragement. She knew she had it in her; she 
was born with it. As a child she had always played at 
make-believe; as a girl her whole life had been secretly 
planned for what she considered her career. If it were a 
question of money She slyly opened a mesh bag and 
flashed the sight of much gold on the gaze of the disturbed 
old man. He had been watching her narrowly as she talked. 

“Walk just a little ahead of me, like that. Draw down 
your veil so he will not see you if he turns. Now, tell me, 
when were you born?” 

“Eighteen years ago in March.” 

“Where?” 

“At Giverney—in Normandy.” 

“Come to the stage door Wednesday at two-forty-three 
exact. I shall be waiting for you. Go now!” 
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“You Shall Not Go Until You Have Heard What I Have to Say! You Must Listent”’ 


When Felix Wade turned to signal their trailing motor 
at the Longacre triangle the girl had gone, whither Adam 
knew not, for he did not turn his head. They dropped 
Heinemann at the Plaza and a few minutes later they were 
at their own lodgings. In the ride Adam had not spoken. 
As he took Wade’s hat and coat at the door he said quietly: 

“T have just seen your daughter.” 

The effect on Wade was electric. 

“My daughter?’’ he cried, aghast. Then incredulously: 
“Persis?”’ 

“Persis—yes, who else?” 

“You are mad! She is not within three thousand miles 
of this spot,” declared the actor vehemently. 

“Nevertheless,” said the old man, “I have just seen 
her—I have just been talking with her. She is to see you 
on Wednesday after the first act.’ 

Wade was the most gentle person in the world. Yet now 
he seized the fragile old man roughly and pushed him 
ahead of him into his drawing room. 

“Now repeat what you have just said, word for word,”’ 
he commanded. The old man did as he was bid. The star 
weighed each word as it fell. There was no doubting that 
the old man was fully sensible of what he said, that he was 
talking in the present, of the present. 

“Did she—did she—know me?” asked the father fear- 
fully. 

“Know you?” repeated Adam. “As Felix Wade—yes. 
As her father—how could she? Did the father know his 
own child? No! You were staring at her, man! The girl 
with the golden hair and the brown eyes in front of the 
theater.”’ 

For a moment Wade gazed at him, panic-stricken; the 
next he burst into a laugh. 

“Ha-ha, Adam! Adam! Your poor old eyes. What a 
shock you gave me!” 

“Listen to me,” said the dresser, laying a hand on his 
arm: “‘Your daughter, Persis—she accosted me in Broad- 
way this evening, as scores of other young women have 
done—said I didn’t know what it meant to her, as they all 
say. She begged me to arrange a moment with you. She 
said it had always been in her—the feeling—the knowledge 

thatshe wasof the stage. Shesaidshe 
would sacrifice anything, every- 
thing—she would work her fingers to 
the bone—she would be satisfied 
with any réle you might give her— 
all the usual arguments—if she could 
only be near you to watch you work, 
to study your methods! It was your 
daughter Persis who said that to me. 
I know, Wade,’ continued the old 
dresser. ‘I know because I knew her 
mother before you knew her. Wait! 
She would have said it to you—made 
a devil of a scene in the street if I 
had not held her back. It was the 
voice that told me—Elsa’s voice over 
again. Then I asked her where she 
was born. Shesaid Giverney! I asked 
her when. Shesaid eighteen years ago 
in March! Now what do you say to 
that?” 

The old man was magnificent. The 
young man, the man who had been 
young for twenty years beyond youth, 
at what cost no one knew but himself, 
fell into a chair, stared at the blank 
wall ahead of him. 

“In the blood!” cried Adam. “Of 
course it isin the blood! Wade, I 
have told you again and again you 
could not kill it, that it was worse 
than folly to try. Yet you have 
tempted the devil. You have brought 
her up in luxury, motherless, father- 
less, kept her in ignorance of the fact 
that every breath of her body must 
respond to her traditions, and her 

-traditions are of the stage, Wade! 
Your father, your grandfather, the 
heritage of generations—it’s instinct. 
You have had her reared as a pam- 
pered orphan, with no end of strings 
to her purse, no restraint but her 
simple-minded old guardian. And 
what is the result?” cried the old 
man, rising on tiptoe and shaking his 
fist in the air, all the actor of other 
days. ‘She accosts me in the street, 
and offers me money for an interview 
with Felix Wade, the matinée idol.” 

Wade’s head had sunk upon his 
breast. The aged dresser in pathetic 
reaction had relapsed into his bent 
shapeagain. Withonesearching look 
at hismaster he stole from the room. 
When he returned half an hour later 
Wade was still staring at the wall. 
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“Dinner is served, sir,’’ said Adam softly, dropping a 
privileged hand on the actor’s shoulder. 

“She comes Wednesday— Wednesday?” asked Wade, 
rising wearily. 

“Yes, after the first act.” 

“‘She must never know,” he said, as though in answer to 
an inner voice. 

Through the untasted meal Wade sat dreaming of his 
life’s one idyl. Not even Heinemann, who was closest 
in his intimacy, suspected that this star, past master in 
depicting the attenuated emotions of drawing-room exist- 
ence, concealed beneath his suave exterior a background 
of fire. 

Felix Wade was one of those rare isolated creatures 
whose life knows no second inspiration of love. It had 
happened years ago. He had married as far away from his 
world of the stage as might be, instinctively guarding 
his happiness from those about him. In the first flush of his 
early successes, when the public seemed to hold him hard 
and fast, he had pictured that far-off day when, with the 
world of make-believe behind him, he might seek his 
hearth. And it had all ended in tragedy! The same poign- 
ant bitterness invaded him now as in his first hour of sor- 
row. The woman who was to share this home, who was 
busy preparing this sheltered happiness, had died in 
loneliness. 

The child of their brief union had from infancy been 
surrounded by every safeguard that Wade’s means and tal- 
ents could devise. Just as he himself intuitively shrank 
from the intimate side of the theater, as he saw it, Felix 
Wade’s pride and taste demanded that this daughter should 
be permitted no contact in deed or thought with the alluring 
externals of the stage. 

He was the occasional man who, having attained the 
heights, conserves an intense prejudice against the tawdry 
details of his profession. To achieve his object the actor 
had denied himself to his daughter, brought her up in 
ignorance of her father, in the narrow unworldly circle of 
her gently bred mother. And this was the end. She had 
come straight to him, to him, the reigning theatrical idol, 
drawn by forces as’ inexorable as those that plunge the 
vagrant comet in the sun. Wade shivered slightly as he 
got into his coat to start for the theater. He was 
to pay the price of his temerity! 


II 


T WAS raining when the hour came. Old Adam 

made as if not to see her when, picking up her 
skirts, she sprang across the intervening flagging 
from the door of a hired cab. He appeared not to 
know her, to have forgotten her in fact, stared care- 
lessly at her, merely as a woman with wonderful 
hair. She was frightened now that the hour was 
at hand that promised the fulfillment of her hopes. 
All she knew was that she, an unknown girl con- 
sumed with a devouring ambition, was about to 
have an interview with the one man in all the world 
of the stage who came nearest her artistic ideal. 
And the little grizzled old man, who inexplainably 
had consented to connive with her, was standing in 
front of her, staring as if wondering where he had 
seen her before. 

‘Oh, you don’t know what it means to me!”’ she 
was saying, her voice choked with tears. Seeing 
that the dresser still hesitated, the fear came to her 
that he had recanted; that this opportunity, 
snatched from him when all seemed lost in that 
strange scene on the street, was passing. ‘I am 
willing to pay, youknow,”’ she said stoutly, glancing 
about to see that they were not overheard. “It is 
not a question of money. I have money—see!”’ 
And she thrust her opened bag in front of his nose. 

He looked from her to the bag and back again. 

“This thing isn’t to be had every day, my fine 
lady,’ Adam said harshly. His fingers slid into the 
purse, emptied it, transferred the crackling con- 
tents to his pocket. ‘‘Come,” he said, and started 
through the narrow corridor of the stage entrance. 
At the first door she put out a hand and stopped 
him. She leaned against the lintel to steady herself. 

“You don’t—know ”” she was saying, hardly 
believing even yet that the precious boon had been 
bought and paid for. Adam raised himself up on 
tiptoe till he brought his face close to hers. 

“He may storm and rage,’’ he whispered. “Play 
on your voice and your hair. Let him see your hair. 
Your hair ought to be worth a part any day.” 

“Oh, what shall I do?” she said desperately, her 
heart failing her at this supreme moment. 

“Yourage andstorm too. Don’t cry. For God’s 
sake, woman, don’t ery! Tell him old Adam sent 
you in—wanted him to see your coloring. I’ve done 
it before,” said the old man. “Not often—once or 
twice only,” he added quickly. “‘Now come! And 
don’t ery, woman! What’s your name?” 

She had determined what her name was to be a 
long time ago. 

“Sibyl Fleming,” she said. 


“That’s good,” said the old man, repeating it and inclin- 
ing his ear as though to test it. “But I am an old man— 
tell me, what were you christened? No, child, don’t be 
frightened—not the surname, just the given name.” 

“Persis,”’ she said; and with this he started her forward 
suddenly. It was just as she had pictured it, this coming 
on Felix Wade’s stage drawing room from behind—this 
jumble of scenery butts, ropes and rigging, with brick and 
mortar all about. The scene was still going on. Through 
the wings as she fled past, holding tightly to her guide, she 
caught a glimpse of her hero against the glare of the foot- 
lights. She even caught a line or two in his familiar 
cadence. In another instant she was in the dressing room, 
the most famous dressing room in existence, a sacred spot 
she had seen described a score of times. 

Never in her wildest dreams had the girl pictured herself 
here—as she was now, listening to the creepy rustle of the 
descending curtain, to footfalls that grew louder and louder 
on her ears, ears in which the blood was pounding with 
trip-hammer blows. Again her courage oozed away. If 
those footfalls were not so near, coming nearer, she would 
flee even now through the door that stood ajar. But she 
conquered this desire—she tried to still her laboring breath. 

“T must let him hear my voice—rave and storm,” she 
repeated to herself like a lesson. ‘‘I must let him see my 
hair. Oh, if I had only known it was my hair,” as she 
caught sight of herself in a mirror. Her hands involun- 
tarily sought her hat, but she resisted the impulse. It 
brought to her mind Mrs. Saffarans, the grande dame in 
whose care she had been put for “finishing,” and whom she 
had eluded this afternoon with the expenditure of how much 
whiteness of soul she alone knew. Now in her delirium of 
fright Persis thought not what Mrs. Saffarans would say 
to know she had visited an actor in his dressing room— 
but what Mrs. Saffarans would say if she knew she was 
about to take off her hat in the presence of a strange gen- 
tleman. That after all would be the unpardonable crime— 
not vice, but vulgarity. Some day she would be free from 
the tyranny of such petty proprieties. 

Outside old Adam found the wardrobe woman. 

“‘Here is something for the little boy that is sick,’’ he 
said. ‘‘ Money!” and he held up his hands in mock ecstasy. 
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“Would You Give Up What You Have Achieved if You Could 
Win Back What You Have Sacrificed?”’ 
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“T found it in the street as I came in. The loss 
small to one who carried so much. No, don’t coun 
it is for the boy.” - 
As he turned away he saw Felix Wade eyeing 
There was something in his master’s face Adam had 
seen there before—indecision. He went quickly toh 
“‘She is here,’’ he whispered, nodding toward the 
ing room. “Did you see what I gave Mrs. Snow jus 
Money, yes. Itookit from her. Allshe had. Shet} 
she bribed me. Anson’’—he laid a hand on the star 
with the same involuntary impulse as had brough 
Wade’s old name to his lips—‘‘ Anson, dissimulate 
are to rave and storm! You have never had harder] 
read, Anson. Be careful, oh, be so careful. Sher 
know—you realize that. You mustn’t let her know- 
They entered the inner dressing room, separate 
the other by ashort corridor. The main room was fo) 
Old Adam knelt. In the play a lapse of two months 
pired, and the dresser with quick fingers bridged t} 
by the simple expedient of fitting the star with a ney 
silk hose and another coat. Wade started toward th 
room. Adam drew him back. Once again the 
equals, actor to actor, man to man. Z- 
** Anson.” &. 
“Yes, Adam.” t 
“T have been through it all—you know that. — 
time ago I was—well, I was Adam Werner.” Theo 
straightened up, his eyes glowing with the pride 
past and gone. “Now I am your dresser. I haye 
all, from the inside and out. Heinemann is righ 
much is absolute—affection and the highest form 
cannot exist side by side on the stage together. 
moment is a struggle for supremacy, man agains 
man against woman, each striving to take the seen 
from the other. It is the supreme incentive! Itis: 
thing to think of, but it is true. You know that.” 
Wade did not answer. e 
“Inside there,’ said Adam, pointing through t 
tains, “are two women. One of them is your di 
Persis, in whom you thought to kill instinct by keep 
in ignorance of her parentage. The other is an ac 
born actress answering the call of the blood, so gre 
a chance that she has thrown propriety 

winds and invaded the dressing room of Feliz 

You must choose between them. You canhe 

a daughter or an actress, but you canne¢ 

both. Forgive me for saying so much, butit 
Anson.” a 

As Wade entered the girl rose in sudd 

fusion, plucking at her fur coat with her 

hands. She tried to face him resolutely. 

could she divine that beneath that precise! 

his heart was beating tumultuously, that 
devouring her line by line—more, that hewa 

as he had never acted in his life before. — 

He affected surprise at encountering a 

in thisroom, but after all it was a semi-publi 
privileged ones were apt to come and go here 

ofits very traditions. He inclined slightly,a 

bred man of the world would acknowledge t’ 

ence of a woman of his class. He passed 0) 

fire. A sheaf of the afternoon mail on the) 

shelf awaited his attention. | 
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For the first 
his life he began to realize that he was gett 
his knees did not seem quite so sure as they 
be. That swift moment of scrutiny in pass 
impressed her image indelibly on his min 
moment for him was even more cruel than] 
have imagined, for the image gave back no) 
line to link his thoughts to the past. He so 
face again furtively in the mirror. There 
trace of his own features, nothing of her 
She was confused, frightened, of course, 
would not beon such an adventure? Still, 
were only one little line, the tilt of the h 
curve of the lip, or that soft, warm gaze of | 
to bring her mother back to him! But wh) 
she resemble them? Wade asked himsel! 
curious alchemy of shared thoughts a 
that makes so much for likeness had been d 

With unseeing eyes he was flipping the 
billets into the fire one by one. There was 
to read them, hardly to break the scala 
daily harvest of homage. He was thinkin 
them, but of this girl whose quick breathing. 
hear—this daughter of his who had acco) 
dresser, bribed her way into his presence, 4 
dred other stage-struck girls might have @ 

The last note was tinted blue. Wade 
mechanically at its elusive perfume as he 
up and tossed it into the fire with the oth 
girl gasped, cried out, sprang forward W 

dee movement and snatched the envelo 
very tongues of the greedy flame. She 

into a rope in her hands. This was to» v 

the way for her with the star. And he 

it into the fire without a second glance. 
(Continued on Page 49) “ 
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j the sum of 
£16,000,000,”’ 
3 newspaper 
tator sixteen 
z0, “that the 
smind almost 
grasp its sig- 
2.’’ But the 
firance com- 
o which he 


is only a few 
o that such a 
gis the “hun- 
illion-dollar 
is invented. 
ds could not 
nused sooner 
‘the boldest of 
) imaginations 
=r gone so far. 
jlay the over- 
brmation of 
| 0,000 gold 
j1 the creation 


'o the empires 
2, leaving the 
‘cipalities far 


/igman whose 
‘ father had 
rtune in one 
<ost hustling 
‘estern cities 
$5,000,000 a 
7 ago. It was invested in valuable real-estate mort- 
Thigh-class securities. The young man decided to 
} big financial game. Upon New York he marched 
16,000 in certified checks and readily negotiable 
|. He was met at the Waldorf by a friend, then 
|per reporter, who possessed an acquaintance with 
iging partner of one of the great international 
louses. 
adding financier and the young reporter sat all 
mg at the Waldorf and counted the money. It 
i tight—$996,000 and a few cents over. Early the 
‘ning the reporter went to his banker acquaintance 
i the circumstances, and with the comfortable 
| doing the great firm a favor said the young man 
/,000 to deposit, with more to follow, and was 
!ptown for word to come down and meet his future 
‘perhaps his future partners. 
hsorry,’’ said the banker, ‘“‘but we cannot accept 
'd’smoney. Weare not taking any small accounts 
(n't misunderstand me, please; I do not wish to 
| friend’s feelings. We are closing out all our per- 
(yunts, except those of a few old clients. We are 
it business only for corporations and governments. 
‘your friend understand the game down here?” 
‘@ went, on as he smilingly watched the non- 
d disconcerted reporter; and without waiting for 
‘perhaps knowing what it would be added: “Do 
i; for me, will you? Take the boy a message from 
"sonal message. Tell him to pack up his million 
id go back West as fast as he can. And if he won’t 
word for it’’— and here the banker’s tone took 
(weet but incisive finality before which railroad 
| tremble—‘‘send him to me and I will show him 
ould go back.” 
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we Men Who Thought in Empires 
'€ young millionaire, who has probably never 
red from his stunned surprise, needed no further 
£0 swiftly and silently home. The man who told 
‘Ty, no other than the selfsame reporter of a few 
| is now associated with an even more powerful 
Suse than the one which turned down a million 
he grinned in a pleased and satisfied manner 
2d the incident, with never a word of explanation 
|shings should be, but evidently content that the 
gh finance is as it is. 
fork there is a trust company, one of those over- 
rths, the outcome of a dozen swiftly conceived 
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The President Was Asked 
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mergers, looming prodigious among ordinary banks like 
the skillfully articulated skeleton of a prehistoric monster 
among the bones of prairie dogs and chickens. The presi- 
dent, a small, keen, quick-worded little man, was recently 
asked if any merit inhered to such bigness, aside from its 
obvious advertising value. 

“Of course it does,” shot back the president in his 
usually emphatic manner. “A big railroad system, one of 
the most important in the country, needed $5,000,000 this 
morning. They came to us, and after a word or two we 
loaned them $5,000,000 right out of hand. If we hadn’t 
been big, very big, we couldn’t have done that as the result 
of a few minutes’ talk. And to look at our statement you 
would hardly know we had been loaning any more money 
than usual.’ 

I asked a shrewd capitalist, a director in many corpora- 
tions and the personal representative of one of the country’s 
best-known multimillionaires, how it is possible to do 
things in such a big way, with the big figures that are now 
so common. 

“We do not do enough big things,’’ he declared; “that 
is the real trouble. What we need is imagination. Only a 
few men ever had it in the business world. How many 
men have ever thought in empires? My opinion is there 
have been only five—Cecil Rhodes; Albert Ballin, whose 
Hamburg-American ships reached every corner of the globe 
until this war came and who has recently been put in 
supreme charge of Germany’s railroad system; Morgan; 
Harriman; and Cassatt.’ 

And then he painted in graphic words the story of Alex- 
ander J. Cassatt and his vision. ‘‘Look at Cassatt’s annual 
reports. There you will find the story of how back in the 
late nineties, when he first became president of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, he talked as mild as could be. Then 
suddenly he startled the world by announcing that he had 
bought the Baltimore and Ohio, the Norfolk and Western, 
and Chesapeake and Ohio Railroads, all for no purpose 
except to make freight rates stable. By that action he made 
it possible for the open public freight rate to stalk abroad 
unarmed anywhere. Then came this entrance into New 
York”’— we were walking along Thirty-second Street and 
the massive facade of the Pennsylvania Terminal loomed 
up before us—“‘and you could see from the annual reports 
how the capital of the company was mounting up, a hundred 
millions or more just for this terminal improvement alone. 

“Do you realize that in the ten years of Cassatt’s presi- 
dency the railroad spent half a billion dollars? It could 
have built a sea-level canal at Panama for less. From 
Chicago to the Pacifie Coast it could have built three 
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transcontinental rail- 
roads for less). Why 
was it? Because one 
man had imagination 
enough to think in 
empires.”’ 

Morgan, Harriman 
and Cassatt are dead, 
but they are the men 
who began to break 
American finance into 
the habit of thinking 
in nine figures at one 
time. Back in May, 
1901, through the in- 
evitable movement of 
railroad aggregation, 
the railroad monop- 
oly of the Northwest 
built up by James J. 
Hill with the assist- 
ance of J. P. Morgan 
came into violent col- 
lision with the rail- 
road monopoly of the 
Southwest built up by 
Edward H. Harriman. 
Hill had bought up 
the Burlington Road 
and Harriman had 
asked and been re- 
fused an interest in 
the property. With- 
out the slightest hesi- 
tation Harriman 
started in to do a new 
thing in the world, to 
revenge himself upon 
his rival by buying 
control, in the open 
market, of $155,- 
000,000 stock in Hill’s 
Northern Pacific. 
Harriman and Hill, backed by their respective bankers, 
bought furiously for control, the stock shot up to $1000 a 
share, and the financial world in which these giants lived 
fairly rocked. 

Hill and Morgan won the fight, and when it was over 
Morgan formed the Northern Securities Company with 
a capital of $400,000,000 to hold control of the Northern 
Pacific, Great Northern and Burlington Companies. The 
Northern Securities Company was finally dissolved, in the 
spring of 1904, by the United States Supreme Court. 
Morgan had told his story in court and explained how he 
never cared again to go through the responsibility of a 
Northern Pacific panic, how he had suggested to Mr. Hill 
that they pool their stock and deposit it in a trust com- 
pany and get a receipt, and finally how the idea of a great 
$400,000,000 holding company had occurred to him. His 
words were very simple, in that they typified new methods: 

“T wanted to put it in a company with a capital large 
enough so that nobody should ever buy it.” 


Mr. Harriman on the Stand 


S FOR E. H. Harriman, there are two pictures of him 
that burn as vividly in my memory, although the first 
is almost exactly eight years old, as any up-to-the-minute 
sensation. On the dark, forbidding morning of February 
26, 1907, we gathered quite early in one of those sepulchral 
judges’ chambers in the Federal Courts in New York City. 
President Roosevelt had looked askance at the manner in 
which Mr. Harriman was rapidly bestriding the railroad 
horizon, and had ordered the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to investigate him. Not only had no one ever 
dared to investigate Harriman before, but sensational 
disclosures of railroad high finance were far less common 
in those days than now. It was quite a new thing then 
for the Interstate Commerce Commission to delve into 
such matters. 

Somehow the commissioners looked rigid and almost 
starched as they sat behind the gloomy mahogany table. 
The little gray railroad wizard took his seat at one side, 
stared about in his quick, intense manner at one person 
after another in the room, and then suddenly beckoned 
all of us newspaper men to sit beside him. It was an as- 
tounding thing for him to do, but we were glad to sit where 
we could hear his replies the more clearly. All day long 
Commissioner Lane, now Secretary of the Interior, drew 
out facts concerning the acquisition by Harriman of vari- 
ous railroad stocks. Dressed up into an attractive news- 
paper story they looked big enough the next morning, but 
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as they were already known in a general way at least to 
most of us, the slow dragging out of detail after detail was 
as depressing as the old black room itself. Late in the 
hearing, when the whole story seemed to have been told, 
Commissioner Lane suddenly took a new tack. He asked 
Mr. Harriman where he would stop in buying railroads. 

Q. Supposing you get the Santa Fé? 

A. If you will let us I will go and take the Santa Fé 
to-morrow. 

Q. Then after you had gotten through with the Santa 
Fé and had taken it, you would also take the Northern 
Pacific and Great Northern if you could get them? 

A. If you would let me. 

Q. And the power which you have would gradually 
increase as you took one road after another, so that you 
might spread not only over the Pacific Coast, but spread 
out over the Atlantic Coast? Is it only the restriction of 
the law that keeps you from spreading out? 

“Yes,” quietly answered the little man, “I would go 
on as long as I live.” 

The commissioners did not unbend or show any surprise. 
Others in the court room moved uneasily only from the 
weary length of the hearing. The gray light changed not 
a flicker, and the newspapers did not play up the incident 
the next day, for it was lost, as it were, in the mass of detail. 
But I shall never forget the thrill that went through me at 
Harriman’s last remark. The words that make history 
come few and far between. 

It was less than three years later that Harriman died, 
but in the interval he had kept right on as he said he would. 
One of his closest associates, a banker of world-wide 
renown, told of meeting Harriman in Munich a few weeks 
before his death and of exchanging reminiscences anent 
the marvelous achievements of the last ten years; and 
Harriman said: ‘There is more before us in the next ten 
years than we have accomplished in the last ten.” 


The First Billion-Dollar Trust 


HE other memory has a very different setting. Ona 

mild September day on the docks at Jersey City a score 
of newspaper men were waiting for Harriman to return from 
Europe, where he had vainly sought health at every water- 
ing place and from every specialist, and was now coming 
home to die, a fact known to himself and everybody else 
but naturally not mentioned for publication. The private 
tug supplied by the Erie Railroad, of which he was a 
director, was several hours late in reaching the pier end, 
and a private car ready to take him to his country home 
at Arden had been backed up by a steaming locomotive to 
within thirty or forty feet of the pier end. 

When at last the tug steamed up on that September 
afternoon its chief occupant was much closer to death even 
than when the banker had visited with him in Munich. 
As he stood for a moment on the deck with a dozen camera 
men snapping him, he looked pitiably weak and frail, but 
so inspired with indomitable will that we, who had never 
found him gracious or communicative, cheered him as 
vigorously as if he had been a popular hero. 

Harriman had to be supported as he walked the few feet 
to his car, and then as a few of us went in for the moment’s 
interview his wife stood anxiously over him and at first 
protested against such a tax upon his strength. But as he 
fell exhausted upon a couch he brushed her words aside 
and with the same terse vigor as ever gave us to under- 
stand that he intended to push his railroad conquests even 
farther than before. A few days later he died. 

Of course only a few men know what he had in mind, 
and they are not telling. I do know that the carefully 
written and authentic biography of Harriman has never 
seen the light of day, and the brilliant young journalist 
who wrote it died shortly after the work was completed. 
A business associate, who several years later wrote an 
anonymous article about him, said that Harriman had 
planned not only a transcontinental railroad but one that 
should extend round the world. ‘‘Furthermore,”’ to quote 
from the same article, ‘‘he planned to be the foremost 
banking power in the world.”’ Of this later statement there 
is no lack of evidence. Mr. Otto H. Kahn, his closest busi- 
ness associate, has gone on record as saying that “‘the scope 
and sweep of Harriman’s plans, and the point to which he 
had already succeeded in conducting them, came as a 
revelation after his death even to those who were his con- 
fidential friends.” 

Morgan, Harriman and Cassatt have gone. There is 
to-day no Colossus of Roads and no one banking overlord 
before whom ordinary financiers turn pale. Nor were these 
the only giants of the past. Jay Cooke, who by super- 
human efforts placed several billion dollars of Govern- 
ment bonds with the people during the Civil War, thought 
in no petty figures. On the pages of railroad history have 
appeared several names besides those of Harriman and 
Cassatt to whom must be ascribed big ideas—Commodore 
Vanderbilt, Huntington, McLeod, Mellen, the Goulds, 
Hawley and the Pearson-Farquhar syndicate. Charles W. 
Morse aimed as high in the steamship field. Some of these 
men had real imagination and their dreams partly came 
true; others failed miserably; one went to jail. But in 
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every instance it was one, or at the most two or three 
individuals, who by sheer might sought to realize a vast 
ambition. 

To-day, however, the quick, silent mobilization of money 
is on a far vaster scale than when these men were alive. 
Instead of Morgans and Harrimans there are committees, 
pools, funds, syndicates. Instead of Morgan sending forth 
his supreme decree, a committee of five or of seven, the 
names of whose members mean nothing to the public, 
employs a clerk to send out blank forms, and behold, a 
hundred million dollars in gold is at its service! 

All the world knows that though Mr. Morgan was not 
the originator of the idea out of which the United States 
Steel Corporation developed, this, the first billion-dollar 
corporation, was finally made possible only by his efforts. 
Early in May, 1901, a Wall Street newspaper received the 
first hint that a billion-dollar steel trust might be formed. 
The publication of this rumor served to break the market, 
and the next day other newspaper commentators said that 
people were crazy; they even used the word “drunk,”’ to 
think of such a preposterous corporate monster. 

There has never been another billion-dollar corporation 
formed at a single stroke. But it is nothing unusual any 
day now for a railroad to announce that it will create a new 
bond issue to provide ultimately for $300,000,000, or $600,- 
000,000, or even $1,000,000,000, in addition to hundreds 
of millions of stock already outstanding, and the financial 
world is only politely interested. On November 16, 1914, 
almost on the minute, there was suddenly withdrawn from 
seven thousand banks and concentrated under the pro- 
visions of the Federal Reserve Act $250,000,000 in actual 
gold; and if the newspapers had not described the opening 
of the new system it is a fact that the public at large 
would never have known that this vast sum had been 
removed from ordinary channels. 

“How could a committee of seven New York bankers, 
not one of them a Morgan or a Harriman, most of them 
quite unknown to the public, get together in an incredibly 
short space of time last summer a working fund of $100,- 
000,000 in gold? How were they able to do it?” 

I put this question to a banker, the president of one of 
the four national banks in the country having more than 
$125,000,000 of deposits, a man who is a director and 
executive-committee member of thirty or forty of the 
largest corporations, and who has served in a time of great 


-stress as chairman of a committee, the headship of which, 


though filled by a different man each year, gives to its 
temporary incumbent more actual power perhaps than 
even the President of the United States enjoys. 

“T don’t know why it is,” he said, in that easy, unhurried 
manner that all the really big and busy men have, which 
so often deceives the inexperienced visitor into overstaying 
his welcome, ‘‘except that the margin of profits in every 
line of business is smaller than when the country was 
newer, which means that larger units are necessary. With 
fewer and larger banks to deal with, it is easy to get at 
them and raise vast sums of money. When I was a boy 
something more than twenty years ago, working in the 
Boston Clearing House, there were fifty-five member 
banks. To-day there are twelve. 

“No,” he went on in answer to the rest of my question, 
“it is not I as John Smith that does these things, but I as 
president of the Blank National Bank and as chairman of 
the Blank Committee. To do big things it is always neces- 
sary to get down to the last unit. They put the question up 
to the committee and then the committee puts it up to the 
chairman, because it always has been done that way.” 


The Wartime Gold Pool 


HE HAD picked up a letter on his desk, and the first of 
a line of waiting secretaries who had kept one eye on 
us through the half-open door took a step forward. But 
though I knew that the only way to make this man talk 
was not to stay more than about one hundred and twenty 
seconds, I persisted with another question. 

“Then you mean there are no more outstanding figures 
like Morgan, Harriman, Ryan, and so on?” 

“No, I don’t mean that,” he replied with just the slight- 
est shade of annoyance as I held him back for the merest 
fraction of time from the next business in hand. “‘ Morgan 
was anold man. He had been at it a long time. Who can 
say that when the present generation of financiers are as 
old as Morgan they will not be just as big figures?”’ 

And almost before I had risen the line of secretaries had 
closed in like a bayonet charge, and the process of running 
an institution that numbers five thousand banks among its 
customers, had begun again. 

But I put my question about the gold pool successively 
to the vice-president of another great bank, a confidential 
employee of an international banking firm, an officer in a 
$200,000,000 trust company, a representative of one of 
the richest families in America, the head of one of the 
largest university schools of commerce and business admin- 
istration, an economist of national repute who has served 
on many Government commissions, a financial reporter 
who has known and interviewed every great financier in 
twenty years, an active cotton broker, one of the most 
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active members of the New York Stock Exchang 
most brilliant of the younger generation of finanei) 
tors of the metropolitan press, and the most exper 
and widely acquainted of the older financial editors 
here is a composite of what they said: 

1. The growth of wealth. To-day the corporatic 
vastly larger than they were fifteen or twenty yea) 
the banks are consequently larger, there is more go 
more wealth. 

2. The telephone. 

3. Growth of personal confidence. 


We have Big Finance because there is big wealth 
outbreak of the war on August first found America 
ness men and bankers indebted to London in the; 
approximately $450,000,000 coming due on Janu 
1915. The city of New York alone owed $80,000, 
London and Paris coming due in that period. Un 
nary circumstances this debt would have been 
by shipments of cotton, grain, foodstuffs and ot 
modities, but the English were frantic for money 

“You must pay now,” they fairly shrieked, “2 
must pay the entire $80,000,000 in gold.” 

Two members of the firm of J. P. Morgan & Co. r¢ 
the city officials in the firm’s office. -q 

“‘Give us a night to think it over,” the bank 
“We will go out on Mr. Morgan’s yacht and to- 
morning we will let you know.” 


A Successful Faith Cure 


HE next morning it was announced that a bear 
simple plan had been devised. A staff of clerks ¥ 
off to figure out how much each bank in New York 
have to contribute in proportion to its deposits t 
$80,000,000 in gold. It was easy to calculate. Th 
bank was reached by telephone and informed that it 
would beso much. The next morning every bankr 
a brief note to this effect: 
“Your share of the city syndicate is $ . Wi 
you do?” & 
What would they do? Well, one hundred and twe 
banks out of one hundred and thirty did exactly wl 
been gently intimated to them to do. They agreed 
nish $80,243,941 in gold, and actually did furnish $ 
636, which was shipped to Ottawa for account of th 
of England. By that time England no longer der 
gold and the syndicate made a profit of $1,604,87 
considering the fact that the banks of New York Ci 
at that time $503,000,000 in actual money, most 
gold, they were able to supply $35,000,000 without 
Fifteen years ago in the same month the banks | 
York City held less than half as much of the preciou: 
With New York City’s debts provided for, the | 
turned their attention to the rest of the $450,000,00 
had to be paid to London before January first. The} 
ized what was called the Gold Fund Committee. 
case the procedure was equally simple although 
different. With the codperation of the secretary 
treasury the clearing houses for banks in what are 
as the three central reserve cities under the old 1 
banking act, New York, Chicago and St. Louis, an 
forty-odd reserve cities, these being the most im 
banking centers, were simply told that their conti 
would be so much. Then the Clearing House in e 
notified its members as follows: 5 
“The proportion of the $100,000,000 fund to 
tributed by [say] Omaha is $ Your share 
contribution will be $ payable in gold. ¥ 
advise this committee promptly if we may | 
your contribution of this amount?” vd 
The Gold Fund Committee never called fori 
$25,000,000, because as soon as our British creditor 
realized that $100,000,000 in gold was being pro\ 
pay them off they at once refused to take ie 
member of the committee is authority for the st 
that there were almost innumerable instances 
British creditors said they would extend the debt 
take a new draft or bill or whatever it might be. - 
case of faith cure, pure and simple. The moral | 
concentrating a good round sum that filled the mo 
the imagination was simply stunning. The 01 
never actually shipped more than $10,000,000, a 
$25,000,000 in big gold certificates was received, ex! 
for, gold bars at the New York Subtreasury 4) 
ready to send to Ottawa to the clamoring English. 
mere threat to amass so much gold was enough. 
English wanted was to be shown. * 
One hundred million dollars in gold is a whop| 
pile, but $45,000,000 is not so much for New York C 
the burden falls lightly when you divide it up 80 
like this: Chicago, $16,000,000; Philadelphia, $8, 
Boston, $7,000,000; St. Louis, $5,000,000; San Fr 
$3,250,000; Pittsburgh, $3,000,000; Cleveland, $1, 
Cincinnati, $1,500,000; Portland, Oregon, $1,500,0 
Angeles, $1,000,000. In the same way, when oe 
necessary toraise $135,000,000 to assist th 8 
financing its cotton crop, sixteen cities were ealle 
(Continued on Page 53) = 


JBANK knew two Judge Antrims. They were 
others. John Randolph, before he died, sat on the 
ipreme Court Bench across the river; on this side 
Mississippi, Illinois has reason to be proud of the 
it James Madison is still listed in the Bodbank 
ne Directory. 
great Illinois Corn Belt, Mississippi River town 
ay justly be proud of the Judge. It is proud of him 
ist. 
> Back Room of the old Pheenix Hotel, however, 
ip of old Bodbankers who belong to the exclusive 
und the Blizzard King stove are old and mellow 
to be proud of the Judge for another reason. The 
90m Club is not a club; it is a custom. Its mem- 
not, by any chance, visit the Back Room ; they 
They drop in at the hour when Day is putting up 
ters, and supper, at home, is not quite ready. 
his group—made up of apple king, undertaker, 
aster, wholesale liquor dealer, millionaire stove 
turer, doctor, bank president, river pilot, tobac- 
nd others, feeling perhaps, as some of us do, that 
has lingered with retrospective eyes behind the 
des of American life—do not lay stress on the fact 
Judge can be human and still be a great jurist, but 
1 the fact that he can be a great jurist and still be 
n. Rufus P. Holland, the proprietor of the old 
does not think the Judge’s appearance would 
e belief in his warmth of nature. 
‘ould fit very well in a hall of statuary,” says Rufe; 
it is according to the inaccurate, unseeing human 
dtice the Judge never comes in, wiping his mouth 
g silk handkerchief, that my dog doesn’t get up to 
ears rubbed between Antrim’s long fingers. Folks 
folks; it takes a dog to see ’em.” 
idge is not often talkative. Under his large nose 
ire compressed, as though to guard speech; he 
th his eyes, and so creases the deepening wrinkles 
ate like conventionalized sun rays out toward his 
His face, skilled in the art of expression, is yet 
led in the art of inscrutability. Only three classes 
ive this double accomplishment—old lawyers, old 
d old poker players. 
fudge could have been as successful as any one of 
said Malachi Sturges, the Stove Trust magnate. 
inter’s dusk Antrim dropped in, hung his overcoat 
uir, sniffed at the presence of a newfangled electric 
ufe had installed in the Back Room, clasped his 
ers about one bony knee, and fixed his meditative 
red, glimmering glow of the hot iron fire pot. 
‘one, the others, inspired by the suggestion his 
tad given, did likewise; and only when they had 
enthralled by their varied duskdreams, did the 
k up slyly, a faint wisp of a smile playing at the 
‘his mouth. 
ay not to bea pirate?” he asked, snapping the 
words like lashes on the ends of whips. 
Lynch, who has lived over his own wholesale 
re for forty years, spoke up: 
4 man in Bodbank wud like to be a pirate 
ood pirates are born an’ not made; whereas 
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Now That I Look Back I Am Not Sure That the High Water 
of One’s Clear Vision Does Not Come at Twenty:One 


annybody can be a lawyer, with persistence, a stenographer 
an’ a black cutaway coat. The pirate’s calling is wan av 
genius.” 

“Tn that I believe you are right,” Antrim replied, closing 
one eye thoughtfully. “It is easier to be good with grace 
than to be bad with grace. But I had another idea in mind.” 

He went on, with some sincerity in his serious voice: 

“All my life I have planned, when I could appropriate 
the time for the purpose, to raise the devil. Where is such 
monotony as may be found in respectability? To what 
heights of folly and depths of omission does a man go who 
has never given a policeman a buffet, broken a mirror in a 
public house, placed in his stomach that for which he did 
not intend to pay, refused to tell at home where he has 
been, driven a motor car without a license, held up a train, 
or stayed in bed the day the paper hangers were expected?” 

“Judge, you are the most respectable man in Bodbank,”’ 
Dame, the Apple King, said in an accusing voice. ‘If I 
was in trouble, in perplexity, needed advice, wanted sym- 
pathy, required guidance, and didn’t have any other place 
to go, I’d go to you.”’ 

The Judge laughed and wiped his firm chin with the 
palm of hishand. “Iwas thinking to-day of a woman who 
was in your fix,’”’ he said. 

“A woman?” 

“Yes; a woman from Bodbank. It is a little inside 
history of this city. It belongs in the secret memoirs of the 
Middle West.” 

Closing both his eyes, he fingered the flappy ears of 
Rufe’s old fool yellow dog. At last he sat up in his chair 
and looked quickly across the floating tobacco smoke at 
Shook, the president of the Bodbank Trust Company. 
There was some significance in his rapid change of attitude. 

“She had a past,’’ he said. 

Then, in his customary style, which carried the atmos- 
phere of legal documents, he began to tell what he had to 
tell. The Judge said: 


Not many years ago, about the time the President of the 
United States visited Bodbank, my youngest boy, whom 
Inamed John Randolph, after his uncle, was about to give 
up his minority. And at that moment of his coming of age 
I considered he was about to give up his good sense also. 

His youthful affections were hovering near an obligation 
to marry a beautiful lady from Chicago who bore the 
name, title and style of Doris Turpin. If it had not been 
for the President of the United States But never mind. 

That his judgment and mine appeared to differ gave me 
some perplexity. I am not sure the evidence supports the 
contention of old people that there is wisdom in experience. 
There was a time when I should have said to a young 
person: ‘‘When you are past the age of believing you 
know it all, you will begin to learn.” 

Now that I look back, however, I am not sure that the 
high water of one’s clear vision does not come at twenty- 
one, and that from then on the world does not become 
more and more complicated and confused; and that we do 
not grow less and less sure of things which are great eternal 
truths, and more and more certain of things which are the 
petty, inconsequential lies of life. 


I am not confident that youth does not make out a case. 
Iam not suré I should not nonsuit old age. I think I might 
render a decision that the old folks shall learn to see clearly 
again by sitting at the feet of Twenty. 

Nevertheless, I had learned in my maturity and experi- 
ence that it is a shrewd father who, seeing his son walking 
on the brink of love’s folly, can keep his mouth shut; for it 
is often better to trust to luck, Providence, and the influ- 
ence of the stars than to attempt to thwart love with 
argument. And a delusion is not a subject for debate. 

The task of silence was hard. Doris was the kind of girl 
who would have liked to spell her name with a y. She had 
golden hair, a tall, reptilian slenderness which was plump- 
ness elongated, and her eyes were usable. Some women’s 
eyes are intended to take impressions; hers were intended 
to make them. She had a glowing color, which could be 
suspected of absence only early in the morning; for she 
never was up early in the morning. If her mouth was a 
pink Cupid’s bow, her tongue was an arrow. Her conversa- 
tion was exclusive; it excluded everything but considera- 
tion of the relations of men and women. 

On love she gave expert testimony. She had pretty 
manners, and seemed to inhale air and exhale mignonette 
powder; so that she should be correct, she smoked an 
occasional cigarette in Chicago, but did not feel that she 
had to do so in this town. 

Bodbank still remains an American city. For instance, 
I will not have a man in my office who smokes cigarettes, 
and what restraints I demand of boys they may well 
demand of their mothers. 

My boy met Doris Turpin when she came down to visit 
Corse Babson’s family. Emily Babson was her second 
cousin. The young woman from Chicago considered her 
Bodbank relatives rather quaint, because they still ate 
supper at six in the evening, because they indulged in the 
luxury of morning prayers in Corse’s library at home, and 
because the women of the household dressed for covering. 

John had known Emily ever since their carriages had 
been pushed side by side up Gray Street in the days before 
Bodbank had the new courthouse; he had known her well 
and favorably. 

She was not a bird of fine plumage, but her letters to 
John while he was away at college were enough like those 
his mother would have written, if she had been alive, to 
please me, and enough like exuberant fun-loving youth 
to please him. She had freckles and a waist large enough to 
circumference the human machinery the Almighty intended 
should be a part of the anatomy of woman; but, in spite of 
these disadvantages, when John was in Bodbank on Sunday 
afternoons, she could hike out cross-country and over split- 
rail fences with him, and come home to supper with red lips 
and bright eyes. She had ample hands. 

There was no toilet-article odor about her; so far as I 
know, she never smelled of anything but the aroma of the 
cold bath. Unlike her cousin, Doris, she had never read 
Gabriele d’Annunzio; she read Shakspere. Unlike this 
Miss Turpin, she had no taste for modern problem 
literature. 

Indeed, the difference between these two young women, 
beyond the difference in their external appearance, was 
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mainly a difference of problems. Doris had all the prob- 
lems; those that did not come to her she hunted in their 
lairs. Emily had no problems. It was her preference not to 
make any that were not absolutely necessary. 

“T have become a feminist,’ Doris often said. Emily 
made her very angry by telling her she could not see that 
she had changed a bit. 

Now it may have appeared that I wanted John to marry 
Emily and that I did not want him to fall in love with 
Doris. Emily loved him, and was of the kind who are 
obliged by Nature to wait patiently, with silent, aching 
hearts. Doris loved him—no doubt, sincerely; for he was a 
good-looking, healthy young man, with an estate in his 
own name, left him by his mother. She was not like Emily; 
she was accomplished in what may be called the Art of 
Extending. 

Emily wasso familiar asa neighbor and friend—so true, so 
wholesome, so lovely in her nature—that there was not much 
romance about her. Some women are that way—a man 
may love them desperately and never know it. Her visitor 
was the other kind—aman may not 
love that kind at all and all the 
time think he does. 

John was in my law office in 
those days. After breakfast he 
would walk down Gray Street with 
me, and climb the stairs of the 
Trust Company Building; and at 
night we would walk back, up the 
hill. 

IT remember the night I spoke to 
him. It was in July and the corn 
weather had set in, so that the 
lawns were brown, and the mud on 
the bank of the Mississippi was 
caked and cracked, as hard as one 
of the Phcenix Hotel pie crusts. 
The old thermometer beside the 
front door told of a regular Bod- 
bank summer night, with the peo- 
ple sitting out on their porches 


boats and the clouds of river flies 
round the arc lights, and the young 
couples going down to the soda- 
water fountains. 

I walked into the library and sat 
down at the old black-walnut desk, 
the drawers of which, to this day, 
are filled with papers of no value 
to anyone, done up in packages 
held together by rotting rubber 
bands, and constituting a docu- 
mentary history of my life. Among 
them are pictures drawn by my 
eldest son at the age of seven; my 
father’s tortoise-shell eyeglasses; 
the courtship letters I wrote to 
my wife; uncollectable promissory 
notes; the high-school diplomas of my children; a collec- 
tion of photographs that destroys my taste for genealogy, 
and a pack of cards taken from a river-boat gambler whom 
I, in my first court case, defended unsuccessfully in 1875 
for the murder of the famous Enos Muhlback. 

And among the things in the top drawer on the left-hand 
side I found the little white cardboard box that contained 
the ring I gave Jennie on the occasion of our engagement. 

“John,” said I, ‘‘your mother did not wish to take this 
ring out of the world with her. She expressed a desire that, 
when you found a young woman whom you wanted for a 
lifelong mate, you should give her the ring your mother 
had worn for so many years.” 

“You have told me that before, Dad,” said he, dropping 
into one of the big leather chairs. 

“T know,” said I; “but I wanted to be sure you did not 
forget. And I hope that when you love a girl you will love 
one who was like your mother. There are girls now, as 
there always have been, who are prodigal of their attrac- 
tions. All they know of love they pour forth on the ground. 
They save nothing. Your mother conserved her resources 
of affection. Moments came, long after she had white hair, 
when she surprised me with devices for renewing the 
delights of an ancient companionship. Beware of the girl 
who is known too well—too soon. Beware of the girl who, 
in ten minutes, can make you forget the girl who has 
proved her quality through ten years.” 

John scowled when I said this. Quick instincts and an 
active mind combine in him to read accurately men’s 
motives. 

“The world changes,” he said harshly. ‘‘Women have 
changed too. There are new standards of intellectuality.” 

We both knew we were discussing Doris and I think 
I lost my temper. 

“Tntellectuality, as you call it, takes strange forms,” 
said I. “It appears in dainty black patent-leather shoes 
with yellow cloth tops. It makes itself known by an eye- 
brow pencil. It expresses itself in the costumes of a 
Parisian adventuress and the poses of an Egyptian sword 
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dancer. It causes one to stand like the letter S. It 
inspires and dignifies by its presence such intellectual 
customs as hand-holding and nook-seeking.” 

John stood up and smiled at me, with an indulgence the 
virtue of which I could not appreciate. I was exasperated. 

“T would look at a girl’s mother. That advice is as good 
as it is old,” I said, pounding the desk. “I would think 
twice before falling in love with a girl whose mother makes 
a life out of Chicago theaters, bridge playing, manicures 
and nerve specialists.” 

“You are critical,’ my boy answered, wiping the per- 
spiration from his forehead. “I know one good Bodbank 
mother who would hardly stand other tests of perfection.” 

“e Who? 9 ” 

“Well, Emily’s mother.” 

“And what can be said against her?” I asked. 

John’s mouth twisted slightly, as though it was reluctant 
to speak against a woman; then he burst out in an irri- 
tated tone, as though he wanted to put the whole indict- 
ment in one phrase: ‘‘Oh,” he growled, “‘she says ain’t.” 


“Go Among Them With Assurance; 
for You Will be the Bearer of Great Truths’’ 


That was true. Emily’s mother said ain’t. 

I did not know then—as I stood glowering and growling 
like an old bear at my boy, with my heart chilled by the 
fear that some fine night he would allow the Chicago exotic 
to trail her limp fingers over the side of a canoe, talk about 
problems in a dulcet voice, sigh, and send his good judg- 
ment up the path of the moon—that I should so soon hear 
Emily’s mother, Mrs. Babson, with her own lips, say ain’t. 

I did not know that we were to have a little drama in 
Bodbank; I could only see the picture of my son—Jennie’s 
baby—standing in somebody’s summerhouse, behind a 
screen of trumpet vines and honeysuckle, with the long, 
alluring arms of Doris Turpin about his neck, and hear a 
sugar-coated voice saying: 

“You have made me the happiest woman in the world!” 

Little did I know what the next Thursday would per- 
form on the Bodbank stage. It was on that Thursday the 
President of the United States came to our fair city. 

Every recent President of the United States, under the 
auspices of the Rivers and Waterways Congress, goes up 
or down the Mississippi River for the purpose of developing 
the merchant marine of the Middle West. Pork-barrel 
Congressmen, on a junket, accompany the President, try- 
ing to arrange for cheers, applause and appropriations, and 
pointing out where vast traffic terminals could be located. 

The President looks in vain for the great Mississippi 
tonnage; and finally, seeing lights on the Father of Waters, 
late at night exclaims: ‘‘Atlast! A full-rigged ship! What 
ho!’ And the pilot takes out his corncob pipe and says: 
“What hoe is correct; them lights belong to clam diggers.” 

Nevertheless, a great impetus is given to the waterways. 
At least one new packet is put on, and she makes eight or 
nine trips before the railroads notice her; then they make 
the new reduced rates and take the freight, and she makes 
five more trips with a cargo of wind, and carries the receiver 
and his wife and children on one outing and return—and 
then life in the Mississippi River Valley goes on as before. 

On this occasion, however, the President stopped at 
Bodbank; and, except the day of the fire and the one day 
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when we stood at the top of the Four-State B; 
League, the city has never had such an event. 
The Chamber of Commerce always has a me 
such an occasion. There is an active debate on 
we are to have an out-of-town band. Some re 
keeper says he is satisfied with the Bodbank Empire] 
that, though Bodbank will spare no expense to w 
the President, the city has a band of which anyo 
be proud; and, furthermore, that new uniforms haye 
ordered, and Fred says they will be on hand 
Fourth. This is referred to the Committee on Mus 
The question then before the house is whether 
Retailers’ Association will appropriate an amo 
cient for bunting decoration on Main Street and an 
of Welcome on the Levee. And some grocer rises 
a torrent of argument against the expense, which h 
in his opinion, never brought a dollar’s worth of 
Bodbank supply houses. 
“Last year, when the Elks held their carnival 
were plenty of farmers in town, and all I sold ey 
package of washing powde 
dozen bananas,” he says 
Whereupon George Crew 
claims the chairman’s ree 
and begins slowly and 
ingly: 
“T do not wish to intro 
thing personal, but the 


paid the Retailers’ Associati 
Carnival Day assessmen 
And the matter is referr 
Committee on Decorati 

At ten o’clock the pre 
the Chamber of Com 
discussions as to engagi 
ator; as to ordering silk 
medals for the officia 
whether the speaking sl 
the park or at the Ball ( 
as to the excursion rates 
obtained from the rail 
as to the proposal of a Ch 
to light the river front wit 
festoonsat so much aru 
looks at his watch and 

“Gentlemen, we sha | 
all night!” 

“We haven’t conside 
works,”’ says Ernest G 

“And don’t want to, 
knows how to set ’em off 
it was last time,” says 
voice. 

Atlast they come to th 
ment of the Committee ¢ 
rangements, the duty of wi 
is to choose the officials 
the Reception Com 
escort. Michael Lynch sees the chairman loo 
and, rising, stands, with his hands behind him, 
tails of his black cutaway. 

“T rise to a p’int av personal priv-i-ledge,”’ h 
want to say I’ll not be wan av that committee. 
in this city more’n forty years, an’ in the wan 
in that capashity of choosin’ my fellow citizer 
tion I made a few transient friends and more p 
inemies than in all the rest of the time put to 
move we adjourn.” 

This is the procedure; I believe it to be ) 
universal American manners and customs, commo! 
to citrus Florida and rocky New England, the» 
of the Northwest, and the Committees on the 
Arizona and New Mexico. It is the Amst ng 
preparing to celebrate, to receive the ine 
the deepest sentiments—and draw the most t 

Accordingly, on Thursday, Main Street, t 
Bodbank—with its four new towering office b 
ornamental White Way lighting posts; its b 
newly washed by the city fire departmentay 
windows redecorated with bait for rural visitors 
ugly by red, white and blue bunting, the sta 
Frankfurter, lemonade, souvenir, pop corn ands 
concession holders, and an arch of welcome 
of the incline from the Levee, which looked likea 
the confectioner’s art. 

Crowds of Illinois farmers, ranging from the § 
touring-car species to the buckboard twine-men¢ 
and lame-horse kind, weaved up and doy 
wives and daughters, in the sweltering heat. — 

At half past eleven, an hour late, the Valley 
the President of the United States and thi 
Congressmen amid what Shakspere would hav 
flourish. There were cheers, a scampering an 
children on the Levee, and then the parade: i 
the Ball Ground for the address. 

The Bodbank Band played bravely up thes 
as it is a corpulent band, the music diminish ‘ 


| 
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ing scarcity of wind, until at the top of the hill there 
y little left of Hail to the Chief! but the drum-and- 
Se inaninent. 
ad the band came the Bodbank Guards, after which 
yur bad and local cigars has been named; then the 
nt in a carriage, with two detectives and your 
servant; and then the school children, dressed 
white and blue, arranged on the theory that they 
look like the flag, and taught to sing The Star- 
d Banner by some one who feared rather than 
or the approach of the high notes. 
dear old friend!” the President said to me in wel- 
“I have looked forward to seeing you. The very 
1 of Bodbank recalled the days when you were my 
or in the Law of Real Property. And now it has 
wre than five years since we sat before an open fire 
” 
would not want to sit before an open fire to-night?” 
while, like a mechanical device, he swung his hat 
led at the tiptoeing crowds. 
"said he. ‘And perhaps we shall have no chance, 
ou will promise to come over to Babson’s house. I 
ified him by telegram last night that I would stay 
th him to-night. I have a surprise for him. You 
teher has found being minister at a legation in so 
eign capital a bit beyond an old bachelor.” 
mean you are appointing Babson?” I'asked. 
He does not know it yet. I knew it would please 
all, Babson has been a good party man and he is 
He, too, is an old friend, and I know his sterling 
He has grown. He took advantage of all his 
ons made as attorney for the railroads. He has 
dioned so much at New York, Chicago and Wash- 
iat he has acquired poise and cultivation. He has 
st; I can remember him when he wore a four-in- 
tucked into a boiled shirt, to show a diamond. 
ar good things of his wife.” 
-own?’’ I asked. 
ied about me. She thinks Iam tired,” he replied; 
President cannot be tired. It is unthinkable. He 
mplain noraskfor publicsympathy. That is fatal. 
le want a happy, confident President. No matter 
trials, they turn in disgust from him if he is sad- 
bered and serious. He must whistle on his job, 
‘He is the loneliest man in the country, but he 
‘Say so. He must not tell that he faces daily a 
of persons who beg, plead and threaten in the 
Money greed, personal ambition or prejudice; 
bite of them, he must have eternal faith in the 
of the human heart and the honesty of the 
ind. 
ngressman represents a territory, but in these 
only the President who represents the Hundred 
They have learned to look to him alone. They 
a, and he is too tired to hear; to-morrow they 
1, and then disapproval falls like a sickening 
He must forgive their injustice silently, though 
tong; he must believe in their ultimate rightness. 
he mass be wrong, he must see clearly that the 
ver wicked. 
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ing Girl Had Come to Bodbank, and She Held an Old Lawyer and Judge at Bay With One Pointed:Nail Ring Finger 
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“Antrim, there have been nights 
when I have dropped on my knees, 
like a child asking for help, and be- 
lieved that the President of the 
United States must always be a man 
misunderstood by every one but 
God. I’ve stood receiving a line of 
White House visitors and thought 
that, if any one of them, man or 
woman, should put their arms about 
me and say, ‘Good fellow! Good 
fellow!’ I should burst into tears. 
And then comes that curious 
strength—not out of the body or 
will, but out of the fact that one is 
President of the United States.” 

Hewassilentamoment. Wewere 
passing the Babson home on Gray 
Street, and Emily and her mother 
were on the lawn under the big flag 
which hung from the porch roof; 
and my boy John was there, too, and 
Doris Turpin. Even from that dis- 
tance I thought I saw the Chicago 
girl look at him greedily—as though 
he were one of her possessions. I 
turned away. 

I did not go to the noonday ban- J 
quet, held in Aolian Hall after the 
speech at the Ball Ground. The 
President spoke well enough in the 
outdoor address; but in his voice, if 
not in his words, there was the bit- 
terness of the defeats hehadsuffered. : 
Congress, before adjournment, had 
thrust its fist into his face on the 
Appropriation Bill; the West Coast 
land-entry scandal had reached its pitchy fingers toward a 
member of his Cabinet; andthe country, as usual, preferred 
an immediate prosperity and ultimate reform to an immedi- 
ate reform and ultimate prosperity. 

The sting of disappointment had made deep, sad lines in 
a face naturally twinkling. He had talked from the plat- 
form, which had the smell of new lumber, with his sleeve 
touching the side of a big white porcelain pitcher; and, as 
I watched him, his own depression infected me and made 
me think of my son’s infatuation as coming, after years 
of my hopes and prayers, like an inexorable destiny to ruin 
the boy’s career. 

I laughed ironically to myself on my lonely way back 
to my home; a young girl with a sophistical education 
and penciled eyebrows had come to Bodbank, and she 
held an old lawyer and judge at bay with one pointed-nail 
ring finger. 

After lunch, when I returned to the office, I found John 
sitting at the deserted stenographer’s desk, gazing with a 
far-away, unprofessional expression, first at the big insur- 
ance calendar and then at the dust line of the book- 
shelves, which represents the highest point Millie can reach 
with her feather duster. “Somebody’s in your private 


“In the Wan Day I Served 
in That Capashity I Made More 
Permanent Inemies Than in Ail 
the Rest of the Time Put Together”’ 
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room,”’ said he with a 
troubled look. 

“Client?” 

“Don’t believe so,”’ 
hereplied. “Itis Emily 
Babson’s mother.” 

“What does she 
want?” I asked. 

“T don’t know,” an- 
swered he. “This 
ought to be a great day 
for her. Do you know 
the President has told 
Babson that he has a 
big foreign post for 
him? Doris told me.’ 

I nodded, opened 
my ground-glass door 
and went in. 

Eversince childhood 
Thad known Mrs. Bab- 
son; I can give an affi- 
davit that I remember 
her when she was Alice 
Barker, and had the 
same healthy skin and 
wide waist and springy 
step that her youngest 
daughter, Emily, has 
now. The years work 
changes. Alice had 
seven children before 
Babson’s law practice 
amounted to a car- 
penter’s income, and 
before there was a serv- 
ant in the house. 

When I looked at her I thought I saw, as I never had so 
clearly before, that she was shorter than she used to, be, 
and that her hands looked awkward and expressionless 
folded on her fat lap. Her hair was once glistening brown; 
now it had not turned white, but was an unpleasant gray, 
and would not stay up round the back of her neck. 

She looked like a woman that no Bodbank dressmaker 
could ever make stylish, and there was an expression of 
eternal weariness in her eyes. There was a dullness—as 
though vivacity had gone forever. She was like a piece of 
chinaware relegated from family service to the kitchen, 
with a damaged, nicked, worn, cracked, stained pattern; 
faded by use—by years of service. 

“Alice!” said I. 

She looked up. I could see she had been crying. I 
recalled the statement of old Bab that he had lived thirty- 
five years with his wife without seeing tears but four 
times—three times for the dead, and once because, when 
they went away in the winter some ink in the parlor froze, 
broke the bottle and, when the furnace fire was built, 
thawed all over the new front-room carpet. 

“Did you want to see me as an old lawyer or as an 
old friend?” I asked. 

“T couldn’t think of anyone else to goto. I 
couldn’t ever go to a woman about this. This 
time I can’t go to my husband.” 

She tried to smile, but it was a smile through 
films that filled her eyes. She tried to laugh, 
but it was a laugh that fared badly on her trem- 
bling lips. 

“Tt is about my dark past,” she said, and 
stared out the window at the courthouse clock. 

“Bless my soul!” said I, wiping my spectacles. 

“T have never been so frightened in my life,’ 
she said. “I have never seen myself as I have 
to-day. Do you know that Corse, my husband, 
has been appointed Minister to—to—I forget 
where. I’venever beenso frightened. It came 
like a shock. I ain’t myself.” 

She said ain’t. 

“Why, I’ve lived in Bodbank all my life, 
Judge. Somehow Corse has never taken me 
round much. I can’t bear to go away. Inever 
look like anything, no matter what I spend for 
clothes. Even Emily’s cousin, Doris, laughs 
about the way I look and criticizes the way I 
talk. To-day I had to face this terrible thing 
and I just saw that I was unprepared and stand- 
ing, for the first time, in Corse’s way. Let me 
say what I want to you, Judge. I must ask 
somebody.” 

I took her big gloved hand and patted it. 

“Yes, Judge,’ she said; “that young woman 
who is visiting us from Chicago is right. She 
says that women can have miore than one kind 
of dark past. I laughed at her days ago; but 
she is just right, and I knowit now. A wife can 
let herself fall behind and never realize it until 
it’s too late. I never had time to keep up much. 
I’ve belonged to the current-events class at the 
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He Was Really a Pathetic Figure, Especially in View of the Awful Fate We Felt Was Overtaking Him 
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T WAS the day Tish began her diary that we discov- 
iI ered the red-haired man’s signal. Tish was compelled 

to remain at home most of the day, breaking in another 
pair of shoes, and she amused herself by watching the river 
and writing down interesting things. She had read some- 
where of the value of such records of impressions: 

10 A. M.—Gull on rock. Very pretty. Frightened away 
by the McDonald person, who has just taken up his cus- 
tomary position. Is he reading or watching this camp? 

10.22— Detective is breakfasting—through glasses, he is 
eating canned corn. Aggie—pickerel, from bank. 

10.40—Aggie’s cat, beside her, has caught a small fish. 
Aggie declares that the cat stole one of her worms and held 
it in the water. I think she is mistaken. 

11—Most extraordinary thing—Hutchins has asked 
permission to take pen and ink across to the detective! 
Have consented. 

11.20—Hutchins is still across the river. If I did not 
know differently I should say she and the detective are 
quarreling. He is whittling something. Through glasses 
she appears to stamp her foot. 

11.30—Aggie has captured a small sunfish. Hutchins is 
still across the river. He seems to be appealing to her for 
something—possibly the underwear. We have none to 
spare. 

11.40—Hutchins is an extraordinary girl. She hates 
men, evidently. She has had some sort of quarrel with the 
detective and has returned flushed with battle. Mr. 
McDonald called to her as she passed, but she ignored him. 

12, Noon—Really, there is something mysterious about 
all this. The detective was evidently whittling a flagpole. 
He has erected it now, with a red silk handkerchief at end. 
It hangs out over the water. Aggie—bass, but under legal 
size. 

12.15—The flag puzzles Hutchins. She is covertly 
watching it. It is evidently a signal—but to whom? Are 
the secret-service men closing in on McDonald? 

1 p. Mai—Aggie—pike! 

2 p. M.—On consulting map find unnamed lake only a 
few miles away. Shall investigate to-morrow. 

3 p. M.—Steamer has just gone. Detective now has 
canoe, blue in color. Also food. He sent off his letter. 

4 p. M.—Fed worms. Lizzie thinks they know me. 
How kindness is its own reward! Mr. McDonald is draw- 
ing in his anchor, which is a large stone fastened to a rope. 
Shall take bath. 

Tish’s notes ended here. She did not take the bath after 
all, for Mr. McDonald made us a call that afternoon. 

He beached the green canoe and came up the rocks 
calmly and smilingly. Hutchins gave him a cold glance 
and went on with what she was doing, which was chopping 
a plank to cook the fish on. He bowed cheerfully to all of 
us and laid a string of fish on a rock. 

“T brought a little offering,” he said, looking at Hutch- 
ins’ back. “The fishing isn’t what I expected; but if the 


young lady with the hatchet will desist, so I can make 
myself heard, I’ve‘ found a place where there are fish! 
This biggest fellow is three and a quarter pounds.” 

Hutchins chopped harder than ever, and the plank flew 
up, striking her in the chest; but she refused all assistance, 
especially from Mr. McDonald, who was really concerned. 
He hurried to her and took the hatchet out of her hand, 
but in his excitement he was almost uncivil. 

“You obstinate little idiot!” he said. ‘‘ You'll kill your- 
self yet.” 

To my surprise, Hutchins, who had been entirely 
unemotional right along, suddenly burst into tears and 
went into the tent. Mr. McDonald took a hasty step or 
two after her, realizing, no doubt, that he had said more 
than he should to a complete stranger; but she closed the 
fly of the tent quite viciously and left him standing, with 
his arms folded, staring at it. 

It was at that moment he saw the large fish, hanging 
from a tree. He stood for a moment staring at it and we 
could see that he was quite surprised. 

“Tt is a fish, isn’t it?”’ he said after a moment. “I—I 
thought for a moment it was painted on something.” 

He sat down suddenly on one of our folding chairs and 
looked at the fish, and then at each of us in turn. 

“You know,” he said, “I didn’t think there were such 
fish! I—you mustn’t mind my surprise.” He wiped his 
forehead with his handkerchief. “Just kick those things 
I brought into the river, will you? I apologize for them.” 

“Forty-nine inches,” Tish said. “We expect to do 
better when we really get started. This evening we shall go 
after its mate, which is probably hanging round.” 

“Tts mate?” he said, rather dazed. “Oh, I see. Of 
course!’”’? He still seemed to doubt his senses, for he went 
over and touched it with his finger. 

“Ladies,” he said, ‘(I’m not going after the—the mate. 
I couldn’t land it if I did get it. I am going to retire from 
the game—except for food; but I wigh you’d tell me what 
you caught it with for the sake of my reason.” 

Well, you may heartily distrust a person; but that is no 
reason why you should not answer a simple question. So 
IT showed him the thing I had made—and he did not 
believe me! 

“You're perfectly right,” he said. ‘‘Every game has its 
secrets. I had no business to ask. But you haven’t caught 
me with that feather-duster thing any more than you 
caught that fish. I don’t mind your not telling me. That’s 
your privilege. But isn’t it rather rubbing it in to make 
fun of me?” 

“Nothing of the sort!”” Aggie said angrily. “If you had 
caught it Hd 

““My dear lady,” he said, “I couldn’t have caught it! 
The mere shock of getting such a bite would have sent me 
out of my boat in a swoon.” He turned to Tish. “I have 
only one disappointment,” he said, “that it wasn’t one of 
our worms that did the work.” 


followed him. 


are plenty of others to take your place.” 
He looked rather startled. 
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Tish said afterward she was positively -s 
looked so crestfallen. So when he started for his ce 


| 
“Look here,” she said; “you’re young, and Ido 
to see you get into trouble. Go home, young man 


“'That’s it exactly,’”’ he said after a moment. “ 
as I can make out there are about a hundred: 


think,” he said fiercely, raising his voice, “that ] 


to back out and let somebody else in, I’m not. 
flat.” 
“Tt’s a life-and-death matter,” said Tish. — 
“You bet it’s a life-and-death matter.” 
“And—what about the—the red-headed 
there?”’ 
His reply amazed us all. 
“He’s harmless,” he said. 


ie 


“T don’t like hint 


but I admire the way he holds on. He’s making th 


a bad business.” 

“Do you know why he’s here?” 

He looked uneasy for once. 

“Well, I’ve got a theory,” he replied; but, 
voice was calm, he changed color. 


“Then perhaps you'll tell me what that signé 


Tish gave him the glasses and he saw the 
have never seen a man look so unhappy. 


tl 


“Holy cats!’’ he said, and almost dropped ' e 


“Why, he—he must be expecting somebody!” 

“S39 I should imagine,’ Tish commented ¢ 
sent a letter by the boat to-day.” 

“The h—l he did!” And then: ‘“That’s 
You’re mistaken. As a—as a matter of fact 
there the other night and commandeered | 
pen.” Jf 

So it had not fallen out of his pocket! 

“T’ll be frank, ladies,” he said. ‘It’s my obj 
to keep that chap from writing letters. It doe 
why, but it’s vital.” 

He was horribly cast down when we 
Hutchins and the pen and ink. 

“So that’s it!’ he said gloomily. “And 
signal, of course. Ladies, you have done it out 
ness of your hearts, I know; but I think you hi 
my life.” y 

He took a gloomy departure and left us 
wrought up. Who were we, as Tish said, 
fellow man? And another thing—if there wai 
him, why should we give it to a red-haired de 
was rude to harmless animals and ate canr 
breakfast? ae 

With her customary acumen Tish solved t 
that very evening. 

“The simplest thing,” she said, ‘‘of co 
go over during the night and take the flag av 


told 


e more red handkerchiefs. Then, too, he seems to 
sleeper, and it would be awkward to have him 


sat in thought for quite a while. Hutchins was 
the sunset, and seemed depressed and silent. 
swered her voice. 
ere’s no reason why we shouldn’t have a red flag 
the said. “It gives us an even chance to get in 
atever is about to happen. We can warn Mr. 
nald, for one thing, if anyone comes here. Person- 
hink he is unjustly suspected.” 
‘Tish was to change her mind very soon.] 
made the flag that night, by lantern light, out of 
silk petticoat. Hutchins was curious, I am sure; 
explained nothing. And we fastened it obliquely 
eriver, like the one on the other side. 
s change of heart, which occurred the next morn- 
3 due to a most unfortunate accident that happened 
at nine o’clock. Hutchins, who could swim like a 
vas teaching Tish to swim, and she was learning 
Tish had put a life preserver on, with a clothesline 
1 to it, and Aggie was sitting on the bank holding 
2 while she went through the various gestures. 
ag completed the lesson Hutchins went into the 
‘or red raspberries, leaving Tish still practicing in 
er with Aggie holding the rope. Happening to 
the line slipped out of her hand, and she had the 
ig experience of seeing Tish carried away by the 


. washing some clothing in the river a few yards 
ie stream when Tish came floating past. I shall 
mget her expression or my own sense of absolute 
ness. 

the canoe,” said Tish, “‘and follow. I’m heading 
id Eleven.” 
‘as quite calm, though pale; but, in her anxiety to 
above the water, she did what was almost a fatal 
ae pushed the life preserver lower down round her 
nd having shifted the floating center, so to speak, 
warning her head disappeared and her feet rose 
re 
‘time it looked as though she would drown in that 
; but Tish rarely loses her presence of mind. She 
knew at once what was wrong. So, though some- 
ndicapped by the position, she replaced the cork 
er her arms and emerged at last. 
shad started back into the woods for Hutchins; 
1 one thing and another, it was almost ten before 
arned together. Tish by that time was only a dot 
horizon through the binocular, having missed 
ileven, as she explained later, by the rope being 
na submerged log, which deflected her course. 
yer, except for a most unjust sense of irritation 
ad not drowned myself by following her in the 
‘ewas unharmed. We got her into the motor boat 
a blanket, and Aggie gave her some blackberry 
tonce. It was some time before her teeth ceased 
‘€ so she could speak. When she did it was to 
2 that she had made a discovery. 

a spy, all right!” she said. ‘And that Indian is 
' Neither of them saw me as I floated past. They 
{sland Eleven. Mr. McDonald wrote something 
it to the Indian. It wasn’t a letter or he’d have 
‘the boat. He didn’t even put it in an envelope, 
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so far as I could see. It’s prob- 
ably in cipher.” 

Well, we took her home, and 
she had a boiled egg at dinner. 

The rest of us had fish. It is 
one of Tish’s theories that fish 
should only be captured for food, 
and that all fish caught must 
be eaten. I do not know when I 
have seen fish come as easy. 
Perhaps it was the worms, which 
had grown both long and fat, so 
that one was too much for a 
hook; and we cut them with 
scissors, like tape or ribbon. 
Aggie and I finally got so sick of 
fish that while Tish’s head was 
turned we dropped in our lines 
without bait. But, evenat that, 
Aggie, reeling in her line to go 
home, caught a three-pound 
bass through the gills and could 
not shake it off. 

We tried to persuade Tish to 
lie down that afternoon, but she 
refused. 

“T’m not sick,”’she said, “even 
if you two idiots did try to drown 
me. And I’m on the track of 
something. If that was a letter, 
why didn’t he send it by the 
boat?” 

Just then her eye fell on the flagpole, and we followed 
her horrified gaze. The flag had been neatly cut away! 

Tish’s eyes narrowed. She looked positively dangerous; 
and within five minutes she had cut another flag out of 
the back breadth of the petticoat and flung it defiantly in 
the air. Who had cut away the signal—McDonald or the 
detective? We had planned to investigate the nameless 
lake that afternoon, Tish being like Colonel Roosevelt in 
her thirst for information, as well as in the grim pugnacity 
that is her dominant characteristic; but at the last minute 
she decided not to go. 

“You and Aggie go, Lizzie,” she said. “I’ve got some- 
thing on hand.” 

“Tish!”? Aggie wailed. 
something.” 

“Don’t be a fool!” Tish snapped. “You and Lizzie can 
carry the canoe across on your heads. I’ve seen pictures of 
it. It’s easy. And keep your eyes open for a wireless 
outfit. There’s one about, that’s sure!’ 

“Lots of good it will do to keep our eyes open,” I said 
with some bitterness, “with our heads inside the canoe!” 

We finally started and Hutchins went with us. It was 
Hutchins, too, who voiced the way we all felt when we had 
crossed the river and were preparing for what she called 
the portage. 

“She wants to get us out of the way, Miss Lizzie,’’ she 
said. ‘Can you imagine what mischief she’s up to?” 

“That is not a polite way to speak of Miss Tish, Hutch- 
ins,’”’ I said coldly. Nevertheless, my heart sank. 

Hutchins and I carried the canoe. It was a hot day and 
there was no path. Aggie, who likes a cup of hot tea at 
five o’clock, had brought along a bottle filled with tea, 


“You'll drown yourself or 


we 


a ae a 


Is m,’’ Mr. McDonald Said, ‘‘the Son of Poor But Honest Parents. All My Life I Have Been Obliged to Labor”’ 


“Bring Some Absorbent Cotton and Some Bandages. 
I Am Bieeding From a Hundred Wounds” 
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and a small basket 
containing sugar and 
cups. 

Personally I never 
had less curiosity 
about a lake. As a 
matter of fact I 
wished there was no 
lake. Twice—being 
obliged, as it were, 
to walk blindly and 
the canoe being ex- 
cessively heavy—I, 
who led the way, ran 
the front end of the 
thing against the 
trunk of a tree, and 
both Hutchins and I 
sat down violently 
under the canoe as a 
result of the impact. 

To add to the dis- 
comfort of the situ- 
ation Aggie declared 
that we were being 
followed by a bear, 
and at the same in- 
stant stepped into a 
swamp up to her 
knees. She became 
calm at once, with the 
calmness of despair. 

“Go and leave me, Lizzie!”? she said. “He is just 
behind those bushes. I may sink before he gets me—that’s 
one comfort.”’ 

Hutchins found a log and, standing on it, tried to pull 
her up; but she seemed firmly fastened. Aggie went quite 
white; and, almost beside myself, I poured her a cup of 
hot tea, which she drank. I remember she murmured 
Mr. Wiggins’ name, and immediately after she yelled that 
the bear was coming. 

It was, however, the detective who emerged from the 
bushes. He got Aggie out with one good heave, leaving 
both her shoes gone forever; and while she collapsed, 
whimpering, he folded his arms and stared at all of us 
angrily. ‘What sort of damnable idiocy is this?”’ he 
demanded in a most unpleasant tone. 

Aggie revived and sat upright. 

“That’s our affair, isn’t it?” said Hutchins curtly. 

“Not by a blamed sight!’ was his astonishing reply. 

“The next time I am sinking in a morass, let me sink,” 
Aggie said, with simple dignity. 

He did not speak another word, but gave each of us a 
glance of the most deadly contempt, and finished up with 
Hutchins. 

“What I don’t understand,” he said furiously, “is why 
you have to lend yourself to this senile idiocy. Because 
some old women choose to sink themselves in a swamp is 
no reason why you should commit suicide!” 

Aggie said afterward only the recollection that he had 
saved her life prevented her emptying the tea on him. I 
should hardly have known Hutchins. 

“Naturally,” she said in a voice thick with fury, “you 
are in a position to insult these ladies, and you do. But I 
warn you, if you intend to keep on, this swamp 
isnothing. We like it here. We may stay for 
months. I hope you have your life insured.” 

Perhaps we should have understoodit all then. 
Of course Charlie Sands, for whom I am writing 
this, will by this time, with his keen mind, com- 
prehend it all; but I assure you we suspected 
nothing. 

Howsimple, when you line it up: The country 
house and the garden hose; the detective, with 
no camp equipment; Mr. McDonald and the 
green canoe; the letter on the train; the red 
flag; the girl in the pink tam-o’-shanter—who 
has not yet appeared, but will shortly; Mr. 
McDonald’s incriminating list—also not yet, but 
soon. 

How inevitably they led to what Charlie Sands 
has called our crime! 

The detective, who was evidently very strong, 
only glared at her. Then he swung the canoe 
up on his head and, turning about, started back 
the way we had come. Though Hutchins and 
Aggie were raging, I was resigned. My neck was 
stiff and my shoulders ached. We finished our 
tea in silence and then made our way back to 
the river. 

The canoe was floating in the water and the 
red-headed man was sitting near, with his head 
in hishands. He did not glance up at us; and, 
still in silence, we got in and paddled home. 

I have now reached Tish’s adventure. It is 
not my intention in this record to defend Tish. 
She thought her conclusions were correct. 
Charlie Sands says she is like Shaw—she has 
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got a crooked point of view, but she believes she is seeing 
straight. And, after a while, if you look her way long 
enough you get'a sort of mental astigmatism. 

So I shall confess at once that, at the time, I saw nothing 
immoral in what she did that afternoon while we were 
having our adventure in the swamp. 

I was putting cloths wrung out of arnica and hot water 
on my neck when she came home, and Hutchins was bak- 
ing biscuit—she was a marvelous cook, though Aggie, who 
washed the dishes, objected to the number of pans she 
used. 

Tish ignored both my neck and the biscuits, and, 
marching up the bank, got her shotgun from the tent and 
loaded it. 

““We may be attacked at any time,” she said briefly; 
and, getting the binocular, she searched the river with a 
splendid sweeping glance. “At any time. Hutchins, take 
these glasses, please, and watch that we are not disturbed.” 

“T’m baking biscuit, Miss Letitia.” 

“Biscuit!” said Tish scornfully. ‘Biscuit in times like 
these?” 

She walked up to the camp stove and threw the oven 
door open; but, though I believe she had meant to fling 
them into the river, she changed her mind when she saw 
them. 

“Open a jar of honey, Hutchins,” she said, and closed 
the oven; but her voice was abstracted. “You can watch 
the river from the stove, Hutchins,” she went on. “Miss 
Aggie and Miss Lizzie and I must confer together.” 

So we went into the tent, and Tish closed and fas- 
tened it. 

“Now,” she said, “I’ve got the papers.” 

“Papers?” 

“The ones Mr. McDonald gave that Indian this morn- 
ing. I had an idea he’d still have them. You can’t hurry 
an Indian. I waited in the bushes until he went in swim- 
ming. Then I went through his pockets.” 

“Tish Carberry!” cried Aggie. 

“These are not times to be squeamish,” Tish said loftily. 
“T’m neutral, of course; but Great Britain has had this 
war forced on her and I’m going to see that she has a 
fair show. I’ve ordered all my stockings from the same 
shop in London, for twenty years, and squarer people never 
lived. Look at these—how innocent they look, until one 
knows!” 

She produced two papers from inside her waist. I must 
confess that, at first glance, I saw nothing remarkable. 

“The first one looks,” said Tish, “like a grocery order. 
It’s meant to look like that. It’s relieved my mind of one 
thing — McDonald’s got no wireless or he 
wouldn’+ be sending cipher messages by an 
Indian.” 

It was written on a page torn out of a pocket 
notebook and the page was ruled with an inch 
margin at the left. This was the document: 


1 Dozen eggs. 
20 Yards Fishing line. 

1 pkg. Needles—any thing to sew a button on. 
1 doz. A B C bass hooks. 
3 lbs. Meat—anything so it isn’t fish. 
1 bot. Ink for fountain pen. 

3 Tins sardines. 

1 Extractor. 


Well, I could not make anything of it; but, 
of course, I have not Tish’s mind. Aggie was 
almost as bad. 

““What’s an extractor?”’ she asked. 

“Bxactly!”’ said Tish. “What is an ex- 
tractor? Is the fellow going to pull teeth? No! 
He needed an BE; so he made up a word.” 

She ran her finger down the first letters of 
the second column. 

“1)-y-n-a-m-i-t-e!”’ she said triumphantly. 
“Didn’t I tell you?”’ 


Iv 


ELL, there it was—staring at us. I felt 

positively chilled. He looked so young 
and agreeable, and, as Aggie said, he had such 
nice teeth. And to know him for what he was— 
it was tragic! But that was not all. 

“Add the numbers!” said Tish. ‘Thirty- 
one—tons perhaps—of dynamite! And that’s 
only part,’”’said Tish. ‘‘Here’s the most dam- 
ning thing of all—a note to his accomplice!”’ 

[Damning is here used in the sense of con- 
demnatory. We are none of us addicted to 
profanity, though, as you may recall, when 
Aggie fell off the dock and lost her teeth she said 
“Damn!” That was, however, some time ago, 
and was more nervous explosion than oath.] 

We read the other paper, which had been in 
a sealed envelope, but without superscription. 
It is before me as I write, and I am copying it 
exactly: 

I shall have to see you. I’m going crazy! 
Don’t you realize that this isa matter of life and 
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death to me? Come to Island Eleven to-night, won*t you? 
*And give me a chance to talk, anyhow. Something has got 
to be done and done soon. I’m desperate! 


Aggie sneezed three times in sheer excitement; for any- 
one can see how absolutely incriminating the letter was. 
It was not signed, but it was in the same writing as the list. 

Tish, who knows something about everything, said the 
writing denoted an unscrupulous and violent nature. 

“The Y is especially vicious,” she said. ‘I wouldn’t 
trust a man who made a Y like that to carry a sick child to 
the doctor!” 

The thing, of course, was to decide at once what measures 
to take. The boat would not come again for two days, and 
to send a letter by it to the town marshal or sheriff, or 
whatever the official is in Canada who takes charge of 
spies, would be another loss of time. 

“ Just one thing,” said Tish. ‘‘I’ll plan this out and find 
some way to deal with the wretch; but I wouldn’t say any- 
thing to Hutchins. She’s a nice little thing, though she is a 
fool about a motor boat. There’s no use in scaring her.” 

For some reason or other, however, Hutchins was out of 
spirits that night. 

“T hope you’re not sick, Hutchins?”’ said Tish. 

“No, indeed, Miss Tish.” 

“You're not eating your fish.” 

“T’m sick of fish,’”’ she said calmly. ‘‘I’ve eaten so much 
fish that when I see a hook I have a mad desire to go and 
hang myself on it.” 

“Fish,” said Tish grimly, “is good for the brain. I do 
not care to boast, but never has my mind been so clear as 
it is to-night.” 

Now certainly, though Tish’s tone was severe, there was 
nothing in it to hurt the girl; but she got up from the 
cracker box on which she was sitting, with her eyes filled 
with tears. 

“Don’t mind me. I’m a silly fool,” she said, and went 
down to the river and stood looking out over it. 

It quite spoiled our evening. Aggie made her a hot lem- 
onade and, I believe, talked to her about Mr. Wiggins, and 
how, when he was living, she had had fits of weeping with- 
out apparent cause. But if the girl was in love, as we sur- 
mised, she said nothing about it. She insisted that it was 
too much fish and nervous strain about the Mebbe. 

“‘T never know,” she said, ‘‘when we start out whether 
we’re going to get back or be marooned and starve to 
death on some island.” 

Tish said afterward that her subconscious self must 
have taken the word marooned and played with it; for in 
ten minutes or so her plan popped into her head. 


About That Time the Wind Came Up and Tish Said She Could Not 
Make an Inch of Progress Toward Our Camp 
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““«Fyll-panoplied from the head of Jove,’ Li sie 


said. “Really, it is not necessary to think whethe 
has faith. The supermind does it all without effort, 
not dislike the young man; but I must do myc 


Tish’s plan was simplicity itself. We were to ste 


canoe. 

“Then we'll have him,” she finished. ‘The curren 
strong there for him to swim to the mainland.” 

“He might try it and drown,” Aggie objected. “f 
no spy, he’s somebody’s son.” 3 

“War is no time to be chicken-hearted,” Tish r 

I confess I ate little all that day. At noon Mr. M 
ald came and borrowed two eggs from us. 

“T’ve sent over to a store across country, by my 
guide, philosopher and friend,” he said, “‘for some tl} 
needed; but I dare say he’s reading Byron somewhe 
has forgotten it.” 

“Guide, philosopher and friend!”’ I caught Tish 
McDonald had written the Updike letter! MeDona 
meant to use our respectability to take him aero 
border! 

We gave him the eggs, but Tish said afterward s] 
not deceived for a moment. 

“The Indian has told him,” she said, ‘‘and he’s al 
our suspicions. Oh, he’s clever enough! ‘ Know the, 
mind and my own!’”’ she quoted from the Updike 
“¢T know Canada thoroughly.’ ‘My object is not m 
I should think not!” 

Tish stole the green canoe that night. She put on} 
preserver and we tied the end of the rope that Agg 
let slip to the canoe. The life preserver made it diffi 
paddle, Tish said, but she felt more secure. If she 
a rock and upset at least she would not drown; ¢ 
could start after her at dawn with the Mebbe. 

“T’]] be somewhere down the river,” she said, “a 
enough, most likely, unless there are falls.” : 

Hutchins watched in a puzzled way, for Tish d 
leave until dusk. ‘ 

“You’d better let me follow you with the launel 
Tish,” she said. ‘‘Just remember that if the cano 
you're tied to it.” ¥ 

“‘T’m on serious business to-night, Hutchins,” Ti 
ominously. ‘You are young, and I refuse to troub 
young mind; but your ears are sharp. If you he 
shooting get the boat and follow me.” al 

The mention of shooting made me very nervo 
watched Tish as long as we could see her; then were 
to the tent, and Aggie and I crocheted by the h 
lantern. Two hours went by. At eleven o’clock Ti 
not returned and Hutchins was in the 
boat, getting it ready to start. : 

“T like courage, Miss Lizzie,” she said 
‘but this thing of elderly women, wit! 
sort of bug, starting out at night in canoe 
strong for me. Hither she’s going tos 
night or I’m going home.” 

“Elderly nothing!” I said, with some 
“She is in the prime of life. Please rem 
Hutchins, that you are speaking of ye 
ployer. Miss Tish has no bug, as you ( 

““Oh, she’s rational enough,’ Hutel 
torted; ‘but she is a woman of one id 
that sort of person is dangerous.” 

I was breathless at her audacity. — 

“Comenow, Miss Lizzie,”’ she said, “I 
I help when I don’t know what is bei ng 
I’ve done my best up here to keep you ¢ 
able and restrain Miss Tish’s recklessné 
I ought to know something.” 

She was right; and, Tish or no Tis 
and there I told her. ‘She was more tl 
tonished. She sat in the motor boat, 
lantern at her feet, and listened. 

“T see,” she said slowly. ‘‘So the- 
McDonald is a spy and has sent for dj 
to destroy the railroad! And—an t 
haired man is a detective! How do yo 
he is a detective?” | 

I told her then about the note we had 
up from beside her in the train, and) 
she was so much interested she really 
quite thrilled. Ibrought the cipher grot 
and the other note down to her. 

“Tt’s quite convincing, isn’t it?” 8 
“‘And—and exciting! I don’t know Wi 
been so excited.” | 

She really was. Her cheeks were flu: 
looked exceedingly pretty. .: 

“The thing to do,” she said, ‘‘is to te 
alesson. He’s young. He mayn’t alwa 
had to stoop to such—such criminality 
can scare him thoroughly it might do 
of good.” 

I said I was afraid Tish took a mort 
view of things and would notify the autl 
And at that moment there came two ¢ 
shots—then silence. F 
(Continued on Page 30) 


| 


‘HOES of the Monday night dinner reached 
me the following day. The affair had passed 
pleasantly enough, the members of the 
tian set conducting themselves quite as persons 
tattered, with the exception of the Klondike 
i herself, who, I gathered, had descended to a 
of most indecorous liveliness considering who 
est of honor was. She had not only played and 
1ose noisy native folk songs of hers, but she had, 
ted, conducted herself with a certain facetious 
tity toward his lordship. 
ary now and then,’ said Cousin Egbert, my 
al informant, ‘“‘she’d whirl in and josh the Cap 
‘the place about them funny whiskers he wears. 
d him out and out he’d just got to lose them.” 
»cking rudeness!’ I exclaimed. 
sure, sure!” he agreed, yet without indigna- 
And the Cap just hated her for it—you could 
t by the way he looked at her. Oh, he hates 
iething terrible. He just can’t bear the sight 


urally enough,” I observed, though there had 
1 undercurrent to his speech that I thought 
quite a littleodd. His accents were queerly 
Had I not known him too well I should have 
: him trying to be deep. I recalled his other 
that Mrs. Effie was seeing which way a cat 
ap, and that the Klondike person would hand 
es of the North Side set a lemon squash. I put 
1 down as childish prattle and said as much 
Wixer later in the day as she had a dish of tea 
ill. 
_Sour-Dough’s right,” she observed. “That 
‘ hates the sight of her—can’t bear to look at 
nute.’”’ But she, too, intoned the thing queerly. 
_ putting pressure to bear on her,” I said. 
i said the Mixer; and then, “Hum!” 
rly. 

this news, however, it was plain as a pillar box 
ags were going badly with his lordship’s effort 

e the Honorable George from his entanglement. 
nan, doubtless with his compromising letters, 
tholding out for a stiffish price; she would think 
rth noend. And plainly again his lordship had 

ff his mask; was unable longer to conceal his 
for her. This, to be sure, was more in accord- 

i his character as I had long observed it. If he 
rit was like him to show it when he looked at her. 
he was quite like that with almost anyone. I 
‘owever, that diplomacy might still save us all 
, nasty row. 

‘Telief, when the pair appeared for tea that aiter- 
sight no longer causing the least sensation—I saw 
‘ordship must have returned to his first or diplo- 
nner. Doubtless he still hated her, but one would 
e suspected it from his manner of looking at her. 
0 say that he looked at her another way. The 
way, infact. He was being subtle in the extreme. 
‘it must have been her wretched levity regarding 
that had goaded him into the exhibitions of 
ted by Cousin Egbert and the Mixer. Unques- 
us lordship may be goaded in no time if one delib- 
ts about it. At the time, doubtless, he had sliced 
t two, as one might say, but now he was back 
confess I was not a little sorry for the creature, 
there so smartly taken in by his effusive manner. 
aving her on in the most obvious way, and she, 
2, taking it all quite seriously. Prime it was, 
onsidering the creature’s designs; and I again 
that in all the years of my association with his 
. had never suspected what a topping sort he 
at this game. His mask was now perfect. It 
adeed, Cousin Egbert’s simple but telling phrase 
' Honorable George: “He looks at her!” It 
‘have been said of his lordship with the utmost 
te to any but those in the know. 

began, quite as had the first, the second week of 
ip’s stay among us. Knowing he had booked a 
alized that results of some sort must soon ensue. 
ire he was putting on the woman must begin to 
this was the extreme of the encouragement I was 
er the Belknap-Jacksons. Both he and his wife 
Ourse, in a bit of a state. Nor could I blame 
th an earl for house guest they must be content 
a glimpse of him at odd moments. Rather a 
tor they were finding it. 

ship’s conferences with the woman were unabated. 
secluded with her at her own establishment he 
abroad with her in her trap or in the car of 
ackson. The owner, however, no longer drove 
fe had never taken another chance. And well 
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The Honorable George Stared Up at its Chaffing Signboard 


I knew these activities of his lordship’s were being basely 
misconstrued by the gossips. 

“The Cap is certainly some queener,’”’ remarked Cousin 
Egbert, which perhaps reflected the view of the deceived 
public at this time, the curious term implying that his lord- 
ship was by way of being a bit of a dog. But calm I 
remained under these aspersions, counting upon a clean-cut 
vindication of his lordship’s methods when he should have 
got the woman where he wished her. 

I remained, I repeat, serenely confident that a signal tri- 
umph would presently crown his lordship’s subtly planned 
attack. And then at midweek I was rudely shocked to the 
suspicion that not all might be going well with his plan. I 
had not seen the pair for a day, and when they did appear 
for their tea I instantly detected a profound change in their 
mutual bearing. His lordship still looked at the woman, 
but the raillery of their past meetings had gone. Too plainly 
something momentous had occurred. Even the woman 
was serious. Had they fought to the last stand? Had she 
been too much for him? I mean to say was the Honorable 
George cooked? 

I now recalled that I had observed an almost similar 
change in the latter’s manner. His face wore a look of 
wildest gloom that might have been mitigated perhaps by 
a proper trimming of his beard, but even then it would 
have been remarked by those who knew him well. I 
divined, I repeat, that something momentous had now 
occurred and that the Honorable George was one not least 
affected by it. 

Rather a sleepless night I passed, wondering fearfully 
if after all his lordship had been unable to extricate 
the poor chap from this sordid entanglement. Had the 
creature held out for too much? Had she refused to 
compromise? Would there be one of those appalling legal 
things which our best families so often suffer, if the victim 
were to cut off home? 

Nor was my trepidation allayed by the cryptic remark 
of Mrs. Judson as I passed her at her tasks in the pantry 
that morning. 

“A prince in his palace not too good—that’s what I 
said!” 

She shot the thing at me with a manner suspiciously near 
to flippaney. I sternly demanded her meaning. 

“T mean what I mean,” she retorted, shutting her lips 
upon it in a definite way she has. Well enough I knew the 
import of her uncivil speech, but I resolved not to bandy 


words with her because in my position it would be 

undignified; because, further, of an unfortunate 

effect she has upon my temper at such times. 
“She’s being terrible careful about her associates,” 
she presently went on—with a most irritating effect of 
addressing only herself—‘‘nothing at all but just dukes 
and earls and lords day in and day out!” 

Too often when the woman seems to wish it she con- 
trives to get me in motion, as the American saying is. 

“And it is deeply to be regretted,” I replied with 
dignity, ‘‘that other persons must say less of themselves 
if put to it.” 

Well she knew what I meant. Despite my previous 
clear warning she had more than once accepted small 
gifts from the cattle persons, Hank and Buck, and had 
even been seen brazenly in public with them at a cinema 
palace. One with a more suspicious nature than mine 
might have guessed that she conducted herself thus for 
the specific purpose of enraging me, but lam glad to say 
that no nature could be more free than mine from vulgar 
jealousy, and I spoke now from the mere wish that she 
should more carefully guard her reputation. As before, 
she exhibited a surprising meekness under this rebuke, 
though I uneasily wondered if there might not be guile 
beneath it. 

“Can I help it,” she asked, “if they like to show me 
attentions? I guess I’ma free woman.” She lifted her 
head to observe a glass she had polished. Her eyes were 
curiously lighted. She had this way of embarrassing 
me. And invariably, moreover, she aroused all that is 
evil in my nature against the two cattle persons, espe- 
cially the Buck one, actually on another occasion pro- 
fessing admiration for his wavy chestnut hair! I saw 
now that I could not trust myself to speak of the fellow. 
I took up another matter. 

“That baby of yours is too horribly fat,” I said sud- 
denly. I had long meant to put this to her. “It’s too 
fat. It eats too much!” 

To my amazement the creature was transformed into 
a vixen. 

“It—it! Too fat! You call my boy ‘it’ and say he’s 
toofat! Don’tyoudare! What doesacreature like you 
know of babies? Why, you wouldn’t even kno i 

But the thing was too painful. Let her angry words 

be forgotten. Suffice to say, she permitted herself to 

cry out things that might have given grave offense to 
one less certain of himself than I. Rather chilled I admit 
I was by her frenzied outburst. I was shrewd enough to 
see instantly that anything in the nature of a criticism of 
her offspring must be led up to rather; perhaps couched 
in less direct phrases than I had chosen. Fearful I was that 
she would burst into another torrent of rage, but to my 
amazement she all at once smiled. 

“What a fool lam!” she exclaimed. “ Kidding me, were 
you? Trying to make me mad about the baby? Well, I’ll 
give you good. You did it. Yes, sir; I never would have 
thought you had a kidding streak in you, old glum face!’’ 

“Little you know me,’ I retorted, and quickly withdrew, 
for I was then more embarrassed than ever; and besides 
there were other and graver matters forward to depress 
and occupy me. 

In my fitful sleep of the night before I had dreamed 
vividly that I saw the Honorable George being dragged, 
shackled, to the altar. I trust I am not superstitious, but 
the vision had remained with me in all its tormenting 
detail. A veiled woman had grimly awaited him as he 
struggled with his uniformed captors. I mean to say he 
was being hustled along by two constables. 

That day, let me now put down, was to be a day of the 
most fearful shocks that a man of rather sensitive nervous 
organism has ever been called upon to endure. There are 
now lines in my face that I make no doubt showed then for 
the first time. ; 

And it was a day that dragged interminably, so that I 
became fair off my head with the suspense of it, feeling that 
at any moment the worst might happen. For hours I saw 
no one with whom I could consult. Once I was almost 
moved to call up Belknap-Jackson, so intolerable was this 
menacing uncertainty; but this, I knew, bordered on hys- 
teria and I restrained the impulse with an iron will. 

But I wretchedly longed for a sight of Cousin Egbert or 
the Mixer, or even of the Honorable George; some one to 
assure me that my horrid dream of the night before had 
been a baseless fabric, as the saying is. The very absence 
of these people and of his lordship was in itself ominous. 

Nervously I kept to a post at one of my windows where 
I could survey the street. And here at midday I sustained 
my first shock. Terrific it was. His lordship had emerged 
from the chemist’s across the street. He paused a moment, 
as if to recall his next mission, then walked briskly off. 
And this is what I had been stupefied to note: He was 
clean shaven. The Brinstead side whiskers were gone! 
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Whiskers that had 
been worn in pre- 
cisely that fashion 
by a tremendous 
line of the earls of 
Brinstead! And 
the tenth of his 
line had abandoned 
them. As well, I 
thought, could he 
have defaced the 
Brinstead arms. 

It was plain asa 
pillar box indeed. 
The woman had 
our family at her 
mercy, and she 
would show no Va. 
mercy. My heart 
sank as I pictured 
the Honorable 
George in her toils. 
My dream had 
been prophetic. 
Then I reflected 
that this very cir- 
cumstance of his 
lordship’s having 
pandered to her 
lawless whim about 
his beard would go 
to show he had not 
yet given up the 
fight. If the thing 
were hopeless I 
knew he would 
have seen her— 
dashed—before he 
would have relinquished it. There plainly was still hope for 
poor George. Indeed his lordship might well have planned 
some splendid coup; this defacement would be a part of 
his strategy, suffered in anguish for his ultimate triumph. 
Quite cheered I became at this thought. I still scanned 
the street crowd for some one who could acquaint me with 
developments I must have missed. 

But then a moment later came the call by telephone of 
Belknap-Jackson. I answered it, though with little hope 
other than to hear more of his unending complaints about 
his lordship’s negligence. Startled instantly I was, how- 
ever, for his voice was stranger than I had known it even in 
moments of his acutest distress. Hoarse it was and his 
words alarming but hardly intelligible. 

“Heard? . My God! Heard? . . Mar- 
riage! Marriage!’’ But here he broke off into the most 
appallinglaughter—the blood-curdling laughter ofa chained 
patient in a madhouse. Hardly could I endure it and grate- 
ful I was when I heard the line close. Even when he 
attempted vocables he had sounded quite like an inferior 
recordonaphonographicmachine. ButI had heard enough 
to leave me aghast. Beyond doubt now the very worst had 
come upon our family. His lordship’s tremendous sacrifice 
would have been all in vain. Marriage! The Honorable 
George was done for. Better had it been the typing girl, I 
bitterly reflected. Her father had at least been a curate! 

Thankful enough I now was for the luncheon-hour rush; 
I could distract myself from the appalling disaster. That 
day I took rather more than my accustomed charge of the 
serving. I chatted with our business chaps, recommending 
the joint in the highest terms; drawing corks; seeing that 
the relish was abundantly stocked at every table. I was 
striving to forget. 

Mrs. Judson alone persisted in reminding me of the 
impending scandal. ‘A prince in his palace,’”’ she would 
maliciously murmur as I encountered her. I think she 
must have observed that I was bitter, for she at last spoke 
quite amiably of our morning’s dust-up. 

“You certainly got my goat,” she said in the quaint 
American fashion, ‘‘telling me little No-no was too 
fat. You had me going there for a minute, thinking you 
meant it!”’ 

The creature’s name was Albert, yet she persisted in call- 
ing it ‘‘No-no” because the child itself would thus falsely 
declare its name upon being questioned, having in some 
strange manner gained this impression. It was another 
matter I meant to bring to her attention, but at this crisis 
I had no heart for it. 

My crowd left. Iwas again alone, to muse bitterly upon 
our plight. Still I scanned the street, hoping for a sight of 
Cousin Egbert, who, I fancied, would be informed as to the 
wretched details. Instead, now, I saw the Honorable 
George. He walked on the opposite side of the thorough- 
fare, his manner of dejection precisely what I should have 
expected. Followed closely as usual he was by the Judson 
cur. A spirit of desperate mockery seized me. I called 
to Mrs. Judson, who was gathering glasses from a table. 
I indicated the pair. 

“Mr. Barker,” I said, “is dogging his footsteps.” I 
mean to say I uttered the words in the most solemn 


“Yes, SoursDough’s 
Right. That Earl 
Just Hates the 

Sight of Her’’ 
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manner. Little the woman 
knew that one may often be 
moved in the most distressing 
moments to a jest of thissort. 
She laughed heartily, being 
of quick discernment. And 
thus jauntily did I carry my 
knowledge of the lowering 
cloud. But I permitted my- 
self no further sallies of that 
sort. Istayed expectantly by 
the window, and I dare say 
my bearing would have de- 
ceived the most alert. I was 
steadily calm. The situation 
called precisely for that. 

The hours sped darkly and 
my fears mounted. In sheer 
desperation, at length, I had 
myself put through to 
Belknap-Jackson. To my 
astonishment he seemed quite 
revived, though in a state 
of feverish gayety. He fair 
bubbled: 

“ Just leaving this moment 
with his lordship to gather 
upsome friends. Wemeet at 
your place. Yes, yes—all the 
uncertainty is past. Better 
set up that largest table— 
rather a celebration.” 

Almost more confusing it 
was than his former message, 
which had been confined to 
calls upon his Maker and to 
maniac laughter. Was he, I 
wondered, merely making 
the best of it? Had he resolved to beadead sportsman? A 
few moments later he discharged his lordship at my door 
and drove rapidly on—only a question of time it is when he 
will be had heavily for damages due to his reckless driving. 

His lordship bustled in with a cheerfulness that stag- 
gered me. He, too, was gay—almost debonair. A gar- 
denia was in his lapel. He was vogue to the last detail in a 
form-fitting gray morning suit that had all the style essen- 
tials. Almost it seemed as if three valets had been needed 
to groom him. He briskly rubbed his hands. 

“Biggest table—people. Tea, that sort of thing. Have 
a go of champagne, too, what, what! Beard off, much 
younger appearing?. Of course, course! Trust women 
those matters. Tea cake, toast, crumpets, marmalade— 
things like that. Plenty champagne. Not happen every 
day, ha, ha!’’ ' 

To my acute distress he here thumbed me in the ribs 
and laughed again. Was he, too, I wondered, madly 
resolved to be a dead sportsman in the face of the unavoid- 
able? Isought to edge in a discreet word of condolence, for 
I knew that between us there 
need be no pretense. 

“T know you did your best, 
sir,” I observed. ‘And I was 
never quite free of a fear that the 
woman would prove too many 
for us. I trust the Honorable 
George a 

But I had said as much as he 
would let me. He interrupted 
me with his thumb again, and 
on his face was what in a lesser 
person I should unhesitatingly 
have called a leer. 

“You dog, you! Woman 
prove too many for us, what, 
what! Dare say you knew what 
to expect. Silly old George! 
Though how she could ever 
have fancied the juggins 

I was about to remark that 
the creature had, of course, 
played her game from entirely 
sordid motives, and I should 
doubtless have ventured to ap- 
plaud the game spirit in which 
he was taking the blow. But be- 
fore I could shape my phrases 
on this delicate ground Mrs. 
Effie, the Senator and Cousin 
Egbert arrived. They some- 
what formally had the air of be- 
ing expected. Allofthemrushed 
upon his lordship with an exces- 
sive manner. Apparently they 
were all to be dead sportsmen 
together. And then Mrs. Effie 
called me aside. 

“You can do me a favor,” she 
began. ‘‘About the wedding 
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breakfast and reception. Dear Kate’s place is s¢ 
It wouldn’t do. There’ll be a crush, of course. IT’ 
the loveliest idea for it—our own house. You knoy 
delighted we’d be. The earl has been so charmi 
everything has turned out so splendidly. Oh, I'd 
do them this little parting kindness. Use your 
like a good fellow, won’t you, when the thing is sug 
“Only too gladly,” I responded, sick at heart, an 
returned to the group. Well I knew her motive: sh 
by way of getting even with the Belknap-Jacksons, | 
Cousin Egbert in his American fashion would put 
was trying to pass them a bison. But I was willin: 
she should house the dreadful affair. The more p 
better, thought I. 
A moment later Belknap-Jackson’s car appeared ai 
door, now discharging the Klondike woman, 
escorted by the Mixer and by Mrs. Belknap-Jac 
latter at least, I had thought, would show more prin 
But she had buckled atrociously, quite as had her hu: 
who had quickly, almost merrily, followed them 
was increased gayety as they seated themselves abo 
large table, a silly noise of pretended felicitation 
calamity that not even the tenth Earl of Brinstea¢ 
been able to avert. And then Belknap-Jackson bee 
me aside. 
“T want your help; old chap, in case it’s neede 
began. 
“The wedding breakfast and reception?” I said 
cynically. { 
“You’ve thought of it? Good! Her own placei 
small. Crowd of course. And it’s rather prope 
place, too, his lordship having been our house gue 
see? Use what influence you have. The affair y 
rather widely commented on, even the New York 
I dare say.”’ , 
“Count upon me,” I answered blandly, even | 
promised Mrs. Effie. Disgusted I was. Let the 
each other about over the wretched honor. They 
be dead sportsmen if they chose, but I was no 
resolved that for myself I should make not a bit of] 
The creature might trick poor George into a marmi 
I for one would not affect to regard it as othe 
blight upon our house. I was just on the point o} 
that the victim himself might have cut off to v 
parts when I saw him enter. By the other membe 
party he was hailed with cries of delight, though h 
air was finely honest, being dejected in the extre 
was dressed as regrettably as usual, this time in 
two lounge suits. q 
As he joined those at the table I constrained m 
serve the champagne. Senator Floud arose with 
ming glass. : 
“My friends,” he began in his public-speaking 
“let us remember that Red Gap’s lossis England’s 
the future Countess of Brinstead!”’ 
To my astonishment this appalling breach of gi 
was received with the loudest applause, nor 
lordship the least clamorous of them. I mean t 
chap had a 
as wished 
lordship 
directly pi 
was beyol 
walked te 
thest wi 
stood a | 
gazing p 
out; I wis! 
away fron 
false sh 
they not 
absence — 
and calle 
Monstrous 
desired t 
the happil 
groom. 
they wer 
me too I2 
they quit 
now with 
and thing 
to pass It 
Senator 
seemed 
me with | 
he prop 
toast, +0 
happy man 
ge b fo) 
thinkBill 
ing to th 
remarke 
Egbert. 
“e Eh 
claimed, 
this out 
strange 


d old George!” exclaimed his lordship. “Owe it all 
Id juggins, what, what!” 

Klondike person spoke. I heard her voice as a bell 

through breakers at sea. I mean to say I was now 


to old George,”’ said she. 


ee oor “To old Ruggles!” 
uggles! 


promptly cried the Senator, and they 


OF indeed I was. Again in my eventful career I 
f tremble; I knew not what I should say, my 
tire being quite gone. I had received a crumpler 
» sort—but what sort? 

leeve was touched. I turned blindly as in a night- 
the Hobbs cub who was my vestiaire was handing 
evening paper. I took it from him, staring—star- 
Imy knees grew weak. Across the page in clarion 
8 the unbelievable words: 


ITISH PEER WINS AMERICAN BRIDE 


WSHIP, TENTH EARL OF BRINSTEAD, TO WED ONE 
OF RED Gap’s FAIR DAUGHTERS 


ands so shook that in quick subterfuge I dropped 
t, then stooped for it, trusting to control myself 
‘again raised my face. Mercifully the others were 
by the journal. It was seized from me, passed 
ad to hand, the in- 
words read aloud 
1 in turn. They 
‘it! 
zing chaps, your 
en!’’ Thus the 
arl of Brinstead, 
‘pinched myself 
‘to bring back my 
omb. “Speedy 
i, what, what! 
qew it myself till 
; She would and 
dn’t.” 
nk you knew,” 
ady. Stricken as 
ited that she eyed 
strangely, quite 
felt some decent 
wr him. 
iage is serious,” 
he Mixer. 
iblame her, don’t 
her—swear I 
eturned his lord- 
2w days to think 
juite right, quite 
+t to know their 
S, my word!”’ 
‘their attention 
mercifully di- 
’m me my own 
‘painful degrees 
its stability. I 
ay I am not the 
itt, but if I were 
uld have keeled 
\y first sight of 
ial. But now I 
overed my glass 
igne and drained it. Rather pigged it a bit, I 
idly needing a stimulant I was, to be sure. 
»w discussed details; the ceremony, that sort 


I Had Caught Her Eyes. 
They Brimmed With 
Understanding 


a registrar quickest way,” said his lordship. 
ase! Church of course!” rumbled the Mixer 
sarily. 

30, then,” assented his lordship. “Get me the 
1e parish—a vicar, a curate, something of that 


the breakfast and reception,” suggested Mrs. 
i meaning glance at me before she turned to the 
course, dearest, your own tiny nest would never 
1ost of friends ——” 

ver noticed,” said the other quickly. “It’s 
med big enough,” she added in pensive tones 
Owncast eyes. 

large enough by half,” put in Belknap-Jackson. 
tming little home nook, but worlds too small for 
l-wishers.” With a glance at me he narrowed 
friendly calculation. “I’m somewhat puzzled 
‘pose we see what the capable Ruggles has to 


ggles suggest something by all means,” cried 


Say they both quite thought they knew what 
gest, but it was nothing of the sort. The situa- 
tirely changed. Quite another sort of thing it 
ty I resolved to fling them both aside. I, too, 
dead sportsman. 
dout to suggest,”’ I remarked, “that my place 
Y One at all suitable for the breakfast and 
-€an promise that the affair will go off smartly.” 
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The two had looked up with such radiant expectation at 
my opening words and were so plainly in a state at my 
conclusion that I dare say the future Countess of Brinstead 
at once knew what. She flashed thema look, then eyed me 
with a quick understanding. 

“Great!” she exclaimed in a hearty American manner. 
“Then that’s settled,” she continued briskly as both 
Belknap-Jackson and Mrs. Effie would have interposed. 
“Ruggles shall do everything; take it off our shoulders— 
ices, flowers, invitations.” 

“The invitation list will need 
remarked Belknap-Jackson with 
at me. 

“But you just called him the capable Ruggles,” insisted 
the fiancée. “We shall leave it all to him. How many will 
you ask, Ruggles?” Her eyes flicked from mine to Belknap- 
Jackson. 

“Quite almost every one,” 

“Fine,” she said. 

“Ripping,” said his lordship. 

“His lordship will, of course, wish a best man,’ 
gested Belknap-Jackson. “I should be only too glad 

“You're going to suggest Ruggles again,” cried the lady. 
“Just the man for it! You’re quite right. Why, we owe it 
all to Ruggles, don’t we?” 


great care, of course,” 
a quite savage glance 


I answered firmly. 


sug- 


” 


She here beamed upon his lordship. Belknap-Jackson 
wore an expression of the keenest disrelish. 

“Of course, course!” replied his lordship. ‘Dashed good 
man, Ruggles. Owe it all to him, what, what!” 

I fancy in the cordial excitement of the moment he was 
quite sincere. As to her ladyship I am to this day unable 
to still a faint suspicion that she was having me on. True, 
she owed it all to me. But I hadn’t a bit meant it, and well 
she knew it. Subtle she was, I dare say, but bore me no 
malice, though she was not above setting Belknap-Jackson 
back a pace or two each time he had moved up, as I noted 
with satisfaction. 

A final toast was drunk and my guests drifted out. 
Belknap-Jackson again glared savagely at me as he went, 
but Mrs. Effie rather outglared him. Even I should hardly 
have cared to face her at that moment. 

And I was still in a high state of muddle. It was all 
beyond me. Had his lordship, I wondered, too seriously 
taken my careless words about American equality? Of 
course I had meant them to apply only to those stopping 
on in the States. 

Cousin Egbert lingered to the last, rather with a troubled 
air of wishing to consult me. When I at length came up 
with him he held the journal before me, indicating lines in 
the article—‘“‘relict of an Alaskan capitalist, now for some 
years one of Red Gap’s social favorites.” 

“Read that there,” he commanded grimly. Then witha 
terrific earnestness I had never before remarked in him: 
“Say, listen here, I better go round right off and mix it up 
with that fresh guy. What’s he hinting around at by that 
there word ‘relict’? Why,say,she was married to him ‘i 

I hastily corrected his preposterous interpretation of the 
word, much to his relief. 


tk now suffused me. 
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I was still in my precious state of muddle. Mrs. Judson 
took occasion to flounce by me in her work of clearing the 
table. 

“A prince in his palace,” she taunted. 

I laughed in a lofty manner. 

“Why, you poor thing, I’ve known it all for some days,” 
I said. 

“Well, I must say you’re the deep one if you did—never 
letting on ” she returned, unable to repress a glance 
of admiration as she moved off. 

I stood where she had left me, meditating profoundly. 


XX 


ee days later at high noon was solemnized the marriage 
of his lordship to the woman whom, without a bit mean- 
ing to, I had so curiously caused to enter his life. The day 
was for myself so crowded with emotions that it returns in 
rather a jumble—patches of incidents; little floating clouds 
of memory, some meaningless, and one at least to be 
significant to my last day. 

The affair was had in our most nearly smart church. It 
was only a Methodist church, but I took pains to assure 
myself that a ceremony performed by its curate would be 
legal. -I seem still to hear the organ strains of The Voice 
That Breathed Through Eden, as we neared the altar; also 

the Mixer’s rumbling whis- 
per about a lost handker- 
chief which she apparently 
found herself needing at 
that moment. 

The responses of bride 
and groom were unhesitat- 
ing, even firm. Her lady- 
ship, I thought, had never 
appeared to better advan- 
tagethanin thepearl-tinted 
lusterless going-away gown 
shehad chosen. Asalways, 
she had finely known what 
to put on her head. 

Senator Floud, despite 
Belknap-Jackson’s sugges- 
tion of himself for the office, 
had been selected to give 
away the bride, as the say- 
ing is. He performed his 
function with dignity, 
though I recall being seized 
with horror when the mo- 
mentcame; almost certain 
I am he restrained himself 
with difficulty from making 
a sort of a speech. 

The Methodist Church 
was thronged. I had seen 
to that. Ihad told herlady- 
ship that Ishould ask quite 
almost every one, and this 
I had done, squarely in the 
face of Belknap-Jackson’s 
pleading that discretion be 
used. For a great white 
light, as one might say, had 
I had 

seen that the moment was 
come when the warring factions of Red Gap should be 
reunited. A Bismarck I felt myself indeed. That I acted 
ably was later to be seen. 

Even for the wedding breakfast, which occurred directly 
after the ceremony, I had shown myself a dictator in the 
matter of guests. Covers were laid in my room for seventy, 
and among these were included not only the members of 
the North Side set and the entire Bohemian set, but many 
worthy persons not hitherto socially existent who yet had 
been friends or well-wishers of the bride. 

I am persuaded to confess that in a few of these instances 
I was not above a snarky little wish to correct the social 
horizon of Belknap-Jackson; to make it more broadly 
accord, as I may say, with the spirit of American equality 
for which their forefathers bled and died on the battlefields 
of Boston, New York and Vicksburg. 

Not the least of my reward, then, was to see his eye- 
brows more than once eloquently rise, as when the cattle 
persons, Hank and Buck, appeared in suits of decent black, 
or when the driver chap, Pierce, entered with his quite 
obscure mother on his arm, or when arrived a few other 
cattle and horse persons with whom the Honorable George 
had palled up during his process of going in for America. 

This laxity I felt that the Earl of Brinstead and his bride 
could amply afford, while for myself I had roundly deter- 
mined that Red Gap should thenceforth be without sets. I 
mean to say having frankly taken up America, I was at 
last resolved to do it whole-heartedly. If I could not take 
up the whole of it I would not take upapart. Quite instine- 
tively I had chosen the slogan of our chamber of com- 
merce: “Don’t Knock—Boost; and Boost All Together.” 
Rudely worded though it is, I had seen it to be sound in 
spirit. (Continued on Page 25) 
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Boosting Our Credit 


N JANUARY three million dollars of gold was shipped 

from Shanghai to San Francisco for the account of a 
New York bank. This, we believe, is the first movement of 
gold on any important scale from China to America, for 
London is China’s international banker, and debts due in 
this country have heretofore been paid by drafts on the 
English capital. In the same week arrangements were 
announced for the shipment of French gold to New York, 
and the Russian Government established a credit of twenty- 
five million dollars with Morgan and Company. 

For some time things of that sort have been occurring 
until nearly every important country has opened a bank 
account here, either by shipment of gold or by securing 
credit from syndicates of American banks. They are, of 
course, purchasing foodstuffs, army supplies, and so on, 
from us in large quantities and must have ready means of 
making payments. But in the past payments for such 
purchases would usually have been made by London draft, 
and the establishment of direct credits in this country on 
an extensive scale is an innovation. 

For three months last fall there was no big banking 
center outside of America in which a foreigner’s credit 
was immediately available. In London, Paris, Vienna, 
Rome, and so on, there were moratoriums, and in Berlin 
what amounted to the same thing, so far as concerned a 
foreign bill of exchange. One might have had any amount 
of money owing to him in any of those capitals and yet 
have been unable to collect a dollar. 

Renewal of European moratoriums is improbable, but 
by no means impossible while the war lasts. No such 
unpleasant contingency attaches to a bank balance in this 
country. A credit in the United States looks more attrac- 
tive than ever before. European investment markets are 
still closed to foreign applicants and will no doubt remain 
so indefinitely. 

The New York investment market is restricted, but still 
the freest in the world. That also will eventually help 
Uncle Sam’s position as an international banker. 


Where to Find Trade 


Oa trade with South America suffered more propor- 
tionately last year than that of any other grand divi- 
sion of the globe. It decreased more than one-third, while 
our exports to Europe fell off only fifteen per cent. The 
explanation is found mostly, of course, in the poor general 
conditions down there throughout the year. There was 
depression before the war, and war brought rather acute 
demoralization. No amount of enthusiasm for trade 
expansion will bring trade with a customer who simply 
is not in a position to buy. Our sales to Canada decreased 
more than twenty per cent as compared with the year 
before, for 1914 was a period of business reaction in the 
Dominion. 

It is noteworthy, on the other hand, that the steadiest 
big trade we had during the year was with England and 
France. Physical obstacles in the shape of British cruisers 
prevented Germany from buying of us during the last five 
months of the year, so our exports to that country were cut 
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about in half. But in spite of a big loss in cotton exports 
we sold England and France just about as much in 1914 as 
in 1913. There was a big difference in the items, of course, 
but the aggregates were nearly the same. The first place 
to look for foreign—or any other—trade is where the 
biggest buying capacity is. , 


The Competing Jitney 


HE strange word “‘jitney” has become of quite poign- 

ant importance on the Pacific Coast. Some etymolo- 
gists hold that it is of Japanese origin; others that it is 
merely a slang term for a nickel, originating in sporting 
circles. It means an automobile—generally a low-priced 
five-passenger touring car—which operates over a fixed 
route in competition with the street cars, carrying pas- 
sengers for five cents a head. There are said to be over a 
thousand jitneys in Los Angeles alone, whose receipts 
average six to seven dollars a day. Traction people there 
place the loss in street railway revenue above a million 
dollars a year and naturally want the competition sup- 
pressed. In San Francisco jitneys are said to cost one 
trolley line over two hundred dollars a day. The bank- 
ruptcy of a weak line is attributed to jitney competition. 
Meanwhile, jitney owners have organized for mutual 
defense and from deep trenches defy the traction forces to 
bring on their forty-two centimeter guns. 

This is what often happens when a firmly established 
industry, with an immense capital investment, is assailed 
by an innovation. But the remarkable thing is that auto- 
mobiles should be able to compete with street cars at all. 
Only twenty years ago an automobile was a rare and 
expensive luxury. Now dependable cars are so cheap and 
can be operated at so low a cost that carrying four passen- 
gers at five cents a head, or twenty cents a load, over 
considerable distances is profitable—at least in Los 
Angeles, where there is fine pavement and open weather 
all the year round. The rule is that the newest thing grows 
fastest. Within a generation the newer electrical traction 
has developed much faster than the older steam traction, 
and gasoline traction faster still. 


A Dog With a Bad Name 


Apes years ago a Wall Street house promoted and 
floated a combination of farm-machinery makers. 
There were the usual encouraging statements as to the 
combination’s condition and outlook. That sort of thing 
being much in vogue then, the shares were readily taken by 
investors, both the preferred and common stock selling 
above par. Since then the combination has been sadly 
wabbling down to one misfortune after another, until 
recently it went into bankruptcy, the preferred stock 
selling at nine dollars a share and the common at one dol- 
lar and twelve cents. It was, of course, only a case of poor 
information, poor judgment and poor luck; yet these con- 
ditions must add somewhat to the number of persons 
scattered round the country who get black in the face 
when you say Wall Street to them. 


The Final Answer 


HIS great stir in Europe naturally provokes refer- 

ence to other big commotions. We find some observers 
comparing it with the French Revolution and hopefully 
expecting it to be accompanied by a like change in human 
institutions and the complexion of human thought. But 
the really comparable date seems to be 1815 rather than 
1789. No liberal aspirations and no questioning of old insti- 
tutions inspired this disturbance. The case is exactly the 
opposite. This is the overthrow of liberal thought and the 
vehement reaffirmation of the old order. It takes its 
sanction from Frederick the Great, not from Voltaire and 
Rousseau. The only authority which it questions is that 
of the newest, most free and humane ideas. Everything 
uplooking in Europe it has clouted over the head. 

On the surface 1815 is the comparable date, and this 
is revolution downward, with social progress set back for 
another twenty years, as it was then. Effective revolution 
usually begins with a square meal. The poverty of Europe 
after this war will be a handicap to free thought and 
action. 

But certainly a century hasn’t gone for nothing—espe- 
cially that century which has seen by far the greatest 
progress in democracy; at least the habit of asking social 
questions has become pretty thoroughly ingrained. After 
it is over people will question this war as they have never 
questioned any other. To the main question—why it hap- 
pened at all—they may find an answer that will perma- 
nently change Europe’s political relations. 


After the War 


REAT BRITAIN, Russia, France and Austria- 
Hungary, it may be recalled, were in an acutely dis- 
turbed state last July. In Great Britain civil war was 
openly threatened. Ulster volunteers were training and 
cheering for it. In Russia strike riots had assumed such 
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proportions that impartial observers on the ground! 
said another attempt at revolution impended. 
irritation over anti-Austrian agitation hatched 
was extreme, precisely because the empire’s interns 
cords were extreme. In France there had been 
changes of ministry and the political temper was 
stormy. wi 
War simply has blanketed all these domestic d 
The Home Rule business was immediately 
Instead of indulging in a general strike and attac 
police Petrograd and Moscow workmen have fi 
the colors. Even in Austria-Hungary there was 
an appearance of unity. Political factions in Fra 
promptly coalesced. But the war has not settled,t 
rially mitigated, any of these differences. The Ulst 
will pop out of its box the day after the confl 
Unless the Russian Government has experience 
manent change of heart, which we consider 
troubles of the Russian workman and peasan 
aggravated rather than alleviated by the war. 
some evidence even now of deeper bitterness in 
Hungary. French factions will have not only 
questions but new ones to quarrel over. Probab 
old difficulties will be on hand and some fresh ¢ 
the war will have settled nothing that is of rea 
to the people of Europe. ; 


Saving Goose Eggs 4 


We. WERE talking the other evening with a pi 
most ingenious and persistent savers we 
known. Of saving they have made both a sciene 
art. It would appear that hardly anything is beyon 
reach in that line. ; 

There was the matter, for example, of the wife 
The husband began preparing for it a year ago 
cutting out cigars and cabs. Sticking heroical 
and street cars, he had nearly two-thirds of the ne 
sum when he bought the coat, before Christmas— 
ful garment and a great bargain, too, costing onl 
hundred and twenty dollars. 

The dinner had been ample and excellent. 
do you think the meat course cost?”’ asked the 
with culinary pride. We were unable to gu 
twenty-six cents!” she announced triumphantl 
really, with fresh memories of its toothsomenes 
astonished us. With a couple of dollars she cans 
a meal for six people that no one would begrudge 
dollars for downtown. 

A tangible result of her economy is the loveliest 
desk, made out of an old spinet, which cost only 
and ten dollars—the nearly new article that it suppl 
and which had never been anything but a writit 
being stored in the attic. } 

They are now planning a vacation at the seashe 
will certainly accomplish it in good style. I am 
that couple could save a steam yacht if they reall 
to do it. 

“ And next year,” said the husband firmly, “7 
to begin saving some money’’—that being the or 
they have been utterly unable to save. 

There are some hundreds of thousands of couple 
country whose household accounts disclose nul 
shifts and economies that would make any mise 
water, but whose bank accounts are a sorry succes 
goose eggs. 
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U. S., Incorporated 


ROBABLY three-fifths or more of the propert, 

United States is held by corporations. Thi 
revenue collector’s reports show over three hundret 
sand corporations with sixty-four billion dollé 
stock and thirty-seven billion dollars bonde 
indebtedness—a total of a hundred and 0 
Probably this exceeds the value of property 0 
corporations, for the total wealth of the county 
monly reckoned round a hundred and fifty billie 
there is forty billions of farm property, ha 
which is incorporated. A little less than a q 
total capitalization is listed on the New Yo 
Exchange. On other exchanges, excluding dupli 
probably ten per cent more is listed, so that 2 
ownership of perhaps a fifth of the total wealth 
country is as open to purchase as a paper of pins 
of calico. 

It is all, so to speak, on the table, so that any? 
likes—and has the price—may take his pick ¢ 
hardly more bother or formality than attend: 
lead pencil. Making due allowance for probabl 
tions and overcapitalization among the report 
rations, it still appears that the amount of in 
owned property in the country, aside from 
quite negligible, and corporations own an immer 
of real estate. Ownership of a share in some OF 
in various things, along with many other owners! 
Outside of real estate, for a man to own the wh 
thing beyond the coat on his back is the except 
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\S it not De Musset who said me- 
liocre people always imagined that 
works of art were produced with 
ause they themselves never, under 
imstances, did anything which was 
for them? The common idea that the author of 
tory is seized with an inspiration and writes it out 
ting, scattering the pages about him, isa figment of 
y. Some one asked Sterne how he composed a 
d he said he wrote the first sentence and trusted 
| for the second. 

rue that the only directions one of the greatest 
left behind him for the production of a master- 
ve to do it in a hurry and put on lots of varnish. 

8 is the laughter of genius, however. The short 
@ any work of art, is produced only by painstaking 
1 according to certain structural rules. The laws 
‘y to mechanics and architecture are no more cer- 
‘ablished than those that apply to the construction 
mort story. These rules have been known for 
of years. 

le laid down precisely how the short story ought 
lt up. He was dealing with the structure of the 
ut what he had to say about the play applies 
) the short story. The highest type of short story 
und to follow precisely the rules laid down in the 


ibe suggested that men who never heard of these 
> produced excellent short stories; but it must be 
ved that the men who have done this have divined 
-that is to say, they knew instinctively how the 
tht to be done. And when they had finished, 
7, if excellent, followed the rules assembled in the 


t libraries of books have been written on the sub- 
aat is known concerning the proper structure of 
story may be given in a small space—the Poetics 
de, Maupassant’s Essay on the N ovel, a few 
ts from Poe, one or two suggestions from Mat- 
old, and asingle rule from Walter Pater. Outside 
tere is nothing to be learned on the subject. 


The Plot and the Problem 


first place the short story must have a plot, just 
teat Greek said a play should have a plot; and it 
ut together, like the plan of the architect for a 
ore the story is begun. It is the first thing to do 
g a short story, because the story must be a 
must be a complete thing. In spite of the ideas 
fom innumerable stories, the possible plots are 


2eks, who knew how works of art ought to be 
laid down the formulas for all possible plots. 
1of the plot should be sufficient for the sequence 
0 admit of a change from bad fortune to good, 
od fortune to bad; and it ought not to be of 
igth than can be easily carried in the memory 
‘ehended in one sitting. 
blem, or mystery, story should have a plot that 
atically accurate. He who undertakes to write 
, or mystery, story, before he begins ought to 
‘Construct a plot as clearly defined as a geomet- 
- If one can imagine a complicated geometrical 
le up of a great number of fine lines, he will 
Tequirements of such a plot. Every word in the 


il 


“Alas, Monsieur, in Spite of Our Fine Courtesies, 
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story makes one of those lines; it is useful at the point 
where it is drawn and also helps to make the complete figure. 

It is not too much to say that, before the writer begins 
such a story, he ought to be able to make a geometrical 
diagram of it which would show the proper proportions, 
just as an architect is able to make a diagram of the house 
he proposes to build, or the artist is able to make a drawing 
of the picture he proposes to paint. It is fatal to begin 
before that is done. 

No architect would dream of undertaking to build a 
house until he had made definite, specifie plans for its 
construction; rior must any man undertake to write a 
story until he has made such a plan for it. That is the first 
essential. 

In order to be of universal interest to the reader, the plot 
of the story, as the Greeks pointed out, must contain a 
surprise. It must be something to unravel. It must give 
the mind a problem. It must move from one incident or 
event to another, the reader being interested in each of 
these movements, until the whole conception of the story 
is before him. And as one thing happens after another in 
life and we do not realize the scope of an event as it begins 
to arrive, so, in the construction of the story, the reader 
must be led from one step to another; and these steps 
must be in proper sequence. 

For the purpose of developing the situation, after con- 
structing a plot that is mathematically correct in propor- 
tion, the author must select characters and incidents. The 
plot is wholly an arbitrary thing; he must make it a com- 
plete unity, though in life nothing is complete. Having 
made the plot, he may take characters from life if he likes, 
or he may modify them; but if he would have the best 
result he must take the incidents from life—for the great 
Greek said: 

“Since the objects of imitation are men in action, and 
these men must be either of a higher or a lower type—for 
moral character mainly answers to these divisions, good- 
ness and badness being the distinguishing marks of moral 
differences—it follows that we must represent men either 
as better than in real life or as worse, or as they are. Itis 
the same in painting. Polygnotus depicted men as nobler 
than they are, Pauson as less noble; Dionysius drew them 
true to life. 

“Homer, for example, makes men better than they are; 
Cleophon, as they are; Hegemon, the Thasian, the inventor 
of parodies, and Nicochares, the author of the Deiliad, 
worse than they are.” 

The short story is a work of art. It is nota segment of 
human experience. It is a finished product of a certain 
sort of skilled laborer, and it must be constructed according 
to established rules. As the Greek pointed out in his essay, 
the structure of all plots falls naturally into two divisions — 
the complication or building up, and the unraveling or 
dénouement. By complication he meant, and we mean, all 
that extends from the beginning to the action and the part 
which marks the turning point of good or bad fortune. 
The unraveling is that which extends from the beginning 
of the change to the end. 

Many poets, the Greeks said, tied the knot well, but 
unraveled it unskillfully. Both arts, however, they 
insisted, should be mastered. They advised one to make a 
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the Conception of Justice by One Race Must Always Seem Outlandish to Another!’’ 
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sketch or general outline first and then fill 
in the details. They held, also, that who- 
ever endeavored to construct a work of art 
of this character must be able to see every- 
thing he undertook to represent. 

“In constructing the plot and working it out with the 
proper diction the poet should place the scene, so far as 
possible, before his eyes. In this way, seeing everything 
with the utmost vividness, as though he were a spectator 
of the action, he will discover what is in keeping with it 
and be most unlikely to overlook inconsistencies.” 

They were also of the opinion, as we are to-day, that the 
play or story would be better if its germinal incidents are 
taken from some actual event. Thus, in the problem, or 
mystery, story, if the germinal incidents in it are taken 
from some actual happening—as, for instance, the records 
of some criminal case—one will have a better basis for the 
story, and he will beable to give it an appearance of reality. 
As Aristotle said: 

“What has not happened we do not at once feel sure to 
be possible; but what has happened is manifestly possible; 
otherwise it could not have happened.” 


Al Royal Flutist in Trafalgar Square 


1B CONSTRUCTING his plot one had better take the 

basic incidents from life, as the Greeks in their tragedies 
took them from the experiences of certain greatfamilies. It 
should be remembered, however, that, so far as the story 
as a work of art is concerned, it is of no intrinsic importance 
whether the events on which it is based are true or not. 
False events are as good as any if they can be made to con- 
form to what the Greeks called the order of Nature—or, 
as we should say, if they are convincing. 

It is here that the tragic plots of unskillful writers fail. 
It is not, in any sense, because tragic things fail to happen, 
but that these persons fail to make them happen in a neces- 
sary or inevitable way, as they happen in life. And for this 
reason it is better for even the most skillful writer to take 
his germinal incidents from actual happenings, since they 
will then, of themselves, give an air of probability. 

In dealing with very unusual events one should prefer 
a probable impossibility to a thing improbable and yet 
possible; for, as Agathon says, “It is probable that many 
things should happen contrary to probability.” Plainly 
this means that it is better in a certain kind of fiction to use 
an impossible thing rather than an improbable thing. 

Thus, for example, it would be better in a certain sort of 
story to say that a dead man walked and uttered words 
than to say that the King of England appeared in Trafalgar 
Square playing a flute. It is impossible for a dead man to 
walk and utter words; and it is possible, but not likely, 
that the King of England will play a flute in Trafalgar 
Square. 

In spite of what the realists tell us, the element of the 
wonderful is perfectly legitimate in any story of this char- 
acter. “Now, the wonderful is pleasing,” said the author 
of the Poetics, “as may be inferred from the fact that, in 
telling a story, every one adds something startling of his 
own, knowing that his hearers like it.” 

The story turning on tragic incidents will affect the 
mind with greater influence if the events in it seem to 
move of themselves, with some sinister design. What old 
authorities said about tragedy is equally applicable now. 

“Such an effect is best produced when the events come 
on us by surprise; and the effect is heightened when, at the 
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same time, they follow as cause and 
effect. The tragic wonder will then be 
greater than if they happened of them- 
selves or by accident; for even coinci- 
dences are moststriking when they have 
an air of design. We may instance the 
statue of Mitys, at Argos, which fell on 
his murderer while he was a spectator at 
a festival and killed him. Such events 
seem not to be due to mere chance. 
Plots, therefore, constructed on these 
principles are necessarily the best.’’ 

This construction is strikingly exem- 
plified by Poe in The Fall of the House 
of Usher; and it is for this reason that 
even the most unskilled writers begin 
their stories of the supernatural with 
deserted houses; dank, lonely lagoons; 
storms, and the like. 

A well-constructed plot should be 
single in its issue. It should present 
one moving event in its complete unity. 
It should be so constructed that it un- 
folds itself or builds itself up by a natural 
and orderly moving of events. Every 
event should follow the preceding one in 
inevitable sequence, and the explanation 
should appear suddenly. 

The element of surprise must come 
swiftly at the end. When the story is 
ended the reader will not wait for expla- 
nations. Everything he must know or 
ought to know should be given to him 
before the explanation. The complica- 
tions must be cleared in a few words. 
It is here that most mystery stories fail. 
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The reader is interested in the first half oe 

of a story, but when the other half is Me : 

devoted to explanations of the mystery, The Gresk Seu: z 
The Apache and the Prisoner Fled”’ * 


which he already understands, he will 
not read it. 

Hence the plot for the mystery, problem or detective 
story must now be constructed better than it used to be. 
Even Poe’s long explanations, as in The Murders in the 
Rue Morgue, are no longer tolerated. After the reader 
discovers who the criminal agent was he does not wish to 
read the long explanations. 

The important thing in the structure of stories now is to 
get every explanation of every character before the reader 
in advance of the revelation of the mystery, and to 
uncover the mystery, with a rush, at the end. This is 
manifestly more difficult than the old-fashioned method; 
but the reader demands it and the writer must do it. 

In this respect he can no longer follow Poe, Gaboriau, 
Doyle, and their like. An illustration of this new method is 
in one or two mild little stories by Thomas Bailey Aldrich— 
Marjorie Daw, and Our Neighbors at Ponkapog; for in 
those stories, when the mystery is revealed, no explanation 
follows. 

In short, if the mystery depends on the identity of 
a criminal agent the story must end immediately after 
the reader discovers the criminal agent. Whatever the 
mystery may be, the moment it is made known to the 
reader the story ends at once. Therefore the first requisite 
of such a story is that everything necessary for the reader 
to know must precede this discovery. 


What Writers Should Strive For 


HE vital factor in the structure of a plot is to make it 

complete in itself. Events must speak for themselves. 
They must require no outside explanation. The thing 
should be a piece of mechanism so perfect that, by virtue 
of its own structure, it folds and unfolds itself, following the 
law of mechanics. 

Now it will be seen that the structure of a plot is an 
extremely difficult piece of work, and not apt to be success- 
fully done by any but skilled workmen. For this reason 
the Greek said that a poet was primarily a maker of plots; 
and the short-story writer of to-day—notwithstanding all 
pretensions to the contrary—is primarily a maker of plots. 

This is what editors mean when they say they are look- 
ing for ‘‘a story” —‘“‘stuff that has a story in it”; for if 
there is no story—that is to say, no plot—no amount of 
skill and workmanship will avail. However, when the plot 
is finished one has not yet produced a short story. 

He has now only a diagram, a plan or specification. He 
must build this up with characters, properly assembled 
incidents, appropriate dialogue, and such description as is 
necessary to make events visible. 

It must be remembered that the story-teller is not relat- 
ing what has happened; he is relating what may happen. 
He is not reproducing life; he is using life for the purpose 
of producing art. And after he assembles all his elements 
from life he may undertake something better than Nature 
produces. 

This is what Walter Pater meant when he said: “For, 
just in proportion as the writer’s aim, consciously or 


unconsciously, comes to be the transcribing, not of the 
world, not of mere fact, but of his sense of it, he becomes 
an artist, his work fine art.” 

That is to say, by using these elements a writer may pro- 
duce something nobler than Nature has been able to pro- 
duce; and he, therefore, becomes an inspiration to the 
race—a thing he cannot become if he merely reproduces 
life as it is. We do not help men on by following the army 
of humanity and dissecting the dead, but by drumming 
in front. 

As to the characters, one may make men—the Greek 
said—as they are, or better or worse; but when it comes to 
dialogue that must always be what Stevenson calls sus- 
tained. There never was any continuous natural dialogue 
that would answer the purpose, as there were never any 
continuous natural incidents that would do, unless sub- 
jected to a discriminating selection. Dialogue must be 
constructed so that it unfolds and discloses some essential 
intent in the story. There must be no word of it that does 
not run along like a line in a geometrical figure, making a 
part of the complete design. 

The incidents must be assembled from life. They must 
be precisely as they occur in life. One cannot use any 
fabulous incident. He may use a fabulous design, but he 
must fill it in with natural incident. One may build any 
kind of house he likes, but he must build it of material 
that is real. He must get his stone from the field and his 
wood from the forest. There must be no incident that does 
not serve to elaborate and establish the motif of the story. 

Walter Pater laid down one rule that ought to be 
branded into the hand of everybody. He did not originate 
it—like everything else, it was known to Aristotle; but 
Pater formulated it so that it remains in the memory: 

“All art does but consist in the removal of surplusage.” 

This is what Poe meant when he said that a writer who, 
in the beginning of his story, put in a word or sentence 
which did not have a direct and essential bearing on the 
ultimate end of the story, had already failed. There must 
be no word of description, explanation or dialogue that is 
not as essential to the whole structure of the story as every 
link is essential to the whole structure of a chain. It is by 
this elimination that one produces a work of art. 

“The artist,’’ says Schiller, ““may be known rather by 
what he omits.’’’ Schiller did not invent that rule. He got 
it from the Greeks. 

It is surplusage, as Pater insisted, that the man of true 
literary sense should dread. ‘‘For, in truth, all art does 
but consist in the removal of surplusage, from the last 
finish of the gem engraver, blowing away the last particle 
of invisible dust, back to the earliest divination of the 
finished work-to-be, lying somewhere, according to Michel- 
angelo’s fancy, in the rough-hewn block of stone.” 

When it comes to the style in which the story is to be 
done, that will depend on the character of it; but ““Der- 
fection of style,” the Greek said, ‘‘is to be clear without 
being mean.”’ It is to be ‘‘simple and noble,” as Matthew 
Arnold used to repeat in his. lectures. It is to avoid all 
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and noble. 

Some one wil 
however, that t 
struct a short story) 
these rules is to re 
to the working car 
of the bench. Is there no such thing, then, as insph 
When one begins to build his story there is no such 
Before he begins to build, it is the thing we call insp 
that gives him the story itself. The getting of thei 
the story—that is the business of inspiration; and 
one has this sense of romance—the story-teller’s ins) 
he will never get inspiration. It seems to be somethi 
which one must be born. Everything else he cana) 
but not this; and if he has this, and proper indus 
can attain, if he likes, to the highest art. 

Flaubert told Maupassant: ‘‘Talent—to quote t) 
ing of Buffon—is nothing but long patience. Go andy 
This was known before Buffon’s time, but he m 
epigram of it for Carlyle to steal. 

Given a story-teller’s sense, everything else—eye 
inality—can be acquired. Flaubert told Maupassa 
to be original: 

“‘Byerything which one desires to express must be 
at with sufficient attention, and during a sufficient 
time, to discover in it some aspect which no one has 
seen or described. In everything there is still son 
unexplored, because we are accustomed only to1 
eyes with the recollection of what others before 1 
thought on thesubject which wecontemplate. Thes 
object contains something unknown. Find it. Tod 
a fire that flames, and a tree on a plain, look, keep |) 
at that flame and that tree until in your eyes they hi 
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“This is the way to become original.” 

“Having, besides, laid down this truth, that th 
not in the whole world two grains of sand, two spe 
hands or two noses exactly alike,’’ Maupassant sa 
compelled me to describe in a few phrases a bein) 
object in such a manner as clearly to particularize 
to distinguish it from all the other beings or all th 
objects of the same race or the same species.” 
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The Age of the Short Story 
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HEN you pass,” he used to say, ‘ ‘a grocer seati 

shop door, ajanitor smoking his pipe, astand( 

ney coaches, show me that grocer and that janitoi 
attitude, their whole physical appearance—embraci 
wise, as indicated by the skillfulness of the pict 
whole moral nature; so that I cannot confound the 
any other grocer or any other janitor. Make me set 
word, that a certain cab horse does not resemble t 
others that follow or precede it.” § 
This is the great age of the short story. It is 
American people to-day what the drama was to the 
We seek the same elements of interest in it, and we 
reach the whole people with it as the Greeks unde! 
reach the whole people with their tragedies. W 
therefore, combine those elements of interest t 
Greeks found to be universal. If we would interes 
body in our publications, as they undertook to 
everybody in their open forums, we must give them 
of art following strictly the rules they pointed out. 
It is only with a work of art one can appeal to th 
people; to the one of highest culture as well as to 
of dullest intelligence. If we would reach alike the 
refinement in his club and the cab driver waiting 
outside, we must combine in the story the eleme! 
commonly appeal to the human mind; . | 
combine them so as to produce a work of art. 

We must have a plot that is a complete uni 
complicating itself by an inevitable sequence of 
unraveling by a like sequence, and containing asw 
the end of it. 

We must work it out with characters agreeabl 
intent; with sustained dialogue; with incidents 
from life, and such descriptions as will make it asi 
of vivid pictures. And we must do all this without 
line or word or idea or suggestion that is not 0 5 
essential to the whole design. me | 

Works of the finest art, however, can never be P 
unless the whole people of a state are moved to app! 
of the thing at which the workman labors. There 
great creative virtue in public feeling. The Elgin 
were not cut simply for the academies. It v 
statue and the drama were for the whole people : 
attained the excellence that we admire. 

If the short story reaches a perfection of art 
when everybody is brought to an interest in it. 


je labor of men who publish for the whole people. 
* of a narrow clan who publish for themselves travel 
irele, cluttered with mannerisms. 
club, the salon and the academy inbreed and cor- 
yhemselves. Only the waters of the ocean cannot be 
ged. The great things of life are uninclosed and avail- 
go everybody. On the mountains do the immortals 
¢ Homer tells us; and Seneca says: The gods are naked 
i : the open! 

: following story illustrates some of the leading prin- 
aid down in the preceding paragraphs. 
[ts central, germinal incident is based on an extraor- 
i” conception of justice established in the law of this 
ry. 
Only the plot or vehicle for the story is fictitious. 
# incident in it is from life, and stamped as true by the 
-removing machinery of the court. , 
verything thereader should know is given in advance 
surprise; and the story ends with the explanation. 
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as an inferior coiner with an abundance of gold about 
him. In the story Corporal Flint was captured by the 
Indians under the leadership of Bough of Oak, a cruel and 
bloodthirsty savage. 

“This hideous beast determined to put his prisoner to 
the torture of the saplings, a barbarity rivaling the cruci- 
fixion of the Romans. Two small trees standing near each 
other were selected, the tops lopped off and the branches 
removed; they were bent and the tops were lashed 
together. One of the victim’s wrists was bound to the top 
of each of the young trees; then the saplings were released 
and the victim, his arms wrenched and dislocated, hung 
suspended in excruciating agony, like a man nailed to a 
cross. 

“It was fearful torture. The strain on the limbs was 
hideous, yet the victim might live for days. Nothing 
short of crucifixion—that beauty of the Roman law—ever 
equaled it.” 

He paused and flicked the ashes from his cigarette. 

“Corporal Flint, who seemed to have a knowledge of the 
Indian character, had endeavored so to anger the Indians by 
taunt and invective that some brave would put an arrow 
into his heart, or dash his brains out with a stone ax. 

“Tn this he failed. Bough of Oak controlled his braves 
and Corporal Flint was lashed to the saplings. But, as 
the trees sprang apart, wrenching the man’s arms out of 
their sockets, a friendly Indian, Pigeonwing, concealed in 
a neighboring thicket, unable to rescue his friend and 
wishing to save him from the long hours of awful torture, 
shot Corporal Flint through the forehead. 

“Now,” continued the Marquis, “if there was no ques- 
tion about these facts, and Bough of Oak stood for trial 
before ayy civilized tribunal on this earth, do you think 
the laws of any country would acquit him of the murder of 
Corporal Flint?” 

The whole company laughed. 

“Tam entirely serious,” continued the Marquis. “What do 
youthink? There are three great nations represented here.” 


“On an Afternoon of Summer, This Man, Alone and Fearless, Followed a Violator 
of the Law and Arrested Him’’ 
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“The exigencies of war,” said the English Minister, 
“might differentiate a barbarity from a crime.” 

“But let us assume,” replied the Marquis, “that no state 
of war existed; that it was a time of peace; that Corporal 
Flint was innocent of wrong; and that Bough of Oak was 
acting entirely from a depraved instinct bent on murder. 
In other words, suppose this thing had occurred yesterday 
in one of the Middle States of the American Republic?” 

The American felt that this question was directed pri- 
marily to himself. He put down his cigar and indicated 
the English Minister by a gesture. 

“Your great jurist, Sir James Stephen,” he began, “con- 
stantly reminds us that the criminal law is a machine so 
rough and dangerous that we can use it only with every 
safety device attached. 

“And so, Marquis,” he continued, to the Italian, “the 
administration of the criminal law in our country may 
seem to you subject to delays and indirections that are 
not justified. These abuses could be generally corrected 
by an intelligent presiding judge; but, in part, they are 
incidental to a fair and full investigation of the charge 
against the prisoner. I think, however, that our concep- 
tion of justice does not differ from that of other nations.” 

The old Marquis shrugged his shoulders at the digression. 

“JT beg your pardon,” he said. “I do not refer to the 
mere administration of the criminal law in your country; 
though, monsieur, we have been interested in observing its 
peculiarities in such notable examples as the Thaw trials 
in New York, and the Anarchist cases in Chicago some 
years ago. I believe the judge in the latter trial gave about 
one hundred instructions on the subject of reasonable 
doubt— quite intelligible, I dare say, to an American jury, 
but, I must confess, somewhat beyond me in their meta- 
physical refinements. 

“T should understand reasonable doubt if I were unin- 
structed, but I do not think I could explain it. I should 
be, concerning it, somewhat as Saint Augustine was with a 
certain doctrine of the Church when he said: ‘I do not 

know if you ask me; but if you 
do not askmeI know very well.’”’ 

He paused and blewa tiny ring 
of smoke out over the terrace 
toward the sea. 

“There was a certain poetic 
justice finally in that case,’’ he 
added. 

“The prisoners were properly 
convicted of the Haymarket 
murders,’’ said the American 
Justice. 

“Ah, no doubt,” returned the 
Marquis; “but I was not think- 
ing of that. Following a custom 
of your courts, I believe, the 
judge at the end of the trial put 
the formal inquiry as to whether 
the prisoners had anything to 
say. Whereupon they rose and 
addressed him for six days!’ 

He bowed. 

“After that, monsieur, I am 
glad to add, they were all very 
properly hanged. 

“But, monsieur, permit me to 
return to my question: Do you 
think any intelligent tribunal on 
this earth would acquit Bough of 
Oak of the murder of Corporal 
Flint under the conditions I have 
indicated?” 

“No,” said the American. “It 
would be a cold-blooded mur- 
der; and in the end the creature 
would be executed.” 

The old Marquis turned sud- 
denly in his chair. 

“Yes,” he said, “in a Conti- 
nental court, it is certain; but in 
America, monsieur, under your 
admirable law, founded on the 
common law of England?” 

“T am sure we should hang 
him,”’ replied the American. 

“Monsieur,”’ cried the old 
Marquis, ‘‘you have me pro- 
foundly puzzled.” 

It seemed to the little group 
on the terrace that they, and not 
the Marquis, were indicated by 
that remark. He had stated a 
case about which there could be 
no two opinions under any civi- 
lized conception of justice. The 
English Minister had pointed 
out the only element—a state of 
war—which could distinguish 
the case from plain premeditated 
murder in its highest degree. 
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The H. W. Johns-Manville Company are not only 
prepared to demonstrate this fact to every car 
owner’s satisfaction, but to prove also that the 
Carter Multiple-Jet Principle insures a higher 
degree of flexibility than any carburetor of single 
or double jet design. 


Leave your car at any Johns-Manville Service 
Branch and have the Carter Carburetor installed. 
If after 30 days’ use the results fall short of our 
claims, we will refund purchase price of carburetor. 


Models for all cars, from $13.00 to $47.50. Com- 
plete Carter outfit for Ford cars at $17.00. 
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They looked to him for an explanation; 
but it did not immediately arrive. 

The Marquis noticed it and offered a 
word of apology. 

““Presently—presently,”’ he said. ‘“‘We 
have these two words in Italian—Sperate! 
and Aspetate! Monsieur.” 

He turned to the American: 

“You do not know our language, I 
believe. Suppose I should suddenly call 
out one of these words and afterward it 
should prove that a life hung on your being 
able to say which word it was I uttered. 
Do you think, monsieur, you could be 
certain? 

“No, monsieur; and so courts are wise 
to require a full explanation of every ex- 
traordinary fact. George Goykovich, an 
Austrian, having no knowledge.of the Ital- 
ian language, swore in the court of an 
American state that he heard a prisoner 
use the Italian word Sperate! and that he 
could not be mistaken. 

“T would not believe him, monsieur, on 
that statement; but he explained that he 
was a coal miner, that the mines were 
worked by Italians, and that this word was 
called out when the coal was about to be 
shot down with powder. 

“Ah, monsieur, the explanation is com- 
plete. George Goykovich must know this 
word; it was a danger signal. I would 
believe now his extraordinary statement.” 

The Marquis stopped a moment and 
lighted another cigarette. 

“Pardon me if I seem to proceed ob- 
liquely. The incident is related to the case 
I approach; and it makes clear, monsieur, 
why the courts of France, for example, 
permit every variety of explanation in a 
criminal trial, while your country and the 
great English nation limit explanations. 

“You do not permit hearsay evidence to 
save a man’s life; with a fine distinction you 
permit it to save only his character!” 

“The rule,” replied the American Jus- 
tice, “everywhere among English-speaking 
people is that the best evidence of which 
the subject is capable shall be produced. 
We permit a witness to testify only to what 
he actually knows. That is the rule. It is 
true there are exceptions to it. In some 
instances he may testify as to what he has 
heard.” 

“Ah, yes,” replied the Marquis; “you 
will not permit such evidence to take away 
a man’s horse, but you will permit it to 
take away a woman’s reputation! I shall 
never be able to understand these delicate 
refinements of the English law!”’ 

“But, Marquis,” suggested the Minister, 
“reputation is precisely that—what the 
neighborhood says about one.” 

“Pardon, monsieur,” returned the Mar- 
quis. “I do not criticize your customs. 
They are doubtless excellent in every variety 
of way. I deplore only my inability to com- 
prehendthem. For example, monsieur, why 
should you hold a citizen responsible in all 
other cases only for what he does, but in the 
case of his own character turn about and 
try him for what people say he does? 

“Thus, monsieur, as I understand it, the 
men of an English village could not take 
away my pig by merely proving that every- 
body said it was stolen; but they could 
brand me as a liar by merely proving what 
the villagers said! It seems incredible that 
men should put such value on a pig.” 

The English Minister laughed. 

“Tt is not entirely a question of values, 
Marquis.” 

“T beg you to pardon me, monsieur,”’ the 
Italian went on. ‘‘ Doubtless, on this sub- 
ject I do nothing more than reveal an 
intelligence lamentably inefficient; but I 
had the idea that English people were 
accustomed to regard property of greater 
importance than life.” 

“T have never heard,” replied the English- 
man, smiling, “that our courts gave more 
attention to pigs than to murder.”’ 

“Why, yes, monsieur,” said the Mar- 
quis—‘“‘that is precisely what they have 
been accustomed to do. It is only, I believe, 
within recent years that one convicted of 
murder in England could take an appeal to 
a higher court; though a controversy over 
pigs—or, at any rate, the pasture on which 
they gathered acorns—could always be 
carried up.” 

The great age of the Marquis—he seemed 
to be the representative in the world of 
some vanished empire—gave his irony a 
certain indirection. Everybody laughed. 
And he added: “‘Even your word ‘murder,’ 
I believe, was originally the name of a fine 
imposed by the Danes on a village unless 


| it could be proved that the person found 


dead was an Englishman! 
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“T wonder when, precisely, the x 
began to regard it as a crime to kil 
Englishman?” z 

The parchment on the bones of his ' 
wrinkled into a sort of smile. His grea; 
friend on the Riviera was this pipe-smo 
Briton. ey 

Then suddenly, with a nimble ges: 
that one would not believe possible in 
aged, he stripped back his sleeve and 
hibited a long, curiously twisted sear 
though a bullet had plowed along the z 

“Alas, monsieur,”’ he said, “I my 
live in the most primitive conditior 
society! I pay a tribute for life. .— 
Ah! no, monsieur; it is not to the Cam 
that I pay. It is quite unromantic. It] 
my secretary carries it in his books ; 
pension to an indigent relative.” 

He turned to the American: 

“Believe me, monsieur, my estate; 
Salerno are not what they were; the ¢ 
trees are old and all drains on my ine 
area burden—even this gratuity. I thoi 
T should be rid of it; but, alas, the extr 
dinary conception of justice in your ¢ 
try!” > 
He broke the cigarette in his fingers 
flung the pieces over the terrace. 

“Tn the great range of mountains,’ 
began, “‘slashing across the Americans 
and beautifully named the Alleghaj 
there is a vast measure of coal beds. — 
thither that the emigrants from Sout] 
Europe journey. They mine out the ¢ 
sometimes descending into the e 
through pits, or what in your language 
called shafts, and sometimes following 
stratum of the coal bed into the hill. 

“This underworld, monsieur—th 
less world, built beneath the moun 
is a section of Europe slipped wee 
American Republic. The language g| 
there is not English. The men laborin 
those buried communities cry out Spe 
when they are about to shoot down the 
with powder. It is Italy under t 
There is a river called the Monongahe 
those mountains. It is an Indian nar 

He paused. 4 

“ And so, monsieur, what happened a 
it doubtless reminded me of Coo 
story—Bough of Oak and the eas 
Corporal Flint.” 

He took another cigarette out of aba 
the table, but he did not light it. 

“Tn one of the little mining villages a 
this river with the enchanting name t 
was a man physically like the people 0 
Iliad; and with that, monsieur, he h 
certain cast of mind not un-Hellenie. 
was tall, weighed two hundred and { 
pounds, lean as a gladiator, and in the} 
of golden youth. se 

“There were no wars to journey | 
and no adventures; but there were da 
and adventure here. This land was fi 
cockle, winnowed out of Italy, Austria 
the whole south of Europe. It took < 
age and the iron hand of the state to 
the peace. Here was a life of danger; 
this Ionian—big, powerful, muscle 
the heroes of the Circus Maximus—enl 
this perilous service. ; 

“Monsieur, I have said his mind 
Hellenic, like his big, wonderful b 
Mark you how of heroic antiquity it 
It was his boast, among the perils that 
stantly beset him, that no criminal sh 
ever take his life; that, if ever he sh 
receive a mortal wound from the har 
the assassins about him, he would not: 
to die in agony by it. He himseli w 
sever the damaged thread of life and 
like a man! be 

“Observe, monsieur, how like the 
heroes of legend—like the wounded 
when he ordered his armor-bearé! 
him; like Brutus when he fell on his 

He looked intently at the Ame 

“Doubtless, monsieur,’ he went 
“those near this man along the 
gahela did not appreciate his at 
grandeur; but to us, in the dista 
seemed great and noble.” a 

He looked out over the Mediterr 
where the great adventurers who cher 
these lofty pagan ideals once beat alo! 
the morning of the world. 

“On an afternoon of summer,” ht 
tinued like one who begins a saga, | 
man, alone and fearless, followed a vie 
of the law and arrested him in a he 
the village. As he led the man awé 
noticed that an Italian followed. 
little degenerate, wearing a green 
bearing now one name and now ani 
They traversed the village toward 
nicipal prison; and this creature, 
like a Parisian Apache, skulked bé 


went along, two Austrians 
he porch of a house heard the 
speak to the prisoner. He used 
y¥ sperate. They did not know what 
y, for he spoke in Italian; but they 
id the word, for it was the word 
she mines before the coal was shot 
\The prisoner made his reply in 
hich the Austrians did not under- 
med that the atavistic Greek did not 
} language, for hestopped and asked 
behind him whether the prisoner 
srother. The man replied in the 
1a 


Varquis paused, as though for an 


Jon. 
» the Apache said was: ‘Shall I 
Hi here or wait until we reach the 
? And the prisoner replied: ‘Wait 
some to the ravine.’ 

¢ went on. Presently they reached 
y,ollow, where the reeds grew along 
' densely and to the height of a 
Hid. Here the Italian Apache, the 
te with the green hat, following 
le steps behind, suddenly drew a 
rom his pocket and shot the man 
rhe back. It was a weapon carry- 
bullet as large as the tip of one’s 
jar. The Greek fell. The Apache 
srisoner fled. 

erounded man got up. He spread 
ms; and he shouted, with a great 
i: the heroes of the Iliad. The two 
vere mortal; they were hideous, 
ounds, ripping up the vital organs 
iin’s body and severing the great 
/The splendid pagan knew he had 
(.is death wounds; and, true to his 
i deal, the ideal of the Greek, the 
nd the Roman, the ideal of the 
an world to which he in spirit 
{and of which the poets sing, he 
mn weapon to his head and blew 
|, out.” 

{. Marquis, his chin up, his with- 
syw face vitalized, lifted his hands 
(before something elevated and 
/fter some moments had passed 


ed: 
‘2 following day the assassin was 
(na neighboring village. Feeling 
ah that it was with difficulty that 
3 of the law saved him from being 
He was taken about from one 
another. Finally he was put on 
iurder. 
| was never a clearer case before 
ial in this world. 
[ witnesses identified the assas- 
(merely English-speaking men, 
't have been mistaken or preju- 
); Austrians, Poles, Italians—the 
i> mines who knew him; who had 
7 cry out the fatal Italian word; 
jim following in the road behind 
1 on that Sunday afternoon of 
who knew his many names and 
e of his cruel, degenerate face. 
no doubt anywhere in the trial. 
geons showed that the two 
the dead man’s back from the 


f4oughts ran in my mind during 
fepast that now followed. Insid- 
[wrought among the guests to 
te into one friendly whole certain 
‘shat had hitherto been hostile. 
‘mian set was not segregated. 
y first inspiration had been to 
members widely among the con- 
(pillars of the North Side set. 
t2 group I had known they would 
inselves quite intolerably over the 
mph of their leader; perhaps, in 
ican speech, start something. 
filtered, they became mere parts 
le I was seeking to achieve. 

).quet progressed gayly to its fin- 
eS were drunk no end, all of them 
iy Senator Floud, who toward the 
jalmost constantly on his feet. 
i bride and groom he expanded 
Lally through Red Gap, the Ku- 
ley, the State of Washington and 
( States to the British Empire, not 
jhe Honorable George, who, I 
ed for the relish and consumed 
st an entire bottle during the 


proposed—“‘through whose 
hip for the illustrious groom 
of hearts and hands has been 
Ought about.” 
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big-calibered weapon were deadly, fatal 
wounds that no man could have survived. 
; ee was nothing incomplete in that 

rial. 

“Everything was so certain that the 
assassin did not even undertake to contra- 
dict; not one statement, not one word of 
the evidence against him did he deny. It 
was a plain case of willful, deliberate and 
premeditated murder. The judge presiding 
at the trial instructed the jury that a manis 
presumed to intend that which he does; that 
whoever kills a human being with malice 
aforethought is guilty of murder; that mur- 
der which is perpetrated by any kind of 
willful, deliberate and premeditated killing is 
murder in the first degree. The jury found 
the assassin guilty and the judge sentenced 
him to be hanged.” 

The Marquis paused and looked at his 
companions about him on the terrace. 

“Messieurs,’’ he said, “do you think 
that conviction was just?” 

There was a common assent. Some one 
said: “It was a cruel murder if ever there 
was one.”’ And another: “It was wholly 
just; the creature deserved to hang.’ 

The old Marquis bowed, putting out his 
hands. 

“And so I hoped he would.” 

“What happened?” said the American. 

The Marquis regarded him with a queer, 
ironical smile. 

_ “Unlike the great British people, mon- 
sieur,” he replied, “your courts have never 
given the pig, or the pasture on which he 
gathers his acorns, a consideration above 
the human family. The case was taken to 
your Court of Appeals of that province.” 

He stopped and lighted his cigarette de- 
liberately with a match scratched slowly on 
the table. 

“Monsieur,” he said, “I do not criticize 
your elevated court. It is composed of 
learned men—wise and patriotic, I have no 
doubt. They cannot make the laws, mon- 
sieur; they cannot coin a conception of 
justice for your people. They must enforce 
the precise rules of law that the conception 
of justice in your country has established. 

“Nevertheless, monsieur’’—and his thin 
yellow lips curled—‘“‘for the sake of my 
depleted revenues I could have wished that 
the decision of this court had been other 
than it was.” 

“And what did it decide?”’ asked the 
American. 

“Tt decided, monsieur,” replied the Mar- 
quis, “that my estates in Salerno must con- 
tinue to be charged with the gratuity to the 
indigent relative. 

“That is to say, monsieur, it decided, 
because the great pagan did not wait to die 
in agony, did not wait for the mortal 
wounds inflicted by the would-be assassin to 
kill him, that interesting person—the man 
in the green hat—was not guilty of murder in 
the first degree and could not be hanged!”’ 


Author’s Note—See State versus Angelina; 80 
Southeastern Reporter, 141: ‘‘The intervening 
responsible agent who wrongfully accelerates death 
is guilty of the murder, and not the one who in- 
flicted the first injury, though in itself mortal.’’ 
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(Continued from Page 19) 


Her ladyship’s eyes rested briefly upon 
mine as her lips touched the glass to this. 
They conveyed the unspeakable. Rather a 
fool I felt, and unable to look away, until 
she released me. She had been wondrously 
quiet through it all. Not dazed in the 
least, as might have been looked for in one 
of her lowly station thus prodigiously ele- 
vated; and not feverishly gay, as might also 
have been anticipated. Simple and quiet 
she was, showing a complete but perfectly 
controlled awareness of her position. 

For the first time then, I think, I did en- 
vision her as the Countess of Brinstead. 
She was going to carry it off. Perhaps quite 
as well as even I could have wished his lord- 
ship’s chosen mate to do. I observed her 
look at his lordship with those strange lights 
in her eyes, asif only half realizing yet wholly 
believing all that he believed. And once at 
the height of the gayety I saw her reach out 
to touch his sleeve, furtively, swiftly, and so 
gently he never knew. 

It occurred to me there were things about 
the woman we had taken too little trouble 
to know. I wondered what old memories 
might be coming to her now; what staring 
faces might obtrude, what old, far-off, per- 
haps hated voices might be sounding to 


her; what of remembered hurts and heart- 
aches might newly echo back to make her 
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Unusual physical qualities and rust resist- 
ing power have intrenched Armco-Amer- 
ican Ingot-Iron in many 


fields. 


Armco Iron was used in this 300,000 
gal. tank and 50,000 cu. ft. Gas Holder 
erected for the Ford Motor Company 
by the Chicago Bridgeand Iron Works, 


\ 7JHEREVER perfect welding, high 
electrical conductivity, superior 
durability of paint, galvanizing or en- 
ameling—also where rust resistance is 
essential—there you: will find Armco 
Iron constantly growing in popularity. 
Of course, the greatest feature will 
always be that 


AR, 
Resists Rust 


due to its purity and the unequalled care taken 
in its-manufacture. 

The superior enameling possible over Armco 
Iron caused it to be adopted by the Enamel 
Products Co., Cleveland, Ohio, as the base for 
its Enamel Table Tops. 

It was Armco’s workability and its galva- 
nizing qualities that led to itsadoption by the 
Riverside Boiler Works of Cambridge, Mass., 
for their high grade Riverside Boilers. They 
are made to resist rust. 

Iron nails, no purer than Armco Iron, have 
kept practically as good as new in the ground 
foracentury. This fact convinced the Spring- 
field Metallic Casket Company of Springfield, 
Ohio, that Armco Iron would make a lasting 
Metallic vault or casket. 


Many uses for Armco Iron are described in our big free book— 
“Defeating Rust.” Clip the coupon for this book. Learn the 
truth about sheet metals. Resolve to cut out the expense of need- 
less rust. Send the coupon, today. 


Sanitary, smooth, convenient, made to 
fit over top of ordinary wooden table, manu- 
factured by Enamel Products Co. of Cleve- 
land, Ohio. It's lasting because the base is 
of Armco Iron, 


The American Rolling Mill Company 


Licensed Manufacturers under Patents granted to the International 
Metal Products Company 


Riverside Boiler made of rust-resisting 
Armco Iron, best for galvanized articles. 


Box 543, Middletown, Ohio 


Branch Offices in Chicago, Pittsburgh, Detroit, NewYork, St. Louis, 
Cleveland and Cincinnati 


The trade mark ARMCO 
carries the assurance that iron 
bearing that mark is manu- 
factured by The American 
Rolling Mill Company with 
the skill, intelligence and 
fidelity associated with its 
products, and hence can be 
depended upon to possess in 
the highest degree the merit 
claimed for it. 


‘ 
Kirby Casket of Armco Iron, Dampness cannot 
affect it. There are no joints to loosen, no wood to 
decay. It is the most durable casket made. 


The most durable fence, made from 
Armco Iron by the Page Woven Wire 
Fence Company of Monessen, Pa. 
Write to them for a catalog, 


The American Rolling Mill Co. 
Box 543, Middletown, Ohio 


Please send me Armco Books and tell why Armco 
Iron is best for: 


Boilers Terne Plate 
Tanks Cornices 

Gas Holders Metal Lath 
Electrical Machinery Heating Pipes 


Gasoline Tanks 

Iron Boiler Tubes 

Galvanized and Enameled 
Articles 


Roofing 
Fencing 
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Smell It! 


On the toilet counter where 
you buy your soap, you will find 
Jergens Violet Glycerine Soap. 
Get a cake today and smell its 
real violet fragrance! 

Use it just once—see how dainty 
and fresh it makes you feel—how its 
elusive violet fragrance leaves you 
with a sense of exquisite cleanliness 
and freshness unlike that any other 
soap can bring you. 

Learn zow the delight of using this 
soap with this most appealing of per- 
fumes, this wonderfully refreshing 
effect! Get a cake today. Smell it! 
Be sure you are getting the rea/ fra- 
grance of violets that comes only in 
Jergens Violet Glycerine Soap. 


Jergens 
VIOLET 


Glycerine Soap 


Lathers freely in any water 
10c a cake; 3 cakes for 25c 


For sale by dealers everywhere throughout the 
United States and Canada. 


Send 2c now fora 
guest-sized cake 


Write us now enclosing a 2c stamp, and a 
guest-sized take of this soap will come by mail 
like a little box of fresh-cut violets. Address The 
Andrew Jergens Co., 312 Spring Grove Ave., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. In Canada, address The 
Andrew Jergens Co., Ltd., 123-I Sherbrooke 
St., Perth, Ontario. 


Jergens Violet 
Glycerine Shampoo 


Brought out to meet the demand fi 
from users of Jergens Violet Gly- ) 
cerine Soap who hav e found it so FF; 
valuable in keeping the hair 
lustrous and fluffy. Rich in olive 
oil and other properties that 


benefit the hair and scalp. Easily 
rinsed out. Light-haired people 
will find it especially helpful 
in retaining the natural gloss 
and color of the hair. Large 
bottle, 35c. If your druggist 
hasn't been supplied, ask 
him to get it for you. Send 

4c for sample bottle. Ad- 

dress The Andrew Jergens 

Co., Dept. 312, Cincin- 

nati, Ohio. In Canada, 
address The Andrew 
Jergens Co., Ltd., Dept. 
123-1, Perth, Ontario. 
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flinch and wonder if she dreamed. She 
touched the sleeve again, as it might have 
been in protection from them, her eyes nar- 
rowed, her gaze fixed. It queerly occurred 
to me that his lordship might find her as 
difficult to know as we had—and yet would 
keep always trying more than we had, to 
be sure. I mean to say she was no gabbler. 

The responses to the Senator’s toasts in- 
creased in volume. His. final flight, I re- 
call, involved terms like “‘ our blood-cousins 
of the British Isles,” and introduced a 
figure of speech about ‘hands across the 
sea,’’ which I thought striking indeed, The 
applause aroused by this was noisy in the 
extreme, a number of the cattle and horse 
persons, including the redskin, Tuttle, 
emitting a shrill concerted yipping which, 
though it would never have done with us, 
seemed somehow not out of place in North 
America, although I observed Belknap- 
Jackson to make gestures of extreme re- 
pugnance while it lasted. 

There ensued a rather flurried wishing of 
A novel sight it was, 
the most austere matrons of the North Side 
set vying for places in the line that led past 
them. I found myself trying to analyze 
the inner emotions of some of them I best 
knew, as they fondly greeted the now 
radiant Countess of Brinstead. But that 
way madness lay, as Shakspere has so aptly 
said of another matter. I recall, though, 
the low-toned comment of Cousin Egbert, 
who stood near me. 

“Don’tthem damesstand the gaff noble!” 
It was quite true. They were heroic. I re- 
called then his other quaint prophecy that 
her ladyship would hand them a bottle of 
lemonade. As is curiously usual with this 
simple soul, he had gone to the heart of the 
matter. 

The throng dwindled to the more intimate 
Among those who lingered were 
the Belknap-Jacksons and Mrs. Effie. 
Quite solicitous they were for the dear 
Countess, as they rather defiantly called her 
to one another. Belknap-Jackson casually 
mentioned in my hearing that he had been 
asked to Chaynes-Wotten for the shooting. 
Mrs. Effie, who also heard, swiftly remarked 
that she would doubtless run over in the 
spring—the dear earl was so insistent. 
They rather glared at each other. But in 


; truth his lordship had insisted that quite 


almost every one should come and stop on 
with him. 

“Of course, course, what, what! Jolly 
party, no end of fun. Week-ends, that sort 
of thing. Know she’ll like her old friends 
best. Wouldn’t be keen for the creature 
if she’d not. Have ’em all, have ’em all. 
Capital, by Jove!” 

To be sure, it was a manner of speaking, 
born of the expansive good feeling of the 
moment. Yet I believe Cousin Egbert was 
the only invited one to decline. He did so 
with evident distress at having to refuse. 

“‘T like your little woman a whole lot,” 
he observed to his lordship, ‘‘but Europe is 
too kind of uncomfortable for me; keeps 
me upset all the time, what with all the 
foreigners and one thing and another. 
But, listen here, Cap, you pack the little 
woman back once in a while, just to give us 
aflash at her. We'll give you a good time.”’ 

“What ho!” returned his lordship. ‘Of 
course, course! Fancy we'd like it vastly, 
what, what!” 

“Yes, sir, I fancy you would, too,” and 
rather startlingly Cousin Egbert seized her 
ladyship and kissed her heartily. Where- 
upon her ladyship kissed the fellow in 
return. 

“Yes, sir, I dare say I fancy you would,”’ 
he called back a bit nervously as he left. 

Belknap-Jackson drove the party to the 
station, feeling, I am sure, that he scored 
over Mrs. Effie, though he was obliged to 
include the Mixer, from whom her ladyship 
bluntly refused to be separated. I inferred 
that she must have found the time and se- 
clusion in which to weep a bit on the Mixer’s 
shoulder. The waist of the latter’s purple 
satin gown was quite spotty at the height of 
her ladyship’s eyes. Belknap-Jackson on 
this occasion drove his car with the greatest 
solicitude, proceeding more slowly than I 
had ever known him do. As I attended to 
certain luggage details at the station he was 
regretting to his lordship that they had not 
had a longer time at the country club the 
day it was exhibited. 

‘Look a bit after silly old George,”’ said 
his lordship to me at parting. ‘‘Chap’s 
dotty, I dare say. Talking about a planta- 
tion of apple trees now. For his old age— 
that sort of thing. Be something new in 
a fortnight, though. Like him, of course, 
course!” 


? 
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Her ladyship closed upon my hand with 
a remarkable vigor of grip. 

““We owe it all to you,” she said again 
with dancing eyes. Then her eyes steadied 
queerly. ‘‘Maybe you won’t be sorry.” 

“KnowlIshan’t!”’ I fancy rather growled 
it, stupidly feeling I was not rising to the 
occasion. ‘Knew his lordship wouldn’t 
rest till he had you where he wanted you. 
Glad he’s got you!’”’ And curiously I felt 
a bit of a glad little squeeze in my throat 
for her. I groped for something light— 
something American. 

“You are some countess,” I at last added 
in a silly way. 

“What, what!’ said his lordship, but I 
had caught her eyes. They brimmed with 
understanding. 

With the going of that train all life seemed 
to go. I mean to say things all at once be- 
came flat. I turned to the dull station. 

“Give you alift, old chap,” said Belknap- 
Jackson. Again he was cordial. So firmly 
had I kept the reins of the whole affair in 
my grasp—such prestige he knew it would 
give me—he dared not broach his grievance. 

Some half-remembered American phrase 
of Cousin Egbert’s ran in my mind. I had 
put a buffalo on him! 

“Thank you,” I said. ‘I’m needing a 
bit of a stretch and a breeze-out.”’ 

I wished to walk that I might the better 
meditate. With Belknap-Jackson one does 
not sufficiently meditate. 

A block up from the station I was struck 
by the sight of the Honorable George. 
Plodding solitary down that low street he 
was, heeled as usual by the Judson cur. He 
came to the Spilmer public house and for a 
moment stared up, quite still, at the Last 
Chance on its chaffing signboard. Then he 
wheeled abruptly and entered. I was 
moved to follow him, but I knew it would 
never do. He would row me about the 
service of the Grill—something of that sort. 
I dare say he had fancied her ladyship as 
keenly as one of his volatile nature might. 
But I knew him! 

Back on our street the festival atmos- 
phere stilllingered. Groups of recent guests 
paused to discuss the astounding event. 
The afternoon paper was being scanned by 
many of them. An account of the wedding 
was its feature, asthey say. I had no heart 
for that, but on the second page my eye 
caught a minor item: 

“A special meeting of the Ladies’ On- 
wards and Upwards Club is called for to- 

morrow afternoon at two sharp at the 
residence of Mrs. Dr. Percy Hailey Mar- 
tingale, for the transaction of important 
business.” 

One could fancy, I thought, what the 
meeting would discuss. Nor was I wrong, 
for I may here state that the evening paper 
of the following day disclosed that her 
Ladyship, the Countess of Brinstead, had 
unanimously been elected to a life honorary 
membership in the club! 

Back in the Grill I found the work of 
clearing the tables well advanced, and very 
soon its before-dinner aspect of calm wait- 
ing was restored. Surveying it I reflected 
that one might well wonder if aught mo- 
mentous had indeed so lately occurred here. 
A motley day it had been. 

I passed into the linen and glass pantry. 

Mrs. Judson, polishing my glassware, 
burst into tears at my approach, frankly 
staunching them with her towel. I saw it 
to be a mere overflow of that meaningless 
emotion that women stock so abundantly 
on the oceasion of any wedding. She is an 
almost intensely feminine person, as can be 
seen at once by anyone who understands 
women. In a goods box in the passage be- 
yond I noted her nipper fast asleep, a 
mammoth beef rib clasped to its fat chest. 
I debated putting this abuse to her once 
more, but feared the moment was not 
propitious. She dried her eyes and smiled 
again. 

““A prince in his palace ” she mur- 
mured inanely. ‘‘She thought first he was 
going to be as funny as the other one; then 
she found he wasn’t funny. I liked him 
too. I didn’t blame her a bit. He’s one of 
that kind—his bark’s worse than his bite. 
And to think you knew all the time what 
was coming off. My, but you’re the Mr. 
Deep-One!”’ 

I saw no reason to stultify myself by 
denying this. I mean to say if she thought 
it, let her! 

“The last thing yesterday she gave me 
this dress.” 

I had already noted the very becoming 
dull-blue house gown she wore. Quite with 
an air she carried it. To be sure, it was not 
suitable to her duties. The excitements of 
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the day, I suppose, had rendered 
sterner than is my wont. Perh 
authoritative. § 

“A handsome gown,” I re 
“but one would hardly choo: 
work you are performing.” 

“Rubbish!’’ she retorted 
wanted to look nice—I had t 
lots of times. And I wanted t 
for to-night.” 

“Why to-night, may I ask?” J 
once uncomfortably curious. 

“Why, the boys are com 
They’re going to take No-no 
we're all going to the movies. 
a new bill at the Bijou and Bue 
especially wants me to see it. 
cowboys in it that does som 
looks just exactly like Bueck— 
nut hair! Buck himself is on 
riders in the whole Kulanche.” 

The woman seemed to have § 
ish power to enrage me. As sk 
thus, her eyes demurely on the 
dried, I felt a deep flush man 
She could never have dreamed 
this malign power, but she wasl 
to suspect it. 

“Your Mr. Edwards,” I h 
enough, “‘may be like the ci 
the two may be as like each ot 
no difference, but you are not g 

I was aware that the latter 
heated where I had merely m 
impressive. Dignified firmness | 
the line I intended, but my rage ¥ 
ing. She stared at me. Asto 
yond words she was, if I can r 
expressions. 

“‘T am,” she snapped at las 

“You are not,’’ I repeated, st 
ward her. I was conscious of 
rowdy in my manner, but I se 
less to prevent it. All my cultur 
but the flimsiest veneer. 

“T am too!” she again sai 
plainly dismayed. 

“No!” I quite thundered, 
“No, no! No, no!” 

The nipper cried out from its 
until later did it occur to me t 
eonsidered itself to be addresse 
tones. 

“No, no!’’ I thundered agai 
help myself, though silly rot I 
And then to my horror the m 
began to weep. ee 

“T will,’ she sobbed. ‘I will, 
will!” 

“No, no,” I insisted, and I for 
seizing her shoulders, not know! 
mightn’t shake her smartly, so 
had the woman got me; and | 
shouting my senseless ‘‘No, no!” a 
the nipper was now yelling. 

She struggled her best as I elu 
but I seemed to have the streng 
dozen men; the woman was n 
grasp, and my arms were takin 
rage out on her. 

Secure I held her and presen 
longer struggled and I was cu 
longer angry, but found my 
her in many strange ways. I 
the passage between us had fa 
the very utmost sentimental ¢ 

“You are so masterful,” ‘she ] 

“T’ll have my own way,” 
“T’ve told you often enough.” 

“Oh, you’re so domineering, 
mured. i 

I dare say I am a bit that way. ~ 
you who’s to be master!” 

“But I never dreamed you mean 
she answered. True, I had me 
taken her by surprise. I could ea 
how, expecting nothing of the fair 
she had been rudely shocked. 

“T meant it all along,” I§ 
“from the very first moment.” 
again she spoke in almost oad ton 
deepness. I have never believed 
cessive intuition which is so widel 
for women. 

“T never dreamed of it,’’ she 
and added, ‘“‘Mrs. Kenner and! 
ing about this dress only last mi 
said—I never, never dreamed 0 
thing!’ She broke off with suc 
sequence, as women will. p 

We had now to quiet the ni 
box. I saw even then that, di 
though I may be, I should prob 
care to bring the child’s condi 
notice again. There was somel 
her—something volcanic in hel 
I knew it would never do. Be 
thing continue to be a mons 
might—unnoticed of course—S] 
from its grasp now and then. 


yening rush came and went quite 
hing ad happened. I may have 
her absent, reflecting pensively. I 
| say I had at times considered this 
{as a dawning possibility, but never 
reant to be sudden. Only for the 
3 remarkably stubborn obtuseness 
jay the understanding might have 
ferred to a more suitable moment 
ed in a calm and orderly manner. 
| die was cast. Like his lordship I 
3en an American bride—taken her 
31 and carried her off her feet before 


y it. 

i: o'clock we closed the Grill upon a 
it had been historic in the truest 
the word. 

dered the sleeping nipper. It still 
tely clutched the beef rib, and for 
ison I felt averse to depriving it of 
n though it would mean a spotty 
ely enough we talked but little in 
j. It seemed rather too tremendous 


ad become half awake. 
rums!’’ it muttered sleepily. 
rums,’”’ echoed the mother, and 
wry softly in the still night: ‘“ Rug- 


” 


f. 
I. aA the child into her arms at 
it 


jn the few months since that rather 
ie night I have acquired the title of 


‘moval by his lordship of one who, 
jer sterling qualities, had been a 
| discord left the social elements of 

in a state of the wildest disorgani- 
(And having for myself acquired a 
ole prestige from my intimate asso- 
7ith the affair, I promptly seized 
; and drew the scattered forces 


it an early day, I sought an inter- 
1 Belknap-Jackson and Mrs. Effie 
them straight precisely why I had 
fem both false in the matter of 
ing breakfast. 

‘ne honor granted to either of them, 
2d, I had foreseen another era of 
ivisions and acrimony. Therefore 
ne the thing myself as a measure 


then I declared my intention of 
ig all those formerly opposed ele- 
d of creating a society in Red Gap 
d be a social union in the finest 
he word. I said that contact with 
tous American life had taught me 
¢ equality should be more than a 
d that, especially in the younger 
its, a certain relaxation from the 
tirements of an older order is not 
voidable but vastly to be desired. 
0 say if we were going to be Amer- 
as silly rot trying to be English at 
'time. 
ted out that their former social 
ad ever been inspired by the idea 
‘on; the soul of their leadership 
to cast others out; and that the 
. I planned was to be one of in- 
even to the extent of Bohemians 
behaved cattle persons—which I 
to be in the finest harmony with 
rth American theory of human 
n. It might be thought a naive 
_said, but so long as they had 
IT should stanchly abide by it. 
{ what I dare say they did not be- 
t the position of leader was not 
wuld cherish for any other reason 
| public good. That when one 
ved might appear they would find 
st to rejoice. 
not say that I was interrupted fre- 
ind acidly during this harangue; 
handed them both a buffalo, and 
knew it. 
vorked swiftly from that moment. 
‘following week the first of a series 
iption balls in the dancing hall 
2 Grill, and both Mrs. Belknap- 
and Mrs. Effie were among the 
‘roll themselves as patronesses, 
Thad made it plain that I alone 
‘me the guests. 
cess of the affair was all I could 
ed. Red Gap had become a social 
f was appreciation for my leader- 
There will be malcontents, 
_and from the informed inner 
arn that I have already been 
spoken of as a foreigner wielding 
ver native-born Americans; but 
€ support of quite all who really 
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matter and I am confident these rebellions 
may be put down by tact alone. It is too 
well understood by those who know me 
that I have “equality” for my watchword. 

I mean to say at the next ball of the 
series I may even see that the fellow, Hobbs, 
has a card, if I can become assured that he 
has quite freed himself from certain debas- 
ing class ideals of his native country. This, 
to be sure, is an extreme case, because the 
fellow is that type of our serving class to 
whom equality is unthinkable. They must 
from their centuries of servility look either 
up or down; and I scarce know in which 
attitude they are more offensive to our 
American point of view. Still I mean to be 
broad. Even Hobbs shall have his chance 
with us! 

It is late June. Mrs. Ruggles and I are 
comfortably installed in her enlarged and 
repaired house. 

We have a fowl run on a stretch of her 
freehold and the kitchen garden thrives 
under the care of the Japanese agricultural 
laborer I have employed. 

Already I have discharged more than 
half my debt to Cousin Egbert, who ex- 
claims, ‘Oh, shucks!”’ each time I make 
him a payment.. He and the Honorable 
George remain pally no end and spend 
much of their abundant leisure at Cousin 
Egbert’s modest country house. At times 
when they are in town they rather consort 
with street persons, but such is the breadth 
of our social scheme that I shall never ex- 
clude them from our gayeties, though it is 
true that more often than not they decline 
to be present. 

Mrs. Ruggles, I may say, is a lady of quite 
amazing capacities, combined strangely 
with the commonest feminine weaknesses. 
She has acute business judgment at most 
times, yet would fly at me in a rage if 
I were to say what I think of the nipper’s 
appalling grossness. Quite naturally I do 
not push my unquestioned mastery to this 
extreme. There are other matters in which 
I amusedly let her have her way, though 
she fondly reminds me almost daily of my 
brutal self-will. 

On one point I have just been obliged to 
assert this. She came running to me with 
a suggestion for economizing in the manu- 
facture of the relish. 

She had devised a cheaper formula. But 
I was firm. 

“So long as the inventor’s face is on that 
flask,” I said, “‘its contents shall not be de- 
based a tuppence. My name and face will 
guarantee its purity.” 

She gave in nicely, merely declaring that 
I needn’t growl like one of their bears with 
a wounded foot. 

At my carefully mild suggestion she has 
just brought the nipper in from where it 
was cattying the young fowls, much to 
their detriment. But she is now heaping 
compote upon a slice of thickly buttered 
bread for it, glancing meanwhile at our 
evening newspaper. 

Ruggums always has his awful own way, 
doesn’t ums?”’ she remarks to the nipper. 

Deeply ignoring this, I resume my elo- 
cutionary studies of the Declaration of 
Independence. For I should say that a 
signal honor of a municipal character has 
just been done me: a committee of the 
chamber of commerce has invited me to 
participate in their exercises on an early 
day in July—the fourth, I fancy—when 
they celebrate the issuance of this famous 
document. I have been asked to read it, 
preceding a patriotic address to be made 
by Senator Floud. 

I accepted with the utmost pleasure, and 
now on my vine-sheltered porch have begun 
trying it out for the proper voice effects. 
Its substance, I need not say, is already 
familiar to me. 

The nipper is horribly gulping at its 
food, jam smears quite all about its coun- 
tenance. Mrs. Ruggles glances over her 
journal. 

“How would you like it,’’ she suddenly 
demands, “if I went round town like 
these English women—burning churches 
and houses of parliament and cutting up 
fine oil paintings? How would that suit 
your grouchy highness?”’ 

“This is not England,” I answer shortly. 
“That sort of thing would never do with 
Seg 

“My, but isn’t he the fierce old Rug- 
gums!”’ she cries in affected alarm to the 
now half-suffocated nipper. 

Once more I take up the Declaration of 
Independence. It lends itself rather well 
to reciting. I feel that my voice is going 
to carry. 

(THE END) 
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TISH’S SPY 


(Continued from Page 16) 


I shall never forget the ride after Tish 
and how we felt when we failed to find her; 
for there was no sign of her. The wind had 
come up, and, what with seeing Tish tied to 
that wretched canoe and sinking with it or 
shot through the head and lying dead in 
the bottom of it, we were about crazy. As 
we passed Island Eleven we could see the 
spy’s camp fire and his tent, but no living 
person. 

At four in the morning we gave up and 
started back, heavy-hearted. What, there- 
fore, was our surprise to find Tish sitting 
by the fire in her bathrobe and slippers, 
with a cup of tea in her lap and her feet in 
a foot tub of hot water! Considering all we 
had gone through and that we had obeyed 
orders exactly, she was distinctly unjust. 
Indeed, at first she quite refused to speak 
to any of us. 

“T' do think, Tish,” Aggie said as she 
stood shivering by the fire, “that you 
might at least explain where you have been. 
We have been going up and down the river 
for hours, burying you over and over.” 

Tish took a sip of tea, but said nothing. 

“You said,” I reminded her, “that if 
there was shooting we were to start after 
you at once. When we heard the shots we 
went, of course.” 

Tish leaned over and, taking the tea- 
kettle from the fire, poured more water into 
the foot tub. Then at last she turned to 
speak. ; 

‘Bring some absorbent cotton and some 
bandages, Hutchins,’ she said. “I am 
bleeding from a hundred wounds. As for 
you”’—she turned fiercely on Aggie and 
me—‘‘the least you could have done was to 
be here when I returned, exhausted, in- 
jured and weary; but, of course, you were 
gallivanting round the lake in an uphol- 
stered motor boat.” 

Here she poured more water into the foot 
tub and made it much too hot. This thawed 
her rather, and she explained what was 
wrong. She was bruised, scratched to the 
knees, and with a bump the size of an egg 
on her forehead, where she had run into 
a tree. 

The whole story was very exciting. It 
seems she got the green canoe without any 
difficulty, the spy being sound asleep in his 
tent; but about that time the wind came 
up and Tish said she could not make an inch 
of progress toward our camp. 

The chewing gum with which we had 
repaired our canoe came out at that time 
and the boat began to fill, Tish being unable 
to sit over the leak and paddle at the same 
time. So, at last, she gave up and made for 
the mainland. 

“The shooting,’ Tish said with diffi- 
culty, ‘‘was by men from the Indian camp 
firing at me. I landed below the camp, and 
was making my way as best I could through 
the woods when they heard me moving. I 
believe they thought it was a bear.” 

I think Tish was more afraid of the 
Indians, in spite of their sixty-three steel 
engravings and the rest of it, than she pre- 
tended, though she said she would have 
made herself known, but at that moment 
she fell over a fallen tree and for fifteen 
minutes was unable to speak a word. When 
at last she rose the excitement was over 
and they had gone back to their camp. 

“Anyhow,” she finished, “the green 
canoe is hidden a couple of miles down the 
river, and I guess Mr. McDonald is safe 
for a time. Lizzie, you can take a bath 
to-morrow safely.” 

Tish sat up most of the rest of the night 

composing a letter to the authorities of the 
town, telling them of Mr. McDonald and 
inclosing careful copies of the incriminating 
documents she had found. 
“ During the following morning the river 
was very quiet. Through the binocular we 
were able to see Mr. McDonald standing 
on the shore of his island and looking in- 
tently in our direction, but naturally we 
paid no attention to him. 

The red-haired man went in swimming 
that day and necessitated our retiring to the 
tent for an hour and a half; but at noon 
Aggie’s naturally soft heart began to assert 
itself. 

“‘Spy or no spy,” she said to Tish, “we 
ought to feed him.” 

“Fuh!” was Tish’s rejoinder. ‘There is 
no sense in wasting good food on a man 
whose hours are numbered.” 

We were surprised, however, to find that 
Hutchins, who had detested Mr. McDon- 
ald, was rather on Aggie’s side. 


jar.of preserved peaches, which she} 


“The fact that he has but a feyy 
hours,” she said to Tish, ‘‘is an ex] 
reason for making those hours as} 
wretched as possible.” } 

It was really due to Hutchins, thef 
that Mr. McDonald had a luncheor 
problem of how to get it to him | 
troublesome one, but Tish solved j 
her customary sagacity. 

“We can make araft,”’ she said, “ 
one, large enough to hold a tray. Bj 
ping the launch some yards above the| 
we can float his luncheon to him 
safely.” t 

That was the method we ultimate| 
sued and it worked most satisfactoy 

Hutchins baked hot biscuits; a} 
putting a cover over the pan, we wi 
abled to get them to him before they { 

We prepared a really appetizing lu| 
of hot biscuits, broiled ham, mar} 
and tea, adding, at Aggie’s instruetj 


had put up. * ea: 

Tish made the raft while we pi) 
the food, and at exactly half past} 
o’clock we left the house. Mr. Me} 
saw us coming and was waiting sn 
at the upper end of the island. 

‘Great Scott!” he said. ‘I thougt 
were never going to hear me. Anoth| 
and I’d have made a swim for it, tho) 
suicidal with this current. I'll shi 
where you can come in so you won 
rock. 

Hutchins had stopped the engine 
motor boat and we threw out the an 
a safe distance from the shore. 

‘“‘We are not going to land,” sai 
‘and I think you know perfectly 3 
reason why.” 

“Oh, now,” he protested; “suri 
are going to land! I’ve had an awh 
comfortable accident—my canoe’s{ 

“We know that,” Tish said calml| 
a matter of fact, we took it.” 

Mr. McDonald sat down sudden 
log at the water’s edge and looked : 

“Oh!” he said. 

“You may not believe it,” Tis 
“but we know everything—your dé 
plot, who the red-haired man is, an¢ 
destruction and wretchedness you al 
to cause.” : 

“Oh, Isay!” hesaidfeebly. “Iwi 
go as far as that. I’m—I’m not suc 
sort.” 

“That depends on the point of 
said Tish grimly. ; 

Aggie touched her on the arm t] 
reminded her that the biscuits were 


“Your correspondence has fallen 
hands, young man,”’ she said, “an 
turned over to the proper authorit 

“Tt won’t tell them anything thi 
’ he said doggedly. ‘Loc 

I am not ashamed of thi 


who had been silent, spoke for the fi 
“Don’t be an idiot!” she said 
“‘We have something here for you 
you behave yourself.” 
He seemed to see her then for 


tirely cold and heartless?” 

She made no reply to this, being 
assisting Aggie to lower the raft | 
side of the boat. 

‘‘Broiled ham, tea, hot biscuits 2 
malade,” said Aggie gently. “ 
fellow, we are doing what we cons 
duty; but we want you to know! 
hard for us—very hard.” ; 

When he saw our plan Mr. Mel 
face fell; but he stepped out intot 
up to his knees and caught ther 
floated down. 

Before he said “‘ Thank you” hel 
cover of the pan and saw the hot 
underneath. 

“Really,” he said, ‘‘it’s very 6 
you. I sent off a grocery order yé 
but nothing has come.” 

Tish had got Hutchins to start 
by that time and we were movil 
He stood there, up to his knees 
holding the tray and looking afte 
was really a pathetic figure, espé 
view of the awful fate we felt was 
ing him. 


> 


ealled something after us. On ac- 
of the noise of the engine we could 
): certain, but we all heard it the same 


nd for the whole damned outfit!” 
sxe way it sounded to us. “It won’t 
Many difference to me.” 


Vv 


f} last thing I recall of Mr. McDonald 
{it day is seeing him standing there in 
ter, holding the tray, with the teapot 
ng under his nose, and gazing after 
wh an air of bewilderment and fury 
Hid not deceive us at all. 

{I looked back there was only one 
here might have noticed at the time. 
yas the fact that Hutchins, having 
{1 the engine, was sitting beside it on 
vor of the boat and laughing in the 
Jt possible manner. As I said to 
at the time: 

}spy is a spy and entitled to punish- 
ii discovered; but no young woman 
‘ laugh over so desperate a situation.” 
/me now to the dénouement of this 
ig period. It had been Tish’s theory 
she red-haired man should not be 
into our confidence. If there was a 
for the capture of the spy we our- 
intended to have it. 

»steamer was due the next day but 
ish was in favor of not waiting, but 
ince going in the motor boat to the 
jsome thirty miles away, and telling 
jsapture; but Hutchins claimed there 
it sufficient gasoline for such an ex- 
1. That afternoon we went in the 
jlaunch to where Tish had hidden the 
anoe and, with a hatchet, rendered 
ss. 

/ workings of the subconscious mind 
jrvelous. In the midst of chopping 
\iddenly looked up. 

/ve you noticed,” she said, “‘that the 
yve is always watching our camp?” 
at’s all he has to do,’ Aggie sug- 


‘iff and nonsense! Didn’t he follow 
io the swamp? Does Hutchins ever 
jin the canoe that he doesn’t go out 
)Vll tell you what has happened: 
foung and pretty, and he’s fallen in 
‘th her.” 

list say it sounded reasonable. 
yothered about the motor boat, but 
\tant she took the canoe and started 
/ was hovering somewhere near. 

)’s noticed it,”’ Tish went on. “‘That’s 
jhe was quarreling. about with him 
lay.” 

|w are we to know,” said Aggie, who 
thering up the scraps of the green 
nd building a fire under them—“‘ how 
to know they are not old friends, 
iz thus in the wilderness? Fate plays 
‘tricks, Tish. I lived in the same 
ith Mr. Wiggins for years, and never 
‘im until one day when my umbrella 
‘wrong side out in a gust of wind.” 
e fiddlesticks!’’ said Tish. ‘“‘There’s 
. thing as fate in affairs of this sort. 
instinct—the instinct of the race to 
e itself.” 

/ Aggie regarded as indelicate and 
}rather cool to Tish the balance of 
orisoner spent most of the day at the 
she island toward us, sitting quietly, 
sould see through the glasses. We 
‘1 carefully, fearing at any time to 
Indian paddling.toward him. 

' was undecided what to do in such 
‘gency, except to intercept him and 
_ threatening him also with hav- 


‘chins,”’ she said, “Miss Lizzie and 
k the dinner if you want to go in 
de to Harvey’s Bay for water lilies.” 

at once said she did not care a 
‘water lilies; but, seeing a deter- 
lint in Tish’s eye, she added that 
ld go for frogs if Tish wanted her 


way. 
Vt talk like a child!” Tish retorted. 
‘aid I wanted you out of the way?” 
‘absolutely true that the moment 
is put her foot into the canoe the 
ed man put down his fishing rod 
e€. And she had not taken three 
‘With the paddle before he was in 
canoe. 
ns saw him just then and scowled. 
e saw of her she was moving 
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rapidly up the river and the detective was 
dropping slowly behind. They both disap- 
peared finally into the bay and Tish drew a 
long breath. 

“Typical!’’ she said curtly. ‘“He’s sent 
here to watch a dangerous man and spends 
his time pursuing a young woman who hates 
the sight of him. When women achieve the 
suffrage they will put none but married men 
in positions of trust.” 

Hutchins and the detective were still out 
of sight when suppertime came. The spy’s 
supper weighed on us, and at last Tish at- 
tempted to start the motor launch. We 
had placed the supper and the small raft 
aboard, and Aggie was leaning over the 
edge untying the painter—not a man, but 
a rope—when unexpectedly the engine 
started at the first revolution of the wheel. 

It darted out to the length of the rope, 
where it was checked abruptly, the shock 
throwing Aggie entirely out and into the 
stream. Tish caught the knife from the 
supper tray to cut us loose, but Aggie re- 
fused to be left alone at the camp. So, 
while Tish cut I pulled Aggie in, wet as she 
was. The boat was straining and panting, 
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water and was most disagreeable; but the 
Mebbe was going remarkably well, and 
there seemed to be every prospect that we 
should get back to the camp in good order. 
Alas, for human hopes! Mr. McDonald 
was not very agreeable. 

“You know,” he said as he waited for his 
supper to float within reach, ‘you needn’t 
be so blamed radical about everything you 
do! If you object to my hanging round, 
why not just say so? If I’m too obnoxious 
I'll clear out.” 

“Obnoxious is hardly the word,” said 
Tish. 

““How long am I to be a prisoner?” 

“T shall send letters off by the first boat.’’ 

He caught the raft just then and ex- 
amined the supper with interest. 

“Of course things might be worse,’’ he 
said; “but it’s dirty treatment anyhow. 
And it’s darned humiliating. Somebody 
I know is having a good time at my ex- 
pense. It’s heartless! That’s what it is— 
heartless!’ 

Well, we left him, the engine starting 
nicely and Aggie being wrapped in a tar- 
paulin; but about a hundred yards above 
the island it began to slow down, and 
shortly afterward it stopped altogether. 
As the current caught us we luckily threw 
out the anchor, for the engine refused to 
start again. It was then we saw the other 
canoes. 

The girl in the pink tam-o’-shanter was 
in the first one. 

They glanced at us ‘curiously as they 
passed, and the P. T. S.—that is the way 
we grew to speak of the pink tam-o’- 
shanter—raised one hand in the air, which 
is a form of canoe greeting, probably less 
upsetting to the equilibrium than a vigorous 
waving of the arm. 

It was just then, I believe, that they saw 
our camp and headed for it. The rest of 
what happened is most amazing. They 
stopped at our landing and unloaded their 
canoes. Though twilight was falling, we 
could see them distinctly. And what we 
saw was that they calmly took possession of 
the camp. 

“Good gracious!” Tish cried. ‘The girls 
have gone into the tent! And somebody’s 
working at the stove. The impertinence!”’ 

Our situation was acutely painful. We 
could do nothing but watch. We called, 
but our voices failed to reach them. And 
Aggie took a chill, partly cold and partly 
fury. Wesat there while they ate the entire 
supper! 

They were having a very good time. 
Now and then somebody would go into the 
tent and bring something out, and there 
would be shrieks of laughter. 

[We learned afterward that part of the 
amusement was caused by Aggie’s false 
front, which one of the wretches put on as 
a beard.] 

It was while thus distracted that Aggie 
suddenly screamed, and a moment later 
Mr. McDonald climbed over the side and 
into the boat, dripping. 

“Don’t be alarmed!” he said. ‘I'll go 
back and be a prisoner again just as soon 
as I’ve fixed the engine. I’ couldn’t bear 
to think of the lady who fell in sitting here 
indefinitely and taking cold.’’ He was ex- 
amining the engine while he spoke. ‘‘ Have 
visitors, I see,’’ he observed, as calmly as 
though he were not dripping all over the 
place. 
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“Intruders, not visitors!” Tish said 
angrily. ‘‘I never saw them before.” 

“Rather pretty, the one with the pink 
cap. May I examine the gasoline supply?” 
There was no gasoline. He shrugged his 
shoulders. ‘‘I’m afraid no amount of me- 
chanical genius I intended to offer you will 
start her,’ he said; ‘‘but the young lady— 
Hutchins is her name, I believe?—will see 
you here and come after you, of course.” 

Well, there was no denying that, spy or 
no spy, his presence was a comfort. He 
offered to swim back to the island and be a 
prisoner again, but Tish said magnani- 
mously that there was no hurry. On 
Aggie’s offering half of her tarpaulin against 
the wind, which had risen, he accepted. 

“Your Miss Hutchins is reckless, isn’t 
she?” he said when he was comfortably 
settled. ‘‘She’s a strong swimmer; but a 
canoe is uncertain at the best.” 

“She’s in no danger,” said Tish. ‘‘She 
has a devoted admirer watching out for 
her.” 

“The deuce she has!’ His voice was 
quiteinterested. ‘‘Why,whoonearth de 

“Your detective,” said Aggie softly. 
‘“‘He’s quite mad about her. The way he 
follows her and the way he looks‘at her— 
it’s thrilling!” 

Mr. McDonald said nothing for quite a 
while. The canoe party had evidently eaten 
everything they could find, and somebody 
had brought out a banjo and was playing. 
Tish, unable to vent her anger, suddenly 
turned on Mr. McDonald. 

“If you think,’ she said, “‘that the 
grocery list fooled us, it didn’t!” 

“Grocery list?”’ 

“That’s what I said.” 

“How did you get my grocery list?” 

So she told him, and how she had de- 
ciphered it, and how the word dynamite 
had only confirmed her early suspicions. 

His only comment was to say “Good 
heavens!”’ in a smothered voice. 

“Tt was the extractor that made me sus- 
picious,” she finished. ‘‘What were you 
going to extract? Teeth?” 

“And so, when my Indian was swim- 
ming, you went through his things! It’s 
the most astounding thing I ever - My 
dear, an extractor is used to get the hooks 
out of fish. It was no cipher, I assure you. 
I needed an extractor and I ordered it. The 
cipher you speak of is only a remarkable 
coincidence.” 

“Huh!” said Tish. “And the paper you 
dropped in the train—was that a coinci- 
dence?” 

“That’s not my secret,” he said, and 
turned sulky all at once. 

“Don’t tell me,”’ Tish said triumphantly, 
“that any young man comes here abso- 
lutely alone without a purpose!”’ 

“T had a purpose, all right; but it was 
not to blow up a railroad train.” 

Apparently he thought he had said too 
much, for he relapsed into silence after that, 
with an occasional muttering. 

It was eight o’clock when Hutchins’ 
canoe came into sight. She was paddling 
easily, but the detective was far behind and 
moving slowly. 

She saw the camp with its uninvited 
guests, and then she saw us. The detective, 
however, showed no curiosity; and we 
could see that he made for his landing and 
stumbled exhaustedly up the bank. 

Hutchins drew up beside us. 

“He'll not try that again, I think,”’ she 
said in her crisp voice. ‘He’s out of train- 
ing. He panted like a motor launch. Who 
are our visitors?”’ 

Here her eyes fell on Mr. McDonald and 
her face set in the dusk. 

“You'll have to go back and get some 
gasoline, Hutchins.” 

: eee made you start out without look- 
ing?” 

“And send the vandals away. If they 
wait until I arrive I’ll be likely to do them 
some harm. I have never been so out- 
raged.”’ 

“Let me go for gasoline in the canoe,” 
said Mr. McDonald. He leaned. cver the 
thwart and addressed Hutchins. ‘‘ You’re 
worn out,’ he said. “I promise to come 
back and be a perfectly well-behaved 
prisoner again.” 

“Thanks, no.” 

“T’m wet. The exercise will warm me.” 

“Ts it possible,’ she said in a withering 
tone that was lost on us at the time, “that 
you brought no dumb-bells with you?” 

If we had had any doubts they should 
have been settled then; but we never sus- 
pected. It is incredible, looking back. 

The dusk was falling and I am not cer- 
tain of what followed. It was, however, 
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something like this: Mr. McDonal 
tered something angrily and made a 
to get into the canoe. Hutchins 
that she would not have help from 
she died for it. The next thing we 
she was in the launch and the can 
floating off on the current. Aggie sq 
and Mr. McDonald, instead of swimr 
after the thing, merely-folded his arr 
looked at it. 

“You know,” he said to Hutchin: 
have so unpleasant a disposition tha 
body we both know of is better off t 
thinks he is!”’ 

Tish’s fury knew no bounds, fo 
we were marooned and two of us wet 
skin. I must say for Hutchins, howe 
that when she learned about Aggie she ’ 
bitterly repentant, and insisted on put} 
her own sweater on her. But there 
were and there we should likely stay, 

It was quite dark by that time 
sat in the launch, rocking gen 
canoeing party had lighted a large fir 
the beach, using the driftwood we ha 
painfully accumulated. - { 

We sat in silence, except that Tish 
was watching our camp, said once h 
that she was glad there were three be 
the tent. The girls of the canoeir 
would be comfortable. 

After a time Tish turned on Mr. Mel 
ald sharply. ; 

‘Since you claim to be no spy,” she 
‘perhaps you will tell us what brings | 
alone to this place? Don’t tell me 
fish—I’ve seen you reading, with a li 
You’re no fisherman.” 

He hesitated. r 

“No,” he admitted. ‘‘I’ll be fran 
Carberry. I did not come to fish.” 

“What brought you?” 

“Love,” he said, in a low tone. “ 
expect you to believe me, but it’s the 
truth.” - 

“Love!” Tish scoffed. 

‘Perhaps I’d better tell you the: 
he said. ‘“‘It’s long and—and rathe 

“Love stories,” Hutchins put in ec 
‘Care terribly stupid, except to the 
cerned.”’ 

“That,” he retorted, “‘is because | 
have never been in love. You are y 
and—you will pardon the liberty? 
tractive; but you are totally prosé 
unromantic.”’ | 

“Indeed!” she said, and relapsec 
silence. 

“These other ladies,’ Mr. MeDe 
went on, “‘will understand the strange) 
of my situation when I explain tha 
the young lady I care for is very neal 
fact, within sight.” ; 

“Good gracious!” said Aggie. *‘ Wh 

“Tt is a long story, but it may hel} 
while away the long night hours; 
dare say we are here for the night. Did 
one happen to notice the young ladyt 
first canoe, in the pink tam-o’-sha 

We said we had—all except Ht 
who, of course, had not seen hel 
McDonald got a wet cigarette ir 
pocket and, finding a box of matches 
seat, made an attempt to dry it ¢ 
flame; so his story was told in the fli¢ 
ing light of one match after anothe 


vi 


“7 AM,” Mr. McDonald said, as t 
arette steamed, “‘the son of p 
honest parents. All my life I he 
obliged to labor. You may say t 
English is surprisingly pure, under sv 
ditions. As a matter of fact I educa 
self at night, using a lantern in th 
my father’s stable.” 
“T thought you said he was 
Hutchins put in nastily. ‘‘How did 
a stable?” 
“He kept a livery stable. Anj 
that are not clear I will explain aft 
Once the thread of a narrative is b 
is difficult to resume, Miss Hutchin 
us, in a large house, lived the lady 
heart.” 
“The pink tam-o’-shanter gi 
Aggie. ‘‘I begin to understand.” 
“But,” he added, ‘‘near us also 
red-headed boy. She liked him ver 
and even in the long-ago days I was 
jealous of him. It may surprise 
know that in those days I longet 
longed—for red hair and a red mu 
“T hate to interrupt,” said H 
‘‘but did he have a mustache as ¢ 
He ignored her. 
‘‘We three grew up together. T 
beautiful—you’ve probably notice 
and amiable. The one thing I ad 
young woman is amiability. It w 


e, have occurred to her to isolate 
ipa on the bosom of a northern 
herous river out of pure temper.” 
jink,”’ said Aggie softly, ‘‘that she 
ar there by the camp fire! Don’t 


jose, if she loves you, she senses 
ij 9” 


eet me or to meet my rival? She 
are here. Both of us have writ- 
|The presence of one or the other 


}etective, of course,’ said. Tish. 
sit from the beginning of your 


letective,”’ he assented. ‘‘You 
iy profession attracts. There’s an 
/f romance in it. I myself have 
ith my father and now run the— 
ij stable. My business is a handi- 
}u romantic point of view. 

ware,’ Mr. McDonald went on, 
is not customary to speak so 
affairs of this sort; but I have 
is. It hurts me to rest under un- 
‘ion. Iam no spy, ladies. And 
jl reason is even stronger. Con- 
esperate position: In the morn- 
val will see her; will paddle his 


morning I shall sit here help- 
ossibly—and see all that I value 
out of my grasp. And all through 
‘my own! Things are so evenly 
so little will shift the weight of 
shat frankly the first one to reach 
‘¢ her.” 
3 I was thrilled. And éven Tish 
sd; but she covered her emotion 
common sense. 
s her name?”’ she demanded. 
‘ering my frankness I must with- 
y not simply refer to her as 
tam-o’-shanter—or, better still 
riefly, the P. T. S.? That may 
dink tam-o’-shanter, or the Per- 
‘miles—she smiles a great deal— 
‘ost anything.” 
stands,” said Hutchins, with a 
Pretty Tall Story.” 
msidered her skepticism un- 


and the small figure across the 
on a new significance. 

‘said, to think of the red-haired 
ing calmly while his ladylove was 
d his rival, so to speak, hors de 


-after finishing his story Mr. 
went to the stern of the boat 
she anchor rope. 

yssible,”’ he said, “‘that the cur- 
“try us to my island with a little 
inanagement. Even though we 
“ll hardly be worse off than we 


rprising we had not thought of 
or the plan succeeded admira- 
\Oving a few feet at a time and 
ring we made slow but safe prog- 
it last touched shore. We got 
tr. McDonald built a large fire, 
we put Aggie to steam. His 
ich he had not had time to eat, 
y divided,and we heated the tea. 
1owever, refused to eat. 
/and food restored Tish’s mind 
_keenness. I recall now the ad- 
‘Mr. McDonald’s eyes when she 
ut down the sandwich she was 
exclaimed: 
‘gs, of course! He told her to 
a red flag as she came up the 
When the party saw ours they 
2rhaps they still think it is his 
hat he is away overnight.” 
it, exactly;” he said. “Think of 
tetch’s excitement when he saw 


looking back, it seems curious 
looked the way the red-headed 
lowed Hutchins about. True, 
dlygamous animals, Tish says, 


i 
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[Tish says she thought of this at the 
time, and that, from what she had seen of 
the P. T. S., Hutchins was much prettier. 
But she says she decided that men often 
love one quality in one girl and another in 
another; that he probably loved Hutchins’ 
beauty and the amiability of the P. T. S 
Also, she says, she reflected that the polyg- 
amy of the Far East is probably due to this 
tendency in the male more than to a pre- 
ponderance of women.] 

Tish called me aside while Mr. McDon- 
ald was gathering firewood. 

“T’m a fool and a guilty woman, Lizzie,” 
she said. ‘Because of an unjust suspicion 
hate: possibly wrecked this poor boy’s 
j ‘en? 

I tried to soothe her. 

“They might have been wretchedly un- 
happy together, Tish,” I said; “and, any- 
how, I doubt whether he is able to support 
a wife. There’s nothing much in keeping a 
livery stable nowadays.” 

“There’s only one thing that still puzzles 
me,” Tish observed: “Granting that the 
grocery order was a grocery order, what 
about the note?” 

We might have followed this line of 
thought, and saved what occurred later, but 
that a new idea suddenly struck Tish. She 
is curious in that way; her mind works 
very rapidly at times, and because I cannot 
take her mental hurdles, so to speak, she is 
often impatient. 

“Lizzie,” she said suddenly, “did you 
notice that when the anchor was lifted we 
drifted directly to this island? Don’t stare 
at me like that. Use your wits.” 

When I failed instantly to understand, 
however, she turned abruptly and left me, 
disappearing in the shadows. 

For the next hour nothing happened. 
Tish was not in sight and Aggie slept by the 
fire. Hutchins sat with her chin cupped 
in her hands, and Mr. McDonald gathered 
driftwood. 

Hutchins only spoke once. 

“T’m awfully sorry about the canoe, Miss 
Lizzie,’ she said; “it was silly and—and 
selfish. I don’t always act like a bad child. 
The truth is, I’m rather upset and nervous. 
I hate to be thwarted—I’m sorry I can’t 
explain any further.” 

I was magnanimous. 

“T’m sure, until to-night, you’ve been 
perfectly satisfactory,” I said; “but it 
seems extraordinary that you should dislike 
men the way you do.” 

She only eyed me searchingly. 

It is my evening custom to prepare for 
the night by taking my switch off and comb- 
ing’and braiding my hair; so, as we seemed 
to be settled for the night, I asked Mr. 
McDonald whether the camp afforded an 
extra comb. He brought out a traveling 
case at once from the tent and opened it. 

“Here’s a comb,” he said. ‘‘I never use 
one. I’m sorry this is all I can supply.” 

My eyes were glued to the case. It 
was an English traveling case, with gold- 
mounted fittings. He saw me staring at it 
and changed color. 

“Nice bag, isn’t it?” he said. “It was a 
gift, of course. The—the livery stable 
doesn’t run much to this sort of thing.’ 

But the fine edge of suspicion had crept 
into my mind again. 


Tish did not return to the fire for some 
time. Before she came back we were all 
thoroughly alarmed. The island was small, 
and a short search convinced us that she 
was not on it! 

We wakened Aggie and told her, and the 
situation was very painful. The launch was 
where we had left it. Mr. McDonald 
looked more and more uneasy. 

““My sane mind tells me she’s perfectly 
safe,’ he said. ‘‘I don’t know that I’ve 
ever met a person more able to take care of 
herself; but it’s darned odd—that’s all I 
can say.” 

Just as he spoke a volley of shots sounded 
from up the river near our camp, two close 
together and then one; and somebody 
screamed. 

It was very dark. We could see lanterns 
flashing at our camp and somebody was 
yelling hoarsely. One lantern seemed to 
run up and down the beach in mad excite- 
ment, and then, out of the far-off din, 
Aggie, whose ears are sharp, suddenly 
heard the splash of a canoe paddle. 

I shall tell Tish’s story of what happened 
as she told it to Charlie Sands two weeks 
or so later. 

“It is perfectly simple,” she said, ‘‘and 
it’s stupid to make such a fuss over it. 
Don’t-talk to.me-about breaking the law! 
The girl came; I didn’t steal her.’’ 
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When ordering please send 
your candy dealer’s name. 


“American Candy Co. 


Milwaukee Wisconsin 


ech-Nut 
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Tomato 
Catsup 


HIS is the age of perfecting 
and refining the everyday 
things of life. 


It might have seemed that 
not much could be done with 
catsup. 


Yet when we took tomatoes 
fresh from the vines, made and bot- 
tled the Catsup immediately— 
and above all, did away with re- 
cooking materialsk—we produced 
the Beech-Nut, a Catsup as dif- 
ferent from the manufactured 
catsups as anything can be. 

Its priceisno higher—two sizes, 
25c. and 15c. (in the extreme 
West, a little more). Get a bottle 
of Beech-Nut Tomato Catsup 
from your grocer. Taste it—see 
how different it really is. 


Makers of America’s most fa- _ 
mous Bacon—Beech-Nut Bacon 


BEECH-NUT PACKING COMPANY 
CANAJOHARIE, N. Y. 
Catsup Plant at Rochester, N. Y. 


rs 5 2 
© 50¢-$}-$2-43 the Box 


a for “Will You Remember Me” 


Favour Box—To enable candy lovers to test the 


excellence of Milady Chocolates, we have designed a 
beautiful “‘favour’’ box, containing nearly a quarter pound of 
choicest Milady Chocolates and a handsome Milady Medallion 
Stick Pin, which we will mail, prepaid, upon receipt of | 5c instamps. 
The price asked is merely nominal, barely covering cost of container. 
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ELEcTRIC LirGHTING CRANKING IGNITION 
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The Supreme Test of Delco Ignition 


HE advent of the high-speed eight-cylinder motor 
has called upon Delco ignition to perform feats 


heretofore believed impossible. 


These engines frequently reach a speed of 3000 or 
more revolutions a minute. 


That means 12,000 sparks distributed among eight 
cylinders every sixty seconds. 


‘Twelve thousand times every 
minute the contact points in the 
distributor head must open and 
close the electric circuit. 

If you could see the twelve 
thousand jumps of high tension 
current you would say the flow 
of fire was continuous. 

Yet each spark is absolutely 
distinct and separate, and is de- 
livered on a time schedule that 
does not vary one ten-thousandth 
part of a second. 

Never before has any ignition 
system been called upon to per- 
form such a feat. 

Eight-cylinder motors turning 
over 1500 to 2000 revolutions a 
minute are simple problems in 
comparison. 

And yet the same Delco igni- 
tion—the ignition that has made 
| possible the high-speed eight, is 
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| The Dayton Engineering Laboratories Company, Dayton, Ohio 


identical in every respect with 
the ignition that is used on every 
Delco equipped car. 

The high-speed eight is simply 
its supreme achievement. 

Delco ignition insures a hot, 
constant spark in starting, in run- 
ning at low speeds or in covering 
a mile a minute. 

‘The same hot spark is there at 
20 revolutions a minute as at 3000. 
The same maximum Efficiency 
is insured in the low-speed: four 
as in the high-speed eight. 

And always remember this— 
Delco ignition is simply one 
function of complete Delco 
Equipment. 

The cranking and lighting of 
your Delco equipped car are just 
as efficient, just as dependable 
under all operating conditions, as 
is the ignition. 


Two hundred thousand Owners, driving 200,000 Delco 
Equipped Cars, furnish world-wide proof of Delco leadership. 
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“The Roofing Development of 
the Twentieth Century” 


| Builders and owners both say that for 


NEPONSET 
SHINGLES 


(Patented) 

For they are spark-proof shingles that 
do not crack, curl, nor work loose. They 
have the wedge-like thickness of wooden 
shingles and can be laid twice as fast. 

The finished roof is handsome and 
durable. Sold by dealers everywhere. 


“Repairing and Building”— FREE 
This book contains the whole story of Neponset 
Shingles and other Neponset building products. 
BIRD & SON, 101 Neponset St., East Walpole, Mass. 
: Established 1795 


New York Washington 

Chicago San Francisco 
Canadian Office and Plant: 

: Hamilton, Ont. 
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| in paint is not the novelty 


you may think it. It is 
only newto you. There are 
painters who will never 


f paint without it, and 


house owners who will 
never let them. 


Ask for ‘‘Your Move?’ 


The New Jersey Zinc Company 
Room 420, 55 Wall Street, New York 


| For bigcontract jobsconsult our Research Bureau 
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Charlie Sands, I. remember, interrupted 
at that moment to remind her that she had 
shot a hole in the detective’s canoe; but 
this only irritated her. 

“Certainly I did,’ she snapped; ‘“‘but 
it’s perfectly idiotic of him to say that it 
took off the heel of his shoe. In that stony 
country it’s always easy to lose a heel.” 

But to return to Tish’s story: 

“Tt occurred to me,” she said, ‘‘that, if 
the launch had drifted to Mr. McDonald’s 
island, the canoe might have done so too; 
so I took a look round. I’d been pretty 
much worried about having called the boy 
a spy when he wasn’t, and it worried me to 
think that he couldn’t get away from the 
place. I never liked the red-haired man. 
He was cruel to Aggie’s cat—but we've 
told you that. 

“T knew that in the morning the detec- 
tive would see the P. T.S., as we called her, 
and he could get over and propose before 
breakfast. But when I found the canoe— 
yes, I found it—I didn’t intend to do any- 
thing more than steal the detective’s boat.”’ 

“Ts that all?’’ said Charlie Sands sar- 
castically. ‘You disappoint me, Aunt 
Letitia! With all the chances you had—to 
burn his pitiful little tent, for instance, or 
steal his suitcase s 

“But on my way,” Tish went on with 
simple dignity, ‘‘it occurred to me that I 
could move things a step farther by taking 
the girl to Mr. McDonald and letting him 
have his chance right away. Things went 
well from the start, for she was standing 
alone, looking out over the river. It was 
dark, except for the starlight, and I didn’t 
know it was she. I beached the canoe and 
she squealed a little when I spoke to her.” 

“Just what,’ broke in Charlie Sands, 
‘‘does one say under such circumstances? 
Sometime I may wish to abduct a young 
woman and it is well to be prepared.” 

“T told her the young man she had ex- 
pected was on Island Eleven and had sent 
me to get her. She was awfully excited. 
She said they’d seen his signal, but nothing 
of him. And when they’d found a number 
of feminine things round they all felt a 
little—well, you can understand. She went 
back to get a coat, and while she was gone 
I untied the canoes and pushed them out 
into the river. I’m thorough, and I wasn’t 
going to have a lot of people interfering 
before we got things fixed.”’ 

It was here, I think, that Charlie Sands 
gave a low moan and collapsed on the sofa. 

“Certainly !’’ he said in a stifled voice. ‘“‘T 
believe in being thorough. And, of course, 
a few canoes more or less do not matter.” 

“Later,” Tish said, “‘I knew I’d been 
thoughtless about the canoes; but, of 
course, it was too late then.”’ 

“And when was it that you assaulted the 
detective?”’ 

“He fired first,’ said Tish. ‘‘I never felt 
more peaceable in my life. It’s absurd for 
him to say that he was watching our camp, 
as he had every night we’d been there. Who 
asked him to guard us? And the idea of his 
saying he thought we were Indians stealing 
things, and that he fired into the air! The 
bullets sang past me. I had hardly time to 
get my revolver out of my stocking.” 

“And then?”’ asked Charlie Sands. 

*‘And then,” said Tish, ‘‘we went calmly 
down the river to Island Eleven. We went 
rapidly, for at first the detective did not 
know I had shot a hole in his canoe, and he 
followed us. It stands to reason that if I’d 
shot his heel off he’d have known there was 
a hole in the boat. Luckily the girl was in 
the bottom of the canoe when she fainted 
or we might have been upset.” 

It was at this point, I believe, that Charlie 
Sands got his hat and opened the door. 

“T find,” he said, ‘‘that I cannot stand 
any more at present, Aunt Tish. I shall 
return when I am stronger.” 


So I shall go back to my own narrative. 
Really my justification is almost complete. 
Anyone reading to this point will realize 
the injustice of the things that have been 
said about us. 

We were despairing of Tish, as I have 
said, when we heard the shots and then the 
approach of a canoe. Then Tish hailed us. 

“Quick, somebody!” she said. ‘‘I have 
a cramp in my right leg.” 

[The canoeing position, kneeling as one 
must, had been always very trying for her. 
She frequently developed cramps, which 
only a hot footbath relieved.] 

Mr. McDonald waded out into the water. 
Our beach fire illuminated the whole scene 
distinctly, and when he saw the P. T §S. 
huddled in the canoe he stopped as though 
he had been shot. 


“the garage and tell McDonald t 
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“How interesting!” said Huteh 
the bank, in her cool voice. | 
I remember yet Tish, stamping 
her cramped limb and smiling ben¢ 
at all of us. The girl, however 
startled and unhappy, and a litt 
Hutchins helped her to a fallen tre 
‘“‘Where—where is he?”’ said # 
Tish stared at her. 
“Bless the girl!’”? she said. — 
think I meant the other one?” _ 
eal: What other one?” 
Tish put her hand on Mr. 


arm. A 
““My dear girl,’’ she said, “th 
man adores you. He’s all thata 
to want in the man she loves. 
him a grave injustice and he has’ 
nobly. Come now—let me put y 
in his and say you will marry him 
“Marry him!” said the P. T. §, 
I never saw him in my life before!’ 
We had been so occupied with 
tounding scene that none of us hac 
the ‘arrival of the detective. Hy 
rapidly up the bank—having lost, 
as I have explained—and, dri 
water, confronted us. When a 
person is pale he is very pale. 
teeth showed. 
He ignored all of us but the P. 
turned and saw him, and went str 
his arms in the most unmaidenly 
‘“By heaven,” he said, “I t 
elderly lunatic had taken you off 
you!” He kissed her quite trae 
fore all of us; and then, wit 
round her, he confronted Tish. 
“T’m through!” he said. 
There isn’t a salary in the world 
make me stay within gunshot 
another day.’”’ He eyed her fiercel: 
are a dangerous woman, mad 
“‘T’m going to bring a charge a 
for abduction and assault with i 
kill. And if there’s any proof ne 
showmy canoe, full of water to theg) 


McDonald, and dropped ona 
though he were too weak to stan 

“Tt looks like it, doesn’t it?” 

Here I happened to glance at 
and she was convulsed with mirth! 
her, too, and glared at her; bu 
to get worse. Then, without 
warning, she walked round t 
and kissed Mr. MeDonald sol 
top of his head. 

“T give it up!” she said. 
will have to marry you and ta 
you. I’d better be the person.” 


“But why was the detecti 
Hutchins?” said Charlie San 
because he had heard of my Aun 
reckless nature? I am still bewil 

“You remember the night ¥ 
worms?” aj: 

“T see. The detective was wat 


“Stole nothing!”’ Tish snap 
the girl’s house. She’s the M 
you read about in the papers. 
understand?”’ 

“Certainly I do. She was 
from justice because the cat 
namite in the woods. er 
trifle confused, but —— Now1L 
had stolen a gold-mounted tra 
and given it to McDonald. Lu 
was crazy about Hutchins my 
might tip her the word that In 
for a traveling case myself.” 

Tish knows Charlie Sands, so 
talk. Then: 4 

“He was too wealthy, Charlie, 
“so when she wanted him to Wo) 
useful, and he refused, she ran off 
situation herself to teach him a less 
could drive a car. But her pee 
about it, and that wretched 
responsible for her safety. Tha 
followed her about.”’ ; 


self,’ said Charlie Sands. ‘Do 
she’s unalterably decided to take 
ald, money and all? He’s still” 
Lend me your car, Aunt Tish 
story there; and—who knows 
“He is going to work for si 
fore she marries him,’ Tish 
seems to like to work, now he has: 
She rang the bell and Hanna 
the door. j 
“Hannah,” said Tish calmly 


car round. Mr. Sands is goin 


(THE END) 


THE 


florid gentleman returned, apolo- 
the interruption, looked over the 
:Ar. Mudge had collected, thanked 
dge profusely for his courtesy, 
is hat and departed. 
| the special policemen remembered 
ree strangers—this gentleman with 
reddish beard; a tall florid gentle- 
1a lank gentleman with a bushy 
ache—standing at one of the desks 
mers counting some money. But 
paid no particular attention to 
angers were always standing at 
; counting money. 
‘the story was told, Mr. Farson 
{ked and damned himself again, 
ess impetuous manner; in fact, he 
sting that it would be disagreeable 
the Cereal National Bank adver- 
a place where innocent strangers 
ise their money. So he advised 
confidentially to turn the affair 
a private detective agency he 
inded instead of to the police—who 
mediately tip it off to the news- 


sbefore he mentioned the news- 
yhowever, Gardner’s imagination 
| conceiving a picture of the small, 
yeaten post-office at Los Indios, 
a poor little street of sand, and a 
| front of the post-office roaring 
ghter and congratulating them- 
at Sam Gardner’s insanity always 
diverting forms. 

but I think I’ll see first what I can 
i,” he replied gravely to the bank- 
nmendation. He rose and with a 
rown hand -smoothed down the 
mop of sandy hair before settling 
nan’s hat on it. “I’m certainly 
h obliged to you, Mr. Farson,’’ he 
atefully, and shuffled out. 

oothed down his hair again as he 
he hat in his room at the hotel and 
‘to the green plush armchair. If 
1 not been absorbed in the new 
tilding blocks they had bought dur- 
alk after breakfast that morning 
‘have noticed that his father was 
ar the tan; but he would hardly 
iwn that the thing in his father’s 
vealled fear by grown-up persons. 
uncheon Gardner inquired at the 
| found that the two automobile 
which genial Mr. Westmark had 
‘im the day before had been duly 
30 his account—not that it really 
/now; only the question had per- 
troubled his mind. 

nd was like that now. It seemed 
» of grappling with large problems; 
asequential little things stuck to 
rs, and at a quarter past five he 
‘forbear going out and finding his 
te magnificent Egyptian barroom. 
he first person he saw was Mr. 
inch, just turning away from the 
Mr. Maloney. 

nch’s serpentine grin frankly recog- 
1, yet he paused rather watchfully, 
ving what form their encounter 
xe; but Gardner nodded and said, 
fternoon, Mr. Hinch!” with grave 
and extended his brown hand. 
2emed to please Mr. Hinch, and in 
7, companionable spirit—with his 
igrin—he immediately asked: 
‘much did Noisy Joe touch you 


mean Westmark?” Gardner re- 


“Noisy Joe Westmark. Say, kid, 
¢t the only one. They all come 
nen Noisy Joe gets after ’em. He 
he touched you for ten thousand; 
F ’orrible liar.’’ 


8 intention was obviously friendly 
solatory—though a keen profes- 
_ was present also. 

it was ten thousand,’ Gardner 
vberly. 
‘ell! Mr. Hinch exclaimed ad- 
“Say, you can get ’im all right if 
lay for ’im long enough. Any of 
»s could get ’im if they’d just laid 
‘ngenough. But quick’s they drop 
Is they blow the town. Then he 
ck. You lay for ’im and you'll get 


x perceived that Kittie would 
Yoisy Joe’s getting him and his 
a Joe with the same faultless 
i 

’t know as I want to get him,” he 
\oughtfully, drawing the tips of his 
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right-hand fingers down his bearded cheek. 
“But I expect to be round here some time. 44 

“Sure! Lay for’ im and you'll get ’im,” 
Kittie encouraged, ignoring the qualified 
disclaimer. ‘‘And you know, if you want a 
game any time, I’m going to open up a little 
place of my own on the North Side next 
week. Drop in.” He gave directions. - 

“Well, thank you; perhaps I will,’ 
Gardner "replied soberly. “No, thank you; 
I won’t stop for any beer now. You see, 
I’ve got my son with me. He’ll be ex- 
pecting me at the hotel.” 

Leaving the Egyptian barroom he felt 
oddly relieved. What had happened to him 
evidently was by no means extraordinary, 
but a mere everyday incident—a common 
fate of man. That idea mysteriously recon- 
ciled him toit. After dinner that evening he 
talked to Billy quite cheerfully. 

“We'll look round tomorrow, son,” he 
said, holding the boy on his knee, “and 
find us some nice quiet little place to live— 
out where there’s some trees and grass. 
And we'll settle down here and you can 
start in school. That’s the main thing now, 
you know—you must begin your educa- 
tion. I’ll get a job and we'll get along fine.” 

Indeed, he had already begun to see that 
the loss of his ten thousand dollars need 
cause only an incidental variation in their 
plans. In the long run it might prove a 
good thing, because now he would have to 
start in and learn city business from the 
ground up. Certainly in a place like Chi- 
cago there must be plenty of opportunities 
for employment. 

The next morning he brought up two 
newspapers from the breakfast table and 
carefully examined the advertisements of 
board and lodging. One especially caught 
his fancy and he cut it out. It ran as 
follows: 


“Large, airy front bedroom, with alcove, 
in very select residence district. The at- 
mosphere is that of a very refined and 
cultured Christian home. Excellent table- 
board. Highest references given and re- 
quired. Call afternoon. Number 2 Carlisle 
Terrace.” 


That seemed just the place for Billy. 
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O UNDERSTAND Carlisle Terrace we 

must go back to flinty old Peter Carlisle, 
who squared accounts in two worlds by 
the heroic expedient of donating half a mil- 
lion dollars to endow a theological semi- 
nary. That was back in the seventies, 
when theological seminaries were still oc- 
casionally endowed. The donation was 
partly in land, which, with the city’s huge 
growth, constantly increased in value. 
Financially, therefore, the seminary flour- 
ished. Otherwise the times had been 
against it. 

Beef rose, but ministerial salaries re- 
mained stationary. Fewer students came 
to fit themselves for a calling which, how- 
ever rich in spiritual rewards, offered only 
a more or less genteel poverty on the 
material side. Of those who did come many 
had to be powerfully assisted through the 
courses, not only financially but intel- 
lectually. 

And, with the city’s growth, all rural or 
even suburban flavor had long since been 
smoked and elbowed out of the seminary’s 
neighborhood. To the west the elevated 
railroad roared; to the east trolley cars 
clanged and rattled. Sooty fumes from the 
big chair factory, three blocks north, 
drifted into the classrooms. Three saloons 
impudently stared the little campus out of 
countenance, 

The endowment comprised Carlisle Ter- 
race, adjoining the seminary on the west— 
a double row of dun pressed-brick dwellings 
facing each other across a tiny park. Time 
was when Carlisle Terrace had been very ex- 
clusive; but, with the steady deterioration 
of the neighborhood for residence purposes, 
all that had changed. Number 9 was now 
held by a swarthy person, with a numerous 
swarthy family, who was understood to be 
prosperously engaged in the fruit trade. 
Number 5 was empty and Number 10 was 
frankly nothing but a boarding house. 

Number 2—the large house on the cor- 
ner—had been occupied for many years 
by Magnus McChesney, head professor of 
exegesis. At his uninsured demise Mrs. 
McChesney and her daughter Julia per- 
mitted certain friends of the family to pay 
them an honorarium for the privilege of 
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What happens to your face 
when you shave? 


The answer is in the lather 


F your face burns or smarts after shav- 

ing—if the lather dries before you are 
through, or if you have to soften the beard 
by ‘‘rubbing-in,’’ you 
are using the wrong 
shaving preparation. 


The Indian used to 
pull out the hairs on his 
face to prevent the 
growth of a beard. 
Even such torture is 
almost preferable to the 
use of some shaving 
soaps of today. 


L There are radical 

9 differences in chemical 
composition, and in 
action, between hard 
soaps (cakes, sticks, powders) and Mennen’s 
Shaving Cream; which a comparison in use 
will show. 


Mennen’s Shaving Cream will absorb 
much more water than any other prepara- 
tion, making a firm, moist lather with only 
one-half inch of cream. Glycerin, which is 
extracted from:hard soaps and sold as a by- 
product, is present in extra quantity in 
Mennen’s, emollient, soothing and healing. 
The particular properties of Mennen’s en- 
able it to soften the hair so that “rubbing 
in,” which brings the blood to the surface 
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Helpless? 
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irtually Destroyed. 
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Send for free booklet. 
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3 Bad Men Out of Work 


San Francisco Chronicle :—Burglars Still Hold City at Their Mercy. 
Los Angeles Tribune :—Burglar Slays a Rich Man in His Home. 
St. Louis Globe- Democrat: — Burglar Sets Fire to Suburban Home. 


Cincinnati Commercial Tribune :—Banks Robbed. First Robbery 10.45 A.M. Sec- 
ond 12.15 P.M. Loot Secured from Provident Bank $7600; from Liberty Bank $5610. 


Boston Record:—Thief snatches bag with $2000. 
New York Evening Post:—Lone oon lar Drugs Apartment Victims. 
sound, but woke in morning, ill from chloroform, to find valuables stolen. 


O bank messenger, paymaster, cashier, office or home is safe in these 

times without a Savage Automatic. Whya Savage? Because even in 
the excitement of an emergency in the dark you can aim the Savage as 
Also because the Savage shoots 10 lightning 
shots instead of 6 or 8 as in othér automatics. 


Get a Savage today. These times call loudly for Savage protection. 
Savage Arms Company, 72 Savage Avenue, Utica, New York 
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and makes the skin tender, is totally un- 
necessary. There is no ‘“‘free caustic’ to 
burn or smart. 


How to prove these facts 


To prove how much easier and more 
pleasant Mennen’s Cream makes shaving, 
send a dime in a piece of paper, and we will 
mail you a medium-sized tube. At the same 
time, we willsend, 
free, a trial can 
of the Mennen 
After-Shaving 
Talcum for men. 
This talcum is a 
neutral tint, and 
does not show on 
the face. 


We ask one 
thing: When you 
use Mennen’s, ; : 
use it according y 
to the directions 
contained in 
every tube. Only one-half inch of cream 
is necessary for a shave. You will then get 
the very best results. 


Gerhard Mennen Chemical Company, 
1402 Orange Street. Lab- 
oratories: Newark, N. J. 
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SPENCER HEATER COMPANY 


Name__ 
Address __ J = 
My heating contractor 


‘The Spen- 


cer Heater 
willreduce 
your fuel 
bill one-third to one- 
half; require coaling 
but once a day, and 
keep up heat /0 
hours or more with- 
out attention. 


Spencer 


Steam, Vapor and Hot Water 


Heaters 


burn the cheap sizes of hard 
coal (such as Pea and No. | 
Buckwheat) and require no 
more tons than ordinary heaters 
use of the large, expensive sizes. 
“Spencers” also use non-coking 
soft coals, semi-anthracite, lig- 
nite, etc., with much less atten- 
tion and lower consumption. 


Thousands of “Spencer” owners 
are saving 30% to 50% on coal 
bills, many with heaters they have 
had for 20 years or more. 


Spencer Heaters have a water- 
jacketed magazine, which usually 
requires filling but once a day, and 
never more than twice in severe 
weather. 


This feature relieves the “women 
folks” of heater care in the residence. 
In apartments, flats, greenhouses, 
etc., it means that heat can posi- 
tively be maintained all night with- 
out attention. In Philadelphia, 90 % 
of the modern apartments have 
“Spencers.” 


It will pay you to investi- 
gate the “Spencer.” Ask 
your architect and heating 
contractor. And be sure to 
get our two books—one a 
complete catalog, the other 
giving numerous convincing 
testimonials. Gladly mailed 
on request. 


SPENCER HEATER COMPANY 
200 People’s National Bank Building, Scranton, Pa. 


Branch Offices: 

New York City 

101 Park Ave., Cor. 

40th St. 
Chicago 

Railway Exchange 
Philadelphia 

Morris Bldg. 
Boston 

79 Milk St. 
Detroit 

816 Ford Bldg. 
Buffalo 

1377 Main St. 
Minneapolis 

Plymouth Bldg. 
Denver 

211 Sixteenth St. 
Des Moines 

Observatory Bldg. 
Seattle, Wash. 

Mutual Life Bldg. 
Spokane, Wash. 

811 Trent Ave. 
Butte, Mont. 

204 Pennsylvania 

Block 


Waldon Co., Cor. Main and Portage Ave.; 
Toronto, The Waldon Co., Lumsden Bldg. 


To Reduce Coal Bills 


200 People’s Nat. Bank Bldg., Scranton, Pa. 


I am interested in reducing heating costs. Please mail your 
books free. 
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lodging and boarding there. Julia McChes- 
ney—her mother having died —still bravely 
kept up a pretense that the lodging and 
boarding were good-natured favors to cer- 
tain exceptional persons; but the tragic 
fact was that, of late, Miss McChesney had 
been compelled more than once to advertise 
for a lodger. 

She was well past forty, very tall and 
thin, with brow, nose and chin as elongated 
as those caricatures of oneself that one sees 
in concave mirrors. There were always 
dark circles under her large, dull blue eyes. 
She was good-hearted, emotional, garru- 
lous—and intended to be quite truthful. 

When Tilly, the muscular and frowzy 
maid of all work, notified her that a gentle- 
man had called in answer to the advertise- 
ment, she descended to the parlor in that 
deep trepidation which always seized her on 
such oceasions. Who could tell in what ter- 
rifying guise the unknown, advertisement- 
answering applicant might come? He might 
be a coarse, ill-mannered, assertive person, 
smelling of liquor; so when she confronted 
a stockily built man, with a bronzed and 
bearded face, who stood up with a defer- 
ential little bow as she entered the room, 
and looked at her with a modest friendli- 
ness out of round, honest, gray eyes, she 
felt much relieved. 

And when she saw that he was accom- 
panied by a chubby little boy, with a round 
curly head and broad brow, whose deep 
blue eyes regarded her with innocent curi- 
osity, she really felt a kind of affection for 
the applicant—and their business was 
settled with no trouble at all. 

By the time the applicant had finished 
inspecting the large, airy bedroom with an 
alcove—heartily seconding everything she 
could say in praise of it—she had given 
him an outline history of the place from old 
Peter Carlisle down; and to both of them 
the final necessity of mentioning the num- 
ber of dollars Miss McChesney would ex- 
pect weekly seemed quite embarrassingly 
vulgar. The number was twelve and Gard- 
ner apologetically produced them from a 
flat-looking wallet. 

He had told her his name was Gardner; 
and he explained, in a low, pleasant voice, 
that he would have to write to Arizona for 
references, as he was a total stranger in the 
city—which gave Miss McChesney an op- 
portunity to make a fine stroke by laying 
a bony hand on the boy’s curly head and 
saying: “Billy shall be your reference’ — 
Gardner having more than once spoken of 
“myself and Billy.” 

And at dinner—the new members of the 
family having been introduced to the older— 
the landlady explained expansively that 
Mr. Gardner was heavily interested in the 
cattle industry in Arizona and would spend 
some time in Chicago for the purpose of 
arranging to irrigate his ranch, an enter- 
prise for which her adjectives suggested 
rather imperial dimensions. Gardner 
blushed guiltily behind his beard and was 
much embarrassed—for he had told her no 
such things. He had been careful, in fact, 
to speak in the most general and indefinite 
terms concerning his situation and pros- 
pects; but wherever Miss McChesney’s 
good heart was concerned her lively imag- 
ination swept facts before it as a whirlwind 
sweeps chaff. 

The older members of the family in- 
cluded—sitting at the landlady’s right— 
Professor Byers, whose name on the Faculty 
list was followed by Ph. D., D. D. By vir- 
tue of intellect and scholarship he felt him- 
self much superior to his table companions, 
and he had a pleasant way of obviously 
overlooking his own superiority for their 
benefit. He was fond of replying to a ques- 
tion with a Latin or Greek quotation— 
laughing very loudly and good-naturedly 
when the questioner could not understand 
him. He was thirty-seven years old, had a 
pugnacious little snub nose and a cleft in the 
middle of his narrow chin. He dressed in- 
expensively, but privately treated his wavy 
brown hair with a curling iron. 

Next him sat globular and gloomy Mrs. 
Wharton, who ate immoderately, was al- 
ways consulting doctors and telling her ac- 
quaintances what they said about her case. 
Frequently in the most irrelevant manner 
she introduced with a sigh references to her 
departed spouse. With these and the land- 
lady Gardner modestly conversed; but two 
persons at the table were silent, Billy— 
whose attention wandered from his plate 
only as he stole shy glances round at the 
strange faces from under long, dark eye- 
lashes—and Miss Ingraham, who sat next 
him. Naturally she and Gardner had noticed 
each other at the introduction. 
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He had observed a young woman almost 
as tall as himself—he being but five feet 
ten—whose smooth cheeks had that slightly 
dusky tinge which holds the red longer than 
very fair skins. Her hair and eyes were 
dark. Partly from the way she bore herself 
and held up her chin and partly from the 
way she took the introduction to himself, he 
gathered an impression that she was proud 
and willful—not that he resented at all the 
way her dark eyes passed over him or her 
purely mechanical little smile, quite as 
though the landlady, instead of saying, 
“Miss Ingraham, Mr. Gardner—a new 
member of our family,’’ had said: ‘Miss 
Ingraham, the object beside you is a chair.”’ 
It did not occur to him that so handsome 
a young woman should be any more 
interested in him than in a doorknob. 

For her part Miss Ingraham noticed 
that the new boarder’s clothes were of cheap 
material, badly made and needed pressing; 
that his ridiculous little blue string tie was 
askew. She was of opinion that aman who 
wore whiskers like a piece of half-sheared 
buffalo robe must be a fool; and she ob- 
served in the stranger’s eye and manner 
a kind of effulgent, indiscriminate friendli- 
ness which indicated that he would talk to 
her if she encouraged it. She did not en- 
courage it; and for three days the new mem- 
bers of the household were no more to her 
than animated pieces of furniture. 

Between Carlisle Terrace and the Ele- 
vated railroad lay a vacant plot of ground. 
On any fair day there was pretty sure to be 
a casual game of ball going on there. Miss 
Ingraham was much interested in athletics. 
‘Coming home at two o’clock on Saturday 
afternoon and noticing that some school- 
boys were practicing at ball, she left the 
flagging and crossed over to watch their 
play a moment. 

However, for a minute after she reached 
the score of spectators lounging on the 
grass she did not notice the play. Instead 
she noticed the little boy from Number 2 
Carlisle Terrace, because he was standing 
with his chubby legs far apart, his body 
slightly bent, his small, brown hands balled 
into fists, his round face set in a tense scowl, 
and his tightly compressed lips nervously 
working—as though he himself were at bat 
and the fate of nations hung on the stroke. 
She laughed to herself and felt a sudden 
impulse to hug the absurd little mimic. 

Then the crack of bat on ball sounded, an 
admiring shout arose, the boy jumped and 
began dancing excitedly. Somebody beside 
her cried out: ‘‘Go it, whiskers!’”’ She 
looked across the field and saw with amaze- 
ment that Gardner was running the bases. 

The amazement deepened as she saw 
that he could run too. Her lips parted 
breathlessly, and her dark eyes widened 
and sparkled as he bounded toward them 
to third, sped away home and crossed the 
plate. She was talking to Billy when 
Gardner came over—his ill-fitting coat on 
his arm; his unfashionable old man’s straw 
hat, his collar and his little string tie clasped 
in one brown hand; perspiration trickling 
into his absurd beard. He was embarrassed 
at finding her there, but from that time 
forth they were friendly. To be sure, the 
feat was nothing to boast of. It was onlya 
haphazard knot of grammar-school boys 
who were playing—anybody might have 
knocked a home run: but it had not oc- 
curred to her that he could run like that, or 
that there was such muscle on his forearms. 

Billy, too, was quick to adopt her as a 
friend; and having taken her asa friend her 
status with him was immediately fixed once 
for all. He brought her his clothes when 
they needed buttons, and his various doubts 
and perplexities. For example, there was 
the obnoxious swarthy boy—son of the fruit 
merchant—who had twice called him a dago. 
He was undecided whether to hit that boy 
on the head with a very large cinder or turn 
him over to a policeman. What would she 
do in a like case? 

She had not supposed that she cared 
particularly for small boys; but now she 
became increasingly aware of a new sort of 
being—a man sort, because he frequently 
stood in front of her, with his small legs 
apart and his thumbs thrust in the belt of his 
blouse, asserting dogmatic opinions with 
the utmost positiveness; and he was capa- 
ble, on no provocation, of developing all 
the heartbreaking stubbornness of a balky 
mule. A woman kind too—for he was sub- 
ject to impetuous hungers to be coddled and 
comforted; also he frequently developed an 
unquenchable and distracting loquacity. 

Meanwhile Gardner had been getting 
that matter of a job arranged—in the fol- 
lowing extraordinary manner: For three 


weeks after settling at Number 2) 
Terrace he diligently answered a} 
ments in the newspapers; offered k 
employment agencies; trudged o} 
of hot pavement; stood deferenti 
fashionable hat in hand, before maj 
There were plenty of openings. | 
ing down only twenty-five or fifty ( 
cash for an agent’s outfit he ¢} 
splendid chances to sell—on comp} 
patent clothes-wringers, shoetree| 
eradicators, hair renewers, magic } 
books, collapsible umbrellas, can 
lawn sprinklers, kitchen scales, mo’ 
He did spend twenty-five dol] 
three days of prodigious suburba} 
the collapsible umbrella. Usually 
maid or indignant matron shut th; 
his face before he could finish his 
apology for having rung the bell. A) 
lady suggested doubtfully and iz 
English that if he would come ro 
evening her husband might trade 
old umbrellas for one of the new e 
articles. That was the nearest he 
making a sale. 2 
There were openings for person 
and experienced in doing particul.| 
for untrained manual laborers | 
untrained youths; but for an in 
sober, industrious man from Arizi 
knew no trade or business anc 
about eighteen dollars a week, {| 
city had absolutely no use. 
Gardner finally grasped this fae) 
three days did scarcely anythin 
stare at the landscape, whistle ba 
Paloma, run a stubby hand throu; 
of sandy hair, and visit with Bill} 
deal. He and the boy spent ever 
Lincoln Park together. On the 
as they were walking home to din 
called attention to the obvious fae 
shoes were nearly worn out. There 
money in the flat wallet, but Gard: 
count it with three motions of h 
After dinner he craftily stalk 
McChesney, so as to catch her alo 
hall. With embarrassment and a 
he begged the favor of a latchke 
evening, because he must go ‘a 
to meet some gentlemen. He th 
Jane Ingraham—also with en 
ment—please to see that Billy we: 
about half past eight, as he could 
until late. Kissing Billy and sayi 
night! to Jane, he jammed his bh 
head and hurried over to the Eley 
He left the Elevated at Vai 
Street—in the soft summer twilig 
street lamps were being lighted—¢ 
his way to the Egyptian barroon 
there he had little trouble in fin 
alley down which, beside Mr. Kitt 
he had followed Noisy Joe Westr 
Pat Maloney. He turned at the 
the building, went up the stairs a 
at the door. A panel slid back an 
black face peered doubtfully out 
He mentioned apologetically t 
been there with Messrs. West 
Hinch, whereupon a bolt slid ba 
entered the gambling rooms. =~ 
Jake Bloom—in cream-colore 
trousers, the creases of which fe! 
plumblines from his swelling paur 
glistening tan shoes—stood in the} 
the front room carelessly slipping 
of twenty-dollar goldpieces back: 
through strong white fingers as 
versed with Mr. Maloney and P 
subtle-eyed Italian. His fn 
shirt-bosom was beautifully laund 
instead of the opal pin he wore 
pearl in his tie. His brilliant bri 
rested questioningly upon Gardi 
moment; but when the latter sai 
evening, Mr. Bloom!”’ in a very 
way, he nodded impassively. — 
Gardner made straight for the f 
Selecting one of the three ten-do 
the flat wallet, he pushed it acro 
dealer. When the latter shove 
stack of chips, his brown fingers ek 
them in a practiced manner—and 
ately he forgot everything e 
world. iy! 
For him there was no other 
this breast-to-breast grapple witl 
All disappointments, perplexities ‘ 
smoothly expunged themselves. | 
existed except this parallelogram 
cloth with playing cards pictured 
the chips that came and went, 
motion of the dealer’s fingers deft]; 
a card from the little silver box. | 
He played on and the stack o 
front of him increased. By a 
unbidden idea began pressing § 
(Continued on Page 4. 
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the door of his brain. Subcon- 
he knew what the idea was and 
back; but it insisted and finally 
'j at his large silver watch, which 
‘ten minutes past midnight. He 
sd his chips in piles of uniform 
‘dmoved them across to the dealer, 
sured them with his eye and ex- 
owered some rumpled greenbacks 
eap in the middle of the table. 
took the heap in a handful, thrust 
s trousers pocket and went out. 
sap amounted to one hundred and 
lars. It wasastrange thing, but— 
at everything else—he was always 
sards. Going over to the elevated 
red that singular fact. 

yhile Jane had helped Billy put 
»bed on the cotin thealcove. Two 
ter, being about to retire and 
‘that Gardner had not returned, 


ied rosy, and his eyelids, fringed 
g dark lashes, tight shut.. He 
'y have slipped back into the babe 
been only a few years before: 
over him, she drew a long, flutter- 
h, and a glow so powerful that it 
pain suffused her heart. 

it saying anything to Miss Mc- 
about it, Gardner kept the latch- 
_thereafter, two or three evenings 
business detained him downtown 
utmidnight. He noticed that Miss 
ahad become very fond of the boy; 
y called her Aunt Jane, and ac- 
ar affection as naturally as a plant 
‘sun and rain. He noticed, also, 
ter friendliness to himself, which 
correctly as a reflection of her 
he boy. 

siness arrangements left him much 
times, and he and Billy made all 
ttle excursions. Naturally enough 
1e sometimes accompanied them 
turday afternoon or a Sunday. 
ey took automobile rides, and it 
Gardner to think what her senti- 
int be if she knew where the money 


Saturday afternoon and they were 
the ball game. Jane and Billy, on 
a of Number 2 Carlisle Terrace, 
ting for Gardner, and she looked 
ler magazine at Billy’s excited pip: 
; for—what for Where is 


w Gardner coming up the porch 
was as surprised as Billy, who had 
eet his father and was saying 
“; “Lemme feel!’? As Gardner 
the boy rubbed his hands over his 
reardless cheeks, gurgling with a 
ieredulous glee. 
‘ike mine now,’ he announced, 
s own smooth cheek. 
been thinking of doing that for 
ie,’ Gardner explained to Jane, 
vith embarrassment. ‘It seemed 
i this was as good a time as any.” 
ing line down his cheek separated 
rom the fairer skin that had been 
‘der his beard. This assisted her 
7 that he had been cut in two and 
her differently. Above the curving 
+ the undistinguished nose, the 
1y eyes thatched with heavy red- 
's, the square foréhead and mop of 
imdy hair—in short, the Gardner 
but below the line was a strange 
at looked like Billy. It was as 
2 had stepped back a dozen years. 
old are you?”’ she asked abruptly. 
ty-eight,’”’ he replied. °* 
‘ored a little, because she had been 
't ready to begin calling him Sam, 
‘ly ready to advise him—as a 
‘amily-like friend—to shave his 
1 get different clothes. 
1 liberties that a young woman 
ty well take with the bearded, ill- 
niddle-age-like father of Billy would 
appropriate for this shaved young 
fact, he had different clothes that 
him and a hat like other 
The clothes gave him better ad- 
of his broad shoulders and deep 
it did not matter so much that he 
ches below six feet. 
irbered and tailored father of Billy 
her. The man she knew had to 
back through that disguise, so to 
was glad when he ran his 
and through his hair as of old, and 
ne more fashionable hat down on 
and when, on the elevated, he 
in the most friendly manner 
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to the stranger beside him. That seemed to 
be his distinguishing quality—a modest, 
simple-minded, gregarious friendliness that 
overflowed to everybody and everything. 

_ For example, they were sitting on a bench 
in Lincoln Park on Sunday morning a week 
later when a strolling couple drew up in 
front of them; and Gardner immediately 
rose, hat in hand. 

The man was about Gardner’s own height 
and age, but slimmer and very noticeably 
dressed in a black-and-yellow plaid flannel 
suit, with gleaming tan shoes; and his 
Panama hat was circled with a broad red- 
and-green band. There was a diamond in 
his shirtfront, and a large cluster-diamond 
ring glittered on his left hand. His concave 
face was of a peculiar salmon-pink from the 
collar to the roots of his wavy brown hair; 
and as he confronted Gardner without lift- 
ing his hat, his thin, curved lips expanded 
In a serpentine grin. 

“Hello, Sam! Shake hands with my 
wife,” hesaid; and tothe lady: “‘Thisis my 
old friend, Sam Gardner.” 

The lady thus introduced was clothed 
even more noticeably than her spouse. Her 
dress of lace reminded Jane of a wonderfully 
constructed frosted cake, such as one some- 
times sees in bakery windows. Her lace hat 
was two stories high and bore many flowers. 

She smiled, showing beautifully white 
and even teeth, and held out a pretty milk- 
white hand, three fingers of which were 
loaded with rings; and Jane wanted to 
laugh, because the smile and motion of the 
hand seemed to have been produced by 
pulling a string. The lady had features as 
regular as any doll’s, golden curly hair, and 
large violet eyes. It occurred to Jane that 
if she were tipped into a horizontal position 
the eyes would close automatically. 

““Why, I didn’t know you were married, 
Kittie,” Gardner was saying. 

“T wasn’t until yesterday,’ the man 
replied promptly, expanding his salmon- 
pink face in another serpentine grin and 
looking down at Jane with unabashed 
friendliness. Whereupon Gardner felt 
constrained to say: 

“Miss Ingraham—Mrs. Hinch and Mr. 
Hinch.” 

Mr. Hinch held out his hand and, by 
an afterthought, removed his hat. Mrs. 
Hinch repeated her smile and handshake. 

“We've got a swell little flat right round 
the corner from the store,Sam. You must 
come up and see us,” said Mr. Hinch; and 
by the way he looked at the bride both 
Gardner and Jane perceived that a mighty 
proprietary pride exhaled from him. 

At parting he made a very elegant bow 
with his hat on, elegantly twirling a slim 
cane with a carved amber handpiece. Mrs. 
Hinch gave a ladylike little nod, with the 
carved smile that had never left her face or 
changed in the least; and the pair strolled 
splendidly away. 

“What extraordinary people!’”’ Jane 
gasped as she and Gardner sat down again. 
“Who are they?” 

“Just friends of mine,’’ Gardner replied, 
smiling—as though that explained all their 
peculiarities. 

““The man looks like a cutthroat!” Jane 
observed candidly, glancing after the pair. 
“What does he do?” 

“‘He’s a gambler,’ Gardner answered 
gravely. ‘‘You see, out in Arizona they 
don’t take gambling as seriously as you do 
here. Why, when I first went to Los Indios 
the leading citizen was a gambler.” 

“You knew him in Arizona then?” 

“No,” he replied soberly. ‘“‘He isn’t 
from Arizona—but I am, you see.” 

It was a delicate and difficult topic for 
him. He wished she would change it; and 
fortunately Billy ran over from his play 
just then. 

On the Thursday evening after this 
Gardner was downtown on one of his 
mysterious business engagements and Jane 
put Billy to bed. She was wakened in the 
morning by a sound at her bedroom door, 
which was immediately across the hall from 
Gardner’s room with the alcove. It was 
broad daylight, but the clock on her dresser 
showed only half past four. The noise at 
the door continued. Plainly some one was 
trying to enter—but it was no crafty or 
formidable intruder, for the effort con- 
sisted simply in turning the knob back and 
forth. She opened the door and confronted 
Billy in his nightgown, blinking half awake 
at her. 

“My papa ain’t in his bed at all,” he 
complained, and began to whimper. “His 
bed is all made up smooth.” 

“Well, he’ll be here pretty soon, honey,” 
she comforted. ‘Come in with me.” 
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you cannot see her eyes. She 
has used Dr. Lyon’s for years 
and owes her beautiful teeth 
to its constant use. 


Half a century ago—when Dr. Lyon perfected 
his prescription for the care of the teeth—he 
set so high a standard that it stands unchanged 


Both Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder and 
Dental Cream are thorough cleansers. 
preserve the teeth and keep the mouth in a 
healthy, antiseptic condition. 


Send 2-cent stamp for delightful 10-day trial 
i r. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Pow- 
Cream. A 


Sons, 522 West 27th Street, New York City. 
Sold Everywhere 
Look for the Free Tooth Brush Coupon in Each 
Dr. Lyon’s Package. 
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Courtesy of the Thos. B. Jeffery Co., Kenosha, Wis. 


Thousands of New Cars With 
Tops of Neverleek 


More and more manufacturers of 
good cars are using Neverleek for 


standard top equipment. Twice as 
many this season as last because 


severe tests have shown that 
Neverleek adds to both the ap- 
pearance and value of their cars. 


Our famous ‘‘guarantee without 
time limit’’ protects you absolutely 
against leaking. Neverleek is re- 
silient, holds no wrinkles; cannot 
fade or blister; cleans easily by 
washing. 


Trade Mark 


Neverleek is made in long and peb- 
ble leather grains, with.’ bright, 
semi-bright or dull finish. Write 
for samples and guarantee. If your 
old top needs re-covering, ask us 
for the name of a top-maker in 
your vicinity who will supply 
Neverleek. 


F. S. CARR COMPANY 


31.Beach Street, Boston, Mass. 
Audrey House, Ely Place, London, Eng. 


Factories at So. Framingham, Mass., and 
Tilbury, Ontario, Can. 


Tested 
for Uniformity 


shotgun much, and have 

studied the question of 
shotgun powders, you know 
that uniform quality in the 
powder you use is absolutely 
essential for consistent shoot- 
ing either in the field or at 
the traps. 


You get this uniformity 
when you shoot shells loaded 
with 


Infallible 


Smokeless Shotgun Powder 


|: you have handled a 


Day after day, in the bal- 
listic house of the Hercules 
Powder Company at Kenvil, 
N. J., Infallible is tested for 
uniformity in velocity, uni- 
formity in pattern, and uni- 
formity in recoil and breech 
pressure. 


As a result every grain of 
Infallible is just like every 
other grain. You know that 
there will be no variation in 
your shooting due to a varia- 
tlon in powder. 


Infallible Smokeless Shot- 
gun Powder gives unusually 
high velocity, even patterns, 
and light recoil. Further- 
more, it is absolutely unaf- 
fected by water. If you have 
ever had a box of shells fall 
overboard or have shot in a 
pouring rain you know what 
this means. 

The next time you buy 
shells ask for those loaded 
with Infallible. It is supplied 
in all standard makes. 

If you are a trapshooter 
write us for a book called 
““Trapshooting.’’ It may 
give you some pointers even 
if you are an old hand at the 
game. 


HERCULES POWDER CO. 
12 West 10th Street 


Wilmington, Del. 


THE SATURDAY 


He cuddled down beside her, half drugged 
by the first touch of the pillow. At first, 
in spite of her whispered assurances, he was 
inclined to ery; but yawned and dropped 
to sleep instead. Jane lay close, not daring 
to touch him lest she disturb his sleep, but 


| looking at his rosy face, while her heart beat 


hot with greed. What if she could keep him 
always! 
At breakfast-time Gardner had not ap- 


| peared. Jane reassured Billy again and, 


for company, let him trudge over to the 
Elevated with her. She was not greatly 


| concerned, yet did look carefully through 
| the morning paper on the way downtown 


to see whether an unidentified man had 


| been hurt in a street accident. 


It was hot downtown. As she swung into 


| La Salle Street the great hives thereabout 
| were absorbing their swarms of clerkly 
»  toilers—thousands of them, 
| female, pouring in from the elevated roads, 


male and 


the surface cars, the suburban trains—all 
perspiring and hastening to their tasks. 
The broad flagging was thronged with 
them—mostly a flowing, viscid mass of 
unparticularized humanity. 

Not entirely unparticularized though. 
Jane wore a linen skirt, a white shirtwaist 
with a fine dark stripe in it, and a broad- 
brimmed straw hat. A red rose, which 
Billy had picked—against the rules—on 
their way through the tiny park, was pinned 
at her breast. She walked briskly, with 
straight shoulders and uplifted chin, mak- 
ing her way lithely through the crowd; so 
that morning a good many male eyes did 
particularize her. 

She turned in at a row of bronze-framed 
doors, on each side of which was a brass 
tablet with the sign: Cereal National Bank. 
Pushing open one of the doors she climbed 
a flight of broad marble steps to the great 
banking room; then ran up another flight, 
longer, steeper and narrower than the first. 
She could have taken the elevator, but 
scorned to. She passed down a long gal- 
lery overlooking the banking room, with 
rows of tall desks at which bookkeepers 
were already at work, and entered a door 
that looked like rosewood, but was steel. 

The room behind it was twenty feet by 
thirty. 'Two large windows in the north 
wall, protected by steel bars, looked across 
a narrow court to the blank yellow wall of 
another building. The south wall of the 
room was occupied to a height of five feet 
by metal filing cases, which also pretended 
to be rosewood. Above the filing cases for 
another five feet were metal bookshelves 
filled with thick and dreary-looking vol- 
umes, mostly bound in black. 

Having hung up her hat Jane drew a glass 
of water at the white lavatory in the corner, 
unpinned the rose and put it in the glass. 
With a mettlesome little fling of her head 
and aswift motion of her hand she restrained 
a loose strand of hair; then she marched 
briskly to the long table in the middle of 
the room, sat down plumply and went to 
work. 

For a long time almost the only sound in 
the room was made by a big electric fan 
that swung back and forth, sweeping the 
table from right to left and left to right. 
Reaching her end of the table the blast 
stirred the mass of dark hair over her fore- 
head, fluttered the loose threads at her tem- 
ples and rustled the papers in front of her. 
Except for herself, the fan and the rose, the 
place would have been a mere sepulcher of 
books—dust and ashes of books; for there 
was nothing here except statistics, govern- 
mental reports, railroad reports, commercial 
agency reports, gas reports, industrial re- 
ports, and great sheaves of cardboard pasted 
over with newspaper rumors of more 
reports. 

Jane, however, bending silently to her 
work, was very much alive. Unconsciously 
she crossed and uncrossed her feet; her 
body moved slightly in the chair. As she 
reached for a pamphlet or for an index 
card, upon which she wrote in an upright, 
angular, beautifully clear hand, there was 
always a little swing of the arm and turn of 
the wrist—motions slight but graceful. 

Now and then there was a ring at the 
telephone on the little desk between the 
windows, and she would hasten to answer, 
swinging up from the chair with a lithe 
motion and stooping to speak into the in- 
strument instead of sitting down. It would 
be Mr. Farson, or Mr. Pearson, or Mr. 
Mudge, wanting to know when such and 
such a dividend was passed, such and such 
receivers discharged; whether she had this 
or that report. She would glide briskly to 
the filing cases, look the matter up and 
answer. 
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Now and then some one came in—an 
officer of the bank to look up something; 
or a messenger sent by one of the officers 
for the files in such and such a case; or a 
youth bringing an armful of papers and 
pamphlets. Mostly she was alone, shut in 
as though this were a prison or nunnery; 
and she liked that best—having an enor- 
mous pride in this still, cell-like apartment. 
It was the place she had fairly won for 
herself. 

For three months after finishing her two- 
year librarian’s course at the university it 
seemed there was no need of another libra- 
rian anywhere in the world. Then she 
embraced the chance to come in here as 
assistant to Mr. Plumb, who was partly oc- 
cupied with more important duties. In less 
than a year Mr. Plumb was released to 
the other duties and she—Jane Marshall 
Ingraham—was duly appointed librarian of 
the Cereal National Bank. 

Since then half of another year had 
passed; but the sense of independence was 
still so keen that it fairly hurt her at times. 
She had made up her mind never to marry; 


-and, though she passed in company for a 


rather haughty and severe young woman, 
the scandalous fact was that when shut in 
here she played over her work like a kitten 
over a ball of string. 

She thought of Gardner several times, 
with a little substrain of anxiety. Though 
an unexplained absence of a night was not 
much to be alarmed over, she intended call- 
ing up Miss McChesney to see whether he 
had come home. For some occult reason 
she fixed the hour for doing that at three 
o’clock. 

About ten minutes before that hour an 
A. D. T. messenger boy brought her a note 
written in a fair hand on a single sheet of 
very cheap paper, inclosed in a plain, flimsy 
envelope. The note ran: 


Dear Miss Ingraham: 

I am in the county jail on a ten-day sen- 
tence for gambling. Please tell Billy I have 
had to go away on business and will not re- 
turn until the middle of next week. If you 
should need to communicate with me on his 
account I have given the name of Sam 
Williams. ; 

Sincerely yours, 
BILLy’s FATHER. 


Jane gaped blankly at the note for half a 
minute and pinched it between her thumb 
and finger to make sure it was real. Coming 
to a little, she remembered that the three- 
o’ clock editions of the afternoon papers had 
just been brought in. 

Running through the first one, column by 
column, she soon found what she sought: 
James (alias Kittie) Hinch, proprietor of the 
gambling house on Wycliffe Street, which 
the police had raided the night before, had 
been arraigned and pleaded guilty. Samuel 
Williams, an employee of the gambling 
house, had also pleaded guilty. The pro- 
prietor had been sentenced to pay a fine of 
a hundred dollars and serve twenty days 
in jail. The employee had been fined fifty 
dollars and given ten days in jail. 

It reminded her that she had noticed in 
the morning papers a headline about a raid 
on a gambling establishment, without hav- 
ing dreamed at the time that it could be 
of the remotest interest to her. From the 
wastebasket she recovered a morning paper 
and read the article through. It said the 
police had learned of a gambling establish- 
ment behind a cigar store on Wycliffe 
Street and raided it soon after ten o’clock; 
and it described Gambler Williams as a 
peculiarly desperate character, to subdue 
whom required the efforts of three police- 
men after a fierce hand-to-hand struggle. 

As Jane looked up from the page her eyes 
sparkled with indignation. The idea of 
describing mild, friendly, self-effacing Mr. 
Gardner as a furious ruffian! She had a 
profound distrust of the police—and with 
excellent reason, for the newspapers were 
always accusing them and not infrequently 
convicting them. She had also a profound 
distrust of the newspapers—and with very 
good reason, for the newspapers were al- 
ways accusing one another. This thing pre- 
sented itself to her indignant mind as some 
obscure and outrageous conspiracy against 
Billy’s father. He must have pleaded guilty, 
however, or he would not be in jail. And 
Hinch was the name of the strange friend 
to whom he had introduced her. Ever since 
that Sunday morning a painful question 
had lain in the back of her mind—namely, 
Was it possible that Billy’s father gambled? 
It looked decidedly possible. 
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Ready Oct. 1, this year. 


Only top-half of 1916 Panel shown here, 28x 7% (in 
colors). 


$200 for a N 


$200 cash for the most catchy title f 
Pompeian Art Panel. These titles may s 
ones: Phyllis; .A Symphony in Pinks : 
Yes or No; The Pompeian Glow of Ve } 
of Sunshine; or any title about this 
beautiful eyes and glorious Pompeian 
reading a letter in this sunny, flowery con 

RULES, 1—Write your title of 5 words or less; 
sheet of paper; then your name and address; abs 
more on the sheet. Only one title per family, 
April 17, 1915. 3—Winner announced in May 29 Sat 
Post. Contest is free, but you may enclose with yout tf 
below, or you may send coupon without title. Study 
ideas, and don’t miss rare coupon offer, 


POMPEIAN * : 


Ask some woman of 40 witha 
like 20. Ask some man with a cle 
some look. They will say Pom 

sage Cream is the secret. It i 
4 rolls out, and thus cleanses, ex 
youthifies the skin. At all dealers 
and $1 per jar. Use coupon 1 


be Tube for Promi . 


Just promise to recommend our 
Pompeian Night Cream, to 3 friends, an¢ 
is yours for the cost of postage and packin 
asrene in full the coupon offer belo 
months our Night Cream has wo 
thousands of enthusiastic use 
everywhere. Left on the face ov 
night it soothes, softens and im- 
proves any skin made uncomfort 
able or unsightly by wind, d 
water or age. Acts like a 
cream, but leaves no shiny effects, and 
dry ‘‘disappearing’’ cream. The expe! 
of the well-known Pompeian Massagi 
years to perfect Pompeian Night Cream, 
tional powder base for her and a soothing a 
cream for him. At stores, jars 35c and 75¢ 
Coupon below must be used to get ti 
tube practically free, which is a bargai 
can afford to miss, 


COUPON and 16c good for 25¢ 
Night Cream, trial jai 
sage Cream and reserving 1916 Art Pane 

Coupon may be sent with or without a pil 
Art Panel is a study in sunshine, pink | 


feminine beauty. Reserve your copy 1 
comers often disappointed. 


meeaucecaeses: Cut Along This Line = 
NOTE—Coupon good if sent with or without a conte: 
be completely filled out. Coupon not good if sent wil 
Please send 10c piece, balance in stamps. 


THE POMPEIAN MFG. CO., 49 Prospect St, 

I enclose 16c (10c being for the Art Panel and Pom 
Cream, and 6c for postage and packing of 25c tul 
Night Cream). Send Panel October 1 and other 
promise torecommend Pompeian Night Cream to 3 frie 
This coupon offer expires April 17. Positively onl} 
family on this unusual introductory offer.) 
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ik her head, however; I had 
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it,” she said again. “You will never un- 
derstand a woman’s feelings; but I’m 
grateful, Judge—just the same.” 

“Hold on a minute! Don’t go!” I ex- 
claimed, with an idea coming into my mind. 
“Don’t go before you hear this: Don’t 
you tell your thoughts to Corse. No, 
ma’am! Don’t you tell them to Emily. 
Don’t you tell them to anybody. If God 
has given you anything to bear—you bear 
it alone!” 

““T may have to stand aside so Corse can 
have his triumphs,” said she as she opened 
the door to go; “but you needn’t worry 
that I'll complain. I ain’t a coward.” 

When I opened my office door to see 
whether she had gone, John was still sitting 
in the stenographer’s chair, staring, with 
his far-away and unprofessional look, at 
the big insurance calendar. I wondered 
what he had heard and where his thoughts 
were. 

Late that afternoon I went home to 
change my wet shirt and wilted collar be- 
fore I went over to see the President. I 
found him under the oak trees on the Bab- 
son’s lot, which runs down to the corner of 
Sanford Street. He appeared tired; and 
yet he greeted me by jumping up and pro- 
posing that we stroll toward the garden. 

Corse Babson, who now acted toward 
me as though I was a nice old fluff from his 
home town, and Doris Turpin, with her 
bare arms, and my boy and Emily, were 
there; and they all watched us walk off as 
though they were not sure I would ever 
bring the President back, safe and sound. 

As we walked I talked to the President 
of Mrs. Babson; and as I talked the sweep 
of an on-coming storm made a blacker and 
blacker curtain up the sky. Big splashing 
drops fell at last on the garden path and we 
could see the others seampering toward the 
house. The President put his arm round 
my shoulders. 

“Come, Judge, the President must know 
at least enough to go in when it rains,’”’ he 
said. ‘‘Give me a moment to think about 
what you have told me, and then bring 
Mrs. Babson to that room on the corner.” 

“She has not seen me with you,” I said. 
“She must not know. You must greet me 
as though I had just come.”’ 

“We officeholders are credited with but 
slight intelligence,’”’ he said with a laugh. 

When we found him in the stiff and for- 
mal parlor, with its high, cold ceiling and 
awe-inspiring chandelier, which. was put 
up, in expectation of Bodbank gas, fifteen 
years before the plant was built, my son 
was with him. The President was sitting 
deep in the recess of an old wing chair. The 
windows had been closed to keep out the 
sheets of rain the wind drove against the 
panes, and to keep out the roars and crashes 
of the good old-fashioned lightning that 
Iowa occasionally sends us. Outside, the 
low black clouds had brought on the dark- 
ness of evening, and the President of the 
United States was no more than a shadow. 
We could not see his face or figure. 

I shall not soon forget his voice, however; 
I cannot remember ever having heard a 
voice that was so sad and tired, and yet 
so strong and kind. 

“T am glad your husband is not with 
you, Mrs. Babson. I have had no chance 
to say a word to you that I have wanted 
to say,’”’ he began. “It is about your hus- 
band’s appointment; and in thinking about 
it I have felt that I must tell you the part 
in it which is to be played by you.” 

“By me!” exclaimed the poor woman. 

“Yes, by you,” he repeated. ‘‘We who 
are charged with great responsibilities are 
fortunately furnished with endless sources 
of information, and you must understand 
that I know about you as well as I do about 
Corse.” 

“About me!” 

“Yes, about you. You must see that it 
would be necessary for me to know. You 
are going with Corse as his partner. It is 
not the husband alone at this compara- 
tively small but important post, but the 
wife as well, who will represent this coun- 
try. She will be charged with the duty of 
establishing abroad the accurate impres- 
sion of American womanhood. Do you 
understand?” 

“Yes; I do,” she said. ‘‘I-do under- 
stand; ‘“‘but I am so afraid—I am so 
afraid I can be nothing more than myself.” 

“T was about to speak of that,” the 
President said. ‘‘That is exactly what you 
must do—you. must be yourself. You will 
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Dr. Blackford Will 
Teach You 


Dr. Katherine M. H. 
Blackford formulated this 
science during fifteen years 
of study, research, travel 
and practice. Ascientist and 
business woman combined, 
a physician,,a lecturer, a 
counselor of thousands of 
people, she makes no state- 
ment she has not verified— 
she gives no instruction that 
is not practical. She was 
paid $16,000 a year to in- 
stall the Blackford Employ- 
ment Plan in one industrial 
establishment. She and her 
staff of assistants will teach 
you personally. 


Know Other Men 
and Win 


You were born withcertain 
talentsand youhaveguarded 
them carefully. Here is one 
great advantage—the big- 
gest you can possibly have. 
You did not have to be born 
with it; you can acquire it. 
When you know-men and 
women—big and little, high 
and low—youcan co-operate 
with them and get them to 
co-operate with you to your 
mutual profit and happiness. 
Down to the smallest detail 
and up to the largest events 
in your life you can use this 
science. You will come to 
use it instinctively all the 
time. You will see oppor- 
tunities that otherwise you 
would pass by. You will see 
futures for your children 
that you did not dream of. 
You will see fine points in 
yourdearest friend younever 
knew were there. 


FREE 


Difference between 
Blondes and Brunettes 

On receipt of this coupon 
we will give free a fascinating 
scientific analysis showing 
mental and physical char- 
acteristics of blondes and 
brunettes. At the same time 
we will send the correct 
analysis of this man and 
full information. 

Send your analysis of 
this face, or, if you pre- 
fer, send only the coupon 
for the full story. But do 
it now—today. 


Send the 


Coupon at 
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4 Push-Button Control «=== (3e) 


Has two forward, a neutral and 
two reverse speeds. Magneto em- 
bodied in fly wheel. Silencer on ex- 
haust. Dual ignition if desired. 
Water-tight gear housing. Double 
seamed tank, Reinforced bracket. Non- 
kinking water tube. Send for catalog. 
We also build marine motors from 
2 to 30 H. P. Details on request. 


The Caille Perfection Motor Co. 
1519 Caille Detroit, 
2. Street <> 
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Would You 
Employ This Man? 


You are probably a good judge of character now. 
Try this test on yourself and see how good. Answer 
these questions: 


Would you employ this man? If so, would you 
employ him as 

- Salesman? 
2. Executive? 
. Clerk? 

. Cashier? 

. Mechanic? 
. Chemist? 


Size up this man as if he were actually an applicant 
for a position in your organization and you were 
obliged to decide without any assistance from ref- 
erences or recommendations. 


Send your analysis to me and I will send you a 
brief of his record and my analysis of him, made 
solely from his photographs. I will also tell you how 
you can learn to judge men from such data by use 
of the 


In this course you learn to judge others quickly and accurately. 
You learn to know what a man’s appearance means—his face, 
his head, his hands, his eyes, his expression, his walk, his hand- 
writing—everything about him. You do not measure his head or 
ask him questions or let him know in any way what you are doing. 


There are no repetitions, no theories, but a clean-cut presenta- 
tion of the principles underlying human character—with so 
many photographs, diagrams and charts that you can learn 
and apply the principles rapidly and easily. 

These lessons were prepared for the busy man. Carry 
Study the faces about you. 

You'll never havea dull moment after you've begun S.E.P. 
this study. You cannot learn this science in any 
other way. The knowledge contained in these les- 
Sons has never been published before in any form. 


Dr. Katherine M. H. Blackford 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS CO. 
30 Irving Place 


them in your pocket. 


Science of 
Character Analysis 


21 Practical Lessons by Mail —lIllustrated 


Is he healthy? 

Intelligent? 

Honest? 

Industrious? 

Aggressive? 

Would you choose him as a friend? 


2-27-15. 


Katherine 

M. H. Blackford 
Review of Reviews Co. 
30 Irving Place 

New York 


Please send me full 


New York 


who wants more spending-money and who needs 
such premiums as a bicycle, skates, a watch, a talking 
_ machine, is invited to write to us. Thousands of boys are enthusiastic over what the 
have secured by selling The Saturday Evening Post. A line of inquiry will bring ev 
thing necessary, including our big premium list. Address Box 762, Sales Di 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, PHILADELPHI 


particulars about the Sci- 

ence of Character Analysis. 

Also send correct analysis of 

the man shown on this page, and 

“Differences Between Blondes and 
Brunettes,”’ all without charge. 


NAME —— 


ADDRESS 


Sanitary—odorless—convenient. Step on 
lever—lid opens automatically. Wide open- 
ing receives garbage—air-tight lid drops 

when foot is removed. Garbage man 
opens large cover. 

Can be conyenientiy sunk in 

porch floor, ground or walk. Putin 

basement floor for ashes. Prices 

freight prepaid 7 gal. $6.00; 14 

gal. $9.00; 21 gal. $11.50; 28 

gal. $14.00. West of Rocky 

Mountainsand Canada, $7.00, 

7 $10.50, $13.75, $16.50. 

Send money order to-day, 

satisfaction guaranteed. 

The Donley Bros. Co. 

7401 Aetna Rd., Cleveland,O. 
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This Pipe Stays Clean 


Here’s freedom from foulness and gurgling in your pipe-bowl. 
Here’s a dry, sweet, clean smoke every time you put fire to your 
favorite brand. Here's the true pipe principle that keeps saliva 
away from the tobacco and puts real enjoyment in every smoke. It’s 


and the reason’s in the well in the stem—the little sectional illustra- 
tion, just below, tells the story. The Wellington has been a success 
for more than ten years, and it’s made by the pipe house that’s 
more than fifty years old in pipe experience. Buy a Wellington. 
Every pipe bearing the world-known tnangle trademark is guar- 
anteed not to crack or burn through. All genuine French bniaar, 
finely made and finely finished. 


William Demuth & Company 
New York 
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liberal terms on a sample to introduce. 
DELIVERED FREE on approval and 
< . ~ days’ trial. 
Read our 80-page book before enrolling for any law course. 
Tells how to judge the claims of correspondence schools, also 
explains the American School’s simple new method of home 
law instruction. Prepared by 56 of America’s greatest legal 
authorities—28 more subjects and 30 more authors than any 
other correspondence law course. 13 volume Law Library, 60 
Text Books, and 36 Case Books furnished with every course. 
Don’t fail to investigate before taking up the study of law. 
Send postal today for your free book. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 
Dept. 2352, Drexel Ave. and 58th St., Chicago, U. S. A. 
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find, where you are going, that there will be 
types of women different from your own. 
They may be more skilled than you in friv- 
olous conversation. You may find them talk- 
ing glibly about new philosophies for women 
and new accomplishments for women; but 
you will not imitate them, because it will be 
your duty to show how successful an Amer- 
ican woman may be with a philosophy of life 
that is beautiful and true, because it is so 
simple and never makes any noisy pretense. 
And I charge you to show them all that you 
have followed that simple philosophy.” 

Mrs. Babson had clasped her fingers. I 
was near enough to see she was trembling. 

“T shall be glad to have them know about 
the way you and Corse began life together, 
with so little; and how you attained so 
much by helping each other. I should be 
disappointed if they did not know our 
women can be so refined in heart that no 
one can reproach them, and yet so firm in 
fiber that, when there is need, they can 
stand all the requirements of life—even 
manual labor—without any souring of 
spirit. 

“You must tell them about your chil- 
dren—there have been seven? Five of them 
are living, and they are your contribution 
to our resources. When you havetold about 
them, those who have listened will hear in 
what you say a story of great national 
strength—the greatest and most envied of 
all proofs of a country’s character.” 

“T will try my best,” said she, with a 
little happy laugh. 

““Go among those who tell little lies,’’ 
the President of the United States said. 
“Go among them with assurance; for you 
will be the bearer of great truths.” 

I knew he had said to her all that he was 
to say. She had leaned back in her chair 
and was staring at him, with new visions 
in her old eyes; but ten minutes later, 
when she came out to where I was standing 
on the porch looking at the distant light- 
ning of the receding storm, she was radiant. 

“‘T’d have given anything in the world to 
have had my husband hear what the Presi- 
dent said!’’ she exclaimed, looking up from 
the blue scar on her thumb. “It would 
have taken Corse down a peg! He’s a dear, 
vain old thing!” 


About Mrs. Babson I felt happy; and 
yet it was a miserable evening I spent in 
my own home alone. No man can tell you 
what fires of anger and pangs of disap- 
pointment assailed me. For some reason 
the fear that John would engage himself to 
the girl from Chicago had been replaced by 
the conviction that this was inevitable, and 
that it was marked down centuries ago by 
a merciless destiny. 

I tried to read Bacon’s Essays, but ap- 
prehension came tapping me on the shoul- 
der. I played a game of solitaire and found 
no solace in it. For some reason, after all 
those years, I thought the spirit of Jennie— 
my wife—had come back like a personality 
into the old library. The night was hot 
again; the insects in the grass outside raised 
their chorus. I paced to and fro, looking 
into the dark corners beyond the circle of 
light. I recalled the times that had gone; I 
remembered the day I had bought her an 
engagement ring. And I went to the top 
drawer of the desk, pulled it open and took 
out the little white box. 

But when I looked I saw—the ring had 
gone; I had been right! 

It was after eleven when John came in 
and found me sitting there, with the empty 
little white box in my fingers. 

“The ring?” said I. 

“T took the ring,’’ he said, turning red. 

And then, realizing suddenly that I must 
make the best of it, I jumped up and put 
my arm about his shoulders. I determined 
I would never show what was in my heart, 
or let him know that a doubt or a fear 
about Doris had ever entered my mind. 

“Boy,” said I, “‘only to-night I was 
thinking of my own engagement; and to- 
night the ring has been given a second 
time.”’ 

“Yes,” he said. 

“Did you take her in your arms?” I 
asked. 

“cc Yes.”’ 

“Did you kiss her?”’ 

““Yes; I kissed her. 
her!” 

I bent my head so that my face was close 
to his coat; and then suddenly I straight- 
ened up and grabbed his sleeves. 

“*See here, John!” I exclaimed. ‘‘ You 
old rascal! You don’t smell of perfumery! 
You don’t mean it was Emily?” 

“You bet it was Emily!” said he, 


Of course I kissed 
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(Continued from Page 8) 


3 moment the dressing-room door 
ind the head of the dresser came 
r, Adam stared at the woman a 
-as though she were a ghost. 

m, sir,” said Adam and withdrew 
osing the door behind him. Still 
de did not trust himself to face the 
2encounter. The girl caught the 
- rustle of the curtain parting; 
en cessation of the music, which 
“misty and remote; that curious 
he house—voices rising suddenly, 
ing in expectant hush. The very 
re became charged with that 
dus renewal of life behind the 
tich occurs when the act is on. 

d but one thought now—this mo- 
which she had sold herself to her 
3 slipping away. In another in- 
x Wade, the man who could make 
i be gone, would be striding across 
outside, in another world, inacces- 
aer. For five precious minutes, 
should have been pouring out her 
ad treated her like a bit of furni- 
sprang to the door, put her back 
, and faced him desperately. 
shall not go until you have heard 
ive to say!””. That voice vibrated 
rves, awoke dead echoes. By a 
ffort he controlled himself. ‘You 
n!’’ she cried. 

or the first time Wade seemed to 
- her presence. He turned with 
etic gesture. 

-no-idea you wished to see me, 
e said quietly.e “I don’t know 
2” he*asked as though in some 


‘only knew what it means to me,”’ 
out again. ‘‘Give me only one 
f your time! Only one little word 
agement! That is all I ask. I 
ten ——” And she held out the 
rhich lay the crumpled letter. ‘“‘I 
gut in front time and again when 
you must have known—oh, you 
e known! I have tried to pluck 
‘e to stop you in the street. It’s 
ust a chance—one chance ia 
done-dry formula, uttered with 
yn of despair, his whole manner 
It was no longer he who had 
woman—it was a woman who had 
his privacy. Felix Wade, the 
jected this idea with the subtle 
1e knew so well how to handle. 
ed her outburst with upraised 
turned on her a smile of ironical 


ut is it? You are one of these,’ 
aving his hand toward the scented 
rning billets on the hearth. He 
is though the thought of so old a 
ie being caught by so raw a trick 
m. Then with a note of acerbity 
ce:. “‘How did you get in? By 
cape, eh?”’ He took stock of her 
ents, to find some souvenir of 
adventure. ‘‘No? How then? 
» been corrupting some of my 
? That’s bad. That means pun- 
not only for you but for them. 
pray, could you expect to gain?”’ 
ore the door opened and the head 
ssser appeared. 
such a dear boy,’’’ the old man 
otlike, as he repeated for his 
yenefit the line at that moment 
the stage. 
!” cried Wade sharply. “How 
oman get here?” 
pened the door wide to let him- 
le looked at the shrinking crea- 
hough he had never seen. her 
e shrugged hisshoulders and shot 
nt glance at his master. Then he 
is examination of the girl. 
ou notice her hair?” he said im- 
, as though he had discovered 
of note in this female manikin. 
kly and as if caught off guard he 
n ear to the stage, listening. 
so,’”’ he repeated parrotlike, 
Sir Charles has plans for his 


jord “‘future’’ Felix Wade started 
und passed out. He entered, 
id proceeded down-stage to the 
n the garden where the old dow- 
little Miss Betty were weighing 
dility of the “dear boy’’ of whom 
een talking. Sir Charles greeted 
the beau he was, accepted his tea 
maid, and paused in the act of 
:cup to his lips. The two women 


looked at him expectantly, exchanged fur- 
tive glances, transferred subtly to the house 
the tensity of their eagerness. This was the 
science of small things, the dancing on 
the needle point of social conventions, as 
though nothing else in the world really mat- 
tered. The situation was as thin as the 
tea they drank, but the house outside was 
sipping it as nectar. 

Adam and the girl stood silent until 
Wade’s departing footfalls ceased. Then 
ene woke to the present in sudden desola- 

ion. 

“T have lost!’ she cried. Then with one 
of her abrupt changes of mood: “Let me 
see him while he is on ”” wheedling the 
old man. ‘‘Put me somewhere out of sight 
where I may watch him just for this scene, 
I beg of you!” 

Adam scowled at her, scratched his head, 
then sulkily acceded. He thrust her into a 
sheltered position of vantage; and, as the 
scene progressed, he watched with beady 
little eyes not the scene itself, but the 
woman watching the scene. Presently he 
plucked her by the sleeve. The girl tore her 
eyes from the stage, though her ears still 
lingered. Adam was beckoning her, and 
between hope and despair she followed. 
Was she to be thrust out? But no; the old 
man led the way into the dressing room 
and pointed to a chair. She sat down and 
he arranged her deftly, standing off to 
survey the work of art. He cocked his ears 
to listen. 

“He is coming off,” whispered the dresser. 
“You are not lost yet. Fight! Fight!’ and 
he vanished. 

Felix Wade paused abruptly at the door. 
She made a striking picture: her clothes 


‘really belonged to her, a rare thing in these 


creatures. The poise of the body, as she sat 
motionless in the chair, was easy and grace- 
ful. Her head was tilted at an angle to dis- 
ney an adorable chin—Adam had seen to 
that. 

“T suppose,’’ Wade resumed quietly, as 
though there had been no hiatus, ‘‘you are 
like the others—nothing can thwart you in 
your ambition; you will win or die.” 

She said nothing nor did she change her 
position. 

“You are fortunate enough—or unfor- 
tunate enough’’— he said as he came for- 
ward, ‘“‘to have found me in a more tolerant 
mood than usual. Before I turn you out, 
which I shall be obliged to do presently, I 
am going to tell you some plain truths, try 
to show you the situation. You can hardly 
appreciate the rashness of your act. Obvi- 
ously your experience has given you no 
first-hand knowledge of the life you court. 
At eighteen, say, things are mostly rose- 
colored.” 

She stiffened perceptibly; then catching 
sight of herself in the mirror she again tilted 
her head. 

“When you have heard me out you may 
go on undismayed—to the next coal-hole, 
or fire-escape, or however you manage it— 
I’m sure I don’t know. There’s Willie Kit- 
tridge up the street at the Comedy; and 
Van Delson at the Playhouse—look out for 
Delson! You may continue to haunt stage- 
doors, or to waylay actors in the street, or 
to scheme and wait your chance to slip in 
unobserved to confront others as you have 
confronted me. But they will all turn you 
out—that is, the decent ones will. Child, 
we do not recruit the stage that way! 

“Tt isn’t a matter of impulse,’’ he went 
on gravely as he stood looking down on 
her. 

“Acting is a craft, a profession; and 
there are well-defined avenues of appren- 
ticeship, just as though you were to be a 
carpenter or a seamstress.” 

Still no response. She sat like an image. 
At least she was good to look upon. 

“You want to be a star, of course. You 
all do—at eighteen. Well, say you get a 


‘part; say you violate all the rules of the 


game, come into your craft without train- 
ing, without any technical knowledge of the 
requirements. What are your chances to 
win? About one in one thousand!” 

The color in the girl’s cheeks deepened; 
still she gave no sign. 

“You sweep away the nine hundred 
and ninety-nine chances of failure. What 
then?’’ Wade’s tones were still ironically 
impersonal. ‘‘ You would have employment 
for, say, thirty weeks in the year. During 
some fortunate season you might remain 
in one theater for a long run. That would 
be exceptional. Usually you would be on 
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the road—a night here, two nights there— 
scurrying from one cold, dirty town to an- 
other, catching trains without sleepers at 
ungodly hours. You would never know 
what it is to be warm; to be well fed; to 
be decently clothed. You would live in 
a trunk. You would be a more or less polite 
tramp. Does that mean anything to you? 
Oh, my child, you don’t know what is ahead 
of you! You would be called on to sacrifice 
every illusion, your sense of physical well- 
being! And for what? Not for success, but 
for the mere chance of success.’ 

“Would you’’—the girl's voice had an 
insolent, metallic ring—‘‘would you give 
up what you have achieved if you could 
win back what you have sacrificed? No! 
No! You would not! You could not! You 
would be false to your ideals, to your art! 
Yet you ask me to give up the one thing in 
life which seems worth while!”’ 

Wade’s eyes narrowed; but he continued 
as though she had not spoken. 

“You would give up your private life, 
your private self,’’ he said. “‘You would 
be denied the luxury of a natural emotion. 
If you were so unhappy as to feel a tender 
sentiment for your leading man you would 
be promptly banished. The moment a 
woman begins to play to her stage lover as a 
man instead of as a rival in art, that mo- 
ment she ceases to be an actress—she be- 
comes a woman. Does that mean nothing 
to you?” 

She arched her head and gazed into the 
fire. He had come down to her level; she 
felt that she was beginning to rise above 
him. This was no romantic girl! He gath- 
ered himself for the supreme test. 

“You could break away from your old 
life without regrets?’’ asked Wade 

“Yes, I could leave everything behind.” 

“Y our—parents ” he began, trying 
to meet her eyes now turned upon him. 

“T have no parents,” she said lightly. 
“All I remember of my mother is that one 
day many people kissed me and cried over 
me—they told me afterward that was the 
day she died. And my father—he came to 
me once; he took away my dolls; he said 
he did not wish me to play at make-believe. 
You ask me if I could put behind me the 
recollection of my parents? You see I have 
none. They are scarcely a name to me.”’ 

Wade stood for a moment, struck by 
her unconscious accusation. His daughter, 
whom he had alienated throughout a life- 
time! A romantic child? No! A sophisti- 
cated woman, rather, a woman who had 
weighed and calculated, who was not to be 
turned aside. If she failed here she would 
goonand on till she found what she sought— 
achance. The baffling sense of the futility 
of all argument overcame him. She was be- 
yond his reach. Even the truth now would 
be worse than useless. 

The girl was tapping her pretty foot on 
the floor. She began to realize dimly that 
victory was all but won. In the reaction of 
assurance she rose to her feet and took a 
step toward him. 

“Tmpulse!”’ she cried vehemently—she 
was playing on her voice now, watchful of 
its effect. ‘“‘Impulse! You say you do not 
recruit your stage by impulse? Did you 
think it a light resolve, a passing fancy, 
that could cause me to humiliate myself as 
I have done to-day ?: I feel—I see—I under- 
stand—it is in me!”’ she cried with superb 
pride. ‘‘Just now I watched you from the 
wings—I felt that I was part of it—that I 
always would be.”’ 

She had borrowed his trick of dividing 
sentences into short, crisp phrases. He 
caught the echo of his own mannerisms, 
the stress on the insignificant words that a 
lesser artist would have slurred. 

Asound at the curtained doorway aroused 
him. Some one was there behind the 
drapery listening. A coarse, hairy hand 
decorated with a massive seal ring showed 
itself for an instant and was quickly with- 
drawn. It was Heinemann! Heinemann 
had come on them unawares. Heinemann 
was eavesdropping! It was not unlike the 
old schemer to hop up quietly like a toad 
and hide under a protecting leaf! 

In an instant an idea was born in his 
brain. Here was the solution! Wade took 
his cue. His change of countenance was so 
swift that the girl was startled for the mo- 
ment. Determination shone in his eyes. 
He would lash her emotions. He would 
put her through her paces for Heinemann. 
He would win her through Heinemann! 

“Won’t you sit down?’”’ he began, smil- 
ing at her ingratiatingly. 

““Thanks—no.” 

“You have never known restraint?”’ he 
said, his soft tones inviting confidence. 


-but by the coalhole or the, fir 
.don’t know, I am sure, what 


Februar, 


“The only restraints I have 
money— could Laffordit? Andp 
is it vulgar? That has been 
creed.” - 

Conscious, flattered, she 

“You are gently born an 
things, of course, go without 
ner is a matter of blood. © 
matter of instinct.” 

Wade wore all his stage m 
periods were trifles light as aiz 
blood flowed a little faster in h 
eyes darted points of fire. ie 
ute, delicate appreciation! 

“Of course you are a 
satirical emphasis caused he 


suddenly. 
“That is why,” Wade hurr 
‘you are 


mocking insistence, ‘ 
man’s dressing room, not by 


such a situation.” 
She started as if shot and 
ously at him. 
“You taunt me!” she b 


have humiliated myself be 
literally hurled myself at y 
for a chance, the smallest 
have it in me; I tell you it 

While she was speaking 
slowly advancing, his head 
his eyes gleaming. His hi 
closed upon her wrist. He 
roughly toward him. — q 

“You are an impostor!” he 
threw back his head and lav 
fooled me; I admit it, wom: 
think you a little stage-stru 
rich and petted orphan. You 
manners! Where did you 
for the part? Steal en 
thatla 

She shrank away from him 
herself from his grasp. Hed 
forward again. 

“Come, out with you!” he ¢ 
toward the curtained doorway 

“No, no, a moment!” Tk 
girl clung to him. } 

“Out!” he said; he pulled : 
tain. There stood Heineman 
ager was so wholly engrossed w 
that he displayed no chagrin 4 
taken unawares. 

“Hello! Heinemann!” exela 
“T didn’t hear you come i 

Heinemann was staring ate 

“Take off your hat, ” he 
gruffly. 

This was Heinemann— 
mann! And he asked to see hel 
trembling fingers the excited 
hat and displayed the prof: 
tresses. Her abject desperatio 
before had disappeared. He r 
with suppressed excitement. H 
the only Heinemann! She 4 
so high! 

“Bere is a letter on der sh 
me,” said the old man. 4 

He watched her step wi 
““Where did you get her?’ 
turned to Wade. 

“Get her?” repeated Felix 1 


wry face. “I didn’t get her. | ‘i 
by the fire escape. She is a p 
of a job.” 


“She iss not a poor devil 
corrected Heinemann slowlsa 
your ingénue, the one I look for 
play. What is your name, 
Fleming—Sibyl Fleming. Vell, 
ing, you find my secretary— 
red mustaches—in the wine 
you are to keep in touch 
Heinemann.” a 

She was fairly radiating h 
She cast a contemptuous g! 

“You are green—I can 
have much to learn,’’ said He 
unkindly. ‘‘But maybe some 
knows? — you can take a scene 
Felix Wade. Now go!” 

That was Heinemann’s way 
ing—the tilt of a head, the car 
rest was easy for his talents. 

The two men watched he 
fell into a chair and covered 
his hands to shut out the li 
won—not the daughter, but 

“Act on, sir,’”’ chirruped 
dresser at the door. Heinem 
out with Wade. 

“Felix,” said the old 
stood for a moment at the ’ 
been thinking—maybe—m 
comedy will not be so—so poll 
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CANDY: FIGS 


uu are not enjoying 


~~ 


rab, the transformed 
at sells for so little, 
you are missing the 
delightful fruit con- 
= | 


rab is a double pleas- 
-a fruit, a confec- 
-with more novelty 
goodness than you 
uy for 50c. 


1 cannot buy from your dealer, 
30c in stamps for full-sized pre- 
package Calarab or Calorange. 


BISHOP & COMPANY 
- Los Angeles 4 
(St. 


hicago: 
241 Monadnock Bldg. 


What Clarkson 
is Doing for 
the Book Buyer 


N several hundred thousand Libraries in 

the homes of people in every walk of 
life—from the day laborer to the college 
professor and high government official, 
from the persons who buy a few books of 
popular fiction to the persons who pride 
themselves on having the complete works 
of all the standard authors in De Luxe 
Editions artistically printed and bound— 
almost every book was bought from me. 
WHY? Because, I have no agents and 
books you want—all new—many at tremendous 
amine the books in-your own home for five days 


or them. If not satisfied, return them at my 

owe me nothing. 

AMPLE PRICES: 

tory, 15 vols.; Morocco; publisher’s price 

ice $1S—my $15—my price, 98c. 

\ HomeLibrary, 8 vols., cloth; pub- 

vols., full flex- lisher's price $4—my price 85c. 
rgesttypeaid Wild Animals of North Amer- 

by Shakespeare ica; publisher's price $3—my 
i "s price price 45c. 

+ $24. Orations, Addresses and Club 

Papers of the Essays; publisher’s price 

afederacy, 3-4 $1.50—my price 42c. 


axe. Editions, Morocco bound, complete works, 
4 than 25 cents on the dollar. Hugo, Kipling, 
ens, Thackeray, Scott and scores of others. 


Vy Big, New Catalog 


» Sent free for the asking, tells you how to save 
\ ids of books. It is a course in literature, 
ies, date of birth and death of authors, the author's 
in literature, etc. Hundreds of sets and thousands 


direct to the booklover—the individual reader— 
10 insists upon his dollar's worth—the man who 
nies—and sell them for less money—than any 
. Every book new and fresh, and guaran- 
0U—you to be the judge. I do not quibble, and 
ve a book or set of books returned at my expense 
customer, 


THE SATURDAY 


TRUNKING IN NINE 
FIGURES 


(Continued from Page 10) 


National banks have nearly four.billion 
dollars more on deposit than they had fif- 
teen years ago. The farms of this country 
produced about five billion dollars more 
value last year than they did fifteen years 
ago. The value of manufactured products 
was about nine billion dollars greater. 
Eight hundred million dollars more gold 
was in circulation. Deposits in savings 
banks were two billion dollars greater. 
Bank clearings were ninety billion dollars 
greater. The total circulation of money was 
$1,400,000,000 more than in 1900. 

Not only do the banks have larger de- 
posits and more gold, but there are so many 
big banks that it is a trifle among them to 
raise a hundred-million-dollar fund. At the 
first inauguration of President McKinley, 
which was not so far back in the Dark Ages, 
there was no bank in New York with de- 
posits of more than $30,000,000, and only 
one that approached that figure. To-day 
eight banks and trust companies have $100,- 
000,000 of deposits or more, and a round 
score of them have more than $30,000,000. 
Twenty years ago the deposits of the coun- 
try’s largest bank were only about one- 
twentieth of what they are to-day. Five 
years ago a great trust company boasted 
deposits of $70,000,000; to-day it reports 
deposits of $170,000,000. The same sort of 
development has taken place in Chicago 
and on a smaller scale in almost every other 
large city. 

_Banks have grown big to care for the 
big corporations. The great corporations, 
whether trusts or not, are all a growth of 
the last twenty years and they all have 
huge deposits to make in banks. The 
United States Steel Corporation has de- 
posited as high as $75,000,000 at one time. 
Probably the Standard Oil Company has 
almost equaled that record. At one time 
the American Tobacco Company kept 
$20,000,000 in bank. One automobile com- 
pany had $27,441,469 in cash last Septem- 
ber and must have put some of it in bank. 
Such big corporations as the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company, Union Pacific Railroad, 
American Telephone Company, Interna- 
tional Harvester Company, American Sugar 
Refining Company and many others keep 
at times immense treasures in banks and 
trust companies. 


The House of a Hundred Phones 


But the mere growth of wealth alone 
would never have made it possible to deal 
in hundred millions with the ease that for- 
merly characterized the million-dollar trans- 
action. To bring wealth together quickly, 
when it is most needed, has been made pos- 
sible only by the cable, the telegraph, the 
twenty-hour train from New York to Chi- 
cago and the telephone, but most of all by the 
telephone. 

Harriman, who perhaps carried the idea 
of mere size as far as any individual, was 
the greatest telephone user. He had one in 
his library, his bathroom, his private car, 
even in his camp in the Oregon wilderness. 
In the mansion that he finally built for 
himself there were a hundred telephones, 
and sixty of them were linked to the long- 
distance wires. Once, as helay onasick bed, 
he loaned the Erie Railroad $5,000,000 and 
saved it from bankruptcy. 

The chief stockholder and the chairman 
of directors of the largest bank in America 
is asecretive, mysterious person. He never 
talks for publication. Except in panics he 
is rarely seen. I saw him on the street often 
enough in the panic of 1907, going in and 
out of the offices of J. P. Morgan and George 
F. Baker, Morgan’s chief ally. Recently the 
same mysterious gentleman has again re- 
turned to the gigantic institution of which he 
is the unobtrusive owner, but only because 
the president has been seriously ill. 

At other times, when skies are clear, Mr. 
James Stillman is far away in Paris or some 
country retreat. But he is never really far 
except geographically, because at a certain 
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66 99 Said th 
That Settles It Préiidlent | 
“Gentlemen,” said the President, “‘we must announce 


the change in prices to all our customers at once. I think 
a form letter is the best and quickest way to do it.” 


‘“We haven’t enough 


Manager, “‘and besides the paper we are using is too 
expensive for form letters.” 
said the Advertising Manager. ‘‘I 


> 


“Leave it to me, 


use Hammermill Bond for all my form letters. 
printer who put me onto it got an order for 100,000. It’s 


a very economical pa 
strength and texture. 


right away if we use Hammermill Bond.” 


YAMMERAIDL. 


BOND 


“The Utility Business Paper’ 


Envelopes to match 


Sold in every large city by the wholesale jobbers who are 


Hammermill agents. 


Send for portfolio ‘‘Form and Follow-up Letters at Less Cost.” 
HAMMERMILL PAPER COMPANY, Erie, Pa. 


Use Hammermill Safety Paper for your checks. Ask your lithographer about 


it. Hammermill Safety Paper is 
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? 
SHOEMAKER’S POULTRY 
BOOK AND ALMANAC FOR 1915 

Over 200 pages; with many colored plates of 
fowls true to life; tells about chickens, incubators, 
poultry houses, etc. Price 15c. Money back if not 
satisfied. C. C. Shoemaker, Box 912, Freeport, Il. 


* WATER PUMPS WATER 


with a Rife Ram. Plenty of it for every 
purpose about your country home—with- 
out fuel, labor, freezing or repairs. A 
small stream operates the Rife Ram and 
fills high elevated tanks or operates air 
pressure system. Easy to install. First 
cost the only cost. Always on the job day 
and night, winter and summer. 11,000 in 
daily use. Send for 
free Catalog today. 


= RIFE ENGINE CO. 
a} 3000 Trinity Bldg., New York 


° 
Our Factory Price $Q)75 
For This Fine Rocker —s 
Because we ship in easily assembled £ 
sections direct from factory —our original gare ff 
method saves 34 packing costs— 24 freight fy) 
— 4 factory space. We make everything for § 
home, office or club. 100 designsin Colonial, § 
Mission or Flanders, All quarter-sawed oak— 
your choice of finish; Write for catalog of 
Brooks “ Master-Built” Furniture. 


Brooks Mfg. Co.,2802 Brooks Av.,Saginaw, Mich. Rocker No.10 iy 
Largest Plant of Its Kind in the World. . 


letterheads,”’ protested the Office 


The 
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per, but notice its crackle and 
I can get these form letters out 


““Thatsettlesit,”’ 
said the President. 

“By the way,” 
he continued, ‘‘why 
can’t we use this 
paper for all of our 
office and factory 
forms? Ibelieveina 
standard product.”’ 


Ll 


used by the United States Government. 


Srl 


MONEY IN POULTRY Start small. Grow BIG, 
Get winter eggs. Keep 
healthy fowls. Save your chicks. 

AND SQUAB: Foy’s big book tells how. Describes 

largest poultry and pigeon plant. Shows fowls in nat- 

ural colors, how to feed for eggs, how to select best 


layers. Mailed Free. F_ FOY, Inc., Box 4, Des Moines, Ia. 


makes and burns its own gas. Costs 
2c.a week to operate. No dirt, grease 
or odor. A pure white light, more 
brilliant than electricity or acetylene. 
Every lamp warranted. Agents 
wanted. Writefor catalogue and prices. 
0 THE BEST LIGHT Co. 

5-25 E. 5th Street, Canton, O. 


Y. PVER The best System for Beginners; 

a Post-graduate Course for Sten- 
ographers. Highest World’s Records for Speed and 
Accuracy: Greater number of Court Reporters than 
all other systems combinedin ten years. . 


Send-for Catalog—A Book of Inspiration; it’s free 


SUCCESS SHORTHAND SCHOOL, Suite 222, Schiller Bldg., Chicago 


Protect them wit 


prices lower than others. 


Be Good to your Books | 


Only one section necessary to start. 
proof; removable, non-binding doors; 
iron bands; easy to take apart for moving, and 


ha “Gunn” 


Dust 
no ugly 


See the famous ‘‘Gunn’’ Sectional Bookcase at 
your dealer’s or write us for a souvenir book mark 
and new catalogue (sent free), illustrated in colors, 
showing Colonial, Mission, Sanitary, Clawfoot 
and Standard designs in mahogany and oak to 


hour every day the president, or senior vice- 
president if the president also is away, sends 
along cable to Mr. Stillman, if he is abroad, 
or a long telephone message if he is in this 
country. 


id B. Clarkson, The Book Broker 
a Building Chicago, Illinois 


‘ 


‘REIDER’S FINE CATALOGUE 
dd calendar of pure bred poultry; 70-varieties illus- 
and described, many in natural colors. A per- 


Quickness of communication has forced 
coéperation and confidence in-one another 


harmonize with their surroundings. 


‘Furniture Co. 


eto poult: ii —full of facts: Lo’ i : . se ET “diy : 
Stock and eggs for hatching. Incubators and | UPON our bankers and financiers. Men will . Gratid Rapids 
. 22 years in business. Youneed thisnoted | not stand aloof when the line of least resist- 


ok, Send 10¢ for it—today. 
GREIDER Box 12 RHEEMS, PA. 


i 
a 


ance is to get together. If there is a money 


1800 Broadway 
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A Clean, White Toilet Bowl 


Keep the toilet bowl in your bathroom snowy 
white all the time with Sani-Flush—that odor- 
less white powder for taking off all stains, dis- 
colorations, incrustations, and keeping them off. 
No brush required—no contact with your hands, 
no bending of your back. Simple directions 
on the can tell exactly how to use Sani-Flush. 


THE SATURDAY 


Your 
Money 
Back 

a AL 
Sant-Flush 
doesnt: do 
all 
_ We Claim 


Sani-Flush won't hurt the plumbing connections, 


won't craze the bowl. 


Sani-Flush 


TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


isn’t a scouring powder nor a general cleanser. 
It does only one thing and does it thoroughly. It’s 
a clean, white, soluble powder that dissolves in- 
crustations. Used frequently, it will keep the toilet 
spotless. Sani-Flush is necessary in the home, or 
the club; in office buildings, in hotels. 


A large can of Sani-Flush costs 25¢ (30c in 
Canada; 50c in foreign countries). Many dealers 
(grocers and druggists) sell it. If yours hasn't it, 
send name of grocer, druggist or plumber, with 
the quarter (stamps taken) and we'll send you a 
full-sized can, prepaid. Your money back if it 


fails to do all we claim. 


THE HYGIENIC PRODUCTS CoO. 
168 Walnut Street, Canton, Ohio 
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THE HYGIENIC PRODUCTS CO., Canton, Ohio 
Enclosed I send 25 cents (30 cents in Canada) and the name 
of my grocer, druggist or plumber, for which please send me by 


parcel post one full-sized can of Sani-Flush. 


My name 


To Dealers: 


You can sell Sani- 
Flush easily, because it 
performs a necessary 
task. The way it makes 


Address 


good makes it a strong 
repeater. Order from 


your jobber or write 
to us. 


Dealer's name 
a 


Harry E. Hutchinson 


WIHILES ¢ 


*‘T am regularly employed by 
the Princeton Savings Bank. An 
hour or, two of my spare time 


each day is devoted to Curtis 
work and my earnings are going 
to buy mea home of my own.”’ 


Almost every ambitious young man 
looks forward to owning his own home. 
If your regular employment does not pro- 
vide sufficient income to do this, you can 
supplement it liberally in the way that 
Mr. Hutchinson does. 


In return for looking after the local 
renewals and new orders for Te Saturday 
Evening Post, The Ladies’ Home Journal 
and The Country Gentleman we will pay you 
in commission and salary. Every hour 
given to the work will mean an addition 
to your saving fund account. There will 
be no expense to you and no experience 
is necessary. 

Box 756, Agency Division 
THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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- CONGRATULATIONS” Sats fare 


$0.66 net, including delivery. Eighty-eight note music 
roll from The Starr Library. Ask for catalog. 
THE STARR PIANO CO., Richmond, Ind. 


Print Your Own 


ss Cards, circulars, book, newspaper, &c. PRESS 
C7 $5, Larger $18, Rotary $60.Save money. Print 
eS AU &¥ for others. All easy, rules sent. Write factory 
im =i), for press catalog, TYPE, cards, paper, sam- 
i ETT ples, &c. THE PRESS CO., Meriden, Conn. 


PRA 


Good Living— 
Right Living 


Pettijohn’s—a soft wheat flaked— 
forms a luscious food. And its 25 
per cent of bran is essential to nght 
living. 

Its purpose is to supply unground 
bran in a most inviting form. For 
bran is Nature’s laxative. Its habit- 
ual use is advised by all authonities. 


In Pettijohn’s the bran is tender, 
almost unapparent. It is combined 
with whole-wheat nutriment, deli- 
cious in taste and aroma. Countless 
physicians now advise it as the ideal 


bran food. 


ettijohns 


If your grocer hasn’t Pettijohn’s, send us 
his name and 15 cents in stamps. We will 
send one package by parcel post. After 
that, get Pettijohn’s at your store. Address 
The Quaker Oats Company, Chicago. (7s) 
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trust, with headquarters in New York, asso 
many believe, it is because the means of 
quick communication, discussion and action 
are close at hand. 

Shove scores of mammoth banks on to a 
piece of land only a few squares in area and 
aso-called money trustisinevitable. Spread 
the same banking power over four or five 
thousand miles of the Middle West, and no 
amount of willingness or ability could ever 
bring into being the same smooth, inevitable 
coéperation. 

An issue of bonds of the Argentine Re- 
public was recently sold in this country. 
Joined in this venture were nine institutions 
with resources of over a billion dollars. 

This is codperative finance on the grand 
scale. It is the cold, calculated strength of 
a combination of giants, not the half per- 
sonal largessof a single banker. An old Indi- 
ana manufacturer, whose name is known 
the world over, needed money some years 
ago to extend his business, and traveled to 
New York with his son-in-law to see Mr. 
Morgan. The interview resulted in a prom- 
ise from Morgan that when they actually 
wanted $250,000 they might have it. Some 
months later the son-in-law appeared at the 
Morgan office and after a long wait was ad- 
mitted to the august presence. Mr. Morgan 
said nothing but glared at the young man, 
who finally got up his courage to remind the 
banker of his earlier promise. 

For several minutes Morgan continued 
to glare at his caller, and then suddenly 
remarked: 

“Tell him he can have it.” 

The young manufacturer was delighted, 
but naturally assumed there would be many 
formalities and preliminaries to go through 
before receiving such a big loan. Morgan 
appeared to have forgotten him until the 
caller, again screwing up his courage, said: 

“But, eh—Mr. Morgan, how shall I get 
the money?” 

“‘Draw on us,” shouted the old banker 
without even looking up. 

Large figures are only relative. When the 
New York Central created its first mortgage 
of $100,000,000, back in 1897, the news at- 
tracted far more attention than when the 
same company announced last year a new 
mortgage for an unlimited amount. This 
new mortgage can never be more than three 
times the amount of the capital stock, but 
even with that limitation it would now be 
possible to issue $675,000,000 of bonds, 
and as the stock increases the bonds may 
follow suit. 


Monster Mortgages Common 


Every large railroad system in the coun- 
try is made up of a number of smaller com- 
panies, each of which has its own bonds out. 
Until its recent dissolution the New Haven 
was made up of some three hundred con- 
stituent companies. The Southern Railway 
was formed in 1893 by consolidating more 
than thirty separate companies. In many 
cases the earlier bond issues were small and 
covered sections of railroads that are vastly 
more valuable to-day. But the old bond 
issues are closed—that is, no more can be 
issued. 

The New York Central, Pennsylvania 
and Northern Pacific Companies have 
created new mortgages to secure bonds, and 
there is no limit at all as to size, except that 
in the case of the Pennsylvania the bonds 
shall never exceed the amount of stock, and 
with the other two companies shall never be 
more than three times the amount of stock. 
But the Pennsylvania already has almost 
$500,000,000 of stock. 

When James J. Hill, in 1911, announced 
a mortgage of $600,000,000, Wall Street 
wagged its head and refused to imagine 
figures so big. But it has hardly noticed 
the promise of even larger bond issues for 
three other companies, or the newly created 
$500,000,000 Baltimore and Ohio mortgage. 

The Great Northern’s $600,000,000 mort- 
gage was the largest ever made in this coun- 
try up to 1911. But at that time there were 
thirty-three railroad mortgages for $100,- 
000,000 or more, of which sixteen had been 
created within the preceding six years. Of 
the seven that provided for $200,000,000 or 
more all had been created within five years. 
Since 1911 no less than six railroads have 
arranged for new mortgages to provide for 
more than $400,000,000 of bonds in each 
case, and others are coming. In New York 
City alone the two subway companies have 
arranged to bring out $220,000,000 of new 
securities in the course of three or four 
years. 

Such transactions have become a matter 
of course. ~The day of big finance is here. 
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Style 
4446 * 
$2.50 to f 
$3.50 
per pair 


This distine- 
tively ‘classy’ 
and serviceable 
glove with a soft, 
limp cuff which 

protects the sleeve 
and shuts out dust and wind 
wrinkles down naturally on th 
may be pulled over the sleeve—t 
are easily crushed away in one’s 


Ventilated or unventilated. Wit 


out adjustable strap fastener 
Comfortable and smooth. 


The ‘‘glove indispensable’’ for 
driving, riding, etc. 


a vnervngcrueceaanaaecy renin 


Made from soft, pliable colts 
rawhide—washable, dry out 
Guaranteed not to harden, 
shrink. Remember we have 900 
prices. For street dress, driving, out- 
and work. Complete styles for n 
and children. 


If no good dealer near you carr 
Gloves, send name of your dealer ar 
mail him a pair of gloves for your 
Mention your size. ; 


Morrison-Ricker Mfg. Con 
“Makers of good gloves for 58 ye 
25 Broad Street rin} 


TM 
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> The charm of whi 

|. multiplied by the u 
White Enamel. 
It has all the adyant 

_ enamels with add 
durability, el 
proofness. 

_ In marked degree 

ities are present in 


Sas a 
That Protect ai 


ATENT Send Sketch or Model 


PATE ADVICE and SEARCHES F 
Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, Was 


A Fortune to the Inv 


who reads and heeds it, is the possible 
book we send for 6 cents postage. Wri! 
BR. 8. & A.B. LACEY, Dept. A, WASHI 
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Adding the PUNCH 


Fizzing the charged water into your Welch’s 
puts in the punch that makes the drink you're 
thinking about. 


Welch’s is the highest possible quality in grape juice; it is 
not a manufactured drink——every drop is nature’s product. 
Just selected Concord Grapes—a clean, quick process that 
extracts the juice, pasteurizes and seals it in glass. Nothing 
is added. Welch’s is as delicious as it is wholesome. 


When you travel — when you entertain — when you want 
something to quench thirst—you will find nothing better than 


“Che Fy ae Drink” 
Welch Hi-Ball 


Use a ten-ounce glass, in which place four ounces of 
Welch’s, and a lump or two of ice; fill the glass 
with charged water. 


Welch Rickey 


Into a ten-ounce glass, tall and slender, draw one 
ounce of Welch’s, squeeze the juice of one-half lime; 
add one and one-half ounces simple syrup. Fill the 
glass one-third full of fine ice; the balance with 
carbonated water. Mix and decorate. 


Try the Welch Junior (4-02. size) at the fountain, 
hotel, club and café. Just enough for one. 


Get the Welch Habit 


— it’s one that won't 
get you! 


If unable to obtain Welch’s of your 
dealer, we will ship a trial dozen 
pints for $3, express prepaid, 
east of Omaha. Sample indi- 
vidual bottle, by mail 10 cents. 
Booklet of recipes free. 


Welch's 


the National D rink” 


How to get a “self- 
pulling” corkscrew 


No premiums are offered 
with Welch’s, but to provide 
you with one of these useful 
corkscrews, we will send one 
for one quart or two pint 
labels from Welch’s — only 
one to a family. The cork- 
screw usually retails for 25c. 
Address Welch, Westfield, 
New York. 


, From Choicest 


Concord Grapes 


re & Uniermenied 


Nee Labet Copyright: 4214 ey 
He WELCH GRAPE JUICE CO. 
WESTFIELD USA 


a 


Canadian Plant, St. Catharines, Ontario 
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HHOOS 


| KITCHEN 
| CABINET 


Saves Miles 
of Steps 
for tired feet 


800,000 Hoosier Cabinets are already in use. Every 
one was sold on this guarantee— Your money back if you 
are not delighted with it. 

“WHITE BEAUTY” now takes the lead in sales. Its 
40 labor-saving features have been sifted from hundreds 
of experiments. We don’t know anything else to add that 
is practical. Yet the price of this Hoosier, owing to our 
enormous output, is below that of a common cupboard 
cabinet. 

$60,000 worth of Hoosiers now are selling every week. 
Our sales are made chiefly to friends of Hoosier owners. 
If you buy a Hoosier now, we are sure to make sales to 
some of your friends this year. You can’t help praising it. 

The earlier you buy, the more sales we make. We 
want to double the sale of “White Beauty” this year. 
Hence this offer: 


25,000 “White Beauties” 
At $2.50 Less in Price—One Week Only 
Delivered for $1.00 Cash 


You pay the balance in small weekly dues of $1.00. 
Only 1000 Hoosier agents can hold this Hoosier Week 
Sale at reduced price. Each sale is under our direction. 
Shipments cannot all be made at one time. Some sales 
will begin next week— others later. 

You should write to us at once; otherwise, you may 
miss your sale. Only one dealer in your town can sell 
Hoosiers. We'll send you his name without obligating 


you at all. Write now. 
THE HOOSIER 


152 Sidney Street, New Castle, Ind. Ms 


, Cal. 


Branch: Pacific Building, San Francisco 


TO THE PUBLIC: 


STEP-SAVER than the fixed c 


NOTE: In every official sale, where new “‘White Beauty’’ Hoosiers are sold at $2.50 less this spring, the following 
note will appear at the bottom of the dealer’s announcement. 


to “White Beauty" Hoosier Cabinets, at $2.50 less 
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The New z 
“WHITE BEAUTY” Hoosier 


Finest and most popular Hoosier Cabinet made; combines pantry, cupboard, kitchen tab 
puts your whole kitchen at fingers’ ends; aluminum table slides out 16 inches beyond the b 
you can sit down at your work. You save time and energy by saving steps; you save mo 
by saving supplies. 

Clean it with a damp cloth; take it all apart; roll it on ball-bearing casters to the d 
porch and let sun and air into every corner. Built carefully of high-grade materials. Bea’ 
and durable finish. Practically no wear-out to it. 

Among its many exclusive conveniences are the patented shaker flour sifter that cleans 
flour it sifts; Mrs. Frederick’s Food Guide; cook-book holder; bookkeeping system; money 
pencil holder; emergency shelf; want list, and dozens of other labor and time savers. 

Occupies a floor space 42 x 28 inches, and stands 70% inches high—a neat, untiring 
matic servant in your kitchen. Pays for itself in a little while out of its savings. Buy i 
You'll wonder how you did without it so long. 


Write Today for “YOU AND YOUR KITCHEN”—Free! 


It tells things about your kitchen that will save you money—things most people don’t k 
also tells more about Hoosier Cabinets. 150,000 copies already distributed. Edition lim 
Write for it at once. 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


4500 Agents in United States and Can x 


Watch for it for your own protection. 


We authorize this sale, limited 


ash price of these cabinets. 
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ORE THAN TWO MILLION A WEEK 


ONGOLEUM RUGS are made 
by a new and wonderful process. 
We believe housewives will find them 
superior to any of the medium-priced 
grass, fibre, or fabric rugs now on the 
market. 


Congoleum Rugs are absolutely sani- 
tary. The way to clean them is to wash 
them, for they are waterproof. They 
do not fade in the sun. They lie flat 
Cae 

and never “kick up’’. 

We have patterns suitable for every room in the 
house where a moderate-priced rug is required. 
For porch use, these Rugs are particularly ap- 
propriate, as you do not have to take them up 


when it rains or when you clean the porch, as 
water does not hurt them in the slightest. 


Many dealers throughout the country are recom- 
mending Congoleum Rugs in place of linoleum 
by the yard, which has to be cut and accurately 
fitted, and unless the job is well done it buckles 
and is unsatisfactory. When you buy Congoleum 
Rugs you have none of these troubles—just lay 
them on the floor—they don’t even need fasten- 
ing—they lie so flat and perfect. 


Sises and Prices 


Congoleum Rugs are made in all the popular 
sizes and in many patterns. Prices in the 
United States east of the Rocky Mountains are 
as follows: 


1 yard x1 yard $ .60 each 
1 yard xl} yards .90 ‘ 
1 yard x2 yards 1.20 ‘ 
1s yards x 1} yards 1.35 ‘ 
1} yardsx2 yards 1.80 ‘ 
2 yardsx2 yards 2.40 ‘ 
2 yardsx3 yards 3.60 ‘“ 
2 yardsx4 yards 4.80 ‘ 


Congoleum Two-piece Rugs 


Undoubtedly the most novel Rug on the market 
today is the Congoleum two-piece Rug, which 
is a real achievement. The Rug is made in two 
pieces for easy handling and has the so-called 
‘invisible seam’’, so that when it is laid on the 
floor it matches perfectly. Ideal for dining room, 
bed room and porch use. Prices: 


3 yards x 4 yards $7.50 each 
3} yards x 4 yards 8.50 ‘$ 


The name ‘‘Congoleum’’ is stamped on the back 


of every Rug. Look for it when you buy and be 
sure to get the genuine. 


Handsome Rug Chart Free 


If you are interested write to us for 
handsome Rug Chart, in colors, from 
which you can make selection and 
get your dealer to supply you with 
the Rugs you desire. 
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V's dark rec- 
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ditor of the 
ein his high 
irdian of the 
orals and 
ie town’s conscience pointed with pride. And it may be worth while to recall 
Open season for shooting editors—as for instance when the campaign for the 
the courthouse was on, during a campaign for voting railroad bonds or for 
member of the school board or council—the Colonel was but one of a gallant 
ho availed themselves of the season’s pleasant privilege and took pot shots 
1ots and trap shots at the editor. So the long list of those names that could 
ted in the paper grew longer, until in the decade following the Civil War 
ided the flower of the chivalry of Pleasant Ridge. And as many of the flowers 
quet were merchants whose advertising patronage was needed by the sordid 
a pay roll, it became necessary for the editor to leave his citadel and find 
tehtower of public virtue in another town. But before he left—the week 
ft—he printed this item: 
Mrs. Prudence Cabot Longford, three hours before her death, a baby girl, who 
umed Lalla Rookh. For the sake of the motherless child who is cast into 
orphanage we regret that the sweet and patient sufferings of a devoted life 


€ black box was opened by the young schoolmaster who paid seven prices 
er the damning evidence in the dark archives was found to be chaff. All 
ld against the Colonel was the fact that he deserted an Irish regiment to fight 
nsidein the Civil War; that he joined the Fenian raid on Canada, and that 
ntract to furnish hay to troops in Arizona before coming to Pleasant Ridge. 
Ming young Irish colonel of a colored regiment he had caught and held the 
ankee girl near Boston, had eloped with her to Arizona after the Fenian raid, 
weknew. He had no particular business or calling, and was just coloneling 
grand way in politics and in real estate and in contracts to supply stone or 
hae rights-of-way wherever he could find employment for his talents— 
is 
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bull-voiced, bull-headed Irishman with a mid-Victorian education, who 
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The Doctor Tried to Answer, But His 


He LAE the documents to prove 

prey that he was a true de- 
scendant of the rightful 
heir to the Irish throne. 
He had the only case of 
books in the town in 
those haleyon days of 
his early widowerhood, 
when he launched out 
with a colored mammy 
for his housekeeper and 
walked with a chip on 
his shoulder before all 
the town’s widows and 
school-teachers, tempt- 
ing them to touch him 
if they dared. 

A year and a month 
and a week and a day 
after the funeral of the 
late Prudence he made 
a dashing social sortie 
into the shining needles 
of the enemy and gave 
a party—and escaped. 
He was the very devil 
in a church social, and 
aired his knowledge of 
cookery and his taste in 
literature before the 
available women as one 
who loved dangerous 
ice for its own smooth 
sake. When his little 
girl was seven years old 
he had torn down his 
old barns and built him 
new ones, and in his 
house was a large room 
gaudy with Indian 
blankets and trophies 
and bestrewn with 
books. The books were of such asadly improper character, many of them, that the town 
shook its head; but when he inaugurated a weekly afternoon tea and read Locksley Hall 
by the open fire in the twilight the town could not resist. Now Tennyson done into 
Irish after tea is a tempter that few women could resist. Yet the Colonel knew too 
much about cooking, and after reading the song of Maud with such fire in his voice as 
fifty full fighting years could fan up he would sigh to the assembled company: “‘Ye 
never can tell of the ways of the heart; and if I could find a woman who had never 
parboiled a goose, nor scalded a turkey to pick him ——’’ He never finished the sentence, 
but wiped a tear from his eye and smiled into the fire as he sighed: 


serge 


i ) 


Voice Had Slipped From its Control 


“And my heart would hear her and beat, 
Though I'd lain for a century dead!”’ 


But even that could not tempt them to touch the chip on his shoulder, though it should 
have tempted a woman saint. So the Colonel’s fifties merged into his mellow early 
sixties and found him tall, burly, shaggy, merry eyed and devilish, with more property 
than he knew exactly what to do with and more notes outstanding than he could 
conveniently pay. 

And Lalla Rookh, of the house of Longford, was passing from twelve to twenty before 
his puzzled eyes. The little girl who loved to coast down the boys’ hill ‘‘belly buster” 
and scorned the baby hill; the little girl who had learned to ride as she learned to walk: 
who had learned the stern virtue of lying from her colored mammy and the refined art 
of it from her father; who took her mother’s Puritan religion as a dissipation and often 
went on spiritual debauches at the revivals in the town, adventuring with God until her 
little soul was exalted beyond human endurance; who swarmed the girls of her hive at 
school like a queen, and led them into the library for forage when her father was away; 
the little girl who could always bat her father’s jokes back to him, was passing in some 
mysterious way beyond her father’s ken. A strange, prim young person was coming into 
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her face. He shook his head and sent her to a convent, 
and she ran away and wrote him from a boarding school. 
He laughed, made a note at the bank for her year’s tui- 
tion and told the story in the town as a sign of her 
prowess, 

It was in those days when the country was bumping 
along over rough roads at high pressure, when men 
grew rich overnight and poor before sunset, that the 
Colonel, having taken what he wanted in one way or 
another, had retired from business in the fullness of 
years, with some kind of a vast Irish dream of settling 
up his affairs and becoming a patriarch for the town. 
He used to haunt the newspaper office where his name 
twenty years before had been a curse, and expound the 
meaning of hisdream. We never knew what it was; nor 
did the Colonel know exactly; but we were for the 
Colonel’s scheme and wrote more or less about it. 
Then there came a time when his interest in the plan 
slackened and we found out, by the innumerable lines 
of gossip that converge in every newspaper Office, that 
the Colonel was worried about his daughter. She had 
been too enthusiastic for three separate boarding 
schools, so she came home in her late teens very much 
of a young woman, with a deeply cleft chin, the 
Colonel’s own devilish chin, which he had hidden all the 
years with whiskers; and with something as to eyes— 
reddish brown, a match for the Colonel’s wavy hair— 
something as to eyes deep and restless and so indecently 
candid as to be almost openly intriguing with every pair 
of eyes they met, and with a figure 

““My heavens, Madie!”’ said the little flat-chested, 
milk-eyed society editor at her telephone to the inky- 
nosed printer-girl waiting for copy, as Lalla Longford 
whirled out. ‘Ain’t that a goddess in corsets for you!” 

The exit of Lalla Rookh was always as dramatic as her 
entrance. Her coming and going seemed like the flashing 
on and off of a joyous flame, and when she left the news- 
paper office the society editor brushed back a stray lock of 
lusterless hair and turned to her typewriter, saying: 

“Wait a minute, Madie; I’ve got to rewrite this Long- 
ford girl’s item.” 

‘“Mercy, did you see those sleeves, Elsie? 
wearing ’em that big now?” 

But the society editor went on writing and talking it out 
in an undertone asshe wrote: “‘He—is—a—graduate—of 
Evanston University—and—the—Medical School’—say, 
Madie, this is her fellow; she left boarding school near Chi- 
cago to be with him—‘ of —Pennsylvania’—and she went to 
boarding school near Philadelphia to be with him; they say 
it’s an awful case.’”’ Resuming her monotone: ‘““And— 
he—will—occupy offices in—the Borland Building. His 
mother—Mrs. Matilda—Kurtlin—will live—with him at 
1127 College Heights Avenue. They—will—arrive’—the 
old lady’s got money, they say; anyway she’s staying by 
the boy. They say he is only twenty-four—‘next—Tues- 
day—and during—their—first—few days—in the—Ridge 
they—will—be the—guests of—Colonel Longford—at— 
Longheath.’”’ 

The typist slipped the sheet out of the machine and 
jabbed it at the inky-riosed person, saying: ‘‘ Mark that 
‘Society.’” 

As the stubby printer-girl waddled out the society editor 
called shrilly: ‘‘Charley! Oh, Charley!” 

A man at a desk in the front office looked up. “Make a 
note on your calendar that a young fellow—Lalla Long- 
ford’s prize package named Dr. Paul Kurtlin—is to be here 
Tuesday to open an office in the Borland Building, and go 
get his professional card for the paper and hit him for 
some letterheads and envelopes.”’ 

“Got you,” answered the man finally as he pushed back 
his tablet; then he asked: ‘‘When’s it going to be?” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” called back the girl at the tele- 
phone. ‘‘Maybe never, now that she’s good and got him. 
She was that way as a little girl.” 

“‘T’ll give her four months; then she’ll nab him,” said 
the man in the front office. No reply came from the society 
editor’s room. She was rattling away at her machine. As 
she came out ten minutes later the man in the business 
office hailed her: “Elsie, I bet you an oyster stew Lalla 
Rookh has him nailed down and married before snow flies.” 

“You made a bet!” replied the girl as she slammed the 
door on her way into the composing room. When she 
returned she said: ‘‘Charley, I don’t want to take your 
money; but I watched her dancing with that young 
Prof—the new one—Gregory Nixon, a big, handsome 
brute who teaches physics out at the college—and I’m here 
to tell you the Doc’s got competition! My, but they made 
a couple! And after he danced five dances with her I quit 
counting and went to work.” 

As the summer deepened the battle for the possession of 
Lalla Longford opened for the diversion of the whole town. 
A town’s mind is a child’s mind. It cannot see the fore- 
shadowing of a tragedy for what it is. The town’s mind 
saw only the comedy of it. The town smiled and some- 
times even laughed. But those were serious days for three 
young people grappling with the most vital problem in 
youth. The slight, blue-eyed doctor, with his sympathetic 
face, with his high forehead full of dreams and his heart 


Are they 


shining through his 
troubled counte- 
nance, seemed only a 
boy, distraught and 
worried, as he went 
about his little prac- 
tice that summer. 
For Dr. Paul Kurtlin 
realized, even before 
he had seen Nixon, 
that danger was in 
the air. He had the 
nine points of the law 
that come with pos- 
session. She still wore 
hisring. Butthe tall, 
heavy, quiet, effec- 
tive, easy-going, 
slow-speaking, 
gentle-handed, pa- 
tient college man, 
olderthanthedoctor, 
plodded along, ac- 
cepting the handicap 
of the ring good- 
naturedly but not 
seriously. And be- 
cause he was bold 
and persistent in his 
lovemaking the 
Doctor could feel the 
quake of the ground 
under him. As for 
the girl 

“Ah, Archimedes!”’ smiled the Colonel one summer 
evening as he tilted his chair back in front of the office and 
talked to the young schoolmaster, grown into his forties, 
who for a score of years had been handling the lever that 
moved the world of Pleasant Ridge. ‘‘ Archimedes, my 
boy, ’tis a queer world ye hooked your lever to, a damned 
queer world, and the fun of it is we have to lie so much to 
keep it going. There’s poor little Lally Rookh, eatin’ the 
heart out of her fer that she loves ’em both, the polyga- 
mous little haythen! She loves ’em both and wants ’em 
both, and could love another and more if so be the case. 
But because society holds her to one she’s tearin’ her 
heart out decidin’ a most unnatural question!” 

The Colonel thumbed his vest-holes and looked at 
the twinkling September stars, and smiled and nodded 
whimsically as though to an old friend. “And don’t ye 
know it’s the truth, Prudey, by this time, that I was a born 
polygamist? But for the way you had of devilin’ kidneys 
and pannin’ a rabbit and roastin’ a goose I’d’a’ been philan- 
derin’ far and wide, Prudey, and well ye know it now, my 
poor gal—well ye know it now!”’ The Colonel sighed and 
snapped his suspenders with his thumbs, and continued: 
“And then Lally Rookh, Archimedes, poor Lally Rookh, 
she’s her father’s daughter by marriage, and blood kin to 
the chained Turk who sits in the back of my head, gnawing 
his chains and thanking God for the safety and the comfort 
they bring him.” 

The reply of Archimedes is unimportant except that it 
prompted these words from the Colonel: “It’s the:young 
Doctor I’m really sorry for, if ye must know the truth. 
Haven’t I tramped the cobblestones of Dublin, across the 
bridge and down the quay, and up the quay and over the 
bridge, all of a winter’s night, with the vultures of shame 
and hate and—saints forgiveme!—murder rippin’ my heart 
to shreds on the weddin’ night of Kate McGarrity, dead 
these thirty years. Ah, my little man, my game little 
doctor man, ye’ll be salvin’ a blister on your poor soul the 
long score of years till you’re passin’ forty! And I’m won- 


Lalita Rookh Snapped Her Fingers 
at the Town 


_derin’ now”’—and the Colonel gazed wistfully at the stars 


as he spoke—“‘if Prudey and Kate will be meetin’ betimes 
and havin’ a bit of a tear and a smile in their tea in the 
Milky Way yonder as they talk me over!” 

The autumn sank into winter, and still the town smiled 
at the battle for Lalla Longford. We Americans make a 
pretense of civilization that keeps us from claws and fists 
and knives and guns in these struggles for our mates. But 
the fierceness of the fight is prolonged only because it has 
no climax, no expression in terms of blood and muscle. 
How the town could laugh at the tense, strained face of 
the Doctor, or the lowering animal wrath that loomed big 
in his slow-moving, dogged rival, is only explicable on the 
theory that it is always funny to see a man act the beast, 
or a beast try to act the man. But our sense of humor 
blinds our eyes to the tragedy that inheres in every yiéld- 
ing of the man to the beast, or aspiration of the beast 
toward man. 

The quarrel that Nixon knew he would force between 
the Doctor and the girl came in January. The Doctor sent 
for his ring and got it; but he did not know that she sent it 
covered with kisses of remorse. Then the Colonel took her 
away to the city for a week of grand opera, and Wagner 
harrowed her heart. So she wrote passionate letters to 
both her lovers, and the big man came to the city and 
got her. : 


Ma ch 


The boy who brought the Associated Press 
Saturday afternoon came stumbling along, 
sheet. He handed it to the society editor, whom 
the corridor, and she cried to the man in the 
office: ‘‘I win! I win! They’ve eloped to Ney 

The office force came crowding round 
dispatch, and there it was, in plain typey 
acters—the story of Lalla Rookh and the Prof 
the Colonel chasing them furiously to the statio 
and then throwing kisses after them as they s 
rear of the departing train. 3 

When they had all gone out of her room f 
editor called: ‘‘Charley, come here!’’ And whe 
came she shut the door and whispered: ‘‘ And no 
utes ago, as I was in the post-office for the af 
I met Doctor Kurtlin—his box is right aboye o 
Charley, if that girl hadn’t written him a le 
Doctor a letter that he got just now. My land 
what—do—you—think—of that! Why, it 
been just before she left with Nixon. I saw 
his box, address up; it’s her big box-car handwrit 
wasn’t a little old ta-ta or by-by; it was a big fat 

Then in a pause her newspaper sense came 
she hurried to a door and called: “He 
Kurtlin got a letter a minute ago from Lalla 
send one of the boys over to his office and m 
talk—send Jim; he can fight if he has to!” T 
back to her desk by the telephone and sat lo 
advertising solicitor. ‘‘Charley,” she said, “I 
If that girl lives to be thirty, she’s going tor 
first-page, black-head, three-decked story fo 
She is full of the kind of dynamite that makes n 

“Well, don’t you go telling Archimedes 
Elsie,” answered the solicitor; “he’s that 
Colonel he’ll order the story killed five year; 
and cut down to-day’s story to a society item 0} 
page!’”’ And with that they fell to their work 

But alas for the futility of prophecy! The only < 
Lalla Rookh Nixon made during the first five y 
married life was birth notices! Three notices a 
fairly regular succession, and the last notice 
twins. Then news of that character conspicu 
coming from Longheath, where the happy 
settled down with the Colonel. The phrase “‘se 
perhaps may apply to Gregory Nixon, who set 
to a steady brilliancy of work in his profession; 
may even have applied to the Colonel, who w 
to the full the long afternoon of his vigorous li 
a quiet perennial spree who lives in fear of 
somber sobriety; but “‘settled down” was no ph 
on Lalla Rookh. The current of life was strong i 
after the birth of the twins she seemed to tire of thi 
domesticity. Almost with a click or bang or W 
slammed the door on the picture she had beenr 
herself as she appeared in public with her childr 
overdressed and bedizened, grouped beau 
her. Then she opened another door as impetue 
had shut the last one, and Elsie Barnes at the 
began getting two kinds of items from Lon 
set of items was always written in Mrs. Nix 
chirography, setting forth the achievements of 
in the line of pure physics. Her chronicles tol 
knew in the office, that his papers delivered bi 
societies were being translated into many forei 
and that he was becoming an international 
profession. The items told us also of impo 
received from great Eastern universities to t 
departments in his line of work, which he alv 
We knew why. It was because his salary a 
was large enough to live on, and because he ha 

ceased to teach and was devoting his time to re 
Also the Colonel loved the babies, but he woul 
Pleasant Ridge, and Lalla Rookh would not le 
the Professor would not leave Lalla Rookh, so 
throve in our little college and all the world 
to the Professor’s door. The second type 
we had from the Nixons concerned the acti 
Nixon. She had assumed a distinctive kind of 
ship in the town. Let the divine Elsie with 
hair and her baked-potato complexion descri 
“Now, Madie, wait till I give you this chu 
Nixon woman has sent down here. She can’t 
apples, but she does manage to turn in the n 
list for to-day of the contributors to the floo 
Ohio. Honest, Madie, I’d think the mer 
hate to see that woman come bursting in thi 
never comes without a subscription paper 
always wringing money out of ’em for some 
and earthquakes and doors of hope and provi 
tions and home guards and the old brass bal 
North End Mission and the rescue work an 
saloon league—heavens to Betsy! And say, 4 
you know she snatched up that little tough ! 
Snay girl at Longheath as a brand from the! 
has her a-makin’ baskets?—and Mrs. Nixon 
selling ’em—literally choking baskets dos 
throats. That’s the third little ashcat she’s pick 
year.” Elsie rattled away as she corrected tl 


eprinter girl had gone she called: “Charley! Oh, 
! Come here. I got something to tell you.” 

_ Charley appeared with his paste brush in hand: 
lo you think—the Nixons had Dr. Paul Kurtlin 
er last night to meet that Frenchman! She 
)the Doctor’s name in with the dinner guests.” 
jinked malevolently, and Charley prodded her: 
you rattlesnake, say it!” 

), J think,” returned the girl, busying herself with 
y7 on her desk—“‘I think, Mr. Charley, that she’s 
_ break up that little budding affair between the 
d the Ellis girl—that’s what I think, if you must 


Elsie, you’re such a ——”’ He did not finish his 
, for the door opened suddenly and the man, look- 
d, gazed into the pink-and-white features of Mrs. 
iokh Nixon. He faded into the next room without 
, Elsie, if it isn’t too late here’s another hundred 
ve got for the flood sufferers. I hope you can get 
paper this evening.” 

oke in the gentlest tones, and put her strong hand 
sssing habit she had on the girl’s shoulder. The 
he desk looked up at the tall, gorgeous creature 
usly, even painfully, tailored from toe to chin, with 
k yet intriguing eyes, and the splendid head of 
‘copper-colored hair, and the rattlesnake blink 
+ of Elsie’s eyes. She touched the fondling hand 
: “Why, of course I can get it in,” and taking the 
d dabbing it here and there with a pencil to make 
m to some office style, she hurried out to the com- 
vm. When Elsie came back she found her visitor 
ding by the desk. Mrs. Nixon touched her arm 
th caressing fingers and said: 

, my dear, I want you to do two thingy for me: 
vant you to assemble your Plymouth Daughters 
ath and give a fair and sell a lot of the dearest 
that Maudie Snay is making; and—now don’t you 
| wish to arrange for Maudie herself to come down 
}a booth. It will give her self-respect, and you 
ychologists tell us self-respect is the foundation 
/wer, and that’s the thing she most needs at pres- 
w you girls certainly can contribute that mite of 
to the cause of charity. And J’ll stand near 
md see that she doesn’t interfere with your boys.” 
vused and smiled, then added: ‘Oh, Elsie, Elsie, 
ily knew how sweet the life of service really is.” 
her arm round the girl’s bony waist and hugged 
le. ‘“Now, Doctor Paul, ”” She hesitated half 
er the name and then repeated: ‘‘Doctor Kurt- 
ised me last night he’d solicit all the doctors in 
le Building for my flood sufferers, and he must 
‘or three hundred dollars.”” Again she stopped as 
ser jump than she had 
(flushed prettily as she 


vt want to go to his 
The tone of her voice 
ttle shrill and tense as 
“Elsie, dearest, won’t 
aap there and get that 
ell him I’m down here 
you?” The reporter 
it Mrs. Nixon a mo- 
‘he wondered what pose 
sty was back of the 
hesitancy about going 
etor’s office. But Elsie 
that and was gone in 
it. Dr. Paul Kurtlin 
with her, and she saw 
candid eyes of the 
neet the man’s ‘eager 
then droop a little— 
ited little—and their 
*t for an instant, per- 
‘instants, before they 
work of inspecting the 
Oaper. 
time Elsie, bending 
‘machine, hammering 
‘er copy, was watching } 
‘sharp corners of her yY 
ayes the feminine craft 
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her body against the ~ “\, 

1; the mingling of her ~ if, Mies 


th the man’s as they 
the paper; the devil- 
in the reddish-brown 
2y flicked the Doctor’s ~ 
te, and over all this an 


of kittenish inno- —S=» 
t made the reporter’s 
+ She felt she had to 


fachine going, but she 
bi only, ‘‘Now is the 
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time for all good men and true to come to the aid of the 
party,’’ over and over, and she brushed back her straggling 
hair betimes and set her teeth by time lock. And Lalla 
Rookh smiled at the reporter through it all as blandly 
as though she did not know that Elsie knew what was 
occurring. And what made Elsie’s teeth ache as she 
ground them was the knowledge that as soon as the man 
was gone the beautiful creature who had herself so well in 
hand would begin making love to Elsie to make her doubt 
the evidence of her own eyes and ears. 

As he was leaving the room Mrs. Nixon said: ‘“Here’s a 
receipt I’ve made out as chairman of the committee, Paul. 
You just fill in the total.’’ She handed him a folded paper, 
and as he went out Mrs. Nixon was saying: ‘Now, Elsie, 
that poor Snay child never has had a show—a drunken 
father and a mother washing out by the day and the chil- 
dren growing up in the street. Oh, Elsie, Elsie, I never see 
one of her kind nor any of the poor girls down in Jimtown 
that I don’t say to myself: ‘There you go, Lalla Longford, 
if the good God hadn’t shielded you.’ Don’t be narrow, 
Elsie, because you haven’t had to fight with that particular 
devil; your own devils are probably just as bad of their 
kind.”” Her hand, soft and yet strong, but white and well 
kept, touched with a caressing pat the bony, brown-red 
hand of the reporter. The girl felt an extra squeeze, and 
the woman was gone. Elsie sat at her desk and tore off the 
scribbled sheet of rough copy paper on top of her pad. 
Under it she noticed a sheet had been torn out, and on the 
soft white paper before her she traced in shadowy outline 
where the hard pencil had written the words on the 
extracted sheet: ‘‘My dear, dear Paul,” and then a few 
half-legible but meaningless lines, closing with “ ing 
Lalla.” The girl tore out the embossed sheet, wadded it up 
and threw it into the basket.. Then she reached for it, tore 
it up and chewed it up, and carried it with her when she 
went to the stove in the back room. 

It was nearly a year afterward, when the youngest little 
Nixons were three years old, that the town began to realize 
that Dr. Paul Kurtlin spent more time than was necessary 
with the Nixons. It was not with Mrs. Nixon that he 
spent his time, but with all the Nixons, including the 
Colonel. Always he was round for Sunday dinner; always 
he made a place at table when notables were to be enter- 
tained; and when they drove he rode behind the family 
horse, sometimes with the Professor, sometimes with Mrs. 
Nixon, sometimes with the Colonel, but never with the 
children. For they were not taken on these family drives. 

The children were at that time wandering about the 
universe like four disengaged moons, in charge of a white- 
capped nurse. They were more or less out of school, more 
or less down with something catching, when Lalla Rookh 
was attending grand opera and living what she called 
“my own life in my own way’’; and what with short socks 


“Your Oversoul is All Very Grand; But the 
Kids Have Their Rights to a Motherin'!”’ 
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and hygienic underwear and bare red knees in the winter, 
when other children of the Ridge wore long flannels and 
overshoes, and what with an ever-varying scientific diet to 
reduce their rising tendency to fratricide, they were begin- 
ning to be a sensitive point between Mrs. Nixon and her 
friends. 

It was at a committee meeting of the Children’s Home, 
of which organization Mrs. Nixon was for the moment 
president and moving spirit, that she burst out in answer 
to a covert scratch of one of the women on the committee: 
“Now, Jane, you run your children and I’ll run mine. Go 
ahead and slave for them if you want to. I won’t. I get 
the best nurse that money will buy, and she knows twice 
as much about the children as I do. She’s a graduate nurse 
and better than half the doctors, and she’s teaching them 
French and German as they grow up and she loves all four 
of them fondly.” 

The great frank eyes swept the circle and the cheeks 
reddened and dimpled as she smiled: ‘‘ Now, girls, I’m going 
to shock you to death. Listen: You are all pretending, 
faking, just politely lying, because you think it’s proper to 
when you talk about mother love. There is no such thing. 
I love my children as much as any of you, but I don’t love 
them at all because they’re my children. I could take any 
other four that were just as good as mine and love them 
just as much.” 

When the committee had quit gasping Lalla Rookh went 
on: “Now, girls, don’t you go and say I don’t love my chil- 
dren, for I do; but it’s because they are good little things, 
and nice, and clean, and not sticky and dirty and messy, 
and because the nurse keeps them well bred and teaches 
them good manners.” 

When that story got out and over the town legend 
declared that Lalla Longford would be perfectly willing to 
eat her children raw if she were hungry, and the comments 
on the strange relations of the Nixons to Doctor Kurtlin 
grew more and more acrid in their nature. The Professor 
had a laboratory at one end of the long two-storied brick 
edifice that was Longheath, and he often spent his evenings 
in the laboratory or with the children. Sometimes Doctor 
Kurtlin sat with Mrs. Nixon; sometimes the Colonel sat 
with her; and sometimes the Colonel and his daughter and: 
the Doctor went to the theater together, or appeared at 
the few social gatherings which the Nixons patronized. For 
Lalla Rookh was not bitten by the social bug. 

Most of the joy of social climbing is in climbing, not in 
arriving; and in Pleasant Ridge, Lalla Rookh was born in 
the social sanctuary. So she was intensely democratic, 
loathed snobbery, and went in, not for bridge and teas but 
for committee work in the City Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, for the afternoons of the music club and for din- 
ners—chiefly her own dinners, for that matter—where the 
talk often ranged upon subjects which the Colonel, with his 
Victorian ideals, regarded as a 
shade too frank even for his lib- 
eral standards. So when gossip 
began to buzz about Mrs. Nixon 
society could not reach her. She 
did not ask to be chairman of 
any committee; all she asked 
was to do the committee’s work, 
and any committeewill surrender 
that right to anyone,even though 
the lady to whom the surrender 
is made does spend rather more 
time than is required in the com- 
pany of a former lover. She did 
not seek for a place on the pro- 
gram of the music club; she 
asked only to make the programs, 
to see that the invited perform- 
ers came, and to pay the bills 
from her own pocket. 

As for her dinners—well, as 
for her dinners it was at her din- 
ners that all the vital energy 
that moved the soul of Lalla 
Rookh came out to walk the 
earth. At her dinners she 
dared—dared in her cooking to 
do those glorious things which 
other women read of and 
dreamed of and fancied might 
be royal; dared in her- talk to 
say all that lay behind those 
candid, fearless eyes; dared in 
her guests to twist social lines 
and rub the insolent democracy 
of the aristocrat under the noses 
of the socially squeamish. But 
most of all she dared in her 
clothes. No one would imagine 
that the tautly tailored person, 
sailing likea trim schooner down 
Merchant Street by day, could 
strip for action like a battleship 
by night and show where every 
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three months old, I went to the largest cemetery of 

a certain small German city. The cemetery was 
a Catholic cemetery and the city was a city of Rhenish 
Prussia. The place literally crawled with black dots: 
women in black; men in black, with crape armbands on 
their sleeves; children in black—but particularly women. 

On a week day there were astonishingly few persons, 
considering everything, to be seen wearing mourning on 
the streets of that town. At first this made me wonder, see- 
ing that in the first of the fighting round Liége, immediately 
following the invasion of Belgium, a regiment drawn from 
this same community had been shot to bits. And now, on 
this Sunday afternoon, I marveled more; for here were 
hundreds of people, plainly drawn from all classes of 
society—most funereal figures, all of them—who sat among 
the graves or solemnly promenaded in the narrow aisles 
between them. The thing seemed uncanny. 

So I sought for the cause and learned it. Very soon 
after the war began the people of Germany were asked, 
semiofficially, to refrain from displaying the signs of 
immediate grief for those of their kinspeople who had 
fallen. It was said, with some color of authority, that the 
Kaiser dreaded the effect on the popular mind of somany 
black-robed men and women in public places. Indeed, I 
believe all the papers of the empire printed statements to 
that effect. And the people, as a rule, obeyed the wishes of 
their ruler; or, rather, they respected his wishes. 

When you consider how dearly the average Continental 
loves to put on mourning for his or her dead, you under- 
stand that this general acquiescence in asuggestion from the 
Throne was not the least of the personal sacrifices these 
Germans have made. During the week days I did not 
meet abroad a dozen individuals wearing new mourning; 
so far as I might judge by their looks, those who did wear 
‘mourning were men and women who had been wearing it 
before the war began. 

But the people of this town could not entirely cure 
themselves of the habit of generations. A custom that is 
centuries old gets into the blood and becomes a part of 
the inheritor of the custom. So, as we guessed for our- 
selves—my companions and I—and as we subsequently 
confirmed by private inquiry, every woman, or nearly 
every woman, who had suffered a loss privately procured 
for herself the heaviest and thickest mourning she could 
find. When Sunday came she put it on; and if she had 
children she put black on them too; and, since her dead 
most likely lay buried in a trench fifty or a hundred miles 
away in Belgium or in France, she went to the spot where 
the dead of others lay. 

You see, lacking the physical nearness of her own dead 
son or brother or husband, she craved the poor companion- 
ship of even the stranger dead. There was manifest in her 
a yearning that was morbid; and yet it was very pitiable 
too. And so all the afternoon through she would gloom 
among the tombs. 


Qi: Sunday afternoon, when the war was less than 


The Resiliency of Human Nature 


HEN we saw how very many of these women haunted 

the cemetery we came, better than ever before, to a 
realization of the terrific toll of mortality the war was 
exacting from the populace of at least one of the countries 
engaged in it. But on Monday morning those selfsame 
women, in colored garments now and with composed faces, 
would be going about their ordinary duties and about the 
extraordinary duties which fell now on their shoulders by 
reason of the fact that, in nine cases out of ten, their men- 
folk, whether living or already dead, were at the front. 

Tam citing this detail at the outset of this article because 
it serves, rather fitly I think, to illustrate the principal 
point I hope to make. It shows how absolutely the lives of 
a people—the German people in this instance—may be 
transformed out of all normal conditions by the supremely 
great and overwhelming circumstance of war. 

In a previous article I said that, in my humble judg- 
ment, people themselves are not changed by war; mentally, 
I believe, they remain almost exactly what they were 
before. Twenty-four hours after the war hurricane has 
rolled over them, you find them magically readjusting 
themselves to conditions that are almost as strange to 
them as though they had been moved to another planet. 
The resilience of human beings on the rebound—once they 
have grasped the necessity of rebounding, if they care to go 
on living at all—has been to me one of the most astonishing 
things I have witnessed in Europe. 

Not only the people themselves but all the surroundings 
amid which they exist are twisted and smashed. It is as 
though the world had been turned inside out in an hour or 
a day, and as though the dwellers on it were walking about 
head downward and feet upward. The startling thing is 
that, figuratively speaking, they do just this. What was 
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proper and ordained yesterday is quite impossible to-day. 
Yesterday, as a free agent and a responsible being, you 
might go where you pleased in your home town; within the 
walls of your home you might order your own life to suit 
your own whims. To-day, if you attempt to cross a certain 
street, a strange man in a strange uniform will shoot you 
dead. 

Very well, then; you either refrain from crossing the 
line or he does shoot you. In any event, once you and your 
neighbors have grown accustomed to the prospect of being 
shot dead on short notice—as you do grow accustomed to 
it within a space of time to be measured by the round of 
the clock—things go on as if they had been going on so for 
months and years. By to-morrow, at the latest, the impos- 
sibilities of to-day have become the conventional—I came 
very near saying the commonplace—and there you are! 

Our own people here at home, who have not had war at 
their own doorsteps for half a century, and who think of 
the present war in Europe in terms of battles and mortality 
tables and hospital reports, and the rest of it, do not, Iam 
sure, sense the scope and effect of warfare as it is reflected 
in the small, everyday affairs of existence. Yet it is there, 
if you but look for it, that it shows itself forth most frankly 
and most brutally. 

Take, for example, the small and simple proposition of a 
short railroad journey in any of the Continental countries 
involved in this war—that is to say, it would have been a 
small and simple proposition once ona time. Now it is not. 
Let us assume, for the sake of making the instance 
typical of wartime conditions, that the journey you wish 
to take begins near the border of the country in question, 
where, because of the danger, real or fancied, of spying and 
smuggling and clandestine transportation of contrabands, 
the military regulations are especially strict and exacting. 


War's Tangles of Red Tape 


EVEN months ago, or such a matter, the procedure you 

followed would have been simplicity itself. In yourroom 
at your hotel you packed your hand bag; then you notified 
the gorgeous functionary who used to gladden and glorify 
the front entrance of every European hotel to call a taxi- 
cab or a carriage for you. While this was being done the 
head waiter or his assistant brought you your bill and you 
paid it. A nameless functionary in a red coat and a long 
apron—anyhow, I never learned his title by its proper 
name—carried your belongings downstairs and bestowed 
them in the cab. 

In the cab you rode to the station, where a porter 
relieved you of your traps and put them in a railroad 
carriage for you, you having first purchased your ticket. 
Entering your compartment, you made yourself as com- 
fortable as possible until you reached your destination, 
when, having surrendered your ticket to an official at the 
inner gate of the station, you passed out into the open, 
followed by another handy porter bearing your baggage. 
Then you got into another cab and drove to another 
hotel—and that was all there was to it. In other words, 


you took an ordinary railroad journey in an ordinary . 


fashion. You wanted to go somewhere and you got up and 
went, without delay or confusion. It was nothing out of 
your life, or in your life either. c 

Now, then, move the date forward sixty or ninety days: 
You are in your room in your hotel, folding your belong- 
ings and packing them into valises. In the room adjoining 
yours is a secret-service agent who would give his right 
eye to be able to convince his superiors of his zeal and his 
sagacity by ferreting out a spy. Incidentally he has that 
right eye glued at this moment to a secret peephole in the 
panel of the door between the two rooms, and he is study- 
ing—and suspecting—every movement you make. 

Your passport is regular; your other papers seem to be 
orthodox; your actions bear all outward semblance of 
innocence and honesty; you appear in all respects to be 
exactly what you really are—a reputable citizen of a 
country with which his country has no present quarrel. 
Nevertheless, he has been dogging you for days. Every 
night probably he has been making minute reports of your 
conversation and your actions and your general bearing 
to a man higher in the detective arm of the military force, 
who is every whit as anxious as the underling to make a 
showing of efficiency. 

The capture of a traitor or a spy means promotion for 
both. It may mean the added honor that is so dear to the 
bosom of small-fry officialdom all over Europe—a trump- 
ery decoration to wear on that proudly puffed bosom. It 
is sufficient for the sleuth’s purposes that you are an alien 
and that you speak the same language his country’s 
enemies speak, 
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Accordingly Brother Peeping Tom watch 
through his peephole. You wind your watch, 
makes a mental note of it. You slip your toot 

into a celluloid case, and a spasm of horrid fear clut| 
his heartstrings—he should have tested that toot 
handle for a secret joint and a hidden air chambe) 
now. A bone toothbrush handle might very well ec 
hollow space, and any hollow space might very well 
cipher messages. At the thought doubts beset his 
mind. Putting the situation slangily, you might s 
bone is calling to bone. 

For days now—ever since you landed in this to 
has been carrying a key to your room and has beene 
your room in your absence, and prying throug 
papers, through your clothing, through everythi 
you own. The chambermaid who makes your bed 
of his presence and his business under that rox 
barber who shaves you knows all about it; the 
vitze faced youth who cleans the boots you leave | 
your door at night knows it; the frock-coated n 
downstairs in the office knows it. 

Indeed, for that matter, all of them are his mort) 
willing confederates and accomplices; for if you 
turn out to be other than what you purport to be th 
share in the glory of the capture, and in any event w) 
rendered a service to the state. So the secret agel| 
his highly transparent methods of espionage and hi 
rately clumsy devices for winning your confider 
betraying you into damaging conversational adm 
has had the aid of as many willing volunteers as 
like enrolling. ' 

You finish packing and you ring for the head 
The head waiter does not come. Yesterday he ai 
the call to the colors asa reserve. To-day he is wi 
uniform. This time next week he may be dead. 
stead comes an inefficient assistant. An eager eari 
keyhole now, listening, instead of a greedy eye; © 
ever remarks you make touching on the accuracy 
account for services rendered will have due atten 
the other side of that door panel. 

A substitute porter—the regular porter bein 
with his regiment—carries your bags downstairs 
However, no automobile is waiting for you; the 
automobile. Every able-bodied automobile has be 
mandeered for military purposes. Very well, the 
will take a carriage. : 


Orders, Formalities and Obstacles 


GPa are no carriages to be had—at least, the 
carriage to be had for you. All the availablee 
have this morning been taken over by the local « 
dant for the transferring of wounded officers fr 
railroad stations to the hospitals; and by “‘ hospi 
meant all the schoolhouses, all the clubs, all the | 
siums and all the public buildings not already dey 
other military purposes. You are moved to inqui 
a carriage may be secured. Who can tell? Perhaj 
hour; perhaps in a week. 

For a fee a human pack animal consents to t 
your traps by back-and-leg power to the statio 
precede him afoot. To reach the station you n 
in its immediate vicinity, at least two armed sent 
scrutinize you curiously. At the door is anothe 
uniform and also armed—a noncommissioned off 
inquires as to your purposes. You tell him; in a ¢ 
tal country that is in a state of war it is nevi 
question the right of anyone to question you. — 

You tell him you are wishful of taking a thirty: 
to an interior town in the same province. Ah! qui 
have you the proper credentials that will enabli 
mayhap—to board the train? You show your } 
your other papers; your receipted hotel bill; yo 
of introduction from high functionaries of your 0 
addressed, broadly and generously, ‘‘To Whor 
Concern.” ‘ 

These documents are brave with seals, some 
and furnished, moreover, with the corrugations ¢ 
cial stamps of State Departments and Plenipo 
Extraordinary. Yet, by sight of them, even b; 
engraved spread-eagles and rich red blobs of 
beeswax, the noncom is not to be abashed one jot 
He may not know what a jot is, or a tittle eith 
sure I do not—but he is not to be budged. As ¢ 
be moved to say, in his own racial vernacular, the 
ing doing—absolutely, so far as that noncom is ¢ 

To pass him, as he laboriously explains, youm 
special pass from the adjutant of the local com 
It is an order. It is a new order superseding 
orders. There appears to you to be no earthly 
it; and you so state, as forcefully as your comn 


tongue will permit you to state it. The noncom 
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ave your luggage in the custody of your bearer 
ake a long, weary walk to the building where the 
ant has established himself, like a large brass- 
‘spider in a voluminous and intricate web of red 
re you bicker with sentries, with orderlies, with 
nd military secretaries, each of whom, as you 
long the line, seems more dubious of your motives 
doubtful of your identity than those below him 
h 

you reach the sacred presence of the adjutant, 
within the sacerdotal precincts of his office. He, 
idjutant by trade, is most polite; yet seemingly 
t most difficult to understand why you should 
jg0 elsewhere when you might remain where you 
ues a painstaking and cumbersome inquiry into 
ness, and more especially into that part of your 
vhich leads you unaccountably to wish to ride 
es in a given direction to a given destination. 
ally—say, in half an hour or so—the adjutant 
gly bestows on you a stamped slip permitting 
) to that one place, but extending no further 
of travel. 
‘se it to another part of the same building, where, 
2 interesting formalities, the official in charge of 
ition affixes his visa to it. 

on, understand, is vouchsafed you because you 
yonsible and properly accredited resident of a 
id friendly Power. If you should chance to be a 
a subject of a country with which the particular 
ou-are in is at war, you would go under armed 
d possibly with gyves on your wrists, to a jail 
3ss, to remain a close prisoner until the end of 


a-Chapelle I repeatedly met the aged and infirm 
the Anglican Church—a mild, scholarly old 


: of his years the authorities did not lock him 
»y had already locked up practically all other 
ivilians caught in that town after war was 
[0 exist between the German Empire and Great 
vut, because he was English, they did not permit 
ve the country or the district. And every day, 
ine, he and his wife—an elderly, feeble gentle- 
vere required to report personally to the head of 
arrison. At that, they counted themselves lucky. 


Vhen Soldiers Run the Railroad 
with the precious document issued by the adju- 
you hurry, as fast as your wearied legs will bear 
to the station. The train you meant to take, the 
oped to take, has gone, and no living soul knows 
next train will go. Trains in this topsy-turvy 
*e only military affairs are ordered with regular- 
ger run on schedule or according to time cards; 
according to the vagaries or the necessities of 
‘now control the road and its destinies; for this 
ke every railroad in the country, was taken over 
vernment on the day when mobilization was 


2ing nothing else for you to do, you sit and wait 
iqualor and the smells of the neglected station. 
are piled in the corners, and the refreshment 
emporary hospital for the redressing of wounds 
soldiers and prisoners passing through. 
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Late in the afternoon—remember, you started getting 
under way for this trip early that morning—a train is 
announced to start shortly. Your pass having been duly 
examined first, you are permitted to buy a ticket; and you 
wriggle through a guarded gate and board a dirty and 
overcrowded coach. The engine has a soldier-driver. The 
guard is a soldier, too, and so is the fireman. Every member 
of the train crew is a soldier; and in addition there are 
special detailed soldiers, fully armed, who ride on that 
train to guard against whatever may befall. 

Once aboard, you may spend an unhappy hour or two 
discommoded hours in your dismal compartment before 
the wheels begin to turn. It is dusk now and the ears are 
feebly lighted. You creep along, crawling when you are 
not jolting, and taking to sidings often so that the main 
line may be cleared for troop trains, until you have gone 
perhaps halfway on your journey. You have been traveling 
at the rate of fifteen miles an hour, but you are satisfied to 
be traveling at all. Presently you quit traveling. Night 
has come and something else has come too. 

The train slackens to a dead halt. An underofficer 
bustles through the coaches, stuffed with petty authority 
and prolificin imperious gestures. Everybody must get out 
and get off. It has been so ordered. Explanation, expos- 
tulation and pleading do you no good whatever. The 
officer merely is the tool and instrument of an instruction 
coming suddenly from a source that is not to be disobeyed. 
This particular train is needed by the government for 
government purposes. With those purposes the casual 
passenger from alien shores cannot possibly have any 
concern. Herausmitihm! Which, accordingly, with neat- 
ness and dispatch, is done. 

The train, emptied now of all but its soldier guard and 
its soldier crew, pulls away into the distance, leaving you 
and the rest of your late fellow travelers standing along- 
side the track, in approximately the same historic but 
uncharted district where Moses was presumed to be when 
the light went out. Nobody knows where you are going to 
spend the night. Nobody knows what you are going to do 
with your mound of baggage. And, except yourself, 
nobody cares. All others in that immediate vicinity have 
troubles of their own. 

If you are lucky, having first abandoned the bulk of your 
belongings, you find lodgings of sorts for the night. If you 
are unlucky you sit up all night and in person greet the 
newborn sun of the morrow. Next day you either go for- 
ward by slow and painful degrees to the place you originally 
thought you wanted to go, or else you go back, also by 
tedious stages, to the place whence you started; it all 
depends on whether your stubborn will power overcomes 
your weariness or your stubborn weariness overcomes your 
will power. ; 

I have written this in the second person. I might just as 
easily have written it in the first person, for it was an 
actual experience of mine. It occurred substantially as I 
have here detailed it, in Rhenish Prussia in the latter part 
of last September; the main parts of it are absolutely true, 
including the circumstance of the secret-service man with 
the intent ear and the ever-watchful eye. 

Perhaps there has been some improvement in conditions 
thereabout since then; but personally I doubtit. War is a 
most terrific unsettler of everything that suffers by being 
unsettled. The cause is supreme; the individual does not 
figure in the equation—neither he nor his comfort nor his 
desires, nor his ordinary rights as an individual. 


I doubt whether an American could readjust himself to 
an existence so completely transmogrified with the marvel- 
ous facility and patience which these European races have 
lately exhibited. I seem to have heard that, in those first 
few frenzied days of war last August, a considerable number 
of my esteemed fellow countrymen became vocal and 
palpitant with indignation, grief and kindred emotions on 
making the astounding discovery that for the nonce an 
American tourist, with plenty of money, cut no great 
amount of Continental ice; and that, in the presence of a 
cataclasm that threatened the geography and the des- 
tinies and the lives of a whole hemisphere, nobody seemed 
to care particularly whether he got his wife’s twelve trunks 
and chow dog across the border or just naturally left them 
behind him as he fled for the dear U. S. A. 


Swift Adjustment to Martial Law 


OSSIBLY the secret lies in the breed of those peoples. 

Heredity may help to account for it. They belong to 
countries where, through all the centuries since time began, 
there have been wars frequently, and war’s alarms even 
more frequently. 

The capacity for readiusting to war—the ability to 
endure war—is born with them, I guess; it must run in their 
blood along with the corpuscles. The English, who have 
had many wars away from home but very few wars at home, 
do not, if lam one to judge, possess the same mental facility 
in anything like the same degree. It appears to belong to 
the Continental peoples. 

Overnight apparently they get used to doing without 
those things that heretofore have made up life. I am 
speaking now of dwellers within the zone of hostilities or on 
the edges of it. Mails are suspended; ordinary means of 
communication are interrupted or annulled outright; shops 
are closed or else they pass into the hands of the military 
authorities; highroads are closed; byways are stoppered; 
traffic is ended; trade is destroyed; credit is something 
that was, but is not any more. And a new, strange and 
terribly exacting code of laws, framed on the drumhead and 
executed at the rifle’s muzzle, takes the place of the easy 
regulations of a time of peace. 

Those who yesterday perhaps paid a land tax to their 
own tax collectors are to-day called on to contribute to a 
levied tribute infinitely heavier than any they ever knew. 
The able-bodied menfolk are snatched up for service at the 
front on behalf of their own country, or possibly they are 
marched off to the prison camp of the conqueror. Common 
commodities become contraband of war. A man’s own 
private property is liable to seizure. Officers clank into his 
house and camp in his parlor; common soldiers crowd 
his halls and flock in his kitchen, and deny him access to his 
own bedroom and his own wine cellar and his own pantry. 
Tribute is exacted on his bank account and his larder. 

Very well, then; so be it! Thus you may translate the 
mental attitudes of the chief sufferers by this invasion. 
They rally from the first shock of the earthquake. That 
takes perhaps a day; but when night comes they are read- 
justing and rebalancing themselves, and piecing together 
the broken and bankrupt fragments of their affairs. 
Within a week, looking at them, you would say here was 
a community that never had known daily mails and post- 
men and newspapers and milkmen and open markets and 
open roads, and the rest of the minor and major machinery 
of twentieth-century civilization. Medievalism has come 
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back, and people live among Middle-Age crudities as though 
they had never seen anything better or anything different. 

Where there has been fighting to any considerable extent 
the abnormality of conditions is enormously accentuated; 
and yet all hands endure that too. I have seen Belgium 
and Northern France, and I imagine from what I have 
been told that Eastern Prussia must be much like most of 
Belgium and part of France. 

A fair and pleasant town becomes a jungle of havoc and 
ruination. Fecund fields are wasted, and the harvests of 
those fields are squandered under hoofs and feet and 
cannon wheels. Hundreds of men—perhaps thousands of 
men—cease within the space of a few hours to be whole 
men and are turned into lumps of messed and bloodied 
carrion fit only to be shoveled into trenches and hidden 
under the merciful clods. All that makes for comfort and 
happiness and prosperity, and the customary intercourse 
between people, disappears within an hour—swallowed up 
in the belly of war. 

With those who survive it does not seem, from outward 
appearances, to very much matter. Those who yesterday 
had homes den now in noisome ruins. Those who were 
comfortably off in worldly goods beg for food and are glad 
to get scraps to eat. Those who are wounded endure their 
hurts in silence, for the most part. Those who are dead go 
underground, and that is the end of them. 

In France I have seen gnarled old peasant women grub- 
bing the mildewing remnants of their crops out of the 
ground literally within the fighting zone, with shells burst- 
ing over them and near them. Unless a shell burst very 
near, however, they scarcely raised their heads to look. It 
was as though they had always gathered their beets and 
turnips on the fringe of an artillery duel; a dogged fatalism 
had become their creed. , 

In Belgium I have seen ragged children, who doubtless 
were also hungry, playing at housekeeping among the 
racked and toppled walls of their own ruined homes. 

In Germany I have seen streams of wounded men going 
through the streets of a town in automobiles and trucks 
and wagons; and the casual pedestrian often did not turn 
to look at the lamentable caravan as it passed him. A 
month before the sight would have stunned him by its 
pitiable horror and its unutterable criminal uselessness. 
Now he accepted it as a matter of course. 


Pretty Dreams and Hideous Realities 


HE new soldier who went into this war must have 

undergone a profound disillusionment if he lived long 
enough after he reached the front to undergo anything but 
wounding or death. Doubtless he pictured war as some- 
thing glorious and immensely uplifting—a splendid jumble 
of crash and clamor, winning charges and splendid vic- 
tories—and then, at the last, a triumphal return with bands 
playing and flags floating. 

What he found was physical filth and physical discom- 
fort; a pigsty to live in and pig’s food to live on—the 
customary cooked ration is apt to look and smell exceed- 
ingly like swill; a dreary, weary, unending round of day 
labor to be pursued without any glamour or any cheer to it; 
tremendous exertion—and tremendous fatigue for areward; 
small chance for individual achievement, and a constantly 
enlarging chance of being mangled or destroyed outright by 
an enemy whom he never saw and who never saw him. 


Yet I found the soldier enduring what befell him with 
the same phlegm and stolid fortitude that marked the 
civilian. His pretty dream had died a-borning; but he 
accepted the hideous reality without complaint and seem- 
ingly without any prolonged sense of surprise. This was 
true of the officers and in an even greater degree of the men 
in the ranks. 

Personally I noticed that nothing about war—not a 
single detail or incident of it—corresponded with my own 
conceptions of the institution in operation. Men on the 
march did not march as I had expected they would march. 
At the close of a hard day’s march I have marked how the 
ranks lost all formation and regularity. The laboring men 
no longer stepped in unison—but they panted in unison. 
The sound of their labored gasps for breath caught a sort of 
rhythmic pulsing; the drumbeat of their straining lungs 
and the whistle of their choking throats came in a weird 
chorus. 

Also, I noted how slobber ran down from their opened 
mouths and dappled their breasts like lather on the breast- 
yokes of overdone horses. And, fifty yards away, some- 
times you could smell the exhalations that arose from the 
sweated, fetid, unwashed mass. 

Troops going into battle did not in the least look as I, in 
my ignorance, had thought they should look. I had 
imagined they would wear an exalted mien, with knitted 
brows and tight-gripped hands and tense muscles bespeak- 
ing resolution and a high and a noble purpose. 

As a matter of fact they seemed slightly nervous and 
very tired—and that was all. Otherwise they were not to 
be distinguished from troops engaged in any less hazardous 
employment. The camps of reality were not the camps of 
my fancy. Wounded men did not deport themselves as 
wounded men always do on the stage and as they nearly 
always do in fiction; and dead men on the field were not 
heroic sights but unpleasant and unwholesome blemishes 
of the landscape. After my first few experiences of seeing 
dead men there was nothing particularly horrifying about 
the spectacle. It was disgusting but it was not terrible. 

For two reasons I believe war on a wholesale scale will 
go out of fashion—not immediately, but eventually. This 
war will probably spawn a brood of wars. And, so long as 
men have passions and tempers and greeds, no doubt there 
will be wars waged on a small jobbing basis, for at bottom 
all wars are trade wars; but I am quite sure universal 
wars, so called, and world wars, so called, will cease to be 
popular. 

In the first place war conducted elaborately does not 
yield large dividends in these times. Once it did, but not 
now. Merely altering national boundaries does not alter 
national instincts; too many people read newspapers and 
do their own thinking nowadays. And war has become 
very expensive. 

Putting aside the fact that a good part of Europe is 
already underground, and an even greater part is on 
crutches, the winner of this war will be bankrupt for a long 
while to come; and probably the loser will be teetotally 
ruined. So, since war does not pay its own way now, the 
kings and the chancellors, and behind them the great 
commercial and business interests that breed war fevers 
and bring on wars, will, I think, quit looking with such 
favor on the industry. 

There is another and a more cogent reason however. 
War is not a romantic calling under modern conditions. 


Marel 


It has lost its glamour and its picturesqueness; an¢ 
these, in time it will no longer appeal to the im 
of the man in the street—who does the fighting, _ 
That is plain human nature, I think; and hum 
may always be depended on to come to the surfa 
ever the habits of centuries and the customs of 
ment begin to crumble and cave. In this war, ney 
have all been dried up at their fone 
within the zone of hostilities and in districts” 
by the enemy’s forces have largely gone back to- 
word-of-mouth way of spreading information 
great-grandparents used. They have had to; ¢ 
reason for this, or, rather, a number of reasons. 


. 
im: 


The Martyr Maid of Dolhai 


ITH their newspapers either suppressed o 

hostile hands; with the telegraph in the han 
military censor or possibly chopped down; with 
phone interdicted; with ordinary avenues of traye 
off altogether; with residents restricted in their 
to certain prescribed areas; with mail service 
with carrier pigeons even confiscated out of the} 
of their rightful owners—it is easy to understand’ 
ring and historic events occurring but a few m 
should not be known generally for weeks and mo 

It is equally easy to understand how false ands 
lar rumors, if only they be false enough and 
enough to roll of their own initiative, fly fast a 
and are accepted as truths wherever they aligh 

On this premise, to a considerable degree, th 
perfectly baseless tales of atrocities, which had 
vogue in Northernand Northwestern Europe in th 
stages of the war, may be accounted for—not f 
atrocities did not occur. Given so much smoke, i 
there must have been a little fire; so that any 
sufficiently lurid and sufficiently blood-curdling y 
anteed a tremendous circulation. 

Inversely, the real things have been smoth 
buried; the screen of secrecy with which most of 
ring nations have mantled their operations—oi 
rate, the names and performances of indiy 
responsible for this. Years after peace comes 
will still be digging out of official reports th 


ing of world events. The pity of it is that all this 
material will be bloodless and fleshless then; th 
will be only bare bones of fact, wrapped in the 
official language. 

In my own experience I know how laggard 
incomplete is the movement of worthwhile ti 
been in the German border city of Aix-la-Cl 
upward of a fortnight, as I now recall, before 
through roundabout and devious backways, of 
girl whom I have mentally christened the Ma 
Dolhaim. Yet, measured by miles, Dolhaim is d 
Aix-la-Chapelle but a very little way, and thi 
was six weeks old before I heard of that girl’s sp 

In other times than these the world would hi 
with the tale of her death; but then, in other t 
likewise stifled the story of her taking-off. Whi 
(Continued on Page 40) 


The Secret Agent Has as Many Willing Volunteers as He Feels Like Enrolling 


a squib in the paper this morning to 
|Tect that the eminent Mr. Roscoe B. 
p delivered an address at the Y.M.C.A. 
/ on the subject of the purity of amateur athletics— 
yader Old Nervy didn’t choke! Of course I know 


lyw and a chance to catch his eye. Like as not it 
jaave bothered him, though. We didn’t give him 
of Nervy Knapp for nothing. 

‘smy old college chum. We started together and 
d together, and during a lively four years we had 
id Alma Mater sitting up nights with a stuffed 
spending her days trying to figure out a legiti- 
jse for firing us on suspicion, evidence or no 


\In’t been for our prominence in athletics I think 
| have gone away from that place: suddenly, 
ied by the jingle of hardware; but Nervy was 
and field star, besides being a bird of a pitcher 
ling good running half back. I pole-vaulted and 
me, caught Nervy’s delivery, batted better than 
y entire college career, and played right guard 
thall team. This closes the case for the defense. 
(whole, maybe it would have been tougher to 
juan it was to have us stay; so we went the full 
1 finished just under the time limit—fully ex- 
you mightsay. Nervysaid that the only reason 
him a sheepskin was because they didn’t want 
ng round there another year; and I guess the 
t applied to me. 
'genius manifested itself in thinking up unusual 
preserving the dear old college spirit and giving 
y something to worry about; and I was his 
/and confidential adviser. Between us we 
30 pull off some performances that are now 
sclassics; and, considering the time and thought 
» them and the trouble and expense we went to, 
ieneration hasn’t rated them any too highly. If 
ie can be said for our work, it had the merit of 
+ we never cared a hoot for precedent. Our very 
was a strong though anonymous introduction; 
ped us as pioneers in our line of endeavor. 
other Freshmen,” said Nervy to me, “are a 
idebound yaps. They are wedded to precedent 
Zin initiative. They are conventional in their 
cesses. They are figuring on stealing a cow and 
‘ocking them up in the chapel overnight. That 
ered great stuff when Methuselah was in short 
it’s passé now. What can we do to show these 
ated yokels that the world do move?” 
laid our heads together; and then Nervy went 
1g up a nice, harmless old chap named Ben 
9 made a living by trapping squirrels and foxes, 
‘small game, for the museums. Ben was a 
n animal tamer—maybe because he wore such 
kers that the animals thought he was one of 
vay, he knew how to get on the good side of 
_ wore fur and claws. 
'2 consultation with Ben, accompanied by a 
ansaction involving the hocking of my watch; 
esult, we spent three weeks domesticating a 
vely little animals to the point where they got 
mg confined in a box. Then Ben helped us 
1 to the lower drawer of old Peevy Burdick’s 
y was one of the professors that we didn’t seem 
0 love very much. 
didn’t like him, either, as it turned out. Peevy 
ne lower drawer for a book and the class went 
> windows after air. The room wasn’t used 
‘month or so, and Peevy took the high moral 
t skunks were not needed to add tone and 
| to his lectures on political economy. He was 
|bout it; but there wasn’t any evidence that he 
's hands on and he never thought of taking Ben 
d0sition. 
» night some of us wanted to go to town in a 
We flagged the Interstate Limited at the foot 
below the campus. It stopped all right enough 
ductor called us a bunch of half-baked Lizzies 
‘ned to have us arrested. He wouldn’t let us 
and was so nasty about it that Nervy had 
liant idea. 
afternoon we bought two big buckets of lard, 
at the foot of the grade and greased the rails 
tof a mile. It came under the head of hard 
Was worth it. 

for passengers, eh?” said Nervy when we 
_“Half-baked Lizzies, are we? I guess this 
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en? 


“They Think I’m Trying to Throw This Game’’ 


will detain you for a minute.” And then we got down 
behind a fence and waited. 

Pretty soon the Limited came booming along, all lit up 
like a Senior at a banquet. She hit the grade with a flying 
start, skated part of the way on momentum; and when 
that died out she went sliding back to the bottom, churn- 
ing her driving wheels and spitting fire like a skyrocket. 
I thought she was going to cough her fool smokestack off. 

There was considerable notice taken of that little stunt, 
because the president of the road happened to be on the 
train, and he had influence. He used it too; but he didn’t 
have enough to find out who bought the lard, and his 
hired men were left with some John Doe warrants on their 
hands which I guess they’ve got yet. The boys are still 
greasing that track to the present day, which just goes to 
show that the average college student is long on tradition 
and short on invention. 

However, I didn’t start out to tell you about our college 
escapades, because they would fill a large book. The one 
that concerns me now happened a long way from the 
campus and has to do with the purity of amateur athletics 
that the eminent Mr. Roscoe B. Knapp was spouting about 
the other night. 

It came in May of our Senior year, after the close of the 
baseball season. Nervy turned up one night with a letter 
which he read to me. It was short, sweet and to the point— 
something like this: 


Mr. R. Knapp: We have a tough game scheduled for 
Saturday with the Templetown Terrors. We are shy a 
first-class A Number One battery. If you will pitch the 
game we will pay you twenty dollars. If you bring your 
own catcher we will make it thirty and expenses. See 
inclosed literature and answer by wire at once. 

Yours truly, 
ABE LEFKOWITz, 
Manager Oakmount Baseball Club. 


“Now,” said Nervy, lighting his pipe and putting his 
feet on the table, “you have heard the Macedonian cry. 
The question before the house is: Shall we heed it? Shall 
we step over to Macedonia and help these yaps thirty 
dollars’ worth?” 

“Macedonia?” said I. “I thought you said Oakmount.” 

“Joe,” said Nervy, “if you would listen when you’re in 
chapel you would pick up a few Biblical allusions with 
which to combat the popular superstition that you are a 
heathen. Question before the house again: Do we need 
this money?”’ 

“You ought to know. You hocked our watches last 
night; but, our amateur standing—how about that?” 

Nervy cocked one eye at me. 
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“T always knew you for a sickly sentimen- 
talist, Joe,” said he. ‘“‘What’s the market value 
of ouramateur standing? Two honorable records 

without a stain on’em except an occasional defeat. For 
four long years we have nursed this—this chimera of ama- 
teur standing, and the breath of scandal has never been 
pointed in our direction. The taint of professionalism is not 
on our garments. We’re pure as the driven snow, Joseph, 
my son; and what is our bee-lasted purity worth in dollars 
and cents? What’s the present quotation on amateur stand- 
ings, all wool and a yard wide, warranted not to rip or bag 
at the knees? What can we get for ’em at a forced sale?” 

“Not a single sou,” said I. 

“Go to the head of the class!” said Nervy. “Amateur 
standing! Bah! It’s like a good conscience—nice to have 
round, but a mighty poor asset when you’re looking for 
something to raise money on.” 

“But if we get caught if 

“There you go again! Don’t you know why the name ° 
of Stephen Brodie is revered in this land of the free? It’s 
because he took a chance. If we get caught, why, we’re 
caught—and what of it? They can’t bar us from further 
competition, because we’re barred anyway. We’ve served 
four years apiece for our Alma Mater—darn her!—and 
what have we got to show for it? A couple of chemically 
pure amateur standings and some medals that made the 
pawnbrokers laugh no later than last night!” 

“Of course we’re through as college athletes,” said I. 
“We're ineligible after this year. Even though we fail to 
pass our exams next week, we can’t compete again.” 

“A faint glimmering of intelligence!” said Nervy. 
“Now, then, we need some money or our best girls will 
have to walk to the Senior Ball. Oakmount is more than 
one hundred milesaway. We don’t knowa soul there. Will 
you gamble your snow-white, untainted amateur standing 
against thirty big iron men, coin of the realm? If we don’t 
get caught we’re still pure amateurs. If they spot us we’ve 
got the money. Fifteen apiece—what’s your notion?” 

Well, I had a lot of notions, but I couldn’t lay my tongue 
on them just at that moment. I stalled for time. 

“What was that he said about inclosed literature?” 
I asked. 

“Oh, there was a boosting pamphlet in with the letter,” 
said Nervy. “I haven’t looked at it yet. Here it is.” 

The pamphlet was an advertisement for the Oakmount 
County Fair. We waded through the stuff about prizes 
for cattle and hogs, sweet pickles and such; and over on 
the last page was an item that made us both sit up and 
take notice. It was an announcement of a Grand Athletic 
Carnival, to take place on the fairground before the ball 
game on Saturday afternoon. 

“Hello!” said Nervy. “Get this, will you? ‘Track and 
field events Open to the general public. 3 
Cash prizes—to first, ten dollars; to second, five dollars; 
to third, two dollars.’ Holy sailor, Joe, what a cinch! 
Why, it’s a gold mine—a windfall! What we'll do to those 
Rubes will be a plenty! We ought to run one-two in every 
event!” 

“Fine!” said I. “And then we'll be eligible to enter the 
hog competition. Be a little modest, can’t you?” 

Nervy jumped up, grabbed his cap and started for the 
door. 

“Why the speed?” said I. 

“T’m going to telegraph this Lefkowitz that John Smith 
and Henry Jones will be with him next Saturday if alive,” 
said he. ‘We don’t want him going round bragging that 
he’s hired Knapp and Slater, the crack college battery, 
do we?” 

“Then, shall we take a chance?” 

“Man dear,” said Nervy, “‘there’s no chance about it. 
It’ll be just like shaking a Christmas tree! Oh, you 
Macedonia!”’ 


II 


BE LEFKOWITZ met us at the train—a little man 
with sharp black eyes that looked hard enough to 
scratch plate glass. 

“Mr. Smithand Mr. Jones, I believe?” said he, grinning. 

“Your belief is correct,” said Nervy. “I hope you read 
my telegram carefully.” 

“Don’t worry, gentlemen,” said Lefkowitz. “I got you 
under cover absolutely. We’re going to slip something 
over on the Templetown bunch that they’ll remember for 
years. I ain’t said a word, gentlemen, on account of the 
betting.” 

“Oh! There’s some betting, is there?”’ asked Nervy. 

“All kinds, gentlemen—all kinds. You see, everybody 
thinks I’m going to pitch Maloney. The Terrors knocked 
him out of the box two weeks ago. That’s why they’re 
betting eight to five. Which one of you is Knapp?” 

“Me—Henry Jonés,” said Nervy. 

“Your arm feeling good—eh?” 

“Never felt better.” 
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“You got speed, control, 
curves—everything?” 

“T’ve got everything— 
but an interest in the money 
you’re going to win,” said 
Nervy. 

Lefkowitz was aston- 
ished. 

“Ain’t twenty dollars 
enough for you—and ten 
for your friend here—and 
earfare? What do you 
mean—an interest?” 

‘“‘He’s only kidding you,” 
said I, pinching Nervy’s 
arm. “Thirty dollars is 
plenty.” 

“T think so myself, gen- 
tlemen,”’ said Lefkowitz. 

Nervy looked at me. 

“Piker!”? he whispered. 
“T nearly had him going!”’ 

“Don’t be a hog if you 
can help it!” said I. 

“Oh, by the way, Lefko- 
witz,’’ said Nervy, ‘‘when 
do we get that thirty?” 

“After the game, of course. Do you think I pay for 
service before I get it? No chance!” 

“ And you’ve a couple of uniforms we can wear? We’ve 
brought our own shoes and stockings.” 

“Oh, sure! They’re down at my billiard room now.” 

“Well, bring ’em out to the park with you when you 
come, and leave ’em in the dressing room. Don’t say a 
word about our being here and we'll show up at the last 
minute, ready to play.” 

“A good idea!” said Lefkowitz. 

“We'd better not be seen with you,” said Nervy; “‘so 
we'll have a bite to eat and go out to the park now.” 

“Game is called at three,” said Lefkowitz. 

“We'll be there!” said I. 

“All right, gentlemen! Don’t take any bad money.” 

“We're going to examine every piece,” said Nervy. 


By the time we got out to the park the place was full of 
farmer boys, getting limbered up for the Grand Athletic 
Carnival. Some of ’em were barefooted and in their shirt 
sleeves; some were going to run in their stocking feet; 
and here and there was a gawky high-school boy in a track 
suit and tennis shoes. 

“Pretty soft for us!” said Nervy. 
dress?” 

There was no lock on the dressing-room door; but, as it 
happened, we weren’t very strong on valuables just then. 
Our watches were both in pawn and we hid our small 
change on top of a rafter before we went out on the track. 
Our appearance created something of a stir and pretty soon 
we were interviewed by the Athletic Committee. We 
knew it was the Athletic Committee because it said so on 
the big blue-and-gold badges they wore. The committee 
was composed of two Rubes with whiskers and one Rube 
without. 

“Where be ye from, young men?” asked the one without. 

We told him, picking out a town in the same county; 
we had sense enough for that. 

“Ye don’t look it!”’ said the committeeman, and the 
Rubes who were standing round began tolaugh. Ina way he 
had paid us a compliment, but it made Nervy mad to have 
his word doubted. 

“You advertised athletic events open to the public, 
didn’t you?” said he. 

“Ye-up—guess we did, young feller; but we didn’t aim 
to ring in no p’fessionals ’gainst the home talent!”’ 

We both saw the funny side of that remark; but Nervy 
looked the committeeman in the eye and put so much 
feeling into his voice that it would have been hard not to 
believe him. 

‘“‘T give you my word of honor, as one man to another,”’ 
said he, “that I am not a professional athlete. I will 
swear it on a stack of Bibles as high as that grand stand!”’ 

“Me too!” said I. 

And there we were, taking an oath that we were amateurs 
in order to get a chance to become professionals. 

“Well, seeing as ye don’t make a livin’ by it,”’ said one 
of the Rubes with whiskers, “I guess it’ll be allright. . . . 
Git set on your marks for the hundred-yard dash— 
everybody!” 

Well, I never saw such aragtag-and-bobtail flock of start- 
ers inmy life. Everything under forty years of age wanted 
to run, and the committeemen didn’t have sense enough to 
split the race into heats. The mob lined up clear across 
the trotting track, two or three deep in places, like the start 
of a cross-country run; and the only pair of spiked shoes 
were on Nervy’s feet. I never was much of a sprinter, so 
I waited at the finish. 

“Ready! Set! Bang!” : 

Nervy deliberately took the worst of the start, so as not 
to be disqualified for beating the gun; but in six jumps he 


“Where do we 
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“You’ve Got Influence With These Ball Players of Yours, Haven’t You? Suppose You 


That Will Help Some’”’ 


was the bell cow of the herd, and running all alone. There 
was nothing to it but a lovely scramble for second money, 
about thirty of the Rubes finishing neck and neck. . The 
chairman of the committee paid the cash prizes on the 
spot—paid ’em in bright new gold pieces, except third 
money, which was two silver dollars. 

» “You’re sure ye don’t make a livin’ at this business?” 


said the chairman as he handed Nervy the ten. “Ye run 
most too good, young feller—most too good!” 
“You ought to be thankful,” said Nervy. ‘What if 


you’d been forced to pick the winner from the gang that 
finished behind me?”’ 

Nervy came over to me, looking at his ten-dollar gold 
piece, which was scarce enough to be a kind of curiosity. 

“T wish I had a pocket to put this in,” said he. “I 
wouldn’t trust anybody in this crowd to hold it for me. 
Come on and get into the two-twenty. It’s a cinch!” 

The high jump was next and that was like finding money 
for me. I picked up ten dollars without starting a sweat; 
and Nervy, who couldn’t jump at all and never tried before, 
wasthird. By this time the Rubes were beginning to mum- 
ble a little among themselves and cast unfriendly glances 
in our direction. There was a good deal of talk about 
ringers and slickers and sharks. 

The atmosphere wasn’t cleared to any great extent 
when Nervy romped away with the two-twenty. I went 
into it, too, just for the fun of the thing, and had an awful 
battle with a long-legged yap who ran in his stocking feet. 
I should have been ashamed to let him beat me; so I 
uncorked all I had and took second money by a stride. 

The crowd wasn’t very much pleased and the committee 
held a conference. They wanted to bar us; but Nervy 
went to the bat and said that, as they’d advertised open 
events, they had to be open or he’d bring suit. It was an 
awful bluff, but he made it stick. The rest of that Grand 
Athletic Carnival was a combination riot and benefit. 
Nervy won the running broad jump with two feet to spare 
and I was second. By this time we had so much money 
that, it was really bothering us; we didn’t have any place 
to put it and there was nobody we dared trust it with. 

I never saw such a hog as Nervy made of himself. The 
shotput brought out a lot of blacksmiths; but they didn’t 
know how to get the best results and I collected 
another ten-spot. F 

“T think I can get third in this,” said Nervy 
to me. ‘‘Hold my money while I try.” 

“You chump! You’ll hurt your arm!”’ said I. 

I couldn’t stop him though. He gave me his 
money to hold and, sure enough, on the third trial 
he heaved the pill far enough to win two more 
silver dollars. Shotputting isn’t a very healthy 
exercise for a ball player, and especially a pitcher. 

“Let’s quit,” said I. ‘‘Remember you’ve got a 
ball game on your hands.” 

“Just one more!” said Nervy. ‘The half-mile 
run is next; I’m no distance man, but it’s a cinch 
I can beat these pumpkin rollers!’ 

“You'll wear yourself out,” said I. 
enough alone. Don’t be such a hog! 
Rubes a chance.” 

Nervy counted the money. All told, we had 
sixty-four dollars. 

“Tt seems an awful shame to let some yap win 
that half mile,”’ said he. ‘‘These birds can’t run; 
they don’t know how. I'll go in there and dis- 
courage ’em in the first two hundred yards. Ill use 
my head.” 

“Use it now and stay out,” said I. “The ball 
game will be called in three-quarters of an hour. 
Take a rest. You need it.” 

“‘T need the ten dollars more, 


“Tet’s let well 
Give the 


” said he. 
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“Don’t Think You’re Going to Get Away With it, Young 
Win or Lose, You'll Get Yours, and You'll Get it Good: 


Mare 


“Tf you go in there and win they’ll mob 
“They’re sore, I tell you.” 

I might as well have argued with a wooden mar 
climbed over the fence and lined up with the start 
all hog. The crowd hooted and hissed, but he d 
any attention to ’em. 

It would have been better if he had taken a 
because there was a red-headed kid in that race 
cut out for distance events—a plugger from Plug 
He didn’t have five cents’ worth of form, but f 
game as a pebble and he had stamina to burn. H 
some of it on the back stretch, catching up to N¢ 
when they rounded the turn and straightened ¢ 
the redhead really began to run! 

My heart bled for old Nervy, because the om 
his long suit, and this half mile, coming on top 0 
done, was sheer murder; but his fool pride woy 
him quit. He put everything he had left in the. 
yards; but the redhead nosed him out at the t 
T had to hold Nervy on his feet while he i 
five-spot. 

I thought those Rubes would go wild. They 
and yelled and carried the redhead round on theirs 
and I hustled Nervy away to the dressing room, 
just about all in and blowing like a walrus. 

“Sixty-nine dollars!”’ he panted. “The y 
have—the rest!” 

I made him lie down on a bench while I rubbec 
and as I was working on him Lefkowitz came in 
uniforms. : 

“Hurry up and dress!”’ said he. ‘‘They’re de 
field for the ball game and the rest of the boys are 
practicing.” Then his eyes caught the pile of 
silver on the bench. ‘‘ Hello!” said he. “What's; 

“Oh, something we picked up in your town, 
“Do you think baseball is the only game we 

“Yes; and we haven’t got any place to ie 
Nervy. ‘There’s no lock on this door.” 4 

“Stick it in the hip pocket of your unites 
suggested Lefkowitz. 

“And lose it the first time I slide?” said na 
a chance! If it was only paper Oh, say, T 
you take care of it till after the game, will you?” 

“Why, if you want me to—sure! Let’s see: § 
dollars, eh?’ 

“Oh, gee! Why wasn’t it a dollar more?” s 
“With the thirty we get for the game it makes 
ninety-nine dollars. It ought to be an even ha 

“Well, now,” said Lefkowitz, ‘‘youget out th 
those Terrors good and proper, and I'll call : 
and make it an even hundred. That’s the ki 
Tamils 

““Yes,’’ said Nervy, rolling over on the ben 


you are!” 
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Weer we got dressed we went out behind 
stand and Nervy warmed up. His control: 
be all right and his curves broke well, but he did 
speed. ; 
“JT want to save my smoke for the game,” 
If we had any lingering hope that those Ru 
know us in Oakmount uniforms it died as soo 
peek at the field of battle. The diamond 
inside the half-mile track, with the home plate « 
upper turn, and so far away from the grand stan 
the couples who wanted to hold hands would sit: 
real crowd was packed along the foul lines from tl 
to the plate, Oakmount on one side and Temp 
other—and there was a lot of loose language ff 
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/\g at the wide end we had to march into that solid 
jaanity, a couple of total strangers—in a baseball 
least; but, as Nervy remarked, the cynosure of all 
} compassed round about by a great cloud of wit- 
isharp-eyed ones too. We hadn’t gone far before 
y on the Templetown side recognized us. 
u they are again, boys! Here’s the slickers!”’ 
Phat started the grand chorus: 
nd ath-a-letes, ain’t they?” 

/nount’s playin’ p’fessionals! Sha-ame!” 
em out of town!” 
¢’em on a rail!” 
) se remarks came from the Templetown fans; but 
ipressed me most was the deep and displeased 
), the Oakmount side of the field. It’s one thing 
1to the rival rooting section when you know your 
jris only getting its breath and is about ready to 
jse and drown 
i thing else; but 
Her proposition 
(up under the 
yhout a single 
/ chirp in your 
It certainly r 
‘u the feeling as 
re an orphan 
» alone in the 
e world. 
jletown wants 
/r us, and Oak- 
pes we choke,”’ 
‘This is what 
rcrumbing up 
iday.” 
f—and sixty- 
ars in cash,” 
ry. “I care not 
ists the appro- 
(the agricultur- 
ong as I can 
is simoleons. 
1, Joseph; the 
‘yet to come!” 
ofkowitz came 
running. 
5 you want to 
2” said he. 
jlained that we 
‘ady warm. 

Jones-and- 
‘asiness won’t 
men. I heard 
‘did to the Car- 
i1 there’s hard 
jooutit. Every- 
sking who you 
‘the umpire announces the batteries and says you 
and Smith there will be a riot. No; them names 
” 


it Kelly and Burke,” suggested Nervy. 
at was the way we were introduced to the crowd— 
1 Burke. It might have been all right if the 
adn’t laughed when he said it. 
st Templetown man who came to the bat turned 
looked me in the eye. He was a big husky too. 
think you’re going to get away with it, young 
‘id he. “Win or lose, you’ll get yours, and you’ll 
‘d. See?” 
* said I, “it’s nice to know we’re not going to 
hing, Rube. That’ll be more than you can say 
pitcher gets through with you.” 
1't like that, and I kept him so busy with repartee 
lidn’t have much time to study Nervy’s curve 
struck out with three nice, healthy swings, and 
‘his bat down on the ground. Templetown 
inder its breath and there was a faint twittering 
‘the Oakmount side of the field. 
kt man up was a foxy little party who shortened 
id down a perfect bunt and streaked it for first 
would have made it, too, only Nervy came in on 
cooped the ball and nipped him by a stride. 
ional! P’fessional!’”’ howled the Templetown 
/the Oakmount crowd woke up and went back at 
1“Soreheads! So-o-oreheads!” 
itd man showed a willingness to fish for curve 
finally fouled out to me. Nervy walked off the 
grinning. 
2ry war,” said he, “‘the mercenary is abused by 
side. The victors hail him as the savior of the 
Uhe Oakmount yaps are beginning to like us; 
re us to death before we get through with these 
wn tramps. They’re the softest bunch I ever 
ainst; they swing like a lot of rusty garden gates!”’ 
syour arm?” said I. 
17 good enough for these Rubes.’”’ 
didn’t you give me the fast ball when I called 
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waste speed when they can’t hit curves?” 
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“Quit stalling,” said I. ‘‘ You’re not using speed because 
you can’t throw a fast ball, Nervy. That shotputting hurt 
your arm, didn’t it?” 

“Well, I got two dollars for it, didn’t 12” Nervy 
answered sort of glum. 

“And asore arm! I wish you’d listened to me and stayed 
out of it.” 

“T don’t need an arm against these yokels, Joe.» All I 
need is a head.” 

“That’s all you needed in the half mile.” 

This riled Nervy, and he went over and sat down on the 
grass beside Lefkowitz. He would never admit that he’d 
made a mistake. 

One thing was certain—the Templetown pitcher had 
plenty of speed. He was a long, gangling left-hander, 
and he burned them over so fast that the top end of our 
batting order sat down—one, two, three. 


J “You're Sure Ye Don’t Make a Livin’ at This Business? 
Ye Run Most Too Good, Young Feller — Most Too Good!’’ 
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Well, we wagged along for four innings without a score 
on either side, Nervy using nothing but a slow ball with a 
roundhouse curve on it. Lefkowitz began to get excited. 

“You got to beat ’em!”’ said he to Nervy, wiping the 
sweat off his face. “You got to do it!”’ 

Nervy looked down at him the same as though he was a 
peculiar bug of some sort. 

“I’m holding them,” said he. ‘‘I don’t know what more 
you can expect me to do. You’ve got influence with these 
ball players of yours, haven’t you? Suppose you tell ’em 
to bat in a few runs; that will help some.” 

It was in the last of the fifth that I made the Oakmount 
fans love me. There was a man on second base and two 
down when I came to bat. The Templetown pitcher 
grooved one and I caught it on the end of the bat for a 
triple, scoring the first run of the game. The Oakmount 
people went crazy; but when I got round to third base I 
had to listen to the other faction. The Templetown rooters 
were on that side of the field. 

““P’ fessional!” 

“P’ fessional crook!”’ 

“Slicker!” 

“You wait, young feller! We'll get you yet!” 

Old Nervy did his best to cinch his own game, but the 
Templetown second baseman jumped six feet in the air 
and pulled down his line drive with one hand. I wasn’t 
sorry to get away from third base. Some of the remarks 
were getting personal in their tone. 

“Now you got a run behind you!” yelled Lefkowitz, 
dancing up and down. “ Hold ’em there!” 

“Holding ’em there is the best thing I do,’’ said Nervy; 
“and I should have had another run behind me if that 
second baseman had left his horseshoe at home.” 

“Go right after ’em!”’ said Lefkowitz, slapping Nervy 
on the back. “I got money bet; remember that! Go 
right after ’em!”’ 

“Have you seen anybody running away from ’em?” 
asked Nervy. “Seems to me I could stand a little collab- 
oration here. Your ball club bats like a bunch of drunken 
teamsters!”’ 

The sixth inning was an anxious one for me and the 
seventh was worse. Nervy was weakening fast. The track 
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and field events hadn’t done him any good; the half mile 
had tired him badly and the shotputting had given him a 
sore arm. He had no speed to start with, and now his 
control was leaving him—the curves were beginning to go 
wide. I helped him all I could by quarreling with the 
Templetown batters, and if they hadn’t been so set on 
knocking the cover off the ball Nervy would have filled 
the bases sure. 

By petty-larceny luck we managed to get through those 
innings without being scored on, but the ice was awfully 
thin in places. A smart ball club would have eaten us 

_alive, simply by standing still and making Nervy put ’em 
over the plate. 

In the eighth the old boy was all gone—couldn’t even 
curve a ball. It was like him, though, to try a bluff at such 
atime. He began to talk to the batters himself, which was 
something he seldom did; and his line of conversation 

would have blistered a 
ward politician. 

“Well, you poor 
hick!”’ he would say. 
“TLet’s see: I made a 
sucker out of you with a 
curve the last time. Is 
there anything you can 
hit? Try a slow one 
just for luck!”’ 

And then up would 
come a sickly floater 
with nothing on it but 
the stitches. Like as 
not the Rube would try 
to kill it and miss, for a 
slow ballis hard to time. 
Then Nervy would 
_» laugh and tie his shoe- 
laces and tighten his 
belt, and stall until he 
got ready to throw 
another one. As an ex- 
hibition of pitching it 
was pitiful; but as an 
exhibition of nerve it 
was magnificent. He 
actually managed to re- 
tire the side on slow 
balls. The first man 
struck out trying to put 
the ball over the fence 
and the others popped 
into the air. 

We went to the side 
line and Lefkowitz 
horned in with advice. 

“Some speed is what 
you should give ’em 
now!”’ said he. “That slow ball is great, but slip in a fast 
one now and then! Mix ’em up more!” 

“What do you think I am—a bartender?’”’ Nervy was 
so tired that he was blear-eyed. “If you don’t like the 
way I’m pitching ui 

“You’re doin’ fine!” said Lefkowitz. “I ain’t criti- 
cizin’ you at all—only you ought to mix ’em up more!” 

“Listen to this bird!’’ said Nervy to me. ‘‘We’ve got 
the game cinched and he’s not satisfied!” 

“But—I got a lot of money bet,” chattered Lefkowitz— 
“a lot of money! Don’t take a chance!” 

“Tell him about Steve Brodie!” said Nervy to me. 

Our yaps didn’t do anything in their half of the eighth. 
They didn’t even have sense enough to delay the game a 
little and give Nervy a chance to rest. He was unsteady 
on his feet when he went in to open the ninth. 

Somebody—probably the Templetown manager—was 
smart enough to see how things were going, and the 
Terrors came up with orders to wait Nervy out—the very 
worst thing that could have happened to us. 

The first batter stood still and the umpire called four 
balls in a row; and every one of ’em was a ball, too, 
though I kicked pretty hard on a couple that came within 
six inches of the plate. 

“Wait him out!’’ came from behind third base. “He’s 
had a hard day and he’s all in. Wait him out!” 

The second batter took a count of three and two, and 
Nervy missed the plate a yard with the big one. That 
made two on bases and nobody out. The Oakmount rooters 
began to yell, and I could see right away that they hadn’t 
forgotten their original grudge. 

“What’re you trying to do—throw this game?” 

“Get ’em over there, slicker!” 

“He’s sold us out!” 

I caught a glimpse of Lefkowitz chasing up and down 
the first-base line and tearing his hair. 

*““Speed! I ask you to give ’em speed!’’ he was bawling. 

I walked out into the diamond to hold a consultation 
with Nervy. 

“That’s right! Fix it up!’’ yelled the Oakmount fans. 
“Slickers! Slickers!”’ 

(Concluded on Page 48) 
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who without previous experience 

went into the country within 
commuting distance and, acting as 
his own architect, contractor, fore- 
man and laborer, built himself an all- 
the-year house. Its cost, outside his 
labor, was $2135.15. With two and 
a half acres of land, a private road 
and general improvements, the estate 
came to $3000. Its commercial value 
is more than fifty per cent above the 
latter figure. Regardless of commer- 
cial value, my family and I wouldn’t 
trade our homemade dwelling for a 
millionaire’s mansion. 

We have something that just suits 
us. The location is a splendid com- 
promise between Nature and a rail- 
road station, glorious hills and a 
convenient trolley, isolation and 
accessibility to the haunts of men. 
The house is largely fireproof and is 
likewise constructed so as to be pretty 
secure against burglars, visiting rela- 
tives and tornadoes. Whatmore could 
one ask in a world of imperfections? 
Nevertheless the house was built 
largely if not entirely of secondhand 
material in steel, stone and wood, 
most of it as good as or even better 
than new, but technically junk or near it. If all new material 
had been used the cost would have been considerably — 
and, for us, prohibitively—greater. Most probably if we 
had had no junk we should have had a worse-built house. 

Before going any farther I want to address a word of 
gratitude to Thomas A. Edison. When Mr. Edison was 
working on his idea of a concrete-poured house I was sent 
to him on a business errand at his West Orange laboratory. 
I ventured to tell Mr. Edison that I thought of building 
some kind of fireproof house and asked for suggestions. 
Instead of telling me to consult an architect or saying that 
a city man without mechanical training had better stick 
to his last, Mr. Edison treated me almost as if I were a 
fellow inventor. He gave me the desired information, 
promised me more, and chiefly inspired me with the notion 
that I could build a house just as well as the next fellow. I 
talked with architects and builders afterward, and they 
mostly tried to intimidate me with the mysteries and 
difficulties of house-building, but thanks to Mr. Edison 
neither then nor throughout all the time that I was build- 
ing my house did my confidence fail. Possibly if I had at 
that time actually realized all that I didn’t know about 
house-building my store of confidence would have been 
less and my house of junk would never have been built. 


(ke is the story of a city man 


Good Tools a Help to Good Work 


N WRITING this story I aim to serve, first, those who 

may have the time, means and ability to follow or im- 
prove on my housemaking; second, those who cannot build 
for themselves but would like to have some points to check 
up the statements of architects, contractors and real- 
estate agents; and, finally, those who care for general 
information not too technically expressed. From the be- 
ginning to the end of my enterprise I have kept account 
of the costs of all labor and material. I have made detailed 
tables showing costs of various definite divisions of house- 
building, such as foundations, walls, floor, roof, doors and 
windows. ‘The figures are taken from my daily account 
book. They are as accurate as I could make them, but I 
cannot guarantee that they are always and absolutely 
correct, owing to the inherent difficulties of the case. 

For example, it is not always easy to determine whether 
a certain amount of work should be credited to wall con- 
struction or to the fitting of a window frame. Also, unless 
you are an efficiency expert taking notes and doing 
nothing else, it is not easy to keep track of the exact frac- 
tions of an hour spent on half a dozen different tasks by 
three or four men in one day. However, I believe the 
figures given are tolerably accurate and, when compared 
with the architectural plans and the letter-press descrip- 
tions and photographs, they should possess a really prac- 
tical value. The series of snapshots used as illustrations 
for my story have a few unfortunate gaps, chiefly owing 
to such causes as the sulkiness of the sun or the preoccu- 
pation of the builder. 

I was born and brought up in the country, but went to a 
big city, round the age of eighteen, and have lived there or 
in its environs practically ever since. I received a fair 
education in gardening, and took postgraduate courses 
along this line during a number of summers spent at 
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The Private Road to the ‘‘House That Junk Built’’ is 8 Feet Wide, 375 Feet Long and Cost $120.51 


suburban rented places. As far as mechanical art was con- 
cerned I was never more than a bungler, maybe because 
I never had anything but bungler’s tools. I could drive 
a nail, use a screwdriver, and saw crookedly with a saw. 
Until a few months ago I never had handled a steel square 
or a spirit level. I did not even know the difference 
between a rip saw and a cross cut; but I always had a 
sympathetic feeling for tools. I liked to watch mechanics 
at work, and thus picked up a little eye knowledge. A 
neighbor with a hobby for cabinet work gave me some use- 
ful points. He taught me, I remember, to countersink 
screwheads and to put vaseline on all tools after using 
them. Also he let me have a lot of duplicate tools which he 
did not need, and these I carefully hoarded as the nucleus 
of my present extensive collection of tools. 

Bungler though I was, I always had a feeling that I was 
not inherently incompetent in a mechanical sense; that, 
given the tools and the chance, I would some day justify 
myself. Even the wretched failure that I made of a doll’s 
house for my eight-year-old youngster did not throw me 
into despair. I told my pitying friends who surveyed that 
doll’s house that I did not have the proper tools. Events 
have justified me. I have found that tools themselves will 
almost teach one how to use them, and that most mys- 
teries and difficulties are solved by having the right tools 
at hand. But when this story began my knowledge of 
architecture and house construction was about the same 
as my knowledge of square, level and plane—a little more 
or less than nothing. 

At the time when the idea first came to me to move into 
the country I was on the shady side of thirty-five, blessed 
with a splendid wife and a sturdy little daughter, and was 
holding down a sedentary city job that paid a little more 
than the cost of our living. I realized that what we needed 
was a home of our own, a place we would not have to move 
out of every six months, and an investment of our savings 
that would yield twenty to forty per cent instead of four 
per cent; and the location had to be within commuting 
distance of our metropolitan meal ticket. My wife and I 
had found by experience that a small garden would keep 
a small family in a good part of its food for two-thirds of 
the year, and we knew the economic advantage of having 
potatoes by the barrel and groceries bought in large 
amounts from the city stores. A few chickens would enable 
us to laugh at the egg jokes in the newspapers. These were 
our motives in looking toward a home. I declare solemnly, 
for myself at least, that I never entertained the idea of 
raising chickens for a living, or blooded rabbits, or pigs, or 
anything like that. My wife has had some such ideas, but 
so far I’m quite satisfied with a home and vegetables and 
food raised for our own consumption. 

Why didn’t we buy a house ready-made? I often asked 
myself that question in moments of dejection. The reasons 
were various. We had not enough money, for one thing. 
More important, I was dissatisfied with the houses we had 
lived in or seen. When I left my family of mornings, not 
to return till late at night, I had two fears—fire and house- 
breakers. I wanted my new home to be as far as possible 
secure against these two perils. Call them imaginary, if 
you will, despite the frequent evidences published; cer- 
tainly it is worth something to be rid of imaginary troubles. 


I realized that a substantially 
proof dwelling would cost r 
one constructed of wood; 
we could not afford to ha} 
room and gimcracks. We jj 
want the latter anyhow. (\ 
was a liberally spaced city fl) 
country; living quarters on « 
no spare room dedicated tf 
Eliza; no attic that would ae; 
dust and trunks filled with m} 
dating from before the Cil 
My visit to Mr. Edison ro} 
time strengthened my ori: 
to build something of re 
concrete—which we didn’t « 
end. 

When our minds were fina) 
up and we were prepared to |i 
resources in savings bank 01; 
amounted to $2220—the s) 
and scrapings of four years. | 
I had made no close calculat; 
not believe this sum would 
cient. I figured that we sho( 
$1000 more to insure the sg) 
our project. Thanks to ar} 
for whom there will always I; 
room in our home if I have¢ 
on the floor—we borrowed {| 
a long term of years at four 

Scouting for a location to build, we had boxed | 
pass round the city’s suburbs from spring to f, 
experience kept us from going in many unpromisi 
tions, but it did not save us from numerous dit} 
ments. We wanted elevation, accessibility, | 
water and cheapness—a hard combination! Onee| 
out a small but charming site near salt water, fz 
could get it for about three hundred dollars, only} 
within the city limits and assessed at a thousani! 
Then and there I made a note of the point that q 
erty was expensive; and that it was well to fig) 
any location covered by building laws. Our qi 
beginning to look hopeless when I came to a bit o| 
that had everything except accessibility. The tra 
we discovered was poor. I looked at the time 
saw that the next station had a very fair service) 
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Spying Out the Promised Land 


Ws: WENT to that place and immediately fi 
what we had been seeking. We wrote to th 
asking his price for half an acre or an acre of his lant 
six weeks later he answered, with apologies, that | 
care to sell. I called on him and explained what} 
He suggested my trying the railroad station and} 
mile nearer the city. It proved to be a beautiful ¢ 
veloped hamlet, with woods and open fields, vie 
hills for great distances, fishing, bathing and 
close at hand; andit was only one hour from the 

It took a little time to find our particular | 
this paradise. At first glimpse, on a lowering Jan! 
the destined spot was a trifle disappointing- 
because the general beauty of the surroundings h 
our expectation too high. Afterward the place g) 
and we desired it like land-hungry homesteat 
wanted an acre. The tract comprised about two ¢! 
acres, according to the owner. He was not su} 
area, but if we bought his land he was willing to} 
the expense of the survey. He asked $335 an} 
cash and the other half an optional mortgage. 
away lots were being sold at the rate of $1400 
knew as a general proposition that any land wi 
five miles of the city and half a mile from a rai 
was worth round $500 an acre. I learned t 
offered to us was one of the last small tracts in thi 
on the market. 

The property was nestled on a hillside two 
seventy feet above sea level, according to a stat 
had a western and northern view of distant | 


highway. Behind it rose a cleared plateau 
acres, screened on three sides with birches ani 
ory, tulip trees, maples, dogwood, cedars. Isa 
rise on this plateau, far back from the high 
rama of perpetual loveliness on one side 
heights on theother. There were only three ho 
quarter of a mile, and these were half hidden 
ering knolls. A strip of silver a thousand fee’ 
the nearest bit of water, and there was a full 


not far off. 
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the property was larger than we needed we 
ij we could handle it financially. We decided to 
tnt acre, except for a private road through it, and 
,lateau behind for ourselves. Right here let me 
s throughout the deal the real-estate man who 
is to the tract, the owner and our lawyer acted 
i they were our friends. Our lawyer, in fact, 
20 be disciplined by the Bar Association for rank 
; py. He did a lot of work and charged nothing; 
(eve he deceived us on the score of expenses, which 
jut of his own pocket. The real-estate man was 
unprofessional and positively hospitable. 
Iw and signed a preliminary contract—$100 paid 
| which I agreed to pay the specified price for the 
yescribed tract containing “‘about two and a half 
‘ovided the title should be passed by a title guar- 
pany. It was arranged that we should divide 
if the survey, and the owner guaranteed a clear 
he land. The matter of a mortgage was left 
and the transaction was to be completed on a 
|te about six weeks later. When the time came to 
1 deal the title company was not ready to issue a 
VY: It wanted further information on such little 
1 “Where was Ezekiel Jenkins in 1819?” “Who 
ousins of Darius Jones in 1873?”’ ‘‘ Why was the 
‘nonexistent so far as the books of the local tax 
howed?”’ 
yvyer brought me this letter of “exceptions,” 
( When I had read it I felt like Adam when he was 
)f Eden. 
aving enjoyed my misery for a time my lawyer 
bst into a loud laugh and told me not to worry 
‘es like that. He assured me that compared with 
sand spotty titles he had handled our title was 
ite. He said he could get a few dozen affidavits 
jiving relatives that would patch up any defects. 
{that the property did not exist 
{: books was probably because it 
¢ with another parcel of land. The 
4ld pay his taxes now and get a 
|:ax receipt, which would satisfy 
jompany. 


ersonal Supervision 


‘vey showed that the tract con- 
¢ 3.67 acres, about an acre more 
ispected; but we figured that we 
; manage it. I studied that sur- 
iitly. I compared it with a rough 
jad made myself with a fifty-foot 
. Absurd as it sounds my cloth 
Ve saved me about $35. My 
ent from the road’s edge to the 
or stake was twenty-five feet or 
/{ the surveyor’s figure. I spoke 
lwyer and we decided that the 
ast have been taken from the 
\he highway. The surveyor con- 
1s, and the owner agreed that he 
illy charge us for half the public 
I calculated the area to be deducted as eleven 
edths of an acre, and we settled on that basis. 
dto verify for myself the total area of the tract; 
ces between stakes I had already roughly veri- 
‘plied a scale rule to the blueprint, divided up the 
i quares and triangles, multiplied bases by half of 
and the result was not far from the surveyor’s 
lich satisfied me. 
ere I want to recommend the method of doing 
¢for yourself that you possibly can. 
il into the legal-details in the same manner, 
me useful things and perhaps prevented one or 
Tassing errors. It is written that fools rush in; 


* Foundation Trenches Partly Filled With Broken Stone 
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yet even a fool may en- 
lighten himself, and vigilance 
is always profitable. Among 
the interesting things that I 
learned from the surveyor 
was that many property 
boundaries, such as streams 
and creeks, are naturally 
changeable; and that even 
compass-given lines shift 
owing to the movement of 
the magnetic pole. On: the 
legal side it is well not to 
overlook the rights to a pub- 
lic highway adjoining any 
piece of property. It is also 
well to put up fences, which, 
like legal precedents, acquire 
merit with age. 

Since I was anxious to 
begin building on April first, 
and my lawyer friend told 
me it was quite safe to do 
so, I did not wait for the title company to issue a DoHey: 
but concluded the deal with the owner. In exchange fora 
eashier’s check on my savings bank and my signature to 
the quaint and curious documents called bond and mort- 
gage, I became a land owner and lord proprietor. It wasa 
couple of months before the title company issued its policy 
of insurance, and I admit that, despite my legal friend’s 
assurances, I had some uncomfortable moments during 
that time. 

For one thing I was worried about the cost of all these 
investigations. For another, I feared lest the deal might 
somehow fall through. In the following table I summarize 
the land transaction: 


Making Concrete Foundation Wall, 12 Inches Wide and !0 Inches High — Above Grouted 


Foundation 20 Inches Wide and About 3 Feet Deep 


Cost or LAND 
Cash payment on 3.56 acres net, at $335 per acre, including $100 


paid on signing contract (balance $600 mortgage)* . $592.60 
Fee for title company guaranty of tile .......2... 60.00 
One-half cost of surveyingland .............. 12.50 
Beodtor recording deed sve eee ees fet Bes cs 2.50 


14 blueprints of the survey at 5 cents; postage 10 cents . . . 80 
Six months’ interest on $600 at 6 per cent (paid when due) 18.00 
‘Dotalaeee,.< cavigt eeeacse Marna cht Rey tate se cee ark. as $686.40 

* Since we expect to sell the front acre for at least the amount of this mortgage, 
we have not included the latter liability in the general estimate of cost of land and 
house. 

For several months I had been considering what kind 
of house to build. Besides reading any books on building 
that I could lay my hands 
on I talked with builders 
and architects whom I met 
in the city. I visited a con- 
crete show and stuffed my 
pockets with circulars. I 
stopped at street corners to 
observe how skyscrapers 
were put up, fancying I 
might pick up some useful 
points. I stood over 
laborers mixing mortar and 
concrete workers making 
sidewalks. In bed at night 
I thought of problems in 
construction and _ solved 
them triumphantly— 
mostly without ultimate 
direct benefit. Finally I 
decided to use concrete 
blocks for walls, since they 
offered the cheapest fire- 
proof material and could be 
handled even by a single 
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Dam at Woods’ Edge to Collect Water for Foundation Work 


worker, and for my floor reénforced concrete. The neces- 
sary wooden roof—other material being too expensive— 
would be sheathed with asbestos on both sides. 

By having the basement on the ground level our living 
floor could be at least seven feet above the ground, giving 
view and dryness; and the window sills would be nine feet 
above earth, making intrusion a difficult matter. In con- 
nection with burglar proofing I had in mind what a detec- 
tive once told me—that though scientific cracksmen are 
able to get in anywhere, every little precaution in a house 
deters casual intruders and is worth taking. A drawn 
window shade at night is a safeguard; so is a locked 
window. If a ladder is necessary for entering the windows 
of one house, and the windows of a house 
next door are close to the ground, the 
intelligent housebreaker will quickly 
decide in favor of the easier proposition. 

We took the measurements of the sub- 
urban house we had rented and were oc- 
cupying, as a basis for our plans. After I 
had roughly sketched the dimensions of 
rooms my wife rose to remark that the two 
bedrooms and the kitchen were absurdly 
small, while the entire ceiling was shame- 
fully low. With an air of liberality I ex- 
panded the sketch sidewise one foot and 
lifted the ceiling to a height of nine feet. 


Doors and Windows 


WILLnot encumber the record with do- 

mestic discussion, but will concede that 
my wife often gave me very helpful sug- 
gestions in such matters as amplitude, 
closet space and so on. I suppose wives 
are generally right on such points. 

I decided for economy’s sake to make 
most of the doors and windows alike and 
of standard size, so that they could be had ready-made. I 
measured up the desirable sizes in the house we occupied, 
and thereby planned to have all our principal living-floor 
windows 2 feet 8 inches wide by 5 feet 6 inches high, all 
interior doors except closet doors 2 feet 8 inches wide by 
6 feet 8 inches high, and all exterior doors 3 feet wide and 
7 feet or less high. The basement and cold-storage doors I 
wanted of the 3-foot width so that a wheelbarrow could be 
used for bringing vegetables, taking out ashes, and so forth. 
There was a small open fireplace in our rented house. I 
faithfully measured it as far as possible, but could not 
solve all its mysteries—an omission that fortune later sup- 
plied. I knew from experience that it was not wide enough 
at the back to take a decent log, so I expanded my sketch 
to about three feet. The stairways proved a puzzle to me. 
I measured all our stairs repeatedly and could not find 
much satisfaction in them. 

I obtained valuable suggestions then and afterward from 
three small pocket volumes on concrete work, building 
construction and plumbing, issued by a correspondence 
school and costing 35 cents apiece. These booklets con- 
tained much antiquated matter, yet they were worth to 
me ten times their price. They told me things of which I 
had never dreamed; and I found reading them more fas- 
cinating than the Arabian Nights. Also they were crammed 
with tables and sketches of the utmost usefulness. 

When I had measured everything round our rented 
house that could be measured, I took the figures and a 
rough sketch to a city architect whom I knew pretty well. 
I told him that if he would transform my rude data into 
working plans I would repay him some time with a certain 
professional service. The architect thought he could do 
the job for me, or get some one in his office to do it, if he 
could have a little time. Two weeks passed and nothing 
was done, and as the prospects of getting anything ac- 
complished soon were scant I decided to draw the plans 
myself, I had observed that architects used scale rules, 
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triangles, pencils and 
a special kind of 
paper. I went to an 
architects’ supply 
store and obtained 
these essentials at a 
cost under one dol- 
lar. The triangle was 
a little celluloid one, 
the seale rule a six- 
inch bit of wood with 
four scales marked 
on it. The salesman 
told me something 
about how to use the 
scale rule, for I had 
never handled one 
before. 

I began to draw 
the house plans 
evenings—for I was 
still holding down 
my office job in the 
city—and I found it 
hard work and great 
fun together. I soon 
figured the right 
scale to use, a quarter 
of an inch to a foot, 
which gave a plan 
that was large enough 
and yet would not 
run beyond the area 
of the drawing paper. 
In view of the site 
we were to build on 
we decided to locate 
the sleeping porch 
toward the big west- 
ern panorama, to put the kitchen on the side toward 
the future garden, and to have few basement windows on 
the windswept north. After marking out the living room 
I put the windows for it as far as possible from the outside 
front stairs. 

Many details seemed to work themselves out inevitably 
by the aid of the scale rule. I marveled at the magical 
little rule that enabled its user to construct on paper an 
accurate miniature of a large building. The rule even gave 
answers to mathematical problems in roof making, such as 
the pitch and length of rafters. When I was baffled by the 
mathematics of a stairway I tackled the problem graph- 
ically with the scale rule and made a stair plan. There was 
just so much space to be apportioned, and the rule appor- 
tioned it down to fractions of an inch. 

In order to get data on steel beams and reénforcement for 
a concrete floor I called at the offices of a large steel con- 
cern. The young men there politely gave me handbooks, 
circulars, prices and other information, but seemed to be 
quite void of engineering knowledge themselves. Even 
one man who was said to be an expert could not help me 
on a very simple matter. However, aided by a civil- 
engineer friend who had an office near by, I puzzled out a 
quantity of useful information from a handbook on steel 
beams. For a time my head was whirling with such terms 
as bending moments, radius of gyration and modulus of 
elasticity, but finally I gave up trying to understand them, 
consoling myself with the reflection that they probably 
didn’t mean much anyhow. 


‘ts 


* 


Concrete Blocks Ready to Lay on Foundation. 


These are Old and Ripe. 


Help From the Good Blueprint Man 


HEN I had finished my plans as far as I felt able I 

proudly took the pencil drawings to my friend the 
architect. I asked him to revise them if necessary and to 
make ink tracings on linen from which blueprints could be 
made. The architect asked me whether I knew what such 
a job would be worth. IsaidI didnot. ‘‘Thirty-five dol- 
lars,’ he replied. I departed, feeling that I needed the 
thirty-five dollars more than the architect did. Next I 
called at the office of a man who did blueprinting, showed 
him the drawings and told him my troubles. 

“You can’t get these passed by the building depart- 
ment,” was his first observation. 

“T am going to a wilderness,” I explained, ‘‘ where there 
is no building department.” 

The kindly blueprinter pondered a moment, then said he 
might possibly be able to fix me up. Did I know how to 
use India ink? No. Well, it was a dangerous fluid, but I 
could try. For a week I spent my evenings laboring to 
spread the treacherous and fast-drying ink over the pencil 
lines of seven scale drawings—ground plan, floor plan, four 
elevations and one stairway. On the whole I did not make 
so many blots as I expected. 

It was a joyous day when the kindly blueprint man 
showed me accurate and what seemed to me very pro- 
fessional looking copies of my homemade plans. 

For various reasons the plans as carried out in build- 
ing were changed in various details, but not essentially. 


Avoid Green Blocks 


The plans served their purpose as well 
as if they had been professionally per- 
fect and had cost'me a couple of hun- 
dred dollars. 
My expenditure for architecture was 
as follows: 
Drawing paper, scale rule, triangle, India 
ink, pencilaypens*s sneer. ston. pleao 
Blueprinting seven sets of plans at 35cents 2.45 
Three correspondence-school handbooks 
on building, plumbing and concrete 
work at 35 cents _1.05 
Dotalls ‘oct tevd tee, Rh oe ee $4.75 


The cheapness of my architectural 
work contrasts markedly with the ex- 
pense to which I was put in buying 
tools; but most of these I still have, 
and use constantly. When I was ready 
to buy my tools I drew up a list of what 
I thought necessary, compared the 
prices of a mail-order house with those 
of a city hardware store, and finally left 
it toa city salesman, to whom a friend 
had introduced me, to make the selec- 
tionforme. I believethe salesman gave 
me a square deal, and I had a consider- 
able discount below retail prices for 
buying in quantity. Here is asummary 
of tool cost, including an estimate of 
previous possessions: 


PPR, Carpenter’s tool chest, oak, two drawers $ 8.40 
Sundries for above and secondhand tools 4.20 
New tools, carpentering, plumbing, con- 
‘ i creting, and so forth, and supplies, in- 
er cluding 2 saws at $1.26; adz at $1.00; 
ea jack plane at $1.87; smooth plane at 
$0.91; 2 hammers, 2 squares, 50-foot 
steel tape at $2.70; 50-foot cloth tape 
at $0.80; 3 spirit levels, including 
mason’s 42-inch level at $1.50; drawknife, cold chisels, 
hatchet, wrecking bar, iron tamper, hoes, trowels, Stillson 
wrench, monkey wrench, files, metal drill at $2.50; metal saw 
blades, mattock, crowbar at $1.10; spade, steel wheelbarrow at 
$5.25; solder set, ballast fork, galvanized wire, bolts, calipers, 
clamps, glue pot, red lead, 100 pounds nails at $2.50; and so 
forth 
Extra tools $0.57, spading fork $0.75, secondhand short shovel 
$0.40, scythe $1.67 
3 ax handles $0.70; 2 sledge handles $0.50 
Tools previously owned, including brace and bits, wood chisels, 
sledge hammer, cross-cut two-man saw, long shovel, pick, wheel 
hoe, worth conservatively as secondhand 
Totales 08h tee... ER eae eee os $72.15 


With miserly care I wrapped the finer tools in cloth and 
packed them away in the carpenter’s chest, which I had 
painted inside and reénforced on the bottom and at the 
lower corners with strips of galvanized iron. 

April first saw our joyous pilgrimage from the bondage 
of a rented house to a land of promise where we should have 
our own home. Our household goods- 
were sent by an automobile van; we our- 
selves went by train, carrying the pre- 
cious architectural plans, circulars and 
samples of building material in a suit 
case. We had given up our original idea 
of camping out while we built, and had 
arranged to board at a private house not 
far from our building site. 

Thad resigned my city job so that I 
could devote myself entirely to the new 
enterprise. Several years of office work 
had left me in not the best condition of 
health, and I was looking forward to the 
prospect of three or four months of out- 
door life as though it had been a vaca- 
tion tour round the world. My good 
wife shared my enthusiasm and said she 
would help to lay up concrete blocks 
after she had devised a suitable costume 
for it. Our youngster was a little dis- 
consolate, because she was leaving her 
playmates behind; but she, too, soon 
found compensation in our new life. 

It was not an easy matter for any of 
us to adjust ourselves to exchanging a 
comfortable home for the cramped quar- 
ters and primitive arrangements of a 
country boarding house, and it was es- 
pecially hard for my wife and youngster. 
Ion myside was depressed by the thought 
that age and habit had enervated me; 
that I could not adapt myself to the 
simple life as I had done in the days of 
the Spanish War. But we consoled our- 
selves with the thought that within three 
or four months we should be living in 
our own house. I am glad we could not 
foresee how long it actually would take 
to build our home. 


Troweling Concrete Foundation Wall — Stones 
Were Laid in Form, Wet Mixture Cement and 
Sand Poured Over Them 


Ov, 


Mare! 


The first thing we did was to mark out the fo 
with stakes and double lines of cotton cord. 
neighbor offered to help me. His method was t 
long pieces of straight scantling at right angles, 
to the steel square, and let the cotton lines 1 
scantling. We used the scantling, starting with ii 
proving each corner. I was told afterward that 
way to square a foundation is to measure from 1 
six feet on one line and eight feet on the other, ar 
the distance between the two points measure té 
did not have any particular faith in this formul: 
clever wife—who had been to school more lately 
reminded me that the square on the hypote 
right-angled triangle is equal to the sum of the; 
the other two sides. 

Euclid said it, and so it must be true. Hoy 
scantling method served for the first operation 

Armed with an old ax and hatchet, my wife and 
the sod between the cotton lines, which were twe 
apart. At seven o’clock the next morning, whic 
than a week after our arrival, I had four Italia 
out the foundations. I was boss and also a labc 
wheelbarrow. We dumped all the earth towarc 
of the woods some seventy feet from the house si 
where the land was low. Three diggers kept t 
barrow men busy, for the ground was loam and 
hardly a stone in it. A pure cold wind which 
exhilarating than wine came from the blue hills of 
west. My lungs expanded with deep intakes | 
I was younger and happier at the wheelbarrow 1 
been for years at any other occupation. 


Laying the Foundations 


HE Italians who worked for me lived in a: 

near by and had regular jobs in the quart 
earned round $1.75 for a ten-hour day on regula 
I usually employed them on holidays and paid 
day. My whole experience with them was mos 
T learned that it was wrong to call them unskille 
for they were highly skilled in the arts of excavat 
breaking and dynamiting. I made friends wit 
them, and I owe not a little of the success of 
building to their helpful suggestions. They dis 
good turns, and only recently we had difficulty 
off Christmas presents of a chicken and a youn 

In less than three days the foundation tret 
dug. They consisted of a ditch almost two hu 
long, twenty inches wide and about three fee 
proceeded to fill the trenches with bowlders, br 
and cobbles that I had found lying on the gro 
woods and had collected with a single horse ston 
incredible amount of stone was needed for tho: 
and I feared we should never get enough. E 
stone we found on our land we cleaned up n 
neighbor’s stone piles. Large bowlders near the 
were blasted and broken up, and they seemed t 
in the trenches without making an impressio 
bottom \ 
rocks the 
three hun 
hundred p 
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MAMMA is so kind 
people that it takes 
5 all her time; and 
{ me used to peep in 
1 or from the stair 
ind be proud to see 
ind lovely, talkin’ to 
t friends ’bout the 
ver’ afternoon she’d 
din her kimono and 
kin the lib’ary, some- 
n’ breakfast over,her 
d hardly havin’ time 
p her stockin’ if it 
wn. And then the 
art folks who were 
ld begin droppin’ in 
ad Mamma would 
in one of her Jap- 
se gowns; and they 
beso happy plannin’ 
dbazaars and things 
or. 

) little a girl in those 
I hadn’t even gone 
the boardin’ school; 
nber Papa comin’ to 
one night after I was 
sayin’ we two would 
tter party than the 
stairs. 

mped up and began 
hair, and asked had 
tun into Mamma’s 
ra kimono, if it was 
2asmart fair. 

n’ doin’ in the ki- 
e,” he said; and, 
ne in a cover, he set 
knee and shook out 
er myshoulders. Then herolled up a brown paper 
ind called a servant. ‘Tell old knee breeches to 
ere!” he ordered; but the servant came back and 
utler was busy with the other party. 

‘me a minute, Florrie,”’ said Papa, and set me 
the big chair while he went down the hall. 

te right back, with the fat butler followin’ and 
_us. 

think up what’s needed for a party, Florrie,” 
‘me. ‘You never had one; so you must think 
n't overlook any bets. There’s plenty of time.” 
itler whispered that the party downstairs was 
it Papa smoked his cig’rette and grinned at me. 
| not fash’nable, but one couldn’t help noticin’ 
sht and strong he was, with bright gray eyes and 
‘e teeth. There was somethin’ about him that 
alittle, and I began orderin’ and orderin’-ever’- 
vuld think of to please him. At last I couldn’t 
nything more and he told the butler to have my 
‘ed in ten minutes. 

it up yourself, too, Major Gineral,” he said, 
any teeth showin’ that the butler stumbled out 


vhat makes you look at me so hard?” he asked, 
hoke rings; and I answered that he was so differ- 
anybody else Mamma and I knew. “To-night 
0’ you,” I told him. 

t’s me who is ’fraid 0’ you,” he splained. “Back 
wild days, when I was ridin’ the cattle trails or 
. the mountains at night, I’d see my little girl, 
’t come into the world yet at all; and she’d 
‘hair down over her shoulders and blink at me 
m eyes, and I wouldn’t dare move. Fact!” said 
ne night a wolf came and sat right across the 
fom me; and he knew I was watchin’ somethin’ 
in the dark, and he howled to himself.” 

7 Papa stopped talkin’, with a long, deep 


! Florrie,” he said after a while; “such tales 
you of me worse than aver.” But I shook my 


ber it all,” I told him. “TI saw the little fire 
d you sittin’ across from the wolf.” It puzzled 
sould have forgot about it for so long a time; and 
a, with his cig’rette gone out, wonderin’, too, 
P . 
ie party came up on trays we had it served on 
table wouldn’t have held all I ordered anyway. 
bbled and didn’t talk for a while. 
tere the wolf is now?” I asked him, and he 


} 
4 


Martha Looked Worried and Asked if I Didn’t Think That Sendin’ Away So Much Food Would Make 
Things Awful Scarce Here at Home 


I coaxed him to tell all about those old times, and he did; 
but I couldn’t ’member plain about anything but the first 
little fire. Then I fell asleep. 

Next mornin’, while we two were at breakfast, Mamma 
came in. . 

“Why, Ma’am,” said Papa, “you mustn’t be losin’ sleep 
like this.” 

She smiled and came up to him to shake hands; she 
always seemed kinder to him than to anybody when they 
met. And the reason she couldn’t sleep that day was 
’cause she was worryin’ about him. 

“You aren’t happy here,’’ she said, and they talked on 
quite a while. 

I ’member Mamma spoke about those mountains and 
cattle trails, and splained how Papa was a part of the 
picture—or paintin’ maybe it was—when she first saw him, 
while travelin’ out there. 

She held his hands and told how beaut’ful the meetin’ 
had been, and said the partin’ would be just as beaut’ful. 
Papa nodded and was very polite. He said if he stayed 
round this house he would make her and all the kind 
people cross, and the poor would not be ’tended to. 

Then all at once his eyes and teeth flashed out, and 
Mamma gave a little scream, tuggin’ at her hands; but he 
grinned and held her face to face. 

“T’ve got to leave this little girl with you, Ma’am,’’ he 
said; “but if she don’t get square deals I’ll know it, and 
I'll come down on you—’member!”’ 

He dropped Mamma’s hands and she stood lookin’ at 
him hard, with frownin’ eyes. Then she said to me: 

“The poor man doesn’t know any better; we must not 
be angry. Tell him ‘good-by,’ Florence.”’ 

He lifted me up by the arms and held me out before him, 
and I was ’fraid. 

“Do as Mamma tells you,” he said, ‘‘or I will come down 
on you too!” : 

Then he set me down and bowin’ to us both with a little 
laugh turned and went out. And he never came back. 

Of course I liked Papa; but there’s so much to think 
about when one grows up in the world, particular at a 
young ladies’ school, that I couldn’t think of him often. 
And at last he seemed to fade away and turn into one of 
the giants in storybooks—strong and fierce, but who have 
no set to move in, and are not smart people by any means. 

Mamma was so int’rested in me bein’ ’complished that 
we didn’t meet often. In the winter term I called some- 
times, and in the summer I went to the country with the 
botiny class. 

At home the kind people were all Red Crossers now, 
*cause the war was broken loose and it made wounded, 
pris’ners and refygees. One afternoon I heard them tell 
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each other ’bout La France 
and Beljum, and even the gen- 
tlemen dried their eyes with 
handkerchiefs. 

I did, too, with mine; andat 
school the French classwanted 
to scrape lint off their last 
summer frocks when I told 
*boutit. AndIunstitched one 
of the red bars on the sleeve 
of my blouse and sewed it on 
over the other to make a red 
cross. 

It seemed dreadful that the 
poor here were not all refygees 
and wounded, so I could bea 
nurse and tell the people at 
homeandMamma’boutit; but 
they were not, and so I wassad 
and, when I could, walked 
apart by myself, thinkin’ of it. 
I b’lieve the girls knew what 
fected me so, but the princ’- 
pal thought I was grindin’ at 
French. 

Instead of goin’ home one 
Saturday I went down and 
looked at the ships sailin’ out, 
and knew that some day soon 
Mamma and her friends, 
whose pictures had been in a 
paper standin’ on a deck, 
would be sendin’ out their 
shipload of nurses and food to 
the wounded. 

There was a boy down at 
the pier that afternoon; he 
must have been a strong boy, 
for, though he wasn’t much 
older and bigger than me, he 
unloaded heavy packages 
from a truck. Then the truck backed into an automobile 
and caught him between, so that he fell to the ground; and 
I heard the bones in his leg snap like a firecracker. 

It was my duty, like all Red Crossers, to crawl under the 
wagon and see if he was wounded; and he looked at me, 
raised on his elbow, with his face very white, except for 
the smears of dirt. 

The man in the auto, who was scared and worried, had 
the boy lifted inside to hurry to a hospittle; and I climbed 
in, too, and knelt down in the bottom to hold the broken 
leg stretched out on the seat. 

Somebody said I must be the boy’s sister, though they 
might have noticed the cross on my arm and said I was 
givin’ first aid. Anyway, we was gone before I could 
splain, and at the hospittle the boy was carried inside, with 
me followin’; the auto man didn’t wait a minute, though. 

The boy was laid on a cot and, ever’body else bein’ busy 
in the hospittle, I was the only nurse there for a minute. 

“Don’t it hurt very bad?” I asked; for he hadn’t 
cried any. 

“Naw!”’ he answered, frownin’, and turned his face to 
the wall. But I smoothed the pillow a little; and, havin’ 
heard the Red Crossers tell how some wounded went into 
a fever and fought against bein’ treated, I just touched his 
hand, which was clinched as hard as stone. Just then the 
doctor came up. 

The boy raised on his elbow; he was very wild-lookin’, 
with his black hair all wet and matted over his forehead. 

“The leg’s broke, Doe. Are you goin’ to dope me?”’ he 
asked. 

When the doctor nodded the boy said to me: 

“Come here, Sis. You’ll let me speak to her a minute, 
won’t you, Doc?”’ 

The doctor nodded again and went away to make ready 
the leg settin’, I guess; and the boy said: 

“Sis, help me turn over a little.’ 

I did, and he went through his pockets; then, givin’ me 
some money and a piece of paper, he said: 

Count it.” 

The money was eight dollars and sixty cents. 

“T know better’n to take dope with that much on me,” 
he whispered; “anybody might frisk me. Loidy,’’ he said, 
his eyes growing bigger and bigger as he strained up on the 
pillow, ‘‘for heaven’s sake, be honest!’’ Then he fainted, 
without cryin’ a tear. 

The other nurses and the doctor took him away, and 
nobody had noticed my red cross; so I looked at the piece 
of paper, which had writin’ on it—“ Martha Connor,” and a 
street number. The wounded had sent his money home as 
a keepsake, like the dyin’ soldiers in the battle; and it was 
nice of him to make me the messinger. 
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The street was strange to me; so I went out and asked 
policemen and car conductors till I found it in a terrible 
noisy, smelly neighborhood. And the house of Martha was 
dingy, with tumbledown stairs. 

A woman who sat on a fire escape at the end of a hall, 
with a pail of beer on her lap, answered my questions. 

““Marthy Connor—is she not a drinkin’ lady?” 

I didn’t believe she was; so the woman told me to listen 
at all the doors till I found one where there wasn’t any 
sound of a good time being had inside, and I did. 

At the last door of the hall, under the roof, ever’thing 
was much quieter than anywhere else in the house, except 
for a tiny little song, and feet skippin’ quick and soft as a 
bird’s; so I knocked here and the door opened in a flash. 

A queer little girl, with one shoulder which kept saggin’ 
down, bowed and said: 

“Do come in; ’tain’t ever’ day we have comp’ny. My! 
It’s so high up here, and so dark on them stairs, I don’t 
blame people,” she talked right on, pullin’ me up a chair. 

Her name was Martha Connor; and she hoped I hadn’t 
madea mistake, ’causeshe’d beenspectin’ a caller for so long. 

There was one little room, and 
another which was littler, anda 
cunning window, with one pane, 
through which I could see a 
steeple. I never saw saucepans 
twinkle like the ones hung in a 
corner, and the boards of the floor 
were scrubbed as white as snow. 

A baby boy crawled out of the 
littleroom and Marthamadehim 
stand up and bow; then he laid 
down on his stummick to watch 
me. 

“John ain’t used to visitors,” 
Martha said; “‘but when I wasa 
young un, and we lived in Coly- 
rado, strangers called in to make 
theirselves at home any time 
at alle” 

She opened her eyes wide and 
told me, as a secret, I think: 

“Pa and Ma brought us all 
here to git edycated; now ever’- 
body’s died off but us four chil- 


dren. Robber Henry goes to 
published school; he’s only 
eight!”’ 


I couldn’t help but be in- 
t’rested; it was just like a little 
play fam’ly in a toy attic. 

“Why, it’s just lots of fun to 
be poor!” I said; and Martha 
nodded till her hair fell into her 
eyes—she was so glad I was 
entertained. 

Another boy came in from the 
hall; he was Robber Henry, and 
asked: 

“Do you think I look like an 
angel?” 

The teacher had told him so 
once, and it was true; he had 
the loveliest brown hair and eyes, 
withlong lashes, and pink cheeks. 

Martha blushed to have him ask me about it, but she 
was very proud; John, though, was scowlin’ and crowdin’ 
into a corner. 

Robber Henry talked very cool and plain. 

“You are a lady; you are not like Martha,” he said. 
“What do you come here for?”’ 

Then I remembered and showed Martha the badge on 
my arm. 

“T am a Red Crosser from the wounded,”’ I told her, not 
to keep her suspended; and I gave her the keepsake. 

She took the money, lookin’ down and thinkin’, and then 
laid it on the table. I saw Robber Henry put it in his 
pocket and go out. A man on the street afterward took it 
away from him. Martha said to herself, so low I could 
hardly hear: 

“Oh, Joe!” 
Redcrossie.”’ 

So I told her; and she walked over to the little window, 
lookin’ out at the city. The room was very still and I 
began listenin’ to somethin’ I’d never heard before—the 
wildest, strangest sound, which was like singin’, only it was 
not singin’. It was all the noises and voices of all the 
streets, which I’d always heard close by one at a time 
without noticin’. Now they all rose up to the sky together, 
in one big howl. 

“T ain’t ’fraid,”’ Martha said, comin’ back to me. 

“Of course not; there’s nothin’ for you to be ’fraid of,” 
I answered. Pretty soon Joe’s leg would get well and he 
would come home. 

Martha looked at me and seemed listenin’ to the howl. 
Her face was little and brown, and her eyes sharp gray; 
her red hair was not long or done up in fashion. I won- 
dered why she didn’t wear a little gray house frock and 


Then she looked up. ‘Tell me, please, 


slippers; she wasn’t pretty, but they would have been more 
becomin’ than the fuzzy black dress, which was long and 
like a grown-up woman wears. 

“Thank the Lord, I ain’t raid of ’em!”’ she said, 
nodding. 

Then she wanted to go right away to my hospittle to see 
Joe, and I splained that I wasn’t a reg’lar nurse yet while 
she was makin’ John ready and pinnin’ on her hat. It was 
a straw, though this was the fall season. 

Martha was s’prised that Robber Henry had gone out 
with the keepsake money, and looked out the window for 
him a minute. Then she was ready to go. Her lips were 
pressed tight together; she walked along, steppin’ hard 
down instead of skippin’. I noticed that her shoulder 
didn’t sag a bit. She didn’t say anythin’ ’bout Robber 
Henry; anyhow, little boys will get into mischief, which 
don’t do nobody any harm. I left her at the hospittle 
door, ’cause I had to hurry back to the seminerry. And 
she said, ‘“Thank you, Redcrossie, so much!’ and kissed 
me on the mouth. It was bad manners in the street, but 
one can’t be a nurse just in one’s own set. 


**? Only Treated Him Like You Did; But it Wounded Him. And Then I Tried to Forget Him — Like You Did”’ 


At school I didn’t darst tell of what had happened— 
they’d never let me go out again by myself—but I hinted, 
and some of the girls were crazy to know; many others 
thought I was a liar when I wouldn’t ’fess all. Red 
Crossers must deny themselves a lot; so I denied the truth. 

A week passed by and I called at home, where Mamma’s 
set were havin’ a bridge party and tellin’ about the poor 
soldiers. The ladies who were goin’ as nurses spoke so 
sweet about their dressmakers who were slow in gettin’ 
their uniforms made. The fashion in nurse uniforms is 
plain, but they could wear other things, too, which would 
please the wounded on the battlegrounds that they would 
attend. 

Mamma said the ship was sailin’ soon, loaded with 
refygee’s food, and doctors and nurses for the dead and 
dyin’, and ever’body clapped their hands; and for a while 
they were more int’rested than in the bridge. 

No one could suspect that I had been a nurse for the 
wounded and they paid me no notice; so I didn’t stay long 
and went down to Martha’s instead. 

There was no answer to my knock; but I heard some- 
body inside and opened the door. Only John was there, 
sittin’ on the floor of the toyhouse attic, sucking his thumb; 
but Martha came right after that, carryin’ a heap of 
waistcoats on her shoulder. She was so glad to have me 
call, and asked did I mind her sewing on the vests; and 
J learned that my wounded was doing nice at the hospittle. 

Robber Henry came in and asked for somethin’ to eat, 
but he wouldn’t take a piece of bread. 

“Why don’t we have cookies any more, 
somethin’ besides bread and meat?” 

I didn’t blame him for being cross over Martha’s neg- 
leck; and when I went there the next week he was crosser 


” he asked, “‘or 
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furs. This time he said: 

““Why don’t we have meat any more?” 

Martha, who was not sewin’ that day, blushe 
and redder; and then she showed me, by figge 
tablet, that they spent two dollars and eighty-five 
a week. 

“T b’lieve there’s so little food any more, sl 
what makes it cost so dear,” she said. Bet 

I knew better than that, though, and told 
whole great ship they were loadin’ down with fo 
La France and Beljum. Her eyes were round and 
Robber Henry listened, with both hands on m 
b’lieve even John understood, for he sucked ti 
loud as anything. a 

“So that shows there must be lots of food,” I told 
“and you haven’t looked in the right stores.” 

Robber Henry said: 

“We haven’t got any money.” 

Martha splained, though, that she had the 
some more vests to sew on next day and th 

plenty. She promise 
round for thestorest 
of food, and I went ba 

I kept thinkin’ tha 
have given them somi 
I had only three dolls 
for pocket money and 
to buy a dear little ; 
purse. All the girls | 

Still I kept thinkin’ 
Connors till the next 
when I called at hom 
was at the pier and rea 
andsomemoremone 
to buy the food; b 
Crossers all told each: 

“Don’t we give tim 
tion, and don’t we 
nurse?” It was an out 
pect them to give m 

After that I felt allr 
the gold-mesh purse, 
I shouldn’t be spect 
money. The Red Cre 
all going down to loo 
ship and took me a 
slipped away prettysoe¢ 
duty and ask’ bout my 

Martha cried out: 

“Oh, here’s Rederos 
which I liked. ; 

I told ’bout the shi 
was sewin’ hard; 
Henry, who’d been eryi 
tuggin’ at her. 

“Why don’t we m¢ 
Beljum?’’ heasked. “Hy 
keeps movin’ but us!” 

Martha didn’t 
She looked worried 
I didn’t think that se 
so much food would m 
awful scarce here at hoi 
didn’t believe it would. 

“Let’s go look at the ship,’ Robber Henry ke] 
and so I took ’em all down on the street car, and 
perfeckly still, lookin’ at it. I pointed out the 
on the flag, which was the same as on my arm. 

“T’m goin’ away on the ship,” said Robber Henry 
Martha held him in her arms. 

She had to promise him a lot of things to ¢ 
him on shore; and then he led the way back 
to make sure the stores hadn’t all been emptied 
the ship. : 

It was that afternoon when I got such a shod 
walked round the little park where the semine TY is 
street lamps had already been lighted and a cold mi 
blowin’ from the bay; not many people were about 
I noticed a man, who stood still in the street bet0 
seminerry, looking up at it. 

Somethin’ made me stop and we stared at each | 

“Do you ’member me, Florrie?’”’ he as | wi 
moving. 

“Yes,’”’ I answered, so faint I could hardly % 

“I'll go in for a minute with you,” he said; 4 
waited in the hall till the principal came and h 
interduced. Then we went into the reception room. 

It was all so strange; I hardly knew how to act t 
him. We’d shook hands already, and now I took 
and he stood near me with his hands in his pockets. 

“You’re growin’ up all right,” he said; “ straigh 
healthy. Let’s see, you’re twelve years old; it’s bee 
years since we parted.” 

He had a strong, rough look; his clothes were not’ 
and his face and hands were dark-tanned. 

““How’s Ma?” he asked. 

“You mean Mamma?”’ I said. 


than ever, and quarreled while I showed “| 


ans 


“She is welle” 


€ 
= 


k out a tobacco sack and brown papers and rolled 

e, and I was seared; but he didn’t light it—only 

tween his fingers. 

tis she now?” he asked; and I answered: 

d Crosser.”’ 

ew back his head and laughed. 

‘ht have guessed it,’’ he said; and I blushed. 
one,’ I told him, and showed the badge on 


pped laughin’, with a kind of sigh. 

too!” he said. ‘‘Florrie, I b’lieve you’re ’fraid of 

went on. 

vt that,’ I splained. ‘I don’t know how to 
” 


see!’’ he said, thinkin’. “You mean you want to 
proper manner with a Pa you haven’t met lately. 
ist be some rule for it. Now what do you s’pose 
the other Red Crossers would do in your place?” 
vould be kind to him, of course; so I said I would 
20. He whistled a while to himself very softly. 
Red Crossers don’t aim to wound anybody your- 
» you?” he asked. 

10,” I told him; “we nurse and heal wounded 


‘e satisfied that you’ve met me in the right way, 
proper manner?” 

*t sure of this; somehow I was bothered as he 
» his hat. But he was so big and rough looking 
;I must know best about manners. So I nodded: 


yped still for a second. 

don’t happen to ’member—way back yonder— 
partic’lar about me? Anythin’ to make your 
ip, you know; do you, Florrie?”’ 

my head; and he said, very soft for so big a man: 
tht, Florrie; never mind. Of course you couldn’t.” 
takin’ hands he went away. That night I counted 
scket money and found I had enough to buy the 
1 purse. 

out and bought it Tuesday afternoon. Somehow 
to show it to Martha; and I liked to hear her call 
crossie.”’ 

vas nobody home, though, when I got there—not 
1. The door was locked fast. I was dis’ pointed 
ya little; and, ’memberin’ the ship was to sail 
I thought: : 

ve run off down there to watch it go—that’s 
ve done.” 

lown too. And, back from the pier, Isaw Martha 
hn by the hand and wavin’ her handkerchief at 
ip out in the bay; but when she turned her face 
tuld see it was different from the faces of all other 
10 wave to ships and travelers—so white and 
nd drawn into hard little wrinkles. 

”s Robber Henry?’ I asked. 

ight her breath twice and then answered that he 


me down early in the mornin’,” she said. “Rob- 
‘eried all night. There was a sailorman sittin’ on 
he side of the pier. So I told him about us and 
obber Henry would be welcome. I hate to be 
t I was, for him—he’s so awful little! 


“Robber Henry looked just like an angel 
at the sailorman, who said: ‘God bless you! 
I’m goin’ on that ship, and I ain’t been a 
snuggler for nothin’.’ 

“So hesnuggled Robber Henryon board,” 
said Martha; ‘snuggled him under his over- 
coat; and he’s goin’ to 
feed him to bust! It’s 
grand!”’ she whispered, 
and watched the ship, 
with her face drawn up 
so queer. 

I showed her my gold- 
mesh purse. 

“Tt tookallmy pocket 
money for five weeks,”’ 
I said. While she held 
it, and wondered to find 
gold so soft and meshy, 
I told her: “Ifit hadn’t 
been that one must have 
such things I’d have : 
given Robber Henry the ¥ a. ae 
money, instead, on the .. ‘ “ ‘ 
day he wanted some.” SIE E29 Le 

“Oh, you could have!”’ 
she said right out. “And he wouldn’t have had to sail 
away.” Martha said this and then blushed, as if shamed. 

Somehow I didn’t like her sayin’ that at all. 

“Of course you know that Red Crossers aren’t spected 
to give their money—at all,” I told her. “It’s their duty 
to help poor and wounded—other ways; but it was my 
money and I just tdld you one must have such things as 
gold meshers.”’ 

She looked at me, with eyes growin’ bigger and her hand 
pressed to her chest... Then she was crying. 

“What’s the matter?” I scolded. 

“Tm ’fraid!”’ she said. 

“Well, cryin’ won’t help you.” 

But Martha wasn’t ’fraid for herself or John, or Joe or 
Robber Henry. She was ’fraid for me. It was just impi- 
dint; I couldn’t stand it. I had nothin’ to be ’fraid of, 
and she knew it. 

“One would think I was a cast-out waif!’ I told her, and 
marched off and left ’em; the wind was awful cold there, 
anyhow, blowin’ right through my furs. 

That night, while lyin’ awake, I made up my mind.to 
forget all about such unthankful people as the Connors. 

Who would have had an idea that, when down at the 
pier that afternoon, I had been watchin’ the very ship that 
was carryin’ Mamma.abroad? But so it was. Next 
mornin’ I got a hasty letter by our butler splainin’ that at 
the last minute she had been plead over by friends and 
couldn’t resist the call of duty. 

She was goin’ to nurse on the battlefields; and she was 
so thoughtful of me, sayin’ I was to stay at the school, and 
the butler, who had the key, would let me in at home if I 
wished anything. The other servants had been dismissed. 

The butler wished to go out of town over the holidays; 
so I took the key, sayin’ I would get the princ’pal to go 
with me if I wanted anythin’. But I didn’t take her, or tell 
anybody that Mamma had gone; and when Christmas 
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“I Told Him About Us and Asked if Robber Henry Would be Weicome”’ 
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oie “I Know Better’n to Take 
Dope With That Much on Me,’ He 
Whispered; ‘“‘Anybody Might Frisk Me’ 


came I left the seminerry, with lots of merry wishes, same 
as all the other girls whose mammas were to have them 

home for Christmas. 

I went home and unlocked the door. The house seemed 
as hollow as ruins, and when I spoke out loud the words 
went round in an echo. I had the strangest Christmas— 
servin’ my own dinner from the tinned things and a loaf of 
dry bread left in the kitchen. That was the only warm 
room, and:I piled up some cushions before the gas range, 
where I made myself cozy and read Mamma’s letter again. 

I was like a princess alone in her castle; her story was in 
a nursery book there at home, which I hunted up and read 
over again. There were some fairy poor in the book, too, 
which made me remember Martha and her brothers in the 
attic the first time I called there. If they hadn’t been so 
unthankful I might have called again. 

The next day was a very long, dark one, and I ate what 
I could of the tinned things and dry bread, and wondered 
what my school friends were doin’ at home. 

Late in the afternoon the doorbell rang out, shrill and 
long. I listened in the hall for voices beyond the door, but 
no one spoke. Then, after another ring, I heard a key 
being tried in the lock, and stood back, a little frightened, 
in the shadow of the stairs. 

It was Papa who came in, and after a minute he called: 

“Nobody home?”’ 

Of course only echo answered and he went into the 
drawin’ room where, after a while, footsteps showed that 
he was just walkin’ up and down. Through a loop in the 
curtains I saw him, with a letter in his hand, under the 
light he’d turned on. It was Mamma’s letter splainin’ 
that duty had called her. I’d left it lyin’ on the table; and 
then, after readin’ it, he put it back. 

I can’t tell why I watched instead of going out to meet 
him. He spoke aloud: 

“So Ma’s gone! Well, I hadn’t much to say to her any- 
how.”’ He looked round the room and spoke my name— 
“Florrie!’”” Then, after thinkin’ a moment, he said, very 
quiet: “I’m glad you'll never know of the wound you 
gave—little Red Crosser!”’ 

After he’d gone away without seein’ me I sat thinkin’ 
about his wound. He was very strong, but his eyes had 
been cast down a moment and his voice had made me want 
to cry out—a great, fierce ery—in answer. 

“How could I wound him?” I thought. “And why did 
I want to cry out?” 

The day got darker and I sat in the kitchen, over the 
fire, listenin’; for I could hear a great ery through the 
empty house. I was still, but I heard the ery. 

Then I remembered, faint-and far away, that Papa had 
sat by his little fire on the cattle trails and seen my face out 
in the dark; and the wolf had sat down ’cross from him. 
I had seen them both. 

“That is the wolf's ery through the house,” I thought; 
but it seemed to come from me. 

I tried to see Papa out in the dark as he had seen me, but 
I couldn’t ’member his face. I knew his eyes and hair and 
mouth, and yet when the face came it was not his. I was 
troubled, because I could member ever’ one exactly—’cept 
him, and the face which ought to have been his was strange. 

It seemed that there had always been somethin’ about 
him I had never noticed, and this troubled me. And, after 
a while, I thought: 

“There must be other things in other people, too, which 
I never have noticed.’’ Maybe I hadn’t cared to. 

‘ The strange face, with Papa’s hair and eyes and mouth, 
was still floatin’ there in the dark; so I put on my hat and 
cloak and went out. It was late in the evenin’ when I got 
to Martha’s. She had been sewin’ by a candle, but put 
away the vests and needle after I came, and said: 

“I’m so happy you came and we can have a gossip!” 

(Continued on Page 49) 
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“The Saloons Had Obtained a Tremendous Hold on Our Force 


and it Was Plain That Drastic Measures Were Required’’ 


HE heartless employer who fires with gusto and takes 
[Mesos satisfaction in separating a worker from the 

pay roll is confined to movie films and the misguided 
efforts of fictional sob artists. In real life there is no such 
monster. His species is extinct. There is not an authentic 
specimen now in captivity. 

Of all the duties of the business executive that of firing 
help is undoubtedly the most generally dreaded and most 
heartily despised. It is a function that can afford no pleas- 
ure to any human being having instincts more kindly than 
those of a Moro head-hunter. Beyond question, here is 
more than a hint as to why execution in this specialty is 
generally so faulty and hesitating, and why its principles 
are so undetermined and so seldom understood; but firing 
has to be done—even in the most highly favored industrial 
families—and a closer inquiry into its forbidding facts may 
not unreasonably be expected to disclose principles by which 
its operation may be more tempered with intelligence. 

Probably no business executive of to-day ever discharges 
a man against whom he has no personal grudge without 
devoutly wishing that the art of hiring had been developed, 
at least in this case, to an accuracy which—barring the 
unhappy exigencies of general business conditions—would 
eliminate altogether the grim function of firing. Undoubt- 
edly better hiring is the most dependable preventive of 
individual firing. At best, skill in firing is a negative 
virtue, ‘more honored in the breach than the observance,” 
and most exercised when its effects are most unhappy. 


Buying Reserved Seats on the Pay Roll 


PERIOD of general business depression, when the best 

of men can be kept in their places only by the most 

adroit management, and when wholesale firing is the pre- 

vailing fashion, brings every employer up against this forbid- 

ding problem with thesharp spur of necessity. Such aman, 

the head of a two-million-dollar corporation in the West, 
recently made this confession: 

“The first boom of the cannons on the battlefields of 
Europe served notice on me that I must face the task of 
trimming our force until I cut close to the quick. As I had 
taken care of myself and fought my own way from the 
time I left home, early in my teens, until I was able to 
establish a business of my own, I was thoroughly acquainted 
with the sinking feeling that a man gets in the pit of his 
stomach when he receives notice of his separation from the 
pay roll. Several acute personal experiences rose before me 
as I settled myself to the unpleasant task of cutting down 
our force of employees. These memories made me wince; 
but the job had to be done, and done quickly. 

“‘Tn all good conscience I can say that I was never fired 
because I was a drone or did not produce: As this reflec- 
tion came to me I decided I would first go over my pay roll 
with a view to separating the real producers from those 
who had held their positions through prosperous times on 
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a basis other than that of definite and tangible produc- 
tion. In other words, my first effort in the work of 
elimination was to spy out the dead timber. As my 
eye traveled over the pay roll, with this point clearly in 
mind, I experienced a distinct shock, but one that made 
the future brighter and made the job in hand appear 
altogether less difficult. What a revelation that pay 
roll was as I looked at it through the eyes of a man who 
must cut it mercilessly in order to protect the very 
life of hisenterprise! Inthat payroll was written almost 
the whole history of the foundation of the business. 

““The business executive who cannot read in his pay 
roll the history of the financial foundations of his enter- 
prise is fortunate. The manner in which my capital 
was brought together, and the sharp financial corners I 
had been obliged to turn from time to time, when forced 
to interest more capital, were all brought vividly before 
me by the perusal of this pay roll. Near the head of the 
list stood the name of a friend who had started} the 
capital stock subscription with one hundred thousand 
dollars. Irecalled the glow of gratitude I had felt when 
he wrote his name on that subscription list and set those 
figures opposite his signature... This emotion was not 
permitted to fade into an afterglow before he delicately 
intimated that, though he had retired from active busi- 
ness with enough income to keep him comfortable for 
the remainder of his life, he had tired of total inaction 
and had reached the decision that it would be pleasant 
to have a connection that would give him agreeable 
occupation, in which his business experience, judgment 
and standing would count for something. 

“Of course he had me there! His delicate suggestion 
was a sight draft on my gratitude for starting my cap- 
ital stock subscription that I could not allow to go to 
protest. He was frank enough to give me to understand 
that he was not looking for a position in which he would 
be expected to overwork himself, keep arduous hours, 

or to give exacting attention to details. We agreed on a 
salary that was moderate enough, considering the dignity of 
the official title selected. He closed the incident by obsery- 
ing that it was entirely natural he should wish to have an 
active insight into any business in which he made so heavy 
an investment at its inception. I cheerfully admitted this 
and consoled myself with the reflection that I was in great 
luck to get so big a bunch of capital, and that it would 
probably be easy enough to eliminate this man from the 
salary list sometime in the future, when it proved to be a 
burden to carry him. 

“Undoubtedly—in spite of my friend’s warning intima- 
tion that he was not looking for a position which involved 
real work—I nourished a lurking suspicion that he would 
somehow be worth the salary I had agreed to pay him. 
Then I consoled myself with the reflection that his interest 
and position in the enterprise would help to attract his 
friends. This would be a consideration with me, for my 
company was located in a section where it must be 
financed along the line of personal acquaintance, 
and the capital required was large for that region. 
My hopes of what his influence would accomplish 
for the list of stock subscriptions were not wholly 
disappointed. Some of his friends and relatives did 
come forward with moderate amounts; butasIlook 
back over the list I am convinced he must have 
told each one of them that the best way to make 
sure of a quick return on the investment was to 
insist on a position. Anyhow, they did insist and 
I did not feel in a position to turn them down 
just then. 

“Independent of this group of investors and 
position-holders, several others who bought sub- 
stantial amounts of stock worked the same game. 
When the stock was fully subscribed and the enter- 
prise was put into active operation, I lost sight of 
my original determination to see to it that these 
employees who had bought their positions earned 
their salaries. From the start the enterprise was so 
successful and made money so rapidly that there 
seemed to be no real excuse for letting out anybody. 
And, as this prosperity continued, those who had 
bought reserved seats in the pay-roll row became 
more and more firmly attached to their reservations. 

““Once, when there was a dull period, I took a notion to 
make a little investigation as to the amount of actual work 
these shareholding employees were doing in comparison 
with the returns rendered by the other employees who 
were just plain hired hands. I found that their work was 
generally in an inverse ratio to the size of their stock- 
holdings. 

** Another curious fact revealed by this investigation was 
that certain employees, who had come to us on their merits 
and without any hope of ever owning stock in the company, 
had been greatly stimulated by being permitted to buy 
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a few shares with their earnings. In a word, there w 
escape from the conclusion that the man who buys a 
tion as a stock bonus makes a poor servant of an e 
prise, while the man who starts at the other end and 
his position as a means of buying a little stock is the 
servant an employer can have on his pay roll. It i 
the approach, in the mental attitude. 

“T had just begun to screw up my courage fe 
campaign when there was a sudden change for f] 
in business conditions and I excused my procera 
on the ground that I was too busy with more ir 
matters to attend to it then, and that I did not 
disturb the atmosphere by the stir-up that wo 
such a pruning of the pay roll. 

“The fact is I allowed things to drift as t¢ 
simply because I dreaded the disagreeableness 
ough elimination of dead timber. It was not good bus 
and I knew it; but when business is good the men 
head of enterprises temporize and tolerate a oe 
things that, in a more or less indefinite way, they | 
should be remedied. Like me, they leave firing ‘se 
long as they can.’ 


The Art of Making Men Fire Themselve 


OWEVER, when the Belgian alarm clock 
and the big guns began to bark I knew th 
laying the ax to the dead timber, and to some tha’ 
quite dead, had come. First, I called in the man 
started the subscription list with a hundred 
dollars and put the question to him bluntly: 
“Which would you rather lose—your salary o1 
investment?’ 
“He replied: 
“My salary, of course; but —— 
“Then I demonstrated to him in plain figures 
was no ‘but’ inthe problem. He saw the point, 
that he had been carried on the pay roll as long 
any right to expect, and that if any of his friends: 
into the company at his suggestion, and who hele 
positions, balked at a separation from the pay 
would back me with the force of his own volunta 
tion and all the moral support he could bring to b 
he did. The emergency was placed in the same w 
every holder of a reserved seat. Nearly all of t 
brought to see that their investment and the pro 
the company must be protected, and so they , 
selves by timely resignations. Two or three whe 
do this were discharged. 


roll housecleaning. I would be ashamed to say h 
thousand dollars we shaved from the pay roll. 
big sum. And the beauty of it is we have a wor 
left that can get just as good results as before t 
was done. Besides, there is a different spirit in tl 


of dividing 
encumbr 
drones. Yo 


the ties of blood bound them so cone to thal 
they did not need to hustle. Altogether, I have St 
shedding tears over the depression of business caused 
great European war and other things; in fact I 
concluded that such periods are providential 
pulsory opportunities for just the kind of hous 
campaign I have put through. 
“Of course if the depression is so severe that it ¢ 
the discharge of good workers, then the occasion 
regretted; but there can be no doubt of the faci 
good for the general business health—in the long? 


Lae Have Been Violently Opened to the Fact That 
stusiness is Suffering From a Bad Case of Fatty 
eration of the Pay Roll’’ 


Mave employers occasionally forced into the firing 
/9 not believe any man hates to hand out a blue 
jmore than I-do—it is a job that always makes me 
jut I feel that Iam a better executive and a fairer 
| because of my experience in trimming out the 
1) 
chy with this man’s viewpoint will not be con- 
she hundreds of executives whose ships of enter- 
> been allowed to collect a heavy load of pay-roll 
; it will be appreciated as well by employees who 
to furnish the real motive power that propelled 
is with their clogging handicaps. 

rangle of the firing problem as revealed by the 
f tight times is brought to light by the experience 
tad of a great manufacturing concern having 
and factories in many towns and cities. Because 
‘of this corporation, which is capitalized for many 
jllars, it is not carrying so heavy a load of men 
secured salary berths as a stock bonus. This 
{so small as to be practically negligible. 


ssons Learned on the Firing Line 


'N as the necessity for retrenchment became evi- 
a series of economy meetings was held. Here all 
; executives and the heads of the various plants 
‘iscussed means of elimination that would enable 
gement still to keep the wheels turning and to 
‘ued employment to those most in need of it— 
vorkers, the skilled mechanics, and the office men 
alaries, who did work that could not be dispensed 
‘identally each 
‘as confined to 
sion of asingle, 
bject. 
mple, one ses- 
‘evoted to cor- 
ce. Theresult 
rticular meet- 
the discovery 
2 Was an im- 
‘ume of over- 
dunnecessary 
‘lence, particu- 
aternal corre- 
@ exchanged 
the various 
‘the organiza- 
vas found that 
orce generally 
ed on a high- 
perity basis, 
the slightest 
in business— 
ening whichis 
‘come in any 
2 the volume 
1 the season— 
1inemployees 
) necessity of 
pr inventing 
turally this led 
verlapping 


*It Was Evident He Had Formed Acquaintances 
That Exercised an Undesirable Influence on Him 


It was finally determined that forty per cent of the 
internal correspondence could be cut out without any 
damage to completeness of records or to the prompt trans- 
action of business. The result was a decided simplification 
of all classes of correspondence and particularly of internal 
communications. Of course this carried with it the dis- 
charge of the least competent of those on the correspond- 
ence staff—the shirkers and the clock-watchers. Though 
this purging has been unpleasant it has certainly been 
wholesome; and it has been extended to all departments. 
The head of this institution stated to one of his subordi- 
nates substantially this: 

“At first I felt that this slump in business was an awful 
calamity. I thought of our thousands of employees, and 
the idea of cutting any of them off the pay roll was very 
distasteful. Now I see the situation in a different light. 
My eyes have been violently opened to the fact that this 
business is suffering from a bad case of fatty degeneration 
of the pay roll. This is an economic dis- 
ease that is equally fatal to employer and 
employee unless it is checked in its earlier 
stages. So faras the employee is concerned 
this is undoubtedly the most deceptive 
disease known to the body of business; 
for, instead of producing discomfort, it 
provokes sensations of the most agreeable 
sort. Onesymptom by which theemployer 
may know that it has fastened on his pay 
roll is the faet that his employees—or 
some of them—will boastfully describe 
their jobs as snaps. 

“Why is this malady as fatal to the 
employee as to the employer? Because 
it unfits him for giving an honest return 
for his wage or salary; because it runs 
him at low speed and vitiates both his 
productive power and his natural devel- 
opment as a useful worker; it induces a 
lethargy, asubtle disintegration of energy 
and of ethical fiber, which creeps on even 
a good man without his knowledge or 
consent. Itisa highly contagious malady 
and spreads through an organization like 
the measles. It is mainly caused by eat- 
ing at the table of Prosperity and is also 
induced by a mistaken soft-heartedness on 
the part of employers who have an acute 
dread of applying the firing iron, which is 
the only known cure for the disease. 

“Every employer whois really human— 
and most of us are—and who has himself 
been an employee, hesitates to use thisremedy. Personally 
I amaconstitutional hesitater on this line; but when I find 
that fatty degeneration of the pay roll is threatening not 
only the industry itself but also the continued employment 
of the faithful and efficient wageworkers, who earn their 
money, who are loyal and industrious, and who have 
cultivated a keener eye for good workmanship than for the 
clock, then there is no choice—I know it is time to fire. 

“That’s just what we are going to do all along the line. 
When we get through we shall have an organization that is 
nearer to economic soundness than it has ever been before. 
When we enter into another period of booming prosperity 
we shall be in better shape to make fewer mistakes in hir- 
ing because we have learned valuable lessons on the firing 
line. The tendency of intelligent firing is 
to provide richer rewards for those who 
are really worth hiring and cannot be fired 
without loss to the organization.” 

The systematic caution that one of the 
largest manufacturing corporations in the 
country uses in firing help is a vivid object 
lesson in corporate humanitarianism and 
a practical recognition of the fact that 
a fired employee generally represents an 
economic waste. In effect the policy of this 
great concern may be put into these words: 
“Sending a unit of our pay roll to the 
scrapheap costs money; it involves the 
sacrifice of an investment that should not 
be resorted to until a reasonable effort has 
been made to fit the man into a place in 
the organization where he will make good.” 

Restraint is the watchword of all who 
have the power to increase or diminish the 
pay roll in this great industry. Because it 
is one of the most thoroughly codrdinated 
concerns in America, it is fair to select one 
department as a type of the others in 
reference to the methods by Which an em- 
ployee may eliminate himself from the 
pay roll and the persistence with which the 
management strives to prevent his progress 
in the direction of thescrapheap. The sales 
department affords an interesting example 
of this systematic determination to prevent 
the sacrifice of human material in which 
the company has made an investment. 


“The Employer Should Never Fail to Recognize 
That He Has a Man to Deal With’’ 
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A telegraph operator employed by the concern aspired 
to become a salesman and was given a chance to solicit the 
smaller dealers not regularly visited by the salesman for 
that territory. In the field of salesmanship this young 
man was assigned a task parallel to that of the boy who, in 
the hayfield, is given the job of “raking after.”’ He made 
a fair showing and, a little later, was given a larger and a 
special field, which included a provincial Western city of 
no small importance. This territory called for a first-class 
man; it offered the young salesman a big opportunity for 
rapid development. For a time it appeared that he was 
going to measure up to the opportunity. Then his ther- 
mometer began to drop. He grew neglectful and his trouble 
was diagnosed by the sales manager as swelling of the head. 
Also, it was evident he had formed acquaintances that 
exercised an undesirable influence on him. 

It would have been easy to fire him, because he had failed 
to realize on a generous opportunity, and he had put him- 
self, almost at the 
outset, in the prob- 
lem class; but this 
was not the policy 
of the concern. 
Therefore he was 
transferred to an- 
other and a larger 
city: *Here he 
showed just enough 
improvement to in- 
dicate that his case 
had been well diag- 
nosed; but he did 
notshow thesteady 
development de- 
manded by the effi- 
ciency standard of 
the corporation. 

On the other 
hand, he did de- 
velop a standing 
disagreement with 
the manager of that 
sales district. At 
the endof two years 
he was again trans- 
ferred—this time to 
one of the main 
offices. For some 
time good reports 
of him came back 
to headquarters; 
but one day, when the general sales manager was in that 
office, it developed that the former telegrapher had once 
more put himself into the excess baggage class. There was 
a disposition to let him down easy, and also to shift responsi- 
bility for him to other shoulders. Once more he had pushed 
himself into fair range for the firing squad. 


Employers Slow to Wield the Ax 


T THIS point the general sales manager said to his chief 
lieutenant, who had direct charge of the line this young 
man was selling: 

“T know nothing of this man and have no personal 
interest in him. No doubt his head has been swelled and 
he has developed traits that make him unpopular with his 
associates. It would be a pity, however, to sacrifice the 
investment we have made in his training without going 
the limit and making sure that he cannot be developed 
into a paying proposition. You have had remarkably good 
success in handling desperate cases of this sort; so take 
him in hand, give him a new territory and a little special 
treatment.” 

The young man made his appearance at headquarters 
and was encguraged to give his views of his experience in 
his latest position. He responded glowingly and seemed to 
feel that at last he had found the right place and had made 
good. 

“No,” was the quiet interruption of his superior; ‘they 
have been kind to you—a little too kind, I am inclined to 
think. You have made a failure there—an absolute fail- 
ure. They want to get rid of you. Already you have been 
transferred twice because you did not make good. Almost 
any other company would have fired you the first time. 
This is the third call. You know the old saying: ‘Three 
times and out.” You’ve managed to get in bad wherever 
you’ve been. I am the only one who is frank enough to tell 
you so. You’re going to have one more chance, simply 
because I believe you have the stuff in you and can make 
good if you once get your eyes open and see things as they 
are. You’re in wrong now; but there will be two of us in 
wrong if you fall down again.” 

This time the transfer medicine worked and the failure 
was converted into a success. 

“Tt would have been too bad to have fired that man, 
because he really did have the right stuff in him, and also 
because he was remarkably well posted on manufacturing 
points,’”’ said this sales manager. 
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When this great institution finally decides that a man 
must go the firing iron is applied under the influence of an 
anesthetic of humane consideration that makes the brand- 
ing far less painful than it otherwise would be. It should 
be remembered, however, that this is not done save as a 
last resort, after patient efforts have failed to find a place 
in the organization where he will fit. Then the man 
receives verbal information to this effect: 

“You have not been making satisfactory headway and 
we feel that you should look fer another connection. You 
have thirty days in your position in which to find a new 
one. If you like you may use all that time in relocating 
yourself. You are not fired or discharged; but at the end 
of the month we shall expect you to leave our employ.” 

This is generally appreciated by the men who are let out. 
They face the hunt for a new place with a little of the cour- 
age of a man who still has a job at his back. It gives the 
dismissed man a bit of moral capital—not to mention a 
month’s wages or salary—on which to finance his change. 
In applying for a new place he is able to save his face and 
say: ‘No; I haven’t left yet—I’m still with them; but 
I’ve decided to make a change before long.” 

In one way the difference is merely that of being bowed 
politely into an elevator and lowered gently to the side- 
walk instead of being thrown down the stairway; but the 
man who is told that he has another month in his position 
in which to place himself elsewhere seldom fails to con- 
sider this difference a very important one. He is ina mood 
to magnify the considerate form of his dismissal into some- 
thing approaching a voluntary resignation. He has been 
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let down gently instead of being thrown out bodily; and 
consequently his self-respect is not so badly bruised. Many 
other large firms and corporations follow this considerate 
practice. 

Though the officials of this corporation, and of those that 
follow a similar firing policy, pointedly disclaim anything 
approaching philanthropic intentions in their systematic 
efforts to avoid firing an employee, and insist that this is 
merely an intelligent effort to avoid the sacrifice of the 
investment already made in the man, the fact remains 
that a strong human—not to say humanitarian—motive 
does enter into the transaction. The persistent attempt, 
by repeated transfers, to find the right place in the organi- 
zation for every man who has been allowed to enter it by 
the pay-roll door may be—and undoubtedly is—justified 
on a sound business basis; but the average employer 
dreads to handle the decapitating ax and will not do it 
unless his hand is forced. 

A vice president of one of the big steel companies, who 
has made a reputation for the successful handling of help, 
has this to say: 

“Tt is impossible to talk intelligently about firing men 
without harking back to the problem of hiring and devel- 
oping them. Any success that I may have had in dealing 
with labor I attribute to my natural attitude toward all 
classes of workers, which is briefly this: Show every 


employee, at all times, a proper respect for his ability and 
his individuality. The employer should never fail to recog- 
nize that he has a man to deal with—a man of like clay as 
himself, having similar aspirations, ambitions and feelings. 


F 
M arch 


“No matter whether he happens to be dealin 
common laborer, a skilled mechanic or a high-gré 
man, he should never allow himself to consider the 
a mere cog in a wheel. And he should never cor 
attitude from his men, but, on the contrary, sl 
them understand it clearly. This, I believe, is th 
secret in handling men so that firing for caus 
reduced to a minimum. This sounds very mu 
glittering generality, but, as a matter of fact, it 
definite and vital principle. 

“Tn the corporations with which I have been e 
the whole proposition of hiring, handling and firin 
reviewed through this simple code: Never hire a: 
does not look like a permanent asset worth keepin 
as the wheels continue to turn; handle every me 
view to bringing out the best that is in him, so 
company can never afford to fire him; never fi 
until he has had every chance to find himself, t 
located in that particular niche of the organiza 
will suit him best and do most to develop his 
Always the consideration is to retain employee 
reduce the volume of dismissals. 

“The discharge of a man is not left to the diser 
foreman, and not entirely to that of a departme 
intendent, as each prospective discharge is 
inquired into by our Department of Labor; an 
found that a man has not been treated fairly « 
gently, or that he might prove valuable in some o1 
of employment, then he is given another chance, 

(Continued on Page 44) 
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T WAS oppressively warm in the jail. Gardner could 
| not conscientiously have recommended the county 

as a host. The cells would have afforded scant room 
for two men, and each of them contained three or four. 
Just now the prisoners were theoretically taking exer- 
cise by lounging round a big, hot room. There were a 
great many of them, leaning against the walls or stand- 
ing about in groups, mostly apathetic. They were not 
an attractive-looking lot, but Gardner felt only pity 
for them. He supposed most of them were merely well- 
meaning poor men who had been unlucky, like himself. 
From time to time his round gray eyes surveyed them 
with grave sympathy as he talked to Kittie Hinch. 

Mr. Hinch was bearing confinement badly. He had 
submitted to arrest quietly, and even in the patrol 
wagon had advised Gardner to plead guilty, as he in- 
tended doing; but from the moment he was locked up 
he developed an excessive nervousness. 

“Forget all that, Kittie. It will do you no good,” 
Gardner urged earnestly. 

“Oh, yes! I'll forget it! Sure! I’llforgetit!”’ Kittie 
replied, his wide mouth expanding a little in the begin- 
ning of his characteristic grin. Gardner had often no- 
ticed his companion’s peculiar eyes, without light or 
depth, as though the irises were painted on cream- 
colored marbles; but just now it seemed to him that 
something was waveringly alive in Kittie’s eyes. 

“You don’t even know that Jake Bloom did it,” 
Gardner argued gravely. 

Kittie gave a contemptuous Huh! and spat. 

“‘T tell you he was sore when I married her. He’d had 
his eye on her all right when she was cashier there at the 
Buckingham. I was on to him all right—’cause why? 
’Cause I saw him in there chinnin’ to her. So I cut in 
right off the bat and married her. She’s that kind— 
understand?—a perfect lady. Jake’s a hog. He can’t 
stand it to see anybody have anything. See? I was on 
to him all right. That’s why I took a flat right round 
the corner from my joint—so I could duck home any 
time. See? Oh, I was on to Jake! 

“Well, he thought he had something framed on me— 
understand? He thought he had something framed on 
me; but I was on to him all right! So I ducks home 
about eight o’clock, and there’s Jake, big as life. Sure! 
All right and proper, you know; just makin’ a social 
call—with his big automobile outside. Nothing wrong 
in the world! All right and proper, understand. She’s a 
perfect lady. But I stands behind her chair and gives 
him the horse-laugh. See? So he blows down to the 
police and tells ’em to raid my place and stick me in jail a 
while. See? He wants to show her who’s who—wants to 
show her he can stand me on my head and stick me in jail 
any time he feels like it. Sure! That’s why I pleaded 
guilty. I knew Jake had it all framed to stick me in jail; 
so I might as well take the medicine.” 

Kittie’s speech was more or less disjointed and elliptical; 
but in varying phraseology, and with more or less elabora- 
tion of detail, he had repeated to Gardner several times 
before the subject-matter of this accusation. 
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The Fire-Escape Was Absolutely Empty 


“Oh, you don’t know that he did it at all,’ Gardner 
urged, very soberly and sympathetically. ‘It’s altogether 
likely the police raided you on their own motion.”’. 

“Rats!” Kittie retorted with disgust. “‘And him in 
and in with ’em? Him handlin’ all the gamblin’ conces- 
sions in Chicago for ’em? Why, he set me up in business 
there. He had his half right along. And the police pull one 
of his joints without his tellin’ ’em to? Not in a million 
years! Jake done it, understand, because he was the only 
man in Chicago that could ’a’ done it. Anybody else on 


earth that’d told ’em to pull that joint woul 
the horse-laugh. Or else, if it come too stron 
got a tip to get ready for a raid, and then P’ 
four or five chaps in there playin’ pinocle | 
police broke in.” 
All Gardner’s solicitous persuasion could n 
Mr. Hinch’s mind from this view of his situatic 
him from recurring to it. Sometimes, too, his 
on firearms. 
“Listen here a minute, Sam,’’ he said conf 
one day. “I can fix up a thirty-eight-caliber 
I can go over to the other side o’ this room @ 
it off, and if there’s any noise around you wor 
notice the sound at all.” 3 
Mr. Hinch’s painted eyes, without light 
looked into Gardner’s and his mouth expand 
wide, mirthless grin that reminded his comp: 
pleasantly of a bigheaded, sarcastic snake. / 
tunity offered, Gardner pleaded with him very: 
“Forget all that, Kittie. Get it out of yo 
It can’t do you any good. A man never helpe 
any by piling up hate inside him. Probably: 
wrong about Jake Bloom anyway; but suppe 
have the police raid you—you’ve still got yo 
live, you know. You can make a success of it 
got ability. Go out and laugh at him and succe 
wife’s waiting for you. You’ve got her to thir 
know.” | 
Kittie swallowed and replied, with downeas 
“T ain’t heard nothin’ from her.” | 
On Gardner’s last day in jail, before the 
Kittie suggested .jerkily—swallowing twice 
sentences: z 
“You know where the flat is—just round fl 
You might drop in—see?—just drop in for a. 
She’s got plenty of money; but you might dro 
Just sort of see how things are.” 4 
“Oh, yes—surely; I’ll be glad to,” said Gare 
they shook hands. His jail term was up ther 
been a long ten days. : | 
To Jane Ingraham, also, it had been a long 
On the afternoon that Gardner’s note camesl 
bank half an hour earlier than usual, and with 
mind—which of all states was the least tolerak 
It certainly looked as though Billy’s father wel 
sort a habitué of a gambling house. On the ot 
the sense of a kind of boyish-minded incompete' 
and of his overflowing friendliness clung to he 
any event she had someresponsibility on accour 
She walked past the corner where she should ha’ 
to the Elevated and stopped at Monroe Street, W 
a trolley car. While waiting she said to herself ' 
and with unwonted humility: ‘I suppose I’m 
do this.” Nevertheless she took the car, leavin 
emerged from the tunnel on the other side of 
She then turned back to Illinois Street and walk 
that dismal thoroughfare past the amazingly ug 
of the Criminal Court Building, which see 
been constructed of frozen mud after designs 


e absence of all ideas. Turning that corner she 
ed a still uglier building, over the granite doorway 
appeared the word JAIL in large iron letters. 

t beat faster as she stepped up to the doorway 
fronted a broad wooden screen. Passing round the 
he was quite disconcerted. She found herself in a 
e twenty feet square, with worn and soiled wooden 
along the north and south walls. Four forlorn 
vat on the benches, apart from one another and evi- 
yutsiders like herself. For the rest there was nothing 
floor and ceiling, and four steps leading up to 
sheathed door, formidably studded with bolts. 
«his door was a sign reading: 


VISITORS ADMITTED 
i 9:30 to 11:30 


} AND 


i 1:30 To 3:30 
TUESDAYS AND FRIDAYS 


/ nearly five o’clock, and the blank and stony recep- 
yh nobody in sight even to ask a question of, quite 
yrted her. She turned hastily and fled; and as she 
oy the Criminal Court Building, with a flushed face, 
saying to herself in self-contemptuous surprise: 
vhat a nasty little coward I was to run away!” 
me she gravely informed Miss McChesney that 
?Iner had been called out of town on business, to be 
‘days. He had sent her a message at the bank, she 
id the division in her mind occupied her so much 
| did not even apologize to herself for the fib. 

|. divided mind she found herself speculating deeply 
jnrexpected direction. Already Billy—who could 
ss McChesney at loquacity when he was so 
-had given her a vast amount of incoherent infor- 
bout his past. Through his inconsequential prattle 
taught glimpses of a ranch; horses and cattle; a 
( building, with mountains somewhere in the dis- 
|’ Wanna, who cooked the victuals, and of Carlo, a 
It of one thing she had had no glimpse. She laid 
aver the boy’s small shoulders as he leaned against 
(and asked gently: 

! do you remember your mamma?” 

J1estion seemed to puzzle him. He regarded her 
re uncertainty a moment and replied: 

1 you ever saw my mamma?” 

0, dear; I never saw her,” she answered. 

€ wait a minute; I’ll show her to you,” he said, 
ut. 

d him patter across the hall and drag a chair in 
*sroom; then jump down from it. He came back 
in both chubby hands a large double-photograph 
lver-mounted, which he thrust into her hands 
{nstruction: ‘You open it this way.” 

¢ened the frame and saw two photographs of the 
*, evidently taken at the same time, because both 
jhe same dainty white dress, with lace at the 
jnd the same white hat, with a flowing white 
It was a very pretty face—sweet and brave, with 
ism little nose, and a small mouth like Billy’s. 


smy mamma,’ said Billy, leaning against her, knee 
ig at the photographs. 

/ft, round neck rose smoothly from the dainty 

tin the fullface view the lips were bent a little in 

/nile. Looking down, Jane was penetrated by a 

tflovely, triumphant youth. 

‘she’s only a girl, Billy!” she breathed, and her 

yanded with a vague pity. 

atement conveyed no particular impression to 

travely regarding the photographs he repeated: 

éS my mamma. She died when I was borned.”’ 

1’ the photographs puzzled him. He had been 

Je facts, but his small mind could not comprehend 
I expect,’ he added gravely, putting a chubby 

Jughtfully up to a round cheek, “she wouldn’t 
if she was to see me now—would she?” 

#ear,”’ Jane replied briefly, and swiftly kissed his 


(was a lump at the base of her throat; but it 
¢ and not unhappy pain. Directly she wondered 
ihe should not go to the jail the next day, which 
y and a visiting day; but presently she decided 
/ardner a note instead, saying that Billy was quite 
ving been committed on a Friday for ten days, 
sed he would be released on Sunday. 
t; that probability she kept Billy at home nearly 
“hey went for a little walk after the half-past-six 
‘pper and when they returned Gardner was there; 
as no opportunity to talk alone until Billy was 


/uite a long story,” he explained, in his sober, 
fact way, as they strolled slowly down the ave- 
d Lincoln Park. “You see, I have a little ranch 
t. It’s a poor sort of place; but a couple of years 
awfully interested in irrigation. I looked the 
fand saw what it would mean to me and the other 
jund there if we could get water on the land. 
got sort of infatuated with the idea. Anyway I 
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worked pretty hard at it, putting in most of my time and 
some little money to get the people interested and start the 
thing off. The irrigation project finally went through. 
But, you see, it left my ranch out. Some fellows over west 
of me got the ditch swung round their way.” 

“The idea!” she exclaimed indignantly. 

“Of course it was as much to their interest to get it that 
way as it was mine to get it my way,’’ he reminded her 
judicially. ‘‘I don’t blame them; but it was a big disap- 
pointment to me. It sort of discouraged me with the 


ed 


IKE IP pm 
“Two or Three of Them Did Thump Me and Kick 
Me Quite a Bit’’ 


whole proposition out there—made me eager to get away. 
Then Billy was growing up and there was no good place to 
send him to school. That made me want to change too. 
When I was in that state of mind, you see, I got acquainted 
with a man from Chicago—a man named Westmark.”’ 

Briefly and modestly he related his experience with 
Noisy Joe. 

“Was that you?” she cried incredulously; for the story 
had circulated through the bank. ‘“‘Why, they say at the 
bank that you never really lost the money; that it was only 
some kind of game on the bank, and you and your pal got 
frightened out before concluding it.”’ 

“‘T don’t see how they can say that,” he replied in mild 
surprise. “I told Mr. Farson just how it happened.” 

“But so far-as they know,” she insisted, “‘you’ve never 
taken any steps to recover your money or have the man 
arrested. So they say you never lost the money.” 

“Well, I thought that over,’’ he explained soberly. 
“You see there wouldn’t be one chance in a million of 
getting my money back.” 

“You might have had the thief sent to prison,’ she 
reminded him. He smiled amiably and replied: 

“Well, I’ve just been to prison myself. It isn’t amusing. 
What satisfaction would it be to me to know that Noisy 
Joe Westmark was shut up in a dismal place like that?” 

“But isn’t there the law? Isn’t it your duty to help 
catch a dangerous criminal? Don’t you owe anything to 
society?” she insisted. 
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“Well—as to the law,” he replied apologetically—‘“‘ you 
see, I looked round me quite a bit down there in the jail. 
Two or three hundred men are shut up there, and almost 
all of them are just poor men who have been accused of 
something or other and can’t get bail. They haven’t been 
tried at all, you know. When they are tried many of them 
will be found innocent; but they are too poor and friend- 
less to give bail, so the law sticks them there in jail for two 
or three months while their families starve, if they have 
any families. Probably I’m bad enough, but I hope I’m a 
good deal better than the law. You wouldn’t lock a man 
down cellar for six weeks, while his wife and children went 
hungry, just because he was poor, would you?”’ 

She did not immediately find an answer to that and he 
took up his story soberly: 

“Losing my money left me sort of stranded here. I’d 
sold off my stock and mortgaged my ranch in order to 
raise that money, so there didn’t seem much for me to go 
back to. I thought I could get work that would support 
Billy and me.” 

Briefly he recounted his experiences in that line, 
including the collapsible umbrella. 

“The idea!”’ she exclaimed. 

“The money was getting low and there was Billy to 
think of; so one night I went down to a gambling house 
run by a man named Bloom, where Westmark had taken 
me on my first day in Chicago. I’ve gambled more or 
less—a good deal at times. I don’t know why it is, but 
I’ve always been lucky at cards. You see, it used to be 
pretty lonesome out on the ranch. There was a time—five 
or six years ago—when gambling got a pretty strong hold 
of me; but as Billy got older I broke it off.”’ 

She looked around into his face, remembering that six 
years ago was the time Billy’s mother died. 

“Well, I was lucky as usual, and went down there again. 
Of course that’s why I took to staying out nights. I didn’t 
have much of any plan about anything at first; but, as 
luck would have it, I got a letter from a friend of mine in 
Arizona, saying a sort of collateral irrigation project was 
afoot and pretty sure to go through, and it would take in 
my ranch. Well, naturally that made me want to redeem 
the ranch. I thought if I could get three or four thousand 
dollars together I would stand a very good show of redeem- 
ing it, and with that I began to play faro for blood, as you 
might say. My luck held very well, too, and I’d got my 
balance at the savings bank up above two thousand 
dollars when Jake Bloom notified me that I couldn’t play 
any more.” 

“But why?” she demanded in surprise. 

“Why, you see, Iwas toolucky. I won too much money. 
They very often do that, you know—shut a man out if he’s 
too lucky. Of course you can’t blame ’em,’”’ he added 
judicially; “they want people to play who will lose 
money—not win it.” 

“Of all the mean, cowardly things!’’ she exclaimed 
wrathfully. “‘He’d let you play as long as he thought he 
would win your money; but as soon as he saw you were 
going to win his, he stopped you!” 

“They usually do that,” he replied mildly. 

“But why didn’t you go somewhere else?” she asked, 
forgetting all moral aspects of the case in her indignation. 

“They have an odd kind of arrangement here in Chi- 
cago,”’ he explained. ‘“‘Jake Bloom, you see, is a sort of 
overlord of gambling. He stands in with the police and 
sees that they get their rake-off. It seems that in some out- 
lying districts a man may run poker tables without pay- 
ing tribute to Jake; but nobody can run any gambling 
establishment downtown, or any faro table anywhere, 
unless he’s the overlord’s liegeman. So when Jake shut me 
out of faro there was no other place to go.”’ 

She had often read of the relations between the police 
and gambling, which prompted her to ask: 

“Why don’t you go to the newspapers and expose him?” 

“Why, I’m told the newspapers are always exposing 
him,” he replied; ‘“‘but he goes right on just the same. 
You see, this was a week ago last Thursday evening—I 
mean when Jake Bloom told me I couldn’t play faro any 
more. It was quite a disappointment to me, because I had 
been counting on getting enough money to go back to 
Arizona. It left me sort of unsettled and at loose ends; so 
I drifted up north to Wycliffe Street, where Kittie Hinch 
was running a gambling house.’”’ 

“Meaning to play?” she asked. 

“Oh, no; I couldn’t play faro there, because that’s Jake 
Bloom’s place too. He’s overlord of it, yousee. I just felt 
sort of restless and empty-handed, so I thought I’d drop in 
there and see Kittie Hinch a little while. That’s really how 
I happened to be there when the police raided the place.” 

“You weren’t playing or taking any part in running 
the place?”’ 

“Oh, no; not at all.” 

“Then how did you get convicted and sentenced? They 
didn’t convict the other people who were in there, did 
they?” 

“No—only Kittie and me. You see,” he added, ‘“‘I— 
I suppose I sort of made myself obnoxious to the police; 
so they singled me out.” 

“But how?” she insisted. 
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In evident confusion he took off his hat and ran his 
stubby hand through his mop of sandy hair. 

‘“Why—it was very foolish of me, of course—you see, it 
looked as though the police had instructions to be rough 
with Kittie. It really looked as though they were trying 
to provoke him, so they would have an excuse for handling 
him roughly. He made no resistance at all; but one of 
them choked ‘him. I caught the fellow’s arm, you know, 
and said: ‘You mustn’t do that!’ And with that he turned 
and was going to hit me over the head with his club; so I 
tripped him. I used to wrestle quite a bit. I tripped him 
and he bumped his head on a chair as he fell.” 

They had crossed over to the edge of the park by that 
time, and she asked excitedly: 

“What then?” 

“Well, that was the reason they had me convicted as a 
habitué of a gambling house. They could have sent me 
up for assaulting a policeman; but they chose the other 

*charge, and it was all one to me.” 

In the light of a tall are lamp she had been studying his 
face quite intently the last half minute, and she now 
burst forth: 

“Sam! That wasn’t true at all what you told at the 
house—about being in a cab that was struck by an 
automobile! The police beat you!” 

She had, indeed, puzzled over that incident at the time 
he related it to Miss McChesney and Mrs. Wharton; but 
in proof of it there had been the strong circumstantial evi- 
dence that he walked with a limp, while there was a large 
cross of court plaster on one cheek and a slight contusion 
still showed at the corner of an eye. 

“Well, two or three of them did thump me and kick me 
quite a bit,’’ he confessed in much embarrassment. 

“Brutes!” shecried hotly, and winked a sudden moisture 
out of both eyes. 

“No doubt it was very foolish of me to interfere,” he 
observed impartially; ‘‘but I didn’t see why they should 
abuse Kittie.” 

She was silent a moment as they strolled slowly on; 
then asked: 

“But why should they want to punish him? Hadn’t 
he paid them their graft? Wasn’t he under Bloom’s 
protection?” 

‘“Well, he thought he was,’’ Gardner replied soberly; 
“but it seems he and Bloom had had a falling out.” 

“And he didn’t know it?”’ she asked inconveniently. 

“Well, he only sort of suspected it. You see, it was 
something outside of business.”’ 

She gave an amused little laugh and suggested: 

“Over that putty-and-frosting woman you introduced 
me to?” 

“T’m afraid Kittie is rather jealous of her,’’ Gardner 
replied gravely. ‘‘Maybe he suspects Jake Bloom has 
an eye to her.” 

“So that’s why they quarreled?”’ 

“T don’t know that they have quarreled,” he answered; 
“but I’m afraid Kittie suspects that’s why Bloom had the 
police raid his place.” 

She considered that a moment, tipped back her head 
and laughed, exclaiming: 

“T see! The small gambler thought the boss gambler 
coveted his wife and so the boss gambler had the police raid 
his establishment and put him in jail! Was ever anything 
more absurd? Sam, why do you have anything to do with 
such ridiculous people?” 

It was the second time she had called him Sam. The first 
time had been unpremeditated, but all along Billy had 
called her Aunt Jane; and latterly, in so familylike a party, 
formal titles had seemed out of place. 

“Why, they’re no more ridiculous than anybody else, 
Jane,” he answered soberly. ‘‘They’re simply rather dif- 
ferent. Kittie Hinch, you know, thinks I’m the most 
ridiculous man in the world because I don’t want to do 
something to Jake Bloom to get even for his having shut 
me out of faro and being a cause of my getting into jail. 
You yourself,”’ he added, with an amiablesmile, “‘think I’m 
ridiculous because I don’t want to put Noisy Joe Westmark 
in prison. I think I’m more or less ridiculous myself. But, 
you see, I can’t fight. I get all wrong whenI try it. I don’t 
want to hurt anybody. I haven’t been a specially lucky 
sort of man. I know what hurting is like. I don’t want to 
hurt anybody.” 

“TY don’t think you’re ridiculous. I think you are a 
strange man,” she said, looking at him with wide eyes. 
“But these other people—you said yourself once that man 
Hinch was half monkey.” 

“That’s why I am anxious,”’ he replied. ‘‘ You can’t tell 
what the monkey in him may do.” 

“You don’t mean ” The rest of the question was 
expressed only in her startled face. 

“T don’t know. Who does know?” he said gravely. “As 
I say, that’s why I’m anxious.” 

After a troubled moment she observed impatiently: 

““T don’t see why it should concern you.” 

“Why, it’s bound to concern me,” he replied—‘“‘ because 
he’s my friend, you see.” 

“Of course, if he’s your friend,’’ she mocked, and he 
thought she was displeased. 
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‘‘Anybody Else on Earth That’d Told ’Em to Pull 
That Joint Would ’a’ Got the Horse:Laugh’”’ 


They had gone a block through the park and were 
strolling homeward then. He gave a little laugh. 

“Well, we were in jail together—on the same charge, you 
know. That ought to make us friendly. Probably there 
was a lot more reason for putting me in jail than for putting 
nine-tenths of the other prisoners there. I don’t see that 
I have any call to be stuck up, Jane.” 

“Well, you’re certainly not,” she replied. “ Was it pretty 
bad in there?” 

“‘T certainly couldn’t call it pleasant,’ he replied can- 
didly. “There are twice as many men as the jail was built 
to accommodate, and they weren’t any too generous with 
accommodations to begin with. Of course the first two 
days I wasn’t feeling very well anyway.” 

His limp and scars pricked her mind. 

“T went round there to see you—the first day—when I 
got your note,” she confessed impetuously. ‘‘Then the 
sign said visiting hours were over and it looked awfully 
dismal; and I was a coward and came away. I don’t 
stand by my friends!”’ The self-condemnatory burst had 
come quite unexpectedly, even to her. 

“Tt was very good of you to come at all,’’ he replied 
gratefully. ‘‘Of course there was nothing you could 
have done.” 

Presently she asked, with a rather incidental air: 

“Will you play faro again if Bloom lets you?” 

Once before—more directly—a woman had asked him not 
to gamble, that woman being his wife. 

“No; I’m not going to play again,” he replied soberly; 
and he remembered the day he had made the other pledge. 

When they turned into Carlisle Terrace both of them 
realized they had traveled a long way in the sixty minutes 
since they passed over that ground. 

Naturally Gardner thought of that next morning; but it 
did not keep his mind from the affair of Mr. and Mrs. 
Hinch. He supposed it would be proper to wait until 
afternoon before calling; and, in fact, it was after four 
o’clock when he set out. Passing down Wycliffe Street he 
noticed that the cigar store which had served as a blind for 
Kittie Hinch’s gambling establishment wore its usual 
aspect; and he surmised that if the gambling rooms were 
not already in full operation under a new liegeman of Jake 
Bloom’s they soon would be. 

Turning into Eastleaf Avenue he went immediately to 
the brand-new three-story. brick flat building that bore the 
number Kittie had given him. The card in the vestibule 
letterbox showed that Mr. Hinch’s apartment was the top 
one on the righthand. side, and he pressed that button. 
There was no response. After trying it twice more he 
gave up. 

Punctually at eight that evening he stepped into the 
vestibule again and rang thrice, but with no better luck 
than in the afternoon; and from the street he could see no 
light in the flat. Evidently Mrs. Hinch was not immuring 
herself and her grief at home. 

At three the next afternoon he tried it again. He had 
rung twice and was considering how long he should wait 
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when a shock-headed janitor appeared at the ba 
door. Gardner ventured to inquire if he knew w 
there was anybody at home in Mr. Hinch’s flat. | 

“‘T seen the women goin’ away in their car ab 
hour ago. They ain’t hardly ever in, I guess,’’ the 
replied, and went upstairs. 

Gardner retired with a heavy and forebodin 
Kittie Hinch, he knew, had no ear nor had he 
that his wife had a female companion; in fact, 
state of mind was so low and dubious that he 
eall that evening. At five the next afternoon, h 
dutifully entered the vestibule again and pressed 
ton. At the second attempt a female voice sounded 
tube testily: 

“Well?” 

“This is Mr. Gardner,” he explained apologeti 
the speaking tube—‘‘a friend of Mr. Hinch. 
see Mrs. Hinch—if she isin. Mr. Hinch asked me 

“Well, Mrs. Hinch ain’t in,” the cross voice ar 
evidently taking much satisfaction in the fact. 

“Could you tell me when I might be apt to find} 
petitioned humbly. 

“No, I couldn’t. Maybe she’ll be in toy 
afternoon,” the voice replied. 

“Thank you,” said Gardner, with a strong g| 
that the owner of the voice had already left the til 

His heart foreboded more than ever; but at five 
afternoon he trudged faithfully down Wryelifi 
with an unhappy feeling that he was about to be sn 
and had almost reached the corner when he g 
pulled his hat low over his brows for shame—} 
large cherry-red touring car, with black stripes, w. 
slowly down Eastleaf Avenue, as though it 
getting under way; and in the tonneau sat Mrs. Hit 
a young lady dressed much like her. Both of thi 
laughing in the gayest humor. 

After that he waited two days, then returned t 
flat in very low spirits indeed. He had already ru 
and was sorrowfully turning away when the sho¢ 
janitor opened the basement door and looked uf 
inquiring: 

“Hinch?” 

“Yes,” said Gardner. 

“Moved out,’ the janitor announced 
yesterday.” ; 

“‘Moved the furniture?’’ Gardner ventured t 

“Everything,” the janitor replied. 

With his hand on the outer door, Gardner tt 
said, with a last hope: 

“Did they leave a new address?” 

“Nope,”’ said the janitor: 

Gardner went slowly away, with a leaden and const 
heart. He had gone downtown that day for the 
purpose of inquiring about Jake Bloom’s au 
From a man named Arthur, an innocent old hai 
gambling establishments, he learned that it we 
cherry-red touring car, with black stripes. 

And he accused himself bitterly, for he had le 
week go by without ever seeing Kittie Hinch; 
would not be another visiting day until Tuesdé 
was only twenty-four hours before Kittie would be 
He felt that he had managed the affair very bad 

Promptly at half-past nine on Tuesday mi 
presented himself at the jail along with half a sco 
early visitors, all the others being women. There 
difficulty about admitting him at first. The redf 
at the wicket in the steel door that had bal 
remembered him and doubted whether he was ¢ 
visitor; but his friendly, deferential insistence th 
something very important to communicate wo 
He was put into an elevator with two guards a 
dozen forlorn-looking women and taken to the 
where they were shown into a long, narrow cage, 
of which was formed by a closely woven double 
iron rods. 

On the other side of this lattice Kittie Hinch P 
appeared; and it struck Gardner at once that he 
quite composed. It was not a very good place 
to talk. The double mesh of closely woven ior 
obscured one’s view of one’s vis-a-vis. 

At Gardner’s right a frail, ill-dressed, mi 
woman, who looked worn to the bone from to 
against the rods, up and down which her thin 
wandered as she spoke in a foreign tongue to a§ 
man with grizzled beard and bare neck on the othe 
At his left a stout, blond young woman, with a 
her fat hip, murmured through to her husband. It 
very unpleasant place in which to talk. 

“T haven’t been able to see your wife yet 
Gardner began in an especially cheerful mann 
the news must be highly encouraging to the pri 
awfully sorry; but, you see, I’ve about made up ™ 
to go back to Arizona and have been busy. 
couple of times; but she wasn’t in.” 

Mr. Hinch gave atight little nod and replied com) 

“‘T’ve figured it all out, Sam.” 

The light was poor in the cage and the thi 
lattice obscured one’s view; but the fancy strue! 


Kittie’s flat, expressionless eyes something was 
id waveringly alight. At any rate, the prisoner’s 
re disconcerted him. 

ember what I said, Kittie,’’ he pleaded earnestly. 
get foolish thoughts in your mind. Things will 
allright. They’re bound to!” 

s thin lips expanded a little in the beginning of 
atine grin: 

igured it all out, Sam,”’ he repeated as composedly 
. “I’ve got word about my wife,” he added, and 
doisterously—a metallic laugh, with no humor in 
egan and ended abruptly, like an explosion. 

it to see you—where we can talk!” said Gardner 
“TI want to have a talk with you. You get out at 
trow?” Kittie nodded. “TI’ll come for you. I 
see you,” Gardner repeated in the same hasty 
-for, in fact, he was terribly afraid. 

All right,’”’ Kittie replied easily; and by an 
rgentle afterthought he added: “Much obliged 
am. You're a brick!” 
was little enough consolation in that; but it was 
ier took away with him when he left the jail, his 
fart dully throbbing with fear. He realized that 
very delicate situation; and he had a depressed, 
feeling that he had mismanaged it so far and 
ingle it to the end. 

_ very uncommunicative the rest of theday. Even 
e him up. In the afternoon he paced the large, 
bedroom at Miss McChesney’s, considering. The 
was difficult. He knew nothing whatever that 
else was bound to believe—nothing that he was 
md to believe himself; yet an invisible presence 
ed his blood was in the room with him. The 
sonsidered, the less his considerations seemed to 


all he could do finally was to stare blankly down 
a blocky, brown, boardhard hands and absently 
pads of muscle on his arms. lf a horseshoe were 
worn he could twist it in two rather easily. Ifa 
of only average strength and agility he could sit 
id take a revolver out of his pocket if necessary. 
about as much as his considerations came to. 

xt morning he observed to Jane soberly that he 
i be home to dinner and might not get in until 
—so would she please look after Billy. 

to now!” she warned with a shake of her head. 
); not at all,’ he replied. 

joking up your friend’s putty-and-frosting wife?” 
ad. 

aot exactly,’ he answered. ‘‘ You see, Kittie gets 
{ to-day, and I want to see whether I can’t fix 
between him and Jake Bloom.”’ 

jem with an ax, Sam!”’ she suggested, laugh- 
he was sorry she could not be a little more 
ading and 
de toward 
ature like 
ch. 

yped into 
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The Blank and Stony Reception Disconcerted Her. 
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wicket and claimed the redfaced attendant’s: attention. 
There was a little delay while an inquiry was made. Then 
he learned that James alias Kittie Hinch had been per- 
mitted to depart, at his own particular request, through 
the Criminal Court Building an hour and a half before. 

Obviously Kittie had taken pains to avoid him, and his 
lumpish heart quailed as he hurried out. 


Iv 


HE day had been sultry. Hurrying from the jail, 

Gardner mechanically noted that a thunderstorm was 
coming on. A black edge of clouds showed above the roofs 
to the west, blanketing the sunset and making it darker by 
half an hour than it should have been by the clock. There 
was a kind of couchant hush in the hot air. 

He went over to State Street and turned south, ready to 
take a car if one should overhaul him; otherwise to make 
the mile afoot. The black shield in the west pushed higher 
and higher, and by the time he reached Van Buren Street 
it was quite dark. He knew only one possible address— 
McBane’s Hotel, over on Clark Street; but the clerk there 
told him Mr. Hinch had given up his room a month before 
and had not been ‘about since. 

As Gardner turned east again it began to blow in spas- 
modic capfuls and was so dark that the street lamps should 
have been lighted—only they went mostly by the calendar. 
As usual he took to the alley that skirted the shabby 
three-story brick building which housed Jake Bloom’s 
gambling establishment, having first gone there by the 
alley, that being the most convenient route for one who 
came from the north on the elevated. The second and 
third stories of this building had formerly been used as a 
cheap hotel. He knew very well from the gossip of Arthur 
and others that Jake Bloom had fitted up gorgeous living 
quarters for himself in the third story. Arthur had assured 
him that the emperor of China would feel quite at home 
there—there was a silver water bottle as big as a pumpkin. 

A fire-escape zigzagged down the side of the building 
over the alley, extending from one of the windows of Jake’s 
parlor to a point some seven or eight feet above the ground, 
a dozen or more feet back from the mouth of the alley. 
That fire-escape had been much in his mind of late. He 
stopped beneath it in the dim alley, looking up. 

Certainly if a man could gain the lower end there would 
be no trouble in reaching Bloom’s window; but it was 
already so dark that the upper part of the ironwork was 
only a vague outline, and when he turned the corner of the 
building at the mouth of the alley he had to clutch his hat 
and shut his eyes, for a powerful gust was driving dust and 
litter down the street. He ran upstairs and entered the 
gambling rooms. 

It was still early—not much after eight—and the rooms 
were scantily occupied. In the farther one five men were 
playing poker at one table. Pat Maloney and three or four 
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others lounged in the front room; but the proprietor was 
not there. Gardner loitered a few minutes, nervously 
watching a chance to speak apart to Mr. Maloney. 

“Could you tell me where I would be likely to find Mr. 
Bloom now?” he inquired when the chance came. 

“No,’’ said Mr. Maloney with a cold stare that expressed 
his surprise at the impudence of the question. That any- 
body as inconsequential as this inhibited faro player should 
even suggest that he might see Jacob Bloom privately was a 
kind of insult. 

“T’d like to see him as soon as possible,” Gardner ven- 
tured to persist. “I’ve something to say to him that’s 
quite important.” 

“Why, he’ll be around here after a while. You can see 
him here if you wait long enough—and he ain’t got any- 
thing else to do,’ Mr. Maloney replied impatiently, still 
feeling himself insulted by the implied derogation of his 
great chief. 

“Perhaps he’s upstairs,’’ Gardner persisted. 

“No; he ain’t,” said Mr. Maloney shortly, turning 
away. 

Gardner uneasily shifted his weight to his other foot. 

“Tt’s quite important,” he iterated lamely. ‘‘You’re 
sure he’s not upstairs?”’ 

“He wouldn’t see you there if he was,” the offended 
liegeman retorted, squarely turning his broad back. 

Coloring slightly under this well-merited insult, Gardner 
murmured confusedly: 

“T’ll wait here.” 

A crash of thunder sounded. Waiting there was very 
trying business for his strained nerves. He had a pressing 
sense of the passing of time, and along with it that heavy- 
hearted, self-accusatory feeling that he was not managing 
the affair well at all. 

After some insufferable minutes he slipped downstairs. 
It was inky black overhead and a big drop of rain struck 
his upturned face. That fire-escape fascinated him. He 
turned into the alley, walking north in it, his eyes straining 
upward; but it was poor business. Even the vague out- 
line of the upper part of the rusty ironwork was gone now. 
He could hardly make out the cornice of the building 
itself. 

With his head tipped back, he strained his eyes—and 
suddenly his heart stood still! It seemed as if the dense 
pall lightened just a little, as from a thinner spot in the 
cloud-curtain. It seemed that he could make out the 
upper landing of the fire-escape and a moving figure on it. 
His straining eyes winked and all above his head was im- 
penetrably black again. He asked himself whether he had 
actually seen something on the fire-escape—or whether it 
had been a trick of tired eyes. He could not be sure; yet 
he felt that he had seen something. 

With that feeling making his blood leap, he went back 
near the mouth of the alley and stretched his hand toward 
the lower landing of 
the fire-escape. Cer- 
tainly it was more 
than eight feet above 
the ground. So far 
as he could see in the 
lower dimness there 
was nothing by 
which one could 
climb up. Big drops 
of rain had begun to 
pelt more steadily 
now. 

Just beyond the 
end of the fire- 
escape, however, 
there was a lower- 
story window with 
an open iron shut- 
ter. Grasping the 
shutter he sprang 
up to the windowsill; 
then turning and 
clutching the top of 
the shutter he 
reached out and 
caught the rung of 
the fire-escape. He 
was drawing himself 
up when the whole 
alley leaped into 
vivid light. As 
plainly as one can 
see the hollow of 
one’s hand at noon- 
day, he saw that the 
fire-escape was abso- 
lutely empty. He 
dropped to the 
ground as the thun- 
dercrashcame. With 
it came more rain. 

(Continued on 

Page 53) 
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What the People Want 


ee VETOING the Immigration Bill President Wilson 
said: “If the people of this country have made up their 
minds to limit the number of immigrants by arbitrary 
tests, and so reverse the policy of all generations of Amer- 
icans that have gone before them, it is their right to do so; 
but I do not believe they have. I respectfully submit that 
no one can quote their mandate to that effect.” 

Three Congresses—which are presumed by political 
license to represent the will of the nation—have enacted 
laws to restrict immigration by a literacy test. Three 
presidents—also presumed by political license to represent 
the will of the nation—have vetoed those laws on the 
ground that the people did not want them; and whether a 
majority of the electorate does or does not favor restricting 
immigration by a literacy test is as debatable as ever. 

The President observes that no party has gone to the 
country on this issue; but even if restricting immigration 
by a literacy test were put in a party’s platform and that 
party won at the polls it would by no means follow that a 
majority of the electorate favored restricting immigration, 
because other issues would probably overshadow the 
immigration question. 

Unless sentiment became so pronounced that Congress 
overrode a presidential veto, Congresses might go on 
adopting literacy tests and presidents go on vetoing them 
to the end of time, each claiming to express the will of 
the people. So with a hundred and one questions that 
are important, but not of paramount importance; yet it 
would not be difficult to obtain a direct expression of 
opinion on many of these questions. 

It may be recalled that Government ownership of mer- 
chant vessels constitutes a much more abrupt departure 
from traditional policy than restricting immigration does. 
Certainly no party has gone to the country on that issue 
and the electorate has never expressed any opinion con- 
cerning it. 

President Wilson asserted very confidently, however, 
that the people want Government ships. If legislation 
were confined to what the people have expressly required, 
Congress could spend most of its time fishing. 


The Case of Cotton 


T SEEMED in September that a staggering calamity 

had befallen the South. It was known then that the 
cotton crop would amount to at least fifteen million bales— 
close to a record yield; and it was certain that the war 
would greatly curtail foreign demand, which normally 
takes nearly two-thirds of the South’s production. The 
big cotton markets closed. For a time the staple was fairly 
unsalable at any price. Later sales were made near six 
cents a pound, about half of the price that prevailed before 
war was declared, and below the cost of production. 

Representatives of the cotton states demanded that the 
Federal Government valorize the crop to save producers 
from ruin. Then banks all over the country formed a huge 
pool, subscribing a hundred and thirty-five million dollars 
to be loaned on cotton, so that the surplus might be carried 
over to another year. 
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It turned out that the crop was even larger than supposed 
in September, exceeding sixteen million bales and breaking 
the record. Under ordinary conditions this would have 
depressed the price, for the sixteen-million-bale crop of 
1911 went at an average of less than ten cents a pound. 
This year war has much curtailed the foreign demand; 
yet, soon after the big markets opened, the price began to 
advance, working above eight cents a pound. 

The secretary of the New Orleans Cotton Exchange cal- 
culates that the advance since the beginning of November 
means a gain to growers of a hundred and twenty million 
dollars. Meantime only a few thousand dollars were actu- 
ally loaned from the big hundred-and-thirty-five-million- 
dollar pool. 

Cotton, of course, is still too cheap for profit to growers; 
but Southern business reports show a decidedly more 
cheerful tone. Left to itself, and with free markets, the 
cotton industry will find a more satisfactory solution for a 
trying situation than politics could have found for it. 


Bricks Without Straw 


E CAN understand the capitalistic scheme of pro- 
duction, because we see it operating all round us, and 
we can understand the socialistic scheme of production 
when it is expounded to us with due care; but we cannot 
understand the man who wants to work the capitalistic 
scheme on socialistic principles. There are a number of 
such, however. They want the motive of business to be 
the greatest good for the greatest number, instead of profits. 
Confronted with an order for a bill of goods or an appli- 
cation to lend a thousand dollars, the manufacturer or 
banker considers whether that will be finally profitable to 
his concern. On that basis he gives a decision and the 
machine grinds. If he were obliged to consider whether 
the proposed business would conduce to the’greatest good 
for the greatest number, we can imagine him painfully 
cogitating the subject for a fortnight and then ordering a 
taxicab to take him to the nearest lunatic asylum. 

The corner butcher sells beefsteak because it is profitable 
to him. Imagine him saying to a customer: “‘No, ma’am; 
I can’t sell you beefsteak, because there is more nourish- 
ment for less money inchicken.”’ Inthe capitalisticscheme 
the guide is whether the thing is or is not profitable on the 
longest, broadest view. On that principle the scheme works, 
with such good and evil as we know; but to throw that 
guide away and still try to operate the scheme would be 
like putting a sugar refinery’s machinery into an ocean 
liner and expecting to get somewhere with the boat. 


Looking at Home 


ECENTLY a band of sociological explorers discovered 
an odd little district that needed attention. Its 
population of some sixty-five hundred souls was mostly 
foreign-born. Newly landed immigrants floated into it 
and were considerably exploited by alleged guides and 
other dubious aids to the inexperienced. Most of the 
working inhabitants were employed as porters, longshore- 
men, scrubwomen, and in like unskilled, poorly paid 
trades. A single block yielded sixty-five cases of tubercu- 
losis in a year. This sociological find is on the lower end 
of Manhattan Island, walled in by the skyscrapers of the 
financial district, from which the fountainheads of much 
organized philanthropy might have tossed a biscuit into it 
if it had occurred to them to look that way. About nine 
times out of ten proper objects for charitable intervention 
are right round the corner from you—whether youlive on 
Manhattan or in Emporia, Kansas. 


The Subsidy Substitute 


Y A PRACTICALLY unanimous vote the New York 


Chamber of Commerce, which comprises a great deal 
of expert knowledge on the subject, takes the position that 
it is permanently more costly to operate ships under 
Americanregistry thanunderforeign. True, by theamended 
law any foreign-built vessel may be put under the Amer- 
ican flag, so American shipping suffers no disadvantage as 
to the cost of the ship; and the President is empowered 
to suspend some other disadvantages, such as remeasure- 
ment and certain requirements regarding the crew. 

Yet the difference in labor cost, as shown by the expe- 
rience of owners who have transferred from foreign to 
American registry, is said to be about forty per cent; so 
that these owners find their total operating expenses under 
our flag increased from five to ten per cent for freighters, 
while for passenger boats the difference is even greater. 

When disadvantages that were waived as a war measure 
are restored, the difference, in the Chamber’s opinion, will 
be considerably more. It believes the public wishes a mer- 
chant marine ‘‘on which American standards of living can 
be maintained as regards wages, hours of labor, quality of 
food, and provisions for safety’’—involving a permanently 
higher operating cost. Hence it would have a Shipping 
Board to ascertain the greater cost of operating vessels 
under American registry, and a subsidy or subvention 
from the Government to equalize this difference. 
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This, of course, is simply the Protectionist 
applied to shipping. We do not believe the count 
humor for it. We do not know of any recent ti 
launching an infant industry that must be sg 
indefinitely out of the Public Treasury was less 
with national needs. 

The proposition is, in effect, that we should inve; 
hundred million dollars in a business which cannot 
returns on the investment, and then draw on the Tr 
for dividends the business has failed to earn. Iny 
Europe’s probable demands on us we ought to con ser 
capital and not put it to profitless uses. 


One Way to Get the Mona 


OMETIME~—and probably within a year—hal 
European governments will face the necessity 
several billion dollars on top of the several bi 
have already raised, and when their resources a 
have been further impaired by war. It will bead 
task; but the late J. P. Morgan could have sho 
how to do it with neatness and dispatch. The 
billions and sprained their credit by trying to de 
another, a good deal as the tin-plate makers broug 
selves to the verge of bankruptcy by unlimited 
tion, or as, later on, the steel makers threaten 
Mr. Morgan, with that facility in forging bonds o 
amity for which he was justly famous, would si 
them into a combine and make the new loan a joint: 
tion of all the belligerents. 
This notion, of course, is suggested by current 
that the Allies are thinking of issuing a joint loa 
doubt a bond issue that was the joint obligation 
Britain, France and Russia would rather overtop 
the world has yet seen in the way of a governm 
rity—not so much because of the assets behind ita 
sucha bond would be the strongest possible guara 
manent accord among the three Powers; butabigh 
that was the joint obligation of those three Po 
Germany and Austria would be still more unim 
It is an interesting fact, indeed, that a nation 
to keep faith in some rather important respect 
suffering any material loss of prestige; but then 
fails to keep faith with creditors it sinks to a 
position. If a German chancellor should speak 
man government bond as a “scrap of paper,” 
that country’s pledge to respect Belgian neu 
spoken of—that is, as something which the nat 
regard or disregard according to its conven 
many’s prestige would suffer much more than ifs 
her whole navy. ¥ 
The treaty of peace that follows the war will] 
those governmental scraps of paper which nobo¢ 
light of recent history, need feel bound to take 
ously; but a joint bond issue would be in a diff 
gory. When the scrap of paper has dollar marks' 
assumes a character so sacred and so vitally r 
national prestige that no stronger pledge of peace 
devised. A Five-Power bond issue of large dimension 
be sure to succeed with investors, because no othel 
could go farther to eliminate the only peril to) 
solvency—that is, war. 
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Two Beauties in One Famili 


O THE best of our information and belief 

California is admired and envied everywhere 
Northern California, while the opinion that_ 
California is a splendid country obtains everywh 
in Southern California. To a non-Californian wo 
excessively painful. Here are two beauteous sister 
full but modest description of whose surpassin 
you may consult any railroad folder—not to me 
great quantity of more pretentious literature. Their 
feet laved by the twinkling waters of the Pacific 
remainder of their graceful persons bathed in a 
article of golden sunshine, they face the East w 
of ravishing yet entirely decorous invitation; — 
ever and anon they look at each other. 

Then two lovely pairs of azure eyes are disfigur 
squint. The rosy oval of two cheeks is marred b 
thrust into each. To the tips of two Grecian no 
delicate but derisive thumbs are applied. That th 
spoils the picture goes without saying. - 

We should never have dreamed that Miss 
Golden was not all the fondest imagination co 
both in form and character, if her sister had 
that the one was mostly cotton batting and the 
pretense; nor that Miss Northern Golden was l 
modern Juno, if we had not had it from the othe 
of the family that she wore a wig and her temp 
atrocious. xe 

A separation of this enchanting pair would str 
simply unthinkable if it were not that they ¢ 
talk about it between themselves. We do not 
each of the sisters cannot love the other, as eve 
does; but perhaps two beauties in one family s 
along well together. 
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derstand it 
it. We are 
ignity and formality, and long on comradeship. 
| correspondence is permeated with informality 
2 that would shock many sales-managers who are 
tying a heavier stock of dignity or who have a 
ly specialized class of men to handle. 

rtain January second I had secluded myself in 
ie office for a solitary session over the detailed 
s of sales for the year that had just closed. I saw 
thing must be done to speed up the salesforce. 


From Gold Stars to Lemons 


ALLY it came to me that this might be accom- 
lif I could keep a definite and special reward 
re the salesmen and stimulate them to compete 
lother for it. A horse will travel far and fast and 
8 load if he can smell oats, see them just ahead, 
iat another horse is likely to beat him to them. 
than an hour I had written the following letter: 


E E 
PRIZE LETTER Jahiary 919—. 
ys: Here is a New Year’s surprise for you. We 
jo make it worth your while to sleep every Sun- 
-in the town you are scheduled to work the 
Monday morning. The offers that follow in this 
‘keep you hustling until the lights go out each 
aight. Instead of knocking off Friday night or 
oon, to spend your Sunday in the nearest city, 
2 content to work Saturday, turn in right where 
ta good rest, and take a Sunday trip to the next 
te your Monday’s work will begin. 
‘ize offer does not make you prod yourselves and 
‘ure of the bright lights and the big hotel fifty or 
ed miles away, with its extra outlay of about 
Jars, then I am greatly mistaken. 
es to be given are as follows: 


SILVER STAR RED STAR LEMON 


4 who sends to this office—by mail—the most 
\T the week will receive a gold star. 

1 who comes second will get a silver star; and 
who sends in any business at all will receive a 


will go to the man who does not get any business! 
he schedule for every week in the year. Though 
ent to you will be of paper, they will spell real 


ee CHARLES 
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N. CREW DSON 


TLLUS TRATED BY w. B. 


“Andy is Going Straight to Watertown TorNight! I Want That Fifty Dollars in Gold This Month’? 


At the end of each quarter the man who has received the 
most gold stars will get fifty dollars in gold; 

The man who has been awarded the secorid largest num- 
ber of gold stars will receive twenty-five dollars in gold; 

The man who has been given the greatest number of 
silver stars will get twenty-five dollars in silver; 

The man who has received the largest number of stars— 
era gold, silver or red—will receive fifty one-dollar 

ills. 

This is to make every one of you work every week. 

The man who gets a lemon must remit to this office five 
dollars in real money—an order on the firm will not be 
honored for this purpose. 

If two contestants are tied the prize money shall be 
divided. 

All orders must be received by mail before the close of 
business Saturday night in order to get into the contest for 
that week’s business. 

Sickness will not be accepted as an excuse. You are all 
well now; so it is an even break for all of you. If you sleep 
with your window up, take a cold bath in the morning, and 
do not eat or drink too much, your chances of remaining in 
fighting condition are excellent. 

No results of the star contest will be announced until the 
close of the quarter and no information will be given out 
by any person in the office relative to the positions of the 
contestants. ; 

Each week, however, each salesman will receive the star 
to which he is entitled by his ‘sales. Three or even two 
gold stars may possibly win a gold-star prize. 

A good gold watch, engraved with a star and the word 
Salesman, and set with an excellent diamond, will be given 
to the man who receives the most gold stars in the course of 
the entire year. 

A silver watch, engraved in the same manner, will be 
given to the man who receives the most silver stars during 
the year. 

The salesman receiving the most lemons must stand up 
at our next annual gathering and eat an entire ‘lemon 


without sugar. Yours to make you hustle, 


I was not personally responsible for the lemon feature of 
this letter. Before the formal notification of the prize 
went out one of the salesmen—who chanced to be in the 
office on the Saturday the letter was written—remarked 
to me: ; 

“Well, if a man doesn’t get at least a red star and draw 
blood every week, you ought to send him a lemon.” 
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The lemon crop for 
the first quarter was 
a complete failure, 
because the prize con- 
test swept the boys 
completely off their 
feet. It was not until 
the contest ceased to 
be a novelty that some 
of the men relaxed 
their efforts sufficiently 
to be squeezed down 
into the lemon class. 

At the outset it was 
evident that my stim- 
ulation plan was going 
to accomplish the cor- 
rection of the partic- 
ular faults I intended 
ittoeliminate. It kept 
the boys sleeping on 
Saturday nights in the 
towns where they 
worked that day, and 
it put them to bed 
Sunday nights in the 
towns they were to 
work the day follow- 
ing. The importance 
of this can hardly be 
exaggerated. Almost 
literally it created 
more territory for us— 
and territory, you 
know, is a big asset 
in the sales manager’s 
business. When you 
can inspire a sales- 
force to work its terri- 
tory more thoroughly 
you are creating ad- 
ditional territory, just 
as substantially as 
though you were add- 
ing something to the 
earth’s surface and 
stocking it with addi- 
tional population. A common fault of business firms is 
that of letting their salesmen cover too wide a range of 
territory. This is expensive, both for the firm and for the 
salesmen, because it involves the unnecessary expenditure 
of more time and more money. Lost time and useless 
expense are the busy microbes that eat holes in the prof- 
its of every business. The most important thing a sales 
manager can do is to stimulate his salesmen to cover their 
territories with thoroughness. 


When the Race Was Fairly On 


APES spirit of the gold-star contest was caught not only 
by the boys on the road but by every employee in the 
office. I soon found that every man and boy in the stock- 
room and the office had his particular friend on the road; 
and that, on his own initiative, he was sending to this man 
words of cheer and inspiration. I even caught the stock- 
boys making dollar bets on their favorites for the weekly 
gold-star award. No thoroughbred Kentuckian was ever 
more interested in the annual Derby than were the men, 
boys and girls of our office in the final results of the 
quarterly contest. 

Of course the progress of the leaders each week was kept 
secret, in order to keep the salesmen guessing and conse- 
quently working. Occasionally, however, I would drop a 
hint, in a general letter, which would spur them to still 
greater efforts without really revealing anything of their 
relative positions in the contest. 

From my position as sales manager I could see plainly 
that the plan of the weekly contest focusing into a final 
show-down at the end of the quarter was working out just 
as I had hoped it would. The weekly struggle held every 
man tight to his job and tight to his territory. It pre- 
vented him from wabbling or relaxing, with the idea that 
there was plenty of time to even things up before the end 
of the quarter. 

Unquestionably the fear of the disgraceful lemon kept 
many a man pushing hard and steadily when otherwise he 
would have let up on the strain a little. 

Each week I wrote to every salesman something in 
regard to the competition, giving him as much news as 
possible with regard to sales—news of a sort calculated to 
stimulate every man to increased efforts. I was always 
especially free with news in regard to the lemon prize. 
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Here, for example, is one of the letters I sent out. As 
you read it, ask yourself whether it would not have spurred 
you on had you been one of the salesmen to receive it: 

Dear Boys: One of the liveliest gold-star races on 
record was run last week. On Monday morning the results 
were: 


LaweOlle cane toes it Nothing Carnegie ....... Nothing 
Weston meat ee eee $205,005 Burke, soles Rane $130.00 
On Tuesday: 
TAWSOI 4.2 Be-teurseisg soe Nothing Carnegie ....... Nothing 
Weston vasch. s eckc tare $845.20 08 Bur komme tec. ser voce $1000.40 
On Wednesday: 
Lawsonaie s, Renee s Nothing Weston ....... $1213.40 
Carnegie showed up with $562.00 Burke, still. .... . 1000.40 
On Thursday night it stood: 
Carnegie . . $718.00 Weston . . $1213.40 Burke. . $1195.40 
And a telegram from Lawson said he had put over two 
big ones. 
On Friday night: 
Carnegie led with . . . $1643.40 Weston, third. .... $1213.40 
Burke, second. ... . 1616.60 Lawson, still ..... Nothing 


On Saturday morning in came an envelope from Lawson 
containing orders for $848. Burke got in with $130, which 
placed him in the lead, with $1746.60. Carnegie ran 
second, with $1643.40. Saturday morning Weston took 
second place from Carnegie; and it was not until Saturday 
evening that the contest was settled by another order from 
Weston in the amount of $130, which gave him the gold 
star on a total of $1842.60. Burke received the silver star 
on sales of $1746.60, and Carnegie ran third on $1643.40. 

Note this, boys: Enough came into the post office late 
Saturday night, after the close of business, to put Lawson 
well up to the top; but it did not reach our office until 
Monday morning. If you want this sort of Honorable 


Mention, send in the orders. Waithtully yours 


No sales manager who. has failed to try it out consist- 
ently can form any idea of the instantly stimulating effect 
of a plan like this, especially of a personal letter put into 
the salesman’s hands, out on the road, before the week’s 
struggle is over—an intimate, encouraging letter, which 
will keep him guessing and working. Certainly it is a vital 
mistake for a sales manager not to send prompt apprecia- 
tion by letter to the salesman who has done a notably good 
piece of work. 


Record Races Won on the Road 


| MYSELF have spent a quarter of a century on the road 
and I know its lures and pitfalls. Many a time have I 
gone for a day without an order when the right sort of let- 
ter from the head of the house would have made it possible 
for me to have secured at least some business. 

I traveled once through the West with another sales- 
man. We were both top men in our houses. In Spokane 
we both broke the records in sales. It was a week of won- 
derful business, in which each of us sold as much in our 
respective lines as any 
other man in either of 
our houses often sold in 
a season. 

At the end of the 
week we sent forward 
all our orders in one 
mail. When wereached 
Seattle there was a tele- 
gram from my house 
congratulating me on 
the big business of the 
week; but not a word 
came to my friend from 
his house, either by wire 
or by letter. It cut him 
to the quick when, the 
following week, at Port- 
land, he received only 
a cold, formal, routine 
acknowledgment of the 
business he had sent in. 
He never recovered 
from this experience, 
which was character- 
istic of the policy the 
house had pursued with 
him for years. 

What was the result? 
My friend soon trans- 
ferred his connection to 
another line, and to a 
house that he felt had 
a little of the red blood 
of appreciation in its 
veins. I remained with : 
my firm until I retired 
to go into business for ~ 
myself. 
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The firm that sent the appreciative telegram to me, and 
consistently followed this practice with all its salesmen, is 
to-day the largest house in its line in the country. The 
house with which my friend was connected at the time, and 
which consistently followed a policy just the reverse of 
this, has shriveled away. 

Make no mistake about this—the salesman out on the 
road must have encouragement and appreciation from his 
house. The better the salesman, the more he needs and 
demands appreciation. If he does not get it he will leave 
and connect himself with another firm, from which he 
believes he will get it. 

The successful salesman has no fear of his firm. This is 
a fact that too many sales managers overlook. The man 
who can sell one thing feels that he can sell another; and, 
though his judgment tells him it is good policy to stick with 
one house, he is not afraid to make a change when once he 
becomes convinced that his house or his sales manager is 
not human enough to come across with a little applause 
for a piece of business which merits special recognition. 

It is a mistake in policy for any sales manager to assume 
that there is anything undignified or harmful in a policy 
of liberal appreciation. The danger of swelling a sales- 
man’s head by an approving letter or telegram is far less 
than the danger of freezing his loyalty and enthusiasm 
by withholding that appreciation. Only the salesman of 
small caliber will permit his head to be turned by a little 
discriminating praise; but the big salesman is most easily 
chilled by the cold-storage policy. 

The whole prize plan was, in a way, merely a systematic 
device for bestowing appreciation on salesmen for good 
work. They were not indifferent to the many prizes 
awarded at the end of each quarter; but it was clearly 
apparent that the compelling motive which spurred each 
man on to do his best was the honor and appreciation 
involved. That is why, as the year moved on, interest 
became keener in the question as to which salesman would 
win the gold watch. 

The race for the year’s honors continued so close that, 
even so late as November seventh, there was a difference 
in sales of only ninety-two dollars between the two men 
who were leading; and others were pressing so closely that 
the leaders knew they must keep the pace hot to hold their 
advantage. 

The man who really won the Gold-Star Watch, by doing 
the biggest amount of business during the largest number 
of weeks in the year, was not the man who won the highest 
place in the first quarter. The winner had led in sales the 
year before, was overconfident, and started late; but, 
stung by defeat in the first quarter, he went after the gold 
stars in earnest. 

As asales manager I did nothing that compared in impor- 
tance with my directing of this contest and using every 
development of it as a means of getting more speed out of 
each member of the force. Here is an example of the kind of 
letter written to put additional pressure on an individual 
salesman and draw a final spurt of speed from him: 

Dear Lawson: We have four new men, all doing well. 
Your total, so far, for this quarter is $7192.50, which is a 
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“Yes; We Can’t Let Any of Them Get Past Us After This’’ 
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a 
great piece of work; but do you know one of the 
and you can’t guess which one it is—has $89¢ 
The bunch never did such speeding before. Fox is 
like a beaver; Sax struck his pace in fine fettle le 
Grayson is keeping up his gait, and Farmer is in goo 
ing trim. Burke writes that he has been a little 
feed. You can’t guess where the gold stars are! — 
can the rest of the boys—because they all think y, 
a bunch. a 

I studied every angle of the contest, every day, 
the particular development that was calculated to 
special appeal to several individual salesmen; and 
wrote the letters designed to make the most of tha 
opment. Merely offering the prizes was the least 
the plan. No scheme for stimulating sales that 1 
itself has ever been invented. But to return to Law 
show how I kept after him. The next week her 
this letter: mg 

“Oh, ever thus, from childhood’s hour, 
I’ve seen my fondest hopes decay.” 


You have the silver star; the gold was won aw; 
you by $1069 against your $972 late Saturday nig 
if you only knew who took it you would be happie 
had cinched it yourself. Now you have just about j 
silver-star money for the quarter. Go in for the go 
giveyou this muchinformation: Four men aredividir 
stars; this is an average of only one and three-quar 
each man! Now guess—and go to it hard! ¥; ! 


i 
He did—and won the Gold-watch Championshi 
Before turning to a collateral plan that, in the 
year, helped to throw the salesforce into higher 
let me put a word of emphasis on this vital pi 
stimulative sales plan that gets the best r 
have weekly, quarterly—or perhaps monthly 
prizes. Make the scheme cumulative. Tho 
reckoning involved in the Saturday night show-do 
quick action; it keeps the contest close to the m 
ing the larger and more substantial awards in 
periods puts hope into the hearts of the men who! 
of the high mark in the first race. The men ta 
and third money figure that they have still thre 
to win something worth while; and then the gr 
prize at the end of the year serves to give them allt 
stimulus. The combination is irresistible—at least, 
found it so. 
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When Wives Join Forces With Emp 


HEN, in thesecond year, I began to detect 

on the part of the salesmen to slacken their 
knew the time had come for me to introduce so 
element. Just then two salesmen came into the offi 
they should have stayed out on the road. With! 
questions I drew from them the confession that! 
they had come home was that both of them 
receiving blue letters from their wives. 

Here was my cue, and I grasped it instant 
more investigation showed me that I had twelve 
why my salesmen were slackening their speed. Ty 

my fourteen 

were married! © 
uation was cles 
men had co 
their territori 
of blue letter 
their wives; % 
wrote in that 
lost the biggest 
the week beca 
Jimmy had 

I knew # 
was due to 
home of a 
man, and 
showed the 


class. The 
of anotherv 
with him an 


in that he v 
the dumps 
had been 
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only course open to me was to 
escription that would, of itself, 
wives something of the same stimu- 
-gold-star prize had afforded the 


Le 

process of working out this home 
it I reached a new realization of the 
effect of home letters and the home 
on the salesman and his work. 
aanship is temperamental. When 
does not feel like doing business 
at sell goods nearly so successfully 
he is right up on his mettle. 
of no other class in the world are 
rously gifted with sentiment 
veling salesmen. The man on the 
‘snot want to be away from home. 
ly front porch, with his family and 
bout him, on a summer evening— 
lazing backlog of his own fireside 
‘is more alluring to the salesman 
xiled from them most of the time 
he man who is at home every day. 
vy how that fireside picture looks to 
‘at salesman as he is buttoning his 
+ a fourteen-mile drive to the next 
a winter night; and I know, too, 
is to stare sleeplessly at the bare 
a stifling country hotel on a sultry 
night, and think of the wife and 
sen sitting in the cool of thescreened 
home. 

ig but the thought that he is exil- 
olf from these allurements, in order 
Je comforts, luxuries and a pro- 
ture for his family, can hold the 
man to the road and give him the 
yut up with the discomforts and 
irdships he is obliged to face. 
you add to the pulling power of 
me pictures the effect of a dis- 
or an indiscriminative letter from 
tu have given the traveling sales- 
ost more than he can stand. Per- 
letter is not complaining in tone 
uins no bad news, but is simply full 
* protest against the separation 
by the life of the road; that is 
0 upset any salesman and put a 
ym the day’s business. What he 
\good dose of home cheer and inspi- 
* his work. 

ord I saw that if the wives of my 
could be moved to give their 
_the same brand of codperation 
ulation that went out with every 
m the house a new force would be 
nto the selling situation. 


izes for the Petticoats 


2 wife of every salesman in my 
Isaid to myself, ‘can be wakened 
, codperative interest in her hus- 
wk—especially in keeping him out 
id, with the feeling that all is well 
ind that his wife would rather have 
on his territory than come chasing 
sacrifice of business—then I shall 
id perhaps treble the stimulus to 
nsistent and effective work in the 
very salesman.” 

the letter that was sent out to all 

salesmen and their wives: 


‘IVES’ CONSOLATION PRIZES 


fife of the man who lands in this 
* mail—three thousand dollars’ 
business in any one month will 
venty dollars in gold. 

vife of any husband from whom 
sand dollars’ worth of business is 
a this office—by mail—in any one 
ll get thirty dollars in gold. 
2asily possible for every man on 
to send in five thousand dollars’ 
business each month, provided 
nd his wife do their level best to 
amount of business. To the wife 
n who does this in any one month 
ven fifty dollars in gold. 

mber, these prizes will be given 
usiness received in the office by 
| also remember that $2999 will 
twenty-dollar gold piece for the 
vill take $3000 in business to do 


his letter was being typewritten 
f one of our best salesmen came 
fice and said that, as her husband 
d hard and needed a little outing, 
going up to Lake Minnetonka to 
KS rest. 

‘sensible thing to do,’’ I replied — 
_he is worn out, and provided 
you can afford it after you have 
nnouncement.”’ 

showed her the typewritten letter 
Ttapher had just handed me. 
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“Andy is going straight to Watertown 
to-night!’’ she exclaimed when she’d read 
it. “I want that fifty dollars in gold this 
month—not next; and I am going to get 
it too.”’ 

Her husband was not easily managed, 
and I knew he would not give up his week 
of pleasure without a struggle—not if he 
knew it; but the fact is, he gave it up with- 
out knowing it. 

His wife bought their tickets to Water- 
town herself and kept them in her own 
possession until she delivered them to the 
conductor. The first thing she did, after 
getting on the train, was to post the train 
conductor, the Pullman conductor and the 
porter, and ask them to help her out with 
the little joke she was playing on her hus- 
band by returning evasive answers as to 
the time when they would reach Minne- 
tonka, and by maintaining a discreet silence 
as to their destination. 


Cutting Out the Wet Blankets 


Before they approached Minnetonka 
she induced her husband to take a nap. He 
did not discover their destination until 
about five minutes before their arrival in 
Watertown. Then she told him her secret, 
inspired him with real enthusiasm, and kept 
at her task of inspiration until the end of 
the month, when she received a fifty-dollar 
gold piece, packed in bright carmine cotton 
and inclosed in a pill box. 

The effect of this offer was an almost 
instantaneous jump in business all along 
the line of the married salesmen. The day 
after the announcements were mailed one 
of the wives, who lived in the city, came 
into the office and showed me a rubber 
stamp reading: ‘‘Stay out and work!” 

“T’m going to stamp those words at the 
head of every letter I write to Tom,” she 
exclaimed; ‘‘and I’m going to write him 
much more frequently than before. I’ve 
been figuring out what I could do with 
six hundred dollars in addition to Tom’s 
regular earnings this year. From this time 
forward it is my job to help Tom get that 
extra fiftyforme. I’m going to work at that 
job every day; and I have come to you 
for a few hints as to how the wife of a sales- 
man can best help him to get business every 
day, and to get all the business there is to 
be had.” 

Instantly I wrote out an order on a 
millinery shop, directing the manager to 
charge to my account any hat selected by 
the bearer, Mrs. Thomas Lawson. Then 
I said to her: 

“Go as far as you like on the hat. That 
rubber stamp is a great idea. I shall have 
eleven more of them made, and then I shall 
ask you to take them and mail them to the 
wives of our other salesmen, with a good, 
friendly letter right along the line of what 
you have just said to me. Get them to 
come to me and find out how they can 
stimulate their husbands to stick out on the 
road and make more sales by writing them 
the kind of letters calculated to make them 
want to hustle for orders.”’ 

At the start the only drawback I could 
see to the successful operation of this plan 
was the possibility that some of the wives 
might hesitate to place thernselves in the 
position of driving their husbands to harder 
and more constant work. This was why I 
wanted to get the wives to come to the office 
and talk the matter over with me. I found, 
however, that this problem took care of 
itself. Not one of the boys ever kicked 
because his wife urged him to ‘“‘Stay out 
and work!” 

The net result of the entire plan may be 
stated in a few words: It put afresh voltage 
of enthusiasm and stick-to-it-iveness into 
our salesforce. In order not to leave our 
two unmarried salesmen out of this stim- 
ulating influence I allowed the one who 
lived with his mother to designate her as 
the recipient of any pill-box prizes—as the 
salesmen called them—he might win; and 


the other salesman was permitted to have 
his prize money sent to the young woman 
to whom he was engaged. 

Our volume of business was immensely 
increased through the influence of this 
plan. By the same token the expenses of 
the salesmen were correspondingly dimin- 
ished. They stayed out on their territories 
instead of racing home at frequent intervals. 
As our salesmen pay their own expenses, 
this really added materially to their win- 
nings. Then, because their sales were 
largely increased, their commissions were 
also increased. Incidentally many of the 
boys have confessed to me that this plan 


has worked a wonderful revolution in the 
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“Some folks build for wealth or fame, 
And some for lofty station. 
But one wise rule, for all the same, - 
Is: Build a sure foundation.” 


(BESGOR Renker ent 
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That's what you do when you build up health 
and strength by good food and sensible eating. And 
that is why you ought to get the regular benefit of 
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Campbell’s Tomato Soup 


This-is not merely a tempting dinner-course or 
a dainty feature for the formal luncheon. No. It is 
a wholesome and nourishing food in itself. It is 
good for anybody at any time. And it fits exactly 
into all sorts of every-day occasions. 

The regular mid-day meal—no matter what 
you call it; the children’s luncheon; the family 
supper—they all become more appetizing and 
more nutritious by the addition of this delightful 
Campbell “kind.” 

That's the kind of foundation to build on every 
day. Why not begin today? 
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21 kinds 10c a can 
Asparagus Clam Chowder Pea 
Beef Consommé Pepper Pot 
Bouillon Julienne Printanier 
Celery Mock Turtle Tomato 
Chicken Mulligatawny Tomato-Okra 
Chicken-Gumbo (Okra) Mutton Vegetable 
Clam Bouillon Ox Tail Vermicelli-Tomato 


LOOK FOR THE RED-AND-WHITE LABEL 
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Finger prints wash off without 
hurting the most delicate tints 
—if your walls are painted with 


SHERWIN- WiLL IAMS 
Stat Sofie 


No spots or finger marks on Flat-Tone 
walls! Soap and water take them off 
without the slightest marring of the 
dainty tints. Nowadays people prefer 
to paint their walls. They choose Flat- 
Tone because it is a sanitary decoration 
—germs cannot hide behind Flat- Tone. 


Flat-Tone is not a cold, shiny kalso- 
mine but a scientifically prepared oil 
paint which gives your rooms a beauti- 
ful, dull warmth that invites and rests 
the eyes—creates a background of 
simplicity and soft relief that enhances 
any plan of decoration. 


Flat-Tone may be laid on any surface 
with the widest sized brush and leaves 
a perfectly smooth coat without brush 
or lap marks. Economical because it 
comes ready to apply, has great cover- 
ing power, and can be made like new 
with soap and water when soiled. 


Flat-Tone is made in twenty-four 
beautiful shades. See the Sherwin- 
Williams dealer in your town and 
have him show you the beautiful 
effects to be secured with this modern 
and sanitary wall finish. 


Sherwin-Williams 


Bade cnass 


Sherwin-Williams 


House Paint SWP 


A pure lead, zinc and lin- 
seed oil paint of wonderful 
weather-resisting and great 
covering power. Accurately 
roportioned and thorough- 
i ground and mixed. 
shades. In pint, quart and 
gallon cans, ready to apply. 


Sherwin-Williams 
Varnishes 


A wear andwater 
: 


resisting varnis 
for floors. 


eS fine varnish for 


urniture and 
woodwork that takes a 
beautiful polish and is un- 
affected by water or heat. 


The king of Spar 
Varnishes for 
out-of-door work. 


PAINTS & VARNISHES | 


Showrooms—New York, 116 W. 32nd St. ; Chicago, People’s Gas Bldg. ; San Fran- |\ 
) cisco, 523 Market St. Sales Offices & Warehouses in principal cities. Best dealers 
everywhere. Address all inquiries for Portfolio to 613 Canal Rd., N. W. Cleveland, On 


A pure white enamel, con- 
taining no gums to crack and 
cause trouble, that flows out 
evenly and produces a spot- 
less, even, white gloss of 
unusual richness. 


Sherwin-Williams 


FLOORIAC 


A combination stain and 
varnish for floors, woodwor 
and furniture. Puts on the 
color and varnish with one 
operation. Very durable 
and color-fast. 

Portfolio of Painting 

Suggestions 

A practical painting and dec- 
orating guide, including 20 
color illustrations of rooms 
and exteriors. A great help 
for anyone who has deco- 
rating of any kind to do. 
Sent free on request. 
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tone of the letters received from their wives. 
As one of them put it: 

“The output of wet blankets from home 
has been reduced to a minimum. Instead, 
I get an unlimited coinage of sunshine.” 

Another curious development of this 
plan is that it has stopped overdrafts. 
Why? The answer is simple. The boys 
work harder and spend less money going to 
and from their territories and running in 
to spend Sunday in the nearest large town. 

Through the influence of the Wives’ 
Consolation Prize Offer one man actually 
doubled his business and held the job he 
otherwise would have lost. In another case 
the codperation growing out of the effort 
to win some of the prize money brought 
together a husband and wife who were 
apparently drifting apart. 

When a new baby came to the home of 
one of our salesmen, it had scarcely taken 
its first night’s sleep when the little mother 
gently suggested to her husband: 

“You know, dear, we shall need those 
gold pieces all the more now.” 

“Yes,’”’ was the smiling admission; “‘we 
can’t let any of them get past us after this.” 
And he promptly began to pack his grip. 

The stimulating effect of the monthly 
consolation prizes to wives of the salesmen 
did not die out. It kept up the enthusiasm 
throughout the whole year. Its staying 
qualities were beyond my expectations. 
In midsummer one of our Southern sales- 
men wrote to me, saying: 

“Tt’s so hot here now that if I went out 
on the street at midnight I should have to 
walk backward to keep from stepping on 
my tongue; but that Stay-out-and-work! 
slogan is going to hold me right here if the 
mercury climbs out the top of the tube. My 
wife has made up her mind that we must 
have a bungalow built out of pill-box money; 
and she is going to get it, too, for we need it, 
she deserves it, and I have found out that it 
is possible to stay out and work, no matter 
how alluring a trip to the North would be.” 


Going After the Golden Pills 


The pull of the Wives’ Consolation Prize 
cannot be dismissed without reference to its 
influence on the man who won the Grand 
Championship Watch that year. Before 
this offer enlisted his wife as a direct part- 
ner in his road work, this man would oc- 
casionally fall off the water wagon in spite 
of all the watchfulness and encouragement 
I could exert. He was high-strung, sensi- 
tive, and a wonderful salesman; but when 
his wife became inspired by the consola- 
tion-prize offer this man sat tight on the 
wagon, without a single fall in the whole 
year. Every month a gold prize was sent 
to his wife; his winnings in the Gold-Star 
Contest were also high, and he finally took 
the gold watch—the greatest honor of all. 

What caused the change in the habits of 
thisman? The fact that his wife made him 
feel she was keenly and sympathetically 
interested in his work, and also that she 
was careful to write letters to him which 
brought out the best there was in him. 

Undoubtedly the proudest person who 
ever received one of the Golden Pill-Box 
awards was the little crippled daughter of 
a salesman who came to us late in the year. 
Her mother was dead and her father had 
not married again. He was somewhat given 
to the flowing bowl before he came to us. 
After I pointed out to him how proud the 
little girl of eleven would be to have her 
father’s house send her two fifties and a 
ten in gold pieces, for valiant salesmanship 
in his new position, that man settled into 
the harness and pulled like a Percheron. 
The gold pieces reached her on New Year’s 
Day, and she laughed and cried over them. 

No single feature of our general cam- 
paign to speed up salesmen has shown the 
vitality and the lasting qualities of the 
Wives’ Consolation Prizes. Probably it has 
produced more extra business than any 
other feature—though this is difficult to 
determine, from the fact that it has been 
operated in connection with the gold-star 
prizes and other stimulative plans that were 
put on the boards later. To the sales man- 
agers who may read this, let me repeat this 
word of caution and encouragement: Any 
plan of special rewards you may devise as 
aresult of these suggestions should be made 
to fit the individualities of your business 
and your salesforce. 

On the other hand, I believe, with pro- 
found conviction, that there is hardly a 
business in the country which is hopelessly 
unfitted for some modification or develop- 
ment of the speed-up plans that have been 
literal life-savers to my own business. 
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_ Fish Flake 


10c—sizes—15c 
(Except in far West) 


Wholesome | 
Delicious | 
and P 


Free from any and all preservativ 
solid white fish—no bones—n¢e 
Cooked, ready for instant use in pr 


Codfish Balls Creamed | 
Fish Chowder Fish Hash 


Fresh caught—hours saved bec 
the nearness of our sanitary kite 
the fishing grounds. This means 
than “fresh” fish to you. 


Burnham § Mo 
Fish Flake: 


come to you in a sanitary pa 
lined container. Every preca) 
made to have this 


A Perfect Fish Produ 


During Lent and all other times BU! 
MORRILL FISH FLAKES are most « 
A tin or two kept on hand will sup 

ing meal. =” 


Convenient and Economi 
So easily you can serve Creamed Fish ¢ 
with baked potatoes. 


Compare the cost with steak, chops or 
Lower table expenses by using Bu 


Morrill Fish Flakes. 
Fish 


Fish Salad 


and 20 other different dishes all go 
nourishing and sustaining. All recip: 
booklet, ‘Good Eating,” free for the a 


Sold by most Grocers. If not at yol 
his name and 2c stamp for generous § 


BURNHAM & MORRILL 
2 Water Street Portl 


m -old Italian lad who came 
j00l hours to pick up stone in the 


erted from the foundation work 
‘oreseen necessity of building a 
d; but for the sake of continuity 
»mplete the description of the for- 
ration. It had been represented to 
we could obtain at our site city 
om a pipe line not very far away. 
families would agree to take the 
water company would extend a 
rneighborhood. But there proved 
» few people who wanted the water 
the company. Meanwhile I had 
te need of water for cementing the 
as. There was a tiny brook that 
‘rigin in our back woods and flowed 
e slope of the front acre to the 
. I was convinced that it was a 
| spring, for it had been running all 


nd was still running; but I was 
t it dried up in midsummer. I 
that I could at least use the brook- 
undation work. Across its path at 
) of the woods I dug out a hole 
seen feet square and two feet deep. 
iled some oiled boards against 
two sides, cut some birches for 
ports, and banked up with ex- 
a couple of feet above the 
the ground. At first I worked at 
standing on the soaking-wet 
in my ordinary shoes with April 
90uring down on me, but after- 
ed prudence, bought a rubber 
ied to keep my feet dry. 
| as my work was completed the 
ked up beautifully in the dam 
n to run over the top. The next 
dam was still there, but most of 
1 had escaped under the boards. 
pessimist, who vi8ited me from 
and croaked discouragements 
of my projects, surveyed my 


ly’”’—and so on. I refused to be 
. I knew water was hard to 
Iwas going to hold it. When we 
fell of dryness toward the end of 
xtended the dam, dug it about a 

| half deeper, used more boards 

it better with clay. At the 
fall it held and stayed. The pes- 
en told me that the summer sun 
aporate the water in the dam be- 
d use it. Then I’d have to haul 
the site at great expense. This 
however, did not occur, and I 
ist as delighted to foil ill-natured 
as to have plenty of water. 
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Mixing the Concrete 


stance from the dam to the edge 
yundation was one hundred and 
__From a local hardware dealer 
the necessary number of feet of 
diron pipe an inch and a quarter 
‘er. For this I paid twelve cents 
dich was quite a little more than 
orth. I found generally that the 
»alers asked ten to one hundred 
above city prices for their wares. 
[ was somewhat vexed and in- 
argue with the local monopolists, 
neipal excuse was that they car- 
tior goods. In the end I bought 
ly what I needed in a hurry. It 
t, however, to accuse all country 
8 of overcharging, for I know one 
Sells workingmen’s clothes and 
it as low as any city store. And 
il way I have found the village 
3 both agreeable and entertaining. 
i day’s work for a deft Italian and 
‘connect the lengths of water pipe 
n, to level the stones in the foun- 
id to square the foundations. We 

eling by means of a spirit level 
+foot scantling, first setting up 
les at the common level and plac- 
nine feet apart. I admired the 
he keen eye of my fellow worker 
ing the surface of the trenches. I 
y wrestled in my mind with this 
‘I had also worried when the 
filled up with rain water and 
ed variously how to drain them; 
simply drained themselves in 
A series of similar incidents 


‘) 


pipe had a three-foot upright. 
) end was horizontal and could be 
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IZ HOUSE THAT JUNK BUILT 


(Continued from Page 14) 


shifted over the tops of two barrels and a 
galvanized can, all half sunk in the ground. 
The water was dipped up from the dam in 
a pail and poured through a big tin funnel 
in the upright pipe, and the barrels and can 
at the foundation edge could be filled in this 
way in fifteen minutes. 

There was no trouble in getting sand and 
cement delivered at the site once the pri- 
vate road had been built. I wanted a la- 
borer to help me grout the foundation, but 
he did not arrive and I did almost half of 
this job alone in a day. I mixed sand, 
cement and gravel on a rough board plat- 
form within the foundation, shoveled the 
mixture into the steel wheelbarrow, added 
water and stirred to a soupy mixture. This 
I forthwith dumped into the stone-filled 


trench. The proportions of materials were | 


not scientifically correct, but I estimated 
them as one part of cement to ten parts of 
sand and gravel. One wheelbarrow load of 
grout covered about three feet of trench. 
The grout seemed to fill up solidly and gave 
a smooth top. Afterward I found there 
were some crevices between the lower 
rocks. In view of the hard clay walls and 
bottom these crevices may be an advantage 
rather than a defect, since they constitute 
a blind drain under the foundations. In 
fact, a contractor who did extensive con- 
crete work told me it would have been 
sufficient to lay a bed of thick mortar on 
the foundation stones. 


The Foundation Walls 


When the grouting was finished I de- 
cided to build upon the grouted foundation 
a concrete wall ten inches high and one foot 
wide, on which the concrete blocks would 
be laid. The object of this was to over- 
come a difference of level in the ground be- 
tween the northwest and southeast corners 
of the site, and to obviate the necessity of 
laying blocks below the ground. A laborer 
and I put up forms of rough boards, lapping 
the lengths over and holding them together 
with nailed cross strips of wood. We 
placed sizable stones in the forms and 
poured over them a rich liquid mixture of 
cement, sand and gravel—about one part 
cement to six parts sand and gravel. 
When the forms were removed I was dis-’ 
heartened. It seemed to me there were 
holes between the stones big enough for me 
to crawl into. 

At this mournful moment the skillful 
Italian who had leveled the foundation 
came along to assure me that the wall was 
all right, except for a little patching with 
cement. It would hold up a factory, he 
said. Our mistake was in having the stones 
too close together and not leaving a space 
between them and the boards. Generally 
speaking, the grouting method is not so 
satisfactory as entire mixed concrete or 
stones laid into a concrete bed. My foun- 
dations, however, are more than equal to 
their task and considerably superior to 
many if not most. I heard of a supposed 
concrete foundation wall which a crowbar 
pierced as if it had been cheese, and I saw 
a contractor’s house job where the founda- 
tion wall was like a slab of molasses pop 
corn, being a mixture of cinders and ce- 
ment. It is work like this that necessitates 
elaborate building laws rigidly enforced. 
Incidentally, how many house-renters or 
buyers, who are alert for esthetic details, 
inquire into the matter of foundations? 

The cost of our foundations was about 
double what I had expected. I found cheer 
in the words of an old builder from the 
back country, who said that the main things 
about a house were the foundations and the 
roof. What came between was not so im- 
portant. The following is the cost estimate, 
outside my own labor: 


FOUNDATIONS OF THE HOUSE 


Excavation, 723 hours at $0.20 ...... $14.50 
Excavation, putting rock in trenches, 25 hours 


AiO 207M ee Bot) or Ee. Latte a 5.00 
Boy picking up rock, 363 hours at $0.10 . . 3.65 
Man and horse hauling rock ll hours ... 4.50 
For blasting, 6 sticks 40 per cent dynamite at 

$0.10, 18 feet fuse, 10 caps at $0.01 . . . 90 


105 feet 14-inch galvanized iron pipe at $0.12 12.60 
(To bring water from dam; later used for 
well, and so forth.) 


For oiling forms, 2 gallons crude oil . . . . 60 
Boy helping on dam, 5hours ....... 50 
Man breaking rock, 5 hours... ..... 1.00 


For blasting, 6 sticks 14-inch gelatine dynamite 
(4 pounds at $0.20), 25 feetfuse. . ... 1.05 
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Alba Bowls, in Robert Simpson Store, Toronto, Ontario, display merchandise 
well and make buying easy. 


Good Light Sells Merchandise 


Customers like to buy in well-lighted stores. 
They see what they are getting without taking 
the merchandise to a window or door. They stay 
longer, buy better and buy more. 

Employees do more and better work in good 
light. Seeing is easier, selling is easier and health 
is better—fewer headaches, fewer absences and 
“days off’’. 

You get more work done, make more sales 
and more profits. 


Alba Lighting Equipment 


Alba shows merchandise at its best and makes your 
store and windows attractive. Selling is easier. 

Alba makes customers comfortable. Buying is easy. 

Alba softens the light and helps employees to see and 
work better—no glare; no eye-strain. 

Alba costs less (less current). 


How to Get Good Light 


Send for the facts about good light for your home or 
your particular business. We'll tell you how to get good 
light and will send you an Individual Portfolio of Sug- 
gestions. Which of the Articles below interest you? 


1—HOMES: Good light in the home is beauti- 
ful, makes seeing easy and comfortable, the eve- 
ning hours cheerful, and brings out the beauty of 
the surroundings. It prevents eye-strain. 


2—DEPT. STORES: Customersstay longerand 
buy more where seeing is easy and comfortable. 
They speak well of the store and visit it often. 


3—RESTAURANTS: Good light attracts 
patrons and makes them more comfortable. It 
is soft, agreeable, restful, promoting relaxation. 


4—STORES: Well-lighted stores and windows 
attract customers, and display merchandise to 
the best advantage. Customers stay longer and 
buy more. 

5—OFFICES: Good light means more and 
better work with fewer mistakes, less fatigue, 
and without eye-strain. Seeing is easy and 
comfortable. 

6—CLUBS: The illumination should be ample, 
restful, agreeable in color, beautiful, in harmony 
with the surroundings and entirely without strain. 


7—HOTELS: Good light is beautiful, brings 
out the beauty of the surroundings, makes seeing 
easy andagreeable. Peopleenjoy themselves more. 


8—BANKS: Good light is handsome and in 
harmony with the surroundings. It makes seeing 
easy, often pays for itself by increasing efficiency 
and preventing errors. 


9—THEATRES: Good light is subtle, soft, 
restful, and cheerful. It is beautiful, in harmony 
with the surroundings, and creates a receptive 
attitude in the mind of the audience. 


10—HOSPITALS: The light should be ample, 
cheerful, and restful to contribute to the comfort 
and quick recovery of the patients. Good light ’ 
is needed in the operating rooms for preci- 
sion and accuracy. 


11—CHURCHES: The light should be 
subtle, soft and agreeable. Harsh or 
brilliant spots, which distract the eye 
and attention, should be avoided. 
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The attached coupon is for your convenience $®——> , 
ES 


Send me 
Individual 
Suggestions and 
Lighting Informa- 
tion on Subjects 


Macbeth-Evans Glass Co 
Pittsburgh 


Sales and Show-rooms also in New York 
Chicago, Philadelphia 
St. Louis, Boston, Cincinnati 
Cleveland, Dallas, San Francisco 
Macbeth-Evans Glass Co 


Ltd Toronto City and State 


Macbeth-Evans Glass Co Pittsburgh 
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What Springs 
' Ave on This Car? 


Comfortisabig factorin the 
choice of a car. 


The prospective buyer decides 
upon about the amount he 
wants to pay and examines the 
cars at that price. 


He finds they all have mechani- 
cal efficiency and convenience 
of control, starting, lighting, etc. 


The car that offers the greatest 
comfort is the car that wins with 
the unprejudiced buyer. 


When you are looking at cars, ask, 
‘* What springs are on this car?”’ 
The dealer will answer with pride 
and confidence if he can say— 


DETROIT 
SPRINGS 


He knows that you know about 
them and he knows that you 
want the springs that are 


Guaranteed for Two Years 


Detroit Springs are self-lubricating and 
never squeak. Look for the lubri- 
cating cups at the end of each leaf. 


Always ask, ‘‘ What Springs Are on This 
Car?” 


Write for booklet, ‘‘From the Ore to 
the Motor Car.” 


RESILIENT D7 
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Drings 
= SELF LUBRICATING 
Detroit Steel Products Company 
2200 E. Grand Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 
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Fittings to pipe dam, elbow andfunnel. . . —.93 
Square and level foundations, fix pipe to dam, 

8 hours) © 4.4 eee nce ee 3.00 
2 barrels'and Cartage. 20-0 ce Sern ane 1.25 
Rock hauled for foundation wall... . . . 1.00 
Boy helping grout foundation. ..... . 40 
Man grouting, 9hours .......... 2.00 
Man on foundation wall, 27 hours... . . 6.00 
Boy;./-HOUrs. ts cho cot eee Ce 70 
Pointing up foundation wall, 3 hours 1.00 
Cement, 42 bags at $0.37 ........ 15:75 


Sand and gravel, 6 loads (9 cubic yards) at $1.50 _ 9.00 
Total $85.33 


The foundation wall might be considered part of the 
general walls rather than true foundation. It required 
about half the total cement and sand and $8.70 worth 
of labor—altogether $21.07—which might be deducted 
from foundation cost. If the item of $12.60 for gal- 
vanized iron pipe, practically all used elsewhere later, 
be also deducted, the net cost of the foundation is only 
$51.66. 


It was a shock to learn that we should 
have to build a private road before even 
the foundations of our house could be fin- 
ished. I had counted on using an old road 
through the woods, but it proved impassa- 
ble in the wetness of early spring and would 
hardly ever stand up under three or four 
ton loads of sand and concrete blocks. The 
idea of makeshift corduroy was considered 
and dismissed. As long as we had to have 
a road I decided to make a permanent one. 
The first thing to do was to mark the bound- 
ary line between our land and that of our 
western neighbor, for along it I planned to 
make the road. There was no fence on this 
line and the surveyor’s stakes were three 
hundred and ninety feet apart. As the 
surveyor would have charged $10 to put in 
extra stakes my neighbor and I decided to 
do the job ourselves. 

We cut two tall posts which we set in the 
places occupied by the surveyor’s stakes. 
We made the posts perpendicular by means 
of a mason’s level, stretched a stout cord 
for the distance of three hundred and 
ninety feet between them, and on the cord 
rigged a pulley and short string weighted 
with a fisherman’s lead sinker. At every 
rod or so a stake was driven directly under 
the sinker. The difficulty was that the 
least breath of air caused the line to sway 
from the boundary; and absolute calm was 
necessary to get the stakes right. 


Learning to Handle Dynamite 


The Italian lad who worked for me after 
school hours helped me to lay out the road 
with birch stakes. We decided to have it 
two feet from the boundary and eight feet 
in width. From highway to house site it 
measured three hundred and seventy-five 
feet. The route was a gradual incline and 
a comparative jungle of underbrush, rocks 
and trees. I cleaned up the brush and 
smaller rocks and cut down good-sized 
hickory, maple and cedar trees. Dynamite 
was needed to remove stumps, to shave a 
great trap rock that projected into the 
road, and to demolish a granite bowlder 
that lay exactly in the center of the route. 
For a day or two I held a drill pounded by 
casual Italians, one of whom, a bright and 
intelligent young fellow, told me he had 
just got’ out of jail, where he had been 
wrongfully held on a murder charge. 

The Italians knew how to use the dyna- 
mite, which I had obtained at a quarry; but 
I felt that I ought to learn to use the stuff 
myself. If I once knew how, I could blow 
up stumps and do other things without 
assistance. I had seen plenty of dynamite, 
yet I had never attempted to handle it. My 
respect for it was so great that I would 
rather never have touched it. Only the 
necessity of getting along with a job that 
had begun to lag, and of carrying out an 
enterprise that was worth taking chances 
on, finally persuaded me to become a dyna- 
miter. 

I traded an hour’s work in a neighbor’s 
garden for a ten-minute lesson in the use of 
high explosives, and then I proceeded at 
once to put my newly acquired knowledge 
into practice. I cut a piece of fuse with a 
penknife, slid the fuse into a little copper 
tube of fulminate of mercury, and crimped 
the tube on the fuse with my teeth. Most 
Italians do this instead of using pincers. I 
did it, albeit with an unhappy thought of 
the consequences if my teeth did not bite 
true or jarred the most sensitive and fero- 
cious explosive known to man. There was 
power enough in that little tube to blow a 
hole through a steel plate. 

Next I bored a hole in half a stick of dy- 
namite with a sharpened bit of wood, in- 
serted the copper tube in the hole, placed 
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\ean.Roor is stamped on the ring— 


HINK what th 
means. One automobile. 
motor truck in every five} 
those in use today h 
leantRoor Piston Rings in} 
engine. And bear in mind th 
in every instance, these rij 
were put in by the owners to. 
place the inefficient piston rij 
originally installed by the n 
ufacturers. f 


Put 


Ley 
(——; 
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(\ ROC 
PISTON RING 


MADE BY, McQUAY-NORRIS MFG. Ct 


in your engine and you \ 
have the same experience as every 
of these 300,000 users, viz.—n 
power, a substantial saving in fuel 
and motor wear and great relief fi 
carbon trouble. oh 


\eanRoor Piston Rings are desig’ 
tosecure that perfect gas-tightnesswill 
the cylinder without which proper c} 
pression of the fuel charge is impossibl> 
and faulty compression must cause 
duced power. Further, they prevents 
passage of lubricating oil into § 
combustion chamber, which is res} 
sible for excessive carbon deposit. 


SATENTED 


To. protect you from imitations 


@ The great features of this rin 
strength and simplicity. -It co 
two pieces only, each half a 
concentric ring in itself, closel 
around the other. This is the o 
in which correctly distributed 
on the cylinder walls can be secure¢ 
the same time closing the expan! 
openings that are left unsealed in 
one-piece rings. Made in all siz 
easily adjusted. 


\eaxfeoor Piston Rings will pay! 
cost of installation out of one yé 
saving in fuel and oil. They never 
their efficiency—are always econom 


When your car is overhauled f 
\eanlRoor Rings installed. 
“a 


Send for Free Book 


“To Have and to Hold Power.” | 
plains the theory and function i 
rings and tells why you should equit 


engine with \eaxfRoor Rings. — 


Sold by all up-to-date dealers, gar 
and repair shops. 


Manufactured by 


McQuay-Norris Mre. ¢ 

Sr. Louis, Mo. 

Canadian Factory—W. H. Banfield & 

120 Adelaide St. West, Toronto 
BRANCH OFFICES 

New York—1919—29 Broadway. 


Chicago—718 Michigan Blvd. Bk 
San Francisco—164 Hansford Bl 
Los Angeles—224 Central Bldg. 
Dallas—1509 Commerce St. 


000 Miles 
uarantee 
cks this tire 


ir Expense 


‘ictson Pneumatic Tires at 
«pense. Don’t pay until 
we satisfied. At our risk 
ut for yourself what won- 
{ service Brictson Tires 
ow resilient and easy riding 
je. Get rid of punctures, blow- 
id rim cuts. Brictson Tires are 
of, oil proof and gasoline proof. 
hy sold under a specific 10,000 
titten service guarantee. 


Metal Cup 


Metal Cup Cutting Edge 
iP Steel Studs 


Hardened Steel Studs 


Chrome 
\ ieziher 


Inner 
Thicknesse. 
Leather 


Steel 


{ 
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ir Tires Rebuilt 
(\Brictson Way 


sabric in the tires you are now 
in good condition, we can take 
Make them proof against rim- 
aoe blowouts, side-wall 
skidding, ruts and oil, and give 
sands of miles of additional service. 
bs: send back coupon for full informa- 

ad details of our liberal Free Trial Plan. 


/rictson Mfg.Company 


— Building Brookings, So. Dak. 


il Back This Coupon 
Mfg. Co., 
ictson Bldg., Brookings, So. Dak. 


ad me full particulars about Brict- 

and explain your free trial plan; also 

ny. my own tires can be rebuilt the 
ay. 


| through the air in all directions. 
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I jumped up and ran. I was astonished 
at my agility and speed, although I had 
been told that the splutter-sparkle of a fuse 
always had an electrical effect on the organs 
of locomotion. 

After this I blasted away quite merrily, 
sending rocks, stumps and drills hurtling 
Once a 


| good-sized stump came out of the sky to 


| hammer. 


land quite near me, five hundred feet from 
where it had been torn from the earth. But 
familiarity bred recklessness, and I soon 
began to look down on the precautions of 
experienced blasters. However, the guard- 
ian angel of amateurs protected me from 
harm; and when I had completed all the 
work for which dynamite was necessary, 
recklessness and even assurance gradually 


| departed and I resumed my original vener- 
| ation for high explosives. 


An Albanian above sixty years of age 
was my chief collaborator in blasting rocks 


for the road. I held the drill clumsily—it is | 


an art to hold and twist it between blows— 
while the old man pounded it unremittingly 
and unerringly with an eight-pound sledge 
He whirled the hammer with a 
full-arm movement round his head and 


| always made it deliver a slanting blow on 


top of the drill. There was never chance of 
a misstroke; I had no fear on that score; 
and he could keep up the work for hours. 
Although I had developed considerable 
muscle, using the sledge soon tired me and 
I never attempted the artistic swinging 
blow. The old man made me feel like an 
incompetent weakling. He knew rocks just 
as a surgeon knows anatomy. He under- 
stood against what seams and crevices to 
direct sledge hammer and crowbar, and soon 
shattered bowlders that I had attacked in 
vain. 

The Albanian’s principal remark to me 
was: “‘Chop him a little,” meaning an at- 
tack with the hammer; and when success 
crowned my efforts he would say: ‘Good, 
John.” I appreciated the fact that he called 
me “John,” a generic term for the domi- 
nant race equivalent to the word ‘‘boss.’”’ He 
had the erect carriage of a military man, 
and when I visited his shack and he handed 
me a bottle of beer and tilted its mate down 
his throat I wondered whether he was not a 
prince or a nobleman in his own land. 


An Unexpected Interruption 


After the blasting was done I engaged 
men and teams to dig out the roadway. As 
a result of wet weather the ground was 
soggy and the roadway was pervaded with 
serpentine roots of oak and hickory for a 
distance of one hundred feet, so mattock 
and ax were in greater demand than pick 
and shovel. To cut through the side roots 
of a massive oak at the beginning of the 
road, while advancing some ten feet through 
a bank three feet high, was a full day’s 
work for three men and a team. On the 
upper part of the road we were able to use 
a plow and then a scraper, which was like 
an enormous shovel, drawn by two horses. 
When the roadway had been sufficiently 
channeled to receive a layer of bottom 
stone I halted proceedings, while the old 
Albanian helped me to make a plank bridge 
over the gutter at the highway entrance to 
the private road. 

It was now the beginning of May. The 
I. W. W. had announced a general strike of 
laborers in near-by cities and towns; but I 
had not imagined that the agitators would 
dare to invade our remote and peaceful 
hamlet. One day in the midst of our work 
the Albanian and I heard a clamor. We 
looked down the road and saw a procession 
of strikers approaching; but we paid no 
attention to them and kept at our task. 
They came up to where we were and 
shouted: ‘‘Everybody quit work!”’ One of 
them picked up an ax and brandished it 
playfully. I tried to think of something to 
say that would be appropriate to the rdéle 
of an employer, something about free insti- 
tutions or law and order. Finally I asked 
their demands. A neatly dressed, clever- 
looking Italian with a fountain pen in his 
breast pocket replied: ‘‘Eight hours; two 
dollars.” ‘ 

I asked whether they would compromise 
on nine hours and two dollars. The spokes- 


man said that compromise might come | | 
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Built Right and 
Priced Right 


HAT it is possible to build a 


good shock absorber and mar- ‘ 


ket it at a price which every car 
owner can afford is proved by the 
advent of the 


JOHNS-MANVILLE 


SHOCK ABSORBER 


Without costly complications, this shock ab- 
sorber possesses the ability to perform its 
functions more efficiently than others selling at 


several times its price. 


It is sensitive to the 


slightest jar, absorbs the minutest vibrations, 
gives greatly increased motoring comfort and 
minimizes the wear and tear on tires and every 
automobile part. Our own product, backed by 
our guarantee for full satisfaction. 


Fits any spring up to 2'4" wide. 
to light as well as heavy automobiles. 


Is adjustable 
Attach- 


ment easy. Special spring perch 


supplied without additional charge 
for attachment to Ford cars. 
pair $15. 


Carburetor 
Guaranteed to re- 
duce your fuel bill 
at least 10% and to 
increasetheengine’s 
Present power and 
flexibility. The se- 
cret is in the mul- 


tiple jet. 


Per 
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Ask Your 


Dealer 


Speedometer 
The Centrifugal 
Speedometer that 
leading manufac- 
turers as regular 


J-M Non-Burn 
Brake Lining 
Lasting—econom- 


back of every 
Automobile Accessory 
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DVD 


Firm 
Service 
Guarantee 
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J-M (Mezger) 
Soot-Proof 
Spark Plug 

Delivers the big- 
gest, hottest, fat- 
test spark your 
current can create, 
with unfailing reg- 
ularity. Won't leak 
or short-circuit. 
Price 75 cents. 


Fy equipment use and 


ical—always 
dependable. Pos- 
itively will not burn 
out on the steepest, 
longest down-hill 
grade. The only 
packaged lining 
sold, ready to put 
on when the pack- 
age is opened. 


endorse. 
accurate. 


Always 
Easy to 
read because speed 
scale is stationary. 


HE right of way right 
away! If it’s ACTION 
you want, you want aLONG 
HORN. A powerful, deep- 


toned, efficient warning sig- 
nal, the first cost of which is 
the last and only cost. 


Model “J” . 


Model “J,” illustrated, is a hand-operated horn of the standard 
Long Horn construction and finish, at $5. This horn is Suaranteed 
for all time. Should any part ever prove defective, we will 
do more than repair or replace it, we guarantee to give you 
a brand-new horn. Every Long Horn dealer is instructed to act in 
accordance with the terms of this guarantee. Why say more? 


Write for booklets 
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H.W. JOHNS -MANVILLE CO. 
294 Madison Avenue, New York 


47 Branches 


Service Stations in All Large Cities. 
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“BABY GRAND” 


You—Everyone— 
Can Learn to Play 


THE SATURDAY 


Brunswick Famous 


Combination Carom and 


Pocket Billiard Table 


Yi 


oy 


Billiards at Home! 


Mail the free coupon and learn in our handsome illustrated 
book how you can play real, scientific Carom and Pocket Bil- 
liards in your own home though it be a cottage. Thousands do 


this nowadays. 


While storms blow out-of-doors, the billiard balls click 
merrily within snug homes. There are countless moments of 
thrilling suspense—and lively repartee till bedtime. 

Learn how Carom and Pocket Billiards develop strength, 

é skill and quick decision. How they teach the young folks the 
* love of home. And see how only 20 cents a day will buy a 


superb. Brunswick Table! 


Real BRUNSWICK Home | 


illiard Tables 


“GRAND,” “BABY GRAND” and “CONVERTIBLES” 
ite... 


They are real Brunswick Regu- 
lation Tables, modified in sizes and 
designs to fit any house. The life, 
the speed, the same accurate an- 
gles — all the scientific play- 
ing qualities that have made 
the name Brunswick stand for 
highest excellence around 
the world. 


“Grand” and ‘‘Baby Grand” are 
made of genuine San Domingo 
mahogany. Equipped with fast 
imported billiard cloth, Monarch 
cushions, famed for quick action, 
and genuine Vermont slate beds. 


Note also the Brunswick ‘‘ Con- 
vertible’’ Tables, ingeniously con- 
trived to serve as perfect Library 
or Dining Tables when not in use 
for Billiards. 


en 


tea Dining-Billiard Table 


eer 


Send me free, postpaid, color-illustrated book 


and details of your 30-day home trial offer. 


Name 


Address 


THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER CO. 
Dept. 13 X—623-633 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


“Billiards —The Home Magnet” 


“Convertible” 


Library-Billiard Table ‘ 


30 Days’ Home Trial— 
Then 20c a Day 


Read in this book our bona fide offer to let 
you try a Brunswick Table right in your own 
home for 30 days. How to spread your pay- 
ments over a year if you like, terms as low 
as 20 cents a day. 


Playing Outfit FREE 


High Class Playing Outfit given 
free with each table: Balls, hand- 
tapered cues, rack, markers, tips, 
table cover, cue clamps, brush, 
chalk, spirit level, expert book on 
“How to Play,” etc. : 

This handsome new book— 
“‘ Billiards — The Home Magnet,” 
shows all Brunswick tables in 
actual colors, gives full details and low factory 
prices, Sent FREE! Mail the coupon. 
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afterward, but now everybody must quit 
work. I told him the Albanian was old and 
needed a job. The spokesman replied that 
he also needed a job, having a wife and 
several children. Pocketing the dignity of 
a regular employer, I asked the strikers to 
let me finish the bridge before they called 
out my sole employee. They agreed to this 
most cheerfully, and furthermore helped to 
set the last planks in place. Then they 
marched off with the unwilling old Albanian. 
He came back to work in a couple of days. 
“Strike no good, John,” he told me sol- 
emnly. 

Ihad amass of conflicting advice to choose 
from in regard to the best way to finish my 
road; but I decided that no one but myself 
knew my resources and my needs. So I 
used my own judgment and had no cause 
to regret it. The larger pieces of blasted 
stone were laid as a foundation in the one- 
hundred-foot stretch of clay bog toward 
the highway. Over this foundation, and 
directly on the hard clay above, we dis- 
tributed a thick layer of trap rock, varying 
from the size of a man’s fist down to small 
fragments. About two inches of dry clay 
was then spread on this rock. A top layer 
of medium fine rock was placed on the clay, 
and a heavy iron roller was used to pack 
the road down. 

A contractor estimated that the road 
would cost $250. Its actual cost was about 
half that sum. An important element of 
economy was the use of stone that had been 
blasted out of a tunnel and was near at 
hand. It cost fifty per cent less than regular 
quarry stone. 


The First Kitchen Garden 


After my first hour of shoveling stone 
into a wagon every bone and sinew in my 
body felt dislocated; and I had to lie down 
on the ground to rest while the wagon 
dumped its load. After ten hours of such 
toil 1 was paralyzed with physical fatigue. 
At the same time I was full of health, vigor 
and contentment. I slept hours less than 
when I had an office job in the city; my 
weariness was bodily and not mental. The 
joy of swelling biceps and expanding chest 
was rediscovered. 

I felt as fit as one of Jack London’s 
primitive men or a banker just graduated 
from a sanitarium. 

Here is a brief summary of the.road cost: 


16 sticks dynamite, 46-foot fuse, 37 caps . 

Galvanized iron screen 

5 spruce planks 10 by 2 inches, by 12 feet, 
at $0.80 

383 cubic yards bottom stone at $0.50 

71 cubic yards screened stone at $0.50 

Labor, mostly $2 per 9-hour day; man and 
team $6 per 9-hour day 


Total 


89.50 
$120.51 


At the same time that I was road making 
and foundation building I cleared a small 
jungle near the house site, set out fruit 
trees and started a considerable garden. 
Most of the acre and a half garden space 
was insod; but part of it was a dense tangle 
of fern roots that had an infernal vitality and 
required the use of the hoe at least once a 
week. Our pessimistic counselor told us 
that the ferns could not be eradicated for 
years; but we had them practically con- 
quered by midsummer. The bucolic Jere- 
miah also told us not to expect much of 
mere sod and commercial fertilizer, which 
was the only enrichment I used for the gar- 
den soil; but we had one of the best gar- 
dens in the neighborhood. 

Fall and winter vegetables were planted, 
and as a result we had vegetables enough 
to last us through the winter. Finding that 
three-quarters of an acre was entirely suffi- 
cient for a kitchen garden, besides afford- 
ing space for small fruits, and that a garden 
of this size was all we could handle our- 
selves, we let an Italian have the rest of the 
acre and a half on shares. He came with 
several compatriots and numerous children 
at six o’clock one morning, and in a few 
hours he had planted the allotted area in 
potatoes, corn and beans. The potatoes 
were not very successful, yet our half share 
amounted to nine bushels. 

After the ground was ‘plowed and har- 
rowed we cultivated our part of the garden 
entirely with the hand hoe and the wheel 
hoe. I was beginning to get discouraged 
with the simultaneous and multiplied cares 
of housebuilding and agriculture when my 
good wife came to the rescue. She val- 
iantly pushed the wheel hoe, slashed down 
ferns, nursed muskmelons and Hubbard 
squash, and doctored the young fruit 


The result of 69 
years’ effort to put 
the best possible 
value into medi- 


um-priced suits 
men’s clothes. 


710 40720 xe 
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Write to The Joseph & Feiss Co., 620 St. 
Cleveland, Ohio, for the Clothcraft Style P 
of the all-wool serge used in Clothcraft 5130, and 
note of introduction to the nearest Clotheraft § 


(IN YOUR TOWN) 


f To Match Gowns and St 


and create the perfect hi 


HOSIERY 


is made in all colors and exact 
If your dealer cannot supply you, 
sample of color to be matched, The 
to buy for all the family. All prices, 25 
Silks, Cottons, Silk Lisles, Wools, Me 

No. 470—Women’s Pure Thread Silk 50¢. 

length—Extra fine. Fulllength, 28in, 
Mercerized top; heavily reinforced 
and sole. Pure dye—fast colors—all 


Chicago-Kenosha Hosiery Co., Kenosha 
Made in U. S. A. for over 30 yeas 
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50 leading Boat Builders have joined the Gray 
pany in issuing a catalog showing the specialt 
tells where you can buy any kind of a 
complete fishing launch to a $2500 1a 2 
express launch equipped with self-starting © 
Gray Motor. Write for this big catalog tod 
Gray Marine Engine Catalog showing full li 
cycle marine motors, $55 upwards, one to 


GRAY MOTOR CO., 3106 Gray Motor Bldg. 
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aranteed by a title company | 
w is good.” 

1 against fire?” 

deed!" 

company >” 
—er—a—why—By George! 
n't remember!” 

policy >” 

yse so!” 

Jo. you know >” 

| the truth, I don’t know. ”’ 

I be justified in lending you 
ley on your house if | had 
er even seen it, knowing noth- 
whatever about it?” 

suppose not.” 

am | any more justified in 
ling money on property in- 
d by a company you know 
ing about >” 

thought of that.” 

you what | think of it. [ 
k you'd better find out whether 


have real insurance or just a 
” 


*y. 
do you call real insurance?” 
ind that is furnished by the 
tord Fire Insurance Com- 
y—a company that has 
aptly paid every just claim 
105 years—claims amount- 
io 176 millions of dollars; a 
pany that has shown its 
igth against- the country’s 
test conflagrations for more 
a century. That’s what | 


real insurance.” 


insurance see the Hartford 
at in your city. For real 
ful fire prevention advice 
off and mail coupon. 


1e Hartford 
> Insurance 
ompany, 


rtford~ Conn. 


—SIGN—TEAR OFF—MAIL 


ASS Seana eeeeeaaaaseaeeeceeseamas 


{ford Fire Insurance Company 
: Hartford, Conn. 


a: —Send me “‘Fire Insurance and 
ention,”’ your booklet suggesting 
venting fires. 
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trees attacked by insects. I started the 


garden, but she kept it going. Among our | 


vegetables we had string beans, Lima beans, 
peas, Sweet corn, winter and summer squash, 
cucumbers, muskmelons, watermelons, to- 
matoes, peppers, egg plant, Brussels sprouts, 
kale, chard, salsify, beets, parsnips, carrots, 
cabbage and celery. 

Of all the small fruits set out we had 
comparative failures only with three goose- 
berry bushes, which never started to grow; 
and with our red raspberries, which were 
improperly allowed to yield up their strength 
in fruit. A neighbor gave me about fifty 
blackberry plants, which I set out along the 
moist and shady woods; and they flour- 
ished mightily. Our hundred strawberry 
plants multiplied so fast that we set out 
another bed half as large as the original. 
There were enough young plants to cover 
half an acre. Muskmelons and water- 
melons, planted on the fern patch, yielded 
remarkably well. In fact, to our sorrow, 
much of the early and midsummer crop of 
vegetables of necessity went to waste; for we 
were in a boarding house and could not use 
them. We gave away what we could to 
workmen, neighbors and city visitors, who 
marveled at our munificence. 

The cost of garden and general improve- 
ments was as follows: 


Trees and plants, including 6 dwarf apples, 6 
dwarf pears, 6 plums, 6 cherries,6 peaches, 3 
quinces—all trees largest size; 10 grapes, 10 
currants, 20 red raspberries, 20 asparagus, 
15 rhubarb, horse-radish,-3 gooseberries, 100 
strawberries, and freight charge 35 cents. . $17.51 


Plowing and harrowing... ......... 8.00 
300 pounds fertilizer, freight and cartage . . ‘7.30 
Boy helping plant trees, one day. . ... . 1.00 | 
‘Vegetable seeds: (5.5 400.8. as ot 2.75 
Plants—tomato, pepper and eggplant 1.00 
25 bushels seed potatoes ......... 1.90 
Atomizer and creolin for tress ...... .60 


Boy hoeing garden, 7hours. ....... 70 
Cutting down, peeling and sawing 14 chestnut 


trees to be used for fence posts .... . 2.50 
Cutting down hickory trees for firewood 1.00 
Hauling logs near house, team one-half day . 


SOONG Ir. x= ss cy RMON Ganon Ss, Pe valle 1.10 
Man breaking bowlders,.oneday. .... . 2.00 
Partnership investment on pig, which died and 

Wasa tobal. losses meen Mos he. ERY 7.40 

Total « 47.) eee of nae 7k ae $57.94 


I began operations on the first of April. 
It was the twenty-second of May before 
the road was finished and June seventh 
when the foundations were completed. Our 
rustic raven hinted that the summer was 
going fast; and it began to grate upon me 
when even artless Mary, the pretty young 
Albanian girl who often visited us, iterated 
the inquiry: ‘‘When are you going to build 
your house?’”’ Under the pressure of im- 
mediate and arduous tasks I had almost 
forgotten the ultimate goal. I was laborer, 
farmer, stonebreaker, anything but a house- 
builder. I had not anticipated so many 
and such difficult preliminaries. To my 
faithful and trusting wife I explained that 
our task was like a military operation—the 
period of long and tedious preparation 
would be followed by swift and dazzling 
accomplishment. The thoughtless world 
recked not the toil, while it applauded the 
victory. But we would show them. 


Editor’s Note—This is the first of three articles by 
John R. McMahon. The second will appear next 
week. 


Still a Dark Secret 


HERE used to be a United States Sen- 

ator from New England—he is dead 
now—who spoke at great length and with 
much force on whatever subject he chose to 
discuss; but his style of delivery was some- 
what involved, not to say intricate. And 
sometimes, because of this, he spent some 
time in getting at the meat of his topic. 

One night, during a heated presidential 
campaign, he spoke at Cooper Union, in the 
city of New York. A business man who 
had a profound admiration for the states- | 
man was late in arriving. As he hurried up | 
the steps, panting hard, he met an upstate 
farmer just emerging from the top-floor 
hall, where the meeting was staged. 

“Has Senator So-and-So begun speak- 
ing?” asked the new arrival. 

“Yep,” said the departing one. 

“How long has he been speaking?” 

“Bout twenty minutes,” said the farmer. 

“What is he speaking about?” 

“He didn’t say!’’ answered the truthful 


EVENING POST 


THE GREAT . 
CIGAR STORE SCENE 


CUSTOMER :—Give me a box— 
CLERK :—Won’'t you try— 


CUSTOMER :—No, | won't! I’ve tried ’em all, 
up to 25 cents. I KNOW what I want. 


I wasted a lot of time on other cigar- 
ettes—but for the balance of my 


years I’m going to enjoy “London 


Life.” 


If there’s any better cigarette on this 
earth, [ don’t deserve it. 


CLERK:—Yes, sir. And it’s “most extraor- 
dinary’—so many of our customers 
say that same thing. Ten cents, right. 
Thank you, sir. 


CORK TIP 


CIGARETTES 


IO CentsHere - lO Pence There 


NLEE 


Shnraro iS 


a LOR PORATION. 


yokel, and passed on. 


Makers of the Highest Grade Turkish 
and Egyptian inthe World 


LIFE = DRAMAS 
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Civilizations Favorit 
lts Royal latlored= 


Your American man is setting an example to all the world. way of getting the best: 


He is proving that it 1s possible to get Life’s best without cal pHvanon ae 


2, ae aA i | him just as he wants th 
iscord or destruction — that there isa polite, a pleasant merchant ‘tailor saa 


and a politic way through every difficulty. pays ‘but’ S16 ae 

lake the matter of clothes, The Royal Tailel a 
for instance. The Amer- « iheT okt Pea ‘. 
yi ican way of order- 1 
Mee YX ing clothes is the Bxgl; week ae 
. Royal ORR 


THE ROYAL TAILORS: 


Spo = NEW YORK © 


SATURDAY EVENING POST 


tin the USA 


fuss, friction or finan- 
} clothes made up for 
dleasure. He gets the 
Or’s taxation. For he 
Meo —— $35. 


1 Common Sense. It 
niform of Civilization. 


eption Week in 10,000 
ation Call to America’s 


standing success-army to inspect the new season’s fashions and fabrics. 

Fvery man is urged to attend Reception Week—but no man is urged 
to buy. For this is a Demonstration Week—a get: 
acquainted week. Halfa thousand of the newest 
woolen weaves are waiting your 
unhampered inspection. 


Your local Royal dealer is a 
Commissary to successful 
men. But the only ‘‘arms”’ G 
he carries during Royal SSayrrt 

Reception Week are 
“welcome arms” with a glad 
hand at the end of each. 
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Factory Prices-SaveMoney 


F YOU could secure wholesale prices direct from a manufacturer 
[: first-class tires and if these tires were sold to you under a 
4000-mile adjustment guarantee, you'd certainly do it, wouldn’t 
you? And that’s just what you CAN do, as we are now selling our 
first-grade BUCKSKIN TIRES direct to user. Just to illustrate 
how we can save you money, we will sell you a 34” x 4” plain tire for 
$17.84, express prepaid. And no matter what size you use, you'll 
find it in the following list at a greatly reduced price. 
What Size Do You Use? — Note the Great Saving 
NON-SKID TUBE 


$8.96 
-50 


size | PLAIN 


preaenemcorrecenmmenunenespesitsas 


DAS NO Swi aEe 
SPCOADARON DUR 
CWWWWNINN 
Uipwrenipuwos 

ROdPwWNHUinRE 

PP DOUNNATIOOORNO 
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3.60 


* Made in Dunlop or Straight Side 


(CKSKIN TIRES 


PLAIN OR NON-SKID—Guaranteed 


HAND-WRAPPED TREADS— NOT MOLDED 
° . cS “€ 
Quality Guaranteed BY LARGE FACTORY; BUCKSKIN TIRES 


are made from the finest materials obtainable 
up to the highest known standards of workmanship. Only the purest Para rubber 
is used with the highest grade of Sea Island Cotton Fabric. Handmade, heavy, 
substantial and durable. We sell them direct to you at factory cost, plus a small 
margin of profit. We have no salesmen, no branches, no labor troubles and we 
sell for cash only. And we positively guarantee every BUCKSKIN TIRE to 
be first-grade in every respect. 

4000-Mile Guarantee and Adjustment 2) oO CK SEIN TERS 
miles of service. When necessary to make adjustment we pay expressage both ways. 


Charges Prepaid Anywhere When check accompanies order, we ship 


tires anywhere in United States and Can- 
ada express prepaid on the terms that your money will be refunded immediately if you 
are not satisfied in every way. We operate a large factory and have been manufacturing 
tires for years. We cordially invite you to visit our factory and see how carefully 
BUCKSKIN TIRES are made. We refer you to Dun’s, Bradstreet’s, The Cummings 
Trust Company of Carrollton or the First National Bank of Canton. 


The L. & M. Rubber Company, Dept. “‘H,” Carrollton, Ohio 


Manufacturers of Rubber Goods Since 1904 
Our Western Distributing Office is 328 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


Our Patented 
Basket-Weave 
Non-Skid Tread 
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‘Trees Grow Faster 


in Blasted Holes 


Trees planted in blasted holes averaged 1207 inches new 
growth the first year; trees in spade-dug holes grew only 
555 inches, the New Jersey Experiment Station found. You 
get bearing orchards two years sooner and have bigger, thriftier, 
stronger-rooted trees when you plant them in holes blasted with 
Atlas Farm Powder 


THE. 


UY 


lly 


XPLOSI¥V 
The Original Farm Powder 


A small charge digs the hole and 
breaks up the subsoil for several 
feet in every direction, putting it 
in condition to promote rapid 
growth. It costs less than hand- 
digging, and is easy, and effi- trees, blasting stumps and clear- 
cient —does its work instantly. ing land, digging ditches, etc. 


Send Coupon for “Better Farming’? Book — FREE 


Our valuable book, ‘‘ Better Farming,” tells how to regenerate old orchards, 
how to plant new orchards most successfully, how to increase the fertility 
of the land, and how to do many kinds of work with Atlas Farm Powder. 

Jy Get it now—mail the coupon. 


; ATLAS POWDER COMPANY ‘“i::' WILMINGTON, DEL. 


tj 
AZZ 7 Sales Offices: Birmingham, Boston, Joplin, Knoxville, New Orleans, New York, Philadelphia, St. Louis . S 


Ferner eee hehe tere ene en ea en en en on enn stn odie tor teeter ote ete 
4% Atlas Powder Co., Wilmington, Del. 

Send me your book, ‘‘ Better Farming.” 
I may use Atlas Farm Powder for 


Atlas Farm .Powder is made espe- 
cially for farm purposes and is sold 
by dealers near you. It is safe, 
convenient, and most economical 
for you to use in planting your 
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BOUT three years ago I wrote a series of 
articles on investment for THE SATUR- 

DAY EVENING Post, in which I described 
the different classes and grades of securities 
and urged readers to study carefully the 
“times and seasons.’”’ It was emphasized 
that it is much easier to know what to buy 
than when to buy, and hence the importance 
of knowing underlying business conditions. 

During the past year I have been writing 
a series directed to the young business man 
who desires to raise capital rather than to 
invest. In this latter series the young busi- 
ness man has been taken behind the scenes, 
so to speak, in order that he might better 
understand how to buy correctly as well as 
how to sell, how to borrow wisely as well as 
how to loan. In this series, also, was empha- 
sized the necessity of acting in accordance 
with fundamental conditions rather than 
the advisability of following the crowd. 

In both these series I have constantly 
stated that all legitimate big profits come in 
one of three ways—namely: 1—By doing 
something better than the other fellow does 
it; 2—By doing something before the other 
fellow does it; and 3—By doing something 
the other fellow does not like to do. 

As there have come many letters from 
SATURDAY EVENING Post readers asking for 
simple illustrations and practical sugges- 
tions regarding the principles laid down in 
these two series, I have decided to make a 
break in the general articles and devote this 
space for a while to illustrations and sug- 
gestions, answering through this column 
some of the letters that have come to my 
office from readers. 

Moreover, to make these illustrations 
practical, I shall endeavor to discuss only 
current cases that have recently attracted 
my attention. : 


As above suggested, the way to get on is 
to render better service, to do something be- 
fore the other chap does it, or to do some- 
thing the other chap does not like to do. 
How this last works out is illustrated by the 
following incident: 

A young man of my acquaintance had 
been working in a New England bank for 
some ten or more years. After his ten 
years of service in the country bank his an- 
nual salary amounted to only twelve hun- 
dred dollars, while his yearly expenses were 
at least twelve hundred and fifty dollars. 
He did not dare to ask for more salary, for 
he knew the bank could get men as good as 
he was for less money. Many fellows with 
a little inherited income are willing to work 
in a bank at starvation wages; they like be- 
ing referred to as Mr. Jones, of the local 
bank. 

This fellow, however, reached the point 
where honors would no longer pay grocery 
bills, and he determined that a change must 
be made. If he were getting so little money 
because so many fellows wanted his job, 
why would it not be a plucky thing for him 
to seek a job no one else wanted? 


The Banker-Bootblack 


After some looking about he found a line 
of business with which fellows of his training 
were not connected—namely, the shining of 
shoes. He remembered that, when he was 
a boy, many of his chums used to shine shoes 
on Saturdays for a little pin money; but dur- 
ing recent years he had seen no American boy 
shining shoes, the work having gone entirely 
into the hands of foreigners. 

Well, this chap made up his mind that he 
would learn the shining game; and every 
morning he would go to some public stand 
and have his shoes shined, noticing carefully 
just how the bootblacks did the work, ques- 
tioning them in regard to their income, and 
learning all he could about the business. 

His next step was to buy out a local shin- 
ing parlor, which he indirectly operated, 
though still holding his position in the bank. 
Here he gained much more experience and 
incidentally made a little money. After 
continuing this parlor for about six months 
he resigned his position in the bank and 
immediately opened three other parlors in 
adjoining towns, in which he introduced 
the sale of shoestrings, blacking and other 
accessories. 

To-day this fellow has a chain of about 
twenty shining parlors, with an average 
profit of about forty dollars a month from 
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each, or a total income of about t 
sand dollars a year. When any 
comes to him for advice as toa 
always says: 

“Render some service that ye 
don’t like to render—or, in othe 
something the other fellow d 
do. If it is a legitimate bus 
do the work well, the question 0} 
is solved.” : 

One of the men connected with 
ization was once interviewi 
cessful merchant as to the bes: 
for young men at that time; ¢ 
merchant replied as follows: 

“Observation teaches m 
successful manufacturers, n 
other men have reached th 
through specialization.” A 


The Hairspring Spec 7 


Consequently when the nex 
came to my associate asking a 
peated this remark—in fact, hes 
quirer to the big merchant for 
The merchant, however, simply 
the same story and allowed th 
think it over. Later this y 
returned to the merchant and sta’ 
had decided to become a speci 
specialize on watches. The mer 
answered him thus: 

“Well, young man, perhaps 
do; but, to my mind, that is no 
tion. Instead of wanting to kne 
about watches than anyone else, yo 
take some special part of the wateh 
the hairspring or the hands.” 

This apparently met the app! 
inquirer, and he determined to 
springs and to know more abo 
than anyone else. That was les 
years ago; but to-day this mai 
national authority on the sub 
springs. And any oneof the big y 
ufacturers of the United Sta 
glad to pay him for his service 
the state of New York pays its 

When one considers that a w: 
one of a list of many thousands 
and distinct commodities, and 
one of those commodities cons 
separate parts, there yet remains 
infinite number of chances for yo 
to specialize. ; 


Dealing in real estate has alw 
attractive and respectable vo: 
includes the buying, selling a 
ment of land; the erection, sale a 
of houses, together with the han: 
ness property. 

In older communities, and 
such countries as England, th 
amount of money in real est 
through the purchase and s 
leases. These leases are bought ar 
some extent in such old Am 
as Philadelphia. Taking the U 
as a whole, however, very little | 
done along these lines; in fact, in 
cities of the great West traffic in | 
almost unknown. 

Yet in all sections of the countr 
are great opportunities for makit 
by arranging with some esta 
lease of all its property, or of 
office building at an average sum 
the net income. The estate fe 
stead of having the bother of 
rerenting, the making of re 
forth, with always a portion of 
vacant, it would be much bette 
long lease with one individual, 
have all the income and pay 
Moreover, on the theory that | 
work harder for himself than fo 
else, such a plan is usually goo 
the lessor and the lessee. 

In your locality is there not 
office building that you could 
small rental, fix up, and rent to ot 
a handsome profit? If the lease 1s 
written it is not necessary for yo 
the property during the life of 
You may find a tenant who desires 
part if not all of the building anc 
to take a lease of the entire pro 

Then, perhaps, for a paymen 
aman of a flat sum of, say, tél 
dollars, you can assign all yo 
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Next Time You Visit 
Any Wash Room 


HESITATE 


OU will find there some kind 
of a towel. If it is a fabric 
d—roller or individual — 
2 and ask yourself these 
tions: Is it safe to use? 


used it last? How was 


‘health? Did a mere laun- 
gmake the towel contagion- 
"2? Think hard over these 
tions. 


‘you find any paper towel there, 
in feel positively certain that that 
‘at least has never been used 
'; you can be sure, therefore, that 
»solutely safe to use. And if those 
‘towels are 


| ABSORBENT 
Scot Tissue 
[owels 


jossible objection you may have 
lad against paper towels in gen- 
Will vanish, provided you use 
issue right — 


sid and “Use Like a Blotter” 


se ScotTissue has the absorbent 
vbric qualities essential in a per- 
owel. Our new patented holder 
cture above) delivers one Absorb- 
otTissue at a time, already folded 
tady for use; either free or coin 
ty, as desired. Here is perfect 
‘service and rigid economy. 


‘ough data collected from numerous 

lroads, Steamship Lines, Individual 

nts, Offices, Hotels, etc., etc., our 

vice Department is prepared to 

*r advice as to the most efficient 

} economical use of paper towels 
ilet paper. 

‘wives will find ScotTissue excel- 

Owels, cleaners and polishers in 

)me—time and labor savers, too. 

(CH BOOKLET INTERESTS YOU? 

yer for large institutions 

1 YOU SHOULD INSTALL SCOTTISSUE 

SLs.” Free on request. 


Tson who uses towels away from home 
YY YOU SHOUL D APPRECIATE SCOTTISSUE 


‘ELS AT WORK.” Free on request. 
wives 
$ OF scorrissuE For 
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the lease for the balance of the period to 
him. Hence a young man trading i in leases 
not only has the opportunity of making a 
profit on the renting of the property, but 
also has the possibility of selling his interest 
in the lease for a good sum of money. 

Of course it is very important to hire 
only such property as is in a growing sec- 
tion of your city. Good business and poor 
business slowly but steadily travel in one 
direction through a city, as waves of pros- 
perity or depression travel across a nation. 
The same laws govern the sectional growth 
of cities as govern the business conditions 
of a nation—and, in fact, the barometric 
and atmospheric conditions of the world. 

However, by a careful study of: under- 
lying conditions, a young man may pretty 
closely anticipate in what direction a city 
will grow and can often handle such a lease 
at considerable profit to himself, and at 
the same time not interfere with his regular 
business. 


Speaking of real estate reminds me of the 
opportunities that are now gradually com- 
ing into the market in the form of irrigated 
lands. Readers will remember that when 
my articles on investment were written irri- 
gation lands were booming, and I warned 
investors against the advertisements that 
so many magazines contained of irrigation 
bonds, bolstered up by articles entitled Mil- 
lions in Irrigation. 

The fact is, at that time both irrigation 
securities and irrigated lands were selling 
at the highest point they ever reached, 
either before or afterward. Since those 
palmy days irrigation securities have fallen 
thirty to fifty per cent, while land that was 
then;being offered at a hundred dollars an 
acre can now be bought for twenty-five. 

Many of the irrigation companies have 
gone into bankruptcy; and, though the 
land—or much of it—was sold, yet investi- 
gation has since revealed the fact that it 
was sold to typists and office boys in the 
bond houses offering “‘Gilt-edged six per 
cent gold irrigation bonds, secured by mort- 
gages on land worth a hundred and twenty- 
five per cent of their face value.”’ 

Since that time the gilt has come off the 
idol and it is now almost impossible to sell 
such land at any price; and some of the bonds 
cannot be given away, for fear the holder 
may be obliged to pay an assessment. 


Bargains for Farmers 


After astudy of the situation my office has 
learned that the fundamental difficulty was 
not with the land or with the bonds; but the 
people who bought the land did not buy it 
in order to raise crops, but simply to raise 
prices. In other words, many of those peo- 
ple who went to Oregon, Washington, Cal- 
ifornia and other states to buy irrigation 
land never intended to farm, but rather to 
“land” the property on some other fellow 
at a great profit. 

A few middlemen in any line of business 
may be necessary; but when every man 
attempts to be a middleman, and no one 
is willing to produce, then a collapse is in- 
evitable. Hence to-day, as we turn over 
the pages of our magazines, we see neither 
advertisements of irrigation bonds nor beau- 
tifully illustrated articles on irrigated lands. 

On the other hand, to-day is the time to 
purchase good irrigation bonds at seventy 
cents on the dollar, and also the time for 
any legitimate farmer to buy a fine irri- 
gated farm in the West. It is the old story 
I have so constantly preached in former 
series—that the time to sell is when a 
proposition is popular and the average man 
desires to buy; while the time to buy is 
when an industry is in disrepute and the av- 
erage man desires to sell his interest therein. 


Of the many ways of advertising open to 
the retail merchant of the small city or 
town, the most direct and usually the most 
profitable is the handbill. Next to the news- 
paper it is probably the most common, for 
every local retailer uses handbills to an- 
nounce his special sales and bargains. Not 
every one gets the greatest benefit from such 
handbills, however, because very few mer- 
chants give proper attention to their dis- 
tribution; in fact, the principal object with 
most of them is to get their bills ‘“‘passed”’ 
as cheaply as possible. And right there is 
where they make their mistake. 

After you have worked hard to get up a 
bill that will pull customers, and have paid 
your good money to have it printed, you 
want to be sure that it gets into the hands 
of the people. You cannot afford to have 
your bills thrown away; neither can you 
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roof, and it’s 


end is of treble thickness. 


Think over these other 
qualities that you want in 
your roofing: 

Fire Protection—Sparks 
and embers die out on 
Neponset Shingles. 

Economy— Neponset 
Shingles cost, all laid, about 
the same as good wooden 
shingles, all laid. But they 
are double width and so 
almost halve the cost of 
laying. ‘This means more 
of your investment on your 
roof—less for labor. They 
make the most economical 
shingle. 


formation, 
actually in use on houses. 


BIRD & SON 


Established 1795 


102 Neponset Street 
East Walpole, Mass. 


New York Washington 


Chicago San Francisco 


Canadian Office 
and Plant: Hamilton, Ont. 
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Neponset Shingles are sold by thousands of dealers. 
don’t know one, write us and we will either tell you where you 


“That's more than a GOOD Shingle— 


It's THE Good Shingle” 


PATENTED 


Says the Old Carpenter: 


“It’s more than half your life you spend under a 
worth a little study to be sure you get 
a good one. That’s a shingle that won’t curl up in 
hot weather nor crack under frost. 
ve known a single thickness of that material — 
PAROID ROOFING—to last for sixteen years. When 
I get that shingle laid there'll be seven thicknesses 
between the sheathing and the weather.”’ 

Neponset Shingles are ‘‘ built-up,”’ 


Repairing or 
Building ? 


If so, you will wish to study 
other waterproof products than 
shingles? For instance, Nepon- 
set Wall Board, Paroid Roof- 
ing, Neponset Proslate, Nepon- 
set Building Papers, Sound 
Deadening Felts, and Floor 


Covering. 
“Repairing and Building ”’ 


A re- 
quest brings a copy without 


is the book you want. 


expense to you—free. 


can see Neponset Shingles near by or we will send you full in- 
prices and reproductions of photographs of shingles 
Write today. 
of your building supply dealer, the favor will be appreciated. 


Clip Coupon Today 


BIRD & SON, 102 Neponset Street 
East Walpole, Mass. 


Please send ‘Repairing and Building.” 
Iam building a i 
I am repairing a 

Name 

Street 


Town 


ILC 


Nor blow away. 


so that the butt 
Their color, of soft gray, 
may be painted red or green if desired. 


If you 


If you will give the name 


State 
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W EED CHAINS on the front tres 


pick the easiest way in the hardest 
goiné and prevent the front wheel:skid- 
the most dreaded of all skids as it is 
the hardest to counteract by manipula- 
tion of the steering wheel. 
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Weed Chain Tire Grip Co,, Bridgeport, Conn, 


Miso manufacturers of 


Tire Chains and Lyon Grips especially 
constructed for Single and Dual Solid 
Truck Tires —Motorcycle Tire Chains &c. 
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er Artists get big prices 
for drawings. One artist, trained 
by members of our Faculty, earned $200.00 in four days, making a drawing for 
| an advertiser; another $100.00 in three days. Turn your talent into cash. Learn 
this highly paid profession quickly in spare time by our home study method, 
This FREE BOOK Describes Splendid Opportunities. Tells how you can develop 
your talent. Take first step today towards your success by sending for this valuable 
book and Portfolio of Commercial Illustrations, without any charge or obligation. 


Federal School of Commercial Designing, Inc. oy arn Bodine 
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expect to get good, conscientious boys for a 
few cents an hour. It is poor economy to 
hire cheap boys. 

When I was a youngster the best job I 
had was passing bills. I had a number of 


regular customers—one I remember in par- | 


ticular. He ran a dry-goods store and was 
as particular about the boys who passed his 
bills as he was about the clerks in his store. 
In the first place he selected only honest 
boys that he knew would be strictly consci- 
entious in their work. 

Most of us boys worked several years for 
him. He paid us good money, but he got 
his money’s worth. We knew like a book 
the three towns we covered—every side 
street, every short cut—and just how to do 
a thorough job in the shortest time. We 
were instructed always to tuck the bills into 
the letter boxes or under the doors. We 
were careful not to walk on the lady’s soft 
lawn or step on her flower bed; and what- 
ever the circumstances, we were as cour- 
teous as though we had been behind the 
counter selling dry goods. 

These little things may not seem impor- 
tant, but they are. Many of the prospect've 
customers you solicit have never seen you 
or your store; and if the boy who gives 
them your advertisements is saucy and im- 
pudent they will never want to. 


I know ashoe dealer and a clothing dealer 
who always pass their handbills together. 
A boy takes but very little more time to put 
in two bills than to put in one; so the cost 
of distribution is reduced almost half. Of 
course, in asmall town it is hardly desirable 
for two stores to run their sales at the same 
time; but in a larger place it makes very 
little difference. 

The best arrangement is for two boys to 
work together, each taking one side of a 
street. Some dealers use a team to carry 
the boys to different parts of the town; but 
unless the circulars are very bulky or heavy 
the team is simply an unnecessary expense. 
If the boys really know their ground they 
can arrange their routes themselves, so as 
to take advantage of every short cut and 
make every step count. 


Regular Handbill Service 


If a dealer is accustomed to put out only 
a limited number of circulars it will pay 
him to look over the town carefully and to 
pick out the parts where he is most likely to 
get business. The wealthier people seldom 
appreciate his bills. Mrs. Flannigan, at the 
end of the lane, is far more apt to be inter- 
ested in a bargain than is the lady in the big 
house at the corner; but nine boys out of 
ten will put a bill in the big house and let 
the little one go. 

The best way is probably to have enough 
bills for everybody; but if you can’t, see 
that your bills go to people who will read 
them. The people who are continually 
bothered with flyers of all sorts, and are 
annoyed by the boys who bring them, are 
hardly the ones to go to first; but those on 
the outskirts of the town and on the coun- 
try roads, who seldom see any bills, will 
read every word of them and will be glad 
to know of your bargains. Moreover, they 
will appreciate your sending handbills out 
to them. An extra boy on a bicycle can 
easily cover this territory. 

Hereis a real suggestion for young readers 
of THE SATURDAY EVENING Post who have 
executive ability: Get together two or three 
boys and organize; make contracts with 
local merchants and merchants in adjoining 
towns for passing handbills. ; 

The boys should not on the same trip 
pass the advertisements of two stores in the 
same line of business; but on one trip bills 
of concerns in different lines of business could 
be delivered at a great saving to the mer- 
chants and at much greater profit to the 
boys. 

In selecting boys the following four rules 
will be found helpful: 


1—Get good, wide-awake boys whom 
you know you can trust—even though you 
have to pay a little more. 


2—Be sure their appearance and manners 
are such as will give a favorable impression 
of your store. 


3—Lay out systematically the territory 
to be covered, and see that your boys under- 
stand clearly the way you want the work 
done and the class of prospective customers 
you are most anxious to reach. 


4—HExperiment with your handbills the 
same as you do with your stock of goods, 


| and find out the kind of bill that pulls the 


most sales. 
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Chocolates’ 


MILWAU! 


80c, $1.00, $1 
$2.00 to $5.00 a 


“Glasses can be| 
made becoming =} 


It’s simply a matter of the } 
right selection. With our | 
complete stock of high grade 
American Optical Company | 
lenses and mountings Ill 
make glasses a great deal 
more becoming to you than | 
tired, strained eyes.”” 


Ask your oculist, optome- 
trist or optician—he knows. | 


AMERICAN OPTICAL } 

COMPANY (@) F 
Southbridge, Mass. 

Largest Manufacturers 


of Spectacles, Eyeglasses ~ 
and Lenses in the World 


MASON, FENWICK & LAWBE 
Established 1861.—602 F Street, Washingto! 


New York City and Chicago. Manufactur 
good patented ideas. BOOKLET FREE. 
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keting of the new Barrett has received 
‘thought as the making. To introduce 
ine through trials by prospects means 
‘up of a great number of machines. 
uld probably amount to hundreds of 
8 of invested dollars. Naturally, the 
of this tied-up money would have to 
ded in the selling price. We have 
his item of tied-up capital to further 
he selling price of the Barrett. The 
ett Adding, Listing and Computing 
/will be delivered only on direct orders 
, less 2% in ten days. 


T ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
7 Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


iid like to make an appointment to have 
us how the new Barrett Adding, Listing 
uting Machine will fit into our business. 
Tress or ask for 
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RRETT—At Your Service 


The Long-Sought Perfection in 
the Adding Machine Has Arrived 


Mr. Glenn Barrett, by finally and completely solving what was prob- 
ably the most bafling problem in adding and computing machines, 
has won a triumph that should mark him as the greatest genius of 
mechanical calculation. He made the Barrett Adding and Com- 
puting Machine—the only fortab/e, high-capacity, high-efficiency 
machine of its kind. Now he has evolved it into a Portable Adding, 
Listing and Computing Machine weighing only 22 pounds and with a 
multiplying device that makes the Barrett unique as 7'WE machine of 
real practical value where rapid multiplication and division are essential. 


The grandfather clock is a fine, large, handsome piece of furni- 
ture; but the thin, trim, beautifully accurate watch is the timepiece 
that men carry with them and get the greatest service from. 


The new Barrett is the ‘‘thin model” watch of the adding- 
machine industry. It can be carried from desk to desk, increasing 
the efficiency of every worker and multiplying the work turned 
out of every office. 


Study this List of Efficiency and Economy 
Values that are Exclusively Barrett: 


Portability The largest model of Handle Lock. Work can be put into the 
——————— the Barrett, capacity ———————— Barrett and left undisturb- 
9 billion, weighs only 22 pounds. able by simply removing the handle. 


Multiplying Shift. This wonderful device 


shifts the multiplying 
dials. This means that the multiplicand is put into 


Size, The base measures 914 inches by 
— 12 inches. It occupies only 24 of the 
desk room of any machine of like capacity. 


the work. 


easily controls 
handle pull, total, subtotal, repeat, non-adding 
key, multiplying shift, leaving the left free to follow 


Handle Pull. The Barrett has the shortest and 
——————— lightest handle pull of any machine 
made. This alone increases its speed from 10% to 15%. 


the machine only ONCE. It makes multiplication 
and division on a machine a practical reality 
instead of a complicated trick. 


Price, The Barrett is moderately priced at 
— $250, including all attachments and 
features, such as non-add, non-print, repeat, total, 
subtotal and error keys, and multiplying shift. 


To complement these features the 


Portahle 
Adding—Listing—Computing 


Machine 


eliminates every objectionable adding machine feature and incorporates every known adding machine 
advantage, including visibility of dials and instant visibility of items as they are printed. 


The Barrett Has Proved Its Merit 


The adding machine is a recognized business asset. 
‘The new Barrett is the latest development of this labor, 
time and error saving device. It sells on demonstration 
to those who have used other kinds. Jt is sold on a 
guarantee of perfect service. 


Many of the biggest concerns of their kind who buy 
dozens of machines through lynx-eyed buying commit- 
tees have bought the new Barrett. Be guided by their 
judgment and save time and money. 


The first Barrett Adding, Listing and Computing 
Machine was sold on demonstration to the Franklin 
National Bank of Philadelphia. Among other corpora- 
tions who purchased as soon as they saw it are the Otis 
Elevator Co., New York; E. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn; 
First National Bank, Philadelphia; United Cigar Stores; 


Federal Reserve Bank; Great Atlantic and Pacific Tea 
Co.; Western Electric Co. ; New York Sun; Standard 
Oil Co. ; United Gas Improvement Co., Philadelphia; 
Bell Telephone Co., and many more. 


Not all concerns need a listing machine. For those who 
need an adding machine only we have models of the Barrett 
Portable Adding Machine—at $110.00 and up— that 
will exactly fit their needs. 


Orders for the Barrett Adding, Listing and Com- 
puting Machine will be filled in the order in which 
they are received. Fill in the coupon and mail it today 
and arrange for an early demonstration. We are at this 
time one hundred orders ahead of our deliveries, and 
this is our first advertisement. 


BARRETT ADDING MACHINE CO., General Offices, Bulletin Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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(Continued from Page 8) 


have been an epic—what may some day be- 

C come an epic for poets to write about and 

school-children to learn about—was only an 
° incident. 

In an earlier article of this series I wrote a 

V O u 10n little something about her—the seventeen- 

year-old daughter of a well-to-do citizen of 

8 e the little Belgian town of Dolhaim—who, 

when the Germans set up their guns in the 

0 en l r1ces village to fire them at Liége, stayed in her 

father’s empty house after the rest of the 

: : aa). family had fled, risking the loss of her life by 

It is a fine art to make a perfect dentifrice— the fire of her own people and at the hands 

of her people’s enemy, if they caught her, 


one which will clean and polish without scratch- in order that she might hourly telephone 
: : : ° t t t in in Lié 
ing—which will fulfill in a thorough and ns Atha abla Bae Sr aera o 


as to how he should train his cannon in 


Made by a new process— 


j order to destroy the greatest number of | from, selected rubber 
harmless Manner the ’ ee: of the wor d the intrenched besiegers. wear. Double thiek gum 
Dentifrice—‘‘dental-friction. The Germans had somehow neglected to | S{ie'aino reintorce- 


tear down that private telephone line and | ment and patented 

ee she used it for two days and nights—so I |" “ 
de! It was not so long ago that dentifrices generally was told. 

Preci pitat ed contained infusorial earth, cuttle-bone, pumice Then they did catch her. They tried her 

Chalk made q  andother bases, all far too harsh for the delicate by court-martial for giving aid and comfort 

SPOT ER IES enamelof the teeth, which, once injured, cannot to the Belgians, and found her guilty; and 

py Cee be restored by nature. In time these materials the next morning that seventeen-year-old 


were largely discarded and the less harsh pre- girl, with her hands tied behind her back 
goa gta eta and blindfolded, died against a brick wall. 
cipyatenchalh Leer te the accepted base of the I never even learned her name; it is pos- (ONS WFA { i 


sible I never shall learn her name, but it te 
seems to me, if history does her justice, she Top Notch Rubber Foo 
Boots that are toughest and stro 


: Colgate & Company, not satisfied with the best will be remembered in the hearts of future 
But all prectp- chalk to be bought on the open market, experi- generations of men with Joan of Are and 
itated chalks mented in their laboratories until they had per- Charlotte Corday. : for every use in all kinds of wer 
fected a chalk free from sharp, angular particles; I remember another instance that helps Arctics thatare warm, sturdyand se 
a chalk that will cleanse and polish without to explain bey fae gue imperfect is the able. Rubbers that fit perfectly, 
scratching. We make only enough of this for ai on theo re mea eee well and last long. | 
‘ 5 old, first by an American consular official Whether you buy the bootiital 
or rubbers, you are sure of spl 
service when you see the Top 


are not alike 


Colgate’s base use in our own dentifrices—and so far as we in Aix-la-Chapelle and subsequently by a 
is safe 


know, we are the only manufacturers who make German military surgeon, of another most 


their own base. This is an evidence of the care lamentable tragedy, for which this same Cross on. the sole, "That mann 
used in making Ribbon Dental Cream. town of Dolhaim furnished the setting. antees quality and satisfaction SiR 

footwear. 4 
In advertising—as in manufacturing—we Mrs. Bonar’s Testimony All styles and sizes for men, women and clf 


Ask for Top Notch Footwear the next time yc 
Write for names of Beacon Falls dealers in yo} 


And the adver- choose scrupulously. What we say about Rib- ; : “« 
I have previously mentioned this case and Wree'coppiat Beleaiaes 


tising 1s bon Dental Cream is as conscientiously exam- : ps 
= ; ee ore tee Baia 2 1 She cy: Ora ee es also. It had to do with an elderly and in- | 
trut iif ul a ot ses : eae : Geerneieacy vale ane yalided Sco: ae ot a party of ae BEACON ES See RUBEEe SHOE 
s . 4 3: ilies 2 ish visitors fleeing from Germany in the eacon ,»Conn, 
truth characterize the advertising. Every adver- first days after das avasion of Belg who, New pa Chicago 
tisement is written with the hope that after read- having lost their carriages, took refuge tem- ehe' Extaciese 
ing you will test its truth of the statement. As porarily in the house of a Belgian customs 

you do so, you have our word that it zs true. officer named Blaise. ; 
. : According to raclsnet ea I first heard it, 
A eer : A oe somebody in that house fired on a passing 
EW pee AEPEM CL at Cream does six squad of ech, me rates the soma ts 
. 1—Checks the growth of decay-germs. van dd qitliren it gest eae MMT 
Ribbon E 2— Corrects an acid condition of the mouth. they shot and killed every male adult under 
Dental Cream  3—Delights by its delicious flavor. that roof; and last of all they shot the aged 
loes six thing 4— Cleans thoroughly without injurious chem- and crippled Scotchman, McKenzie, as he 

COS TU eae crossed the aor ese re bate 
5 — Polishes the teeth to natural whiteness with- It was months later, and I was back home 
out ame ore Ne E Ww in America, before I heard the other side of 
6 a Leaves the mouth wholesome and the breath at is ty en cena Post. 
pure. from a Mr. George Bonar, of Dundee, 
Scotland. His wife and two children, and 
the nurse of one of the children who had 
A i Hi B been ill, were included in the party that 
: ; ys al slept in the house of the customs officer, 
‘ E p 6G 3! x Blaise, on that fatal night. 

Mrs. Bonar’s account, as narrated by 
RIBBON DENTAL CREAM |) westetihn nes 
different face on the thing. She declared 
: eaves ad neers : that no shot was ever fired at the Germans 
is a complete dentifrice—you too should use it. from Blaise’s house. If any shot was fired, 


she said, it came from the house next door 
Sold everywhere—or a generous trial and she added that she explained in aes MISS. [NVITES 
tube sent on recetpt of 4c in stamps. jhe tinea of ane to a nen SpoKAne. You 
~ ‘ who commanded the Germans, and begge 
COLGATE & GO,, Dept. P,199 Fulton St., New York him—literally on her knees—to soaker thé Fifty mountain lakes, hundreds 
Established 1806 poor old Scotchman’s life. of Roasninig tae ine Ore ee 
Makers of Cashmere Bouguet Soap—luxurious, lasting, refined. I am prepared to believe that the direct | au the attractions of the ever- 
evidence of Mrs. Bonar is true and honest greensummer playground of 
evidence. I am equally certain that my America join in second- 


lence 7 se an 
earlier informants gave me what, at the pba at aes 


THE SANITARY ‘‘O. K.’”’ ERASER 

includes an Adjustable Metal Holder. 
PATENT ERASER Two Rubbers are made, best quality; 

| - 10% onefor Typewriterand Ink, onefor Pencil. 


Ci ri 4 Your trip to the California iti 
time, they believed to be a correct recital | is planned that you may also see the 


a > ey is plar that ty also see 
FO the World's Best Music i0e a copy of the killing. ; Teas oe 
The Masterpieces, the Old Favorites and the better is In debatable territory, or in conquered joyment and future knowledge of this 


known Classics. Printing, fingering, phrasing and editing great part of our country you will wish 
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you complete catalog of 1700 “Century” selections. _ggaq | learn to do without newspapers of any sort. | pits Between the Cascade Mountains 
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meee and we'llsend youcomplete catalog Free, f In cities more remote from the sound of | fromthe Potomac to the St. Lawrence 


ee C oT and naturally richerand more beautiful. 
Euan: Mea ane co. | ¢ gunfire the people, with equal facility, Miss Spokane wishes you to enjoy 


These rubbers last 6 months to a year, 
The Holder a lifetime. By slight pressure, 
clean rubber is fed down until used; its 
narrow edge allows a letter or line to be 
erased withoutinjuringanother. Price10c 
Refills 5c. ALL STATIONERS 
| Everybody should have this New Eraser 
See ken By mail 2c extra, Booklets free. 


| THE O. K. MFG. CO.,, Syracuse, N. Y. 
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the world. Write forillustrated literature. Fatherland. Protect your ideas, they may brin: 
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five line notices, in every one of which 
somebody advertised for tidings of the 
whereabouts of a missing kinsman or kins- 
woman; a sister or a brother—even a child 
or a wife. 

In the last days of the German drive 
through Belgium to the sea, after the fall of 
Antwerp, I observed, as I skirted Holland 
on my way back to England, how the refu- 
gees, having no papers at all and no way 
of spreading the word, were writing on the 
sides of all the buildings along the Dutch 
frontier their own names, and with these the 
names of their own people from whom they 
were separated, in the poor hope that the 
lost ones, coming that way, might read the 
message and follow on. 

Indeed, almost the last memory I now 
preserve of the Belgian refugees has for its 
background a little cowshed in a little 
Dutch town, a mile or two over the border 
from Belgium. 

It is almost dark and it is drizzling rain. 
Anold, oldman—hemust be nearly eighty — 
stands in the drip from the eaves. The 
shoulders of his Sunday-best coat are slick 
and luminous with wetness, and all his 
earthly possessions lie at his feet—a black 
umbrella, and a bundle tied up in a red 
tablecloth. 

In his right hand he holds a piece of chalk 
and in his left he holds matches. With one 
hand he scratches a match and with the 
chalk in the other he writes over and over 
again on the side of that little cowshed his 
name and the name of his old wife, from 
whom he is separated, probably forever. 

Our train pulls out and we leave him, 
there, striking another sputtering match 
into a tiny spark and writing his wife’s 
name again on the cowshed wall. 

I do not think I shall ever forget him, 
though he was but one of the smallest and 
least considerable by-products of this mis- 
erable industry called civilized warfare. 


What Women Hear 


WOMAN absorbs more sound than a 
man. Everybody has noticed how the 
presence of people in a bare auditorium or 
even a small room kills off the persistent 
echoes that follow any sound in the room 
when it is nearly empty. It has now been 
discovered that women are more absorbent 
of sound under these conditions than are 
men, which is possibly due to softer bodies. 
Perhaps this new contribution of science 
will be mostly useful to newspaper para- 
graphers; but the investigations that turned 
up this fact have most practical promise. 

It is now feasible for an architect to 
design a theater or meeting hall so that 
the acoustics will be good, and to know in 
advance that he has succeeded in his design. 
Professor Sabine, of Harvard, Dean of the 
Graduate School of Applied Science, has 
developed a method by means of models 
that will give the architect his opportunity. 

A model of the theater is made in card- 
board, exactly in the right proportions, 
based on the architect’s drawings for the 
proposed auditorium. A sound is then sent 
into the theater model from a point that 
represents the center of the stage. Photo- 
graphs of the inside of the model are then 
taken in quick succession, from the top or 
back or front. By an apparatus which is 
fairly well known in laboratories the sound 
waves are made visible on the photographic 
plate, and photographs of the sound waves 
are taken. 

The series of photographs shows one main 
sound wave as it goes to the rear of the 
auditorium, and the various breaks and 
echoes, or rebounds from walls, columns or 
seats, just as they take place. With this in- 
formation, and with the exact knowledge 
of sound absorption that Professor Sabine 
has developed, the architect can alter the 
arrangement so as to obtain the most 
desirable acoustics. 

Professor Sabine has sets of such pho- 
tographs for many auditoriums—among 
them the New Theater, of New York. 

Just how sound is absorbed he has de- 
termined by a great many tests. An open 
window may be said to absorb all the sound 
that reaches it, or one hundred per cent. 
Hair felt will absorb nearly four-fifths of it; 
while brick and plaster, and various other 
bare building materials, absorb less than 
four per cent. Men and women absorb a 
great deal—equal to two or three times as 
much as seat cushions, for instance. 

Professor Sabine has succeeded in dis- 
covering exactly what percentage of ab- 
sorption may be expected from all common 
building materials and room contents. 
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IFE’S a great big game o’ checkers— 
each one of us is a-movin’ forward, an’ 
we can’t go back. 

Ef we are wise, most of our losses are 
good forus. They teach us to puff our pipes 
a l-e-e-t-l-e bit longer befo’ we make our 
nex’ move. An’ we learn after awhile, that 
lots o’ losses are jus’ preparin’ the way for 
some great big gains. 

An’ ef we play the game fa’r an’ squar’— 
whether our game’s bein’ President o’ the 
United States or raisin’ tobacco—we’ll 
crown ourselves king an’ nobody can take 


the crown away from us. Gor 


W535 all know that Velvet Joe’s advice is 

absolutely right, if we just could have 

an opportunity to think it over every time. 
That’s where our good pipes come in. 


There's no clearer bugle-call to our wandering 
thoughts than a pipe filled with slow-burning, mel- 
low VELVET. It adds wisdom to their councils 


of war, and sends them forth with renewed courage 
to the fight. 


That aged-in-the-wood smoothness of the Smooth- 
est Smoking Tobacco is rich in healing-power when 
the day has gone against us. 

Then see that your pipe is full of 

VELVET, the best of Kentucky’s 
Burley de Luxe, and that ‘“‘thar’s 

mo’ upon the shelf.” Send 

up a cloud of smoke to 
warn the forces of trou- 
ble and care that you 
and your pipe are pre- 
pared to defend your- 
selves. 


Lggelle Myers Sebacco Ce. 


Copyright 1915 


One Pound 
Glass Humidors 


Reali alciiit Roan nde Bn ei vague roan 
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Steel Lined Shot Shells 


T was at a big trap event in Ohio, about a month after the “Arrow” 
and “Nitro Club” Steel Lined Shells first came out, that a happy 
sportsman nicknamed them the “Speed Shells.” | 

The name stuck, and spread from coast to coast. i 
Arrow and Nitro Club are the “Speed Shells” everywhere, 
With the alert sportsmen. With the arms and ammunition dealer 
who prides himself on keeping step with the big forward tendencies. 

The Remington-UMC Steel Lining is one of those simple but funda-' 
mental discoveries that comes along now and again, and revolutionizes 

standards all along the line. ! 

Here is a Speed Shell, enlarged by. 
photography. On the left, an X-ray 
photograph through a loaded shell— 
showing the steel lining around the’ 
powder. On the right, a sectiom 
through an empty shell, with the steel 
lining bedded in the head of the shell,’ 
making a reinforced chamber for the 
powder. And at the bottom, the Steel| 
Lining by itself, before being assembled 
into the shell. 

Practically every sportsman has| 
seen the Remington-UMC “Speed 
Shells” at work—in his own gun or in 
that of his shooting partner or his rival, 
in the field or at the traps. 

Why the steel lining acts as it does 
is partly inherent in the very nature 
of smokeless powder and its peculiar 
method of exploding; and partly due 
to the basic Laws of Motion: 
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Arrow Steel Lined Shot Shells Nitro Club Steel Lined Shot Shells New Club Shot Shells 


(Smokeless ) Smokeless ) (Black Powder) 
Made in 8, 10, 12, 16, and 20 gauge Made in 10, 12, 16, 20, 24, and 28 Made in 8, 10, 12, 14, 16, 20, 24; 
in standard loads—all proven and gauge in standard loads—all proven and 28 gauge in standard loads —all 
popular smokeless powders. and popular smokeless powders. proven and popular black powders. 


You know how it works out in practice, at traps or in the field— 
the shot thrown faster, getting quicker to the mark; a shorter lead 
on your bird; an easier feeling about angles—less guess-work on the 
quartering bird or the “on-comer.” 

‘Whatever make of gun a man shoots, whether a Remington-UMC 
or some other standard arm, he is more than likely to shoot one or the 
other of these Remington-UMC Shells—the “Arrow” or the “Nitro 
Club” (or in the black powder, the old reliable “New Club”). 


Many a dealer sells nothing else in Shot Shells—has no demand for anything else. If 
you know these Remington-UMC Shells, you will understand why the public demand is 
soncentrating on Remington-UMC. | 

If not—go to the dealer who features the Red Ball Mark of Remington-UMC. Look 
bver his stock. Talk with him. Observe the character and standing of his customers. Note 
Aow he is taking the lead—how the store with the Red Ball Mark is Sportsmen’s Head- 
Juarters in every town. 


Nhen at the Panama- Pacific Exposition, come visit with us at the Remington-U MC Exhibit — Headquarters for Sportsmen from all over the world. 


SMOKELESS 
UMC 


ifOn- 


Remington-UMC 
STEEL LINED SMOKELE 
TTITe 


BS os 
CUT 


STEEL LINED SMOKELESS 


NEW CLUB 


R 


Remington Arms—Union Metallic Cartridge Company 
.ondon, England _ 299 Broadway, New York — Windsor, Ontario 
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Fear Rendy’ 


12Bladed _ 


_ Dollar Outfit 


Extra 
“a ee Blades 

i all 6 for 30c—10 for 50c 
If the EVER-READY were ten times its price—we 


couldn’t improve the shave. 


Demand all that you could expect of the best safety 
razor, irrespective of price, and this EVER-READY 
Outfit will satisfy you completely—or you will please 
accept your dollar back. 


This new safety frame—guaranteed for 10 years’ service—I 2 (twelve— 
count them) Radio Blades—and all in a finely made case—complete 
for $1.00. Extra blades—every blade guaranteed —6 for 30c— 
10 for 50c. Sold everywhere by Druggists, Hardware Stores and General Stores. 


AMERICAN SAFETY RAZOR CO., Inc., Makers, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


TRADE MARK FACE 


SPUN 


Meeting 
An Emergency 


When failing health made it necessary for 
him to leave his indoor position for outdoor 
air and exercise while still supporting him- 
self and his family, Mr. A. B. Arment, of Ohio, 
met the emergency by securing an appoint- 
ment as a subscription representative for 
The Saturday Evening Post, The Ladies’ Home 
Journal and The Country Gentleman. He says: 

“T made good money in my regular line of employment, but 


in proportion to the time invested Curtis work beats any 
other method of money-making that I have tried.” 


If you, like Mr. Arment, want to turn your spare time into actual money 
or if you want to develop a “‘side line” on which you can depend in time of 
need, write today for particulars regarding Curtis subscription work. 


Box 769, Agency Division 
THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 
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FIRING 


(Continued from Page 20) 


words, the function of firing is systemati- 
cally beset by checks and handicaps, to the 
end that no employee shall be fired because 
he has happened to inspirea personal preju- 
dice on the part of any of hissuperiors. In 
this connection every workman is encour- 
aged to go to his superior officer or to the 
executive of the plant with any complaint 
or grievance, whether real or fancied, with 
the assurance that he will receive fair treat- 
ment. The mere fact that he has gone over 
the head of his immediate superior will not 
be permitted to prejudice his standing. 

‘“‘So far as is possible in an organization 
that includes several thousand employees 
of all grades—from the roughest laborer, 
who cannot speak the English language, to 
the college man with a choice assortment 
of honorary letters attached to his name— 
we aim to make every last man of them feel 
that the attitude of the corporation toward 
him is an interested and friendly one; that 
the institution and its officers wish him to 
make good; and that every possible precau- 
tion has been taken to see that he receives 
justice, in a fair man-to-man fashion, from 
start to finish. 

“T do not intend to infer that the corpo- 
ration with which I happen to be connected 
is unique in holding this viewpoint. In- 
stead, I am happy to say, I take this to be 
the typical modern viewpoint of employers 
who are fully awake to the importance of 
this problem, and who feel that a high 
percentage of dismissals is a distinct reflec- 
tion on their- ability to handle efficiently 
that most valuable of all materials—human 
labor. 

“‘With us every effort is made to build 
up a family spirit of codperation and good 
fellowship, and to inspire in each employee 
a desire and determination, not only to re- 
tain his position but to secure promotion.” 


Taking the Clubhouse Cure 


“‘Ttisimpressed on each employee that his 
advancement depends entirely on his own 
ability and efforts, and not on influence. In 
lax periods, when a reduction of the work- 
ing force is necessary, we naturally aim to 
retain those workers who have been with 
us longest and who appear to be most effi- 
cient. When it comes to rehiring we are 
also guided by these considerations. When 
a department has to lay off men on account 
of lack of work those men, as far as possible, 
are given preference over new men in other 
departments that are able to take on ad- 
ditional help. No theories are practiced 
and no black lists are maintained. The 
only list kept is that of the employees laid 
off on account of slack times, and these men 
are given preference when positions are 
again open. 

‘‘Let me summarize our whole attitude 
by saying that, in the first place, definite 
and painstaking care is taken to learn 
whether the applicant is worthy to join our 
organization; and, if so, what position is 
best suited to his physical and mental abili- 
ties. Then everything is done that we know 
how to do to make him and his family feel 
glad he is a part of the organization, and to 
inspire him to remain and try to become a 
more important factor in it. We try to in- 
still into our men so strong a feeling of 
good-fellowship, of membership in a great 
family, that it will carry itself into the 
homes and families of the men. 

“Establishing this kind of human rela- 
tionship between the management and the 
employees is the most effective means we 
have thus far been able to find of decreasing 
the percentage of those fired for cause. As 
an example of how this policy works out in 
actual practice, let me tell an experience 
that I had when I was called to the man- 
agement of a large steel mill—not in this 
district—years ago, when the policy of 
handling labor as I have outlined was not 
so popular as it is now. 

“One of the first serious problems that 
confronted me in my new position was the 
fact that our employees, of all kinds, were 
losing much time and efficiency on account 
of intemperance. The saloons there had 
obtained a tremendous hold on our force 
and it was plain that drastic measures were 
required. After doing all I could to curtail 
the rapaciousness of those saloons it oc- 
curred to me that there was also work to be 
done with the men in an individual way. 

“Tmmediately I put up a sightly little 
structure that had every appearance of 
being a cozy and comfortable clubhouse. 
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Whenever You Need a} 


There are lots of ways to ¢ 
a hole: with a gimlet that er 
the hand and splits the w) 
with a hot poker; with a 
wire nail. The right, easy, 
pleasant and non-profanic 
way is with Mr. Punch. 


Mr. Punch is an automatic 
drill. You push down and a spiral 
twist drives the drill. The tool 
steel bites through hardest oak 
as easily as through soft pine. 
There are in the handle eight 
tool-steel drill-points of different 
sizes, seen through numbered 
holes. Drills are released through 
a hole in top plate. 


Ir Punch 


You Push—He Twists 


Goodell-Pratt Co. make 1500. 
good tools. Their goodness is 
proved because good mechanics 
use them everywhere. ‘These 
tools are guaranteed. Among 


them are 
Hack-saws Micrometers 
Saw Sets Gauges 
Grinders Lathes 
Punches Bit Braces 
Levels Squares 
Calipers Vises : 
Screwdrivers 


Pay $1.50 for 
Mr. Punch at hard- 
ware stores or send 
price to us for direct 
shipment. Send for 
Book on Home Tools 
that any man would 
like to own. 


GOODELL-PRATT CO. 
Toolmuths, 


Greenfield, Mass. 


Play Billian 


ing on size 
a small amo} 
you can _have- 
Table. Balls, ct 
free. Sizes rang 
41 x 9 feet % 


Billiard and Pool T 


Se { 
FREE TRIAL—NO RED TAPE—On receipt of 
stallment we will ship Table. Play on it on 
If unsatisfactory return it, and on its receipt 
refund yourdeposit. Thisensures youa freetria 
today for illustrated catalog giving prices, 


E.T. BURROWES CO., 820 Center St., Portle 


We Will Send YouPo 
This Book and a Ce 


JOHNSON": 
PREPARED 


The best polish for 
woodwork, furniture, 
and automobiles. 
This book is the ¥ 
famous experts—it 
valuable ideas on 
Beautifying— a 
finishing new 
woodwork and, floo 
refinishing old work 
character—staining bask 


JOHNSON’S WOOD DYE 


For 10c we will send you Postpaid the Ins 
Book and a can of Johnson's Pre; 
enough for polishing a small floor, an autom\ 
piano or several pieces of furniture. . 


Yl 
S. C. JOHNSON & SON, Dept. S. E. P. 3, 


a 
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SUN is shining, in 
alifornia 


nd Santa Clara County is one vast 
len of fruit blossoms and wild flowers and 
s. If you are thinking of California—if 
ve ever wanted to live here, send for our 
64-page, fully illustrated, book of facts 
it 


inta Clara (cunty 
Sunny Garden of California 


ist send a postcard or use the coupon. 
book tells about our farms, our orchards, 
crops, our towns and roads and trolleys, 
deautiful foothill villas, our fine schools. 
a when you come to the Expositions, 
us. See for yourself. And don’t fail to 
y our exhibit at the San Francisco fair. 


Yublicity Mana ger 


Flat Tire 


20 miles 


from home 


“T hit a stone—just a 
small one—my tire blew 
out like atoy balloon. I 
found the fabric was 
flimsy, couldn’t help 


Way. A cheap tire comes as close to 
irthless as anything you can buy.” 


yclee) Tires 


(Reg.U.S.Pat.Off.) 


1 depend upon Vitalic Tires to give you 
less trouble—than you’ ve ever had before. 
sow long the first 
into Vitalic Tires 
‘ats because the 
is of extra-thick, £ 
er; the air can’t Bn el 


Two plies of : eit. 

fabric made of Write 

_for this 
testing 

i, Samp! 
se, 


Sikieesase? 


ough as an ele- 
ha 

ital Rubber Works 
St., Erie, Pa. 


= 


stches, Entertainments, 
'Dia- Pantomimes, 
tions, > Tableaux, Drills, 


etinstrel Material, Make-up Goods, 
1 . T.8. DENISON & CO., Dept. 20, Chicago 
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ALADDI 


Not one of my subordinates knew the pur- 
pose it was to serve; and it was a mystery 
to everyone connected with the work until 
one morning, after it had been completed 
and fully equipped, I called in three of the 
men who were the most notable offenders 
in the way of intemperance and said to 
them: 

“*Boys, you are all good workers when 
you let drink alone, and I should hate to 
lose you from the organization; but that 
is just what is going to happen unless you 
stop drinking. Now, because I have real- 
ized that this is much easier said than done, 
and that the habit gets a powerful hold on 
a man who has indulged in it for a good 
many years, I have built this little club- 
house you have been wondering about, and 
have installed in it a physician who is an 
expert in administering the most successful 
treatment for alcoholism of which I can 
learn. It is a pleasant, comfortable place, 
and you can go there and take the treat- 
ment without any expense, and your pay 
will go right on the same as though you 
were working, or you can quit right now. 
As man to man, I think you will see that 
this is a fair proposition. The choice is up 
to you. And the same choice is going to be 
put up to all the employees. I am now hay- 
ing printed a notice to this effect and copies 
of it will immediately be posted throughout 
the works.’ 

“Every man in the little group agreed 
that the proposition was a fair one, and 
they immediately placed themselves under 
the treatment of the specialist I had pro- 
vided. We put a good many of the men 
through the little clubhouse, as they called 
it, and it practically wiped out our trou- 
bles on the score of intemperance; but the 
whole point of this experience is that it 
demonstrated the effectiveness of what I 
call the man-to-man method; of that atti- 
tude on the part of an employer which 
recognizes every man in his employ as a 
human being, made of the same stuff as 
himself and responsive to the personal 
appeal which carries with it the conviction 
of just consideration and fair play for the 
individual. 

“This policy cannot be carried out with 
distinct success, however, unless particular 
care is taken to respect the individuality of 
every man, and to impress each employee 
with the fact that there is no disposition 
on the part of the management to meddle 
with his home or private affairs.” 


Men Steered From the Scrapheap 


“For example, though this company 
maintains a corps of visiting nurses for 
the benefit of employees and their families, 
without any expense to them, no nurse will 
be sent into any home without a request 
from either the workman or his wife. Then, 
too, we are careful, even when employing 
a man or considering him for employment, 
not to ask questions which he might feel 
were intended to pry into his personal 
affairs or relationships. We confine our ques- 
tions strictly to those matters relating di- 
rectly to his ability to perform the work 
before him in an efficient manner. This 
attitude is carefully maintained from start 
to finish; we want every man who comes 
with us to feel that we respect his rights as 
an individual and are prepared to mind our 
own business. 

“This seems to put us on the right foot- 
ing to exert a personal influence with any 
employee when he seems to be headed to- 
ward dismissal. In broad terms, we put up 
every barrier we can think of that will tend 
to prevent a man from firing himself. We 
do this for two reasons: first, because we 
regard every man who is fired as a black 
mark against the efficiency of the manage- 
ment, for we have failed in the develop- 
ment of a certain unit of material and have 
had to throw it on the scrapheap; second, 
because it is the decent thing to do.” 

Occasionally a man who has been court- 
martialed and sentenced contrives to es- 
cape in the very face of the firing squad. In 
illustration of this point a prominent sales 
manager tells this experience: 

“One of the most brilliant salesmen on 
my force had allowed certain faults to 
grow on him until they were impairing his 
usefulness at an increasing rate and were 
constantly bringing him under discipline. 
Finally, after long and patient labors with 
this man, I reached the conclusion that he 
must go, and consequently I sent him a 
peremptory telegram calling him to head- 
quarters. Just before his arrival, how- 
ever, I was called out into the field on an 
important matter. 


$997 


Here’s What 


You Get 


With This House and all 
Other Aladdin Houses 


Sills cut-to-fit 
Joists cut-to-fit 
Studding cut-to-fit 
Rafters cut-to-fit 
Ceiling Joists cut-to- 
fit 
KNOTLESS Flooring 
cut-to-fit 
Sub-Floor cut-to-fit 
Building Paper 
Sheathing cut-to-fit 
KNOTLESS Shingles 
Roof Sheathing cut- 
to-fit 
KNOTLESS Siding 
cut-to-fit 
KNOTLESS Outside 
Finish cut-to-fit 
KNOTLESS Plancer 
cut-to-fit 
KNOTLESS Frieze 
cut-to-fit 
KNOTLESS Faciers 
cut-to-fit 
Lath and Plaster or 
Plaster Board 


KNOTLESS Inside Doors 
KNOTLESS Outside Doors 
KNOTLESS Window Casings 
KNOTLESS Door Casings 


Windows, Glass in place 


Complete 
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For this KNOTLESS Aladdin 


ONTAINS large living room, dining room, kitchen, two large 
bed rooms, bathroom and hall. This charming Dutch Colonial 
model has given great satisfaction to Aladdin customers in every state 


and hasa large number of admirers. It isa home 
of individuality and comfort. Wouldn’t you like 
to know more about it or own it? The big Aladdin 
catalog gives you all the details and informa- 
tion—tells you the story of this as well as 100 
other attractive roomy homes, larger and smaller, 
prices ranging from $138 to $8000. 


Dollar-a-Knot Quality 


Knotless Inside—Knotless Outside. Aladdin 
Quality has set a new standard for lumber qual- 
ity—is raising the old time lumber standards of 
quality to a new plane. No other lumberman in 
the world has had the courage to equal the 
Aladdin Dollar-a-Knot Guarantee. But you can 
secure knotless lumber at a distinct saving in 
price too—in an Aladdin House. 


Cut-Out Waste of Lumber 


The average waste of lumber in building a 
house is 18%. $18 out of every $100 of your 
money goes into the waste pile. You pay $100 
and get $82 value. The Aladdin Readi-Cut 
System saves you this loss. It puts the $18 into 
the house. It gives you a better house for less 
money. We own and operate the largest mill in 
the world devoted to the manufacture of Readi- 
Cut Houses. We ship more complete houses 
than any manufacturer in the United States. We 
give the strongest guarantee of satisfaction ever 
made to the home builder. 


Visit Your Aladdin Neighbor 


There is an Aladdin house near you wherever 
you live. Let us direct you to it. Look it over, 
inside and outside. Talk with the owner. Let 
‘him tell you about Aladdin Golden Rule Serv+ 
ice. Let him tell you about the quality of 
material—about the big saving in money, the 
big saving in time and the saving in waste. Ask Sold by 


Over100 Designs 
in the Aladdin 
Catalog —there’s 
one for you. 


Front and Back Steps 


the house 
Hinges for all Doors 
Lock Sets for all Doors 
Sash Lifts for All Windows 


Stains and Varnishes 


outside 


structions for Erection 


304 Aladdin Ave. 


for names of ‘Aladdin home owners. Golden Rule # 
iA 
a 
a 5-Room House $298 Ve 
Nails in All Sizes, guaranteed : ! 7s 
i You can buy all the material needed to build a cozy, Are 
to be sufficient to complete 5-room house complete for $298. Everything included a) 
to finish the house, ready to occupy. Price includes Lf PRS, 
knotless lumber inside, knotless lumber outside—the LES 
same high grades of material are furnished for this et aed 
home as used in the larger Aladdin Houses. Kees ZS. 
owy.sy 
oss So 
enant Fiouses SS 
“ > 
i The as ae mills are especially equippedfor an ~ cr 
- . -) arge orders. Large corporations, mine opera- * 
Paints for two coats inside and tors and railroad companies have recognized fae s & 
the low-cost advantages of the Aladdin ye ¥ > 
n System, also the saving of time in erection. s & so 
Putty, Oils, etc., Complete Our manufacturing capacity of forty ~# © SNS 
A houses daily makes it possible for us to ee - & 
Plans, Illustrations and In- guarantee quick shipments of large yw we 
orders for houses. —Immediate 4 § & 
Shipment. mA & > 
fos 
North Ameri C ion C Ese 
a 
ort merican Construction Uo. “ss 
* F TA oF 
Homebuilders to the Nation f. < & 
. . PTs ey 
Bay City, Mich. “3° > et os’ ot 
@ ah) 


Mills in Michigan, Oregon, Louisiana and Florida 
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You will realize the very 
first time you ride in this 
car that it has all the com- 
fort, responsiveness and 
power you want in a car 


There will be no mistaking the 
buoyant spring action—the marked 
freedom from gear shifting—the swift- 
ness with which the car gets under 
way—the fine balance which makes 
it stick to the road or the dogged 
pulling power of the silent motor 


The wheelbase is 110 inches 
The price of the car complete is $785 
f. 0. b. Detroit 
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DooGeE BrRoTHERS, DETROIT 
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“Tam a freshman at .... . University. 
My work for the Curtis periodicals is paying my 
way through college and at the same time is giving 
me a course: in real salesmanship as valuable as 
any course I am taking here. 


“ALBERT A. ELSEY” 


R. ELSEY is only one of thousands of 
young men and young women who have 
obtained scholarships in colleges, musical con- 
servatories, business and technical schools in 
return for work done for THE Sarurpay Eve- 
NING Post, THE Lapres’ Home JourNALand THE Country GENTLEMAN. 


If you, like them, want to secure an education which will equip you 
for your life’s work, you can get it at our expense. You select the in- 
stitution; we pay the bills. There is nothing competitive about the 
offer and no time limit on it. Let us tell you what a lot of other young » 
people have done and what you could do. Address letter to 


Box 770, Educational Division 
THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


EVENING POST 


“T turned the matter of this man’s dis- 
charge over to the general manager, and 
told him in detail the reasons which had 
forced me to decide that the man must go. 
Incidentally I told the general manager 
that this salesman had a passion for side 
lines, and that just now he was selling a 
device for physical exercise which was evi- 
dently sapping the interest and enthusiasm 
that ought to be going into the placing of 
our goods, which constituted his main line. 
It is our policy to explain to every man 
who is slated for dismissal the reasons in 
detail why we have decided on such action. 
When I returned home I learned that the 
general manager, in pursuance of this pol- 
icy, had started in to tell the salesman all 
the reasons for letting him go. 

““He made the mistake, however, of be- 

ginning with the side line. The instant this 
was mentioned the salesman whipped the de- 
vice out of his pocket, attached it to the 
closed door of the office and interrupted the 
general manager with a whirlwind demon- 
stration and sales argument that swept 
his superior off his feet, and stopped the 
reading of the indictment right at that point. 
When the salesman left the office he car- 
ried with him eight dollars from the pocket 
of the general manager in payment for one 
of the exercisers, and also a few words of 
solemn reproof and admonition. And all 
the satisfaction I could get was the state- 
ment: 
““*We can’t afford to lose a salesman like 
that. He swept me right off my feet and 
almost made me forget that I had started 
to discharge him. We've simply got to find 
some way to straighten that boy out and 
keep him.’”’ 


Doctoring the Commercially Sick 


“The only thing that wins an instanta- 
neous and summary dismissal for a man 
in my department is unquestionable proof 
that he has done something radically unfair 
to the firm—something that has put the 
house in wrong with its customers. On the 
general problem of firing, however, my feel- 
ing is that a salesman who is not making 
good is a man who is commercially sick, so 
to speak, and that it is up to me to play 
the doctor and furnish the remedy. My 
first effort is to protect him from criticism, 
either on the part of outsiders or of men in 
other departments. Then I have a friendly 
talk with him and try to analyze his men- 
tal attitude, with a view to seeing whether 
he is falling below par in his performance 
because of some fault of the house, on ac- 
count of something that has been said or 
written to him. If this is the case, and it 
sometimes is, then the cure is compara- 
tively easy. 

““Sometimes a sympathetic talk reveals 
the fact that the man’s home life contains 
a troublesome element. This problem is not 
so simple, but I could relate many instances 
where it has been solved. If aman fails to 
respond to what I should call the sympa- 
thetic treatment then I resort to heroic 
measures. This will often wake up a sleeper 
when nothing else will. I believe it is poor 
policy to continue a man in active service 
after he knows definitely that he must leave 
the house in the near future; instead, I 
prefer to pay a man for a fortnight or a 
month in advance and have him devote 
that time entirely to looking for a new po- 
sition. The man who knows his time is up 
has little enthusiasm left. This is a suffi- 
cient reason, though others might be brought 
forward.” 

A man who has been in a position of pe- 
culiar advantage for watching the careers of 
stenographers makes this shrewd observa- 
tion: 

“‘T have seen scores of cases where good 
and capable stenographers have literally 
tied the can round their own necks through 
an unwarranted fear that they are to be 
fired. Perhaps this is especially true of 
women; but I have found that it applies 
to men far more generally than is commonly 
supposed. The more highly organized a 
man is the greater is his liability to this 
kind of self-firing. 

“‘T recall one young man, for example, 
who took a position with a large corpo- 
ration. He was a fast operator, alert and 
intelligent, and was not handicapped by 
any bad habits; but he was sensitive and 
inclined to be pessimistic. In all this he 
was typical of a large class of stenographers. 
He had not been long on the job before a 
man from whom he took dictation hap- 
pened to be particularly irritable and criti- 
cized him sharply. He brooded over this and 
subsequent reproofs from a man who was 


Ma 


irascible and indiscriminating, wi 
sult that he soon found himself 

““By Jove! I’m falling doy 
job; it’s a slow day when I’m r 
down for something. If this thin 
a while longer they will tie a can’ 

“He needed his salary; so 
wish to quit. On the other hanc 
extremely proud and high-strung, 
intensified his dread of being di 
The haunting fear of being fired r 
nervous and prone to mistakes, 
he rapidly degenerated into w 
fancier calls a cringer. 
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thoroughly and found that my 

had been correct. At the time he 
gan to feel he was falling down ar 
danger of being discharged that 
thoroughly imaginary. He was ri 
ing satisfaction, and might hay 
in his position indefinitely if he 
taken too seriously a little ro 
ready criticism from a man whe 
mean half he said. Later this y 
was rightly placed, where he ree 
nerve and made a success. 

“This incident could be multipl 
times. The company of these ; 
cringers in the line of stenographi 
far larger than most persons sup 
the pity is that these include the) 
sitive, conscientious and responsi 
ers. Of course an adept in the ha 
help would have taken this 
made it into a highly finished a 
product at thestart. Perhapsiti 
to say that efficiency in the ] 
help is the highest order of e 
tainable; but this truth seems 
erally overlooked that its em 
repetition are justified. 

“Tt is a fortunate and hopef 
many large employers are becor 
to the fact that the ill-conside 
help is a common source of 
loss, which can be eliminated b 
. Some of the big co: 
doing splendid pioneer work 
Their ability to maintain a D 
Labor, giving specialized atten 
matter, and to shift a misplaced 
until he finds the work and ry ir 
culated to bring out his abilities, 
the natural leaders in this mode 
is as humanitarian as it is bu 


Editor’s Note—This is the second 
three articles by Forrest Crissey. The 
appear in an early issue. 


Al New Pain 


RAYS are giving promise of 

a great help for suffering hur 
allaying pain directly. To a lim 
the marvelous rays are now ap 
kinds of cancer, and they are 
used to discover the secrets of im 
of the body, from broken bones to 
disorders. The new prospect is 
great many kinds of severe pain 
take the place of morphine and oth 
of relieving suffering. 

Reports have been frequent of 
where the rays have seemed to ¢ 
from pain when they were appli 
entirely different object, and 
numbers of the advance gua 
gators have been studying this p 
Some of the preliminary repor 
been made public and tend to In 
hope that X rays are practical for 
severe pain. 

A noted German surgeon h 
seventy cases in which pain | 
stopped. He suspected that th 
effect of the rays might be du 
tion, to the mental effect on the 
so he devised methods which wo! 
that error. His cases covered al 
pain, from stomach ache to rhe 
and in all he had much succe 
is that the X rays deaden these 
a few seconds of treatment b 
to depress them. Conseque 
do not help to cure the cause ¢ 
and, in fact, may not be advis 
kinds of ailments; but they p: 
new weapon for the doctor w 
to give relief from intense suff 

At the same time, in a consi 
ber of diseases, X rays seem to beh 
actual curing. Their effect on th 
system of the body has been 
lished. One of the odd result 
experimental cases the rays h 
broken bones to knit faster and 
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SERVICE 


New Low Prices 
Geek bigger volume and increased distribution make 


it possible for us to put into effect this great reduc- 
tion and yet maintain the same Fisk Quality. 


Here Is The New Standard for Tire Values 


Size Plain Tread Casing Non-Skid Casing Tubes 
3 x30 $ 9.00 $ 9.45 $2.35 
3'2 x 30 11.60 12.20 2.70 
4 x33 19.05 20.00 3.85 
4 x34 19.40 20.35 4.00 
42x36 27.35 28.70 5.20 
5S x37 32.30 33.90 6.25 


No Need to Pay More Than Fisk Prices 
‘For Better Values Cannot Be Bought 


Quality Fisk Tires and 
At Quantity Prices Fisk Service — Inseparable 
Fisk Tires can now be bought at a price The efficiency and completeness of the Fisk 
which makes them the logical equipment Service Organization is a revelation to a 
for the low-priced car. man when he first uses Fisk Tires. Jn the 


: tire industry our service policy is unique. 
The maintenance of their unexcelled 


quality will continue them as the choice 
for the more luxurious limousine or tour- 


The personal interest and individual atten- 
tion displayed to make every detail of a 
transaction satisfactory to the tire user, put 


ing car. our service in a class by itself. 
Both classes of cars may now profit from We shall in the future, as in the past, con- 
our varied line with its exceptional mileage stantly endeavor to build our business on 
results and all-around satisfaction in use. the satisfaction of our tire users. 
All Dealers Sell Fisk Tires 
THE FISK RUBBER COMPANY | 

Factory and Home Office Chicopee Falls, Mass. eg. U.S. Pat Of 

Fisk Branches with Direct Fisk Service in All Principal Cities e(Buy Fuk) 


AMMAN NNO 


= 
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pd ikts 
will restore 
the lustre to auto 


% bodies, furniture, 
‘and varnished 


floors. 
eS ay ay 6 0z.25c 14 02z250c aqt.$1 
aad : Y% gal. $1.50 gal. $2.50 
For sale at garages, department, furniture, hardware, and 
drug stores or by mail prepaid. Sample ] Oc (with coupon 
good for 1 Oc toward purchase of a quart or more). 
THE WAXIT MFG. CO., Minneapolis, Minn. 
WAXIT SERVICE, 5th Ave. Bldg., Distributors for Greater New York 


Combination Mower and 
Rolls 38-inch ae 


cut; 


421 Kalamazoo Street 


MAKES SMOOTH LAWNS 


The beauty of well-kept grounds, boulevards, parks 
and golf courses depends on the treatment given the lawn. 
Smooth, velvet-like greensward and a turf free from hoof 
holes is the modern standard. 

Ideal Power Lawn Mowers are designed to insure the 
finest possible appearance of the lawn, while, at the same 
time, saving the labor, expense and unsatisfactory results 
experienced with the old-fashioned mowing devices. 


The larger machine at $400 is a combination mower and 
roller; 
National magneto; 
climbs 35% grades; cuts 2 to 8 acres a day; 
one to 442 miles per hour; operating cost 30 cents a day. 
Automatic sharpening device furnished. 


: IDEAL JR. for small estates and lawns 


ip cut up by walks and shrubbery — sells for 


a If you have a lawn problem on your hands, write for 
catalog describing Ideal Power Lawn Mowers. Ask your dealer. 


IDEAL POWER LAWN MOWER CO. 


5 horse power, S. A. E. rating; 
6 adjustable cutter blades; 


high tension 
38-inch 
speed 


A smaller machine, the Ideal Junior— 


$225 


R.E. Olds, Chairman 
Lansing, Mich. 


ANY-WEIGHT” 


AK 


\ WATER BALLAST ROLLER 


SE aroller of the 

right weight and 
youwill havea beau- 
tiful lawn. 

Light for the soft, ten- 
der spring lawn, heavier 
as the season advances, 
the “Any-weight” ex- 
actly solves the lawn 
roller problem, giving 
the value of many for 
the price of one good 
appliance. 

Fills and empties quickly —no upending. Has rust- 
proofed, acetylene-welded shell—roller bearings — 
adjustable counterpoise weights if ordered. 

FREE—A valuable treatise on Care of Lawns—vwrite today. 


WILDER-STRONG IMPLEMENT CO., Box 17, Monroe, Mich. 


1000 LBS.FILLED — 


100 LBS.EmMPTy 


What saves my papa 
lots of worry 
When he is late 
and has to scurry? 
What takes his beard 
off in a hurry ? 


Gem 
Damaskeene 
The best Safety 


GEM DAMASKEENE BLADES, 7 FOR 35c.—mean shaving pleas- 
ure—a smooth, keen-cutting edge that guarantees a clean, 
velvety shave—no irritated or broken skin—many more 
shaves with each blade than you would believe possible. 


GEM DAMASKEENE RAZOR OUTFIT $1.00. Consists of 


correctly adjusted automatic real safety razor frame, shaving handles and 


7 Gem Damaskeene Blades in handsome case. 


Millions of wise 


men are using the Gem—up-to-date dealers everywhere are selling it. 


Gem Cutlery Co. Inc. New York 591 st. 


Canadian Branch 
Catherine St. W. Montreal 
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LO MACEDONIA #£ 


(Concluded from Page_11) 


“T have a premonition,” said Nervy, 
“that something is about to happen to us. 
The situation seems to demand a burnt 
offering and these Oakmount yaps are al- 
ready lighting matches. I don’t like the 
looks of things.” 

“Brace up,” said I. 

“Wish I could!” said he. 
life is grand—if you don’t weaken. 
weakened!” 

“Arm gone?” 

“Dead! They think I’m try- 
ing to throw this game. . . L's alll 
I can do to throw a baseball!” 

““Hadn’t you better quit?” 

“And be mobbed? No; it’s safer out 
here in the middle of the diamond.” 

He set his teeth and I walked back to the 
plate with my heart tickling my tonsils. 
There was no getting away from it; we 
were in a tight box. The Oakmount people 
were crowding in close to the base line and 
there was a mighty threatening note in 
their chorus. 

“Now throw the game if you dare!” 

“Get ’em over if you know what’s good 
for you!” 

Nervy didn’t even look at them; if he 
hadn’t anything left of his pitching arm he 
was still game. 

The third batter was the Templetown 
catcher. He waited in spite of all I could 
say to him. A ball ...a strike... 
two balls three balls two 
strikes . . . and, praises be, the next one 
came wabbling over! He tried to whack it 
out of the lot, got too anxious and put up 
a foul. I knocked down seven spectators 
but I arrived in time to make the catch and 
that grand-stand play gave us a breathing 
space. 

“You'd better try to win this!”’ yelled the 
Oakmount rooters. 

The next man was the Templetown 
pitcher. He took a terrific smash at the 
first ball and hit it to the outfield, high and 
far away. My heart stopped beating for a 


“This sporting 
I’ve 


few seconds; but the center fielder pulled. 


it down after a hard run. The base runners 
moved along after the catch; but that cir- 
cus stunt in deep center was like a reprieve 
to a condemned man—it gave us a chance. 

A runner on second; another on third; 
two out; score one to nothing in our fa- 
vor, and the batter was the same big Rube 
who had opened the game so pleasantly. 
He was still full of conversation on the same 
subject. 

“T said you wasn’t goin’ to get away 
with anything,” he remarked, thumping 
the plate with his bat, ‘‘and you ain’t. 
You’re in a nice fix, both of you. If you 
win, our folks will tar-and-feather you. If 
you lose, Oakmount will do it.”’ 

I couldn’t think of anything to say to 
him. I had one eye on the crowd and the 
other on poor old Nervy, out there in the 
box, swinging his dead arm and praying 
for luck. 

Onestrike . . . oneball . . . and then 
up came a cripple, looking about the size 
of a toy balloon. The big Rube stepped in 
with his swing, the base runners started— 
and I yelled, right in the Rube’s ear. It 
startled him so that he misjudged the ball, 
and the bat barely ticked it on the under 
side. It popped out over the diamond, 
thirty or forty feet in the air, between the 
plate and the pitcher’s box. 

It was the simplest catch in the world— 
any grammar-school kid would have made 
it with his eyes shut—but as Nervy stepped 
forward to take the ball his toe caught on 
the edge of the hole he’d dug with his 
spikes, and he fell sprawling. The ball 
struck the ground ten feet in front of him. 
The runner scored from third and the one 
from second was on his way, scratching 
gravel as though his life depended on it. 
I yelled, and it was then that Nervy went 
crazy. 

Instead of jumping up and grabbing the 
ball, he scrambled to it on his hands and 
knees; and he was still on his knees when 
he chucked it to me—four feet over my 
head. Just as I reached for it, the other 


runner slid under me, safe a oll ] 
Rube was well on his way to see 
there was only one thing to do wi 
circumstances—and I did it; but, 
went sailing out into center field. | 

Take it all round, I suppose it | 
rawest-looking play ever pulled o} 
mond—Nervy falling down when bi 
ing that little pop-up he could hay, 
the game, and my throwing the bi 
afterward—but I don’t recall that I, 
to consider that angle of it. At lé 
just then, for the entire population 
mount closed in with a whoop and | 

““Tar-and-feather ’em! Tar-an¢| 
’em! ! ” 

Never let it be said that a man 
tired that there isn’t a sprint I 
system. Nervy came up from 
and knees—came up running, than’ 
old crouching start—and he was 
straight over the plate for the \ 
track and the high board fence 

Some of the Rubes tried to Stee 
got a football straight-arm jolt, y 
on the end of it. The low railin 
side of the trotting track were wh) 
our lives. We hurdled ’em, neck a 
and the Rubes had to stop to clin 
board fence must have been all of 
high; we went over it the same as 
it had been a garden gate—we 

Some farmer had left his horse an 
by the side of the road, and when 
Oakmount man landed outside 
there was nothing for him to Se 
dense cloud of dust moving rapii 
southerly direction. I don’t know 
record is for the three-mile run; 
old crowbait didn’t lower it, it Wwe 
fault. We certainly gave him plen: 
couragement. 

“When we came to this t 
Nervy, the old buggy fairly sat 
words out of him a syllable at a ti 
were amateurs, pure as the drive 
That was only five hours ago; and 
are professionals—and ——_ 


is a vapor; full of woe oy 
“Oh, shut up!” said I. “Tf you 
let some blacksmith win tha 
lars . . . Are they coming 
“By leaps and_bounds!”” ia 
looking back. ‘‘The road is bl 
7em. . « Joe, isn’t that 
track ahead of us? And, as I live, 
train approaches! Gimme that wi 
“But you don’t know where h 
train is going!” said I. ' 
“And I'll tell you somethiaie 
don’t care. It’s going away fr 
that’s the main thing.” 3 
‘We'll have to jump her on t 
“Well’”—and Nervy grinnet 
first time in an hour—‘‘ what do you 
Steve Brodie would have done i 
like this?” 


We arrived at home some ti 
day night, walking the last twelve 
spiked shoes. The first thing Ne 
after getting a bath and somethin 
was to send a telegram to Lefk 
lect, demanding ninety-nine doll al 
suit cases and clothes. This is: 
he got by letter: 


“T like your nerve! You go and 
cross me, and make me lose evel 
account of the umpire forfeiting 
to Templetown because we can” 
last half of the ninth, and then yo 
for money! If I hear from you a 
I will give your names to the she 
horse died the next day and wal 
out for your arrest. When you 
my baseball uniforms I will 
clothes, and so on. 


It took him ten minutes or so, 
Nervy managed to laugh. { 
“‘What’s so funny about it?” 1 
“T was just thinking,” said he, ‘ 
still have our pure-amateur sta ndi 
didn’t bring anything back from | 
nia, did we?” 


who had gone to sleep on a pal- 
ne stove, woke up and showed me 
ye. He had got it Christmas, but 
foin’ to eat it till the day after to- 


ad been so s’prised to find it and 
ats and candy, in his stockin’,”’ 
3aid. She told me the old man who 
er with vests to sew had given her a 


jek ’*s work, and now they had good 


pe Robber Henry ’membered to 
| his stocking!” she said. “I ain’t 
i; somebody would put an orange in 
_said Joe was goin’ to get better 
gossiped about Colyrado. “‘We’re 
ired apart now,’ said Martha; “‘but 
ifraid. Some day we’ll gather again 


is more thin and scraggly lookin’ 
wr, but nothin’ fretted her. She 
hy a word about me not givin’ 
+ money. I wished she would call 
rossie, but she didn’t. 

ught you down this week’s pocket 
) 1 said, and laid it on the table. 

a dropped her face down: on her 
j1 then raised it up covered with 


i 

0 glad, Redcrossie!”’ she said, and 
ie on the mouth. Then she took 
wey and put it back in my bag. 
’t need it at all,’”’ she said. 

bhen I asked, ‘‘Then why are you 
‘fartha only smiled and shook her 
ed her eyes just shined as she looked 
‘e laughin’ too,” she said; and I 
felt so glad to be there that I said 
in’ to make this my holiday visit. 
ssiped ’bout ever’thin’ till late at 
en after we’d gone to bed in the 
m. 

vd three days and, of course, I 
let Martha stand treat for so long, 
t my own money in marketing. 
just like the fairy poor, and talked 
and housekept. I washed and 
r all of us while Martha sewed; 
nade b’lieve John was wounded, 
up his head in bandiges. I never 
fun, and I forgot ’bout ever’ thing 
Martha didn’t speak of Joe in the 
or Robber Henry away on the 
‘Iknew she had forgot ’bout them 
Aaving a good time too. 

ernoon | thought all at once that 
‘to go uptown—to the seminerry, 
some, and the fine avenues; so lL 
y good-by and I told Martha I’d 
joyed anything so much as bein’ 


my friends were at the seminerry 
“ve them a party at my house; 
5 caterer said it would be all right 
p the things and a man to serve. 
thought it was wonderful to have 
ise all to myself to entertain my 
and they congrat’lated me; and 
was in the middle when a dread- 
fappened. Martha called on me, 


te 
itioned that I lived on Madison 
out I never dreamed she would 
luldn’t interduce her to my friends 
‘hat and cloak, and it was all so 
; but she heard my guests 
nd talkin’ in the dinin’ room, and 
2a formal call of a few minutes. 
\to the door with her; and, as she 
hn down the steps, Papa came up. 
Martha!” he said. “I didn’t 
_ visited here.”’ 

you seen Joe?”’ she asked him. 
him and splained that you were 
ame for Robbie’s goin’ away on 
ross ship. You can visit him now 
von’t scold—because he under- 
it you couldn’t do anything else.” 
ding now,” said Martha, with a 
eI only stopped a minute to see 


2. 


Vre the Red Crosser she told me 
esaid. ‘I'll have to take back 
e things I thought of’em. Shake! 
And we shook hands. 

lid you know Martha?’’ I asked. 
ained that her father used to own 
ar his in Colyrado. 

Y Mr. Connor was dead I thought 
ip his little chaps and see that 
} gettin’ along all right,” he said: 
Writes out to her aunt, who told 
‘to find ’em.”’ 


‘ked on and Papa stared at me for | 
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REDCROSSIE 


(Continued from Page 17) 


We were in the drawin’ room and he 
walked up and down before me, with his 
hands in a clasp behind his back. 

“Florrie, of course you know about the 
little boy, Robert—how Martha let him be 
a stowaway on that relief ship—somebody 
had told ’em it was loaded with food for 
poor folks. Why, she must have been in 
a dreadful fix! Martha’s a brave little girl 
and never would have let the little fellow 
go unless they were all starvin’, and bout 
to be turned into the street.” 

He looked away off, whistlin’ softly to 
himself. 

“And Joe!” he said, of asudden. ‘‘ Why, 
he was heartbroken when he heard it! 
Martha had never dared to tell him. Oh, it 
Was a worse wound to Joe than the one you 
give first aid to! I can’t bear to think of 
it all; I ain’t used to it! We don’t havesuch 
misery on the ranches!” 

Papa laid his hand on my shoulder in an 
old-friend way, and for a minute I forgot 
about my guests and the party. I felt him 
give a little start; he looked down at me 
in a kind of fright. 

“Florrie, you knew ’em before the little 
boy was stowed away! It must have been 
you who told ’em of that food ship.’ 

I nodded—yes, it was me. 

“But, Florrie—you must have known 
they were hungry! And you told ’em of a 
food ship!”” He shook himself. ‘‘Pshaw! 
You couldn’t have known. You’d have 
helped ’em—given ’em your pocket money. 
And, if that wasn’t enough you’d have 
got money here at home for ’em.”’ 

He stopped dead still; his hand fell 
away from my shoulder. I had answered 
him that it wasn’t my duty to give money. 
It seemed to me his face turned gray and 
hard as stone, but he didn’t speak; and 
after a moment he walked to the window 
and back. 

“T came after an old kit of mine, which 
is stored somewhere about the house,” he 
said. ‘‘The butler can find it for me.” 

I said he was out of town, and Papa left 
the address in Colyrado where the butler 
could ixpress the kit. Then he nodded and 
went away for good. 

I wouldn’t have my party spoiled by 
interruptions. I went back to the girls and 
we had a great feast and then the wildest 
romp over the house, till it was tore to 
pieces. All the next week the lark went on, 
and even after school began again, till my 
friends were wore out and the teachers half 
crazy. 

I wouldn’t stop a minute; I spent my 
pocket money for treats as soon as the 
prine’pal gave it to me and then I made a 
secret raffle of my gold-mesh purse and 
entertained with all I took in. 

I showed that I could do as I pleased 
with my own money and didn’t have to 
give it to anybody. To have so much fun 
all day made me a little lonesome when I 
lay awake at night—sometimes my room- 
mate shook me because I cried in my 
sleep; but in the mornin’ I started another 
romp. 

One day Mamma sent me a little note 
saying that she was back home; she hadn’t 
been strong enough to nurse on the battle- 
fields, but trusted to have done a nobler 
duty. I wondered what it was and went 
to call on her. 

She wasn’t at home, but three of the Red 
Crossers were; and as I waited I heard 
them talk. I was shocked to find out they 
were not Red Crossers any more. They 
said Mamma had set them a noble ixample, 
and now they were gettin’ up a bridge 
party for poor people at home. 

A newspaper was lying open on the table 
by me and I saw Mamma’s photo, taken as 
she came down on the pier from the ship 
that brought her home. A lovely little boy 
was holding to her hand. It was Robber 

‘Henry! 

Just then they both came in, lookin’ as 
they had in the photo, and Mamma kissed 
me on both cheeks before goin’ up to the 
old Red Crossers, who already were pettin’ 
Robber Henry and takin’ off his greatcoat. 

Him and me looked at each other. He 
was very cool and sly for such a small boy 
and didn’t give any sign of knowin’ me— 
only watchin’ from the corners of his eyes, 
while smilin’ at the Red Crossers, who 
kissed him and called him an angel. 

Mamma was very proud and told her 
friends that only after the little stowaway 


was found on board, and she was on her 
way to nurse on a battlefield, did she realize | 
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The one ‘“‘safe bet”’ which you find everywhere. 


No matter where you are, if you cannot get your particular 
favorite, ask for the Girard. You will not be disappointed. It 
has the “full-bodied” quality and aroma which come only from 
genuine Havana leaf grown on Cuban soil. Yet this is matured 
and mellowed so completely by our process that the Girard 
is delightfully agreeable even to the most delicate taste. 


Your dealer has the Girard or will get it for you. Just ask 
him. 14 sizes, from 3 for a quarter to 20c straight. 


Antonio Roig & Langsdorf Philadelphia 
Established 1871 


The Truth 
About Leather 


Ina recent circular to the auto 
trade, leather manufacturers de- 
fine leather as “‘the skin or hide 
of an animal, or any part of such 
skin or hide, tanned or otherwise 
prepared for use.’’ 

But since whole hides are too 
thick forupholstery and the under 
fleshy portion must be split away 
from the grain side to make it thin 


enoughy why should the two or three sheets into which the wastage is split 


be called leather? 


Although artificially coated and embossed to look like 


real grain leather, they are weak, spongy, and soon crack, peel and rot. 


MOTOR QUALITY 


For Automobiles 


CRAFTSMAN QUALITY 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


is frankly artificial leather, guaranteed 
superior to coated splits. Its base is cot- 
ton fabric, twice as strong as the fleshy 
split. It is coated much heavier and 
embossed in the same way. 

America’s largest auto makers adopted 
it for upholstery because it outwears 
coated splits. 

That foremost furniture maker, S. 
Karpen, says: ‘‘ The cheap split leathers 
should be entirely eliminated in furniture 
upholstering.”’ 

‘Two-thirds of all ‘leather upholstery”’ 
is coated splits. Demand superior Fab- 
rikoid on your car, buggy or furniture, 


For Furniture 


and Fabrikoid Rayntite tops, guaranteed 
one year against leaking. 

Small sample Craftsman Quality free, 
or a piece 18" x 25" postpaid, 50c. It is 
on sale by John Wanamaker, Philadel- 
phia; McCreery & Co., Pittsburgh; 
J. & H. Phillips, Pittsburgh; John 
Shillito Co., Cincinnati; Stix-Baer- 
Fuller Co., St. Louis; The Palais 
Royal, Washington, D. C.; Stewart 
& Co., Baltimore, Md. ; T. Eaton &Co., 
Ltd., Toronto and Winnipeg; Du Pont 
Fabrikoid Co., 90 West St., New York; 
Davison - Paxon-Stokes Co., Atlanta, 
Ga.; D. N. & E. Walter & Co., San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle, Port- 
land; and upholstery dealers generally. 


DU PONT FABRIKOID COMPANY, Wilmington, Delaware 


Canadian Branch: Toronto, Ontario 
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If they weren't mild yet wholly satisfying 


ea 


they hadn't a really different taste, how 


—— 


could FATIMAS have earned and held their 
sales-lead so far beyond any other 15¢ cigarette? 
This leadership means 


a preference of 


more 


Liggett € Myers Tobacco G. 


Salesmanship . 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
The Curtis Publishing Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

I am glad to tell you that we 
appreciate what you are doing 
with your boys. I feel that the 
training the boys get inthis work 
is of inestimable value to them. 

We have quite a number of 
these boys who attend our Con- 
tinuation School during the 
entire morning and sell your 
periodicals in the afternoon. I 
feel that the work they are do- 
ing under the direction of your 
Sales Department is of distinct 
educational value. You are 
making men. 

Yours very sincerely, 
(Signed) R. L. COOLEY 
Director of Industrial Education 


FOR BOYS 


UST as the codperative and 

continuation schools afford 
boys the opportunity of learn- 
ing the trades while they are 
pursuing their regular school 
studies, so the Curtis Plan for 
boys is a school for salesman- 
ship without interference with 
the boys’ other duties. 


The plan is indorsed by edu- 
cators of national reputation. 


ie YOU want your boy to earn his own spending money and at the same time get a 
business training which will be of value to him as long as he lives, we should like to 
hear from you. Thousands of other boys are now getting this training by selling The 
Saturday Evening Post after school hours on Thursdays and Fridays. You owe it to your 
boy to give him this chance. A line of inquiry will bring everything necessary, including 
a booklet which has interested thousands of parents, entitled ‘What Shall I Do With 


My Boy?” Address 


Box 772, Sales Division 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


how mistaken they had been not to take 
care of their own poor instead of foreign 
wounded. 

“It is wicked of them to fight, anyway!” 
she and all the old Red Crossers said then. 

For a minute, after seein’ Robber Henry 
kissed by Mamma, I thought my chest was 
crushed in and I had gone blind; but in a 
moment all those people came out of the 
darkness and I was told to meet Mamma’s 
new little boy. 

“He is like an angel,”’ she said, with a 
little frown. 

One of her friends whispered: 

“‘T b’lieve the little girl is jealous!” 

“T am not,” I said. “Iam glad Mamma’s 
got him.” 

Then truly I hugged him and danced 
round with him, while Robber Henry 
smiled with his soft red lips and white 
teeth, and watched me, very crafty. 

I never was so happy, and I romped so 
hard that the friends said it was lovely of me. 

Once I had to throw back my head and 
laugh; it was the strangest, most sobbin’ 
laugh. I had just ‘membered that if I’d 
given my pocket money to Martha, then 
Robber Henry would never have gone 
abroad or have met my mamma. The 
friends had just gone and Mamma heard the 
laugh. 

“How queerly and noisily you behave, 
dear!” she said. “I must send you to a 
different seminerry.”’ 

“T’m just happy,”’ I told her. 

She smiled sweetly, as she always did, 
and turned away. Then she turned back. 

“Why?” she asked. 

“T’m so glad you have brought the little 
boy home,”’ I splained. 

For a moment she frowned, as though 
suspecting me of only pretendin’ this. 
Then she understood I was honest and sat 
down, with an arm round both Robber 
Henry and me; and we had a long talk 
about the voyage ’cross the ocean and the 
people they had met. 

I stayed home that night; and after 
Mamma had gone to a benefit party, and 
taken Robber Henry with her, I sat alone 
before the gas log. 

I thought of Papa camped on the cattle 
trail and the wolf sittin’ ’cross from him. 
And I could see his face so plain now—not 
just the hair and eyes and mouth, but the 
look. It was different from all other faces. 

“Why, Miss Florence, you’re cryin’!”’ 
said the butler when he passed through 
after a while. 

He said I was lookin’ pale and thin as a 
ghost, and must have been playin’ too hard 
with those other young ladies. 

Next mornin’ I didn’t feel much like 
school, and just sat still in a big chair all 
day. 

In the evenin’ it was stormin’ very hard 
and no one came in; Mamma was writin’. 
I do not know where Robber Henry was, 
whether he was asleep when the doorbell 
rang, or hurried tobedafter hearin’ thevoice. 

The butler answered the bell and there 
were queer bumpin’ footsteps in the hall. 

“Wait! You mustn’t come in here like 
this. I won’t have it!’ said the butler. 

“You can’t help yourself—I’m in!” said 
a sharp, fierce voice. ‘‘Back up or I'll 
soak you with this.”’ 

Mamma rose, frightened; my heart was 
beatin’ hard, but I didn’t feel ’fraid. 

“Florrie! Redcrossie!’’ the voice cried 
out, and I answered: 

“‘Here—in the back room!” 

In a second, with that strange bumpin’ 
of footsteps, a boy stood in the door. The 
snow was white on his head and shoulders, 
and his hair streaked black and wet ’cross 
his forehead. He was on a crutch and sick- 
lookin’, but his eyes were shinin’ wildfire. 
It was Joe! 

““You come on down to see your father,” 
he told me; “he’s goin’ away to-night— 
and he’s got you dead wrong, Sis. He 
mustn’t go ’way thinkin’ that ——” 

“Oh, he’s got me right,’’ I began; but 
Joe stamped with his crutch. 

“Get wise to yourself—get wise!”’ he 
said. “‘You got a heart o’ gold. Let it 
speak out for itself.” 

“Who is this?” spoke up Mamma. 
“What a message! What a messinger! If 
your papa has anything to say let him 
come himself.’ 

“He didn’t send me; I made a sneak,” 
said Joe. 


i 


March ¢ 


“Papa wouldn’t come; he couldn’ 
what I done,” I told her. 
“Florence!” she began; “I forbid 
“T only treated him just like yo 
Mamma,” I said; “but it woundeg 
And then I tried to forget him—ik 
did. And I played and spent my 
as I pleased, and made lots of friend 
now it don’t matter to you, Mamma 
I do—you’ve got the little boy and | 
glad. I can go tell Papa I can’t fo; 
I think of him all the time and see 
in the dark.” 4 

I was puttin’ on my cloak, 

“Sure she likes her father! An 
would,” said Joe. “And I wasn’t 2 
have him leave without knowin’ it’ 

Mamma was deadly pale. “Who 
boy?” she asked, holding me back, 

“Florrie picked me up and help 
to the hospittle when I jammed my 
splained Joe. “And she took my y 
before they doped me, and gave it j 
family. She is sure hon’rable; an 
went to see ’em after that.” Ja 

“Joe,” I asked him, “did you kno 
I bought a gold-mesh purse instead of 
ing Martha?” ‘3 

He nodded, pretty solemn, 

“T know you wasn’t wise to yourse 
answered; “‘but you are now.” 

“She is not goin’, of course,” said] 
but I told her I must. I’d be "fra 
myself if I didn’t go! 

She stood before me with wide eyes 
her body tremblin’. i 
. “Florence,” she said—not low an 
as she always spoke to ever’body, bt 
kind of cry—‘‘don’t you care for 
asked. “Don’t you love me?” Shi 
touched me with her hand, as though 

“No, no! Not now,” I answer 
was thinkin’ only that Papa was g 
wounded. 

She began cryin’ with a grea 
shook her sleeve. 

“Florrie, where do you get 
Don’t love your ma! O’ course 
Missus. And so does her pa loy 

Mamma had tried to quiet h 
was so wilted and forlorn and s 
hardly knew her. 

“It’s too late—for all that,’ 
turnin’ her head from us. “Yo 
derstand.” : 

She had forgot about her littl 
spoke my name as though she 
good-by to ever’thing in the wo 

“What’s the trouble, Ma’ 
Papa from the door. Martha h 
him so to see me once more that 
and just let himself in with 
“What’s the trouble, Ma’am?” 
seein’ Mamma cry. 

She hushed, but didn’t look 

“She says it’s too late,’”’ Joe to 

“Too late for what—too late fo 
ke asked. ‘‘For me, do you mean, 

And she nodded in her handk 

“I’m here!”’ he said, standin’ 
doorway. 

Still shiverin’, and like a si 
person, Mamma rose and felt her 
with her head turned away, 
’shamed, till he took hold of het 
guide her. And, holdin’ them, h 
eyes on me. And we saw each ot! 
than ever before, I guess; for hes 
in the queerest, gladdest way: 

“What! You, too, Florrie? 
knew his wound was healed. 

Only Joe looked down, bitin’ 
and thinkin’ of his own family, so 
with Robber Henry lost ’cross 
Nobody but me knew better; 
how, I had to tell Martha first of 
so homesick for her! 


We are ranch people now, in 
with the Connors as neighbors 
valley. 

I like to think of Martha and 
boys—they are such dear neighh 
sometimes I think of Joe, too, 
so far after me on his crutch thi 
storm, just because he b’lieved I 
of gold. je 

But I can’t always ’member t 
his face, any better than I could Pap 
the old days. The eyes and hair ai 
are there—and yet often I hav 
down to the Connor Ranch to ma 
of the look. He is the first to seem 

“‘Here’s Redcrossie!” he calls. 
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ng in at the lighted stairway door, 
against a passenger who seemed 
taken refuge there from the rain— 
» little man, with whiskers that 
in under his chin, wearing baggy 
; and a torn alpaca jacket. The 
\ked at him curiously as he passed 
tairs. ; 

jie seen a moving figure on the fire- 
rhad it been a trick of his straining 
\*hat question boiled in his tumul- 
jind. The stairs were empty as he 
; so was the front hall. From a 
st beyond the door to the gambling 
nother flight of stairs ascended to 
1 floor. Gardner went up them. 
aot moving very intelligently now, 
er blindly following the urge of his 
pars. 

le gas jet burned dimly in the third- 
ll; but a light showed arotind the 
_a transom on the lefthand side— 
containing the rooms that over- 
he alley. He listened a moment 
oor, but heard nothing; hesitated 
moment; then rapped gently. 
2stirred inside the room. The door 
foot and Peter, the slow-moving, 
red Italian, looked out at him. 


s the next door,” Peter replied, 
ttle motion of his head down the 
fe ain’t there now. You can see 
astairs later.” 

“— Gardner replied; and the 
e 


‘itated again, with half a mind to 
x back and ask him to search 
ypartment; but there was the diffi- 
his task—he dared not say too 
/ith the baffled sense of managing 
he went downstairs and looked in 
mmbling rooms; but the proprietor 
\ppeared. 

by his fears, his nerves afflicting 
o he was not in motion, he de- 
othe street; and when he reached 
N was coming down in a deluge. 
led across the street and took 
a dark doorway, from which he 
the mouth of the alley and the 
irway leading up to the gambling 
nent. No one could go up there 
ieing seen by him. The best thing 
Lo, it seemed, was to wait there and 


a memorable rain, lasting more 
our and fairly drowning the earth, 
h thunder and lightning. While it 
» shabby street across which Gard- 
id was almost empty. Twice a 
tab sped by. Some score of com- 
lestrians, huddled under umbrel- 
“a the downpour. Otherwise he 
iy. 

in ceased as abruptly as it had 
‘en minutes later a taxicab rolled 
curb in front of Bloom’s doorway 
rst figure that emerged from it— 
i raincoated—was the overlord. 
followed him and the three went 
Gardner looked at his watch and 
‘as twenty minutes past ten. 
time to act now. At least, he 
@ a solemn warning. Even if 
inch were lurking up there in 
partment, and should be arrested, 
lo no less. He waited a few min- 
| a beating heart, until the over- 
d—so to speak—have got settled 
wblishment; then he crossed the 
for the second time ascended the 


st object he saw in the gaming 
tent was Jake Bloom, standing 
at room talking to Pat Maloney, 
a stranger. He was wearing 
tolored flannel trousers that 
ind as usual they fitted beauti- 
*reases falling true as plumb lines 
welling paunch to his shiny shoes. 
Ik shirt was a pale yellow and in 
as a large ruby. Also—which 
ad never seen before—he wore 
a red rose, over his heart. In 
8 heavy jowls he was certainly a 
‘man—and an insolent. 

oulderwas turned toward the door 
tbusy talking, Gardner slipped by 
ut a better opportunity for speak- 
yent on to the broad arch that 
2front room from the poker room. 
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Glancing into the poker room, he was fairly 
paralyzed, for Kittie Hinch was sitting at 
the corner table calmly playing poker with 
Arthur and two other men. 

Gardner had gaped stonily for some 
seconds when Kittie looked up and saw 
him, and immediately sang out cheerily: 

“Hello, Sam! Come over here!” 
Gardner mechanically obeyed. As he 
went to the table Kittie held up his hand, 
with the well-known serpentine grin, say- 
ing: “How are you, old man? Why didn’t 
you come round for me to-day?” 

The other players suffered this interrup- 
tion of the game with signs of impatience; 
so Kittie laid down his hand and rose, 
saying: 

“You fellows just excuse me half a 
minute.” 

He put his hand affectionately on Gard- 
ner’s arm and stepped out into the middle 
of the room with him. 

“Why, I did come for you,” said Gard- 
ner. “‘I waited over an hour in the ante- 
room.” 

“Oh, in the anteroom!”’ Kittie replied. 
“Ts’posed you'd be in the jail office. ’Course 
I was in a hurry to get away, so I didn’t 
wait.” 

“How did you come here, Kittie?” 
Gardner inquired gravely. ‘I’ve been 
watching for you here all the evening—I 
mean, watching outside.” 

“Why, I ducked in here early,’’ Kittie 
replied. “I came downtown without any 
coat, you see, and when it begun to rain I 
ducked in here.” 

“T was up here and didn’t see you,” 
Gardner observed dubiously. 

“Why, sure! I saw you,” 
swered cheerfully. “It was just after it 
began to rain. I stepped out of the toilet 
room there—see?—and I thought I saw you 
goin’ out.”” Hehad nodded toward the door 
in the corner—a survival of the time when 
this was a hotel parlor—marked Toilet. 
And, indeed, Gardner perceived that Kittie 
might have been in there and stepped out 
as he was leaving. 

“Glad I saw you here, Sam,” Kittie 
added cordially. ‘‘What you goin’ to do to- 
morrow afternoon? I’d like to have a talk 
with you. LEverything’s all right, you 
know,” he concluded, with a significant 
little nod. 

“Why, yes; I’d like very much to see 
you,” said Gardner, with a kind of grateful 
tenderness; and the two men arranged a 
meeting at McBane’s Hotel for the next 
afternoon. 

Gardner had been noticing Kittie’s unu- 
sual costume—that is, he was in his shirt- 
sleeves; and never before had Gardner seen 
him abroad without a coat, for a coat, even 
of the lightest material, hid the butt of the 
heavy revolver in his hip pocket. As Kittie 
turned cheerfully back to the poker game 
Gardner surveyed his hips. Both pockets 
were flatandempty. Thisevening certainly 
Kittie was quite weaponless. 

With a lightened and thankful heart 
Gardner turned toward the door and passed 
Jake Bloom without even thinking of him. 
The eaves still dripped outside, but the sky 
was rapidly clearing. His watch showed 
twenty minutes to eleven, and he started 
happilynorth to take the surface car, for time 
was of no particular value and his relaxed 
nerves craved exercise. 

The car had hardly passed Chicago 
Avenue before somber shadows began to 
arise and question his contentment. He 
chased them away for a little while; but 
they came back, thicker and darker and 
more menacing. Kittie’s explanation of 
how he got into the poker room sounded less 

plausible the more he thought of it. Surely 
Kittie had an ape’s cause to hate and kill. 
Above all, there was the thing he had mys- 
teriously felt—the invisible presence, chill- 
ing his blood, making something within him 
cry out pitifully. His heart turned heavier 
and heavier, accusing him. No doubt he 
had bungled it all—misdone it all! 

Nevertheless, he alighted from the car at 
Savoy Avenue as though a spring had been 
wound up and set for that corner. As he 
got off the car he was struggling to reassure 
himself with the reflection that Kittie Hinch 
was weaponless that evening; that, at any 
rate, he had done all he could. He looked 
at his watch again and found it was eight 
minutes past eleven, and at that a recol- 
lection rose somberly in his mind—some- 


Kittie an- 


thing of the gossip he had heard round the | 


gambling establishment to the effect that 
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| OBEY THE LAW | 
AVOID. ACCIDENTS| 
USE THE 


| LANCASTER | 


OST cities require dimmed auto lights. Soon legislation will be State wide, 
for need is great on country roads, where fast driving requires a sure eye 
that cannot risk being blinded by a dazzling light. 

If you blind an approaching driver and he runs into you, you are as likely to be 
injured as he. It’s not only road courtesy but safety to do away with blinding lights. 
But you need plenty of light for driving too. 

You might forget to throw the switch on an electric light. You might forget to 
soap your lenses. Your car might throw the light upward from an uneven road. But 
you cannot forget a light that is always safe, no matter how the car stands. 


Get All the. Light Without the Glare 


The light through the Lancaster Safety Lens is so soft you can look at it squarely without 
discomfort, so strong you can read a hundred feet away, so diffusive you can see all-the road 
and turnin safety. No danger of collision or ditching. Safety, comfort and satisfaction, 

with freedom from eyestrain and a purer light. 


Simple, Effective, Low Priced 


Put it on and forget it. Alw&ys on the job. Priced low, too. 
Made in fractional sizes, 1 in. variation, from 7 to 12 inch 
diameters. Under 9 inches, $2.50 per pair; 9 and under 11, 
$3 per pair; 11 and including 12, $3.50, prepaid to any point 
in the United States. Canadian prices, $3, $3.50 and $4, 
carriage and duty prepaid. Inordering, give exact diameter of 
front glass of your lamps. Do it today. 


Lancaster Light Book Free 


Facts on auto lighting that will help 
every motorist. Tells why your auto lamps 
grow dim and weak, how to keep them bright 
and powerful; the different qualities of light 
and how to obtain the best; eyestrain and its avoidance; how to free 
yourself from light troubles. Send a postal card for your copy. 

Rauaran teem hia sor ser ateesticcs oan oneness 


THE LANCASTER LENS COMPANY, Lancaster, Ohio 


ae 


Lancaster Electric 
Mirror Lenses 
make your old 
lamps as good as 
new parabolic re- 


flectors. Cannot 
tarnish or grow 
dim. Give highest 
power and perfect 
focus. Write us 
about them. 


The Patented 


Over four million up-to-date 
people wear Spring-Step Rubber 
Heels. 


They know them to be economy- 
comfort heels. 


Learn the real joy of walking on 
Spring-Step Rubber Heels. 


These new Spring-Step Red Plug 
Heels cost no more than ordinary 
rubber heels. Don’t accept inferior 
heels—get “Spring Steps.” 


Spring-Step Rubber Heels are 
made by the largest Rubber 
Company in the World. 
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More than a Catalog — 
A120-Page Art Gallery of Architecture 


and Economy 


‘Send for this 
Catalog: | 


IfYouWould | 


Save Mone 
n Buildin 


The Lewis-Built Home Book 
contains 130 original plans for 
bungalows, cottages and 
houses of every description, 
some as low as $248. Your 
house — the one you have 
dreamed of owning some day 
—is there. See how little 
money will buy it from Lewis. 
Send forthis book today,and 
get started without further 
delay. You save enough 
money on a Lewis- Built 
Home to furnish it. 

How We Help You: Our 
material is all factory- 
sawed and worked to fit. 
Our labor - saving plans, 
which go with each house, 
are so carefully worked 
out and so simple in their 
directions that anyone 
can understand them. 
You can easily build the 
simpler houses yourself. 
And the larger ones require 
only the services of a good car- 
penter to help you. 

You do not go blindly about the purchase of materials. 
We do all of this for you. You know before you start to build 
exactly what your house will cost you. As to quality of lum- 
ber, see our guaranteed lumber offer. 


The Lewis-Built Cut-to-Fit Method 


means furnishing you accurate working plans, sawing and working the 
lumbe: to fit at the mills, marking it carefully and detailing accurate, 
easily understood directions for erecting the house. 

Wefurnish everything complete—lumber, including foundation timbers, 
framing material, sheathing, shingles, flooring, siding, exterior and interior 
finish, doors and windows(glazed), hardware, paint, varnish, lathand plaster 
—everything necessary to complete your house according to specifications. 

We will pay $25.00 in gold if in any Lewis-Built 
$25 For a Flaw House shipped from our Bay City mills there 
is found a stick of timber or piece of lumber not according to our speci- 
fications, or that does not pass the most stringent and severest grading rules 
of any recognized National Lumbermen’s Association. These grading rules 
are the highest standard by which the quality of lumber is determined. 

As an evidence of the high quality of our material, the porchwork, 
siding, flooring, inside finish, door casings, stairwork; shingles, outside 
finish or any exposed lumber on Lewis-Built homes is 


Free From Knots 
Make Us Prove Every Statement * 0% 232{2i,minted 


if our claims are true you cannot afford to build a house the old-fashioned 
way. Hence, it is only ordinary prudence to investigate our method 
before starting your building operations. The big free book, pictured 
above, tells every detail of our proposition in plain language; illustrates, 
describes and prices over 120 Lewis-Built Homes. We want to prove to 
you that every word in this advertisement and every word in our catalog 
is the simple, plain truth, It costs nothing to get this book. Building time 
is near—write today, and learn fundamental building truths, just as 
hundreds of Lewis-Built Home owners have done. 


Lewis Mfg. Company, Dept. 391, Bay City, Mich. 
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John Joseph Day 


lives in Connecticut 


Not long ago his father died, and in order to sup- 
port himself John went to work in a watch fac- 
tory. He didn’t earn much money, and to meet 
“| expenses decided to do some outside work. 


Each week has seen his list of customers grow, and 
today he has over $400.00 in the bank in addition 
to what he has spent. 


| He began 
_to sell 
The 
Saturday 
Evening 
Post 


Briefly, this is the story of one of thousands of boys 
who are earning money by selling The Saturday 
Evening Post. Most of them go to school and devote 
their spare time after school hours on Thursdays 
and Fridays to earning their own spending money 
and at the same time getting what is of much 
greater value—a real business fraining which will 
be of value to them as long as they live. 


ANY BOY CAN DO IT 


We shall be glad to send to any boy everything necessary for start- 
ing, including a booklet telling what other boys have done anda 
handsome book of premiums which are given to boys in addition 


to the money earned. Box 777, Sales Division 
THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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EVENING POST 


Jake Bloom’s heart was ailing and the doc- 
tor had strictly ordered him to go to bed 
at midnight. 

He walked slowly, his lagging steps cor- 
responding to the dull state of his mind. At 
that dissipated hour, of course, Number 2 
Carlisle Terrace was dark and given over to 
slumber. He tiptoed up thesteps and across 
the porch and applied his latchkey. As he 
glided into the dark hall he could feel the 
sleeping household, hidden away in the dark, 
unprotected. 

At once that invisible presence was at his 
elbow again, chilling his blood as though a 
veritable cold hand were laid upon him. He 
felt.a terrible guilt and crept quickly upstairs 
as though he could escape it. At the thresh- 
old of his bedroom his hand went out me- 
chanically to the electric button. The light 
flashed out and he stood stockstill. 

His bed, which should have been smoothly 
made up, was in some disorder. There was 
a hollow in the pillow; a corner of the 
upper sheet and of the counterpane was 
thrown back; on the under sheet he could 
see where a small form had nested. Clearly 
Billy had gone to bed there instead of in the 
alcove. A tender concept of the boy’s inno- 
cence entered his mind, sharpening the 
sense of guilt. He felt that he was an awful 
coward and stood staring at the bed. 

He was only subconsciously aware of a 
slight noise behind him—the opening of a 
door. Then he heard Jane’s voice, pitched 
very low, saying: 

“Are you looking for Billy? He’s here 
with me.” 

He looked across the hall and saw that 
her door was open two inches and she was 
peering out at him. 

“He was afraid of the thunder, you 
know; so I took him in with me,” she ex- 
plained, just above a whisper. ‘‘Wait a 
minute. I’ll wake him up and send him 


in there.” 


“No; keep him with you,” he replied, 
under his breath; ‘“‘in fact, I’m going out 
again. Thank you.” 

Immediately he turned out the light. As 
he crept swiftly downstairs he heard Jane 
close her door and lock it. He noiselessly 
let himself out by the front door, took to 
the street and ran for the Elevated. 

Jane turned on the light in her own room, 
noticed that it was twenty minutes past 
eleven, and returned to bed; but it was 
a poor night for sleeping. 

She had a kind of disgust of Gardner’s 
concerning himself so much with the gam- 
bler and his putty-and-frosting wife. She 
had given him a hint of it, but the hint 
seemed to make no impression on him. 
That had put herin a vaguely resentful kind 
of humor. It had been thundering for ten or 
fifteen minutes, and Billy had been on her 
mind; yet she had kept stubbornly to her 
chair and book in that vaguely resentful hu- 
mor. Then abruptly she had dashed in and 
found the boy cuddled in his father’s bed— 
as being more secure than his own—very 
wide awake, with the sheet and counterpane 
pulled tightly over his head, trembling a 
little and dripping with perspiration. She 
had picked him up bodily, in an excess of 
remorse, and carried him to her own room; 
then she undressed and lay down beside 
him. 

He soon fell asleep, but she could not. At 
length she heard Gardner come in. The 
light from his room showed faintly under 
her door and, as he did not close the door, 
she imagined him wondering about Billy. 
Still remorseful, she rose and spoke to him. 
But after he went out there was still no 
sleep. She exerted her will, but only wrought 
herself into that state of painfully acute 
nervous consciousness which is the penalty 
of a vain pursuit of sleep. 

Dawn feebly began, dimly revealing first 
the chair by the window, then the dresser. 
She dozed a little and woke to full daylight; 
but the clock on the dresser showed that it 
was only a quarter past four. She then heard 
a slight sound downstairs—evidently the 
cautious opening of the door—next, a soft 
footstep near the top of the stairs and the 
gentle creak of a door-hinge across the hall. 
Evidently Gardner had come in again. 

Billy wakened her in broad, warm day- 
light. He had slipped out of bed and was 
trying to open the door. She saw that she 
had overslept quite twenty minutes, and 
sprang up to let Billy out and to dress. 
When she entered the dining room Billy and 
Gardner were already eating their oatmeal. 
She noticed that Gardner was pale in spite 
of his tan and that he looked haggard. 

“How can such things happen in a 
civilized community?” Mrs. Wharton was 
appealing to Professor Jonathan Byers. 


March 6, 


“‘They are sure to happen,” he 
back in stern reproval. ‘‘The wages | 
is death!”’ F 

“If death was only the wage: 
she replied gloomily. ‘‘How 
thought of that since the doctor 4 vas 
away. He was without sin.’ 

“But isn’t it strange that nobod 
the shot!” said Miss McChesney. 
it have been suicide, Professor?” | 

“No—not if the newspaper repori 
substantially correct,’ Profes; 
returned judicially. ‘“‘It must haye 
murder!” 

“How dreadful!” said Miss McC] 
and, catching Jane’s startled, que 
glance, she asked: ‘‘Haven’t you 
morning paper? <A notorious gam 
man named Jacob Bloom was mupi 
last night—shot through the hear 
midnight!” 

She pronounced it with tragie d 
tion, her large pale-blue eyes, y 
circles under them, widening w 
horror. A moment later, trying te 
casual, Jane looked round at Gard 
noticed more particularly that he 
and haggard. She lost all appetit 
orange, of which she had taken 
spoonful. 

Nothing further happened at tl 
fast table; and as soon as possible 
slipped upstairs, taking Billy with 
though he wished to avoid her. 
late already, but loitered for a | 
speak a word with him. He had sa 
going to see Jake Bloom; he hac 
house abruptly after eleven o’¢ 
stayed out until daylight; he was 
this morning. 

This was enough to make 
would say something—merely ar 
word that he had not fatuously 
into a mess. So she loitered for 
minutes on the porch. Gardner 
then, accompanied by his son. — 

“Billy and I thought we’d 
forenoon over in the park, as I ha 
thing in particular to do,’’ he wa 
ing in a cheerful tone that did r 
well with his haggard eyes. 

There was no time to say anyth 
for they were both aware, with 
that two men had turned the cor 
house and were looking up at then 

The smaller of the two men 
barely six feet tall and could 
weighed more than two hundre¢ 
said: 

“Hello, Gardner!” 

To which Gardner politely rep! 

“Good morning!” 

The larger man approached tl 
tions of a hippopotamus and rem 
of that animal. His clothes hun 
on his huge frame; straight b 
showed under the brim of hiss 
his great face, with high, ma 
bones, was of a peculiar ewartll 
tinge, as though it had been light 
with stove polish. 

“They'd like to see you do 
said the smaller man, at the 
porch stairs. 

“Yes; all right,’ Gardne 
soberly; and stooping a little t 
explained: ‘We'll go over 0 
another time, son; you see Ih 
with these gentlemen now.” He 
hat to Jane with only a look and¥ 
the steps. The three men dis 
round the corner—Gardner, be 
other two, looking like a boy. 

Jane gave a little shiver. The 
amus man, who ehewed gum ste 
been looking up at her out of be 
eyes. It was not that his look 
exactly impudent—it was too 
too far removed from any sym 
that. It was as though he were ¢ 
whether, on the whole, he would 
fried or broiled. She knew, of ce 
were from the Police Department 

In the Elevated station she 
morning paper as usual. The 
lines at the righthand top of 
page seemed to throw themselv 
personally, and from the center 01 
a man’s face stared up at her- 
jowled yet rather handsome face. 
the broad cut her eyes caught 
Murdered! and she at once 10 
paper. 

It was only in the library at 
that she spread the sheet delibet 
read through the six-column ace 
by word. With equal care she 
other accounts, for all the newsp' 
sent in to her. Substantially the 

(Continued on Page 94 


Continued from Page 54) 
the evening, it appeared, Jake 
id been about his gambling estab- 
susual. Just at midnight he had 
ming rooms, stepped into the hall, 
up the front stairs to his living 
ion the third floor. Four men re- 
1 that it was just at midnight, for 
exhibited his watch and re- 
at he was retiring on the stroke 
ck, as the doctor had ordered him 


re diagrams of the second and 
s, with Bloom’s course indicated 
ed line as he went up the stairs, 
third-floor hall, and opened the 
is lavishly furnished living quar- 
dotted line went across the parlor 
yedroom and ended at a cross on 
Opposite the cross was the legend: 
he body was found.” 
as a window in this bedroom that 
-a foot for ventilation and the 
‘up two feet or more. There were 
ows in the parlor, one of which, 
ovedroom window, had been left 
rentilation. There was no way of 
these windows from the outside 
ladder from the ground or a rope 
roof; but the second parlor win- 
ilways locked, because it opened 
ding of the fire-escape. 
ne police broke into the room after 
or this second parlor window was 
e catch that fastened it had been 
ad an examination of the sill and 
ed that a jimmy had been used. 
, then, the murderer had come up 
scape, pried the window open, 
gambler and descended as he 


ere several things to be taken into 
owever. For one thing, the fire- 
led abruptly eight feet above the 
“he murderer might have had an 


ed on the windowsill below the 
and gained the latter by a good 
‘the fire-escape ended only fifteen 
he mouth of the alley and people 
‘ys passing along there. More- 
iidnight the sky had cleared and 
+a good moon; so a murderer 
z up the fire-escape must have 
g chance of being seen. 
or Ryan, however, pointed out to 
vers that the early part of the 
id been very dark with a drench- 
He opined that the assassin had 
antage of that earlier darkness to 
he fire-escape and force the win- 
g in wait in Bloom’s apartment. 
3, recited by the inspector, pointed 
tly to the same conclusion. 
ple, Jake Bloom, with well- 
isgivings, had equipped the fire- 
idow of his parlor and the parlor 
i burglar alarm, which connected 
dquarters of a detective agency 
blocks away; also, with a large 
2d gong over the door of the par- 
S Bloom’s habit, on retiring, to 
witch that threw on the burglar 


3 burglar alarm was in good work- 
on at the time of the murder was 
‘2, because it had sounded in the 
gency at exactly four minutes 
®; and a few minutes later than 
ager-on of the Bloom establish- 
‘Italian known as Peter—had 
‘certain sound as the ringing of 
i Bloom’s apartment. 

as sure he had been hearing the 
ome little time; but for a while 
identified it—there were always 
ten it had come to him that it 
‘e gong. He had spoken to Mr. 
aloney about it and, after listen- 
nent, he and Mr. Maloney had 
so the hall—just as three opera- 
| the detective agency, with a 
they had picked up on the way, 
's from the street. 

ispent possibly a couple of min- 
ing and calling at the door to 
artments; then they broke down 
‘But it could not possibly have 
‘han a quarter past twelve when 
ered the gambler’s still-warm 
across the bed, dressed just as 
‘4 left the gaming rooms, except 
wing four-in-hand tie was lying 
sser, with the ruby pin he had 
ing that evening beside it. The 
ut the leaves of a red rose the 
e on his breast and passed 
e heart. Physicians who exam- 
Idy later said that death must 
instantaneous. Bee. 


2who boosted him up, or he might | 


THE SATURDAY 


Now a loaded automatic pistol always 
lay on a little stand at the head of Bloom’s 
bed. It lay there as usual, fully loaded, 
when the police broke in. Certainly a bold 
man like Bloom, who lived, so to speak, 
with his life in his hands, would not- have 
stood coolly at the dresser taking off his tie 
while that gong over the door was ringing in 
his ears, and so suffered himself to be shot 
down when the means of defense lay right 
at his hand! 

Clearly the assassin had entered well be- 
fore midnight—no doubt concealing himself 
in the bedroom—or in the bathroom, which 
opened into it. On entering he had closed 
the fire-escape window behind him. Thus 
when Bloom stepped in at midnight and 
turned on the lights the parlor wore its 
usual aspect; and after locking the door and 
turning on the burglar alarm he had walked 
into his bedroom unsuspecting. He wa3 
standing at the dresser and had already 
taken off his tie when the murderer stepped 
forth and shot him. 

Inspector Ryan thought the assassin 
must have lurked in the bathroom, and had 
stepped into the bedroom doorway and 
there called or made some noise that caused 
Bloom to face round. This theory was most 
plausible because the bullet’s course showed 
that the shot had been fired from a position 
directly in front of the gambler, and Bloom’s 
fine silk shirt was not so badly burned by 
powder as it would have been at any shorter 
range than that between the bathroom door 
and the dresser. 

Having committed the murder, the assas- 
sin escaped by the window through which 
he had entered. This was proved beyond 
doubt by the fact that the door from the 
hall to the parlor was locked on the inside 
and Bloom’s own key—easily identified by 
the keyring and other keys—was on the 
inside of the lock. ; 

Inshort, it was perfectly plain that Bloom, 
having let himself in, had locked the hall 
door behind ‘him; and no one could have 
gone out that way,-as the door was still 
locked and his key on the inside of the lock 
when the police broke in. It was clear, also, 
that.in raising the window to let himself out 
the murderer had touched off the burglar 
alarm. 

Cunningly as the assassin had laid the 
trap, Inspector Ryan pointed out, he had 
evidently overlooked that point of the bur- 
glar alarm. Everything indicated that he 
was more or less familiar with Bloom’s 
habits and habitation; but either he did not 
know there was a burglar alarm or he over- 
looked the fact that Bloom, on entering, 
would throw the alarm on. 

It would have been very easy for him, 
after shooting Bloom, to step over and 
throw the alarm off; also, to turn out the 
lights—in which case the crime would nct 
have been discovered for hours; but in his 
ignorance or his panicky haste to escape he 
opened the window. Immediately the gong 
sounded, and then there was nothing left for 
him but to run. 

In arranging his living quarters on the 
third floor of the old hotel building Bloom 
had torn out some partitions, so that his 
parlor, bedroom and bath occupied a space 
formerly containing five or six small bed- 
rooms; and in this rearrangement he had 
left only one door into his living quarters— 
the one from the hall into the parlor. That 
door being accounted for, there was no pos- 
sible ingress save by the windows over- 
looking the alley; and only one of those 
windows—the one on the fire-escape land- 
ing—was accessible except by the use of a 
long ladder from the ground or a rope from 
the roof. 

A ladder was out of the question, because 
so unwieldy an object could not possibly 
have been taken down and concealed in the 
few minutes that elapsed between the 
murder and its discovery. The same objec- 
tion weighed as conclusively against a rope. 
Besides, there was no way of escape from 
the roof except through the building, and 
careful examination showed that there was 
no means of anchoring a rope above any of 
the windows. 

True, the building across the alley was 
occupied as a cheap and dubious hotel. 
Windows were open there with people 
behind them, and no one had heard a shot; 
but there were always noises about the 
city—people paid little attention to them. 
Nor had any one seen a man come down the 
fire-escape at midnight; but a man fleeing 
for his life could easily accomplish that in 
half a minute. 

As Jane pored breathlessly over the 
accounts, no question as to the accuracy 
of Inspector Ryan’s deductions occurred 
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The New Way to 


eet Coal 


Put a Majestic Coal Chute in the cellar 
©y window space. It prevents the careless coal 
(7 man from disfiguring the side of your house. 

It saves the lawn and window sill from being 
ruined by coal dust and stray lumps. Every 
piece of coal gets into the bin without marring 
the house or wasting the coal. 


jeSy 


Safety First 


its deadly evils. 


the clean, sanitary 


Majestic 


Dealers 


THE F. F. DALLEY CO.,, 


in Garbage Disposal 


Physicians declare the open garbage can 
is the breeding place for vermin. Banish 
Protect your family’s 
health. Safeguard their welfare. Use only 


Garbage Receiver 


It is always handy and can be kept close to your 
kitchen, Yet it is never in the way and is never 
unsightly. It is watertight and frostproof—emits no 
foul odors—keeps contents safe from dogs, cats, mice, 
flies, worms and insects, and saves many a step. 


Comes in three sections—iron receptacle, can and 
iron top. The can sets into an ingot-iron receptacle 
that is placed in the ground. The only part above 
ground is a door that can be opened or closed with 
the foot. (Note the picture.) To empty simply take 
off iron top and take out can. Send for Free Book. 


LIMITED 


Easily installed in any house 


It can be placed in the Space now occupied by the 
basement window. Ina new house provision should 
be made for it when building foundation. 

The Majestic Coal Chute is extra durable, and 
will outlast the building. It has a heavy steel 
body—cast-iron door frame and boiler plate hop- 
per. When open the hopper comes out automatic- 
ally, catching all the coal. None is scattered over 
the lawn, walk or sill and wasted. When chute is 
closed it sets flush with the foundation. It has a 
glass door, giving good light to the basement. 
It locks from the inside and is burglar-proof. 
Architects and Contractors indorse them. Do not 
get any more coal until you arrange to get one. 


(ag 
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Send Today for Free Book by 


Write at once and let us send you the Free Book 


about Majestic Coal Chute, giving complete infor- 
mation. Learn how this practical device saves its 
cost many times over, and how it protects the 
house, grounds, walk, etc. When you write ask 


for the Garbage Receiver Book, too, which tells 
how to safeguard your family’s health. 


The Majestic Co. 


511 Erie Street 
Huntington, Ind. 


New York, 50 Beekman St 
Kansas City, 5212 Saida Ave. 
The Galt Stove and 
Furnace Co., Galt, 

Ont., Canada 


BUFFALO, N.Y. HAMILTON, ONT. 
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Learn to know 
the flavor of purity 


Don’t expect Carnation Milk to taste just like 


raw milk. 


The sweetness and flavor of Carnation Milk, which you 
will regard as delicious after you have tried it several 
times, are due to a more concentrated flavor of the butter- 


fat and other milk solids. 


This is caused by the removal of part of the water, through 
evaporation, and by the sterilization. 


Carnation Milk 


Clean — Sweet —Pure 


is hermetically sealed and sterilized to protect it from all contamina- 
tion and to retain its wholesomeness and purity. 


It is the handiest and most economical milk because you can keep a 
supply of it always on the pantry shelf, and because there is less waste— 
it doesn’t spoil as quickly as raw milk. It is daily used in coffee, on * ae 


cereals and with fruit, in place of cream. Cooking experts highly 
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From Contented Cows 


recommend it for cooking and baking, as it imparts a rich flavor. * 

_ 7 e . “ae °c a= 
See the Carmation Milk exhibits when you go to the Panama-Pacific gee 
International Exposition in San Francisco —consisting of a herd of 2 


one hundred head of contented cows from Carnation 


Stock Farm, 
Also exhibited in the Westfield Division in the Palace 
of Pure Foods. 


cars. 


Pacific 


STERILIZED EVAPORATED 


‘MILK: 


UNSWEETENED CONDENSED i i B 


Company 
1401 Stuart Bldg., 
Seattle, U.S. A. 


and a complete condensery in operation. 


Ask for Carnation Milk in the dining 


If you are not going to the Panama Expositions, send 

today for our new booklet, ‘‘ The Story of Carnation ips, 
Milk,” containing choice recipes. e 
your coffee—and a tall can for cooking. Your grocer 
is your Carnation Milkman. 


Try a small can for 
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Coast Condensed Milk 


Money Making Poultry 
Our specialty. Leading varieties pure-bred chick- | 
ens, turkeys, ducks and geese. Prize winners. 
Best stock and eggs. Lowest prices; oldest 
farm. Fine 30th Anniversary catalog FREE. 


H. M. JONES CO. Box 98, Des Moines, Iowa 


Pi EI AKE GOO ME 


Valuable 100-page poultry d ook—just off the press—tells | 


breeders—how they started, grew, etc., Free to you. Buffalo, N. ¥ 
-D H St. a .¥, 
Robert Essex Incubator Co. § LY EL, New Se 
Hundreds of Success Secrets—Tells all FREE 
brooders. Most practical book ever 
Prairie State Incubator Co., 115 Main Street, Homer City, Pa. 
130-Egg Incubator and Brooder 
tion. Write for Free Catalog. & (1) 
Box 142 Racine, * 


beginner how to avoid costly errors—experiences of successful 
87-U Barclay St., New York City 

| about successful incubators and 

offered FREE. A postal gets it— WRITE TODAY. 

i iq 
Freight Paid 1s: of Both for $ 
=} Hot water; double walls: 

L y copper tank — best construc- 


Wisconsin Incubator Co. 
PO 44-124 page 
periodical, 
up-to-date; 


tells all you want to know about care and 
management of poultry for pleasure or profit. 
Four months for 10 cents. 


POULTRY ADVOCATE, Dept. 22, Syracuse, N. Y. 


DO YOU LIKE TO DRAW? 


That's all we want to know 
Now, we will not give youany grand prize 
—or a lot of free stuff if you answer this 
ad. Nor do we claim to make you 
rich in a week. But if you are anx- 
ious to develop your talent with a 
successful cartoonist, so you can make 
money, senda copy of this picture, with 
6cinstampsfor portfolio ofcartoonsand 
sample lesson plate, and let us explain. 
The W. L. Evans School of Cartooning, 


815 Leader Bldg., Cleveland, 0. 
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Rugged constitution. 


RANERE The True Everbearing RASPBERRY 


Bears the first year, ripens in 
Northern New York June 10th, and continues to produce quantities of bright 
‘ crimson, luscious berries every day all summer until frosts. Rich, sugary, with 
ms full raspberry flavor; firm texture, keep in good condition long after picking. 
Grows everywhere. 
A small patch is a sure source of income and supply of rich, sugary berries. 
Oct. 24, 1914, growers shipping to Chicago were gettin 
Our 1915 Catalog includes Nut Culture, Fruits, Roses, Shrubs, etc., 


GLEN BROS., Inc., Glenwood Nursery, 1772 Main St., Rochester, N. Y. 


SS 


EXTRAORDINARY OFFER—30 days 
one month's 
free trial on this finest of bicycles—the ‘“‘“Ranger.’’ We will ship 
it to you on approval, freight prepaid, without a cent deposit in 
advance. This offer is absolutely genuine. rat 
for our big catalog showing our full line 
WRITE TODAY of bicycles for men and women, boys and 
girls at prices never before equaled for like quality. It isa cyclopedia of 
bicycles, sundries and useful bicycle information. It’s free. 

TIRES, COASTER-BRAKE rearwheels, inner tubes, lamps, 
cyclometers, equipment and parts for all bicycles at half usual prices. 
A limited number of second hand bicycles taken in trade will be 
closed out at once, at $3 to $8 each. 

RIDER AGENTS wanted in each town to ride and exhibit a 
sample 1915 model Ranger furnished by us. 

It Costs You Nothing to learn what we offer you and how we 
can do it. You will be astonished and convinced. Do not buy a 
bicycle, tires or sundries until you get our catalog and new special 
offers. White today. 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. T-55, CHICAGO, ILL. 


® Rose Guide for1915 


“4 is ready. It shows what to choose from nearly 
400 roses—the very cream of the world’s best. 
Free. 85 beautiful illustrations—19 in color. 
Gives Free Delivery Offer. Makes ordering easy 
and safe. Our own root roses are hardy, beau- 
tiful, and guaranteed to bloom, They make 
rose culture a real delight. Write for your Guide 
and 9 Art Rose Poster Stamps—today, Free, 

The CONARD & Jones Co. 

sy Box 90 West Grove, Pa. 

=a Rose Specialists, Over Fifty Years’ Experience 


Yield as high as $800 per acre. 


75c. per qt. 
REE. 
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to her. She saw, indeed, that all the circum- 
stantial evidence infrangibly supported it; 
and she presumed the inspector had ground 
for his confident declaration that the 
assassin was known to the police and would 
in all probability be apprehended within 
twenty-four hours. 

Naturally, from things Gardner had 
said, Mr. Hinch came to her mind, and it 
gave her an excited little shiver to reflect 
that a man she had shaken hands with was 
probably a murderer. She turned back to 
her first newspaper for the frills and addenda 
she had skipped in her impatience to get 
the main story; and immediately following 
a little interview with Patrick Maloney— 
describing the scene in the gambling house 
when the fatal gong was heard—she saw a 
still shorter interview with James alias 
Kittie Hinch. 

He was sitting at a poker table in the 
rear room, he said, when he heard an un- 
usual noise upstairs. He was just about to 
speak to his companions about it when he 
saw Pat Maloney and Peter, with their 
ears cocked up, evidently listening to the 
same sound. It must have been about five 
minutes past twelve, he thought, when he 
first heard the sound of the gong. He 
remembered having seen Bloom leave 
the front room only three or four minutes 
before that. 

So she had not shaken hands with a mur- 
derer! She wondered whether the police 
had caught the murderer by that time— 
above all, what they wanted of Gardner. 

In admiring the astuteness with which 
Inspector Ryan had built up his theory of 
the crime, she did not, of course, know that 
the pursy man in baggy trousers and torn 
alpaca jacket had seen Gardner drop from 
the fire-eseape and had been sufficiently 
interested to pause in Jake Bloom’s door- 
way, where Gardner had passed him face to 
face; or that two minutes later the pursy 
man had run across a patrolman—thriftily 
sheltered in a doorway from the oncoming 
rain—and had related the circumstance 
to him. 

The patrolman had dismissed the inci- 
dent from his mind at the time, especially 
as it began to rain harder; but he had put 
Inspector Ryan in possession of the fact 
within an hour after the discovery of the 
murder; and during that hour Pat Maloney 
and Peter had described Gardner’s peculiar 
behavior in the early part of the evening. 
Maloney told how Jake Bloom had barred 
Gardner from his faro table, and reminded 
the inspector that Gardner was the same 
man who had been arrested in the raid on 
Kittie Hinch’s place when he had tried to 
beat up a policeman—a desperate charac- 
ter evidently. 

Thus Gardner was the first person on 
whom police suspicion fell, and detectives 
had spent all the latter part of the night try- 
ing to find out where he lived. Suspicion 
became certainty about seven o’clock in the 
morning when the patrolman brought in 
the pursy man, who particularly described 
the person he had seen drop from the fire- 


escape. 
P (TO BE CONTINUED) 


Points Against Sport 


HE psychologist has been studying the 

basketball and the football player to see 
whether their sports add to their mental de- 
velopment; and he has decided that they do 
not, regardless of muscle development. The 
chief drawback found is that the practice 
of the sports seems to make a man more 
susceptible to suggestion; and so, on the 
theory that susceptibility to suggestion is 
something of a weakness in a grown man, 
the result is a demerit for the game. 

An investigator in the University of 
Washington undertook tests of twelve 
young people—six boys and six girls—both 
sexes divided equally between players and 
nonplayers—a rather small number, how- 
ever, for satisfactory tests. The tests were 
devised to show, after several months of 
basketball practice, whether the six players 
in contrast with the six nonplayers had de- 
veloped better control of movement, had 
developed greater power to concentrate 
attention, and had become less susceptible 
to suggestion. 

He found that the players became less 
steady in their control of movement, that 
they improved in ability to concentrate 
attention, and that they became more open 
to suggestion. The first and the last of 
these three changes he considered to be 
detrimental, and the second to be helpful; 
so he concluded that there were two points 
against the play and one for it. 
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THE INTENSE LIFE 


How CONSCIOUS ENERGY Makes it Possible for All of Us y =: = Pam. Povils are men and 


in age from 
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Become Superior to Your Present Self. CONSCIOUS EVOLU- sae 8 
TION can make a better human being of you, physically, mentally 
and in every way. It creates a greater activity of the forces of life 
which in you are partially dormant, thus compelling them to become more alive 
and positive, enabling you to growand evolutionize to a higher state of perfection. 
The Swoboda System can do more for you than you can imagine. It can so 
vitalize every organ, tissue and cell of your body as to make the mere act of 
living a joy. It can give you an intense, thrilling and pulsating nature. It can 
increase your very life. I not only promise it, I guarantee it. 


Why Become Prematurely Old in Whole or in Part? 


Why Take Less Than Your Full Share of Life and Pleasure? Are you living 
a full and successful life? Why not always be at your best ?—thoroughly well, 
virile, energetic. Why not invest in yourself and make the most of your every 
opportunity? It is easy when you know how. The Swoboda System points 
the way. It requires no drugs, no appliances, no dieting, no study, no loss of 
time, no special bathing; there is nothing to worry you. It gives ideal mental 
and physical conditions without inconvenience or trouble. 


The Swoboda System of Conscious Evolution is no experiment. I am giving it 
successfully to pupils all over the world. I have among my pupils hundreds of 
doctors, judges, senators, members of cabinet, ambassadors, governors, thousands 
of business and professional men, farmers, mechanics and laborers, and almost 
an equal number of women—more than two hundred thousand people have profited 
through this System. 

Your Earning Power, your success depends entirely upon your energy, health, 
vitality, memory and will power. Without these, all knowledge becomes of small 
value, for it cannot be put into active use. The Swoboda System can make you 
tireless, improve your memory, intensify your will power, and make you 
physically just as you ought to be. I promise it. 


Energy the Foundation of Health and Success 
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“One year ago I was an old man at forty; today I “Doctors told me I had hardening of the arteries chest expansion 5 inches, reduced my waist 6 inches." 
am a youth at forty-one.”’ and high blood pressure. They advised me against “T cannot recommend your system too highly, and 
“T must state that the principle of your system is the exercise. Conscious evolution reduced my blood pres- without flattery believe that its propagation has been 
most scientific, and at the same time the simplest, I have sure and made a new man of me."’ of great benefit to the health of the country.” 
ever heard. You do not misrepresent one single word in “The beauty of your whole advertisement is that ““My reserve force makes me feel that nothing is 
your advertising.”’ every word of it is the truth. Your system is the impossible; my capacity both physically and mentally 
“Just think of it, five weeks ago I was ashamed of my most wonderful in the world; it gave me new energy, _ js increasing daily.” 
physique; today I amalmost proud of it. I am delighted strength and life; in other words, it made a new man “T have heard your system highly recommended for 
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system “The very first lessons began to work magic. In “Vour diagnosis and explanation of my brain 
gave me my gratitude I am telling my croaking and complain- trouble was a revelation to me. I have had the best 
a new ing friends, * Try Swoboda. physicians of my State, but your grasp of the human 
lease on “Words cannot explain the new life it imparts both body exceeds anything I have ever heard or known. 
life.’’ to body and brain.” 1 have read your letters to many people, also to my 
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MY NEW COPYRIGHTED BOOK IS FREE. It explains THE 
SWOBODA SYSTEM OF CONSCIOUS EVOLUTION and the human 
body as it has never been explained before. It explains my new theory 
of the mind and body. It will startle, educate, and enlighten you. 


My book is not a dry treatise on anatomy and physiology. It tells 
in a highly interesting and simple manner just what you have always 
wanted to know about yourself. 


You will cherish this book for having given you the first real un- 
derstanding of your body and mind. It shows how you may be able 
to obtain a superior life; it explains how you may make use of natural 
laws for your own advantage. : 


My book will give you a better understanding of yourself than you 


could obtain froma college course. The information which it imparts 
cannot be obtained elsewhere at any price. It shows the unlimited possibilities for you 
through conscious evolution of your cells; it explains my discoveries and what they are 
doing for men and women. Thousands have advanced themselves in every way through a 
better realization and conscious:use of the principles which I have discovered and which I 
disclose in my book. It tells what Conscious Evolution means and what it may do for you. 
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SCIOUS EVOLUTION for men and women. 
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A SOCIAL QUADRANGLE 


(Continued from Page 5) 


ounce was of the hundred and sixty pounds 
tonnage she carried—and show it a great 
glistening jewel of life, as much vitalized on 
her arms and broad, dimpled back as in her 
face, which changed every moment as the 
winds of feeling played through the wide- 
open windows of her heart. Indeed, as for her 
dinners, there Lalla Rookh queened, even 
as the Colonel before her had coloneled 
his way to such success as his soul craved: 
So, in spite of the salient irregularity of 
the thin-visaged, steel-fingered, probe-eyed 
Doctor’s position in the Nixon household, 
there were never too many plates for the 
guests at Mrs. Nixon’s dinners, and Lalla 
Rookh snapped her fingers at the town, and 
the town replied as one woman: “Well, 
how does the Professor stand it?” 

To which query the Professor might well 
have put another: ‘“‘Stand what?” And 
that would have been a poser; for, what- 
ever the relations were between Mrs. 
Nixon and the Doctor, they were not evi- 
denced by a single episode or incident 
which the town could question. But the 
town might reply: “‘A man does not spend 
all his spare time with a woman, par- 
ticularly a woman to whom he has been 
engaged, and by whom he was madly and 
impulsively jilted, unless oe" Well; 
unless what?’’ might the devil’s advocate 
make answer, and all the town could have 
done would have been to wag its head. and 
grumble: ‘Well, anyway ” and let it 
go at that. 

And yet at the bookstore there was 
evidence that the Doctor was ordering all 
the books he could find that told of the 
loves of Dante and Beatrice, of Petrarch 
and Laura, of Pelléas and Mélisande and of 
all the other affairs of unrequited affection 
of which he had ever heard. Whatever 
Lalla Rookh’s theory of the situation was, 
it was certain that the Doctor was taking 
it with dreadful seriousness. And _ his 
seriousness affected him with a kind of an 
obsession of gentleness and consideration 
for everyone. He visited upon the poor a 
very passion of tenderness, and entered 
into their lives with a fraternity of spirit 
that made them his champions. Perhaps 
his work among the poor was in the hope of 
feeling her approval; perhaps it was be- 
cause love begets love. No one knew and 
few asked. For in such cases the public 
mind finds it easier to scoff than to speculate 
about eccentricities that are by-products of 
a three-cornered love affair. 

As for the big, preoccupied man with the 
deep, quiet voice who was Lalla Rookh’s 
husband, the town had a divided opinion. 
Two things were said of him—that he was 
too busy to care what was going on; and 
that he was biding his time. And neither 
saying was true. 

For the truth is that Lalla Rookh fooled 
her husband, after the old, old fashion of 
the woman whose husband is away on a 
long journey; for the Professor always was 
away on a long journey into the innermost 
eore of matter. Yet though she fooled 
him—such is the sad inconsistency of her 
type of mind—she loved him. He was the 
shadow of a great rock in a weary land for 
her, the land of vain pretenses and subtle 
intriguing, the land of exciting adventures 
all in the humdrum of the day’s routine 
work, the land of complicated motives and 
tangled desires, a waste land wherein she 
descended slopes and ran breathless back 
up steeps to safety—ran panting lest she 
should fall into the pit, and insanely hop- 
ing she might fall, a land of stolen waters 
that corroded her soul and of bitter desert 
fruit that choked her life; a weary land of 
mirages, where she walked she knew not 
why, save that she had a wandering foot. 
And Gregory Nixon was the shadow of a 
great rock where she rested and was happy. 

Probably it was under the shadow of 
that rock that Mrs. Nixon went forth as 
ministering angel in her various public 
activities. For certainly that part of her 
life was effective. Even though occasion- 
ally as she flitted from cause to cause, 
walking among the poor, going in and out 
of the stores and offices of the town beg- 
ging for money for a wide variety of 
charities, she met the Doctor, and enjoyed 
miserably with him one of those brief 
public trysts which left her disheveled in 
mind and heart—even then she enjoyed 
keenly the satisfaction of helping the needy 
at no particular cost to herself, save that of 
time and money, both of which she had in 
abundance. . 
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The Ridge wagged a sad head ¢ 
her up. Whether she realized how 
posted her story was one- ecann 
Perhaps even if she had known he 
her neighbors were reading it she 
have gone into the antisaloon fight 
to crucify herself and prove to hers 
she was not letting her daily e 
among the mirages in the weary lan 
a coward of her. Or probably she 
a fool blinded by her folly. But she 
into the fight for a dry town, and s} 
with all the enthusiasm of an ardent 

Now, ladies and gentlemen in the 
business and its allied trades, fight 
their lives, have not those nice, ¢] 
scruples that Sir Launcelot pract 
seeking the Holy Grail. They use 
ever weapon the devil puts in their 
and they endured Lalla Rookh > 
point; but when she began to be e 
they let fly. Whereupon the air gr 
purple and then red with stories 
apocryphal and gorgeously fal 
based on the fundamental and 
fact that Mrs. Nixon and Doct 
were engaged in some kind of love aff; 
had no legal right to exist. * 

It was only after Archimede 
handles the lever that moves th 
the Ridge, had refused to prin 
sonal Liberty League circular 


job-printing’ office and had it 
a handbill, that it seemed wise 
the flat chest and rope hair 
complexion to act. It was d 
office was deserted when Mrs. 
glowing into the dingy room wh 
typewriter and the telephone ran th 
news of Pleasant Ridge through Ek 
sort of human transformer, from t 
voltage of truth to the low volte 
sparkling facts as she dared py 
humble society page. In the r 
Nixon found Elsie, and the girl | 
a moment at Mrs. Nixon bef 
in her desk and bringing out 1 
circular. ‘ 
““Sit down, Mrs. Nixon, and | 
she said. __ 
Lalla Rookh, radiating healtl 
and affection, a kind of an inear 
sweetness and light—plus a perf 
pleasurable digestion—sat beside 
woman of her own age, whose li 
so meager, and held the folded sh 
lap for a moment without looking 
“So you wanted to see n 
Well ” The goddess patted 
thin, brown hand on the typewr 
The girl nodded at the circular in 
beside her, but Mrs. Nixon went 
Elsie, we are going to win this figl 
been at headquarters all day and 
exactly how we stand. Two vy 
one man are working in every 
under precinct captains and ward 
and the fight is won—it’s won, 
She put the circular on the ta 
folded, and squeezed the girl ins 
life, and then picked up the 
: “What is this, anyway? 
‘Read it,’”’ replied Elsie soberl; 
ce are going to spring it 
j ” 


The girl saw the splendid, 
exuberant woman pass sudde 
creation’s line. She saw the color eo! 
go from shame to fear and fear 
and saw the trembling jaw set and 
jaw tremble, and the hands flutter 
and grip the paper in rage. The fri 
creature turned to the reporter, 
ing her trembling ashen lips said 

“Tf—what?” 

“Tf you don’t get out of the fl 
night,’’ answered the reporter. “J 
got it at half past four. Afr 
thought your father was too old 
dle it. I said your husband shov 
see os 

“Oh, thank you—thank 

The girl took the sheet from th 
where it had dropped as she We) 
“AndI thought of Doctor Paul; bu 
he’d probably go to shooting—o. 
thing!” 

The woman nodded and _ said 
more in a gasp than an assent. 

“So I sent for you.” The gitl! 
steadying hand on the fluttering ! 
“Now, then, Lalla Rookh Longtore 
up. We’re both thirty-five years 
know me; you knew me in schoo 
knew me when I delivered the ¥ 
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your house in my little wagon, and when I 
set type here in the back room. I’m not 
pretty-for-nice, Lalla, but I’m here to help!”’ 

As she spoke she saw the beautiful mouth 
twitching and heard the sobs struggling to 
rise, and in another instant Lalla Rookh 
was convulsed in weeping. Her whole frame 
shook and she moaned. 

“What have I done! What have I done! 
Before God, I’ve done no evil—no evil— 
no evil! Oh, what have I done!” she cried 
as she clenched her soft white hands. The 
reporter rose and stood looking at the 


woman as she breasted wave after wave | 


of self-pity and let her emotions go un- 


restrained. The curtains were drawn, and | 


the lamp under its paper shade fell only 
on the typewriter beneath it. In the half 
darkness the two women were as remote 
from the world as they would have been 
upon a desert island. Finally the shudder- 
ing form grew still and the wet eyes lifted 
guiltily to the girl’s pale-gray eyes, and 
with intriguing candor in the brown eyes 
the woman began imploring Elsie for pity 
even before the gentle voice spoke. 

“You don’t understand, Elsie, you don’t 
understand!” cried the seductive voice. 
““God never let you be tempted; you never 
have fought my fight.’ She rose, came to 
the girl, and clasping her hands whispered: 
“But as God is my witness He knows I did 
no evil, and that’’—she looked at the sheet 
on the table and shivered—‘‘that is a lie— 
a lie! Oh, it’s not true—only part of it. 
We did go there, but it was to rescue that 
Snay girl when she went back once. And 
we got her. Father was in the carriage 
outside when we went there and brought 
her home again.” 

“That’s all right, we won’t discuss that 
part of it,” interrupted the reporter. 
““What shall we do about it? How can I 
help? I want to help and Well, it’s my 
assignment from the office to help. What’s 
your first move?” 

“First,” answered the woman, who was 
coming back from her long drop down the 
line of creation and sat gripping the desk, 
“call up Doctor Paul. I must be the first 
to tell him this—to keep him from ——” 

“Yes.” In a second Elsie was sending 
in the call. When they found that the 
Doctor was out on a professional visit the 
two women pondered a moment. “I'll 
wait here with you. Telephone Gregory to 
go on with dinner. Tell him I’m busy; 
he’ll understand.” 

A minute later, after the girl had hung 
up the receiver, the woman asked: ‘Elsie, 
were you ever in love?’”’ She took the 
girl’s two hands and held them tightly as 
she spoke. The reporter nodded, and Mrs. 
Nixon went on: ‘‘Then tell me, what is 
the matter with me? I love my husband; 
I love my children. And yet ve 

Then the slow, hard voice of the girl 
beside her began, as one reading dim print: 
““And yet you've lived soft and you are soft 
clear through. Listen: Charley and I have 
been going together ten years; we are kind 
of engaged and no one on earth knows it. 
He’s got his crippled mother and his con- 
sumptive sister. And me?—I’ve got pa. 
Don’t you think—oh, Lalla Rookh, don’t 
you think it’s hard sometimes—hard when 
IT hear my children calling out in the night— 
hear the fire on my hearth crackle—don’t 
you think it’s hard?. Yet if Charley went 
back on them I’d not—not—I’d not care 
for him, and he never yet has asked me to 
leave pa! I'll just tell you something—it’s 
five years—it’ll be six in December—since 
he kissed me.” 

The woman beside her was sobbing. The 
girl broke her hands away and squared the 
woman round rather rudely. 

“Wait a minute,” she called. “TI’ll try 
to get the Doctor on the phone again. Now 
you brace up! You can’t afford to have any 
high jinks; you’ve got to act.’”’ After the 
telephone had revealed the fact that the 
Doctor was on the way to his office Elsie 
went on: “Your trouble, Lalla Longford, is 
that you haven’t got it in your noodle that 
love is sacrifice. What have you ever given 
up for your man or your kids? Ask your- 
self—not a blessed thing. You’ve had this 
grand flirtation with the Doctor, and made 
a fool of him if there ever was one. And 
you’ve paraded round indulging in your 
philanthropic desires like a dope fiend, and 
what have you given up? Now just what?” 

The larger woman shook her head and 
clearly was thinking of something else. 
She was working out in her mind, through 
the labyrinth of the political situation as 
she knew it, some plan to stop the publica- 
tion of the circular, either with her lover’s 
help or with her father’s. Not once did she 
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bring her husband back from his journey 
among the atoms and ions and electrons far 
into the heart of matter to help her. When 
she thought of him she flushed with shame. 

When the phone bell rang she started, 
and when the reporter had handed the re- 
ceiver to her she said in a low, excited voice: 
“Yes, Paul, it’s Lalla. Will you come out 
to the house as quickly as possible? I must 
see you. Good-by.” She rose full of deter- 
mination, with all her faculties in hand, and 
with her jaw firm and her eyes all but flam- 
ing with excitement. Then she turned to 
the reporter and cried: ‘‘You stay right 
here, and I’ll phone you when I need you. 
I’m bound to need you by eight or nine 
o'clock. I’m going to turn this cireular— 
where is it? Oh, yes, all right. I’m going 
to let father and Paul read this, and we 
three will work out some plan or some- 
thing. -But we may need you—you can 
act for us!’’ She turned to go, then came 
back and kissed the girl and cried: ‘Oh, 
Elsie, Elsie, don’t think I don’t appreciate 
you; you’re the very salt of the earth!” 
Then she hurried away. 

It was after eight o’clock when she met 
the doctor at the front door of Longheath. 
She did not give him her hand. She did not 
meet his eyes. She would not take his arm 
as was her wont when they were alone in 
the house. She put aside almost angrily 
his question as to her mood, and as the 
man and woman side by side went through 
the hall it was in a silence as though they 
were approaching some dread doom. They 
saw through the living-room window the 
light in the Professor’s laboratory, and the 
woman eaught the man’s sleeve and whis- 
pered: ‘“‘There he is. We won’t disturb 
him. Father is with him.” She went on: 
“Come back here to the big table and read 
this.”” She handed the circular to the Doc- 
tor, and:stood over him while he read, with 
her hand upon his shoulder. She could 
feel his body under her fingers give under 
the impact of the blow. When he looked up 
he was cursing in a low, hoarse whisper. 


“Quit it! Braceup! Think, man—think; 
there is some way to stop this. Father’s 
smart. Now then ” She left him with 


a quick stride and called down a corridor. 
Through the window they could see the 
Colonel moving about the laboratory and 
could see the Professor bending over his 
table. When the Colonel came in answer 
to her call the gaunt, shaggy old man, with 
just the faintest shuffle in his military tread 
and the shadow of a slouch in his bearing, 
smiled at the pair in the living room and 
joked his old joke: ‘‘ Well, how’re Pelléas 
and Mélisande this evening?”’ 

“Father —father!’’ she repeated tragi- 
cally; ‘“‘don’t—don’t! Sit down—here by 
the lamp.”’ She handed him the circular 
without a word and pointed to it, saying: 
“You must help! Oh, father, you must, 
you must help!” 

As the old man fumbled for his glasses he 
said: ‘‘ Well, I’m glad to help. I was help- 
ing Gregory in there with that electrical 
experiment. The transformer doesn’t work 
some way, but he says he’ll get it down.” 
The Colonel finally got on his glasses. The 
two stood watching him. He had not 
fixed his eyes on the sheet half a minute 
before he began: ‘What in hell is iM 
Then a few seconds later: ‘“‘ Well, Go sf 

But a horrible blue-green glare in the 
window and a crashing sound scattered the 
group, and they went running to the labo- 
ratory. It could not have been ten seconds 
from the time they saw the glare that the 
Colonel had shut off the current, and in 
the darkness they stumbled over the body 
of the Professor. The smell of scorching 
clothing was in the air and little tongues of 
flame were lapping about the legs of a stool. 
While her father and the doctor were stamp- 
ing out the flames and chattering orders 
at each other, Mrs. Nixon accepted the 
challenge of death. She bent over the 
limp figure against which she had stum- 
bled in the dark. She lifted it without 
a gasp, carried it into the living room and 
put it on a couch. Under her command 
the Colonel was drawing water from a 
faucet in the laboratory and the doctor 
was at his medicine case, and the woman, 
losing no second by a false motion or a 
clumsy finger, was tearing away the cloth- 
ing from about the Professor’s neck. She 
worked his arms and did not speak or look 
round as she bent to her task. She was un- 
conscious of the Doctor at the table, but as 
the seconds assembled into a minute she 
realized that he was fluttering and fum- 
bling with his medicines. 

The Colonel’s hands were pouring water 
upon the ashen face, and his old legs were 


oS 
M arel 


tory with slopping beakers. She} 
muring “Hurry!” over and o 
worked. Finally at another half 
end she turned quickly and saw’ 
bling hands of the Doctor—the 
fatuously wiggling, crazy and ou 
trol. When she had turned bae 
work her mind recorded to her 
ness that the fine forehead of 
and his upper lip were beady wii 
At that moment she did not see- 
shriving the Doctor’s soul. Fors 
ately was she wrestling with death 
did not translate the meaning of 
tor’s visage, nor read the warniy 
mad hands. She was breathing 
husband’s lungs from her own de 
of air; but when death and the de 
up behind her, as the Doctor me 
glanced for a moment into his face 
bestial glint in his eyes, and saw 
slant to his slinking shoulders and 
body and half rose to ery: 

Pan?” 

The doctor tried to answer, but 
had slipped from its control. She 
““What’s that? What’s that?” Ic 
the medicine in his hand. A whis 
sputtering out of the cruel anima 
she did not heed it. For their e 
and in the silence she understc 
With one free hand she knocked t 
cine from the unsteady fingers. Hi: 
she crouched over the body as if 
it, and cried to her father: “T 
for Doctor Roberts and Doctor 
quick!”’ Then, when her comm 
started her father to the teleph 
whispered to the Doctor: “‘ Hide tt 
cine case. The other doctors n 
think a 

Then she lost consciousness of ° 
tor, and with no more tremor th: 
chine she held to her fight wit 
Something back of her conscious 
directing that fight. Something 
capable, precise, indomitable. 

The Doctor reached to touch 
hand nearest to him, but from her 
eyes a look sent him back ashar 
that look she saw that the beast 
him. She saw his calm, professio 
gray and worn and haggard. “C 
and work—work!”’ she cried as s] 
wheels scraping the gravel of the ¢ 
and knew another doctor had arri 

It was ten o’clock. Mrs. Nixon 
ing to the Globe office and Elsie Ba 
at the other end of the wire. Mr 
was speaking clearly and so that tl 
in the next room and the maids mi 
“You may say for me, in to-morr 
per, that this accident naturally \ 
me from my work on the Law ar 
Committee until after the election, 
I have been compelled to resign f 
chairmanship. You understand, 
Then the Colonel, standing by hisd 
heard her say: ‘‘ Now, Elsie, call m 
time to-night if anything goes wro 

The old man was wet-eyed and 
not the strong old man he had be 
he came laughing out of the labora 
than two hours before. The voices 
trio of doctors in the sick room ‘ 
heard; but they were not excitec 
One laughed; another was trying 
the patient laugh. Doctor Kurtlin 
dently at the head of the stairs, 


own. ; 

“Little girl, little girl!’”’ cried 
steady old voice. ‘I’m an old mat 
man, and they’ve cracked my ol 
and they’ve put water in my bl 
broken my heart! But oh, my li 
I’ve given you an Irish spirit and G 
the Irish—‘all’s well with the wor 

He kissed her and made way foi 
in her little nightie with braids d 
back, coming to say her belated 
The mother fondled the girl for asec 
set her kneeling, as the doctor pe 
the stair landing and gazed be 
across tne little figure. The won 


hurrying him to and fro from ‘ 


close and felt the night wine 
through the house. 


When the Nixons came h 
Europe—from their two years 
Europe—the Professor brought 
dry medals, degrees and honora 
ments from the universities in ¥ 
Colonel called the effete and @ 
capitals of Europe. And the town 
erly impressed. But Lalla Rook 

(Continued on Page 64) © 
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ards established for 
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in super-excellence of 
finish —in correct prin- 
ciple of design and type 
—the American-Made 
New Departure Ball 
Bearings are pre-emi- 
nently an efficient, du- 
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economical component 
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OUR NEW BOOK- 
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tled: “New Departure 
Ball Bearings and what 
they mean to the Car 
Owner,” will tell you 
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(Continued from Page 62) 

was born Longford, brought back seven 
trunkloads of plunder. And she gave a 
series of exhibitions for her corals from 
Naples and cameos from Florence, for her 
beaten silver and scarfs from Rome, for her 
prints from Germany, for her millinery 
from Paris and her silks from London. 

Then too she slipped through the custom- 
house before the very eyes of the inspectors 
a series of poses, which she used in her 
home—for practice—and when there was 
an audience for applause; and these elab- 
orate poses that she had collected from 
the statuary of the museums gave her such 
a classical effect that Archimedes spoke of 
her always as the Goddess of Longheath. 
From her face, which had taken form and 
color from the galleries of Germany, it was 
obvious that she had some sort of notion 
that she was a kind of Madonna of the 
Clubs—the federated clubs. 

But the most important thing she brought 
was a large oversoul—like, say, crinoline— 
which she seemed to have picked up some- 
where in the North Country. She showed 
her hardware and shelf goods and goddess 
effects to the women of the city federation; 
she displayed her dry goods and millinery 
and madonnas to the Monday Music Club; 
but she kept her oversoul for her more 
particular friends. She got it out one night 
for the old Colonel, but he shook his grizzled 
head and cried: 

“To hell with it, Lalla! And while we’re 
a-talking, gal, let me break off a bit of my 
undersoul, which has been ingrowing for 
the two years I’ve been alone here with 
Archimedes downtown and the cat at the 
house; and you can as well take it now as 
any other time, and this is the size of it: 
Your first job in the cosmos is the kids! 
Your oversoul, spreading over the infinite 
and touchin’ all the other gay young chips 
off the old block of primal energy or first 
cause OF the billy-be-dee of your moon- 
shine, is all very grand; but the kids have 
their rights to a motherin’!” 

“But, father, if a woman feels she has a 
higher mastery than ee 

“Ah-h-h!” drawled the disgusted old 
man. “Lally, Lally, ye’re like Paddy Ma- 
hone’s dog— you're always goin’ a bit of the 
way with ’em all and getting nowhere! Let 
me tell you something, daughter of my 
heart’s core; and’tis this: When the angels 
took the snip with the scissors that made 
you a woman, my darlin’, they gave you 
the highest mastery in the world —the trans- 
mission of the life-stuff of the race from 
the last generation to the next. You’re the 
vessel, my gal, wherein the destiny of the 
race is bilin’. It isn’t merely your body 
that’s important, wherein the seeds are 
warmed into life; though that’s much and 
that’s why you should treat it like God’s 
temple. The important thing i is your soul, 
for trimmin’ and prunin’ and pickin’ and 
sortin’ and choosin’ and shieldin’ and passin’ 
into reality the dreams of to-day. I don’t 
mind your votin’ and your agitatin’ to make 
a better world about ye for the settin’ of 
your workshop; that’s part of your job, too, 
and I glory in your spunk, gal. But your 
job’s in your workshop as sure as the Lord’s 
in His holy temple, and don’t let this damn 
nonsenseabout your oversoul hookin’ you up 
with infinity tempt you away from a duty 
that makes you a part of God’s plan of 
progress—little or big, as you have the heart 
and the skill for it—and as plain, Lally, as 
a boil on the back of your neck!”’ 

Whereupon Lalla Rookh went to the piano 
and played a movement from Schubert’s 
Unfinished Symphony and thought of the 
doctor, and tried to remember why she 
hated him, or if she did hate him at all, 
and if it wasn’t a sort of hang-over hate 
from their disagreement on a lower plane 
where he had been an unpaternal tomeat 
and eaten all the offspring in their first 
meeting in the jungle, or something equally 
important. For she was convinced that 
her consciousness here was but the reflec- 
tion of the phenomena of time and space 
upon some small apex of her submerged 
soul that sank deep into a cosmic iceberg 
floating in the sea of infinity. So she was 
vastly more concerned about bumping into 
other icebergs and freezing to them spirit- 
ually, as it were, than she was about the 
area of reflection in the mundane sun. The 
Doctor, however, held a low opinion of the 
iceberg theory. "He was devoting himself 
with some degree of consistency and great 
enthusiasm to going to hell by the drug 
route. He seemed to have no time for Lalla 
Rookh and her cosmic theories. 

So Mrs. Nixon went floating about as a 
goddess in her copious crinoline oversoul, 
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nts and took him to the city to hear 
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grand opera. She bought quires of music 
of a kind new to the Ridge, which had be- 
come fairly used to Wagner; and at the 
Monday Musie Club she would set Jimmy 
to barking on the new scores—tuneless, 
formless, and often inharmonious musical 
chatter, full of emotional yelps and groans 
and moans and complainings that shocked 
Colonel Longford into language. 

As for the Professor, he would often 
stand behind his glasses, looking rather 
than listening. 

And thus slowly Lalla Rookh sapped out 
Jimmy Lawton’s soul. For a time—per- 
haps for nearly a year—the youth’s heart 
was lava. And she let him glow and blew 
upon the fire all her airs and graces. She 


had to struggle to keep him to heel; he was | 


forever about to paw her and rub against 
her. But she was wise and he was young. 
Then came the day that she wished for, 
when the lava vaporized and Jimmy was 
all but mad. In his vapid state she could 
handle him witha breath. He was thesoul of 
devotion, and no one knew how completely 
she had captured him. But the old Colonel 
suspected and was wroth. He used to 
cover up his head with his handkerchief and 
pretend to sleep in the living room when 
Lalla Rookh and Jimmy were digging away 
at their music. The old man saw the 
youth’s eyes at such times; the poor 
fellow’s hands and feet were in a deep sub- 
mission. But he saw his daughter’s eyes, 
and her hands were still free, and once he 


startled the singers with a mighty oath as | 


he cried: ‘‘Let that boy’s hair alone, I tell 
you. He’s got a comb, Lalla; he can take 
care of it!” And after that when he pre- 
tended to sleep they stuck to the score. 
When the two were alone Lalla Rookh 
filled Jimmy’s head full of tall talk of their 
souls. And she built up for him an elabo- 
rate fable about the union of their spirits on 
another plane. She read Emerson to himn— 
fancy Jimmy taking on Emerson—and 
Wordsworth and Jean Paul! But he 
didn’t even blink at it, but looked doglike 
into her eyes and heard her soft, purring 
voice in an ecstasy. 

Even if the Colonel alone had been 
watching the young man he would have 
had trouble enough in store for him; for 
the Colonel was hoarding his wrath. But 
gradually he also noticed that whenever 
Jimmy was at Longheath Doctor Kurtlin’s 
new red racing car would come panting by, 
always once, sometimes twice, and occa- 
sionally three and four times. The Colonel 
had nothing to do but to fumble his cane 
and watch. Perhaps the others did not 
notice what was happening. But when he 
saw the Doctor’s car whizzing past the 
house so regularly the old man was dis- 
traught with fear. A pitiful figurein the town 
was Doctor Kurtlin. His practice was go- 
ing; his clean, trim body was slumping; his 
ruddy skin was reddening; his fine eyes 
were dilating and glazing, and the fires of 
the pit gleamed from every window of his 
soul. And the Colonel saw it and hesi- 
tated, for it is the habit of age to wait; and 
the Professor saw it and was wounded with 
a deep shame. 

And Jimmy Lawton saw it, and, knowing 
what the Globe office knew, he snarled at 
the Doctor, and bristled by him when they 
passed on the street and met each other’s 
sidelong glance of hate. 

Thus stood the clock when Professor 
Nixon started to Cambridge to receive his 
degree. He left Lalla Rookh and Jimmy 
and the children at the dinner table munch- 
ing nuts, and the Colonel took the Professor 
to the seven-forty train in Mrs. Nixon’s 
electric runabout. When the children had 
cleared out, Jimmy and Mrs. Nixon went 
to the veranda. Down in the railroad 
yards—and in all his philandering Jimmy 
never took his ear from the voice of the 
yards—he heard the four long screams of 
the eastbound limited. ‘“‘There she comes, 
right on the dot! She’ll be pulling out in 
three minutes.’”’ But before his voice had 
paused he heard from the yards the hoarse 
hoots of a great freight mogul in warning or 
distress. A commotion followed and a 
little switch engine in the west end of the 
yards began to clamor and the switch 


engine in the east end made reply. Then he | 


heard her bell clanging as she hurried west- 
ward. Ten years of training told him there 
was trouble in the yards, and he went to 
the telephone and called up the switch 
shanty. 

“Anything serious?’’ asked Mrs. Nixon 
as the young man came back to his porch 
chair. 


“Oh, nothing to speak of—two or three | 
freight cars are ditched at Number seven | 
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My Advice is = Use 
UPSON BOARD 


+ I’ve built and remodeled a good 
many houses in my day, and I know 
you couldn’t have a better lining for 
walls and ceilings than Upson Board. 

Better than plaster? I’ve seen plaster walls crack a week after they 
were put up. But Upson Board will last as long as your house itself. Be 
sure to demand 


Wy 
See 


7 


PROCESSED 


JPROCESSED| 


THEUPSON COMPANY, 
Locapoar 


Refuse inferior imitations. Upson Processed Board possesses the good 
qualities of other boards, and five vitally important and superior features 
of its own! 

Upson Board is surface filled at the factory. This should save you at least 
$5.00 per room, because no priming coat is necessary. 

Upson Board should save you another 


$5.00 per room because a single coat of paint 
will often finish it smoothly and evenly, while 


like a piece of white wood, and its edges do 
not split open readily as do those of ordinary 
wall board. Upson Board is therefore han- 


two coats will always do it. Ordinary boards, dled, sawed and applied quickly, easily and Za 
being soft, literally ‘‘drink"’ the paint in spots inexpensively. 7 
and require two, three and often four coats Ordinary leaks have little or no ef- 7 
in addition to the priming coat. fect on Upson Board because it is e niet 
Upson Board is KILN CURED, which thoroughly WATERPROOFED. Sopa ssOAS 
takes all excess moisture out of it. This Use wall board by all means, Spe the 
thorough seasoning minimizes shrinkage and _ but to be sure of absolute fu- ai ee oe 
expansion. 5 ture satisfaction, demand a Gecenace iN Yy. 
Upson Board cuts with a smooth edge, UPSON BOARD. Send me painted 


sample of Upson 
Board and interesting 
booklet —"‘All Through 
Upson 


Mail back the coupon NOW for painted sample and descriptive booklet, 


If there is no dealer in your town we will make it easy for you to buy 
direct from us. 


THE UPSON COMPANY 
FIBRE BOARD AUTHORITIES 
5 UPSON POINT LOCKPORT, N. Y. 
Thoughtful dealers will find it profitable to get in touch with us. 


The Upson sales policy is permanent, fair and square. 
It protects the jobber and dealer. 


7 the House with 

4 Board.”’ 2c stamp enclosed. 

I am interested in using Upson 
Board for 
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LOOK FORTHE TRUE BLUE CENTER BY Aaaress w furh 


The Woods Beckon You— 
With Treasures Greater Than Captain Kidd’s 


Vast heaps of sport and health and rest are stored in wooded waterways 
for you. The bracing air of the woods in spring brings back that boyhood 
appetite —and the water’s alive with sly, stubborn old fellows to thrill you 
with their jerks and darts. What you need to tap this pleasure-trove is an 


Old Sown Cance 


iq, It’s made in the Maine woods, of seasoned cedar, by seasoned workmen. It won’t crack or 
yr ee leak or bulge or act cranky in any way. That’s why nearly every knowing guide 
¢ 


and trapper owns an ‘‘Old Town”’—that’s why you should own one. 4000 
canoes ready —$30 up. Write for dealer’s name and Catalog of canoe views. 


OLD TOWN CANOE CO., 453 Middle St., _- Old Town, Maine, U.S. A. 
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\ HEN you need a new safe for 


the protection of your val- 


uables, in your place of business 
_ or in your home, investigate the 
records of .THE SAFE- 


' official 

| CABINET (S-CIENTEST Model). 
This safe is made in sizes and styles 
to meet every possible requirement 
and it affords a high degree of 
known security. 


- feted Use Your SpareTime 
# ¥ Earn While You Learn 


L The best System for Beginners; 

- . a Post-graduate Course for Sten- 

ographers. Highest World’s Records for Speed and 

Accuracy. Greater number of Court Reporters than 
all other systems combined in ten years. 


Send for Catalog—A Book of Inspiration; it’s free 


SUCCESS SHORTHAND SCHOOL, Suite 23, Schiller Bldg., Chicago 


PATEN 


etc. 


facturers want Owen Patents. 


I get patent or no fee. Manufacturing facilities. 


RICHARD B. OWEN, 33 Owen Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


F YOU HAVE SOME SPARE TIME which 


you want to convert into cash, let us tell you how 


to do it. Agency Division, 


THE SATURDAY EVENING Post, Philadelphia, Penna. 
a ee Pe eee 


Out with 


the Old 
Blade; 
In with 
the 
New! 


OU can replace broken blades and keep 

your knife new if it’s a Nagle Reblade 

Knife—** The Pocket Knife with Re- 

placeable Blades."" No tools required. Ten sec- 

onds does it. Here's our Introductory Offer for 

y quick action: Send us a dollar bill (or money 
order) for the finest jack knife you ever saw, with 

, two Sheffield steel blades and an extra blade for 
» reblading. Looks exactly like a fine old-style knife. 
Equally strong. Blades can’t come out accidentally. 
Sturdy, handsome handle. Additional blades as you 
need them for only a quartereach. Every manand boy 

1| needsa jack knife. Great for birthday gifts. Fully 
guaranteed 


carry 
a knife 
with 

broken 


blades 


“Write for Premium proposition, 
Agent or Dealers wanted. 


NAGLE 7@/Gilade KNIFE @ 
60 Parker Ave. Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Reference: First Nat. Bank, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 


Extra blade—Screw- 
driver combination 
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10.50% A.M. MHurled from 


3 P. M. 


Dept. A-2 


ABLE IDEAS WANTED. sift 
for 3 free books; inventions reds 


THE SATURDAY 


HOURS, mine 


nutes 


in HADES! - 


Ofiictal Test of 


Conducted at Martetta, O. 
December a= oe 91 


10 A.M. SAFE-CABINET 
placed in testing furnace; 
heat-recording instruments 
connected; furnace closed, 
flames turned on, enveloping 
Cabinet on a// four sides. 

10.45 A.M. Maximum Tem- 

Fah- 

renheit. Cabinet removed 

from fire, Red Hot! 


tower 30 feet to ground floor. 

10.52% A.M. Buried under 
a mass of brick falling from 
same tower. 

10.58% A.M. Back again 
into furnace. Fire turned on 
once more. 

12.0342 P. M. Temperature of 
flames 1860 degrees Fahren- 
heit. Flames extinguished. 
Furnace opened. 


SAFE-CABINET 


opened. Contents undamaged. 


For particulars see any SAFE-CABINET ie 
Agent or write direct to eC 
Re 


THE SAFE-CABINET COMPANY 
Marietta, Ohio 


Copy This Sketch 


Illustrators and cartoonists make $20 to $125 
per week. My practical system of personal C 
individual lessons by mail will develop 
yourtalent. Fifteen years’ successful work re 
for newspapers and magazines qualifies 

me to teach you. Send me your sketch of 
President Wilson with 6c in stamps and I will 
send you a test lesson plate, also collection & 
of drawings showing possibilities for YOU. 


The Landon School of Illustrating and Cartooning 
1434 Schofield Bldg., Cleveland, O. 


A Fortune to the Inventor’ 


who reads and heeds it, is the possible worth of the 
book we send for 6 cents postage. Write us at once. 
B. 8. & A.B. LACEY, Dept. A, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


PATENTS 


That Protect and Pay 
Send Sketch or Model for Search. 


Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, Washington, D. C. 


Don’t take a 
chance with cheap 
carbon paper. 

The one 
sure way 
to insure 
perma- 
nently neat 
business 
records is 
with Mul- 
tiKopy 
carbon 
paper. 


Pennies 
saved on 
cheap carbon 


paper 


May mean 
dollars lost on 


faded, illegible 


carbon copies 


CARBON PAPER 


In black or blue, it mever fades. 

Its everlastingly sharp, non-smudging copies are read- 
able as long as the paper holds together. In clearness 
they actually rival the originals. 100 copies can be made with 
one sheet of MultiKopy, if used with reasonable care, and 
20 clear copies at one writing. Saves pennies and dollars. 


Write for FREE Sample Sheet 
F. S. WEBSTER CO., 335 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 
New York Chicago Philadelphia Pittsburgh 
Makers of Star Brand Typewriter Ribbons 


BOOKS, ADVICE and SEARCHES FREE 
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switch down in the west yards.” He 
grinned. ‘Grief for that boarding-house 
gladiator who goes round with yard- 
master on his eap. I told him that switch 
was blinky.”’ 

In due course they heard the electric 
come up and disappear in the garage at the 
back of the house, and Lalla Rookh heard 
her father’s step ini the living room behind 
them, and when he had fumbled over the 


| evening paper she heard him mount the 


stairs. It was a soft June night and her 
heart was hungry for excitement, the kind 
of excitement that sometimes gnawed at 
her vitals like a poison. She sat in her 
swinging chair and played upon Jimmy 
with all her wiles. She thought she heard 
her father move across the room behind 
her and lowered her voice. A little later she 
went into the room and turned off all 
the lights save one in the rear, a low read- 
ing lamp before a great table. It shed a 
respectable twilight in the great room, and 
when she heard her father moving about in 
the room directly above her she let all her 
devils out to play. 

The horrible roar of the Doctor’s racing 
car in the street attracted her attention, 
but did not divert her from her feline joy 
in the game with the mouse. 

Again it roared past and again, the 
snarling, whining devil in the hood lifting 
a fearsome voice. In the roar she had to 
lift her voice to be heard for an instant, and 
she did not realize that behind her, sitting 
at the reading lamp, her husband was 
writhing in his soul as he heard her false, 
overstrained voice and felt upon his heart 
the searing feet of all the devils which she 
played with so wantonly. 

He had been sitting there a long time, it 
seemed to him, waiting for his delayed 
train. The voice of the woman—the 
fondling, intense, excited voice of the 
woman, and the hoarse, suppressed man’s 
voice in broken phrases—finally had driven 
him mad. He tiptoed back to his labora- 
tory and returned, bringing in one hand a 
beaker filled with yellowish, cloudy liquid 
and in the other a little white clod. He sat 
for a time balancing the clod over the glass 
loosely in his fingers, and her voice purred 
on. A child’s shrill, gay, pillow-fighting 
voice came to him from a distant bedroom. 
Then he laid down the potassium cyanide 
gently on the table and sat listening half 
listlessly with closed eyes to the dialogue 
on the veranda. He dropped his head on 
his arm and his body shook in sobs as he 
pushed with a blind hand the glass and 
ee white lump to a farther corner of the 
table. 

Again he heard outside the roar of the 
Doctor’s car; then the car slowed down and 
he heard it come snorting up the driveway 
to the veranda. 

He was on his feet as his wife screamed, 
and he heard a scuffle and a shot and saw 
the flash through the window curtain, high 
up in the air, as though it had been pointed 
toward the ceiling. 

“Bring him in, Jim, bring him indoors. 
Don’t! The whole neighborhood is ears!’’ 
It was Lalla Rookh whimpering, and a 
moment later through the door came two 
male forms, clinched. In the great, mus- 
cular arms of the youth the spent little 
Doctor was struggling feebly, his cocaine 
courage oozing and his strength all gone. 
At the noise of the shot and the scuffle the 
Colonel had come limping down the stairs 
with his cane, and stood behind the group 
that faced the Professor. The old man saw 
the hulking body of the Professor, half 
risen, half crouching, with his hands out 
like a bear’s paws; he saw the wizened, 
trembling, bent body of the Doctor reach- 
ing futilely up for his pistol in Jimmy’s 
hand, and the canine teeth of Jimmy all 
but snapping. 

The old man, with eyes blazing and 
bloodshot, stood gathering strength, then 
broke the silence with a wail—a long “Ah.” 
Then he spoke: 

“Ah, Lally, Lally, ye’re the evil spirit of 
the glen, the witch of Bryan’s Moor, the 
very same, the witch herself!’ He stood 
panting in the shamed silence and went on: 
“And every man that’s come to your 
bower is turned to beast. Look at them 
here, the little jackal and this dirty dog and 
yonder great ragin’ bear. My God, Lally, 
is this what ye’ve made of your life—the 
witch of Bryan’s Moor!” When he began 
to cry the spell broke. 

The Doctor, wiggling weakly out of the 
youth’s strong arm, sank face down on a 
sofa, moaning miserably. Fear had taken 
the color from Jimmy’s face; he was in a 
strange place and could not find himself. 


March 


The Professor saw the woman, in| 
of horror, looking at the beaker of 
chloric acid. He pointed mutely 
white lump at the other side of tt 
and cried: 

“ And this was to finish us both—g 
probably!”’ His face still was dra’ 
pain-wracked as he went on: “‘Tha 
beast your enchantment made 
Lalla!’’ 

The Colonel’s body began to str, 
as his spent strength came back. He 
in rising rage to the shame-ridden \ 
whose bare shoulders and neck we 
dening. She bent her eyes to the fi 
would have left the room had r 
Colonel barred the way. Wrath wa 
ing—a mounting, beating flame inh 
sive old head, over the face, thro 
veins at the temples up into the thi 
shaggy hair. His voice was choke 
began speaking, but it rang out fier 
he went on: | 

“Maybe to see the devil in yer he 
help you to cast him out and clean 
I dunno—I dunno! But, Lally, gal 
the secret of your damned witell " 
yer hellish selfishness. That’s what 

’em all to beasts about you, yer 
hearted selfishness. I that begot ye 
ye, ye witch of Bryan’s Moor! It’s: 
self, yerself, yer own pleasure, is 
philanthropies and all yer philand 
all fer yerself. Ye have taken anc 
and taken—and give nothing. Yew 
selfish in all yer lovin’ to give the bo; 
a bit of a kiss by way of diversion~ 
small nibblin’s of a kiss, would ye 
Lally Rookh, and for why? I’ll telly 
that ye were too good and didn’t wi 
thousand times and more; but ye w 
greedy to call yourself a good and v 
woman, too damn selfish for the f 
kiss for your own beastie that ye 
with the witchery of yer own gree 
of selfishness. Ye never loved any 0 
not even Gregory here; but ye like t] 
forts of home. It’sa pleasant thing: 
a daycint home and a kind man abc 
ye come runnin’ here when yer enc 
menagerie gets too hot for you. Ah- 
he wailed, ‘“‘and now that I’m ne 
great White Door I’m fay—I’m fay: 
see it.” 

And his great high voice was 
clearly with no tremor or break 
shook his snow-white mane and 
“She’s my own begotten flesh and, 
how to handle her!” 4 

He stepped to her, waving his ¢a 
three men stood by and saw the sti 
whistling down on the woman’s bi 
and shoulders. The white welt red 
then oozed blood, and no one movec 
did the woman cry. : 

The Colonel stood looking at heal 
as she shook with sobs. Then the 0 
turned to the two terror-smitten inj 
and brandished his stick, calling: — 

“Clear out! Clear out of here th 
ye!’ A moment aii he left the | 
and wife alone. 

As he looked back he saw the m 
ing back into the Professor’s troub 
and on the landing of the stairs he 
bending over her as she sat sham 
broken. The husband’s face was 
tears. He was covering her bruise 
Then from afar the Colonel hea 


frightened voice, calling: 

“Mamma! Mamma!” 
ery: ““Mamma!”’ ¥: 

Like a thousand secrets that cam 
office, we knew the story of that 
Partly from Jimmy we had it i 
partly through Archimedes from — 
onel; partly from the very air tha gt 


And a 


night, when a cool breeze was just 
ning to stir the elm trees of the to 
Elsie was helping the advertising s 
paste up his monthly string and 
monthly report. 

They were talking of Jimmy 
Jimmy who was coming in agony ou 
enchantment back to the head wait 
the eating house, and back to his 
in the cinder pit. It was Elsie who s] 
the goddess of Longheath. ‘‘She’sa 
woman—a strange woman!” be 
girl. 
“A strange woman, % repeated 
sighing; ‘‘and ‘her feet go down to d¢ 

“Oh, well, Charley, I don’t kno 
far as that goes, so are we all 
women—some of the time—all af u 
Charley,”’ cried the woman gently, 
us was chosen as the first witness 
Great Resurrection!” bY 
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he Fruit of 
a Hundred Uses 


Who knows another that is so delicious, so beneficial, 
or so easy to serve daily in so many tempting ways ? 


From California’s sun-kissed groves; from soil that only Cali- 
fornia offers; from Nature’s finest orange trees, cared for by the 
world’s most expert growers, come these delicious, rich, full-flavored 


California 
Sunkist Oranges 


Famous Seedless Navels 


Sweet, firm, tender—filled with golden juice. What other fruit 
tastes like it? What other is so good, or good for you? 

Give the children oranges—at every meal, between meals, and 
at bedtime. Serve them on the table daily—a hundred dishes offer 
new delights almost without end. 


Oranges cost little. But oranges—merely because they keep 
you well—would be economical. 

A beautiful free book, handsomely printed in colors, entitled, “Sunkist Salads 
and Desserts,” will be sent to any housewife who asks for it. Just send the coupon. 

Full-ripened Sunkist Oranges are picked daily, the year ’round, in California 
and shipped to every market by fast freight. Thus you may depend on freshness, 
quality and flavor. 

California Seedless Sunkist Navel Oranges always peel freely. The tissue- 
thin walls that enclose the sections permit easy separation without the loss of 
juice—you may ‘eat these oranges whole, conveniently; you may slice them 
wafer-thin for salads and desserts. Sunkists are never tough. 

Order California Sunkist Oranges today. Buy them by the box. Insist on 


“Sunkist”! 5 
Sunkist Lemons 


The best lemons to serve with fish and meats, or in tea and 
lemonade, are Sunkist. The skin has a clear, bright lemon color, so 
these lemons are the most appetizing in appearance. They slice like 
Sunkist Oranges. Practically seedless—full-flavored, tart and juicy. 
) Serve them once on your table, use them once in your kitchen—you’ll 

always buy Sunkist. 


Why We Make This Offer of 
Handsome Sunkist Premiums 


The color of Sunkist fruits is so beautiful that dealers 
like to take the wrappers off to show it. To induce them 
to allow these wrappers to remain—to be sure that you 
get Sunkist —we offer beautiful premiums in exchange for 


Sunkist wrappers. So, in buying, ask the dealer for the 
wrapped fruit. Then send 12 wrappers from Sunkist 
Oranges or Lemons with 12 cents (24 wrappers and 24 
cents if you want two spoons, etc.) and get a genuine 
Wm. Rogers & Son tea spoon, or orange spoon of same 
design. There is, of course, no advertising on these pieces. 
Start a set of this design. We guarantee this silver, and 
refund your money if not satisfactory in every way. 


Mail the Coupon 


Send the coupon now for the book, ‘‘Sunkist Salads 
and Desserts.” It describes the many Sunkist uses and 
tells just how to get the full set of genuine Rogers Silver- 
ware, which includes 46 beautiful and useful pieces. 


California Fruit Growers Exchange 
Dept. A-1—139 North Clark Street, Chicago 


Send me the book, “Sunkist Salads and Desserts,” describ 
ing the many Sunkist uses and telling how to get any or all 
of the 46 Sunkist premiums in exchange for Sunkist Orange 


or Lemon wrappers. 


Name 


Street 


City Seer sce State 


Every first class dealer handles Sunkist Oranges and Lemons 


Cromwell 
Pattern 


The place of honor among wedding, gifts is accorded 
1847 ROGERS Bros. Silver Plate. Its reputation insures * 


appreciation ~its quality assures long service. 
Sold with an unqualified guarantee. made possible by the actual test of 
over 65 years. At leading dealers.. Send for illustrated catalogue “C~90" 
INTERNATIONAL SILVER GOMPANY, MERIDEN, CONN. 


Successor to Meriden Britannia: Co. 
NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO . CHICAGO HAMILTON, CANADA 
Ghe Worlds Largest Makers of Sterling Silver and Plate ' 
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Copy of this picture in colors, suitable for framing, minus all advertising, will be sent on receipt of 6 cents in stamps. Address: Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis, Minn., U.S. A. 
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{been pulled down 
’s afternoon. A warm 
it glowed without special F 
nation on all the mess of f 
hat overfurnished the 
ght halowisein the orange- 
its only occupant, and 
the barbarously decora- 
of her Chinese tea gown 
dulous green jade earrings. 
freshly powdered in the 
on of a visitor, gained 
iand softness in the absence 
hadows. 
Bender was curiously 
Her long, able hands 
stantly over little yellow 
cardboard littering her 
, the drawer of which was 
180 that one quick move- 
d sweep all the belettered 
its depths should any- 
Inexpectedly. With an 
pearl hatpin she poked 
es about until to her 
ion their black letters sug- 
word, which she would 
intact to a far corner of 
er; and again the hatpin, 


‘tt ers out of the logomachy 


i 
; d presently discover 
ord, naturally unrelated 
but immediately placed 
tion. If the accident of 
ed their order was re- 
the result transcribed 
uscript in her lap. The 
re adroitly captured, as 
‘tice, and groups quickly 
aragraphs, if paragraphs 
be called. She really 
‘lieved in herself, for she 
aught to put a fictitious 
yhat her group called orig- 
id certainly few authors, 
ppreciated, had been priv- 
ind and use so distinctive 
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ngled off-stage, and the 
tying on her apron, cast eh ( 

Ow asshe hurried down Yack dusliv Caer nantes 
dor to the door. The 


W Squares tumbled dis- [ 


der was With rare uncon- 
rbed in reading thoughtfully the last Futurist Manifesto, her white hand 

rix-turquoise rings playing lightly against her cheek, when Edward Fabyan, 
of the Ultramist, entered the room. 
i was the perfect product of his time, a sketch clever, obvious and incomplete. 
he lacked in fundamental education or culture he had in later life substituted 
r facility the cult of the last word. He despised all acknowledged merit, all 
orm and all beauty for which there was precedent. In his physical make-up 
his character and his mentality; but in his ugliness there was a certain style, 
elastic mouth, which gave the impression of being overfull of teeth, could 
ound to be actually unpleasant as a feature. As he advanced confidently to 
W he looked both aggressive and conceited. 
P at him with puckered brow. “You?” she seemed to question, and lifted 
d to his cold fingers. Yet she had expected him for fully half an hour. 
they played a successful comedy of insincerity, watchful and distrustful 
on all that bordered a committing opinion, but entertained by the game, 
at his watch, he discovered that it was late and got up to go. 
“Way,” he said, “if you have no objection I'll bring a friend with me to-night.” 
of course!”’ she answered. “What is his name?” 
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ing, whimsical smile to 
show he fully recognized 
the absurdity of it, yet as if to as- 
sure her that it was all right. 
“George Washington Smi——”’ 
he began semiapologetically. 
“Uh!” she interrupted. ‘How 
horrible!” 
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ISS CAVIA BENDER, ac- 
Zs cording to the habit of the 
ine eS ; house when preparations for the 
me DO Cay hg ee, cc4 weekly Sunday night party were in 
4 re progress, dined early and inade- 
quately that evening—off a tray, in 
fact, and stillin her kimono. Also 
she dressed more hurriedly than 
usual, for there were still things to 
be done to her manuscript before 
she read it to her intellectually 
emancipated circle—Futurist cur- 
tailments and cryptic touches 
necessary to its complete unintel- 
ligibility. She wondered casually, 
as she swept the garnished studio 
with her critical glance to see if it 
were ready for her guests, what 
George Washington Smith—a lit- 
tle chill ran through her at that 
name—would make of it. A clerk 
at Burbler’s picture store! She 
shivered again and drew an ineffec- 
tual scarf about her, hitching the 
slight shoulder-straps of her dress 
into place and looking sideway into 
a mirror as she gave her imaged hair 
a last careful scrutiny. Although 
it made no slightest change in her 
appearance she pushed and tucked 
it up with deft touches and found 
real pleasure in this, her greatest 
beauty. She was as perfect as she 
could make herself, and in this sat- 
isfactory consciousness she moved 
with an indolent and studied undu- 
lation toward the door to meet the 
first arrivals. 

The guests came in quick suc- 
cession—a queer, esoteric galaxy 
of short-haired women and long- 
haired men—in their various ways 
as self-consciously studied as their 
hostess, fearful lest the light touch 
Ce aw should lessen their importance. 


<a a 


ele re 
way, See yer * 


There was no flippancy or triviality 
LO the drawer, and Miss A Young Man Was Presumably Representing Narcissus 4 


in their greetings, the constraint of 

mutual criticism and suspicion 
cramping any spontaneous intercourse. In the course of the evening those who felt they 
had a contribution to make toward the esthetic uplift of the company got up and 
performed, and by the time Fabyan arrived with “G. W..,”’ as he was familiarly called, 
they had all been sufficiently stultified with furnace heat and cigarette smoke to appear, 
as they sat crowded close to the walls of the room, somewhat relaxed and off guard. 

G. W. had never seen people like these, at this gathering to which Fabyan had brought 
him, and the whole evening was one of a bewildering modernity that both fascinated and 
exalted him. Cavia herself, high priestess of Ultimism, dazzled him completely, he being 
one of those inarticulate, almost British young men who had until now only dreamed the 
personal accomplishment he saw fulfilled in her. 

He had come rather unprepared, for Fabyan, dining with him at the Chit-Chat Club, 
had said little that was descriptive of Cavia, except that she was good looking. The 
versatile young editor had in fact been wholly absorbed telling him all about the new 
drawings he was doing for his own paper, the Ultramist—drawings in the manner of the 
Indo-Persian illuminations of the early fifteenth century—‘‘ Only, of course,”’ he explained, 
“with a tango feeling in them that is quite modern and mouvemente.”” So when they had 
gone on after dinner to Miss Bender’s studio-evening he had little idea of what his 
hostess or her milieu would be like. 


She Was as Perfect as She Could Make Herself 


He had reflected, as the negro elevator boy laid down his 
newspaper and shot them up twelve stories, that after all 
he was not so ingenuously behind the times, and that he 
could at least appear as one of the initiated. Through the 
open door of the apartment he had caught that aviary 
sound of many people talking all at once. Then it died 
suddenly away, and the borrowed maid, having rubbed his 
silk hat the wrong way in an effort to balance both their 
coats and hats on top of many others, with an impersonal 
gesture of being a little ashamed drew aside a curtain. He 
stopped for the fraction of a second to shake down his 
cuffs, pull at his waistcoat front and back and test his hair, 
before trusting himself to the assemblage. 

The studio surprised him a little in spite of his recent 
determination. It was all done in black and white squares 
lighted sparingly with orange, and, in the curiously embar- 
rassing and self-conscious hush that pervaded it, a young 
man was dancing, scantily attired in a pseudo-Greek 
fragment of cheesecloth. He was presumably representing 
Narcissus, as his last leaps into the air seemed to indicate 
that—ravished by the sight of himself in the polished 
floor, or rather in the still pool of a vivid imagination— 
he was at last fortunately dying and turning into a grace- 
fully gesticulating flower. He subsided in flowing lines, with 
his head hanging over the fender to show that the meta- 
morphosis was complete. 

Some one whispered ‘‘Exquisite!’? and some one else 
just breathed “Such interpretative imagination!” both 
remarks being meant for the dancer to hear. He got up, 
looking as foolish as his vanity would permit, and Cavia, 
all the appreciative hostess in every gracious gesture, 
advanced to him, begging: ‘‘Oh, Mr. Swash, won’t you do 
your wonderful Evening Wind on the Pond?” 

Then for the first time G. W. realized Cavia Bender. 
Black and white and orange like her room, she seemed to 
him a great and rare personality, full of originality and 
depth. As she greeted him, with as much of the New York 
smart-set indifference as could filter into Bohemia, he was 
chiefly conscious of her hair, which was of that pinkish- 
orange, crinkly quality the painters love. It was glowing 
and alive, and under it her heavy brows, slightly heavier 
from the judicious use of a dark pencil, met over a long, 
thin and very white nose. She had naturally the caved-in 
figure that with most modern women is an accomplish- 
ment, and it was emphasized by things hanging from 
unexpected places—scarfs and chains of less-than-semi- 
precious stones and a very slender train like a lizard’s tail. 

“So good of you to come!”’ she said in the low voice of 
breeding. ‘I hope you were in time to see Pelleas Swash 
dance. He has such talent—rhythm, you know—so rare!” 

G. W. acknowledged, feeling a blush mounting, that he 
had. 

“T’ve just done a sketch-portrait of Pelleas called Noth- 
ingness that I feel more expressively Ultimistic than any- 
thing else I’ve ever done. I’m going to read it later. Now 
I want you to meet Humdumderum Rab, the Yogi,” she con- 
tinued. “A real breath from the East—very stimulating.” 

He said something banal, while she trailed him round 
the room to be introduced to people before Swash did his 
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Evening Wind on the Pond. Besides the Yogi, solemnly 
rude, he met several Futurist painters, a distinguished 
nature faker, and the woman who wrote Prayer Versus 
Physic. 

In the decent interval allowed for Swash to change 
behind a screen his cheesecloth rag for the squirrel skin 
that seemed necessary for an evening wind, the author of 
Heaven’s Barroom was asked to read some of his still 
unpublished Sonnets From the Eskimo, the manuscript 
of which he had brought with him. 

And then Cavia, having done her social duty, left G. W., 
to greet a late comer—an exponent of the new cordless 
music of the Javanese—and our friend was left to the 
tender mercies of those about him, all of whom were busy 
trying to think of things to say that would be difficult if 
not impossible for the others to understand. 

His eyes admiringly followed Cavia and he thought how 
wonderful she was. She had created a style like nothing 
else. She was brilliant—or so he thought—and all these 
famous people who did things considered her so. With the 
realization of his disadvantage among them came the 
desire, felt for the first time, to do something himself — 
original, daring, modern.. G. W. had always considered 
himself as of the art world, because after a brief career as 
a student in Paris he had for several years sold pictures for 
a Fifth Avenue dealer. But although he had met Matisse 
in Paris and had known Condor in London, he had always 
been an outsider because he had never done anything him- 
self. He had been too modest to attempt to continue paint- 
ing, too confused by the quick-changing fashion in art. 
Just reconciled to Post-Impressionism, lo, it was a thing of 
the past, almost a tradition, a worn-out convention already 
difficult for the Paris dealers to market. Now that he found 
himself socially among the elect of the new school, ambition 
stirred in him again. But what could he do? Everything 
seemed to him to have been done. How had Cavia Bender 
ever happened to think of writing practically without 
words, as he now understood that she did? Why could he 
not think of some new manifestation of modernism himself? 

He was temporarily distracted from the contemplation 
of his own near-fame by a stir about him and the sound of 
chairs being turned in one direction, and he saw that Cavia 
was about to begin reading. Fabyan, with an irritating air 
of ownership, rather ostentatiously cleared a becoming 
standing place where a lamp would shadow her face and 
nimbus her orange hair. Then he joined G. W. in order 
deftly to patronize him. G. W. hated the editor as he 
murmured his moist comments. 

“Difficult for you at first—very subtle—but the com- 
pactness will get you. Never a commonplace—never a 
truism!” 

“Nothingness—a Sketch-Portrait.”’ Cavia began read- 
ing with a delicate sententiousness. 

“Nothing mumbles but bricks are relishing. A dishpail, 
one skylark, fields threatening purple. Lobsters and wind, 
wind and roosters, and red, red wine. Why 
are there not bolsters? And whats the mat- 
ter with the coverlid? The smell of kerosene. 
And everything not. What was a question 
is an answer, and the answer is not impene- 
trating. Floors receding and not again. It is 
warmer and then some, and then some more 
and then notsome. The grasshopper is green. 
What color is infidelity? Let it go!” 

Cavia read these last words with staccato , 
emphasis and with necessary pauses for im-  * 
pressiveness. In the momentary silence fol- 
lowing the contrast between “grasshopper” 
and “‘infidelity’’ a prolonged, nasal, snorting 
sound was distinctly audible to practically 
everybody in the room, and all eyes turned 
in the direction of Humdumderum Rab. In 
church or in a Pullman the sound would have 
been instantly identified as coming from one 
sleeping on his back. A stout lady, with an 
embedded bracelet and kindly prominenteyes, 
whispered, awe-stricken: 

“Hush! I think the Swami is in a trance.” 

“Ves,”’ said an Eastern-looking man next 
to her; “he has eaten nothing for four days. 
Itis the beginning of the seventh stage of 
complete knowledge. I saw it coming. He 
lost consciousness at the very start—at the 
word ‘bricks.’”’ 

“What luck!’”’ ejaculated a Philistine 
named Wigham in a low voice, but the speaker 
was not located and the blasphemy therefore 
ignored. 

Humdumderum Rab must have felt the 
tense interest in the air, for he started slightly 
and his long yellowish eyelids flickered. In 
an instant he understood. From between his 
lavender lips there came asign as from another 
world. 

“The unknown!—the unknowable!” he 
murmured. “The eternal oneness. I have 
grasped it as in a dream!”’ And he closed 
his eyes again, 


But in Any Case it Had to be Remembered 
That This Was a Soul Portrait 


March 


Cavia, quite annoyed by this temporary dir 
interest, took up the thread of her reading whe 
interruption had broken it, indicating by a faint tig) 
of her lips that the continuity of her effect had b 
what marred. There was a general settling doy 
to rapt attention. 

When she stopped there was no noisy demo 
enthusiasm, no vulgar applause, but the grea 
thought. Each guest wished to convey to her t] 
tribute of having been overcome by the profund 
new form of literary expression, to show the rig] 
ciation of her vividly condensed impressions. 
would have voiced his failure to understand, f 
have been an acknowledgment of inferior recepti 
did not have to simulate interest. His une 
psychology accepted without analysis this or 
tribution, this revolt against the time-honored 
literary technique. 

He listened eagerly to the conversation from whe 
had been packed, between a flat black bowl contai 
single white iris and a portiére of orange linen with 
and-white checkerboard pattern running round it 

“Dear old Bender,” said a fat Irishman, who w 
ing lilting in the original Gaelic, “she knows 
cance of the inanimate to express action. I have 
said that the value of the fragmentary is cumulat 

“Tt is not so much that,” said a disciple of Re 
“as her color quality, the juxtaposition of cont 
forces the note in values.” } 

“Yes, but don’t you think that integral formlessi 
its justification? Otherwise # 

G. W. lost what would have been otherwis 
orange curtain suddenly bulged from behind anc 
frightened-looking and apologetic old lady e n 
was Cavia’s mother, Mrs. Adolphus Busey, whe 
marriage, having proved once more the undesi 
confirmed inebriety in the domestic relation, bi 
to live with and keep house for her talented 
She now appeared for the first time that evenin 
significant signs to Cavia to indicate that her 
conjunction with those of the cook-maid, had bee 
to a timely conclusion long since heralded by 
smell of cooking. Cavia patted her with great k 
theshoulder and smiled down at her with the con 
of the artistic for the practical. Pleased by | 
ter’s gentle approval, the old lady turned to lea 
to the dining room—wagging her tail, so to s 
satisfaction—and disappeared again behind th 
draperies. 

At supper, served in a small adjoining roon 
white, there reigned a cacophony of voices piteht 
key, the clatter of forks on plates and bottles 
But it was not gay and there was little laughter. 
no humor in these groups, or they could not ha 
and the outsider, if present, had to take them é 
as the i 
took ther 
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w to go into trances and all that. But he hasn’t 
e to teach me to go without food yet. He’s what 
a Tantrum, I understand. He’s already shown 
to simulate sleep and yet be perfectly conscious.” 
uldn’t think that would be so hard,” said G. W. 
lt that way very often myself.” 

but this is quite different,” she continued. sao 
th, you have to be very spiritual and abstract, and 
1 begin to absorb.” 


ist get home early. I have to absorb again to-night 
go to bed. Good night.” She waddled away 
ould hear her throwing off: “Delightful evening! 
lal! Such a good mind!” 

was by this time conscious that his own power to 
ad been neglected, and so he crowded in to the 
hibiting an appetite wholly inconsistent with the 
. of Shiva, 

he guests drifted away by twos and threes, Pelleas 
»king, even to G. W.’s converted vision, singularly 


sound alike to me—same people in different clothes, same 
love story, same old human problems. But worst of all, 
everlastingly the same words, just like the dinners one 
goes to in the spring—same saddle of lamb, same peas, same 
asparagus, same early-in-the-season strawberry ice cream, 
just different cooks, all taught in the same school, all 
catering to the same proper-minded taste. I couldn’t bear 
to write like that. If I wanted to describe, for instance, a 
plumpish but virginal young girl getting up to sing a song 
of Debussy’s in a hot room to a crowd of people, I couldn’t 
just begin: ‘She felt Reginald’s eyes upon her, burning 
through the fashionable throng that, hemming her in as 
she moved quivering to the piano, seemed to weigh down 


her soul.’ It wouldn’t seem to me like that, would it to 
you?” 
He said: ‘No, of course it wouldn’t—certainly not!” 


“To me,” she enlarged, “it would all be in one word, the 
right word, exactly right. But I should have to find it, 


and to find it just steep myself in the atmosphere of that 
room, use all my senses at once, see that girl in yellow, hear 
Reginald’s smothered sigh, smell the oxygenless music 
room, feel the crush, and so on. And then suddenly the 
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had seen it done in Europe and had laughed—but before 
he went he stooped and awkwardly, reverentially, kissed 
her hand. Then in confusion he fled. 

The borrowed maid had returned to the neighboring 
apartment. The hot and weary cook had gone to bed. 
Only Mrs. Busey remained active, putting out the lights, 
pushing back furniture into a semblance of its original 
order. Cavia’s salon was over. 


iI 


URBLER’S, as everybody knows, occupies a chaste 
and expensive corner on upper Fifth Avenue; but 
Burbler himself, as everybody does not know, has been 
dead these fifteen years, and the reserved dark gentleman 
who answers to the name is the elder of the two Epsteins, 
his nephews, who inherited the business from their aunt, 
Mrs. Burbler. Nothing, however, has been changed, and 
the establishment has the same atmosphere of exclusive 
opulence that its founder imparted toit. “TI got it at Bur- 
bler’s” is a shibboleth of the newly rich our country over. 
Never did anyone so successfully codrdinate the two 


ous in his ordinary 
Yet our neophyte : 
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». W. had heard all this said before, somehow 
carried more conviction. Perhaps it was the 
‘it and the way she looked. He loved her poise, 
‘of her formulation. But better still he loved 
ter slender white fingers playing through the 
of her sautoir, and of her long, pale, polished 
ed against the hardness of her pendant as 
ntly on its chain or held it against the tinted 
theek as she sought a word. 
| of course,” he said. “You are quite right; 
about yourself, your own wonderful work. 
elop? How did you find yourself mistress of 
ent, so—so distinctive?” He hesitated. 
» consider; had to forget those little yellow 
Fe 
now,”’ she said unegotistically. “You see, I 
much—almost everything—and it all got to 
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word would come, as if from the accumulation and very 
intensity of my perception—‘banana,’ just ‘banana.’ T 
can’t help feeling sure that any sensitive and high-strung 
artist would follow me. You do, don’t you?” she asked, 
holding him in her expectant smile as she bent a little 
nearer to him. 

“Why, of course I do,”’ he cried enthusiastically. “ Any- 
one would. I mean any—as you say—sensitive person 
would. I got it right away. By Jove, you are wonderful, 
Miss Bender!” 

Noting her effect with satisfaction, she continued: 
“Naturally my point of view, being unrelated to that of 
any school, seems to challenge the most cruel criticism 
and misunderstanding; and some of the unimaginative, 
narrow, stupid people we were just talking about i 

She stopped, reconsidering the advisability of telling 
him what they said. “But this must all bore you, and I 
want to hear about you—your own ideals and aspirations.” 

She stood up now, grown restless. She shrugged a little 
wearily, and made some telling upward motions with her 
arms that suggested the hopelessness of being misunder- 
stood, and that at the same time left her hands whiter. He 
felt at once poignantly the cruelty of her detraction. He 
would be her knight, and this in spite of the fact that she 
had already forgotten about his ideals and aspirations and 
had wandered away to the mantelpiece. “TI think I must 
be tired,” she said with a little pathetic cadence in her 
voice. And she was tired—tired of him. 

She had him where she had meant him to be. Not that 
she wanted him anywhere especially, but that worthless as 
he was to her she could not resist that dictate of feminine 
habit that made even the superfluous male somehow 
desirable. Seeing in his eyes her conquest complete she 
wanted no more of him for the time being. An impulse 
came to him. He had never done such a thing before—he 


functions of art critic and art merchant without impairing 
either his reputation or his 
bank account. But Burbler 
did it,and after having prop- 
erly educated his prospec- 
tive victim until the latter 
believed implicitly in his 
own ability to distinguish a 
restoration from an original, 
he would let him purchase 
an Old Master or two at an 
otherwise prohibitive price; 
or, better, accept a commis- 
sion to find him something 
unusual on his annual trip 
to Italy or Holland. 

Nobody ever went astray 
at Burbler’s, running after 
strange, new artistic gods. 
He would sell you, some- 
what regretfully, a Rubens, 
a Rembrandt, a Corot or a 
Constable, but he classed 
all the moderns, including 
Monet, as quacks and 
mountebanks and would 
have none of them. In a 
word, Burbler stood on the 
impregnable rock of tradi- 
tion, and made money when 
nobody else could, by the 
simple artifice of encourag- 
ing you to ride and then 
selling you the horse. 

Everything he sold was 
guaranteed, but there was 
no need of a guarantee, for 
nothing out of Burbler’s 
could have been aught but 
genuine. One glance at the 
window was enough to sat- 
isfy the passer-by of the in- 

tegrity of the proprietor and the exclusive character of his 
wares. A heavy green-velvet curtain, the background fora 
single masterpiece, brilliantly illuminated by a row of con- 
cealed electric lights, was allonesaw. Sometimes a precious 
vase, a bit of jade, added—like the patch on the cheek of a 
grande dame—a note of contrast; but as a rule there was 
only asingle masterpiece—alwaysa masterpiece and almost 
priceless. 

Inside were the inner and the outer galleries, the folios 
of water colors and the framing department. Everything _ 
was choice and absolutely sound according to the canons 
of mid-Victorian taste. There was no lure, no barker. 
Those who came to Burbler’s came because they wished to 
buy and insisted on buying. Louie Epstein, acting the 
part of the deceased Burbler, was the personification of 
indifference. He came out of the remote rear only when 
Burbler was specifically insisted upon. To coin a phrase, 
“he wore a faraway look.” His whole attitude was at first 
discouraging. Later, after the visitor had properly identi- 
fied himself, he would lead the way in an awe-struck man- 
ner to the Holy of Holies, and with an air of delicate 
bereavement draw aside the curtain that concealed the 
Hoppner or the Gainsborough from the vulgar view. 

Abie Epstein, the younger brother, ran the gallery in 
Paris and bought the pictures. The only other members 
of the New York staff were the young lady who kept the 
books, attended to the correspondence, and exhibited the 
water colors and etchings; four pale-faced, long-haired 
salesmen, and the young man who stood by the door in 
a cut-away coat and exhibited the pictures to those who 
did not demand the deceased Mr. Burbler. His task 
required discretion, tact and some knowledge of art. The 
young man was G. W. 

Up to the time of his visit to Cavia’s studio G. W. had 
taken himself and his occupation wholly seriously. Not that 
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he intended by any means to remain a picture salesman 
permanently, but the unexpected collapse of the securities 
in which his small patrimony was invested had compelled 
the giving up of his studies in Paris in the middle of his 
first winter and demanded a more practical application to 
the pursuit of art. The abrupt transition from the flam- 
boyant glories of the pleine aire cult to the sober and 
conventional treatment of the older schools, as exhibited 
at Burbler’s, had at first confused and unsettled him. 
Gradually he had imbibed what he supposed to be the 
point of view of the Epsteins, his employers, and after 
a year or two he out-Burbled the departed Burbler in his 
adherence to conventionality. Not particularly original, 
although entirely sincere, he accepted what he regarded as 
the judgment of those who knew, and came to disdain 
anything *that seemed to smack of originality. Louie 
Epstein treated him like a dog and regarded him as a jewel 
without price. As a salesman for Burbler’s, G. W. could 
not have been duplicated. 

And then accidentally he had met Fabyan, the editor 
and connoisseur, and had entered upon another phase of 
his artistic career. The old dormant creative desire, so 
long suffocated and smothered in the depressing atmosphere 
of the Fifth Avenue gallery, stirred and quickened. The 
almost forgotten days in Paris, the days he had steeled 
himself to forget, rushed back upon his memory, rainbow- 
hued, ecstatic. Over his cocktail at the Chit-Chat Club 
the old art slang of the Quartier flowed as trippingly from 
his tongue as it had over the iron tables of the Boule Miche. 

The soil of his nature was ready for the rain—almost 
any rain after the drought of Burbler’s—and he had 
sucked up the heavy-laden atmosphere surrounding 
Cavia like a sponge. He had raised his head like a 
wilted and exceedingly modest violet, ashamed of hav- 
ing wilted and ashamed of being a violet. He knew 
that he had no place in her wild garden of exotics, in 
the midst of whichsheroseslenderly, a pale flower exud- 
ing a strange, unearthly perfume. He had dreamed 
of her all night long as he tossed on his wire mattress 
on the fourth floor rear of his boarding house on West 
Forty-eighth Street—sometimes as an oval-faced 
madonna, sometimes as a wistful medieval princess 
with long twisted braids of rouge-orange hair, and 
sometimes as the Byzantine Theodora, her breasts 
and arms covered with uncouth, bizarre mosaic orna- 
ments. Through the rear window had floated the 
odors of Araby and the Orient, peacocks strutted 
among palm trees, temple bells jangled harshly, and 
the distant reflection from Broadway upon the ceiling 
turned it into a moonlit pool upon which she floated 
like a lily—serene, alluring, mysterious. 

He arose limp and exhausted and still in his dream. 
The sounds and smells of Fifth Avenue seemed dim 
and different. Even the sunlight had a violet tinge. 
He felt a new sensitiveness of impression, a capacity 
for emotion that was new to him. He perceived a 
sort of ultimate significance in things he had regarded 
commonplace before. He almost wept at the sight 
of an Armenian selling hokey-pokey. But with it all 
there was a feeling of strength, almost of boldness to 
dare and to do. 

He was ten minutes late at Burbler’s, and entered 
with a detached expression, not at all lost on Miss Julie 
Tytton, the practical young lady who shared with him 
the higher duties of the gallery. She was a pretty, 
businesslike girl of the New England type, with a 
quick tongue and big dark-brown eyes, almost black, that 
could gleam with fun or flash, if aroused, like rapid-fire 
guns. She knew G. W. like a book, liked him very much, 
and admired both his modesty and the undeniable artistic 
talent which she saw that he possessed. 

It may be stated without injustice or fear of misinter- 
pretation that she regarded G. W. to a certain degree as 
belonging to her. And he was, or at least had been, unde- 
niably interested in Julie. But as he entered Burbler’s that 
morning and saw her blue-black head with its straight 
white part and hair smoothly drawn back bent over the 
correspondence, he realized the real lack of intellectual 
sympathy between them, her utter imperviousness to 
artistic appreciation, and his own spiritual superiority. 
Julie was a clerk, a clodhopper, and she would never be 
anything else; while he—he already heard the trumpet of 
creative inspiration. Poor Julie! He felt some compunc- 
tion about her, for he had made her the recipient of his 
every thought—almost—and had taken her to the movies 
with the utmost regularity. Poor Julie, in the act of 
indorsing ‘‘ Received payment, Arthur Burbler, per J. T.” 
at the foot of a bill for $68,000, made out to a well-known 
St. Louis dry-goods merchant, noted the vagueness with 
which G. W. hung up his hat in the easel closet. 

“Good morning, G. W.,” she said crisply. ‘Tired?” 

‘*Good morning, Julie,’ he answered in a tone of slight 
self-consciousness. “Oh, no! I’m not tired. I suppose 
I’ve been thinking.” 

“T thought you were out with Fabyan last night,” 
replied Julie with a delicate sarcasm entirely lost on G. W. 

“Yes,” he said, seating himself inarticulately in a black- 
walnut chair of Jacobean design. “‘I was. He took me to 


“T’ll Go,’’ 
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Miss Bender’s studio. It was really—er—inspiring. I met 
a lot of interesting people—real people, you know; people 
that have done things—writers, painters, musicians, regu- 
lar geniuses most of them.” 

“How exciting!” Julie folded the bill and placed it 
neatly in its envelope. 

G. W. passed his hand across his forehead and gazed 
vacantly in the direction of the street. The green-velvet 
curtain behind the masterpiece in the window blocked his 
vision. An overwhelming conviction came over him that 
his life was just like that, smothered by the heavy con- 
ventionality of this commercial establishment in which he 
was imprisoned. 

“You know,” 
leaving Burbler’s 

Julie glanced at him in amazement. 

“But you're getting fifty a week!’’ she exclaimed. 

His scorn was magnificent. 

“Yes,” he retorted in suppressed fury; “I’m selling 
Epstein my immortal soul for fifty dollars a week!”’ 

Julie with difficulty swallowed her astonishment. This 
was a new G. W., one the existence of which she had not 
suspected. She wondered if he could have drunk some- 
thing queer at the Bender woman’s. He looked excited. 

“Anything else in view?” 

He turned on her impatiently. “I want to be free!”’ he 
cried. ‘Throw off my shackles! Get rid of all this dollar 
business. I want intellectual sympathy and opportunity 


he remarked casually, “I’m thinking of 
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for self-expression.” 


“Well, can’t you do all that and keep your job too?” 
asked Julie. 

“Here?” he challenged scornfully, casting a blighting 
glance round the darkened gallery. He dropped his head 
dramatically on his hands. 

Julie was worried. 

“Why don’t you ask Epstein for a vacation?”’ she asked 
soothingly. 

“Oh,” he groaned; “that isn’t what I want!” 

“Well, what is it you want?” she persisted. 

“T don’t know! I don’t know!” he groaned. ‘‘The 
desire of the moth for the star,’ I suppose!’’ he added half 
unconsciously. 

And then bitterly she knew and understood. 

The arrival of Mr. Louie Epstein at this juncture gave 
Julie a not unwelcome opportunity to collect herself. 
G. W. was gone, moonstruck on some other girl—Cavia 
Bender probably. Julie had seen her occasionally at 
Burbler’s, knew all about her, and frequently parodied her 
ravings for the amusement of the other girls at luncheon. 
But Julie also realized that the Bender woman was beauti- 
ful, and evidently she had G. W. hypnotized. Her own 
course was plain. 

“T suppose it is dreadfully dull here!’’ she remarked 
after Epstein had taken the checks that had come in the 
mail and disappeared behind the rear gallery. “‘ You ought 
to go out more with the kind of people you met last night. 
It must have been quite wonderful.” 

G. W. expanded to her sympathy. 

“Tt was wonderful!’ he sighed responsively. “‘Do you 
know, Miss Bender has an extraordinary genius! I didn’t 
get on to that word-painting of hers at first, but at the end 
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T felt all its virility and suggestiveness. Think of th 
tic conviction, the courage, it takes frankly to d 
whole system of written and spoken language a 
on a fundamental misconception and start all ove 
1s primordial, gigantic, elemental!” 

“She is a very remarkable woman and she me 
most unusual circle,’ agreed Julie. ‘‘It must be: 
to know them. I’ve never even met a person li] 

“Tt’s a tremendous stimulus,” asserted G. 
feeling himself to belong to the penumbra of thi 
constellation. 

“T don’t suppose you could take me—some ti 
arded Julie innocently. ‘Just as a sort of spe 

G. W. visibly quailed. Julie in that pow 
genius would have short-circuited every wire. 

“T_T don’t know,” he stammered. “‘They a 
sensitive to atmosphere. Later on, perhaps — 

And from his expression Julie knew that she 
the high-priestess of Ultimism, swam on diffe 
lectual levels for G. W. i 

“You see their point of view is so récheraaa 
G. W. with a slight effort at conciliation. “Th 
that a thing has always been regarded as so 
accepted as any reason that it is so at all. In 
it’s more apt to be taken as a reason that it isn’ 
course is the true scientific spirit. In Nature, 
electricity has changed our entire conception 
forces. And the discovery of radioactivity ha: 
TI believe, the entire—er—application of elec 
precisely the same way with the intellectua 
latent powers of the soul force, the contre 
over body and all matter, the theory of 
give us an entirely new set of values. T 
dumderum Rab, for instance A 

“Who?” ejactlated Julie. 

“Humdumderum Rab, the great Yogi, y 
went on G. W., absorbed in his vision of the 
“T met him last night. He’s a most ext 
intellectual force. He’s so reduced his bod} 
jection that he eats practically nothing, an 
no sleep—that is,’ he added doubtfully, re 
sonorous trumpetings of the philosophe 
preceding evening, “‘not regular sleep. 
of the time in a trance, during which his mit 
ternaturally clear—clairvoyant, you knows 
his body.” 

“Oh, yes,’ 
body.” 

“Bxactly,” said G. W., rather disappoin 
unexpected knowledge of the occult, and h 
had properly interpreted Humdumderum’ 
‘“‘T mention the Yogi merely by way of ill 
he continued, “‘for my own interests are, 0! 
the domain of art rather than of philosophy 
precisely the same way there. We have n 
beyond the end of our noses; or if we have 
with an inspiration, looking toward the w 
vision has been blocked by the green ¢ 
ventionality. 

“Take literature, for instance. We go 
Shakspere and Dickens and Scott and al 
dead ones without even asking if they ar 
proper medium of expression. That’s 
Bender is so wonderful. She says the theo 
established form of words must convey 
ular idea is ridiculous. We think so be 
beentaughtso. It’sjustlike painting. Everybe 
that shadows must be black until Monet disco 
they were blue. We were all looking through 
mothers’ spectacles. But the true artist is an! 
a critic, and he must look at life through his ow 
doesn’t accept anything because somebody el 
so. He asks himself what the thing really s 
him—and paints it or writes it as he sees or heai 
the artist becomes an individual and not a mere] 
camera. Of course it takes courage.” He pause 

“Tt takes genius,’’ supplemented Julie. 

“Yes, genius!’’ he agreed exaltedly. 

She listened half amused, half in admiration 
never regarded G. W. as a mute, inglorious } 
the contrary, she had put him down as a practi¢ 
forward, clean young American, with simple 
some tastes and some genuine artistic talent. 
somewhat deficient in humor Julie felt that she 
for two. His other deficiency was, or at least 
been, his lack of self-confidence. G. W. had 2 
what the people in her town had called diffidet 
not exactly an easy mark, to describe him as m' 
tive was a euphemism. Almost anybody cot 
him of almost anything. When she wanted to, 
twist him round her little finger, but unfort 
realized that just now somebody else had bee! 
twisting. 

It was no time to match her strength agains 
strength of Cavia Bender. Besides, here wa 
G. W. shouting from the housetops that he pw 
Rab’s assistance, to be a free man, a worn 

(Continued on Page 28) 
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ailes to the east his domain begins; 
piiles to the west it ends. From the 

ndow of his high-set office sometimes 
} its beginning and its ending. The 
zomes down from the north is sharp 
iful, and it blows away the engine smoke that 
| the black-breasted yards by day and by night 

the yardmaster the big and distant round- 
eat the eastern gate of his domain, the other at 
1. Between them—the funnel through which 
jof one of the busiest railroads of the world is 
srule is undisputed. Master of the yard is he; 
aastery in which he takes no little pride. 

ewitt, one of the ten or twelve largest railroad 
merica—which means, of course, one of the 
te world. From the east it is receiving cars and 
n Boston and all the rest of New England, from 
‘from Philadelphia and the anthracite districts 
ania. Into its western gate comes traffic from 
 freight-making section we have ever known— 
coal from Pennsylvania and West Virginia, fast 
slow from Chicago, Kansas City, St. Paul— 
‘e-producing centers through to the west coast; 
ands and thousands of carloads of it—grain to 
igry peoples of distant continents; grain, until 
yardmaster begins to wonder where they can 
iad where there can be enough people to eat it! 
\l traffic, both east and west, and it requires a 
vhandle it. And so this yardmaster’s domain, 
a very scant five miles in length, has one 
{ sixty-four miles in main tracks and sidings. 
ss placed end to end would make a single- 
d from New York to Lancaster, Pennsylvania, 
ago to Oshkosh, Wisconsin. Forty switching 
‘mployed in the service of the yard. There are 
line divisions of sizable 
‘raging from one hundred 
one hundred and sixty 
th that cannot boast an 
if forty locomotives, in- 
ht and passenger. The 
‘loys from three hundred 
red men, and these—as 
-Tepresent a large part 
t . 
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They can be compared 
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ce handling great quan- 
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transportation to a 
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€ a new general yard- 
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and go with him to the tower that guards the western gate 
of his domain. A long train is clanking past. It has come 
through from Suspension Bridge, still one of the great freight 
hubs of America and one hundred and fifty miles to the 
west. It has eighty-eight cars, carrying some twenty-three 
hundred tons of freight, and itis pulled by a big Schenectady 
engine, with the strength of a mastodon and a heartbeat as 
soft as that of awoman. The engine’s number is 3168, and 
that number has been given on the dispatcher’s sheets to 
its train as it made its weary eight-hour journey east from 
the Bridge. 

This is slow freight—called on some roads dead freight, 
to differentiate it the more sharply from the fast freight or 
preference trains. These last have more standing on the 
railroad. They are placed on its working schedules and 
given train numbers, like the passenger trains. 

We are intent on watching the progress of the twenty- 
three hundred tons of cargo that 3168 has safely convoyed 
in from the Canadian border. The big locomotive pulls 
its train, nearly three-quarters of a mile in length, into 
one of the sidings of what the general yardmaster calls his 
advance yard of the east-bound movement. Engine 3168 
quickly uncouples and finds her way to the nearby round- 
house, where she will be rested and cleaned until it comes 
her time to go west again. The train she has just hauled in 
has lost its identity; her engineer and fireman have signed 
off and are washing up for a trip into the nearby city and 
an evening at the theater. 

The conductor does not shake off his responsibility quite 
so easily. Ahead of his train the telegraph wire has borne 
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a “consist” of it, giving its report, car by car, by 
road initial and serial number. On his journey 
east from the Bridge the conductor has made 
up his own report. His first act on arriving at 
Dewitt is to deliver the running slips for the 
cars to the car markers, who walk down the side of the 
train and mark each car with chalk in accordance with 
its slips. Those chalk marks are useful when the classify- 
ing begins. The conductor then takes his report to the 
nearest yardmaster’s office, after which it is his turn to 
inquire whether there is a lively show in town that evening. 

A switch engine removes the caboose from the rear of 
the string of cars and places it on the caboose track, where 
it will wait until its time comes to return to the Bridge. 
And then, in due turn, a powerful switch engine will gather 
up these eighty-eight cars and will make her slow progress 
toward the hump—that artificial hill at which centers the 
yard switching. 


A Yard That Has Two Humps 


HE hump is the heart of the modern railroad yard. 

Dewitt has two humps—one for the eastbound and the 
other for the westbound ‘trafic. By skillful planning both 
have been placed side by side under the bay window of the 
general yardmaster’s office and easily he could throw a 
stone over the farther of the two; for though Dewitt 
represents a maximum of railroad classification, with a 
standing capacity for eleven thousand cars on its one hun- 
dred and sixty-four miles of sidings, its flat location on a 
broad and marshy plain has made it possible to concen- 
trate its workings within short reach of the general yard- 
master’s office. He is passing proud of this, and will tell 
you how well it compares with Collinwood, or Gardenville, 
or Altoona, or Brunswick, or Kansas City; for he has more 
than a casual acquaintance with the 
great freight-traffic hubs of America. 

“Tm a sort of field marshal,” he 
explains to you; “and I’ve got to be 
close to the whole game. Now here 
we are—a sizable yard, as you can 
see for yourself; and yet here at the 
humps we’re as thin as the waist of 
a French chorus girl. Back of us 
here are the two through passenger 
tracks—though they’re not of much 
account at Dewitt. The boys don’t 
turn any more to see the Twentieth 
Century go scootin’ by. 

“In front of us are the works— 
the two humps—an’ between them 
the through tracks for the fast 
freights east and west, leading into 
their own classification yards, for 
what holds true of the slow stuff is 
doubly true of the fast, though we 
haven’t the time allotted us for han- 
dling it. We use the flat switching 
on the fast stuff. But if you want 
to see how the hump has come into 
its own you’ve got to watch it handle 
the slow.” 

As you go across to see the hump 
at close range you ask the general 
yardmaster—his name, by the way, 
is Tom Leonard—how it came into 
use. 

“T’ve been told that it was down 
round’ Baltimore somewhere,” he 
replied. “It seems they had a track 
scale that was set a little higher than 
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the ordinary, and some yardmaster—perhaps it was a 
freight conductor—found that by giving the cars a little 
push they would slide off the scale by themselves. That 
saved sending the switcher over the scale, which is always 
ticklish work.” 

You must not acquire any exaggerated idea of the size of 
the hump. For winter use, when traffic is at its heaviest 
and the cars are most difficult to move, it is raised barely 
ten feet above the level of the rest of the yard. The sum- 
mer hump is even lower. And yet over either a powerful 
ten-drivered switch engine can put a string of a hundred 
cars in something like forty minutes if the cuts are not 
too short or too extraordinarily frequent. When Leonard 
speaks of a cut he means a single division of the cars, 
usually from one to five. 

“We take a hundred cars at a bite,” he tells you. “In 
flat switching ten or twelve is the limit. That’s the reason 
for the hump.”’ He pauses a moment, then adds: ‘That 
yard conductor’s got to be on his job every blessed minute! 
He must know every one of these cars before they come up 
for the cut; he must bear in mind the temperature, the 
direction and the velocity of the wind—all of which have a 
direct bearing on the strength of the kick required to send 
a cut just where it is wanted. The cut must move just far 
enough and just fast enough to couple on to the standing 
cars on the classification tracks without causing damage 
or leaving gaps.” 

You yourself can see the reason for the hump if you will 
stand and for a minute observeit inoperation. A crew, con- 
sisting of a conductor and from a dozen to fifteen brake- 
men, or riders as they are known in the yards, in addition 
to the men in the engine cab and four or five switch tenders, 
does the work. The engine keeps slowly poking its string 
of cars up toward the hump. The conductor, a yardmas- 
ter’s list in hand, makes the uncouplings quickly and easily 
by use of the automatic apparatus that has become uni- 
versal on freight-car equipment within the past dozen years. 
A rider boards the forward end of each cut. 

The men at the switches which lead to the eighteen long 
parallel sidings that lead from the approach or ladder 
track have been furnished with copies of the riders’ lists, 
but the riders take no chances. From their vantage points 
they signal to the switchmen the destination of the cut. 
Their signals must be mute, for much of the work at 
Dewitt is done against the west wind, when a man’s voice 
will hardly carry a hundred feet against it. 


First Aid to Congested Yards 


pee: hands thrust out quickly from the side of the hat, 
then sharply dropped down—the cut is finding a clear 
path to number sixteen track. It is destined for Boston 
and the siding toward which it is bound is called Allston, 
the distributing point for that great metropolitan district 
right round the Hub. Asharp pass with the right hand— 
another cut is rolling into Weehawken. Two sharp thrusts 
of the left hand—the third cut is going into B. & M. Hach 
siding has its distinctive name and a distinguishable rider 
signal to accompany it. 

There is a track for system empties and another for for- 
eign empties, the names given by the men to the rolling 
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stock of the home road and that of its fel- 
lows. There is a track for cripples, as the 
cars that need repairs are called; another 
for coal gondolas, and still another for 
coopers—the empty box cars that are in 
sufficiently good condition to haul grain. 
And when these sidings are filled there will 
be nearly eighteen hundred standard freight 
cars assorted and waiting to move forward 
again. 

Leonard calls your attention to one of 
the niceties of his yard. It is a small gaso- 
line car that runs on its own track from 
the farthest of the siding switches back to 
the crest of the hump. 

“You hear a good deal of talk about 
efficiency,” he says; “‘and sometimes they 
do give us a kink that is worth while. 
That little car brings the riders back in two 
minutes. It’s a quarter of amile to the 
farthest switch up the ladder, and it used 
to take them twenty minutes to foot it 
back.” 

It is a good idea, but not entirely new, 
for there have been yards where switch 
engines have been used for this purpose, 
and another where a trolley car was rigged; 
but the gasoline car is simplest and least 
expensive to operate. 

Forty minutes, and a hundred cars are 
over the hump. It is good switching. 
There is a big yard up in western Pennsyl- 
vania where they throw the switches by 
electric push buttons from a tower set 
over the hump and boast of one hundred and 
thirty-three cars handled in sixty minutes. 
And on the occasion of a memorable test 
in the Oak Island Yard of the Lehigh 
Valley, one hundred and fifty-three cars, 
divided into ninety-six cuts, were once 
classified in forty-two minutes. But the 
Dewitt switching is good, and before you 
realize it the big engine is down in the 
advance yard picking up two or three 
trains that followed 3168 in from the West. 
You look at the classification tracks. 

Three hours of morning work in the yard and the eighteen 
sidings of the eastbound slow yard are filling. Long trains 
are nearly ready—for Sixty-fifth Street and Weehawken, 
which are the road’s great terminals at New York; for 
Allston, Springfield, West Albany, the Boston & Maine— 
trains that will move solidly to those destinations, only 
changing engines, cabooses and crews at intervening divi- 
sion points. 

The general yardmaster’s clerk is already telephoning 
the dispatchers of the divisions that lie through the’ valley 
to the east; the crews are being called and the engines 
made ready for the runs. In a little time cabooses and 
engines will be attached and the classification sidings 
emptied, while more slow freights go pounding their way 
down toward the Atlantic seaboard, each known as before 
by the number of the engine that pulls it. 

There is no sending of several trains at one time, because 
a good dispatcher must avoid bunching trains, just as‘a 
good yardmaster avoids bunching his switch engines. Both 
are bad errors in railroad judgment. So Leonard gives the 
eastbound a train every thirty minutes, the westbound at 
forty-five-minute intervals; for at Dewitt the heavy traffic 
at all seasons of the year is bound toward the seaboard. 
Whole trainloads of empty cars move westward, and this 
means fewer trains and more cars to the train. And the 
classification tracks of the westbound devoted to system 
and foreign empties are far busier. From the first of these, 
cars are dispatched on order—the gondolas to the mines 
and the boxes wherever there happens to be a call for 
them. 

Turn now from the physical side of the yard toits human. 
As a beginning, consider Tom Leonard at Dewitt. He has 
called himself a field marshal of the railroad, and rightly so. 
He is big framed and big minded; and, what is consider- 
ably more important, he has come up through the ranks 
of railroaders. Some thirty-five years ago he was serving 
as a laborer in the old Town House Freight Station of the 
Lake Shore at Toledo. He had strong arms, a clear mind 
and an inborn aptitude for railroading; and he began 
climbing the ladder—from the bottom. He became a car 
recorder, a freight-house foreman, a bill man, a bill clerk, 
an in-freight clerk—eventually master of a small yard. 

From that time forward they gave him bigger yards, 
until finally he came to his big post at Dewitt, an eleven- 
thousand-car yard; and seven yardmasters are under him. 
Nor is his domain exactly bounded by the roundhouses at 
the east and the west gates of Dewitt. They have a way of 
sending for him at times when trouble breaks loose at 
some congested corner of the big system for which he works. 

Tf he will he can tell you of a memorable night up at 
Watertown when they sent in an emergency call for him 
and he went up on the first passenger train. It had been 
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inadequate facilities, but by human incapacity 
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true character of the average boomer. As railroad help he 
is accepted only when the traffic runs at flood tide and no 
better material is in sight. Generally, however, he is a 
pretty costly sort of assistance. 

Railroads to-day have a fairly definite policy of taking 
on or dropping men as the volume of traffic on their lines 
rises and falls. It enables any operating executive quickly 
to trim his cloth when earniags begin to drop and the 
slender margin between income and outgo which gives the 
stockholder his dividend or hopes of a dividend begins to 
narrow. This, however, means a sickening of the heart to 
the employee who is put on part time or cut out of a job— 
a distinct blow to the personnel of the railroad itself. 

This lack of continuity that they must offer to so many of 
their workers is a great weakness in our railroads all the 
way across the land. The yard exemplifies this. It will 
employ many men in winter and comparatively few in 
summer. On the other hand, the track demands many 
workers in summer; few can do much with it through the 
stress of the hard months from November to March. 
Some day some railroad genius is going to arise and develop 
a plan by which the surplus of winter yard workers will 
be used for track maintenance and construction during the 
summer months. There are difficulties, which need not be 
recited here, in getting one class of railroad workers to do 
the work of another class; but the problem is not incapable 
of solution. 

If you want to see the modern railroad worker as a spe- 
cialist you will only have to notice a little more closely the 
riders who make the cuts at Dewitt and all the other big 
yards. They are of a race that seems recently born to meet 
a recently-created necessity. Line brakemen—those ele- 
gant fellows who ride on bright summer days atop of the 
red box cars and excite the eternal envy of the farmers’ 
boys in the fields—do not make good yard brakemen. So 
it has come to pass that a man rarely changes from the one 
service into the other. The yardmasters are suspicious of 
such changes. They are the first to tell you that the riders 
are born to their work and never really trained; for they 
are constantly weeding out men who are incapable—inca- 
pable of the quick physical and mental work necessary in 
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On his return from his first voyage as third mate he went 
up for his second mate’s certificate and passed very handily. 
He expected prompt promotion, but the Old Man knew 
the value of experience in a second mate—also the value 
of years and physical weight; so he told young Matt he 
was entirely too precocious, and that to sail as second mate 
before he was nineteen might tend to swell his ego. Ergo, 
Matt took a voyage to Liverpool and back as third mate 
before the Old Man boosted him. 

For a year he did nicely; then, in a gale off the Orinoco 
River, with the captain too ill to appear on deck, the first 
mate went by the board, leaving the command of the ship 
to young Matt. She was dismasted at the time, but the 
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hump switching. The men who keep on the work—six or 
eight or ten years at the longest—are the pick of their 
fellows, as alert and as capable as picked squads in the 
navy or army. : 


A yard at any of the great terminals along the Atlantic 
or Pacific seaboards is a different problem and quite as 
large a one. For wherever the railroad touches the sea it 
gives, or receives, freight traffic. And if the port be one 
of our great metropolitan cities—such as Boston or New 
York or Seattle or San Francisco—the yard is a veritable 
gateway of the city. It becomes in its larger sense more 
than mere tracks and their control: it becomes in effect 
piers and floats and busy tugs. 

Here is such a yard—at Waverly, just southwest of 
Newark. It is one of the great gateways of metropolitan 
New York—which in this sense includes Hoboken and 
Jersey City and Newark. Waverly is the wrist of a wide- 
spread hand whose fingers touch the commercial side of the 
largest town on the American continent at a dozen differ- 
ent points along the Jersey shore. From two of these 
last—Greenville, just behind the Statue of Liberty, and 
Harsemus Cove, close to the great shell of the nearly 
abandoned passenger station in Jersey City—rail routes 
devoted almost exclusively to freight traffic extend to and 
join at Waverly. And at Waverly sits the man who 
nightly consolidates their traffic before it goes rolling down 
into the South and West. 

His name is Wright and he, too, is master of that which 
he surveys. At four-thirty o’clock in the afternoon the 
various receiving stations of Manhattan and Brooklyn are 
closing their doors against traffic until the coming of 
another day. And at four-thirty Wright takes off his coat, 
knocks the ashes out of his pipe and begins his day’s job, 
which, like that of the morning newspaper man, lasts far 
into the night. 

Back in the Harbor of New York freight-car doors have 
been sealed and smart little tugs have begun to move the 
clumsy car floats toward the ferry bridges at Greenville 
or at Harsemus. There is not much loafing at either of 

(Continued on Page 66) 
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lad brought her into Rio on the stumps, thus attracting 
some little attention to himself from his owners, who paid 
his passage back to Portland by steamer and found a 
second mate’s berth for him in one of their clipper ships 
bound round the Horn. 

Matt was too young to know they had their eyes on him 
for future skipper material and were sending him round 
Cape Horn for the invaluable experience he would encounter 
on such a voyage. All he realized was that he was going 


.round the Horn, as became one of the House of Peasley, 


no member of which would ever regard him as a real sailor 
until he could point to a Cape Horn diploma as evidence 
that he had graduated from the school for amateurs. 
Matt Peasley lacked two months of his twentieth birth- 
day when he stepped onto a San Francisco dock, with a 
highly complimentary discharge in his pocket as second 
mate from the master of the clipper ship—for Matt had 
elected to quit. He had to, in fact, for on the way round 
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the mate had picked on him and called him Sonny and 
Mother’s Darling Boy; and Matt having, in the termi- 
nology of the forecastle, come aboard through the 
hawse pipes, knew himself for a man and a sailor, 
despite the paucity of whiskers on his big, square, boyish 
chin. 

Accordingly he had advised the mate to address him 
only in the line of duty, on which occasions he desired to 
be referred to as Mr. Peasley; and, the mate demurring 
to this program, the customary maritime fracas had 
ensued. Somebody had to quit on arrival at San 
Francisco; and, since Matt was the last to come, he was 
the first to go. On the strength of his two previous 
discharges he shipped as second mate on the bark 
Andrew Welch, for a voyage to Honolulu and back; 
then, his service as second mate being all in, he went 
before the inspectors for his first mate’s ticket and 
was awarded an unlimited license. 

Matt was now past twenty; and, though not fully 
filled out, he was big enough to be a chief kicker any- 
where. Six feet two in his bare feet, two hundred 
and ten pounds in the buff, lean, lithe and supple as a 
panther, the mere sight of his big lumpy shoulders 
would have been sufficient to have quelled an incipi- 
ent mutiny. Nevertheless, graduate that he was of a 
hard, hard school, his face was that of an innocent, 
trusting, good-natured, immature boy, proclaiming him 
exactly what he knew his men called him—a big, over- 
grown kid. He hated himself for his glorious youth. 

“You're pretty much of a child to have an unlimited 
ticket, my son,”’ the supervising inspector informed 
him. ‘However, you’ve had the experience and your 
record is far above the average, so we’re going to issue 
the license; but if you’ll take a bit of advice from an 
old sailor you'll be content to go as second mate for 
a year or two more, until your jowls blacken up a bit 
and you get a trifle thicker in the middle.” 

With the impudence and irreverence of his tender 
years, however, Matt Peasley scorned this well-meant 
advice, notwithstanding the fact that he knew it to be 
sound. By shipping as second mate and remaining in 
the same ship, sooner or later his chance would come. 
The first mate would quit, or be promoted or drowned, 
or get drunk;. and then his shoes would be waiting for 
Matt Peasley, tried and true, and the holder of a first 
mate’s ticket. 

However, there is an old saw to the effect that youth 
must be served, and young Matt desired a helping totally 
disproportionate to his years, if not to his experience, 
hence he elected to ignore the fact that shipmasters are 
wary of chief mates until they have first tried them out as 
second mates and learned their strength and their weak- 
nesses. Being very human, young Matt thought he should 
prove the exception to a fairly hard-and-fast rule. 

He had slept one night on a covered dock and skipped 
three meals before it occurred to him that he had pursued 
the wrong tactics. He was too far from Thomaston, 
Maine, where the majority of sailors have gone to school 
with their captains. Back home there were a dozen mas- 
ters who knew his people, who knew him and his proved 
ability; but out here on the Pacific Coast the skippers 
were nearly all Scandinavians, and Matt had to show them 
something besides his documents. 

He had failed signally to procure a single opportunity 
to demonstrate his fitness for an executive position. After 
abandoning his plan to ship as chief mate he sought a sec- 
ond mate’s berth. Failing to find one, and with each idle 
day making deeper inroads into his scant savings, he had 
at length descended to the ignominy of considering a job 
as third mate. Even that was not forthcoming, and now 
his money was entirely dissipated. 

When a big overgrown kid finds himself penniless three 
thousand miles from a friend and minus three meals in 
succession, the fourth omission of the daily bread is not 
likely to pass without violent protest. Matt was still a 
growing boy, with a growing boy’s appetite; consequently 
on the morning of his second day of fasting he came to the 
conclusion that, with so much of his life before him, a few 
months wasted would, after all, have no material bearing 
on his future; so he accepted a two months’ advance from 
a crimp and shipped aboard the American barkentine 
Retriever as a common A. B.—a most disgraceful action on 
the part of a boy who, since his eighteenth birthday, had 
been used to having old sailors touch their foretop to him 
and address him as ‘‘Mr. Peasley, sir.” 

Matt had been attracted to the barkentine Retriever 
for two very potent reasons—the first was a delicious odor 
of stew emanating from her galley; the second was her 
house flag, a single large, five-pointed blue star on a field 
of white with scarlet trimming. Garnished left and right 
with a golden wreath and below with the word Captain, 
Matt Peasley knew that house flag, in miniature, would 
look exceeding well on the front of a uniform cap; for he 
had now made up his mind to enter one service and stick 
to it until his abilities should receive their inevitable 
reward. To ship as a foremast hand and rise to captain 
would be a proud record; so Matt throttled his pride and 
faced the future with confidence and a stomach quite 
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filled with very good 
beef stew. 

From the cook he 
learned that the 
Retriever carried a 
million feet of lumber; 
thatshe wasowned by 
Cappy Ricks; that 
Cappy Ricks was the 
president of the Blue 
Star Navigation Com- 
pany, and the most 
contemptible old 
scoundrel in all the 
world; that the skip- 
per was a blue-belly 
and a devil and a fine 
man rolled into one; 
that’ the barkentine 
couldsail like a yacht; 
and that presently 
they would up-hook 
and off to Grays Har- 
bor, Washington, 
there to load a cargo 
of fir lumber for Cape 
Town. And would 
Matt mind slipping 
ashore and buying the 
cook a bottle of 
whisky, for which the 
latter would settle 
with him the very 
minute he could get an 
advance out of the 
Old Man? No? Dis- 
gusted, the cook rat- 
tled his pans and 
dismissed Matt as one 
unworthy of further 
confidence. 

Just before the tug 
came alongside to 
snake her outside the 
Heads, the mate came 
aboard with his lee rail 
pretty well under and was indiscreet enough to toss a piece 
of his lip at the Old Man. Five minutes later he was paid off 
and kicked out on the dock, while the cook packed his sea 
bag and tossed it overside after him. The captain came 
abaft the house and bawled for the second mate, who came 
running. Matt noticed this and decided that should the 
Old Man ever bawl for him he would come running too. 

““Mr. Swenson, you have a chief mate’s license, have 
you not?” 

&Viesasiread 

“Very well. You’re the first mate. Go aft. Mr. 
Lindstrom”’—turning to the third mate—“‘you’ve waited 
six months for your chance, and here it is. You’re the 
second mate. Bosun!’’ He was looking straight at Matt 
Peasley as he spoke. Matt did not stir. “Hey, there,’’ the 
skipper roared, ‘“‘you big mountain of meat, step lively!” 

Matt stepped lively. 

“T am not the bosun, sir,” 
angAcebae 

“How dare you contradict me?” the Old Man growled. 
“T tell you, you don’t know what you are yet. You’re an 
American, and the only one, with the exception of myself, 
in the whole damned Scowegian crew. Do you think you 
could get away with a bosun’s job?” 

“T could get away with your job if I had the chance,” 
Matt declared, almost impudently. 

“By the Holy Pink-Toed Prophet, you’re a Native Son! 
Nobody but a Native Son would be that fresh. I suppose 
this is your second voyage, you puling baby?” 

Matt Peasley’s dander was up instantly. 

“T’m sailor enough to know my way alow or aloft in any 
weather, sir,’ he retorted. 

The captain saw his opening and struck. 

“What’s the ringtail?”’ he demanded. 

“Tt’s a studding-s’l on the gaff of a fore-an’-aft sail, sir. 
You haven’t got one on the Retriever, sir.” 

“You're the third mate. I’ll dig up a bosun among the 
Swedes. Grab your duds and go aft; and don’t bring any 
cockroaches with you.” 

“Thank you, sir.” 

“Name?” 

“Mr. Peasley, sir.” 

Since he was no longer an A. B., young Matt concluded 
he might as well accord himself the respect due him as a 
ship’s officer; so he tacked on the Mister, just to show the 
Old Man he knew his place. The master noted that; also, 
the slurring of the sir as only a sailor can slur it. 

“T shouldn’t wonder if you’d do,” he remarked as Matt 
passed him on his way to the forecastle for his dunnage. 

On his way back he earried his bag over his shoulder and 
his framed license in his left hand. Two savages were 
following with his sea chest. 


he explained. ‘“‘I’m just 
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“Well, I do declare!” the skipper cried. “Tf 
berly boy hasn’t got some sort of a ticket! Let1 
Mr. Peasley.’’ And he snatched it out of the thi 
grasp. 

“So you're a first mate of sail. for any ocean 
tonnage, eh?” he said presently. “Are you 
ticket doesn’t belong to your father?” 

“Sir,” declared the exasperated Matt, “I ney 
you for this job of third mate; and if I’ve got to 
your insults to hold it down I don’t want it. 
ticket and I’m fully capable of living up to it.” 

“T’m glad to hear that, Mr. Peasley, because 
not I'll be the first one to find it out—and don’t 
it! I’ll have no marine impostors aboard my shi 
do they ship little boys before the mast, Mr. Pea 

“On the Grand Banks, sir.” 

“T beg your pardon,” said the skipper; “but 
thought you were a Native Son. My father was 
there thirty years ago.’ 

“The Peasleys have all died on the Banks, s 
replied, much mollified. é 

“We'll go down intc my cabin and drink peace 
memory, Mr. Peasley. It isn’t often we skippe 
meet one of our own.” 

It is hard for a Down-Easter, even though he 
lost the speech of his people, not to be partial to 
and Captain Noah Kendall, of the barkentine I 
was all the cook had declared him to be. He seol 
Norsk mates so bitterly while the vessel was t 

cargo at Grays Harbor that both came and asked foi 
time an hour before the vessel sailed. 

However, the Old Man knew they would do t 
they had not he would have discharged them anyhe 
in consequence he had a third mate and a secon 
standing by to fill the gap; and Matt Peasley we 
third mate to first kicker. He thrilled with boyisl 
as the tug came alongside, and for the first time 
he took his. place on the forecastle head to r 
hawser. 

1 

PSYCHOLOGIST would have termed Alden 

an individualist, but his associates in the 
lumber and shipping trade of the Pacific Coast p 
him a character. 

In his youth he had made one voyage round Cé 
as a cabin boy, his subsequent nautical experi 
been confined to the presidency of the Blue Sta: 
tion Company and occasional voyages as a 
passenger. Notwithstanding this apparent lael 
water wisdom, however, his intimate knowledg 
and the men who go down to the sea in them, tog 
his very distinct personality, had conduced to pre 
with a courtesy title in his old age. 

It is more than probable that, had Alden P. F 
a large, commanding person possessed of the di 
average citizen associates with men of his know 
rating, the Street would have called him Capi 
Had he lacked these characteristics, but had, neve 
even a remote resemblance to a retired mariner, 
would have hailed him as Old Cap Ricks; bu 
was what he was—a dapper, precise, shrewd, lov 
old man with mild, paternal blue eyes, a keen 
humor and a Henry Clay collar, which late 
with a silk top hat, had distinguished him on’ 
forty years—it was inevitable that along the Em 
and up California Street he should bear the dist 
appellation of Cappy. In any other line of humar 
he would have been called Pappy—he was that tyf 

Cappy Ricks had so much money, amassed in 
sale lumber and shipping business, that he had 
some very expensive men to take care of it fo: 
owned the majority of the stock of the Ricks Lu 
Logging Company, with sawmills and _ timbe 
California, Oregon and Washington; and his 
had to sell a million feet of lumber daily in or¢ 
pace with the output, while the vessels of the 
Navigation Company, also controlled by Cappy 
it. There were thirty-odd vessels in the Blue 8} 
windjammers and steam schooners; and @ 
registered in the customhouse as managing owne 
one. 

Following that point in his career when t 
fellows on the Street, discovering that he was 2 
sport, had commenced to fraternize with him ar 
Cappy, the Old Man ceased to devote his atten 
details of his business. He was just beginning to 
so he shifted the real work of his multifarious 1 
the capable shoulders of a Mr. Skinner, who fitt 
niche in the business as naturally as the kernel 0 
walnut fits its shell. Mr. Skinner was a mans 
sunny side of middle life, smart, capable, cold- 
little bumptious, and, like the late J. Caesar, am 

No sooner had Cappy commenced to take life 
Skinner commenced to dominate the busine 
tended an efficiency congress and came home W 
tion of newfangled ideas that drove out of the o 
joy and contentment old Cappy Ricks had bee 
installing. He inaugurated card systems ant 


g that drove Cappy to the verge of insanity, 
could never go to the books himself and find 
about his own business. He had to ask Mr. 
ch made Skinner an important individual. 
e passage of five years the general manager was 
ww justice in Cappy’s offices, and had mastered 
o-difficult art of dominating his employer, for 
m seriously disagreed with those he trusted. 
his fighting force for his competitors. 
r, Cappy’s interest in the Blue Star Navigation 
did not wane with the cessation of his activities, 
els were his pets. Ordinarily Mr. Skinner bossed 
sion company as he bossed the lumber business, for 
ivate office was merely headquarters for receiving 
the newspapers, receiving visitors, smoking an 
eon cigar, and having a little nap from three 
iil four, at which hour Cappy laid aside the cares 
_and had two hours of bridge at his club. 
this apparent indifference to business, however, 
wr handled the navigation company with gloves; 
oy dozed in his office, he had a habit of keeping 
en, so to speak, and every little while he would 
ad veto an order of Skinner’s, of which the latter 
» been willing to take an oath Cappy had never 
the matter of engaging new skippers or dis- 
Id ones Mr. Skinner had to be very careful. 
ays declared that any clerk can negotiate suc- 
charter at the going rates in a stiff market, but 
e, in the final analysis, the Genii of the Divi- 
d Cappy knew skippers. He could get more 
; of them with a mere pat on the back and a 
d than could Mr. Skinner, with all his threats, 
d driving. 
, a truce with these details. 
sain day in February Mr. Skinner, coming into 
ks’ office with a cablegram in his hand, found 
er doubled up at his desk 
ig in senile glee. 
-a cablegram 
fan. 
_a good story,’’ Cappy 
. “Let me tell it to you, 
th, dear! I believe this is 
: to kill the boys up on 
enItellthem.’”’ He wiped 
ontrolled his mirth and 
the general manager. 
he said, “did you know 
m back into the harness 
ere up at the Astoria mill? 
‘Skinner. I had to, you 
5 was the last act of my 
‘0 square accounts with 
adner, of the Black Butte 
mpany.” 
mer nodded. He was 
1e feud that existed be- 
vy and Hudner, and the 
wefor. The latter had 
‘Cappy a stenographer 
‘own to spinsterhood in 
-one of those rare stenog- 
‘do half of a man’s think- 
. Cappy always paid a 
ian the top of the market 
‘vice; and, whenever a 
stole one of his favorite 
sooner or later that com- 
for his sins, as the saying 
the nose.” 
Ou were away,” Cappy 
net Hudner at luncheon. 
said, ‘it’s been my experi- 
body gets anything good 
{ without paying for it— 
e the finest stenographer 
So I’m going to make 
fer. SeeifIdon’t!’ Well, 
he laughed at me and 
o as far as I liked; and, 
if my youthful friends 
t, they each bet Hudner 
hat I’d hang his hide on 
shin sixty days. 
nner, youknowme. Any 
ining duck soup you'll 
ne out with a fork; and, 
en the boys showed such 
wbility to trim Hudner I 
+good. I have a letter 
‘to prove it; and to-day 
When we’re all gathered 
id Table, I’m going to 
ter and my reply to the 
udner will have fifty 
4 of hat bills to pay!” 
t you tan his pelt?” 


wy” Mr 


“Easy! While you were away I chartered his steamer 
Chehalis for a load of redwood lumber from Humboldt 
Bay to San Francisco at three dollars and a half a thousand 
feet. Of course you know a boat like the Chehalis, with a 
big pay roll, will break just even on such a low freight 
rate; but, inasmuch as he was going to lay the Chehalis 
up in Oakland Creek, owing to lack of business, when I 
offered him a load of redwood he concluded to take it, just 
to keep the vessel moving and pay expenses. I stipulated 
discharge in San Francisco Bay. 

“Well, sir, when the Chehalis got to our mill, Skinner, 
I ordered them to load her with sinkers—Oh! oh, this will 
be the death of me yet, Skinner! and we gave her poor 
dispatch in loading. Then she had to lay behind the bar 
two days longer before she could cross out; and when she 
got here I ordered her to discharge into the British bark 
Glengarry—and discharging from one vessel into another 
is the slowest work in the world. And Hudner—he’s— 
written—me, Skinner, declaring he’ll never charter a boat 
to me again; says the Chehalis lost two thousand dollars 
on the voyage!” And Cappy went off into a gale of laugh- 
ter and handed Skinner the letter to read. 

For the benefit of the reader, who may desire a closer 
insight into Cappy’s Machiavellian nature, be it known 
that a sinker is a heavy, close-grained, clear redwood 
butt-log, which, if cut in the spring, when the tree is alive 
with sap, is so heavy it will not float in the millpond; hence 
the term sinker. A vessel laden with lumber sawed from 
sinkers, therefore, will carry just fifty per cent of her 
customary cargo; and, unless the freight rate be extremely 
high, she cannot make money. 

“Do you know, Skinner,” Cappy announced presently, 
“T think you’d better hunt up a steady job for me! Dad- 
ding it, boy, I never knew there was so much fun in busi- 
ness until I had practically retired! Really, Skinner, I 
must take more interest in the business.” 


seed. 


Day and Night He Drove Her Into it, With the Retriever Making Steamer Time 
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“Here’s something to sharpen your teeth on, Mr. Ricks,” 
the general manager replied, and presented the cablegram 
he had been holding for five minutes. 

Cappy took it and read, thereby becoming aware, for 
the first time, that he had in his employ an individual by 
the name of Matthew Peasley. 


CAPE TOWN, February 15, 1913. 
Bluestar, San Francisco: 


Captain knifed killed Kru boy argument boat fare. 
Instruct consignees honor my drafts as captain. 
MATTHEW PEASLEY, Mate. 


“The murdering black hound!’”’ Cappy murmured in an 
awed voice. “If he hasn’t gone and killed the best skipper 
I ever had! Poor Kendall! Why, Noah and I were good 
friends, Skinner. Every time the Retriever touched in at 
her home port I always had Noah Kendall up to the club 
for dinner, and we went to the theater together afterward. 
Thank God! It isn’t a week since his life-insurance pre- 
mium fell due and I had the cashier pay it.” 

Cappy sat gazing dejectedly at the carpet. 

“Poor old Cap’n Noah!” he soliloquized aloud. 
“Twenty-five years you sailed under the Blue Star, and in 
all that time there was never an accident due to careless- 
ness; never a time when I had to jack you up and tell you 
to ’tend to business. And, Noah, you could make a suit of 
sails last longer than any man I ever knew; but you did 
have a hell of a temper.” And, having delivered this 
touching eulogy on the late Captain Kendall, Cappy 
roused himself and faced Skinner. 

“TI should say I have got a job on my hands,” he an- 
nounced, “with the finest sailing ship in the fleet down in 
South Africa without a skipper! Skinner, I’ll tell you what 
you do, my boy: You dictate the nicest letter you know 
how to dictate to Noah’s widow, up in Port Townsend. 
Tell her how much we thought of Noah and extend our 

sympathy, and a check for his next 
three months’ salary. Put heron my 
private pension list, Skinner, and 
send her Cap’n Noah’s salary every 
quarter-day as long asshe lives. Tell 
her we'll attend to the collection of 
the life insurance and will bring 
Noah’s body home to Port Townsend 
at ourownexpense. It’s the least we 
can do, Skinner. He was the only 
skipper I ever had who did not, at one 
time or another, manage to embroil 
me in a lawsuit. Who are our con- 
signees at Cape Town?” 

“The Harlow & Benton Company, 
Limited.”’ 

“Cable them for confirmation of 
the mate’s message, and request them 
to have Cap’n Noah’s body em- 
balmed and shipped to Port Town- 
send, Washington, prepaid, deducting 
charges from our invoice.” 

While Skinner was preparing the 
cablegram and dictating a letter for 
Cappy’s signature, Cappy was busy 
at the telephone, conveying the news 
to the secretary of the Merchants’ 
Exchange, to be bulletined on the 
blackboard and read by Cap’n Noah’s 
friends. Next he telephoned to the 
secretary of Harbor Fifteen, Masters’ 
and Pilots’ Association, of which the 
deceased had been a member, and 
later to the marine reporters’ room in 
the Ferry Building. He was deep in 
a study of Matt Peasley’s cablegram 
when Skinner entered with the letter 
to Mrs. Kendall. 

““Captain knifed killed Kru boy 
argument boat fare,’’’ he read aloud. 
“Skinner, what is the cable rate a 
word to Cape Town?” 

» “Ninety-eight cents,’’ responded 
the efficient human machine. 

“Then this garrulous mate has 
squandered four dollars and ninety 
cents unnecessarily. Too windy, 
Skinner. Tells the story in eight 
words. Give me a skipper, Skinner, 
who always has his owners’ interests 
at heart and shows a commendable 
discretion in limiting the depreda- 
tions practiced by the cable company. 
For instance, the man Peasley might 
have omitted the word knifed; also 
the explanatory words, argument 
boat fare, and the word mate. 
Though regretting Noah’s demise 
most keenly, as business men we are 
not cablegramically interested in the 
means employed to accomplish his 
removal. Neither do the causes 
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leading up to the tragedy interest us. The man Peasley 
should merely have said: ‘Captain murdered.’ Also, he 
might have trusted us to realize that when the captain 
dies the first mate takes charge. Heneed not have identified 
himself—the infernal chatterbox!” 

Cappy read the next sentence: 
honor my drafts as captain.” 

“Huh! Harum-ph! He might have said ‘ please,’ Skin- 
ner! Sounds devilishly like an order, the way he puts it. 
Though he is temporarily in command, I challenge his 
right to handle our money until I know more about him. 
Harum-ph! Reading between the lines, Skinner, I see he 
says: ‘If you send a skipper to Cape Town to bring the 
Retriever home, while I’m on the job, you’re crazy.’ Look 
over the vouchers in Cap’n Noah’s last report and let us 
ascertain how long this forceful mate has been in our 
employ.” 

Now the ordinary form of receipt to which a seaman puts 
his signature when signing clear bears on its reverse side a 
series of blank spaces, which the captain must fillin. These 
blanks provide for mention of the date of signing on, date 
of discharge, station held on vessel, and Remarks. On 
none of the vouchers of the Retriever’s last voyage, how- 
ever, did the name of Matthew Peasley appear. 

“Must have shipped in San Francisco just before the 
vessel sailed efor her loading port,’ Cappy announced. 
“Send in a boy.’”’ One of Cappy’s young men was sum- 
moned. ‘Son,’ said Cappy, “you run down like a good 
boy to the office of the Deputy United States Shipping 
Commissioner and tell him Mr. Ricks would like to see 
the duplicate copy of the crew list of the barkentine 
Retriever.” 

When an American vessel clears for a foreign port the 
law requires that her crew shall be signed on before a 
Deputy United States Shipping Commissioner, who fur- 
nishes a certified copy of the crew list to the captain and 
retains a duplicate for his own files. 

The Blue Star youth returned presently with this 
duplicate list, on consulting which, to his unspeakable 
amazement Cappy discovered that Matthew Peasley had 
shipped aboard the Retriever as an able seaman and that 
the first mate was one William Olson—which goes to 
prove that in the heat of passion a skipper will often dis- 
charge a mate on the eve of sailing for a foreign port and 
forget to tell the deputy shipping commissioner anything 
about it. 

“Remarkable!”’ Cappy declared. ‘‘Ree-markable!” 

“Dirty work here!” Mr. Skinner announced. “Captain 
dead and a common A. B. cabling us for authority to draw 
drafts as captain, and posing as first mate. Nigger in the 
woodpile somewhere, Mr. Ricks.”’ 

“T’ll smoke him out in five minutes, Skinner. Ring up 
the local inspectors and inquire whether, by any chance, 
they have ever issued a captain’s license to one Matthew 
Peasley.” 

Skinner obeyed. After a brief wait he was informed 
that the said Peasley had an unlimited license as first mate 
of sail, and was entitled to act as second mate of steam 
vessels up to five hundred tons’ net register. 

“Nothing doing!’’ Cappy piped. (We regret to record 
that, under stress of excitement, Cappy sometimes waxed 
colloquial.) ‘Skinner, when a mate with an unlimited 
license ships before the mast you may be sure there’s a 
reason!” 

“Drunkard!’’ Mr. Skinner suggested. 

“Eggs-actly, Skinner! Good seaman, I dare say, but 
worthless and unreliable in an executive capacity; and I 
can’t trust a ripping fine barkentine like the Retriever 
with that kind of man. I suppose he feels the hankering 
for a spree coming on right now. Skinner, if we gave the 
man Peasley permission to draw drafts he’d paint Cape 
Town red. I feel it in 
my bones.” 

“So do I, sir.” 

“What vessels have we 
in port at this moment, 
Skinner?” 

“McBride is discharg- 
ing the Nokomis at Oak- 
land Long Wharf.” 

“The ideal man 
Cappy smote his desk. 
“T’ve been wanting for 
the past two years to 
promote Mac into a 
larger vessel and pay him 
twenty-five dollars a 
month more. He’s too 
good for a little hooker 
like the Nokomis; and 

he’s got a steady-going 
Norwegian mate who’s 
been with him on the No- 
komis for three years. 
Time to take care of that 
mate. Skinner, I havean 
idea; see that it is carried 
through. McBride’s 


“Tnstruct consignees 


1”? 
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mate shall buy out Mac’s interest in the Nokomis. If he 
hasn’t the money tell him I’ll lend it to him, secured by 
the insurance, provided he and McBride can come to terms. 
See that they do. Tell Mac he’s to have the Retriever, 
and Ill arrange to get Cap’n Noah’s interest for him from 
the estate at a fair figure. Give him expense money and his 
credentials, and tell him to start for Cape Town to-morrow 
night;, and cable the man Peasley to retain charge of the 
vessel at captain’s pay until McBride arrives to relieve him.” 

Mr. Skinner accordingly sent Matt Peasley this cable- 


gram: 
SAN FRANCISCO, February 16, 1913. 


Peasley, Barkentine Retriever, 
Cape Town, South Africa: 
Your meager maritime experience renders request pro- 
hibitive. Retain charge master’s pay pending arrival your 
successor. BLUESTAR. 


Having dispatched that message, signed with the Blue 
Star Navigation Company’s cable address, Mr. Skinner, 
as he thought, had dismissed Matt Peasley from his 
thoughts forever. It would appear, however, that in this 
particular the general manager was counting Mother 
Carey’s chickens before they were hatched. His reference 
to meager maritime experience irritated Matt Peasley 
and was provocative of this reply, received the same day: 

CAPE TOWN, February 16, 1913. 
Bluestar, San Francisco: 

Skipper dying sea foreign port unwritten maritime law 
stipulates mate succeeds. Yankee can sail anything that 
floats. This my chance. Grant it or insure successor’s life. 
Will throw him overboard on arrival. PEASLEY. 


Mr. Skinner, promptly carried this defi to Cappy Ricks. 
“He’s a sea lawyer,” Cappy piped angrily. “The 
scoundrel! The—unmitigated—scoundrel! Cable him 
instantly, Skinner, that if he spends another cent of our 
money in unnecessary cablegrams I'll fire him!” He 
snapped his fingers. ‘‘ Attend to it, Skinner—attend to it.” 
Mr. Skinner attended to it, and the following morning 
he found this reply on his desk when he came down to 


work: 
CAPE TOWN, February 17, 1913. 
Bluestar, San Francisco: 
Holler when you’re hit. Paid for it myself. Am I to 
bring Retriever home? PEASLEY. 


“T dare say he did,’’ Mr. Skinner informed Cappy. 
“He has four months’ wages coming to him at sixty dollars 
a month—and if he didn’t, why, I’ll instruct McBride to 
deduct the charges from his wages when he pays him off.”’ 

“T think your reference to his meager maritime experi- 
ence annoyed him, Skinner. At least, he spends his money 
like a sailor.” 

Cappy had no further comment to make, and the reply 
to this impudent communication was accordingly left to 
Mr. Skinner, who cabled: 

SAN FRANCISCO, February 17, 19138. 
Peasley, Barkentine Retriever, Cape Town: 


No! BLUESTAR. 


“How Dese Ban Suit You for Credentials?’’ 


March | 


“T hope that will settle the upstart,’ Mr 
declared as he rang for a messenger boy. . % 
It did not. Four hours later he received this: — 


CAPE Town, Februa 
Bluestar, San Francisco: 
Why? 


Now, it was a custom with Mr. Skinner, wl 
ordinate laid claim to an inalienable right wh 
Skinner was not willing to concede, to regard 
suspicion that subordinate’s loyalty to the co: 
the subordinate protested Mr. Skinner would 
and if he persisted Mr. Skinner would fire him. 

In all justice to Skinner, therefore, it must b 
that his first impulse with reference to Matt F 
eminently fair. He really desired to give the fi 
warning, to the effect that he was monkeying y 
buzz saw; and he would have given it, too, pr 
ultimatum should not have cost the Blue Star | 
Company ninety-eight cents a word, including the 
Consequently Mr. Skinner, always efficient, andr 
that McBride could, in a pinch, dispense witk 
of a first mate, made answer to the rebel as fo! 


SAN FRANCISCO, February 17, 
Peasley, Barkentine Retriever, Cape Town: | | 
You are hereby discharged. Turn over comman¢ 
mate call consignees for your wages immediately, 
Next he cabled Chris Swenson, the second ma 
ing the latter to take charge of the Retriever 
wages until his successor should arrive. By cons 
copy of the duplicate crew list borrowed from # 
shipping commissioner, Mr. Skinner had ascer 
one Chris Swenson was the second mate. Heal | 
the Harlow & Benton Company, Limited, | 
them to pay off Matt Peasley and, if necessary 
authorities to remove him from the vessel. 
“That fellow is a tough one to handle,” her | 
Cappy Ricks, to whom he showed all the 
“but I guess this will about cut off his wind.’ | 
“A sea lawyer is the curse of the Seven 
declared waspishly. He was very bitter ag 
Peasley, whom he now regarded as an ally of t 
cable company. 2 4 
That afternoon McBride, of the Nokomis, ar 
came to terms, and the captain started for N 
the Overland the same night. From New Yo 
take passage to Liverpool; thence via the A. 
Cape Town. Cappy almost had a bloody swe 
reflected on the expense for provisions and we 
crew during the weeks of idleness while McB: 
the way to join the Retriever. Both he and | 
had decided that nothing could be gained b: 
McBride, who was a little, mild-mannered gentle 
gold eyeglasses, of the potential ducking that 
at the hands of Matt Peasley; for, just befc 
said good-by and star 
train, Cappy and Mr, 
covered that their ap} 
again been upset. 
The following cab 
ceived from Matt Peasl 


into a cocked hat all 
hopes of ridding them 


incubus: Capr Towns 
February 
Bluestar, San Francise 
Swenson fired b 
Second mate Murphy: 
your orders, claiming 
officer; I decline al 
captain en route my su] 
Owner can fire capta 
captain can fire or ¢ 
officer. Besides, I sig 
trip. 


“Well,” said Capp 
you know about tha 
what do you know abot 
clings to us like a barni 
relation—and the wol 
damned sea lawyer 1 
right! We have no 
fire him, Skinner. Ju 
Government which 
such a ridiculous stat 
that to exist! Thinko 
We hire the man Peas 
can’t fire him—and m 
roost in Cap’n Noah 
run up bills on us, anc 
groceries, and draw 
until McBride arrit 
charges him!” 

“Even McBride 
charge him until the 
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lraffic manager was 
ng on his overcoat 
o home one night 
of the factory mes- 
vys handed him a 
mnvelope. Crimson 
‘tush color and the 
envelope indicated 
tom the Old Man’s 


she traffic manager 
m this was what he 


jilroad ticket to 
ood only on the 
ing that night at 
> Pullman berth to 
}ome terse instruc- 
erning business to 
il in Florida for the 
} a short note from 
‘an himself, saying 
affic manager need 
iy back—it was a 
time to go to 
nd three weeks 
d be about right. 
inutes later, when 
Manager was leay- 
story, he saw the 
etting into his li- 
‘he chief turned for 
and, as he made a 
are of farewell to 
timate, an ironic 
d his lips. 

1, it was a long-time policy of the Old Man’s to 
ecutives away abruptly on long absences. If 
went along smoothly without them and the 
ffered no perceptible jar, then he ranked them 
» men and received them back with generous 
asalary; but if they had failed to develop 
junderstudies, or if they carried away in their 
information necessary to the transaction of 
metimes they did not come back at all. 

Man’s plant is one of the largest in the country, 
housands of men and turning out several 
ducts in the machinery line. All the executives 
illy department heads, live in daily expectation 
1e of those crimson Rush orders to go to Florida 
a or Europe. During the last ten years at 
dred men have been hustled away in that 
ne important department head was sent away 
the midst of matters of consequence, and was 
line weeks on a banishment order. “ Going to 
‘ey call it. Another department head was routed 
/ne night and sent away on a train before day- 
‘gone a month. Salaries are forwarded and 
id without a murmur; but those men do not 
vacations unless they have trimmed their 
vance. 

Siberia,” however, is justone of the lengthened 
Old Man throws over this factory. 


n the Old Man’s Business Army 


‘st article of this series the Senior Partner was a 
id a mystery. He had a violent antipathy 
land demanded only results. He watched in 
he found the men he wanted; and then, sud- 
‘ing on them the incentive of one hundred thou- 
hundred thousand dollars a year in profits, he 
fom them extraordinary achievements. He 
die with them unless they fell short of the 
. Then he merely eased them out of partner- 
article the Old Manis quite the opposite. It is 
) observe that men of wholly different types 
Pp huge business undertakings. They take 
“es to the goal, and no single make of man has 
in the earth. 

“an meddles in everything. He is everywhere 
‘time. He glories in detail and governs by 
8. The men cross his path constantly. He 
Salaries, but creates no millionaires except 
Own drawing account is reputed to be two 
sand dollars a year, but the next highest 
to be twenty-five thousand dollars. A few of 
§ are minor stockholders, but the number of 
3 rigidly limited. 

men at this plant told me, in confidence, 
Man was crazy. Other men were more dis- 
ed that he was eccentric. I found men who 
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“I am Going to Give You Five Hundred Merit Marks,’’ Said the Old Man 


worked for him who said he was the limit of cussedness. 
I am going to leave these conclusions to your judgment. 

Since the Old Man begins with boys in their teens, let 
us start here with one. Not long ago one of the uniformed 
factory messenger boys was summoned by the buzzer to 
the chief’s desk. The ideas of the chief are reflected in 
these boys, as in everything else. The boys in blue are 
just ordinary messengers; those in crimson are the Rush 
messengers and always have the right of way. This boy, 
however, was a new messenger and wore blue. 

“Go get me these,’’ said the president, handing the 
youth a memorandum on which was written a notation 
of some plans, like this: Figs. 2968, 6423—and so on. 

The boy went out into the offices, got lost, and was 
rounded up as he was telling somebody that the Old Man 
wanted some figs. 

Now there is a system of espionage in that plant that 
rivals the methods of the European armies; and pretty 
soon that story about the figs got back to the Old Man. 
He sent for the boy—and fired him. 

They say the Old Manis cruel, and perhaps this corrobo- 
rates it; but his viewpoint on this episode is interesting. 
The boy was stupid. It was not his fault he was stupid; 
nevertheless, sheer stupidity could not be tolerated in that 
plant. If stupid boys were allowed to remain there, in 
time there would be stupid men in the factory. This boy 
was not discharged because he tried to get some figs for 
the president, but because he was hopelessly below the 
dead line of native intelligence the Old Man had set for 
that business years and years before. 

In other words, the head of this business is impatient of 
Darwinism, or natural selection. The process is too slow. 
He stands for an arbitrary and forced selection. He has 
an employment department, where the original choice is 
made along finely drawn lines; but sometimes men and 
boys get past this employment office and fail afterward to 
meet the severe tests the Old Man is likely at any moment 
to spring on his employees. 

Walking through the foundry one day, he accosted a 
youth who was working as a helper: 

“How long have you been here?” 

“ight months.” | 

“What is a Bessemer pig?” 

The youth grinned and did not answer. 

“What do we do annealing for?” 

More of the grin and no answer. 

Turning to a foreman, the chief gave the command to 
discharge the boy. 

“If he were the sort we want here in this plant,” he 
added, ‘‘he would have intelligence enough to absorb a 
little information.” 

A favorite diversion of the Old Man’s is to corral a boy 
anywhere in the factory or offices and propound a series of 
interrogations, which he calls his stupidity test: 

“What is a fiddle drill? 

“What is an inside chaser? 
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“We all know what hap- 
pens when a boy loses his tem- 
per; now what happens when 
steel loses its temper? 

“What is a fin? A crab? 
A fish? A crank? 

“What is green sand? 

“What is the difference 
between a male and a female 
thread?” 

It takes a bright boy to 
stick very long and advance 
in this factory, but the dull 
ones retire rapidly. Of course 
not all boys are discharged 
who fail to answer the ques- 
tions. I have given you some 
extreme instances. Usually 
the stupidity test is extended 
to the regular classes in de- 
velopment work carried on 
in the factory. There are va- 
rious kinds of schools within 
the plant for both men and 
boys. The whole establish- 
ment is on a _ civil-service 
basis, so far as promotion is 
concerned; but the shadow of 
the Old Man is a terrifying 
incentive to diligent work and 
gives an extraordinary im- 
petus to curiosity. After a 
sortie from the front office 
there is a general scramble to 
learn things that ought to be 
learned. 

The Old Man has a notion that certain men are adapted 
for certain kinds of work, and unless they show such 
adaptability in an emergency he thinks they ought to be 
in some other line of work. 

“John,’’ he will say, for instance, “‘find the cube root of 
0.01.”’ Or: “Jim, what is the decimal equivalent of 4?” 
Or: “Find the time it will take, under such and such 
conditions, to take a complete cut over a piece of metal in 
a lathe.” 

It is freely whispered that the Old Man cannot solve his 
own problems and that he is a colossal bluffer; in fact, all 
his technical education was self-taught. But, even 
though he cannot solve his own problems, he is able, 
through his bluffing methods, to find the very ablest men 
to solve all the mechanical and sales problems in @ great 
business. If a man is doing work that requires a special 
aptitude for mathematics, the Old Man expects him to 
show it. The office man or the salesman, likewise, must 
show aptitude. 


How Some Men Get Past the Boss 


YOUNG mechanical engineer, on his first day in the 
plant, ran up against the Old Man, who got the poor 
chap in a corner and said to him words something like these: 
“T wish to know how many quarter-inch wires will go 
through a circular aperture six and nine-elevenths inches 
in diameter. Get out your pencil.” 

The young engineer did so, and figured all over many 
sheets of paper without arriving. Then the Old Man put 
another proposition: 

“TI should like to know the loss of heat that would take 
place from a given length of uncovered steam pipe of 
specified size, under given temperature conditions.”’ And 
he set forth the conditions. 

There was nothing doing; so the tyrant sprang one of 
his famous stress calculations. The young engineer by 
this time had lost all his nerve and offered his resignation, 
which was promptly accepted by the Old Man, with an 
intimation that he was doing the man a kindness. 

On the other hand, they tell a story at the factory about 
a certain young engineer who likewise fell into the toils of 
this Bluebeard, but backed him off the stage altogether. 
He exhibited such facility with digits, fractions, decimals, 
curves and angles, and did so many trick calculations and 
mathematical sleight-of-hand stunts, that the Old Man 
added fifty per cent to his salary right at the start. The 
engineer subsequently became chief engineer of the plant. 
Everywhere in that establishment you will run up 
against men who seem abnormally keen and capable. 
They are the men who have got past the Old Man. By 
the time anyone has got past all the tests and rules and 
pitfalls provided by this crafty old president he ought to 
afford prima-facie evidence of competence, Oddly enough, 
there are exceptions. Here and there men are discovered 
who have sneaked past the dead line. 
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One day the Old Man got on a freight elevator and 
ordered the operator to take him to the top floor. At the 
top, intending to be gone only a minute, he said to the 
man: 

“Wait here until I come back.” 

Now in that factory there are more rules than you ever 
dreamed could exist anywhere. There is a rule for every- 
thing conceivable. Whenever the Old Man sees anything 
done wrong he makes a rule as to how it shall be done, and 
if it is ever done wrong again somebody is sure to be in 
great peril: 

Rules are rules, you see, to be obeyed, and orders are 
orders. Still, frequently the Old Man has been known to 
wink at violations of rules—even of rules he himself has 
issued and signed. Indeed, there have been cases where 
men have been promoted for violating orders. This may 
seem strange at first thought; but listen: 

This elevator man was a little old fellow who, somehow 
or other, had been getting past the Old Man for many 
years. He had worked in servile positions and had not 
been caught. He was a faithful little chap, too, and meant 
well. He meant to obey the rules down to the very spirit 
and letter. 

The elevator bell rang almost continuously for half an 
hour, but the car never budged. The Old Man had told it 
to wait there until he came back—and, by Gad, it should 
wait! Orders must be obeyed! 

Finally the boss came back and, after the freight ele- 
vator had taken him down, the usual routine of factory 
traffic was resumed; but somebody subsequently made a 
terrific roar to the president, who thereupon called the 
little old fellow to the front office and fired him. 

“T obeyed your orders,” pleaded the old fellow in 
despair. 

‘Orders may be orders,” retorted the Old Man, “but 
it isn’t safe to intrust them to the keeping of fools!” 


heart of a cantaloupe and soberly re- 

garded the vacant chair on the opposite 
side of the breakfast table. He was thinking of the 
time when his wife would not have trusted a servant 
to pour his morning coffee for him. Once on the 
backward trail, Mr. Gribble’s memory slipped easily 
to the honeymoon period, when there had been no 
servant to trust—the honeymoon, when Addie did 
her own cooking. 

Mr. Gribble recalled the breaded veal cutlets of 
his ely married life and his mouth watered. He 
was a very ordinary person, entirely human; and he 
found it hard to accustom himself to promiscuous 
parsley decorations and pink tissue-paper frills on 
the shank of a lamb chop. Prosperity had brought 
Elmer Gribble nothing he would not have exchanged 
for the simple but solid comforts of his honeymoon 
days—mashed potatoes with brown country gravy, 
for instance. 

Boggs, the butler, entered with stealthy tread and 
noiselessly deposited a covered dish on the table before 
Mr. Gribble. 

“That'll be all,” said the master of the house; and 
Boggs, murmuring deferentially, withdrew to the 
kitchen. 

Mr. Gribble did not like Boggs—never had liked : 
him. 

“He makes me nervous!’”’ was Gribble’s usual 
complaint. “I like my bread with gravy on it, and 
I haven’t got the nerve to eat it with that lantern- 
jawed scarecrow hanging over me and watching every 
bite. Oh, I know he’s right about it! He’s 
always right, and that’s what ails him. Bread and 
gravy may not be used in the best circles; but, con- 
found it, Addie, I was raised on it and I like it! I 
wish you'd fire that fellow!” 

But Boggs remained, Mrs. Gribble insisting that a 
manservant lent tone to the establishment. Mrs. 
Gribble had her own way in most things. Mr. Gribble 
offered futile suggestions, fussed a little and paid the 
pills, this last being the end for which he was created. 

After Boggs had disappeared Mr. Gribble cau- 
tiously lifted one edge of the silver cover and a groan 
escaped him. 

“Another omelet!” said he. ‘‘And I’ve got salesmen 
that I pay less money than Addie pays that infernal cook!” 

Enter Adeline Gribble, almost forty, almost fat, yawn- 
ing lazily into the sleeve of an elaborate dressing sack. A 
lace-and-ribbon boudoir cap did its best to conceal a hastily 
twisted mass of blonde hair, the escaping wisps in strong 
contrast with the darkly penciled brows. The lady, passing 
behind her lord, but by no means her master, bent and 
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There is a favorite tradition told at the plant in con- 
nection with this incident—a sort of dénouement that may 
have been invented just to let the Old Man down easy; or 
it may be absolutely true. At any rate, it is said that when 
the discharged elevator conductor reached home that 
night he found a note from the president’s secretary say- 
ing that he would receive a private pension of forty dollars 
a month for the rest of his life. 

Frankly I doubt whether the Old Man ever rewarded 
stupidity or avoidable incompetence, or mixed philan- 
thropy with his business. He is a disciple of effort, and 
impatiently hews to the theory that all success and every 
livable condition of life must come from striving. So far 
as his own great business is concerned, he seems to have 
demonstrated this. Here in this place men work out their 
own salvation or fall. To his credit must be*placed the 
benefits that have come to many thousands of men 
through the direction he has given to their own efforts. 

Take, for example, the way he hammers home thrift: 

Years ago he issued a rule that every time a man left his 
desk or machine he must turn out his light, even though he 
expected to be back in a minute. The enforcement of this 
rule meant a saving of hundreds of dollars a year in elec- 
tricity. One day a clerk went to another part of the 
building and left his light burning for five minutes. When 
he returned he found the electric bulb gone and a chair 
laid on top of his desk. This chair signal was a device the 
Old Man often used to notify an employee that he was 
suspended. This clerk was laid off, without pay, for two 
days. The effect of this sort of discipline is such that there 
is mighty little electricity wasted. 

He has another rule: that executives must never lock 
certain desk drawers and files. Once an executive neglected 
this rule and was caught that night with a crimson “ Exile 
to Siberia.””. When he returned he had to pay a bill for five 
new locks and for damage to the equipment. 
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*. “T’ve spoiled you, Addie,” said he. 
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“‘Never Mention That Year to Me! I Wouldn’t Work That 
Hard Again for the Best Man On Earth!”’ 


touched her lips to his bald spot. “I thought you'd be 
gone by this time,” said she. “It isn’t a holiday, is it?” 

“ Addie,” said Mr. Gribble suddenly, “do you remem- 
ber the breaded veal cutlets we used to have the first year 
we were married?” 

Mrs. Gribble shuddered and rolled her eyes theatrically. 

“Never mention that year to me!’ she exclaimed. 
“When I think of the hours I put in over that miserable 
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There is a hawk of an office manager always: 
a hawk of anunderstudy. They are productsoft 
himself and they sit on a dais where they can 0 
whole expanse of the general office. There a 
rooms. Even the president is out in the open. 
the office manager draws a salary of ten thous: 
for maintaining a complex and iron disciplin 

All violations of rules are punished, as 
oceasional peremptory suspensions and d 
demerit marks. A clerk was caught on a stai 
tion of a rule that another stairway must be 
was found that the chart of demerit marks did 
for such a crime. The Old Man himself had ru 
alone must specify the number of demerits f 
offenses; so when this case was taken to him 
fifty. This was severe punishment, but theres 
proscribed stairway was shunned. ’ 

One hundred demerit marks bring a warni 
ten of these cards mean dismissal. On the o 
hundred merit marks represent one approval ca 
approvals mean quick promotion. 

This looks like a machine way of develop 
one may well imagine that men of real in 
creative ability might rebel and quit. This, 
happened a good many times. Indeed, years; 
happening so often that the president took 1 
ings. He is quite as anxious to hold his good 
to find them; so he cunningly devised a sys 
designed to let him out of tight places. 
makes a rule there is often a clause which 
“who have license to the contrary.” 

As I got it, the thing happened this way: 

There was a strict rule in the plant pro 
ing—a rule, however, which the Old Man him 
habitually. No rules ever apply to himself 

(Continued on Page 45) 


gas stove, I declare it makes me ill. 
wouldn’t work that hard again fort 
on earth!” 
“You didn’t seem to mind it so mud 
days,” suggested the husband. 
“That was because I wasn’t used to an} 
ter.”’. There were moments when Mrs. 
herself and was frank. ‘I worked likeasla 
you couldn’t afford to hire a girl; but Tt 
minute you got able we had one. A wil 
help her husband when he needs it; b 
his start and can afford a cook and 
“Of course!’ interrupted Mr. Gribble. 
Have I ever refused you anything?” 
“Tt wouldn’t be healthy for you, my 
the lady, leisurely beginning on her ¢ 
She was as soft and dainty and ind 
pered white cat, and Mr. Gribble wa 
with the anxious manner of one who se 
pleasant topic in the air. , 


It was an unfortunateremark. Mrs.Gr 
“I’m not the spoiling kind,” said she 
know it. I might even become very f2 
wouldn’t spoil me.” x 
Mr. Gribble’s head went back between his 
as though he had received a blow. 
“Wor pity’ssake! You haven’t got thai 
your head yet, have you?” 4 
“Tt’s not a fool idea, my dear,” said M 
with calmness. “It’s a very sensible ide 
many a leading woman who hasn’t my nl 
Nothing but my voice kept me off the St 
was a girl. I ruined it squalling ‘Cash! 
+in that wretched department store 
“Oh, don’t say that!” interrupted 
vainly hoping to turn the conversatior 
channels. “Don’t say that! It was th 
me, my dear. Do you remember——" 
“Absolutely ruined it,” continued 
thus proving herself a lady of single idea 
mental processes; ‘‘but now that the me 
come in the voice doesn’t matter. It’s 
the acting. Last night I went to three} 
Isaw that big five-reel feature at the © 
the woman who took the part of the adv 
terrible—simply terrible! If I couldn’t do be 
I’d be ashamed of myself. She didn’t get her 
all—no more expression in her face than the 
of putty! Anne Amber had the other woman 
see for the life of me why they’re always rav 
They say she’s got film charm and screen Mm 
all that sort of thing. Rubbish! She’s got 


"ve said that you’ve said everything! She can’t 
) thin? Why, it’s pitiful to see her! If people like 
7 get big reputations, why can’t 1?” 

Addie, you’re not really taking this thing seri- 
eyou?” Mr. Gribble’s face expressed deep con- 
Why should you want to paint yourself up like a 
‘e Indian and cavort round in front of a camera? 
you got everything you want? A big house and 
and two automobiles and 2 R 
ithing, Elmer,” said Mrs. Gribble, “but a career.” 
veer !”” exploded her husband. ‘What business 
( got with a career? I’m your career!” 
| ribble smiled pityingly. 

lon’t understand,” said she. “A woman has got 

fome aim in life. That’s why so many of ’em join 
2 Clubs and take up suffrage. I’m tired of doing 
ut amusing myself—tired of being idle. Some- 
iseems as if I 


tit’s the case,” 


|Gribble, “vou 


vime you want 
} i? 

i<Iseemyself!’’ 
| said Mr. Grib- 
'’tashard work 
an actress, 


-week,’”’ said 
bble, calmly 
this remark, 
ng over to the 
dio and havea 


n. I’m going 
‘if he can find 
f me.” 
what?” ejac- 
. Gribble. 
fontague is a 
ieuses anum- 
le. Directors 
‘in search of 
” 


a search; but 
‘away from 
aces!” Mr. 
‘tually raised 


Elmer,” said 
‘are you pre- 
xe the respon- 
‘interfering with my development? Are you?” 
tI’m prepared!” said Mr. Gribble. ‘You ain’t 
‘velop into a darned fool if I have anything to 
‘t! My wife—an actress? I won’t stand for it; 
ight just as well hang up your fiddle now—d’ye 


ords followed; and in the end Mrs. Gribble 
alled Heaven to witness a very unhappy woman. 
already witnessed a very unhappy man. 

‘on’t see how you can be so c-c-cruel!”’ sobbed 
ide, snuffling behind her handkerchief. 

) either, Addie,” said her spouse miserably; 
T your own good.” 

wanted to go into this with your c-c-consent,” 
frs. Gribble; “but now you force me to g-g-20 
” 


ble threw up both hands and left the room. He 
defeat when he met it, even though he did not 
ith a bow. 


e Gribbles were at table, though not in the 
om this time. Mr. Gribble had been late for 
his carefully rehearsed excuses were not needed. 
f his household was so filled with important 
+ she could not possibly contain a syllable 
- The news began to spill over the edges as 
» entered the room. 

ettled!” she cried. “I’m to start next Thurs- 


ble tucked his napkin into the front of his 
ad waved Boggs from the room. Then he asked 
1 that opened the floodgates. 

nat?” said he. 

fork, of course—a special two-reel feature for 
Yompany—star part, Elmer! Think of that! 
ontague to-day—oh, my dear, you must meet 
<actly the sort of man you’d like, and so clever! 
g part which exactly fits my personality—the 
jor me. As soon as he saw me he said I was the 
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perfect type—and he was on the verge of giving up hope of 
producing the picture because he hadn’t been able to get 
the woman to look the lead and play it too. The minute 
I walked into his office he knew I was the one he’d been 
hunting for—just as quick as that! I didn’t even have to 
ask him for an engagement—he offered this part to me of 
his own accord. It’s a mining-camp story, with a strong 
heart interest and wonderful opportunities for emotional 
acting; he says no young girl could possibly play it, 
and———”’ 

“Wait! Wait!” Mr. Gribble waved his hands over his 
head. “That’s enough! Now what in Sam Hill is this all 
about, Addie?” 

“Why, I’ve got an engagement.” 

“A job, you mean?” 
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“M-well,”’ said Mr. Gribble slowly, “ maybe there’s more 
to me than appears on the surface.” 


I 


N WEDNESDAY afternoon there was considerable 

bad language at the studio of the Titan Company. 
The name of James Montague, director, came in for 
frequent mention, and Buck Parvin, moving-picture cow- 
puncher, voiced a general sentiment. 

“Talk about your slave drivers!” said he. “Jim Mon- 
tague can play Simon Legree without a make-up—all he 
needs is the bull whip. Last Monday he told me I wouldn’t 
have to show up here to-morrow, and on the strength of that 
I framed up a little trip to the beach and asked my girl to 
go along. Jim waits until to-day and then changes his mind. 


“An engagement!” corrected Mrs. Gribble. “I’m to ‘All members of the company on the job at eight o’clock!’ 
have the star part in the picture.” My girl is kind of haughty and high-spirited, she is. If I 
make a date with her 

Sse asc. I’ve got to keep it or dig 
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“Go Back and Take Those Fluffy Ruffles Off and Dress the Part!’ 


“Good Lord!” groaned Mr. Gribble. “So soon?” 

“Now, Elmer, let’s not go over all that again,” said the 
wife. “It won’t do the least good. My mind is made up.” 

Mr. Gribble sighed and selected a fork—the wrong one. 

“Well,” said he heavily, “if you must, you must; though 
why you want to make yourself ridiculous is more’n I 
know.” 

“I won’t make myself ridiculous, my dear,” said the 
lady; ‘and you needn’t be afraid T’ll disgrace you. I’m 
taking a stage name, of course. Adeline Aldine. Mr. Mon- 
tague thought that would be better than Gribble.” 

“Oh, he did, did he?”” The worm turned sharply at this 
bit of information. “'Too bad about that! I suppose 
you'll still use the name of Gribble when you're having 
things charged at the stores—eh?” This sarcasm was 
war ed. 

“Certainly. Aldine is only a stage name. Don’t be 
silly!” 

“TI hope you told this Montague that you’re a married 
woman.” 

“Why should I tell him anything of my private affairs? 
And, anyway, a big director like Mr. Montague hasn’t 
time for anything but business.” 

“He’d better not have!” growled Mr. Gribble; and his 
wife squealed with delight. 

“Why, Elmer, would you really be jealous of him?” she 
cried. 

Mr. Gribble ceased investigating his shrimp cocktail and 
spoke with feeling. 

“T’m jealous of anything that takes you away from me,”’ 
said he. ‘I’m jealous of this crazy notion of yours, Addie; 
but, since you’ve set your heart onitand you’re determined 
to try it, I won’t stand in your way. You'll have to have 
your fling at it and then you'll find that your home is a 
pretty good place after all’ Go ahead, Addie; but don’t 
expect me to wish you luck!” 

“You're a darling!” said Mrs. Gribble, blowing him a 
kiss. ‘I’ve always said there never was a man just like 
you, Elmer!” 
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up a better alibi than 
I’ve had yet. I don’t 
reckon she’ll stand for 
this. Think I could sue 
Jim for alienatin’ her 
affections, Ben?’’ 

Ben Leslie, the prop- 
erty man, was not in- 
formed on the legal 
point; but he was pos- 
itive about some other 
points, which he men- 
tioned. 

“Something has hap- 
pened to Jim’s sched- 
ule,” said he; “but I 
don’t know what it is. 
He expected to loaf 
Thursday and Friday; 
but this morning he 
handed mea long list of 
junk that he wants first 
thing to-morrow morn- 
ing—a kitchen set, ared- 
hot stove, and a dishpan 
full of pancake batter. 
He says the hotter the 
stove, the better. Now 
what do you know about 
that?” 

“Not a thing,” said 
Buck, “except that he 
won’t need it if this 
weather holds. Those 
pancakes will just natu- 
rally fry inthe sun. But 
it seems to me I heard 
this next pictufe was 
going to be a costume 
affair,”’ 

“It is,” said Ben—“ shirts of mail, tin helmets, and all 
that sort of stuff. I can’t figure why Jim wants a mop, a 
scrubbing brush, a washtub and boiler, laundry soap and 
arubbing board. Oh, yes—and some dirty clothes.” 

“Huh!” said Buck. “Jim must be going to stage the 
beginnin’ of some of our best families! T got a lot of dirty 
clothes up to my room. If this scenario calls for a sure- 
enough cleanin’, I’ll bring ’em along.” 

“You will not,’ said Ben. “If anybody is going to beat 
the laundry out of some dough, it will be me. Nothing like 
taking advantage of the realism in a moving picture!”’ 

“Yeh,” said Buck; “if they’re goin’ to have pancakes on 
tap here to-morrow, I see where I save lunch money.” 

“You?” chuckled Ben. “You never saved a nickel in 
your life!” 

“TI know it,” said the cow-puncher. “All silver is quick- 
silver to me, and the only stuff that ever slips between my 
fingers any faster is gold. I’m like a friend of mine named 
Billy Williams. Billy used to say he was born without a 
nickel and still had it? Well, so long! I’m goin’ to break 
the news to my girl.” 


III 


Abe arrival of Mrs. Gribble at the studio was some- 
thing of an event. At seven-thirty came an express 
wagon and a solemn-visaged mulatto woman who super- 
intended the unloading of two trunks and three suitcases. 
Ben Leslie, tinkering with an old-fashioned cookstove, 
was the only human in sight at that unearthly hour, and to 
him the mulatto woman appealed: 

“Yere’s Miss Aldine’s stuff. I got to git it unpacked 
right away. Whah do it go?” 

The promptness with which Ben answered the question 
indicated that he had received definite information of some 
sort. He led the way to the smallest, stuffiest dressing 
room in the line and opened the door. It was unoccupied, 
save by two cockroaches, scurrying in agitated circles. 

“Land o’ Goshen!” ejaculated the woman. “Miss 
Addie, she gwine dress in dishyer nasty li’l’ cubby-hole? 
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Why, dey ain’ room to hang her gownds, 
let lone me an’ her! Dis de bes’ ’ecommoda- 
tions y’all got fo’ a leadin’ lady? Common 
folks mus’ have to dress in de street, I 
reckon. Oh, well; show me a broom 
till I sweep up dis trash!’’ 

Promptly at eight o’clock an electric 
coupé drew up at the street door and Mrs. 
Gribble descended, faultlessly attired in a 
blue walking suit, with turban to match. 
Buck Parvin eyed both lady and coupé with 
speculative interest. 

“Walks like a tragedy queen,”’ was his 
comment, ‘‘but drives up to the door in her 
own car.”’ Then, after thought: “It can’t be 
done!”’ 

It became evident that the stranger knew 
her way to Montague’s office and the mys- 
tery deepened. 

““She’s been here before,’’ said Buck. 
“Maybe it’s a society queen wanting to 
see how she looks on a screen. Maybe it’s 
commercial stuff. Ben ought toknow. Vl 
ask him.” 

Mr. Montague nodded approvingly at 
sight of the newest member of his company, 
but wasted little time in idle conversation. 
He was, indeed, all business, and spoke in 
brisk, clipped sentences. 

““Ah, Miss Aldine! Prompt, Isee. Dress- 
ing room eleven, please. The first scene 
shows you as the keeper of a boarding house 
in a mining town—a hard-working woman 
in reduced circumstances. It’s a kitchen 
scene and you are cooking breakfast for the 
men. Change at once, please.” 

“But, Mr. Montague,” protested thelady, 
“don’t you think I should know some- 
thing more about the story—the plot? Or 
how can I do the part justice? You ought to 
tell me i 

“Not necessary at all,’’ interrupted the 
director, bending over a typewritten docu- 
ment. ‘‘I never allow my actors to read the 
script. It only confuses ’em and they get 
their ideas mixed with mine. I will outline i 
each scene as we come to it—explain the f° Fa 
business and rehearse the action. The first : 
thing you must learn is to do exactly as 
you are told. No questions. No objections. 
Implicit and immediate obedience. Oh, 
Jennings! Show Miss Aldine to her dress- 
ing room. And remember, not too much make-up on the 
face—about as you are, I should say; but dress a boarding- 
house keeper in reduced circumstances. Change quickly, 
please. The stage is waiting for you.” 

rea f= he always—that way?’ asked Mrs. Gribble as she 
meekly followed Montague’s assistant across the stage 
toward the dressing rooms. 

“Huh!” said Jennings. ‘‘He’s mild this morning—for 
him. If you want to hear him cut loose, talk back to him 
or keep him waiting on a scene. He drives a company 
harder than any man in the world; but he gets results. 
Sometimes we do forty scenes a day.” 

After the lady had disappeared Montague strolled out 
on the great stage. The kitchen setting was complete; the 
carpenter was at work on a parlor interior; the stove was 
drawing.well; and Ben Leslie, who made his boast that he 
had never yet been asked to do an impossible thing, was 
mixing an immense quantity of batter in a dishpan, meas- 
uring milk and water with a practiced hand. Buck Parvin 
stood at his elbow offering advice. A stage hand rushed up 
to Montague. 

“What’s this about no diffusers this morning, Mr. 
Montague?” 

“Don’t want ’em,”’ said the director. ‘‘We want all the 
sun we can possibly get. The hotter the better. And 
remember what I told you last night—I’ll murder the man 
_ who laughs.” 

“Yes, sir,’ said the stage hand. 

“Oh, Buck!” called Montague. 

Parvin approached, grinning. 

“Go and borrow Jennings’ dress suit. 
mustache and get a cigarette and cane.” 

“Aw, say!’’ wheedled Buck. “Let me in on this, Jim. 
Who is the beautiful lady?” 

“She thinks she’s an actress; and, so far as you’re con- 
cerned, she is one. Get me? Do exactly what I tell you. 
Don’t burlesque anything and ask no questions.” 

“And you won’t come through?” said Buck. 

“T’ll come through with a right swing if you don’t get 
into that clawhammer.” 

“T don’t know where I’m going,” said Buck cheerfully, 
“or why; but I’m on my way. Giddap!” 

In the meantime, temperament, the eternal feminine, 
and thestern realities of stage life were clashing in an already 
overcrowded dressing room. Budding ambition about to 
burst into bloom alone kept the eternal feminine from tears 
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Put on a black 
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after Mrs. Gribble had squeezed herself 
into her narrow quarters. 

“What a dreadful place!” she cried. 
“Quick, Martha!—my pink house dress 
and boudoir cap. Thestage is waiting!” 

“De stage kin wait, Miss Addie,” said 
the mulatto woman calmly. “It kain’t 
go nowhar ’thout y’all on it, I reckon. Yo’ ’spect 
I’m gwine th’ow yo’ cloze onto yo’ any which- 
away? A actress got to look like quality folks.” 

Followed a period of breathless exertion which 
was interrupted by a knock on the door. 

“Hurry, Miss Aldine! We are waiting on you!” 
j “Coming!’’ cried Mrs. Gribble, frantically 

powdering her nose. ‘‘The cap—quick, Martha! 
That’s the director himself! Just a minute, Mr. 
Montague!” 

The one minute lengthened into seven before a 
pink-silk vision appeared on the stage, aflutter 
with lace and ribbons. Being entirely a woman, 
Mrs. Gribble was prepared to create a sensation. 

And she did; but the sensation was not exactly of the sort 
she had expected. 

Jimmy Montague was standing by the camera, con- 
ferring with Charlie Dupree, the Titan Company’s film 
wizard. Hearing the tap of high-heeled slippers, the 
director whirled in his tracks, and Mrs. Gribble’s concep- 
tion of a boarding-house keeper in reduced circumstances 
smote him in its gorgeous entirety. Montague staggered 
and tore his hair. 


“Not a bit like it!”? he shouted. ‘‘Is that your idea of a 


kitchen slavey, Miss Aldine? You are cooking for twenty | 


miners in Blue Butte, Montana! You don’t own a scrap 
of silk and you’ve never seen a high-heeled slipper in your 
life! Go back and take those fluffy ruffles off and dress the 
part!” 

“T—I’m sorry, 


” 


“T will do the thinking for you!”’ stormed Montague. 
“Go back and put on a gingham dress, a dirty one for 
preference. You haven’t one? Wait a minute!” 

Montague raced across the stage and plunged into the 
wardrobe room, returning immediately with a checkered 
gingham atrocity, known as a Mother Hubbard, and a 
pair of knitted slippers. 

“Take off those corsets,’’ he commanded, “‘and do y>ur 
hair up in a little knob on the back of your neck. It’s 
contrast I’m after, woman—contrast! I want you to make 
yourself just as unattractive as possible, because in the 
second reel we show you in your mansion on Fifth Avenue— 
the butterfly escaped from the chrysalis. As an artist you 
must learn to subordinate everything to art—even your 
personal appearance. It’s contrast I must have! Now 
hurry!” 

Much abashed Mrs. Gribble returned to her dressing 
room, where she wept and explained matters to Martha, 
who was unpacking the suitcases. The faithful servitor 
listened with open mouth and saucer eyes. 

“‘Miss Addie, yo’ ain’ neveh gwine get yo’ picture tooken 
in dis rag?”’ said she. 

“T must! The director says so,” wailed the poor lady. 

“T’d direct him!’’ snapped Martha. ‘Yo’ lemme go 
talk to dat man!” 

This time the wait was a long one; but when the Blue 
Butte boarding-house keeper appeared she was wearing the 
Mother Hubbard and her hair was neatly coiled at the back 
of her neck. Montague surveyed her critically. 


‘said Mrs. Gribble humbly. “I thought 
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“I’m Afraid!’’ Said the Lady. 
“It’s Too Far!”’ 


grudgingly; “‘but you look too ¢ 
tidy. Oh, Langdon!” 
Thescenicartist came from his WO 
“Send a stooge out here with ak 
some black paint,” ordered Mor 
disreputable youth obe 
mons. ‘Slop that dre 
the director. “And yo 
a little dab on her nose 
about it. That hair willy 
He laid violent hands 
coil and shook it this w 
until the loose ends appeared in ¢ 
aureole and one _ braid hung 
lady’s back. 
““That’s more like it,” said 
; surveying her critically. “In 
ng chief thing we Bing for is abs 
to life.” 
While ined $s apprenti 
away with his brush Mrs. @ 
time to look about her. Thes 
ing up with the members of th 
and her heart leaped as she re 
film favorites in the flesh—ha 
La Rue, the leading man; 
Manners, the leading woman 
recognized Buck Parvin, in sf 
almost impenetrable disguis 
dress, mustache and cane. 
These were the real actors, the movie stars; a 
were to appear in her support! Their listless h 
attitude went far to convince her that everyt | 
ing to her was part of the routine and all in the da My 
The thought comforted her immeasurably. 
“Now then, to the stove, Miss Aldine!” 
She drew a deep breath and advanced, one ey 
camera. Under skillful stoking the ancient woo 
was throwing off a surprising amount of heat. E 
stage hands gave it a wide berth. 
“You are making pancakes,” said Montague, cot 
his script. “By the way, I am assuming that yo 
how to cook?” 
““Yes,”’ said Mrs. Gribble; ‘‘I can cook.” — 
“Good!” said Montague. “But can you fliy 
into the air? That is purely a Western trick, 
under the head of atmosphere—local color. 
how to do that?” 
“T never tried it,” said Mrs. Gribble. F 
“Try it now. We’ll rehearse the scene. 
grease the pan with the bacon rind; then yo 
batter. When the time comes to turn the cake you 
the frying pan—so—and toss the cake into th 
stamps you at once as a Western woman. This 
the first scenes in the picture and I want as m 
phere in it as possible. Try it, please.” ‘ 
Mrs. Gribble bent over the stove. The ten 
made her gasp; but, obedient to stage dire 
greased the pan, spooned out the batter, and h 
the fiery furnace until her very soul seemed to bes! 
in the blast. 
“Tt’s about ready now,” said Montague. 
Now those who have tried it know that 
pancake is an art acquired only by long prac 
Gribble’s first attempt splashed on the floor. _ 
“Too bad!’’ said Montague. ‘“‘ Make another, 
And save all the cakes; we will need them late 
breakfast scene.’ 
A second attempt fell on the stove, cont 
unappetizing odor. The third, fourth and f fth 
with disaster. Mrs. Gribble’s face was crimson 
was not black; her make-up was furrowed wit 
lets; she was rapidly being reduced to a liquid st 
all the while Montague, in the shade and not toe 
the stove, was patience itself. 
“You must keep on until you learn. Agaif 
And he spoke of the sacrifices necessary for art 
At last the perspiring martyr mastered the 
the camera man took his place at the crank. 
“Now we'll makeit,”’ said Montague. “‘ Read} 
closer over the stove, Miss Aldine!—go!” 
The camera clicked, as a camera will, evel 
magazine is empty, and Mrs. Gribble bent b 
the despised frying pan. The batter bubbled ai 
on the greased surface, grew firm, and the bubb 
to tiny holes. Mrs. Gribble grasped the hand! 


‘ toss and a jerk sent the cake flying into the air; 1 


a perfect half circle and fell back into the pal 
“Stop!” yelled Montague. ‘You looked a 
and registered triumph. You must never look 
era—never! Do it again, please, and watch 
the pan. Ready?” 
At last the director announced himself as ] 
Mrs. Gribble collapsed into a chair, panting fo 
mopping her face with the sleeve of her Moth 
“Next we have a parlor scene,’ ’ said Montz 
“Your ball dress, please—at once.’ 


gs pounded on her door at least half a dozen times 
dirs. Gribble appeared. She was entirely satisfied 
} self until she felt the eye of the director on her. 
so bad,” said Montague, glancing at the Paris 
*Your shoulders are a little beefy, though. . 
k a 
7s me!” answered Parvin, swaggering forward, 
a cane. 
this is Mr. Parvin!” gushed the lady. “Do you 
ve seen you do so many wonderful things—on the 
f{ course—that I feel as if ——” 
pation, please!”’ said Montague. “Now this is the 
} of the scene: You are in your drawing room in 
tk. This man holds the secret of your past. He 
you threatening exposure. You plead for mercy. 
js. You drag yourself to him on your knees. You 
| hands and weep. He spurns you and hurls you to 
Then he exits. Rehearse it, please!” 
/nuch prompting and advice, Mrs. Gribble strug- 
fugh the scene. Buck’s natural weakness for the 
¢: asserted itself in the spurning process and Mon- 
‘oped savagely. 
Parvin; and I want you to do it. Slam 


hard?” asked Buck. 
et your life! You’re not only a bad man—you’re 
Remember that. Understand, Miss Aldine; when 
| -picture actor takes a fall, it’s a real fall. That’s 
lway we can make it register. No slides and no 
es. Don’t try to save your dress, and fall as hard 
‘n. Again, please.’ 
‘mes the lady dragged herself after Buck, was by 
jxed and hurled to the floor; and at last Montague 
id himself as satisfied. Mrs. Gribble was more 
ified. Art is art, but a bruised hip is another mat- 
}so is a ruined gown. 
inall out of breath!” gasped Mrs. Gribble. “It— 
(work, isn’t it?” 
jemotional actin’ ain’t nothing,” grinned Buck. 
‘l we get to the stunt stuff. You never can tell 
rector’ll ask you to do. Once I played a outlaw, 
‘sin the script that I had to be lynched a 
7!” exclaimed Mrs. Gribble. 
put a rope round my neck, tied it to a limb an’ 
awss out from under me. I come pretty near 
' death before Jim got the effect he wanted—and 
‘arned censors cut the hangin’ scene plumb out of 
‘This emotional stuff is a cinch! Wait till they 
) fall off a hawss, or something like that.” 
, Miss Aldine!” called Montague. “Get backinto 
am thing. You’re in the boarding house again.” 
t of the morning was a 
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Miss Addie; but I’m 


ou hush? Take this 
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In an inconceivably short space of time Montague’s fist 
was hammering on the door. 

“All ready for you, Miss Aldine! As you were in the 
last scene, please.’ 

Mrs. Gribble groaned as Martha assisted her into the 
loathed Mother Hubbard, and she limped out to serve 
twenty miners with cold, greasy pancakes, an unsavory 
mess of pork and cabbage, and steaming coffee. It was 
some slight satisfaction to find that the handsome La Rue 
was one of her boarders, and Buck Parvin’s eyes twinkled 
at her above a thicket of moving-picture whiskers; but the 
presence of professional talent was more than offset by the 
odor of pork and cabbage, which almost made Mrs. Gribble 
ill. She was thankful that it was her duty to serve the food 
and not to eat it, but in this she reckoned without James 
Montague, director. 

“You will eat in the kitchen, Miss Aldine,” said he. 

And eat she did, though her stomach revolted and her 
soul rebelled. Mrs. Gribble had never liked pork and cab- 
bage, even when she knew who cooked it. 

“Ts there—very much more of this?’ she asked. 

“Why, we’ve only begun,” said Montague. “You'll 
have a change now, though. We'll do some location stuff. 
The boys are all in their costumes, so we might as well 
make the chases.” 

“Chases?” said Mrs. Gribble. 

“It won’t be a real moving picture without chases,” 
said Montague. ‘Audiences like ’em and expect ’em. 
This is where you get a chance to show how fast you can 
run.” 

“I—I don’t think I can run very fast,” said Mrs. 
Gribble. 

“You'll have to.” Montague referred to his script. 
“See all those figures? They represent the chases. The 
miners suspect that you have sold information to a Wall 
Street syndicate. They drive you out of the camp. You 
flee into the hills. The whole crowd follows. - 
Better put on some thick shoes with low heels and take 
along a cloak to wear between times so that you won’t 
catch cold. Don’t change that gingham dress. It’s a 
good thing to run in.” 

“T haven’t done any running since I was a girl,” said 
Mrs. Gribble. 

“You'll soon get hardened to it,” said Montague 
encouragingly. ‘A moving-picture actress has to be a good 
runner. It’s one of the first things she learns. You will be 
ready to leave in my auto in five minutes and you may 
take your maid with you.” 

Mrs. Gribble learned to run. She ran until she could 
run no more, always with a mob of miners in close pursuit. 
She ran through the streets of small suburban towns, and 
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the inhabitants swarmed to the sidewalks with ironical 
cheers and yells of “Go to it, Fatty!” “We’re bettin’ on 
you!’’ She ran on mountain roads covered with sharp 
flinty stones; she ran through deep sand; she ran uphill, 
downhill and ’cross country. Art is long, but Mrs. Grib- 
ble’s breath was short; and when it failed her she begged 
for mercy. 

“I—I e-e-can’t run another step!” she wailed. 
simply can’t!’ 

“You're a bit fat for this sort of thing,” remarked 
Montague impersonally, “but you'll soon sweat it off. 
You waddle too much now; I’m afraid an audience would 
mistake these scenes for comedy relief. Get your wind and 
then I’ll rest you with some climbing stuff.” 

The climbing stuff was even more tiring than the runs. 
The spirit was willing, but the flesh was weak and soft— 
and oh, so weary! 

“Straight up that hill and over the sky line,’ said 
Montague. “We'll tilt the camera and keep you in the 
picture. Ready—action—go!”’ 

Up, up, up she went, spurred on by yells from the heart- 
less director and howls from the bloodthirsty miners. 

“Faster! Faster!’’ shouted Montague. “Make it 
snappy, Miss Aldine—make it snappy!” 

Sick, dizzy and blinded by streaming perspiration Mrs. 
Gribble endeavored to make it snappy. She put the last 
ounce of her strength into a desperate attempt to reach the 
summit of the hill; but a loose bowlder turned as she 
stepped on it and she fell heavily, rolling into a patch of 
whitethorn. 

Sputtering incoherently Martha scrambled to the rescue, 
followed by Montague and Buck Parvin. 

“Your maid spoiled a great scene by running in on it,” 
said the director. “Take a rest, and then we'll try it 
again.” 

“Look yere, man,” snapped Martha, “whut yo’ tryin” 
to do—kill dis lady? Kain’t yo’ see she’s all in?” 

“That will do, Martha!’”’ panted Mrs. Gribble. “Hold 
your tongue!” 

“Lots of gameness, but no sense,’”’ murmured Buck 
Parvin. “I’ve seen men that was troubled that way, but 
mighty few women. - Well, ma’am, this is the life!’ 


Ff 


Mr. Gribble spoke the truth when he said there was more 
to him than appeared on the surface. Not the least of his 
uncatalogued virtues was the ability to see much, say little 
and bide his time. Greater men than Elmer Gribble have 
lacked this gift. 

When his wife answered him in monosyllables and 
dozed at the dinner table he said nothing; when she 
decided to retire immediately after dessert he sat alone 
and grinned at the smoke as it 
curled upward from his cigar. 
Later he poked his head in at the 
door of her room. 

“Tired, Addie?” said he. 

“Not in the least,” sighed Mrs. 
Gribble. “I’m only relaxing— 
that’s all.” 

“You like this movie business, 
then?” said he. 

“Simply mad about it!” 

“Aha!” said Mr. Gribble. 

“Yas’m, Miss Addie,” said 
Martha; “but y’all betteh lemme 
rub yo’ wif dis linimint or yo’ won’ 
be able to act none to-morrer.”’ 

Mr. Gribble, thus banished to 
the hall, executed something re- 
motely resembling a double-shuffle. 
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N THE morning of the second 
day the electric coupé deliy- 
ered a cargo of aches and pains at 
the Titan Studio; and Buck, 
watching thelady’s progress, rolled 
a ¢igarette and mused aloud. 
“She walks like that lame camel 
out to the animal farm,” said he. 
“Yes; she sure favors that nigh 
hoofalot. . Good mornin’, 
Miss Aldine! How do you like 
actin’ as far’s you’ve gone?” 
“Tt’s lovely !’’ said Mrs. Gribble. 
“This is the life, Mr. Parvin!” 
“Yeh,” said Buck to himself as 
the lady hobbled into Montague’s 
office, ‘‘thisis the life, you bet; but 
not for fat people.’ 
Again Mr. Montague was all 
business. 
“Ahi! Gingham again this 
morning, please, Miss Aldine!” 
Mrs. Gribble was disappointed. 
“T thought we might begin the 
second reel to-day,” she pouted. 
(Continued on Page 65) 


Open Well Dug Within House Foundations. 


WEEK before the foundations were finished 
A I had’started a well in the corner of the base- 
ment under the future kitchen. The imme- 
diate object was to collect water for building in case 
the dam supply failed. We still had vague hopes of ulti- 
mately getting city water or of being able to use the spring 
in the woods. If we had to have a well, we decided, it was 
better to locate it within the house rather than outdoors. 
In this matter we would not let ourselves be guided by 
rural traditions of inconvenience. 

I had studied with care a Government pamphlet on 
Underground Waters for Farm Use, which seemed to be 
scientific and authoritative. It was neatly illustrated and 
gave cost data on all types of wells throughout the country. 
I regret to say, however, that though it was generally 
illuminating, I found this pamphlet of small practical value. 
It proved misleading as to cost figures, reserved on impor- 
tant essentials and diffuse on kindergarten points of sanita- 
tion. I hereby respectfully offer the Government experts 
the benefit of my experience and my invention of a type of 
well that has notable merits. 

A stocky Italian with a red mustache and only one eye, 
who lacked two fingers on his right hand, began to dig 
the well. Despite his defects he was the hardest worker 
I ever knew. We called him the human mole. In a single 
day he burrowed himself out of sight, making a hole five 
feet across and seven feet deep. I did not prompt him or 
even watch him while he burrowed. A helper removed all 
the excavated earth in a wheelbarrow to the edge of the 
woods. It was yellow clay down to a depth of seven feet, 
when hardpan began to appear. 


Work With Pick and Dynamite 


le CONTINUE the work Irigged up a massive gallows of 
chestnut and hickory posts with a crosspiece eight feet 
above ground, attaching to it a block-and-fall with seventy- 
five feet of three-quarter-inch Manila rope. We cut the 
timber in the woods, borrowed the pulleys, and bought the 
rope secondhand for $2. The owner of the rope was a 
Pére Goriot of junk. I had to supply a pair of rubber hip 
boots for the digger. The galvanized ash cans which had 
been used to hold water served for lifting out the dirt. 
A week after the first attack the human mole spent eleven 
hours in the hole and went down six and one-half feet, 
making a total depth of thirteen and a half feet in two 
days’ work. The soil was modified hardpan, a hard mixture 
of clay, trap rock and pebbles running into a fine whitish 
sand. A little surface water oozed down from the sides of 
the hole. 

The block-and-fall method of bringing up dirt proved 
extremely arduous. For a time three men, including my- 
self, hauled on the pulley rope attached to the bucket. 
I now suspect that the pulleys were arranged backward, so 
that we lost rather than gained power. Anyhow the wind- 
lass, which we used afterward, proved much easier. A 
single man could operate it. So far the digging had been 
done on holidays by workers who were regularly employed 
elsewhere; but about this time a couple of men came to me 
and applied for the job of going on with the excavation. 
One of them looked especially bright and intelligent, and 
his face somehow seemed familiar. He turned out to be 
the leader of the procession of strikers who had called out 
my solitary ‘hand’? when we were working on the road. 

I hired the strike leader to work for me. He asked $3 
a day, but he was an expert well digger. He agreed to 
bring a helper at $2 a day and get the loan of a windlass. 
The latter was a ramshackle, homemade affair that had to 
be treated with care, but it served. On the first day the 


Windlass for Lifting Earth and Rock 


expert went down six feet in the whitish sand, making the 
total depth about twenty feet. Progress became slower 
after this, due to increasing depth and the presence of 
layers of gravelly hardpan in the sand. The young Italian 
helper and I usually manned the windlass and dumped the 
filled cans. In four days we were down to twenty-nine 
feet. After that the result of a day’s work was measured 
by inches. 

As the sand came up I squeezed handfuls of it for mois- 
ture and put samples in water to test it for clay. When 
I was not working at the windlass I squatted beside the 
hole with tense eyes watching the hip-booted digger as he 
stood in a little puddle and plied his pick or shoveled into 
the can. 

At a depth of twenty-nine feet the obdurate hardpan 
quickly blunted the pickaxes, which had to be often re- 
sharpened by the blacksmith. We decided to try a little 
dynamite. A hole was drilled and a charge placed in it. 
The former strike leader lighted the fuse. My task was to 
haul him up in the bucket. 

The signal was given. I turned the windlass, lifting the 
well digger above the spluttering fuse. He was a very self- 
possessed Italian, but suddenly when he was part way up 
he cried, ‘‘Faster!’’ Nevertheless I did not hurry, fearing 
more an accident with the ramshackle windlass than a 
premature explosion. We had time to remove the spindle 
of the windlass and get behind some trees before the 
dynamite went off. The mortarlike well bombarded the 
sky with sand and gravel. We threw burning paper into 
the hole to drive out the heavy, yellowish vapor. We also 
tried to ladle out the dynamite fumes with my wife’s 
parasol which we lowered to the bottom of the hole at the 
end of astring. But inspite of our efforts there was enough 
gas left in the well to give one a severe headache, so we 
postponed examination until next morning. It turned out 
that the explosion had been of little benefit. Fortunately 
the hardpacked sand between the top and bottom hardpan 
had not been dislodged. 

A business trip called me away for a week. On my return 
I obtained for a day the services of the one-eyed digger who 
had started the well. I wanted him to drill and blast. No 
other Italian was willing to go with him into the hole, 
which was now thirty feet deep; so I offered to go down 
myself and hold the drill while an Italian stayed at the 
windlass. The human mole, however, refused to go down 
with me and trust his compatriots to run things above 
ground. He would go down only provided the boss stayed 
at the windlass. I was touched by this proof of confidence 
in me, and finally one of the Italians was shamed into 
going with him. After the blast was shot the human mole 
insisted on going right down to investigate. He disap- 
peared completely in the cloud of yellow gas, and we could 
hear him coughing like a bear at the bottom of the well; 
but for some moments he refused to come up. 

A new team of well diggers drilled and dynamited for 
two and a half days, at the end of which time the leader, 
Angelo, announced: “No can dig. No can drill. No can 
go farther. I think she is enough.”” We were down thirty- 
one and a half feet in something between hardpan and solid 
trap rock. For ten feet above the bottom water trickled 
slowly from various points on the sides of the well. In 
twenty-four hours the water was about three feet deep at 
the bottom and amounted to about two hundred gallons. 
I was told that the household allowance of city water at 
the minimum charge of $12 a year was eighty-six gallons a 
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Our Family Mixing Concrete for Chimney Piers 


day, and our supply apparently was m 
double this quantity. At this stage 
Jeremiah and others threw me into doub 
well should have water gushing from the 
they said. We ought to have ten feet of water. 
not be long before our hole would go dry. 

My wife and I paid a social call on the strike lead 
had worked on the well. I asked his opinion of tl 
He told me it was all right. By accepting thea 
this Italian workingman instead of the counsels 
Americans, including a professional well driller, 
several hundred dollars. The well driller came 
automobile and told me the well was all a 
it would have to be filled up with earth again. Hi 
to dig a new well for me at a charge of $3.25 ¢ 
boring through the earth and $4.75 a foot for 
through rock. I thanked him and told him we 
try out the merit of our own plan. 


Completing the Cistern 


T WAS thanks to our Italian friends also thatI9 


idea of making a tile reservoir at the bottom ol 
and filling up with earth round small tile to the 
giving the advantage of an open well below anda 
time insuring the well against contamination from ai 
improved on this idea by placing stones roun 
tiles, thereby increasing the capacity of the 
and preventing it from filling up with sedimen 
constructed a cistern on top of the well. 

Though the idea of putting the cistern on thi 
having both equally convenient under the ki 


mine, it was my clever wife who scouted and ne 


for the materials of which the cistern was built 
of contractors was making reénforced concrete pi] 
street drainage system a couple of miles from 
few of the pipes had defects, having superficial 
being slightly thicker on one side than on the oth 
obtained two of these technically defective but pra 
perfect pipes, delivered, for $5 apiece. The pipes 
defects were valued at $14 apiece. 


. Cost OF THE WELL 
75 feet 3-inch Manila rope 
Rubber/hip boots... 02. . 2)... jee 
Four 2-foot tile for bottom reservoir at $2.50 
12'6-inch tile at $0.30... . .J.0. 3) 
Two pounds forcite at $0.20, 6-foot fuse, 6caps . . . © 
Galvanized iron bucket 
Use of windlass 
Sharpening drills and pickaxes 
Sand and cement: ..... 0.9.25. % .. =n 
Brass force pump, double cylinder—secondhand . 

Pump repairs, $2.17; foot valve, $0.65 ....... 
Used galvanized iron pipe bought for dam; pump installed 
by the seller. 7 

Labor: 
One man 5 days at $3; balance at $2 per day . . . + 


Total’. ciecdies. «0.0 0 CE See 


Cost oF THE CISTERN i 


Two reénforced concrete pipes 4 feet in diameter and 
long'at:$5: 2) 5 ': 2. a 
Contractor putting pipes in place—5 men 3 hours . . 
Two spruce planks for cover at $0.80 
Linoleum to cover planks. ........ + 590m 
Cement, 4 bags, $1.50; sand and gravel, $0.30... . . 
Labor at $2 per day 


Total 


We have used the cistern and well now for m 
months and have had no trouble whatsoever 


1 does not leak and shows no signs of settling, 
‘enormous weight of over six tons when full of 
ts on a massive concrete arch braced against 
hardpan. Of course all the cementing was done 
care. The inside of the cistern was painted with 
it after the joints had been filled with a rich 
nd an entire bag of cement was used to water- 
ttom. The same care was used in cementing 
ell tiles, not more than three lengths of tile 
mted at one time. There has always been 
ater in the well, even through the dry summer 
great deal of water was used for building; it is 
weet, and as good as any well. water in our 
od. 
ason from Holland and his silent, brawny son, 
sarpenter, intercepted me one day as I emerged 
ual late afternoon dip in the near-by swimming 
y wanted the job of putting up my house. It 
midsummer; I had long since given up the 
oing most of the mason and carpenter work 
eold man said that he and his son would do the 
tract, piece work or day’s wages, any way I 
11 would have the privilege—denied to many 
-of working along with them. I decided in 
ploying them by the day, and I agreed to pay 
m $3.25 for an eight-hour day. They were 
jJanics; and the terms arranged were equal to 
*tter than conditions in the neighborhood. 
1elped me to make a mortar box, a sand screen 
aper-roofed shelter for cement, in preparation 
§ day’s arrival of our high-priced employees. 
ind a half a day, about forty dollars a week for 
t for us grave financial responsibilities. After 
ney for years it seemed daring to squander it 
I thought of economizing on tobacco; but 
iappier economy in not talking unnecessarily 
kmen, who easily spent ten cents’ worth of 
wering a casual observation on politics or the 
1a way I admired the singlemindedness which 
‘bsolute concentration. 
ir hundred and fifty concrete blocks were laid 
shree days; and we exulted in the speed with 
alls at last were rising, for they were waist high 
[had no easy job as laborer, fetching blocks 
d between forty and sixty pounds and often 
‘ral tons’ weight in a day; but the walls were 
i they were the walls of our home, so nothing 
d. The garden, too, was by this time beginning 
regetables, and we had water. 


q Profitable Deal in Blocks 


weeks I had been accumulating odd lots of con- 
ks. The regular size was 8x8x 16 inches, but 
‘so halves and quarters. I could have obtained 
3 I needed from a loeal manufacturer, but I did 
‘price or the quality of the article he offered. 
‘ock for our needs, one having a double air 
vade too far away for profitable transportation. 
‘we procured were mostly of fair quality and 
antage of being ripened with age. Concrete 
tain its full strength under a year’s time. 
iced, after my experience, that no building 
t is available and convenient for small-scale 
*an compare’ with concrete blocks. Unfor- 
‘easy to make inferior blocks and temporarily 
omers with them, and such dishonest manu- 
njured the market for them. However, even 
* block of sand and cement is better than wood 
it is cheaper than tile or stone. There is no 
dampness in suitable block construction. 
‘up our odd lots of blocks all round the coun- 
na distance of four miles. My wife and I went 


B 
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asement Window and Door Frames. Steel Bars Inset in Window 
is Frames and Embedded in Cement 


Lowering Big Cistern Pipe in Place Above Well. 
A Regular Bridge Builder Did This Job and 
Charged $10, as Much as the Two Pipes Cost 


block hunting in the long twilights of early summer. We 
had experiences both amusing and instructive. In one 
case the man who owned the blocks was a suspicious little 
soul who was afraid of being cheated and wanted spot cash. 
He did not know how many blocks he had lying round, and 
it was impossible to estimate the number very accurately, 
but he asked a lump sum, guaranteeing a certain minimum 
number; all above this number I was to have gratis. The 
bargain was made in writing, and I paid cash. 

It developed afterward that there was a considerable 
number of blocks above the guaranteed minimum. The 
owner hated to see them leave his premises; and I was 
forced to go with a team and collect the surplus under a 
bombardment of unpleasant: adjectives. As I told the 
owner, if he had not subjected me to loss of time and as- 
sault of language I should have felt under moral obligation 
to make him a gift on account of the extra blocks. 

The total number of blocks we bought amounted to 
2669, and the price, including cartage, averaged 14 cents 
apiece. The regular manufacturer’s price was 16 cents or 
more. I did not know except very roughly how many or 
what sorts of blocks would be needed. We took the odd 
lots as they came, sorting them as we piled them in forti- 
fication style round the foundations. Full size, half size, 
quarter size, corner blocks and window . blocks were 
brought to the wall as the mason ealled for them. And 
when the house was finished we had left over less than half 
a dozen blocks. 

It was sometimes as exciting as a child’s game to find 
the needed block in a mix-up of miscellaneous sizes. The 
halves and quarters with which the odd lots abounded, and 
which the regular manufacturer did not make, came in 
especially handy, owing to my not having taken the size 
of the blocks into account when I drew my plans. The 
old mason told me that I ought to have made my plans to 
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fit the blocks instead of fitting the blocks to the plans, and 
he was.right. It was mere luck that we had odd sizes, and 
it took extra labor to place them. I am told that in some 
places the building regulations forbid the use of quarter 
blocks, presumably because of their inferior strength; but 
I know that our method of using them was quite safe. 

The question of whether or not to use lime in the cement 
mortar was a puzzling one. As the old Hollander insisted 
that we must use some, we compromised on ten per cent 
of it, mixed with sifted sand and Portland cement. 

After laying a pair of corner blocks with the spirit level 
applied horizontally and vertically, the old mason stretched 
a line tautly between them and at their outer edge. On the 
longest wall it was necessary to support the line in the 
center with a small stick weighted with a block. Between 
the corners the blocks were laid according to the line and 
without further use of the spirit level. A man who put up 
a block house unaided told me that he did it all with the 
spirit level; but our mason’s method produced walls that 
seemed mathematically flawless. The first course of blocks, 
laid in the center of the 12-inch foundation wall, had two 
inches of margin on each side, and this angle was filled 
with mortar and troweled into a slope. We also filled the 
spaces in the entire first course of blocks with mortar. 


Pointing Fresh Mortar 


hess silent, brawny son and I officiated as laborers and 
pointed up the joints between blocks with cement. The 
pointing was done with a slender, slightly curved bit of 
steel just wide enough to force the mortar between the 
joints. My wife and I took our first lessons in this art, and 
it was not long before we were arguing about the right way 
to do it. It did not take me long to see the importance of 
immediate and careful pointing on the inside as well as on 
the outside of the walls; otherwise there may be crevices 
left for wind and weather to penetrate. If the pointing is 
done after the walls are up, or when the mortar in which 
the blocks are laid has hardened, the joint filling is com- 
paratively insecure and liable to fall out. I did not want 
to imitate the careless ways of some contractors, and 
resolved to have every block pointed up as we went along 
if it took us all summer. 

The old mason said nothing, but I know he thought me 
finicky for pointing up the inside of the wall as carefully as 
I did the outside. The inside pointing was my special job 
and I did about all of it on the entire building. I was care- 
ful also to wet the blocks before they were laid, in order 
to obtain good adhesion between blocks and mortar. Dry 
blocks—or bricks—cause a premature hardening of the 
mortar. On warm, dry days I often found it necessary to 
wet down the newly laid wall. Moist and showery weather 
was the most favorable for our work. 

We had bought our basement door and window frames 
ready-made from a large lumber company not far away; 
and I was surprised to learn that the price for all sizes of 
frames, little and big, was exactly the same—$1.75 each. 
We decided to eliminate one of the basement windows 
from our original plan, to shift the position of others, and 
to cut down the height of the basement door frames from 
seven feet to about six feet anda half. Ihad the young car- 
penter bore holes through the small window frames and we 
put two steel rods through each frame; they projected 
enough so that their ends could be embedded in cement. 
The object of the rods was to discourage possible intruders. 
A native visitor remarked the bars and seriously inquired 
whether we meant to keep horses downstairs. The small 
window frames did not come out evenly with the blocks: 
so we propped them in the wall, and afterward made forms 
and filled in with stone and mortar. The sills were also 
made in place. 

Strips of wood on the sides of the door frames made a 
channel that was filled with mortar as each course of 
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blocks was laid. To hold the frame still more firmly to the 
wall, nails were driven into the wood at each course and 
buried in mortar. After the basement was finished I dis- 
covered that the door frames had shrunk away from the 
mortar, leaving a considerable crack on each side. I was 
told that wood and mortar never stayed together; that 
they always obtained a divorce. This did not seem right 
to me, and I resolved to make them remain together. 
Chiseling out the mortar beside the wood for the entire 
height of the frames, I put a two-inch screw into the wood 
at every block joint and replaced the chiseled mortar with 
a rich mixture of sand and cement. Wooden braces held 
the frames while the new cement hardened round the 
screws. The result was entirely satisfactory. 

I followed this plan with all door and window frames on 
the first floor, putting in two long screws on each side at 
every joint. It required thirty-two screws for each of our 
window frames, quite a little extra labor and a compara- 
tive trifle of extra cost; but as a result the frames are 
absolutely tight and everlastingly held to the walls. In 
this connection I wish to emphasize the point that mechan- 
ics often do slipshod and inferior work even when they are 
working by the day and have no object in doing things 
poorly, for the simple reason that contractors have drilled 
them into the habit. A specially intelligent and skilled 
mechanic told me once that he had two styles of work, one 
for first-class jobs and the other for hurry-up work. He 
was generally able to figure out which style was wanted 
and to act accordingly. 

My wife put shellac on knots and painted all the frames 
with a first coat of white lead and oil before they were put 
in the wall. Our youngster and a lot of others were eager 
volunteers for this job. It is not often that frames are 
painted before they are set in place, yet it is decidedly 
worth while to do so. I was puzzled by the advice of a 
house painter and a carriage painter in regard to linseed 
oil, the former saying that it should be raw and the latter 
vowing that it should be boiled. As the raw oil was handier 


of the big wooden chair, and his heart pounded at his 

ribs. His round gray eyes were fixed intently on 
Inspector Ryan’s broad back as that officer sat at his desk 
negligently writing. One circumstance puzzled him tre- 
mendously —namely, the police had at once taken away 
his coat and vest. 

Finishing his writing at leisure, the inspector lit a fresh 
cigar and swung round in his swivel-chair to face the 
prisoner—slipping down to a lounging attitude in the chair 
and comfortably crossing his legs. 

“Where were you last night, Gardner?” heasked amiably. 

“Why, I came downtown along about eight o’clock, I 
reckon, and went up to Jake Bloom’s,”’ the prisoner replied, 
staring very hard at the inspector and rallying all his wits. 

“What for?” 

“Why, I wanted to see Bloom—have a little talk with 
him, you know.” 

“What about?” 

“Oh, it was just a little matter of business. I—you see, 
I thought maybe he’d set me up in that place that Kittie 
Hinch ran on Wycliffe Street. I wanted to talk to him 
about that.” 

“T see. Well, what did you do at Jake’s?”” The inspec- 
tor’s air was amiable, almost genial, as though it were a 
little sociable chat between friends. 

“Why, I inquired for Bloom. I asked Pat Maloney if 
he was about or where I might be apt to find him. He 
wasn’t there, and Maloney couldn’t tell me where to find 
him; so I went out to wait a while.” 

“Where did you go?” 

“Oh, no place in particular. I just hung round the 
neighborhood, strolling up and down, you see.” 

“T see. For how long?” 

“Why, I hardly know—maybe a couple of hours.” 

The inspector chuckled good-naturedly. 

“ Just strolling up and down when it was raining cats and 
dogs! You're fond of rain, ain’t you, Gardner?” 

The prisoner blushed. 

“Well, when it was raining hard I stepped into a 
doorway.” 

“Do you happen to remember where that doorway was?” 

Gardner hesitated a moment, perturbedly debating 
whether he should lie. 

“Yes, sir; it was almost across the street from Bloom’s 
doorway.” 

“‘T see. Where you could kind of keep watch, eh?” 

“Well, I could have seen anybody who went in, I 
suppose.” 

“Now is that all you did, Gardner?’’ the inspector asked 
amiably. ‘You went up to Jake’s about eight o’clock and 


Seite in his shirtsleeves, Gardner gripped the arms 


to get and a few cents cheaper it was elected. We had 
given up the idea of having a reénforced concrete floor for 
our house because of the lack of city water and because of 
unforeseen expenditures. A wooden floor would be cheaper. 
We had plenty of fine chestnuts, as well as oak and hickory 
trees, in our woods, and I planned to have some of these 
trees sawed into floor beams. But I found that the nearest 
sawmill was more than four miles away, and that it would 
probably cost more to transport and saw up our own logs 
than to buy lumber which came all the way from Oregon 
or Michigan. A friendly lumber dealer suggested hewing 
the chestnuts into shape with an adz; but I am glad we 
didn’t try this, for the skilled adzmen sleep with America’s 
pioneers. An amateur could not hope to hew anything 
decently. So although we had enough wood on our prem- 
ises to build our house and another one like it, the condi- 
tions of modern industry made this timber as unavailable 
as if it had not existed. 

It occurred to me that a portable sawmill would find 
plenty of occupation even in settled communities, where 
many sizable tracts of timber are going to waste, and the 
dying trees are not even used for firewood owing to the 
untimely extinction of the open fireplace. 

While I was mourning over our unavailable trees, an 
opportunity came my way of obtaining steel girders for 
our floor and a quantity of steel for concrete reénforcement. 
A bridge over a small river not far away was being demol- 
ished to make way for a larger structure, and the wreckage 
included all kinds of steel in good condition. The con- 
tractor told my wife that we could have as much steel as 
we wanted at the junk price of half a cent a pound, and slie 
went to investigate. I picked out two I beams 9 inches in 
depth and 27 feet long, together with a lot of stay-bars and 
screw-eye rods. The entire lot weighed two thousand 
pounds and with cartage cost $11.50. The I beams cost 
us less than if they had been wood. At the estimated 
weight of 700 pounds, each cost $3.50 and a proportionate 
trifle for cartage. A similar beam of new steel would have 
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cost $14. We paid for the entire lot one quarter t 
of new material and had no freight bill. 1 
After the first flush of exultation I began 
whether the I beams were elephants on our han 
we cut one of them down to make room for th 
stairs? How would we place them on the walls 
rowed a blacksmith’s cold chisel with a handle, 
hack saw, an oil can and a sledge hammer. O 
assisted by my wife, I began to saw the fla 
beam and to chisel a groove on the thin part of 1 
When the flanges were half sawed a neighbor ean 
and showed me the advantage of pounding th ‘en| 
beam with the sledge hammer, having a suppor 
cut place and frequently turning the beam ov: 
screamed and made a hideous din, but in thr 
we conquered it. The sawed end gradually 
ing a little back and forth under the sledge ha 
suddenly and quietly it dropped off. 

A professor of classical languages was visiting | 
the time came to put the steel beams on the 
wanted to direct the whole job, having studied 
under Archimedes and Cesar, but we ignored h 
and told him that his job would be to put 
under the beam and help lift it. We shoved th 
steel rollers on planks and raised one end b; 
scaffolds of concrete blocks and planks. When 
finally been boosted on the wall the other end 
elevated by stages. The professor, the two’ 
late volunteer and myself put both beams in p 
hours. y 

One day when I was accompanying one of th 
were carting concrete blocks for me, I passed 
where somewhat worn roadway planks were 
by new material. I bought thirty-six of the bi 
discarded planks for 55 cents apiece, including 
They would have been worth new round 
They were 20 feet long, 10 inches wide and 3 ind 
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stayed there ten or fifteen minutes, say; 
went downstairs and out on the street and you 
doors—most of the time in this doorway—for a 
hours, or such a matter. Is that right?” 

“Yes, sir; that’s right,” said the prisoner so! 

“Then you didn’t go upstairs—over th 
house—at all?’’ 

“Why—yes, sir, I did go upstairs.” 

“Ah! Well, tell me about that.” 

“T went upstairs—you see”—he stumbled 
over it a moment; then brightened visibly 
was anxious to see Bloom; so I went upstairs, 
might be in his living apartment.” 

“T see. Had you inquired about that?” — 

“Why, yes; I had asked Pat Malon y 
said Bloom wasn’t upstairs, but I thought | 
mistaken; so I went up to see for myself.” 

““Well, where else did you go, Gardner?’ 
asked, as though the improvement in the prison 
greatly encouraged him. 

“That’s all—just upstairs and then out 

“And in the alley there beside Bloom’s p 

“‘T came down the alley in the first place 
up to Bloom’s at all.” 

“Just walked through it, you mean?” 

“Yes, sir—just walked through it.” 

“Did anything in particular happen when 
through the alley?”’ 

“No, sir; nothing at all. I just walked 0} 
and turned the corner of the building and we 

“T see,” said the inspector, and pushed a butt 

A man in police uniform entered, to whom the’ 
spoke under his breath, and as the man wen 
inspector swung his swivel-chair back to Ms 
began writing again. q 

Three or four painful minutes elapsed 
uniformed man returned with three frightenes 
strangers, whom he stood up along the wall, W 
imperious motion of the finger, he ordered w 
Gardner to stand beside them. 

When the group was posed the human hi 
whoseswarthy face seemed to have been lightly Wa 
stove polish, entered, conducting a pursy m 
trousers and a torn alpaca coat. The latter 
pointed to Gardner. 

Inspector Ryan took the pursy man in 
him describe exactly how he had seen Gard 
the fire-escape. As Gardner listened to th 
his nerves relaxed and he felt so much at eas 
to repress a smile—because then it first daw! 
that the police suspected him of having kille 


ell, how about it, Gardner?” the inspector inquired 
ly when the pursy witness and the three dummies had 
out and the prisoner was back in the big wooden 


hy, you see, that happened afterward,’”’ Gardner 
ed easily. “That wasn’t when I came through the 
he first time at all. It was after I’d gone up and 
ed for Bloom and come down again. It had begun to 
little then and when I first came through the alley 
n’t raining at all.” 
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describe the minutest details repeatedly. He was frowning 
when he got through and, touching a button, he instructed 
that Gardner be taken back to a cell. 

Half an hour later Jane glided over to the little desk 
between the windows to answer the telephone. The 
president’s secretary was speaking. 

“Mr. Byron wants you to come down to his office,”’ he 
said. 

Jane was a little fluttered, for it was the first time the 
president had ever sent for her. She went briskly along 
the gallery, tripped down the winding stairs, and crossed 
the big banking room to the bronze gate through which the 
bogus banker had come to take Gardner’s ten thousand 
dollars. Beyond the gate stood many desks, at which 
under officers of the bank sat, and beyond the desks were 
private offices for the directors, the president and the first 
vice-president. Mr. Byron’s pale and serious young 
secretary opened the door to the president’s room for her, 
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All her wits were at work, and it occurred to her that 
probably the police would know of that jail correspondence. 
Underneath she was wondering with all her might what 
trouble Gardner had got himself into and why the inspector 
was questioning her, 

At this point President Byron leaned back in his chair 
and said good-naturedly: 

“Sit down, Miss Ingraham; sit down.” 

He was, in fact, much pleased. Inspector Ryan had told 
him of the jail correspondence and had suggested that the 
young lady would deny it. Asa mere human being, Jane’s 
conduct was a matter of much indifference to him; but 
she was an employee of the Cereal National Bank, and 
when she plumply mentioned the jail incident he felt that 
the bank, so to speak, had taken a trick from the Police 
Department. 

“Tt was after you knew he was a gambler and had been 
sent to jail that you became better acquainted with him 

then?” the inspector suggested 


; iron rust on your coat and vest, is it?” 


ig in the doorway across the street.” 
, Sir; and then I went up to Bloom’s again.” 
ng seen him enter mean- 
the inspector suggested. 
, Sir—having seen him 
\eanwhile.”’ 
ion. What next?” ~ 
|, there really wasn’t 
anything next,”’ Gardner 
‘nervously running ‘his 
nrough his hair. “You 
vent upstairs and Jake 
e.” Heshifted his hand- 
yhe chair-arms and gaped 
’ at the inspector. 
|you went up to him, of 
nd talked to him about 
ortant business you had 
mind.” 
‘,no, sir—no, sir; I didn’t 
thing to him at all,” 
‘confessed unhappily. 
t!” the inspector ex- 
“Your business was 
ortant, you know. You 
?at Maloney to tell you 
loom could be found. 
e@ particular to know 
he wasn’t upstairs. 
1 went upstairs—when 
‘said he wasn’t there— 
Osatisfy yourself. And 
‘d round in the rain for 
i, Certainly you said something to him about it?” 
no, I didn’t,” Gardner replied blankly. “TI didn’t 
him at all.” 
. word?” 
really—not a word.” 
what was your idea, Gardner?” the inspector 
is though in amiable surprise. 

you see—it didn’t seem to me that it was a good 
yeak to him. He was talking with other people, 
- I thought I’d put it off until a better time; so 


Spector chuckled again very good-naturedly, 


| Well, go on.” 

—Gardner hesitated a moment, looking earnestly 

pector, and his fingers tightened on the arms of 
-“that’s all. I went home then—to Number 2 
‘errace, where Sergeant Worril and Detective 

ad me this morning.” 

time was that?’’ 

[ remember looking at my watch when I got 

feet car at the nearest corner and it was ten 

ist eleven. I must have got home about five or 
8 later.’ 

‘ime did you go to bed?” 

‘know exactly. Of course it was some time after 
ast eleven.” 

‘wind your watch when you went to bed?” 

se so. I usually do. But I don’t remember 
etime. Probably it was half past eleven.” 

ybody see you at Number 2 Carlisle Terrace? 

peak to you?” 

es, sir. A young lady saw me and spoke to me 

2 related the incident. 

ated it Inspector Ryan stopped smoking, eying 
7; and for the next fifteen minutes the inspector 

‘ned him closely on that incident, making him 
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pe—mere idle curiosity. And that’s the way you 


4, Sir—that’s how,’’ Gardner replied, understanding 
first time why his garments had been taken from 


ll,” said the inspector pleasantly, “this gets us 
0 sometime after ten o’clock, when you were 


“I Saw Him Just 
as Plain as I 
See This Here 
Pan of Potatoes” 


A mahogany table on a rug of price stood in the center 
of the warm-colored room. Behind the table sat the presi- 
dent—a short and heavy man of fifty, bald except for a 
fringe of close-cropped sandy hair and with a smooth- 
shaved, red face. At first glance he seemed to have no 
eyebrows at all, but on closer inspection a few hairs, much 
the color of his flesh, were discernible above his thick-lidded 
and dull-looking blue eyes. At the end of the table sat a 
lank man, somewhat older, with a neatly trimmed iron- 
gray beard and a lean, heavily wrinkled face, who lounged 
in the chair, with his legs crossed, smoking a cigar, 

Mr. Byron greeted Jane with a nod and said, in a casual 
manner: 

“Miss Ingraham, this is Inspector Ryan of the Police 
Department. He wants to ask you a few questions.” 

She may have blanched a moment as she stood beside 
the table, with her dark eyes fixed on the inspector. At 
any rate, for a moment, she was afraid; and all her 
faculties were aroused defensively. 

“You know Mr. Gardner—Sam Gardner— Miss Ingra- 
ham?” the inspector inquired kindly. 

*“Yes, sir.” 

“How long have you known him?” 

“Three or four months, I think. I live at Miss McChes- 
ney’s, Number 2 Carlisle Terrace. Three or four months 
ago Mr. Gardner came to board there, with his son—a boy 
about six years old.” : 

“Have you known him pretty well since he went there?” 

“Only casually until just recently. I was very much 
taken with the little boy; but it’s only recently that I’ve 
known Mr. Gardner more than just casually.” 

“Since when do you mean?” 

“T mean since he was arrested for gambling and sent to 
jail. Hesent me a little note here at the bank explaining 
where he was—because the little boy would be alarmed, 
you see. And I sent him one or two notes to the jail saying 
the boy was well.” 
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pleasantly. 

“‘Yes, sir,’ Jane replied 
gravely. “Naturally that led 
him to tell me something about 
himself—sort of explain himself 
to me—and so, as you say, we 
became better acquainted.” 

“Tn a general way what did 
he tell you about himself ?—if I 
may ask.” 

“Why, that he had a ranch 
in Arizona—where, he said, they 
don’t take gambling as seriously 
as we do here—and came to 
Chicago meaning to go into busi- 
ness; but he immediately lost 
all his money.” She turned to the 
president. “‘Youremember, Mr. 
Byron, that man who wasrobbed 
of ten thousand dollars here by 
somebody impersonating Mr. 
Farson?”’ 

“T heard a rumor about hig 
the banker replied, witha frown, 
while Inspector Ryan looked 
interested. 

“Well, that was Mr. Gardner— 
so he told me. That left him 
with hardly any money, and he 
took to gambling in Bloom’s 
place. Then this man Bloom, he 
says, forbade him to gamble 
there any more; and he had 
dropped in at the place kept by 
the man Hinch and was merely 

‘looking on the night of the raid. 
He says he tried to prevent a 
policeman from abusing the man 
Hinch and that’s why he was 
arrested.” 

“T see,” said the inspector, 
stroking his beard. ‘‘Now, Miss 

Ingraham, please tell me everything that you can remember 
of Mr. Gardner’s movements last night.” 

Immediately a light shone in Jane’s groping mind. 

“T didn’t see him at dinner-time at the boarding house,”’ 
she replied steadily. “Billy, the boy, was with me in the 
early part of the evening—until I sent him to bed. There 
was a thunderstorm, you know, and the boy was afraid 
of thunder; so I took him to bed with me. My bedroom 
is across the hall from Mr. Gardner’s and Billy’s. I was 
sleepless for some reason and presently I heard the front 
door open and some one come upstairs. Then I saw a light 
under my door; so I knew Mr. Gardner had turned on the 
light in his room across the hall. I thought he might be 
alarmed because his son wasn’t there; so I opened my door 
a little and spoke to him—told him Billy was with me.” 

Jane’s lips felt dry and she was wondering whether her 
voice sounded quite smooth and natural. Her fingers knit 
together in her lap.” 

“Can you recall, Miss Ingraham, just what you said to 
him?” the inspector asked, his eyes fixed on her, 

“Why, not exactly. I think I said: ‘Are you looking for 
Billy? He’s in here with me. He was afraid of the thunder.’ 
That was about what I said. Of course I didn’t wish to 
disturb the other people in the house, who were asleep.” 

“Did he say anything?” 

She considered it a moment. 

“Why, yes. I remember now. I asked him whether I 
should send the boy to him—or I said: ‘T’ll send him 
there.’ And Mr. Gardner said: ‘Never mind; let him 
Dey 

“What else was said?” 

She considered again. 

“Nothing.” 

“Nothing at all?” 

“No; that was all.” 

He had her draw a rough little diagram of the hall, 
indicating her door and Gardner’s door; wanted to know 
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how far her door was open; whether she could see Gardner 
plainly; how much of him she could see; whether he had 
anything in his hands. She took time to reflect, but 
answered all the questions plumply. } 

“And hesaid: ‘Nevermind; lettheboystay with you’— 
or words to that effect. And exactly what happened next?”’ 

‘Next I closed my door and locked it and went back to 
beds. sak. No. I hadn’t been able to get to sleep, as 
I told you, and I wondered what time it had got to be; so 
I turned on the light and looked at my clock. Then I went 
to bed.” 

“Did you see anything more of Gardner between the 
time you closed your door and morning?”’ 

“Notsire 3 

“Or hear anything of him?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Of course you don’t know whether 
he went to bed then?” 

“No, sir. I know that the light from 
his room which shone under my door 
went out soon after I closed the door.” 

‘““H’m! And when you looked at your 
clock what time was it?” 

“Tt was twenty minutes past eleven.” 

““When did you next see Gardner?” 

“ At the breakfast-table this morning.” 

“Did you speak to him?”’ 

“No, sir—except to say Good morn- 
ing! I was just leaving the house after 
breakfast when he came out with his son. 
He started to say that he was going to 
take his son over to Lincoln Park when 
two men came up and called him, and he 
went away with them.” 

“Did you know who those men were?”’ 

“‘No, sir; they were strangers to me.” 

“H’m!” said the inspector, stroking his beard. ‘‘ Well, 
I think that will be all—for this morning. Thank you.” 

Jane glanced at President Byron and at his assenting 
nod left the room. Mr. Byron leaned back in his chair, 
taking its carved arms in his stout hands and holding his 
head a little to one side as he looked at the inspector with 
a triumphant and ironical air. 

“Pretty straight story, eh?”’ he suggested—feeling that 
the honor of the bank had been quite vindicated. 

“She did it very well indeed,” Inspector Ryan admitted. 
“Tt exactly agrees with what Gardner told me, which shows 
that they made it up together sometime between midnight 
and morning.” 

The banker’s red face turned a slightly deeper color and 
his eyebrowless forehead contracted in a frown. 

‘““She’s a perfectly respectable girl!” he asserted, with 
some heat. ‘Otherwise she wouldn’t be here. She comes 
of a good family and her record is as clean as a whistle. 
We know she’s all right.” 

“Wait a while!” the inspector replied good-naturedly. 
“Gardner murdered Jake Bloom and that girl knows it. 
Wait a while!” 

Inspector Ryan returned to headquarters and called in 
Sergeant Worril—the massy person whose great face, with 
its swarthy, metallic tinge, looked as though it had been 
lightly washed with stove polish. 

“We're up against a snag there,” the inspector said 
thoughtfully, stroking his beard, when he had given the 
substance of his talk with Jane. “‘It makes a pretty strong 
alibi. This Gardner himself is such a mild, innocent-looking 
cuss—and that girl’s a beauty. With her eminently respect- 


able record and her looks and her air, if she’d sit in the , 


witness chair and tell the story as straight as she told it to 
me she’d have any jury in the world on the wing in no 
time.” 

“Why don’t you throw her in, Tim?” Sergeant Worril 
inquired. ‘Keep her in a cell a few days and let me get 
my mitts on her all I want—and she’ll come across all 
right.” , 

“T can’t do it,” the inspector replied, with some annoy- 
ance, nervously biting into the butt of his cigar. “She’s 
too good a case for the newspapers. They’d raise hell 
about it. We’ve got to handle her carefully.” 

“T don’t see that she’s so much,” Sergeant Worril 
replied calmly—‘“‘clerk in a bank; lives ina boarding house; 
father dead; mother broke. Who’s goin’ to holler if we 
lock her up for a while?” 

“The bank’ll butt in for her,’’ Inspector Ryan replied, 
frowning with annoyance. ‘‘She’s in with that theological 
seminary bunch. They’d make a roar. She’s so good- 
looking everybody will sympathize with her. Honest busi- 
ness girl, you see—earning her own living. No; she’d 
make too good a case for the newspapers. We’ve got to be 
careful. This thing has set all the newspapers to shouting 
about gambling and the police anyway. We can’t afford 
to make any mistakes.” . 

“Well, we’ve got to do something, Tim,” the sergeant 
observed, his beady eyes fixed on the inspector. “The old 
man’s crazy about it. He liked Jake, you know, and 
Jake did as much as anybody to carry the First Ward 
primaries for him. Here’s a fall election coming on. He 
couldn’t afford to lose Jake now. Here’s the newspapers 
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roasting him to a frazzle over Jake’s gambling joints. Of 
course he’s going to take it out of somebody unless there’s 
action pretty quick,’”’ the sergeant added philosophically. 

Faint spots of anger burned in the inspector’s lean and 
wrinkled cheeks. He was already painfully aware that the 
murder of Jake Bloom had put Mayor Prouty in a towering 
passion. All round, it had been exceedingly inopportune 
for the administration. 

“Of course, I’d hate to see you get the hook, Tim, 
Worril observed calmly. 

Inspector Ryan spat out the butt of his severed cigar 
and threw the other part to the floor. 

“Prouty’s the cheapest skate that has happened in my 
time,” he declared, glowering at the sergeant. 

“Oh, sure!” the sergeant replied cheerfully. “But that 
don’t help you any. We've got to make a move pretty 
soon. The best shot I see is to throw this womanin. She'll 
come across all right if we get her where we can handle her.” 

The inspector took his nether lip between his teeth, 
making his.pointed beard stick out, while his brow con- 
tracted in a painful frown as he considered. 

“T tell you we can’t do it. It’s too big arisk. I looked 
her in the eye for half an hour and she’s got sand. If she 
held out against us until somebody got her on habeas corpus 
she’d walk off giving us the laugh. Then the whole town 
would be down on us for abusing a respectable young lady. 
It would queer the whole case! We’ve got to take time to 
break down her alibi. I don’t know whether this fellow 
Gardner killed Bloom or not,’’ he added in a burst of 
extreme exasperation. . 

“Huh!” the sergeant grunted contemptuously. ‘‘That’s 
acinch! Who else was there? I’ve checked off everybody.” 

“Therewasthat businessof Kittie Hinchand the woman,” 
the inspector observed. 

“Nothin’ doin’,’’ Worril replied coolly. ‘I’ve told you 
before that Kittie was right there in the poker room from 
nine o’clock till past twelve. Half a dozen men saw him 
there all the time. Pat Maloney saw him. He didn’t go 
outside the joint all the evening. That’s certain. It was 
Gardner.” 

Inspector Ryan reflected, gnawing his lip and puckering 
his brows ill-naturedly. 

““We’ve got to do two things,” he announced: ‘‘We’ve 
got to find somebody who saw Gardner near Jake’s place 
round midnight. If he was there somebody saw him. Go 
over the district with a finetooth comb. And we’ve got to 
break down this girl’s alibi. If we can show that there’s 
anything between her and Gardner we can break her. I’m 

going to turn Gardner loose and watch ’em.” 

At half-past four that afternoon Gardner was released, 
with a friendly admonition not to leave town. An hour 
later he turned into Carlisle Terrace and found himself 
face to face with Jane and Billy. At the unexpected meeting 
she flushed and paled a little, and her eyes questioned him. 

Holding the boy’s hand he murmured to her aside: 

“T’m released for the present, but under surveillance. 
They suspect me of killing Bloom, you know. Have the 
police been to see you?”’ 

“Yes,’’ she whispered. 

He laughed contentedly. 

“T thought probably they had—when they let me go. 
It was splendid of you!” 
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They were walking slowly to 
Miss McChesney’s and Billy was ¢ 
ing his share of the conversation, | 
probably a dangerous situation- 
having a vital secret to whis 
with heads bent together. Ther 
good chance to talk, however, 
was in bed. Then they walked 
gether. As soon as they were ay 
the house Jane demanded brea 

““What happened? Where wer 
Tell me everything!”’ ‘ 

He took off his hat, ran hi 
hand through his sandy hair a 
soberly: 

“You see, I was afraid 
going to be trouble between J 
and Kittie Hinch. So I went 
Bloom’s place about eight o’cl 
ing I’d have a talk with him 
talk with Kittie and see if I 
smooth things over. But Bloor 
there; so I went out. Then 
ten I went back, and Bloom 
were both there; but Kittie 
quietly in a corner playing pok 
talked with him and he seemed 
calm and good-natured; so I 
there was going to be no trouble 
came home. But on the way 
see, I got to thinking it over a) 
struck meI’d taken too much 
I thought I ought to go back a 
surer. That’s really why I left th 
after you spoke to me up in t 

“You did go back, then, to Bloor 

“Yes; I went back. I went down the alley, you} 
because that’s the way I usually go. I suppos 
have been four o1 five minutes past midnight. 
going through the alley I saw three men in the { 
form of a detective agency and a policeman run 
street past the mouth of the alley. I could see tha 
turned in at the stair door to go up to Bloom’s place 
urally that rather startled me; so I stood still, lis 
Just a minute or two later I heard a noise—a thu 
crashing—so I knew they must be breaking do 
to Bloom’s living quarters. There could be only one! 
for that. A sort of horror overcame me and I left the: 

“But you didn’t come home,” she reminded hii 

“No,” he confessed gravely. “I was a good de 
up—with the horror of what I thought had happene 
I hung round until near morning, picking up what: 
could.”’ ! 

She looked round into his face and spoke unde 
breath: f 

“The man Hinch killed him?”’ 

“Well, that’s what I feared at first,”’ he repli 
“but, you see—I suppose you have read the n 
accounts?” 

ee wae 

“Well, there it is, you see. Kittie Hinch was dow! 
in the poker room playing cards all the evening from 
nine o’clock until past midnight—when the 
broken up by the commotion over the murder. 
outside at all.” RS 

“But, Sam—who did do it then?”’ she asked, 
frightened little catch of her breath. 

“Bloom was a man who had a good many eneml 
answered gravely. ‘He ran the gambling busi 
you know, and he was a pretty ruthless sort of m 
walked over a good many people. I suppose his ga 
offended some people too. He had plenty of enen 

“But what earthly reason had the police 10 | 
you?”’ she asked in amazement. m! 

““Why, no real reason at all. Only he had forbid 
to play faro; and a vengeful man might have laid 
against him. In a way he’d been the means of send 
to jail too. Then there were one or two little cireums' 
For example, that fire-escape that figures in the 
man happened to see me drop down from it earl, 
evening.” 

“Drop down—what were you doing there! 
manded incredulously. 

He explained the circumstances. : 

“You see, I had this affair of a possible quarrel’ 
mind; and it occurred to me to see whether a ma 
climb up to Bloom’s window by the fire-escap 
it just to satisfy myself.” 
' “Oh! How unlucky!” she cried in alarm. 

“Yes; it was unfortunate. Then I was sort: 
round there, trying to see Bloom.” He related his 
with Pat Maloney and Peter. ‘“ And, what the 
to regard as very suspicious, I didn’t say a wor 
when I saw him, though I’d made all those atte 
him earlier. They argue, you know, that in t 
maneuvers I was merely making sure the coa 
for me to conceal myself in his room. Of cou 
glance, their theory looks rather plausible. 4 
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| tor Ryan was questioning me and I saw his 
caught at your having talked with me at Miss 
ney’s after eleven o’clock. It was taking along shot, 
fing a liberty with you, too, Jane—but I thought 
udn’t mind that if you knew the fix I was in.” 
indeed !’’ she replied. 
then, I didn’t know whether you’d back me up.” 
hough I wouldn’t!”’ she retorted indignantly. 
sew you'd know I was innocent of murder,” he 
d gravely; “but I didn’t know whether you’d see 
t in time to say that I came in—and forget to say 
{ent out. Not one woman in a thousand would or 
tin a hundred. You see, Jane,’ he added in an 
‘sober, matter-of-fact tone, as though he were 
ig the weather, ““‘when I comprehended the fix 
I took my liberty in my hand, as you might say, 
ed it on the queen. All the afternoon I sat in my 
dering whether the queen was going to win and 
pretty strong hunch that she was. I told you I’m 
ambler—my one accomplishment, you see.” 
words, spoken in other than a sober, matter-of-fact 
tht have been embarrassing. Even as it was Jane 
| with pleasure—being not a little vain of her 
s duel of wits with the inspector. 
’s all you have to protect you, though, Sam—just 
nbly alibi of mine. The police will get other cir- 
tial evidence against you. They’ll find somebody 
you in the alley at midnight. Bloom was a friend 
They'll be bound to punish somebody. They’ll 
2 evidence to the limit. They’ll even manufacture 
_ You don’t realize what danger you're in! Many 
2 been convicted on less. If they make up their 
convict you, you don’t know what they may do.” 
anxiety she peered round into his face, her brows 
vd. They had reached the park by that time and 
to it at random. 
I’ve thought that over,” he replied soberly but 
motionally. “TI suppose the police will do all they 
mish somebody. Of course I have little money 
fluence. I’d rather not stand trial.” 
It’s no question of rather not!” she protested 
ou mustn’t! You can’t! Haven’t you got Billy 
4? There must be some defense—something you 
protect yourself !”’ 
_I don’t know what it would be, I’m sure,” he 
mild deprecation. 
rou must think of it!’ she insisted vehemently. 
‘convict you! They’ll send you to the peniten- 
hey’ll hang you! You must work on the case 
find out the guilty man!” 
er rising alarm and his calm detachment she felt 
t of that heartbreaking helplessness she had 
d more than once in trying to deal with Billy in 
orn moods—when the boy would shut his small 
her firmly in the eye and resist, not in a passion, 
all the rocky immobility of a balky mule—only, 
Sent clash of her active and passionate tempera- 
4a passive and contemplative one, there was the 
that Gardner was much larger than Billy. As 
of fact, she yearned to box his ears. 
’t suppose the guilty man would appreciate 
‘suggested, smiling. 
| be a fool to consider him!” she retorted pas- 
jand immediately reddened to the roots of her 
ting that she had figuratively boxed 


ed with a little laugh, removed his 
in his fingers through his hair. 

We sit here?” he suggested, for they 
to an empty bench. “I suppose 
‘the trouble,”’ he commented mildly 
‘down. “Almost everybody thinks 
i. Probably they’re right. But I 
t fight. The only way I can get 
/ accept what comes to me.” 

jt this!”’ she urged. ‘Not this!” 
nd, thoughtful gray eyes studied 
‘moment and then he replied very 


ves; I could accept this if it came. I 
it will; but I could accept it if it 
would it beso bad?—a month ortwo 
‘ then fifteen minutes. Of course,” 
“Billy need never know.” 
Staring at him with a kind of fright 
her head and repeated: “No!” 
‘ver been a very lucky sort of man,” 
ed in his detached, matter-of-fact 
ad to leave home when I was six- 
/ather was stern with me. Isuppose 
1 too much of me and I was always 
out doing things that irritated him. 
‘doubt I was a good deal of a 
thool. Finally that offended him so 
Thad to leave home. You see, I 
mination. It was rather hard to 
mother, because she was a very 
and loved me’a great deal.” 
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Gardner brought up this tragedy of his youth in the 
same detached, unemotional manner with which he talked 
of his present case. 

“We were living in Denver then, and my father sent me 
off to a ranch he owned in Arizona. He was a very deter- 
mined man. I stayed on the ranch over three years. Then 
I came back to Denver to my mother’s funeral. My father 
sort of charged that up to me. If I had been capable and 
successful I shouldn’t have had to leave home, you see, and 
she might not have died. Well, I fell into a poor sort of 
state then—gambled a good deal, hanging round Denver. 
Of course there was no cordiality between my father and 
me. He found out I was gambling, and was very bitter 
about it. After that, in my own mind I gave up—just 
wiped off the slate and charged it all up to myself, you see, 
and prepared to go back to the ranch. That seemed to put 
me right with myself; and immediately after that I met 
Alice—my wife.” 

“Billy showed me her photograph,” Jane murmured. 

“My father was opposed to it. He knew Alice and liked 
her, and thought she was a fool to marry me; but Alice 
brought him round—sort of halfway. We were married 
when I was twenty-one, and went out to the ranch. My 
father gave us the use of it, but without any money to run 
it with. We had to be very economical; neither of us 
minded that—only, no good medical attendance was to he 
had for her when Billy was born.” 

He stopped there as though the story ended. After a 
moment she asked in a low voice: 

“Sam—did you ever see your father again?”’ 

“No; I never saw him again,” he replied soberly. 
“After Alice died I wrote him a letter, which I regret now. 
I don’t pretend to judge him any more. I don’t wish to 
blame him even in my own mind. He could have let us 
come to Denver for her confinement; but he didn’t. He 
was just made that way, Jane. He got his poor, stubborn 
fighting will set and couldn’t help himself. It was pretty 
hard—what happened out there when she felt there was 
no hope for her. She was a beautiful girl—only nineteen!” 
Gardner looked round at her then and added soberly: ‘So, 

you see, I can’t bear to hurt anybody—not if all the wise 
people in the world say I should. Why should I try to hand 
some poor, half-made devil over to the police to be hung? 
Would you really have me do so, Jane?” 

Of a sudden her bosom swelled tumultuously. 

“You’ve got me confused!” she burst forth complain- 
ingly. “You mix things up so, Sam! That out there really 
has nothing to do with this— 
nothing at all!’ Striving to get a 
better grip of her confused mind 
she added unconvincingly: 
“There’s your duty—what the law 
requires—to punish a murderer.” 

He smiled amiably, replying: 

“T don’t know’s I’m so much 
impressed with what the law re- 
quires, Jane. I suppose the man 
who killed Jake Bloom is a very 
good sort of man so far as he 
goes—I mean so far as he is a man 
at all. No doubt it’s somebody 
like Kittie Hinch—only half made 
yet, you see—only part man and 
the rest of him monkey. He gets 
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into a rage and murders his enemy. That puts us into a 
rage, you see, because it makes us afraid somebody may 
murder us. So we catch him and tie a rope round his neck 
and strangle the life out of him. I wonder if it’s the man 
in us that does that—or just the monkey. I guess I’m no 
good at social problems. It’s all ’m equal to if I can figure 
out just what I myself ought to do.” 

“You mix things up,” she complained again warmly. 
“Certainly it’s nobody’s duty to sit down and be con- 
victed of a crime he didn’t commit!” 

“Oh, certainly not,” he assented; “but I don’t see much 
of anything to do—do you? I can’t keep the police from 
going ahead on any theory they choose, you know. What 
could anybody do in my case? I’ve just got to take my 
chances—trust to fortune. That’s the way it looks to me. 
I really had a hunch about it’’—he gave an affirmative 
little nod—“‘to play on the queen and I’d win. I can’t see 
anything else to do.” 

He stated it very soberly, as though they were dis- 
cussing a debatable problem in mathematics. 

“But you can’t depend on that, Sam,” she replied with 
a sort of humility. “They’ll find somebody who saw you 
in the alley. There must be a stronger defense.” 

As they were strolling home in silence, thinking of differ- 
ent things, she showed what her mind was at work on by 
asking abruptly: 

“Why are you so sure that Hinch was in the poker room 
all the time?” 

“Everybody says so,” he replied. “A man I know very 
well—a very good friend of mine too—a man named 
Arthur—was right there playing poker with him all the 
evening. He says Kittie never went outside.” 

“But this man you speak of—Arthur—can you depend 
on him? Would he tell you the truth?” 

“Oh, yes; I’m sure he would. You see, I’ve helped him 
several times. I’m sure he’s grateful to me and would tell 
me the truth.” 

“What sort of man is he?” 

“He’s a poor old sport—hangs round gambling estab- 
lishments and poolrooms, you know; plays faro and the 
races according to wonderful systems that always lose. 
But he’s good-hearted—a gentle, ineffectual old fellow. 
I know he’d tell me the truth.” 

Again there was silence, which he presently broke by 
saying apologetically: 

“Of course I’ll have to leave Miss McChesney’s now. 
It wouldn’t be fair to her for me to stay there any longer. 
I may be formally arrested any time. It would 
bring her in for disagreeable notoriety. It 
might hurt her in a business way.” 

She objected to that, yet knew in her heart 
he was right. 

“T needn’t go far away,” he explained as 
they reached the porch steps at Number 2 
Carlisle Terrace —“‘just a little way west into 
a cheaper neighborhood.” 

“But I'll see you often? You’ll tell me 
everything that turns up—everything?” she 
insisted earnestly as they climbed the steps. 
“Tt’s my case too—I’m Billy’s aunt.” 

“Tt’s very lovely of you,’’ he murmured 
back, and opened the door for her. 


VI 


(Bas next forenoon Gardner sought Miss 
McChesney. Guided by a subdued sound 
of voices he went through the back parlor 
and peered into the dining room, where the 
landlady, with upraised, accusatory forefinger, 
confronted Tilly, the muscular and stolid 
maid-of-all-work. 

Reproachful to the verge of tears, and with a 
tremulous voice, Miss McChesney was saying: 

“T wouldn’t mind your breaking my dishes, 
Tilly, if you’d only come and tell me about it 
and not hide the pieces. I’m sure I’ve always 
been kind and indulgent to you, Tilly. I’ve 
tried to more than do my duty by you. And 
now I find my best salad dish partly in the flour 
bin! How am I going to serve luncheon? I 
think you’re a very ungrateful girl, Tilly!” A 
large tear slipped down each sallow cheek. 

“I dunno how it come there,” Tilly replied 
unmoved. “TI do believe that grocer’s boy 
must have knocked it offen the kitchen table 
and hid it.’ 

Gardner saw Miss McChesney lift both lean 
hands and roll her saucerlike pale-blue eyes 
to the ceiling as she moaned: “Oh, Tilly! 
Tilly!” Then he discreetly withdrew to the 
front parlor until Tilly went into the kitchen. 

“May I speak with you a moment, Miss 
McChesney?” he asked at the dining-room 
threshold. 

The landlady started and fluttered angularly 
over to him, her eyes wide with sympathetic 
apprehension. 

(Continued on Page 57) 
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The Acid Tests of Peace 


HE soldier digs himself a trench and crawls into it. 

Somebody several miles away, whom he never sees and 
who never sees him, aims a large gun at him under tele- 
phonic direction and shoots. Such is the salient aspect of 
war as described by all correspondents at the front. It 
would be difficult to imagine a more stupid employment. 

Nearly all soldiers have always been heroes—that is, 
they have stood up under fire when ordered to do so and 
charged as commanded. If any body of troops in this war 
should refuse to obey a command that exposed them to 
death it would be considered extraordinary. You can take 
at random a million men out of any modern nation and in 
a few months make good soldiers out of them. The num- 
ber out of the million who will fail in the prime soldierly 
requisite of obeying commands that involve risk of death 
will be so small as to be quite negligible; but the number 
out of any million who will fail before the far more search- 
ing tests of civil life will be very much greater. 

You can hardly go amiss by pointing at random to any 
young, healthy man in any crowd and saying: “He will 
make a good soldier.’ To say that he will give a satis- 
factory account of himself under the much more trying 
conditions of ordinary life is a very different matter. To 
say that war develops heroism and character is the great- 
est nonsense. What it develops is blind obedience to a 
shoulder strap. A man meets twenty situations in civil 
life that really try his character to every one he meets in war. 

More than two thousand years ago a Greek dramatist 
made one of his women characters exclaim: “They say, 
while they fight with the spear, we, in our homes, lead a 
life without danger. They say amiss; for I would rather 
thrice endure the shock of arms than once bring forth a 
child.”’ So would anyone else who is sufficiently informed 
of the two conditions to judge between them. 


The Case for Ship Subsidies 


ERY naturally insistence at Washington on a fleet 
of Government-owned merchant vessels revived the 
drooping hopes of ship-subsidy advocates, for the main 
arguments that apply in one case apply equally in the 
other. Among those arguments one may discover some of 
the most curious reasoning in the world. For example, it is 
said we are losing the amount paid to foreign shipowners, 
both on imports to the United States and exports from the 
United States; as though, no matter which way the goods 
moved or whether we were the buyers or the sellers, the 
freight must always come out of our pockets; and as 
though the amount paid for ocean carriage were a loss— 
something for which we got no valuable return. 
When a European invests capital in an American rail- 
road the interest we send him is not loss, but a payment 
for the use of his capital. If the same European, however, 


invests the same amount of capital in a ship to carry our: 


goods abroad and charges us interest on the investment in 
the form of freight, that is a loss. 

Then it is said that foreign ships can carry our goods 
cheaper than American ships; so the Government should 
pay a subsidy to maintain American ships in the trade. 
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Under that arrangement we should be paying as much in 
freights as before, and the subsidy besides. In other words, 
we are ruining ourselves by paying, say, a hundred million 
dollars a year for ocean carriage, and the remedy is to pay 
a hundred and fifty millions a year for the same service! 

Our exports increased from less than one billion and a half 
dollars in 1905 to almost two billions and a half in 1913. 
This is held up as an unanswerable argument for an Amer- 
ican merchant marine; but this huge increase in exports 
occurred without an American merchant marine, which 
ship-subsidy advocates declare to be necessary for the 
expansion of our foreign trade. 

Of course whatever we pay for ocean carriage is payment 
for a valuable service rendered, and is no more a loss than 
what we pay for the use of foreign capital in any other 
field, or for foreign wool or lace. We get full value received 
for it. The very foundation of the subsidy argument is 
that foreign ships render the service cheaper than Amer- 
ican ships can; otherwise there would be no possible 
reason for a subsidy. So by the subsidy plan we should pay 
for ocean carriage whatever we pay now, plus a subsidy. 

Before the war began a great part of the ocean-carrying 
trade was represented in various pools and combines for 
the purpose of preventing competition in rates. These 
combines were denounced as rapacious trusts, which 
preyed on American commerce by extortionate rates. 

Subsidy advocates add that we cannot compete with 
those rapacious rates and must escape from them by the 
strange expedient of paying still more! 


When Wheat is Dear 


yaar the only way by which you can change 
aman ora nation’s dietary habits is to break him or it. 
For example, wheat has risen above a dollar and sixty cents 
a bushel; flour has risen with it and the price of bread has 
advanced. Moreover, in view of the tremendous European 
demand and the known supplies here and in Canada, it is 
predicted that our wheat bins will be emptied by the time 
the new crop is made, which is discussed as though it 
implied starvation. 

Of course there is and will be no lack of food in the 
United States. Pure wheat flour is no more an actual 
necessity of life than sponge cake. Germany, for instance, 
manages to maintain a creditable state of bodily and mental 
vigor, though consuming much less of it per capita than 
we do. It has been pointed out that by blending white 
corn with wheat in the proportion of about one to four 
flour that will make both toothsome and nourishing food 
can be produced. No one personally acquainted with the 
South’s corn pone and johnnycake would lose heart at the 
thought of subsisting on it for an indefinite period. Pure 
wheat bread and beefsteak, at reasonable prices, are among 
the best of foods. At unreasonable prices we can readily 
find substitutes if we will. 


The Credit of the Nations 


le THE two years since Madero was overthrown Mexico 
can hardly be said to have had a government, and 
about the only stable occupation has been revolution. In 
view of which it looks odd, at first glance, to see Mexican 
government bonds selling in London at a higher price than 
the bonds of England or Japan, and nearly as high as those 
of France and Russia. 

There are, of course, different rates of interest and differ- 
ent conditions attached to the bonds; but that people will 
pay seventy-three cents on the dollar for Mexico’s pledge 
indicates belief in an enduring basis of security down there, 
though every current phenomenon spells insecurity. . 

On the other hand, the United States is now the only 
nation whose three per cent bonds are worth par; and an 
American railroad recently placed forty-nine million dol- 
lars of four and a half per cent bonds above par, while 
four and a half per cent bonds of Japan sell at a discount 
of twelve cents on the dollar, Russian five per cent bonds 
sell at a discount of six cents on the dollar, and French 
three per cents sell on about a four per cent basis. 

In other words, the credit of the Unites States is high, but 
even Mexico has a great deal of credit left; and, with only 
half of one per cent higher interest rate, the bonds of 
trampled and looted Belgium are worth nearly as much as 
those of Great Britain—the latter having long been proudly 
designated as the world’s premier security. 


And Still We Build 


UILDING permits taken out in two hundred and 

thirty-five cities last year, as reported by the Financial 
Chronicle, implied an expenditure of nearly nine hundred 
million dollars, or only nine per cent less than in 1913; 
while the comparison with 1912—which was, broadly 
speaking, a high-tide year in business—shows a decrease 
of but fifteen per cent. 

In short, we have our ups and downs, but we keep right 
on building. It is not really true that anybody is ever dis- 
couraged over the condition and outlook of the United 
States. We have spells in which it pleases us to say that 


| 
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we are just about ready to give up; but we never 
think of doing it. For a time Wall Street was the 
spot in the country. Some men there walked abe 
indigo haze that was of sufficient specific gravity 
visible to the naked eye. ; 

The country, they said, was patently going to thi| 
and there was so little stability anywhere that soon 
ing would be positively worth anything; but if yx 
offered them a bundle of nice fifty-year bonds at a | 
of points concession they would have sighed and 
few million dollars with which to buy them. 


We keep on building. 


When Heroes Begin to Thini 


DUTCH economist argues that the war will « 


tinue for a considerable time. Already British 
ment bonds issued before the war have sold at 
sixty cents on the dollar, and French bonds 
cents. Germany has issued new five per cent 
discount; Austria, five and a half per cent bonds 
count; Hungary, six per cent bonds at a disco 

These things suggest a tremendous demand 
and high interest rates when the final bills are 


will probably get a smaller share. 
million men in the warring countries will re 
employment at a time when industry is stag 
in itself suggests a fall in wages. If war con 
longer, farm production will be curtailed and f 
Taxes, which are an element in the cos 
will certainly be high. It will be a good time foi 
and for investment bankers, but a bad time f 
Much unemployment is probable. Money 
likely to be lower and cost of living higher. § 
schild fortunes may emerge, but wage earner: 
likely be thrust down to a decidedly lower lev 
They may then listen to the Socialists and 
the burdens of which usually fall crushing 
shoulders. When the heroes return home and 
their situation there may be some dynamic thi 


Conservatism and Gree 


Slyexe truly conservative mind regards high wa 
economic original sin. The one infallible te: 
conservatism of the genuine old stock may be di 
from all imitations is found in its attitude 
labor. Some time ago the general counsel of a 
pointed out that certain railroad engineers rec 
pay in a year than certain governors. That state 
been repeated many times, as though it were 
proof that rapacious labor is bringing the coun 

No doubt, if you should remind the general ¢ 
his own stipend is several times larger than 
Chief Justice of the United States Supreme 
would reply that you were trying to compare 
parable things; for a chief justice, like a gove: 
large part of his compensation in the honor of 

Nobody particularly rejoices because cotton 
getting but a meager return for their labor in 
year’s crop. Genuine conservatism regards th 
as a misfortune, because if farmers have little 
can buy little; and it regards surplus money in tl 
of wage labor as misfortune too. 

“How far will labor be disposed to go in the 
concessions that will help to bear the burden 
strain now and in the future?” asks one journa 
would take an afternoon’s stroll through any 0 
tricts where great masses of wage labor are emp’ 
round the Pittsburgh steel mills—it would p 
able to forget a score or so of three-thousand-d 
engineers long enough to get the right answer. 


Let Europe Worry 


T IS true that ocean-freight rates in many 
doubled and even trebled since last July; 
body needs to get excited over that fact it ist 
Europe rather than the people of the United St 
is the people of Europe who are paying the 
exports of foodstuffs have increased immensely; 
American wheat worth a dollar and sixty cents 
Chicago, it would be hard to persuade an Ame 
that he was suffering much from high ocean-fr 
The big orders for army materials that are h 
here name prices which are acceptable to the mat 
How much those prices may be increased by the! 
carrying charge is no concern of his. 
There is no particular discrimination against' e! 
States in ocean freights. That part of our trade wh 
freight rates handicaps is the part which compel) 
the foreign manufacturer on his own ground; 
that part of our trade, represented in consid 
tion by the Steel Trust and other large mal 
interests, we have not detected any enthusias 
ernment merchant ships. ; 
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sip that Carl Schurz Vrooman, of 

ygton, Illinois, was a queer young man. The 
jtration offered him a luscious diplomatic plum 
| welve thousand dollars a year and a much- 
jled life. And what do you think this queer young 
? Turned it down and chose the office of Assistant 
y of Agriculture, worth five thousand dollars, and 
andred and sixty-five days of work a year! The 
j3 are still twittering excitedly over this sensation. 
yver, the young man of forty-two years and several 
/ acres of Corn-Belt farm lands, the author of books 
gomics, and the generator of a flow of dynamic 
/hat taxes the elasticity of his body and brain cells 
(t in leash—this queer young man held his peace 
}: Stock of his new surroundings. And pretty soon 
(artment of Agriculture began to hear him-saying 
;bout farm management—‘“‘the business end of 
1” he calls it. 

vitly a scheme developed for taking the Office of 
anagement, hitherto an appendage of the Bureau 
Industry, and making it an independent office 
‘connected with the office of the Secretary. The 
7 found Vrooman an eager coadjutor in pushing 
> work of the new Office of Markets. Farm man- 
| and rural economics were in the air. Agronomy 
look for a lower seat. 

yae new Assistant Secretary criticizing? Nobody 
‘a know. I took advantage of the first opportunity 
at. 

2re efficiency in the Department of Agriculture?” 


Mr. Vrooman answered. ‘There _ is 
pus efficiency. The Department is so efficient in 
7s that it’s lopsided. This country has spent over 
dred million dollars in bringing out nuggets of 
the farmer; yet I dare say 
yer cent of this wealth has 
‘ into general circulation 
ne farmers who pay taxes 
ut our agricultural institu- 
yere’s efficiency in produc- 
\nefficiency in distribution. 
see, it’s the same with our 
\3 it is with our crops—we 
in distribution. The tax- 
)S invested well—he has 
‘dollar in his pocket for 
ie he has put into this 
jent; but the major part of 
tial dividends are still in 
Instead of getting a hun- 
vo hundred per cent on his 
at, he ought to get a thou- 
jwo thousand. There’s a 
newhere. We're going to 
(ate it.” 


|\Much Agronomy 


‘ouch agronomy,-some of 
mer friendssay. Ishould 
ts a case not of too much 
‘but of too little rural 
§. With that goes a cer- 
‘of understanding of the 
viewpoint, and an inabil- 
ak the farmer’s language. 
id me: I don’t want you 
2 idea that I have little 
the scientist or his work, 
I’m gunning for him. 
Department’s work in 
and kindred lines has 
ndid; the work of our 
has been efficiency itself. 
ithe point: Hitherto the 
nt has studied and taught 
2 rather than farming; 
itself with the science of 
arge crops rather than 
business of raising and 
profitable crops. 
ot derogatory to the sci- 
ay that he has done a lot 
le—and you might say 
= Pi 
evork which has never 
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been made available so that the farmer can use it to 
advantage. The scientist has done his work well. We have 
many such in the Department who have discovered facts 
that could be made of great value to the farmers if the rest 
of the machinery of the Department were to take those 
facts and work them up, as a cook works up raw materials 
from the grocery store into food for the table. 

“Two or three years ago certain interested parties grew 
hysterical over the assertion of efficiency experts that if the 
railroads of the United States were to adopt more efficient 
methods they would increase their net earnings by a million 
dollars a day. 

“Let me hazard a stronger statement: If the American 
farmer would put into practice the scientific methods of 
agriculture that already have been worked out at the 
expense of Government funds, and if prices held, he could 
increase his yield of corn and wheat alone by more than 
tenmillion dollars’ worth for every growing day of the year. 
But,” he added emphatically, ‘be sure that you don’t 
forget my two ‘ifs’—if the farmer would put these new 
methods into practice and if prices held. On these two ‘ifs’ 
hang all the agricultural law and the profits. The average 
farmer cannot put our new methods into practice without 
more help than we have given him in the past, unless we 
translate our scientific principles of agronomy into simple 
and concrete directions in farm practice. 

“As to what prices the farmer can get and ought to get 
for his products, that isa big. question, into the details of 
which I cannot enter now. But, suffice it to say, until our 
new Office of Markets and Rural Organization, and the 
various other agencies that are at work on this problem, 
have worked out an efficient and equitable plan of finanec- 
ing farm operations and marketing farm. products, either 
the farmer will not get a fair price for his crops or’ the 
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consumer will pay an excessive price for them; 
or—what will be more frequently the case— 
both farmer and consumer will be forced to 
pay exorbitant toll to those more highly 
organized business and financial interests which buy the 
crops from the farmer and sell them to the ultimate consumer. 

“Once our problems in agricultural economics are prop- 
erly solved, our farmers need have no fear of an overpro- 
duction of food, and a consequent collapse of prices, when 
my prophecy comes true of an increase in their yields of 
corn and wheat to the extent of ten million dollars’ worth 
each growing day. 

“Does this suggestion sound extravagant? Look here: 
The American farmer on an average gets less than fourteen 
bushels of wheat to the acre and only about twenty-six 
bushels of corn. These yields can be doubled. Anyone 
knows that it is no great feat to grow twenty-eight bushels 
of wheat to the acre or fifty-two bushels of corn. Last 
summer I threshed forty-seven and a half bushels of wheat 
to the acre on one of my own farms. 

“Tt’s true that last year was a good wheat year, and that 
Ihad put crushed rock phosphate on this particular field; 
but it is also true that the Department of Agriculture could 
show the average American farmer how to average twenty- 
eight bushels of wheat to the acre if we could only learn to 
put our information in such a way that he could get what we 
are driving at.” 


The Scientific Unit for Study 


PARE that brings me,” he continued, “to another point: 
- Though .we have not made clear to the average 
farmer how to double his yield, it is not because we have 
not tried. One trouble has been that, all along, we have 
been endeavoring to tell the farmer how to increase his 
yield rather than how to increase his net income. That’s 
the nub of the matter. I think in this respect we have been 
on the wrong track. Henceforth we are going to tell the 
farmer how to do better farming— 
not merely how to grow more of 
this and that individual crop. We 
must take the farm as the unit—not 
the crop. 

’“For years I have been exper- 
imenting in an effort to find out to 
what extent scientific agriculture 
can be made profitable. . Hence- 
forth I intend to hammer on that 
idea—to give the farmer, in our 
bulletins and through our county 
agents. and other demonstrators, 
the business end of farming.” ; 

“You. mean that. the bulletins 
have not told the whole story?” I 
asked. . _ 

“Not only that, but heretofore 
they have ‘not -had-the whole story 
to_tell...The Department has not 
set forth the business end. of farm- 
ing ‘because it has not hitherto fo- 
cused on that aspect of the problem. 
For obvious reasons it was natural 
that the Department should first 

_ gather a corps of investigators and 
set. them to work. on- problems of 
crop production. That. work- was 
well organized long-before Secre- 
tary Houston took the helm. With 
his advent, the time was ripe for 
some steps forward, and under his 
splendid leadership the Department 
has taken those logical steps. 

“By the creation of the new Office 
of Markets and Rural Organization 
farm economics at last has become 
a recognized ‘science.’ By-the pas- 
- sage of the Smith-Lever Bill pro- 
vision was made not only to send 
information to the farmer in bulle- 
tins but to take information to his 
- very: door by means of an army of 
county agents. \ 
“Moreover, the Office of Farm 
Management, hitherto a subdivision 
*_-of;one of the bureaus, at last has 
been given its rightful status by 
being made into a sort of depart- 
“mental clearing house—a_ loom in 

_ _ (Continued on Page 32) 


OB MIDDLEMIST 
B went walking discon- 

solately down a track 
of reddish dust, the road from 
Galena Hill. It was a vile 
noonday, hot and breathless, 
except that puffs of north 
wind rose now and then from 
the plains below, to stir up- 
ward through glaring ravines 
of greasewood, to crackle 
among the white-oak leaves 
and parch a man’s nostrils. 
Bob wiped off the dust from 
his lips and grumbled. 

‘“Ten yearso’ this country! 
What for?” 

He halted and looked 
down—as though to find an 
answer—through the gnarled 
oak branches covering the 
road. Below, past a ravine 
of those glistening, oily 
bushes of Dead Sea verdure, 
all the valley floor quivered 
in brown heat waves, like the 
top of a rusty stove. Far 
off some tiny four-horse 
wagon trailed its cloud of 
dust—a straight, low cloud 
half a mile long. 

“Ten years!’’ growled Bob, 
staring across the waste. He 
stood like a defeated and homesick viking, his mighty frame 
relaxed, his fingers clutching together the breadth of his fiery 
beard. “Ten years, boy! What for? You went a-lookin’ 
for gold. And you found it. And what was the good?” 

At the age of twenty-eight Bob stood there, six feet four 
in his dust-yellow cowhide boots, a rich and discontented 
man. 

“You can’t so much as take it home,”’ he added. “‘Ran 
away, didn’t you, from the only home you had? And 
nobody wants you back either.” 

He slouched the brim of his hat and peered from under 
it with bright, unseeing gray eyes. The hot valley and the 
crawling train of dust had vanished. Bob was looking 
across a continent into the past, into the door of a white 
farmhouse under a maple tree, where a big, lean, hard- 
working man, and a little, quiet, hard-working woman, 
might or might not be still alive. ‘ 

“You could have written to ’em oftener,’’ he thought. 
“But then—foh! You were always waiting till you made 
your cussed fortune in this Golden West. You made it. 
Oh, yes, you made your fortune all right. And who 
cares?” 

The mood was dangerous. Bob knew that. Lonely 
despair, the cui-bono devil, had never tempted him before; 
and now its whisper took him the more subtly and fiercely, 
being so novel. 

“Nobody wants you,” he thought. ‘‘Nor you don’t 
know what on earth you want! Your old friends you were 
going to surprise, they’ve died, or forgot even your name. 
Here you are, in your Land o’ Gold; and she beats all 
Tophet, don’t she?” 

He took off his hat, wiped his forehead and scowled at 
the burnt valley. 

A light footstep near by made the wanderer turn. He 
saw coming toward him, under the contorted boughs, a 
young man in shabby black clothes, who walked with the 
slow grace of a leopard. 

“Good afternoon,” said this stranger. ‘Hot weather, 
isn’t it?” , 

Middlemist, unlike himself, gave a surly nod. 

“Afternoon,” he answered. ‘You hit the temperature 
fairly ace’rate.”’ 

The stranger did not smile. He was a slender young 
man, of middle stature, with no remarkable trait except 
the ease of his motion and the brilliance of his eyes, dark 
and sorrowful under high-curving brows. 

“Are you in trouble of any sort?’’ he asked; and Bob 
stared at him through the mottled sunshine, for his voice 
sounded like music. “Don’t mind my asking, do you? 
I thought you seemed to be in trouble.” 

Bob laughed harshly. This was some fair-spoken green 
suckling from the East. 

“Trouble? No!” he growled. ‘Nothing but the pur- 
suit o’ happiness.” 

The stranger’s face flashed with kindness and humor. It 
became radiant. 

“Ah!” said he. “Gold?” 

“Huh!” Bob held out a pair of knotty fists, hardened 
with managing pick and cradle. ‘“‘Do I look like much 
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“Disturb Those Bars and I'll Strike Ye Dead!’’ 


else—nowadays? Ten years! Igotit too. Goldisa fraud. 
The pursuit 0’ happiness is a wild-goose chase.” 

The shabby youngster contemplated him; then gazed 
over the precipice of the road toward the valley. 

““A fraud? Yes. It is a fraud.’’ Somehow these words 
had a magical depth of meaning. “ You know, I think that 
silly old feeble water-color yarn is right: there’s no real 
gold but at the end of the rainbow.” 

Bob the miner felt of his hands and cursed. 

“Damn’ few rainbows round this country!”’ he replied. 

The stripling silently agreed. They stood for a moment 
watching the little four-horse wagon draw its huge tail of 
dust along the saffron plain, like a gross, earthy comet 
struggling to rise from the face of the land. 

“Have you any people at home?” asked the young man. 

Bob shook his head. 

“Don’t know,” said he. ‘‘Maybe. My father and 
mother, they were alive a year ago. I ran away from all 
that, you see. They wouldn’t so much as know me—in 
this beard—any more. So far as that goes, I guess I’m a 
failure.” 

The young man sighed. 

“So am I,” he answered. “‘Complete. And my father’s 
dead. I shall never have a home’’—he smiled queerly— 
“except in places that don’t exist—Illyria, Venice, Den- 
mark, kings’ palaces, camps and courts, where I don’t 
belong. Nobody wants to see me there either.”” He 
turned and placed his hand lightly for a moment on Bob’s 
shoulder. ‘‘But if I were you—do you know?—I’d go 
home and try it.” 

Bob gave a careless glance and saw the stranger’s face 
grow infinitely sad. 

“Maybe I will. Was planning to go down as far as 
Bearsville anyhow.” 

“Were you?” said the young man gravely. 
hissed me off the stage there night before last.” 

Bob glanced again at the slight, boyish figure. 

“Actor? You don’t look,” he blurted, “like much of an 
actor.” 

“‘T’m not,’ came the musing reply. “My father was a 
great one; but I—— Well!” He laughed—a short, dry 
laugh, as dry as the dust underfoot. “‘I chose the wrong 
path it would seem now.”’ 

Overhead the burning north wind made the oak leaves 
crackle. A tarry smell rose with it from the shining green 
bushes in the ravine. 

“Yes,”’ continued Bob’s friend in his slow and wonder- 
ful voice. ‘‘There are few rainbows about this country, as 
you say. The crock of gold never is where we thought. 
Yours might have been at home all the time. Who knows? 
Why not take a look there?” 

“Huh! Maybe,” said Bob. 

Some one up the hill, among the trees, gave a long, shrill 
whistle. 

“Oh, Ted! Coming?” cried a man’s voice. 

The shabby youngster roused himself as from a dream. 

“T must go join my friend,” he said; and to this plain 
saying he gave a sort of courteous dignity, as though he 
were a melancholy prince ending an audience. “My friend, 
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Old Spudge. . . 7] 
way, speaking as one’ 
to another, what's 
name?” i 
Bob told him, and 
equally polite, added: 
‘“What’s yours?” 
“Booth,” said the 
man in black, turning; 
“Edwin Booth. .. . 
by, Middlemist; and } 
you catch your wild 
after all.” 4 
The sound of his ligt 
retreated up the hill z 
away among the tre 
Bob listened, ponderin, 
shook his head and 
once more to tramp de 
ward the plain, his boo 
ing a volume of dus 
spun and glittered | 
him as he went. 
“Funny young fello 
see round,” ran his fl 
“Wonder how some | 
make their living.” 


where glossy leay 
thickly over a fa 
Few persons, except old-timers like Bob, knew 
path had ever been trodden. The laurels—t 
green tops parted in strange wriggling patter y 
a former wind—glistened as though wet, han . 
and still. Bob himself was a quiet walker. 1 
Suddenly, on his left, the foliage rustled. He hs 
a trice. 
“Who,” he thought, listening, wary as a V 
‘‘who’s got any business round here?”’ : 
He peered through the leaves. Glancing st 
slender gray shafts, burnished fronds and 
shadow made the whole thicket a tangle of d 
puzzling changes. 
““Nobody there,” concluded Bob. ‘“‘ Wildcat, ¢ 
He was passing on—when the clink of a ho 
sounded against rock. E 
“That’s queer,” thought Bob. His right h 
into his coat pocket and stayed there. “That do 
right.” : ; 
He went forward quietly, fist in pocket. 
brought him abreast of a gap, through which, 
a tiny clearing of gray dust and pebbles glowe 
pointed leaves. In it stood a calico horse, 
bridled. With one arm hooked through the ha 
little man in a blue shirt and lamb’s-wool ch 
there, busy over something between his 
stared. The little man seemed to be pryi 
earthenware pot, like a pot of beans. z 
On a sudden the horse lifted his party-colored1 
whinnied. 
“What? Eh?” With a snarl the squa 
wheeled on his haunches and jerked forward 
Bob had a glimpse of a face covered to th 
grimy handkerchief. Then something burst 


passed Bob harmlessly with an echoing rush. 
Bob’s hand from his pocket, fetching a sm 


but a single confusion. Then the smoke d 
uncoiled in bluelayers through the glistening la 
“Aha!” sighed the little man. 7 
His calico horse reared, tore loose, jumped e 
smashed the pot with a parting flurry of heels, p 
galloping down through the thicket. He hin 
back painfully, carefully, on a heap of dry pebb! 
cornered cubes of volcanic stone. The pistol 
failed him lay forgotten. His sighing flutter 
handkerchief, which had come unfastened and 
slid aside. His face, beardless like a boy’s, 
sunburned, shone with sweat. 
“Why,” said Bob in a tone of high distress, 
you! By gorry, it is!” 
The wounded highwayman stared up at hir 
without emotion. 
“It’s Davy Alcot!”’ cried Bob. “Oh, Davy, 
fire at me for? I didn’t know you were—were 1 
of the world.” } 
Years of time, leagues of distance, rolled awé 
vanished smoke; and there, looking up with 


a “As 


ck eyes, a boy Bob had known at school lay dying. 
cronies once, making willow whistles together 
g, Swapping pigéons. 

sat across the aisle,’’ said Bob, awe-struck. “TI 
vould ’a’ fired if Where’d I hit ye, Davy? 
‘see it.” 

couched beside this man he had shot. The familiar 
ywn and chubby and foolish as ever, regarded him 
tly from the heap of dust and pebbles. 

know me, Davy! Don’t you know me?” 

imge noise, between groan and whisper, answered 


ersaw ye! . . . Damn the luck!” 

‘s nose and upper lip whitened and grew pinched. 
‘flickered upward and back. Then, witha relaxing 
he let his black tousled head roll sidewise limply 
iandkerchief. 

‘some time Bob rose and stood staring, first at the 
in, then at the crooked brown object still in his 
ers. He read unwittingly the words engraved on a 
? longer than his thumb: Derringer, Philadelphia. 
) flung this murderous toy among the laurels. 

4 for?’’ he mumbled. “What for?” 

ff downhill the runaway horse whinnied to his 


didn’t even contrive to make a good road agent,” 
Aiddlemist with bitter levity. ‘‘ Your horse was 
_. . . Oh, you poor little foolish devil!” 

ice of blood appeared anywhere as yet. The small, 
ody sprawled in languorous comfort, like a naughty 
ed out. His earthen pot, kicked into shards, lay 
't his side, so that the pebbly floor of the clearing 
ced with its contents—gold coins, watches, brooches 
ns, dull yellow flakes and crumbs of scattered gold 


100k his fist at these relics of plunder and heavily 
aem. 

‘e’s your crock o’ gold for you,” he meditated. “If 
e real article I guess maybe the rainbow kind was 


thought himself, removed his hat, and stood bare- 
grimly bashful, amid silence and stifling heat, in 
tere mingled a faint lemon-scented perfume of 
aurel boughs. 

through with this country!’’ he swore. ‘There’s 
ilaymate—and he didn’t know me. I’m through! 
ou and I traveled a long ways to do this, didn’t 
ts o’ gold!—Davy! I’ll go see what there is to 
+ kind.” 


qr 


@NT. The Golden Age took him to the Isthmus; 
ther ship thence to New York; and in that city 
d only to buy clothes—summer clothes of pomp 
hdor, befitting a fortunate man. 

ren the costume of his generation could make Bob 
wz absurd. A long-coated black suit of English 
ang, faced with rich silk and beautifully sewn 
ut; a tall, cylindrical beaver hat; the latest de- 
socks and in satin waistcoats—even disguised by 
d with his ruddy beard trimmed square according 
n, Bob remained a viking of a man. He saw him- 
stailor’s pier glass, laughed quietly, paid gold coins 
d went his way. 

2 folks know me 

‘do well,’’ he 

© Tain’t hardly 

al”? 

‘an was simple, 

y fixed, beyond 

Lh 

ald go home, see. 
eople there, and 

it them. If they 

2cognize him, if 

d missed him 

ugh to know him 

would stay on 

m; but if they 

‘otten one who 

nso little cause 

iber—why, then 

gO away again, 


ike a bet,” he 

sadly. “Not 
mee. Davy, he 
1ow me from a 
leleather. And 
at home won’t 
Yo Prodigal Son 
Iljust take that 
y’s advice and 
abows end any- 
Ve all know they 


ne country lay 
tvergreen and 


PF 
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everlasting hills. When the first bold contours rose blue in 
the distant morning Bob’s heart sprang upward to meet 
them. 

“My golly!” he cried, and slapped his leg. ‘“I’d almost 
forgotten you!’”’ The Yankee driving the stage turned to 
squint at this solitary, gorgeous passenger who talked to 
himself aloud. “‘Don’t mind me, cap’n,”’ Bob explained. 
“T’m seeing fields again. And those hills, they hit me right 
under the crop.” 

Thus, all the summer day, he traveled in glory, hailing, 
with asense of delight, as one reborn, the dark old fir woods, 
the luminous groves of yellow birch, the green timothy 
fields sloping down perhaps to a brook in which, as the 
wagon rattled across the bridge, he could see drifting a 
brown tress of seaweed or the broken cork disk of a seine 
float—signs of the tide up-stolen from his native sea. 

“Oh, my golly!’’ he growled, sniffing the first breath of 
salt water, mingled with pennyroyal, balsam and sweet 
fern. ‘‘What a damn’ fool I was!” 

For a long time he rode with his beard buried in his satin 
waistcoat, and tried to recall a saying: ‘‘‘The place thereof 


shall know him no more.’ ’Tain’t just the right words; . 


but that’s me.” 

He spent the night in the dingy tavern of his own village. 
At supper the woman who waited on him was a stranger 
and eyed him doubtfully, cornerwise. He had teased her 
when she was a little girl. Her name was Elvira May, and 
once he nearly called her by it. From time to time people 
looked in at the door. Bob knew them also; but on them 
and on all the lamp-lighted room lay a change and a color- 
less enchantment of years. 

From his bedroom window that evening Bob looked 
through woodbine leaves into starlight and a meadow, at 
the bottom of which, as he meditated, suddenly hundreds 
of little green-gold fires began to flicker. They startled him. 

“What are those?’”’ he wondered. Then recollection 
came with a rush and he leaned forth, staring. “Fireflies! 
Lightning bugs! Me to forget them!” 

He went sadly to bed. 

It was late afternoon of the next day before he took 
courage and walked out from the seaport toward his 
father’s farm on a hill. Raspberries hung ripening over 
the rip-gut fences; a breeze blew upward from the sea, 
which sparkled among somber promontories and fir islands 
bordered with pink granite; while, over the furrows of a 
field that climbed before him in undulating terraces of sun- 
light and long shadow, gulls hovered or swung down with 
white pinions flashing aslant. 

He came to a high, green bosom of land, girt by stone 
walls that he himself, long ago, had helped to build. Moss 
coated the walls now; and a buckthorn hedge inside, not 
even planted in his day, stood higher than a tall man’s 
head. 

He looked over the barred gate. There, in the sunlight 
counting a flock of black-nosed sheep, stood his father. 

Bob nearly shouted, he was so glad to see the old man. 
Instead, remembering his vow, he lowered one of the 
middle bars and slipped through into the pasture. 

“Hasn’t changed a mite!”’ he thought as he drew near. 

The years, in fact, had dealt lightly with Mr. Middle- 
mist, senior, only whitening his forked yellow beard in a 
streak or two and bending his powerful shoulders. He 
wore, as formerly, a wrinkled suit of dark brown homespun, 
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the wreck of a Scotch bonnet, without ribbons, and in 
one ear a thin ring of gold wire. He lifted his shrewd, 
masterful blue eyes toward the approaching stranger. 

“Good afternoon!”’ said Bob, lifting the new beaver hat. 

“Good evening, sir,” replied his father calmly. 

There was no dearth of light to see features by. Face to 
face they stood in the great low-streaming splendor that 
flooded the field. Round them the sheep, a dusty golden 
flock, went nibbling a few last bites, or huddled under the 
buckthorn bank, breathing short and quick, like frightened 
old invalids. Bob and his father looked at each other long 
and carefully. Then his father looked down at the sheep 
again. 

“Don’t know me,” thought the son. 

A stray lamb across the pasture found itself alone and 
set up an agonized bleating. Bob laughed quietly at the 
sound, for in that moment he knew how the runaway lamb 
felt. 

“Fine sheep you have, sir,” he began. 

““Aye,”’ said his father cautiously; ‘a fair-sized flock. 
Moderate. They’re not so bad.” 

Bob, smiling at the old trait, suddenly took his course of 
action. 

“Tf they’re only moderate,” he rejoined, “they’ll sell at 
a moderate price. I’d like to buy, say, a dozen of ’em.”’ 

His father’s blue eyes turned wary. 

“A man would not just praise his own,’ came the re- 
tort meditative; “‘but bargaining—bargaining’s a different 
thing. Ye mean business, do ye, sir?”” He exchanged nods 
in good faith. “Ye do? Then let me assure ye 
there’s not a finer flock o’ sheep on American grass to-day. 
I got them from Scotland last time I was home.”’ 

And he gazed lovingly on the black-nosed bundles of 
golden fleece. Pride, serenity, and trader’s caution so 
mingled in his face that Bob laughed inwardly and was 
seized by an imp of provocation. If he died for it he must 
play one more joke on the old man; though, in this very 
field, it was a joke that had begotten their quarrel and 
driven him away to cheat his youth among vain hopes and 
wanderings. 

“Scotland? Home?” repeated Bob. “What were you 
doing in Scotland? You’re an Irishman, aren’t you?” 

The same old spark touched off the same old Caledonian 
powder. With a snort of rage Mr. Middlemist threw back 
his shoulders and glared. 

“Me?” he cried. “‘Me? Sir, ye’re impertinent! I wish 
ye good evening, for I have neither time nor inclina- 
tion ——” 

Bob calmed him at last, using much apology and keep- 
ing a straight face. To think he had once feared this daddy 
of his—this kindly farmer, flat-spoken, irascible and honest 
as daylight! He spoke soothingly until the burst of indig- 
nation died away. 

“Ye know little o’ the world,’”’ quoth his father. ‘“Let’s 
see what ye know about sheep.”’ 

They bargained together long and well, matching 
pretty equal wits, and each learning, while they argued, to 
esteem the other. 

“Tt’s a go,”’ Bob agreed at last. “A fair price. I’ll take 
the dozen as you say.” 

“Vera well,’’ replied his father amiably. 

Bob drew forth a noble wallet and took pains to find in 
it the largest single bit of money at his command. 

“Here you are,” he 
cheerfully declared. ‘On 
the spot.” 

The old man took in his 
gnarled brown fingers the 
strip of paper and turned 
it over several times in 
bewilderment. It was a 
neat, new, but hideous 
example of the engraver’s 
art—a five-hundred- 
dollar bill. : 

“Ye know,” began the 
farmer testily, ‘man, ye 
know full well I can’t 
change a great sum like 
this!” 

He crammed it back 
into Bob’s hand. Bob 
waved it airily. 

“Your lookout, then,” 
he retorted. ‘‘Legal 
tender—I offered legal 
tender. The blessed 
lambkins are mine any- 
how.” 

So saying, he stalked 
over to the gate and began 
to lower the bars. Hud- 
dling together and bleat- 
ing, the sheep followed 
him. 

“Stop!” shouted his 
father, and leaped to his 
side in fury, with a 


“You Know Me, Davy! 
Don’t You Know Me?”’ 
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The Merchant to 
His Salesman: 


‘“ Here are two labels— 
each has a meaning. 


‘“This label is my label. 


‘“It means something because the people here know 
that I sell superior clothes. It stands for many years’ 
experience in judging materials and styles. That’s one 
of the reasons why I sell 
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clenched fist trembling overhead. “Stop! 
Ye don’t walk over me and my flock so 
lightly. Disturb those bars and, by the 
Lord, sir, in all your fine raiment, I’ll strike 
ye dead!” 

Bob leaned on the bars and stared over 
them into the road. The merriment run- 
ning in his veins turned suddenly poor and 
thin; for at these bars ten years ago— 
before men’s hands and sheep’s bellies pol- 
ished them so smooth—he had heard some- 
thing like the same language. 

““ Ah,” said he, ‘‘it was a joke, fa ——. It 
was only a joke.” ; 

In a few scathing words Mr. Middlemist 
gave his opinion, not only of jokes by and 
large, but of humor injected into serious 
affairs of money. Bob listened, returned 
humble answers, and once more set to work 
calming his parent. It proved a longer 
process than before. ; 

Peace was hardly restored when downhill 
came rattling the stage, and as it slowed 
up its driver flung to Mr. Middlemist a 
roll of newspapers tied loosely with spun 

arn. 

z ‘“‘Here! Wait, Eben!’ called the old 
man; then to Bob: ‘I'll drive down to- 
ward Harper’s Tavern,” he said, “and get 
your money changed if the thing is to be 
done at all, sir. You may take the papers 
over to my house yonder and while away 
the meantime with reading. . . . D’ye 
never feed these horses, Eben man? ’Tis 
inhumane! Inhumane, sir!” 

Bob took the roll of papers and watched 
his father climb to the high seat of the 
wagon, which clattered away down the 
road. Then he turned and set his face 
toward home—the white gable peering 
through deep-tufted summer boughs across 
the pasture. As he went his heart again 
grew heavy. 

“No use,” he thought. “I’ve lost my 
pains. That young actor chap was wrong. 
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Something had happened to him. His 
present attitude of mind would brook no 
opposition. She must rather attempt to 
guide and then perhaps control. After all, 
if it did not ruin him first, his experience at 
Cavia’s might wake him up and set him 
going. But he mustn’t he allowed to sacri- 
fice his fifty a week for intellectual freedom! 
Her wise little mind told her unhesitatingly 
that so far as G. W. was concerned that 
would be a very poor trade indeed. She 
must humor him and help his genius to take 
wings, so long as it could be induced to come 
back to the nest for nourishment. 

“How wonderfully you talk!” she cried 
enthusiastically. ‘‘I’ve no doubt if you put 
your mind to it you could develop lots of 
new ideas about art,” she added. 

“Perhaps I could,” admitted G. W. 
modestly. ‘I’ve never had a chance. Take 
all this old junk Burbler palms off on the 
folks that come in here. We know it’s 
rotten. But why is it rotten? That’s the 
question.” 

“Yes, why?”’ echoed Julie. 

“One reason, it’s all alike,’ said G. W. 
with conviction. ‘‘Old men and old women 
all looking out at you in just thesame way— 
same old clothes, same old colors. Dutch 
school—same old windmills, and clouds like 
cotton-wool trimmed with sateen. English 
school—same fat-legged children in garden 
hats. Flemings—same old inns with same 
lot of boobs sitting round hitting the bottle 
and shooting craps. It makes me sick to 
think of it!” 

“‘And the frames,” hinted Julie in a flash 
of inspiration. 

“And the frames—same lumbering, 
heavy, gold-plated things five inches wide!” 

“But why all just alike,’’ suggested Julie 
sotto voce—‘‘all perfectly square?” 

“Yes, all absolutely rectangular!” re- 
peated G. W. unconsciously. ‘“‘Now why 
rectangular? I wonder I never thought of 
that before. Why should frames all be rec- 
tangular? Or oval?” 

“T’m sure I don’t know!” mused Julie. 
“Why shouldn’t they be put to some 
real artistic use? Made to accentuate the 
salient features of the picture—follow its 
outline perhaps. Looking -at the thing 
fundamentally ”? She stopped short, 
fascinated by the transfiguration in G. W. 
His eyes protruded, his mouth was agape, 
his hands were clasped in excitement. 
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No use! ‘The place thereof shall know hi 
no more.’”’ 

While he followed the path over t 
green sheep-lawn the evening light trar- 
figured all things. Below, where his le; 
shadow ended above a hedge, the sea ]; 
still and glorious, brimming round the pi 
edged islands of warm granite and eve 


deviously, with the sunlight below ther 
so that their wings, white-spotted unde 
neath, seemed to be pierced by holes, whi 
let the sky show twinkling through. 3) 
father’s golden sheep leaned up again 
their stone wall mournfully, like waile 
at a Place of Lamentation. Nothing h: 
changed; yet every beauty was blight 
by a spell, the withering enchantment 
the years. : 

“Too late! That’s a fact. You'll ju; 
go away again.” 

A man in a dream, Bob passed benea) 
the maple tree at home, between the p: 
of West India conch shells lying on te 
doorstep. 

Inside, amid sunset light and de) 
shadow, his mother stood cutting lit» 
cakes on a floury board with a tin “a 


crinkled at the rim that flashed as her ha) 
moved busily. The room smelled of go 
spices. ; 

“T’m buying sheep from Mr. Midd) 
mist,’ began Bob. His voice rang in t 
room, steadier than he had expec 
“Your husband’s gone down to Har 
ma’am, to change a bill. He told m 
could wait for him here and read 
papers.” 

His mother’s eyes regarded Bob Midd 
mist -strangely, pityingly, without a 
amazement. ‘ 

“You can fool your father,” “—— 


“but you can’t fool me!” 
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“Eureka!’’ he almost shouted, springis 
to his feet and clenching his fists. “I’ve 
idea that no one ever thought of before.” 
“What is it?” gasped Julie. t 
“Why, that frames—the frames shoul 
be adapted to the picture with an ultime: 
artistic purpose. Here we are for absolute 
no reason in the world framing everythiy, 
that comes along as if it were a window 
a box—perfectly square, cutting off t 
field of vision at an angle of ninety degres 
at every corner! By George, that’s 
idea! Whoever saw a cow standing y 
its rump cut off at an acute angle, or 
woman’s bust severed from her body by; 
parabolic curve? It’s nonsense! Nonsens 
Look here, Julie, this is a big thing 


‘“Why not?” she agreed eagerly. “ 
don’t look at things square.”’ ‘ 
“No, of course we don’t. The only ti 
we see Nature square is when we lo 
through a window. Every time we frat 
a picture square it’s as if we were insid a 
house looking out. That’s an idea 
We’ve imprisoned ourselves in a conve 
tionality!” 
“‘Splendid!”’ said Julie. ‘How do » 
see Nature?” 
‘How do we see Nature?” echoed G.! 
““How do we see Nature?”’ He looked 
the wall and rolled his eyes. ‘‘ Why rot 
of course! The circumference of our fi¢ 


but that’s Nature’s frame so far as i 
have any. Logically all pictures should 2 
framed in the same way, if we’re going) 
follow Nature—in a round frame like t: 
natural field of vision of the human a 

“‘Ah!’’ she murmured. ‘But why fo 
Nature?” A! 

“Why follow Nature?” he demanded f 
her. ‘‘Nature isn’t art! No, everyt 4 
should have a purpose, and what shoul 
have more significance than the settiz 
of a picture and the shape of its fran 
Squares? Rectangles? Ovals? Tomm 
rot! The frame should follow and acce 


marine, a frame in curves to indicate t? 
curl of the combers and the movement 
the waves? If a mountain scene, a frar 
to parallel and accentuate the peak; 
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EVER think of passing the 
plans until this vital point 
has been gone into. The 
pipe lines are the very life 
\ arteries of the structure. 
When they begin to go—the best 
days of the house are done. Its con- 
venience; its comfort; its efficiency; 
its value, are no more permanent 
than the pipe in its walls. Insist 
upon the specification of 
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roduct— pipe; of only one grade—the high- 
of only one kind—genuine full-weight 
ught iron. Throughout this half century 
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the standard of maximum pipe service. 
' Byers operate their own ore mines; their 
blast and puddling furnaces; their own 
g mills and ore steamers. Every process 
‘Byers-owned and Byers-controlled. 
ers Pipe means positive assurance of 
highest degree of pipe permanency. It 
€ pipe that eliminates leaks and break- 
s, costly repairs, cutting into floors and 
falls—in fact, all consequences of pipe 
Tren" j 
Write today for Byers Pipe Book— 
it speaks with authority on pipe. 
ong mines, railroads and industrial enter- 


rises where pipe is put to hardest usage—Byers has 
standard for fifty years. 


Ask your architect or plumber 
about Byers pipe 
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| There’s no end to what you could do with | aj 


frames. It’s an undiscovered branch of 
art. And to think that I’m the one to 
stumble on it!” 

He beamed upon her with an almost 
religious fervor. 

“Tt’s a brilliant idea! It’s really ex- 
traordinary!’’ said Julie, almost horrified at 
the success of her stratagem. ‘‘What are 
you going to do with it? I don’t suppose 
you can patent it, can you?” 

“Do with it! Do with it!’ repeated 
G. W. in an ecstasy. ‘‘What should I do 
with it but give it to the world? No man 
has the right, legal or moral, to keep the 
fruits of his—er—mind for himself alone. 
It will be a new movement in the direc- 
tion of individuality of thought, of truth, of 
freedom.’ 

““Hey there, G. W.!” Louie Epstein’s 
| crinkly black head appeared in the middle 
| distance. ‘‘Want to speak to you a min- 
| ute!’”? He waved a paper interrogatively. 


G. W. had departed from Burbler’s, not 
| ignominiously with his tail between his 
| legs, but blatantly and with his head high. 
| Right in front of everybody, including Julie, 
the other clerks and Moses, the colored 
man, he had told Louie Epstein what he 
thought of him and his establishment, of 
his business methods and those of ‘the 
departed Burbler. Then he had strode to 
the easel closet, knocked down a few easels 
with a great clatter, bowed low to Julie and 
stalked through the door, leaving Epstein 
white withfury. Every wordof what G.W. 
had said was true, but, as Julie pondered 
regretfully afterward, it had cost him exactly 
fifty dollars a week to say it. 

Meanwhile fifty or a hundred or a thou- 
sand dollars a week or a minute were as 
nothing to that giddy young genius. In 
some incomprehensible fashion his idea of 
framing pictures in forms to suit their sub- 
jects struck the fancy not only of Cavia 
Bender’s select circle, but of the Futurist 
crowd generally, and they caught it up 
with a whoop, and G. W. along with it. 
Not that they believed in it any more than 
they believed in themselves, but it was 
something new, something to talk and 
fight about. And as the exhibition of the 
Ultramoderns was about to take place, it 
was decided that G. W.’s Futurist Fram- 
ing should receive its introduction to the 
world of art at the same time—its baptism 
in the fire of criticism. 

“We're through with that fellow!” 
Louie had sneered as the door closed after 
G. W. But he was mistaken. He was not 
through with him. Three weeks later he 
realized the curse that through G. W. had 
come upon Burbler’s. Andit was not G. W.’s 
fault either. He was ready to be through 
with Burbler’s just as Burbler’s was ready to 
be through with him, but you can’t hide the 
light of the candle of genius under the bushel 
basket of a retiring disposition. 

All day long the doors of Burbler’s 
exclusive gallery were besieged by throngs 
of queer-looking people demanding to be 
shown the new examples of modern Futur- 
ist Framing which they understood to be on 
exhibition there. To say that Louie Epstein 
was frantic would have grossly understated 
that honest picture dealer’s mental con- 
dition. Burbler’s was nothing less than 
ruined! Up to a month ago it had stood 
for everything that was safe, conservative, 
traditional in art, and now, simply because 
G. W. was known to have emanated from its 
it was assumed by the public to be a hot- 
bed of Ultimism. 

Naturally, as all he had done was to sell 
pictures at Burbler’s, he was inevitably 
described as ‘‘of Burbler’s well-known 
gallery.” From this the public naturally 
believed that he was still connected with 
Burbler’s, and that Burbler, his heirs and 
assigns, were sponsors for and backers of 
the new movement. The unfairness of it! 
And so the public stormed the establish- 
ment and insisted on seeing the already 
famous painting of the old lady in brown— 
La Vieille Brune—who, as some hostile 
critics said, looked, in the bronze frame 
that fitted her outline, as if she were cut 
out of gingerbread. But Burbler’s, of 
course, had never heard of her, although it 
was shortly found expedient to intimate 
that they understood there was some kind 
of an exhibition of grotesque framing at 
the Lithographic Art Company’s Gal- 
lery. Perhaps La Vieille Brune was there. 
She was there. Even if she had looked 
like a bologna sausage it would have made 
no difference. Seventeen hundred and 
forty-one people by actual count had 
struggled to gaze in wonder at her the very 
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Which Catalog is consulted first P 


Rather obvious! 

When you are hiring a salesman you don’t pick out a 
modest, deprecating little chap, none too neat as to linen, 
who wears a cheap-looking suit of clothes and economizes 
on shoe polish. You choose a man with presence, dignity, 
who commands attention. 

You’ve read a thousand times that your catalog is 
really a salesman, but do you keep that thought in mind 
when you are planning it? Don’t you sometimes get 
confused on a lot of side trails—competitive bids, 
economy, a cheaper-paper-that-will-answer, etc., so that 
the catalog turns out a poor thing, comparable to the 
shrinking little salesman you would not think of hiring? 

Let us show you how to be certain of getting the right 
paper and good printing. 

We issue a very instructive portfolio of 


WARREN'S 


Coated Printing Papers 


Every Warren paper has been patiently and carefully 
developed for a certain kind of printing and then kept rigidly 
up to the standard set. 

Your present printing problem has been studied and pro- 
vided for in one of the Warren Papers: the wonderful CAMEO 
with dull, velvety surface that makes halftones look like photo- 
graphs and yet keeps details distinct; LUSTRO, the perfect 
high-finish paper for general good printing, for fine vignettes, 
sharp detail and solid black. For work where moderate-priced 
stock will serve, use lustrous CUMBERLAND or satin-finish 
SILKOTE. 

This folio will show you how to get exactly the right paper 
for your peculiar needs. It is free to printers or buyers of 
printing. Please write on your business letterhead. 


S. D. WARREN & COMPANY 


162 Devonshire Street Boston, Mass. 
Manufacturers of STANDARDS in Coated and Uncoated Book Papers 
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in vain against this roof. 


asnoordinarysheet metalcan. Armco, 
American Ingot Iron, is the purest 
iron made. It is also unequalled in 
the care taken in its heat treatment, 
inspection and handling. The result- 
ing evenness of texture and the 
rejection of all bars and sheets con- 
taining the small defects so generally 
neglected in ordinary material make 
it absolutely the most resistant to 
the action of the elements. 


Armco Iron’s superiority has led to 
its wide and varied use in buildings. 


The buildings shown here but feebly illustrate the wide 
range of structures in which Armco Iron is used—not alone 
for roofing, but for skylights, window frames and sashes, 
ventilators, metal lath, and other purposes. 


Get This ARMCO BOOK Free 


Learn the truth about sheet metals. See why owners ask for, and why 
architects specify, Armco Iron. All styles of Armco Roofing are shown 


and weather are allied 
Other metal 
roofs may protect against fire, but they lack 
the long-time expectancy of Armco Roofs. 
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ten-story warehouse of Sears, Roebuck 
& Co. at Kansas City, Mo. 


and described in “Iron Roofs that Resist Rust.” Send for this book today. 


You can get Armco Roofing from your tinner or hardware dealer. You can get Armco Iron 
building products from many manufacturers. If you have any difficulty, write to us. 


But get the book today. Find out how Armco Iron will save youmoney. Check the coupon now. 


The trade mark ARMCO carries the assurance that iron bearing that mark is manufactured by The 


American Rolling Mill Co, with the skill, intelligence and fidelity associated with its products, and hence 
can be depended upon to possess in the highest degree the merit claimed for it. 


THE AMERICAN ROLLING MILL CO. 


Licensed Manufacturers under Patents granted to The International Metal Products Company 


Box 582, MIDDLETOWN, OHIO 


Branch Offices in Chicago, Pittsburgh, Detroit, New York, St. Louis, Cleveland and Cincinnati 
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All of St. Louis. 
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Haas Building, St. Louis, Mo. J. M. Hirsch- 
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i Window and skylight frames in this 
stein, architect. W. M. Southerland Co., building erected by the National Brake 
builders. Armco Iron window sashes and & Electric Co. at Milwaukee, Wis., are 
frames made and installed by J. F. Ruth. of Armco Iron. 


THE AMERICAN ROLLING MILL CO. 
Box 582, Middletown, Ohio 

Please send me Armco Books and tell why Armco Iron is best 
for: Check Items 
(_] Window Frames (J Ventilators 
() Conductor Pipes {_] Eaves Troughs 
{_] Enameling Material [_) Gasoline Tanks 
(_] Water Tanks Terne Plate 
{ | Gas Tanks () Skylights 
(| Iron Boiler Tubes 


{| Roofing 

CJ Cornices 

L] Metal Lath 

{ | Smoke Stacks 
{_| Heating Pipes 


Name 


Street 


City State 
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first day of G. W.’s exhibition. After that 
the doors were opened only to those who 
had special cards of admission. Nobody 
but a select few, however, knew that La 
Vieille Brune was Mrs. Adolphus Busey, 
the mother of Cavia, and that Chupepsin, 
the Cubist, had' done her in one sitting 
for thespecial purpose of illustrating G. W.’s 
method of accentuation. Meantime, the 
story that Burbler’s had taken up the 
Cubists and Futurists killed practically all 
its business and ultimately called forth a 
quarter-page explanation—paid for by 
Louie Epstein with inward groanings at 
advertising rates—to the effect that Bur- 
bler’s was still selling the same old pictures 
at the same old stand: 

“We beg to inform our patrons that our 
galleries contain only canvases by the Old 
Masters, and that no examples of the ultra- 
modern schools will be found there.” 

Julie was alternately amused and con- 
cerned. She knew that G. W.’s income was, 
to say the least, attenuated, and she felt 
sure that in his present state of mind he was 
unlikely to look for another job, even if he 
could find one. 

Our young celebrity, however, was 
thoroughly enjoying himself. Futurist 
Framing took on like nothing since Oscar 
Wilde. The idea raged over the country, 
the storm focus shifting rapidly from New 
York to Washington, Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
San Francisco and Seattle. G. W., now in 
theswim, acquired a marvelously variegated 
acquaintance among those eclectic per- 
sonalities who live on tea and talk alone. 
He was known simply as G. W.., a familiar, 
intimate and rather affectionate nom de 
guerre, which he encouraged as adding a 
sort of mysterious distinction; and he 
mastered with astounding ease and rapidity 
the fluent jargon of the Futurist circle to 
which Fabyan had introduced him. He 
loved himself ‘‘for the enemies that he 
made’”’; and not the least of these was 
Fabyan himself, who saw in G. W. an 
ominously dangerous rival for the favor of 
Cavia. She, sweet girl, as if conscious of 
having been his inspiration, assumed an air 
of gentle proprietorship toward our hero, 
and made him the central figure at her 
studio parties, to the utter disgust of 
Humdumderum Rab and the omnipresent 
Pelleas Swash. 

The day of glory for G. W. had dawned 
with the opening of the much-heralded 
exhibition of the Ultramoderns at the 
Lithographic Art Galleries, with a young 
person in attendance who adapted himself 
with truly catholic taste, whatever his 
secret sympathies might be, to an enthu- 
siasm for what he was showing—were it 
September Morn or Progression No. 32. 
Almostallthe new phases of Cubist, Orphist, 
Futurist and Vorticist Art which had sprung 
into existence in America since the Inter- 
national Exhibition were represented. 

The artists themselves were all there 
so that they could appreciate each other. 
The general public, the rank outsiders, 
were distinctly disappointed that the art- 
ists looked so little criminal, since few of 
them even had either beards or long hair, 
and a good many looked comparatively 
clean, although they had, in dressing, de- 
cidedly risen above the instructions as to 
what “the man”—or the woman—“‘is 
wearing” as described by the theatrical- 
program arbiters of fashion. G. W. was 
himself today resplendently conventional, 
with the one concession to his environment 
of a tango orange tie with black and white 
explosions, his lady’s colors. His highly 
polished and clean-shaven face radiated 
his elation as he showed his friends about, 
modestly leaving his own contribution— 
which was really the main feature of the 
show—to be seen last. 

“Oh, I think the man in armor is lovely,” 
said an uneducated girl with premature 
enthusiasm. 

G. W. corrected her with some severity. 

“Tf you will look at your catalogue,’ 
he said, ‘‘you will see that is a Still Life 
Progression No. 6. What you take for 
armor is just the Cubistic, rectangular 
vision—the reduction of the onion beside 
the watermelon to its primitive contours— 
every curve being, you know, a succession of 
planes that Oh, I beg your pardon,” 
he added after a glance at the catalogue, 
“T looked at the wrong number. It is 
really an Old Lady on a Balcony. But, of 
course, that ought not to make any differ- 
ence. You see it isn’t the objective vision 
that is important. What really ought to 
count is that something of moment has 
happened to the artist and he makes it 
occur—that’s the whole thing.” 


‘guish in Cavia a flagging inte 


March 1 


He passed on hurriedly to the ne; 
ture, called Shooting Pains—Stellar A 
tion—Luna Park. 

Just then Cavia came in, tall a 
and distinguished, just one black ping 
in her leopard skin hat, but the ub 
Fabyan was also there. 

Fabyan still wore his assured air 


ership, although G. W. seemed to ( 


Fabyan in his confidence did no: 
pear to notice. She was obvio 
and a little curt—enough bored to | 
stowing her smiles absent-minde 

G. W. cursed Fabyan inau 
dashing away from his unimp 
friends, caromed from elbow to e 
he reached Cavia’s side, panting 
pleasure. Her attitude toward 
very different now that he was no k 
secure. Everybody in the galleries s 
know him; they pointed him out. §| 
very cordial, but always with the rese 
elegance. 

“What a wonderful success you 
made,”’ she said, “‘with your quic 
hension of what we are all trying 
of us still groping. Of course 
have been in you, but I love to 
I helped a little to bring it out, to 
your mind contemporary, so to 
Didn’t 1?” 

He modestly gave her all credi 
awakening. 

““Does your mother,” he asked p 
with an obsolete respect for age, ’ 
way her portrait is framed?” 

“T don’t know,” she answered 
not here yet, I think. There wasn 
for her in the taxi and she loves t 
she doesn’t mind the snow a bit. 
here soon—it isn’t very slippery out 
let us see, without waiting for he 
your things look. I hear they’re s| 
terrible!” 

They reached G. W.’s frames ai 
push their way through the s 
manity that gaped or frowned 0 
before them. 

Mrs. Busey, having successful 
ered the storm without, joined the 
her portrait, her umbrella drippi 
melting sleet, although her bla 
bazine dress and small trimmingle 
showed few signs of bedraggleme 
her overshoes gurgled slushily 4 
damp, yellowish-gray wisps had 
themselves from the smooth sur! 
thin parted hair and hung now 
fast blearing eyes, giving her t 
ing look of an old and faithful Sk 
Perhaps it was because she was | 
best that the portrait, as she 
it, so little resembled her— 
water-color could have done het 
she now was—but in any case it 
remembered that this was a soi 
and it was doubtful if even in t 
the unregenerate Adolphus M 
soul could have been so kaleidos 

Resignation she had evident 
since those combative days, and, 
she now gazed upon her effigy. 
angular lemon-colored face looked 
her reproachfully, more perhaps ff 
purple eye near the hair than fror 
one near the mouth. Mindful botl 
spirituality and of the occult trans 
talism acquired from Humdumderun 
G. W. had framed the head in a 
orange scallops. Below these cai 
mentary wing forms followed thé 
line, changing to angular, ir 
below and terminating in tw 
blocks of wood upon which the § 
rested. The accessories of the 
were all spiritual. 

Fabyan must gradually have | 
conscious, too, that since G. W. 
been in the ascendant he himself had 
dropped below{the horizon, fo 
raderie with Cavia that he had 
seemed difficult to maintain. § 
ing, as might an artificial sunflo 
the limelight. G. W. was initn 
liked to stand beside him figur: 
literally. 

She moved away to the next 
was called Pianoletta and ha 
tradictory way enough objectivity 
somewhat distinguishable. It 
be the back of a child with ve 
tails, pounding on something blu 
the frame was invaluable in enhane 
artist’s impression, for it was 1 
houette of an upright piano, 
leaped and quivered over its polishe 
surface, while black and white key’ 
were decoratively disposed at im 
It was more than full of sugges 


Secure Their Loans 


You Should Too! 


EN abank loans money, even to its best 
customers, it asks and gets security. 
When you sell goods, you actually 
loan money to the firm that buys, 
yet you don’t ask security from them. 
If you did, you would be referred to 
their financial rating and probably lose 
the business besides. Hence: you 
don’t ask. Your credit man investigates 
and decides if the risk is worth taking. 
If the risk is, you ship the goods, but 
it’s arisk, remember, as well asa sale. 


yurse, to an extent you protect your- 
self by providing in your selling price 
for a certain percentage of loss, but 
you are always afraid that more of 
your customers than you had figured 
will go bankrupt or into the hands 
' of receivers. And now, above all 
_ times, you are worried. 


You needn’t be though. Simply take 
out a bond in the American Credit- 
_Indemnity Company, and if your 
losses exceed normal, thru properly 
rated customers’ becoming insolvent, 
you collect the difference from us, up 
to the face value of the bond you buy. 
DER will be sent you if you ask us for it on your 


business letterhead. Send for it now and save 
yourself a possible loss of thousands of dollars. 


erican Credit-Indemnity Company 
of New York 
15 Locust Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


IBERGER E. M. TREAT 
{the Board President 


_ Agencies in all leading cities 
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DAKER STATE 
Edium OIL 


ranklin requirements were severe. 
oils were tested, but Quaker State 
met these requirements: Flash, 
3 Fire, 505°F.; Carbon Residue, 
#1%. 


t State is certified and guaranteed 
the highest known quality of oil 
‘e for every gas or automobile 
/purpose. It prolongs the life of 
otor. Will not burn before lubri- 
__ Gives practically double mile- 
‘Prevents engine over-heating. 

bills. Eliminates frequent re- 
zof carbon deposit. Unsurpassed 
‘makes of water-cooled cars and 
cycles. 


test—100 miles non-stop on low 
iroughout U.S, Ask for name of 
t dealer. 


BROTHERS COMPANY 
Oil City, Pennsylvania 
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Cavia, having taken it in, was wavering 
toward a framed sculptured group called 
The Polo Game, when she was joined by 
Mrs. Livering-Spotts who had come puffing 
asthmatically across the room to her side. 

Cavia was about to make an erudite 
comment when a loud burst of laughter 
disconcerted her, and Mrs. Livering-Spotts 
exclaimed: ‘Good Lord, that’s my daugh- 
ter. I know it is. It’s Nomora. I know 
her voice!” 

They hurried anxiously to the next room, 
where now the crowd was gathering, curi- 
ous and alarmed. Peal after peal of 
uncontrolled laughter rang out, interrupted 
by significant gasping pauses that were remi- 
niscent of whooping cough. But the laugh- 
ter had rapidly given away to gurgling 
sobs, and Mrs. Spotts threw herself head- 
long at her unfortunate daughter, who 
was by now gyrating frantically, waving her 
long arms and beating the too-near faces 
with her muff. Nomora Spotts was indeed 
taking modern art very hard. Her mother 
made ineffectual efforts to soothe her by 
patting at her and murmuring brokenly 
through rising tears: ‘‘There! There! She 
is so sensitive! So spiritual! I should never 
have brought her here—it is the color—she 
can’t stand it!” 

She could say no more just then, for 
Nomora was stuffing her muff into her 
mother’s mouth so that she could only 
helplessly spit fur. Then Nomora Spotts 
broke away and hurled herself at the young 
man in attendance, who, in the excitement, 
had come dangerously near. He tried to 
say: “Calm yourself, my dear young lady; 
nothing more will hurt you,” but she 
choked him off in the stranglehold of her 
encircling arms, kicking first at his shins, 
and then at her solicitous mother a rapid 
back-fire of pointed heels. Her hat, en- 
tangled with her falling hair and loosened 
hairpins, hung dangling down her back 
and was now the only animate thing about 
her, for she had suddenly stiffened like a 
naughty child and her ungainly length 
leaned at an acute angle against the frail 
inadequacy of the salesman’s chest. 

He staggered, bravely upheld behind by 
stronger hands, toward the door and air, 
his little legs curving under the dead weight, 
his neck strained back, his distorted face 
an agony of apprehension, for all the world— 
the two together—like a Cubist canvas, 
no limb or feature in its normal place. 
Before they reached the street door she 
had borne him to the floor, where, limp and 
purple, he was extricated from beneath her 
cataleptic rigidity; while her poor dis- 
tracted mother rolled her over on her back, 
wailing: “My poor darling! My poor, 
poor, tender, darling flower!’’ Then to the 
solicitous bystanders: “It was the pictures. 
It. was the whole atmosphere. She was not 
prepared, poor child—just from India—all 
unstrung and so—sensitive!”’ 

The crowd came and went all the after- 
noon, most of them ignorant of what had 
befallen Nomora Spotts. G. W.’s triumph 
was complete, only there had crept a little 
shadow over his success, and on his simple 
soul there weighed a little sadness. It was 
out of proportion to the hysterical disturb- 
ance that had momentarily ashened his 
world’s couleur de rose and he was almost 
relieved to go, taking Cavia and her 
mother home in a taxi to her studio for tea. 
There they talked it over, rehearsing the 
flattering comments, discounting the ad- 
verse, and Cavia found it worth her while 
to exercise all the power of her charms— 
so sure she felt of his ultimate notoriety; so 
more than willing was she to add her- 
self to his new glory. Although there was 
the same exotic quality to her dim rooms, 
the same faint Oriental odor that had dis- 
turbed him heretofore, he felt this after- 
noon a vague unformed discomfort in her 
presence in spite of his consciousness that 
she had never been more alluringly beau- 
tiful. Something critical was astir within 
him, some Puritan reaction made him 
suddenly alive to the flaw in her modernity, 
gave him a glimmering of the tawdriness 
of her pseudo-elegance. As he dangled a 
gilded spoon over his Dresden cup there 
came to him, as if in protest against the 
heavy elaborateness of this setting—but 
dimmed by disuse—a feeling for the need 
of something clean and wholesome and true, 
however simple. And spontaneously his 
memory found it—the clear, friendly eyes; 
the honest, hearty clasp of a firm hand; a 
gay laugh and a comrade’s solicitude for 
his well-being—and he knew that he was 
missing Julie. 


(T0 BE CONCLUDED) 


That’s the Wall 


Which Bars Many a Child, for Many a Day, 
from the Joys of Puffed Wheat and Rice 


Mothers forget. They let the Puffed Wheat or Puffed Rice run out. 
And some who have read about them month after month have never 
yet ordered them at all. 

That’s why countless children miss them in the morning. Hungry 
children in the afternoon don’t have them to eat when at play. And 
the evening bowl of milk has something less delicious in it. 

Not because children don’t love them. Not because mothers don’t 
want to supply them. They simply forget. That is why this reminder 
is published month after month here. 


Cereal Confections 


These Puffed Grains—Wheat and Rice—are the cereal confections. 
They are bubbles of toasted grain. 

So nut-like that millions of pounds are used in candy making. So 
thin and airy that they float. So fragile that they almost melt away. 

They don’t need cream and sugar to be made enticing. Children 
eat them between meals, like peanuts or popcorn. And not another 
dainty made is so good for them. 

Did you ever know a child who didn’t like them? 

If not, why not always keep the pantry shelf supplied with these 
digestible whole-grain tit-bits? 


Puffed Wheat, 12c fay TD 


Except in Extreme West 


The Only All-Hour Foods 


These are the only foods which are perfectly fitted for eating at any 
hour. They are the only cereals in which every food granule is broken 
for easy digestion. They are the best cooked cereals that one ever eats. 

They are made by steam explosion—by a hundred million steam 
explosions inside every kernel. Prof. A. P. Anderson invented the 
process, and has given you here scientific foods which have wondrous 
fascinations. 

Don’t ever be without them. 
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NO FAN 
NO FREEZING 


NGINEERS of construction 
work are progressive — they 


have to be. Methods which 
were good yesterday are obsolete 
today. In nothing is this more 
clearly shown than in the use of 
Power. 

A few years ago, labor did most 
of the work. Then steam came into 
general use. Now Novo is the popu- 
lar power of the contractor. 

Over 80% of concrete mixers— 
brutal work for any engine—are run 
by Novos. Most of the pumping 
and air compressing is done by Novo 


S. 
A steam outfit requires licensed engineer and 
fireman. A Novo does not need highly paid men 
to run it and will operate satisfactorily with much 
less attention than any other kind of power. 
When steam is used, a contractor has to own 


several types of boilers to conform with state 
and city ordinances. A Novo can be used 


anywhere. 

The fuel cost of a Novo is much less than that 
of steam. 

Reliability: A Novo delivers absolutely 


steady, reliable power under hardest possible 
conditions. It runs equally well in zero or torrid 
weather. 

It can be left all night in zero weather with- 
out danger. In case of repairs the whole engine 
can be taken down and put together speedily 
and accurately. A gang of men is never kept 
idle because of breakdowns. Novo works 
from whistle to whistle. 

Anyone who has used Novo knows how 
dependable it is under all conditions. 
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Steam 
Eclipsed 
by Novo 


Novo Hoists are seen on 


Outfits. 
almost every job. The buzz of Novo 
saw rigs is heard wherever construc- 
tion work is in progress. The reasons 
for this supremacy of Novo Power 
are convincing. They come under 
three heads: 


Economy — Reliability 
— Convenience 


Economy: A Novo Outfit costs 
much less than the same~ outfit 
driven by steam or electricity. One 
contractor saved enough on wiring 
alone to pay for Novo Outfits. 


ENGINES 
OUTFITS 


Convenience: A Novo Outfit is complete. It 
can be set up anywhere and put to.work ina 
few minutes. 

It is light, compact and easily moved about. 
It carries its own fuel. It needs no wire or 
water connections. 

Have we proved our case? In view of these 
facts can you wonder that Novo is taking the 
place of other forms of power in the contracting 
fie 

Let us discuss this matter in detail by letter. 
Send for our Book, “‘Reliable Power,” and 
learn a lot of ways to save money on construc- 
tion jobs, on the farm, on irrigating or spraying 
work, or wherever power is used. 

Novo Outfits include every kind of a Power 
Pump, Hoists, Air Compressors, Spraying Out- 
fits, Engines for Vacuum Cleaners, Saw Rigs— 
over seventy-five different outfits in all—all of 
them portable. A new outfit is our Estate and 
Village Fire Pump. A small air compressor for 
garages is also new. 


Our book, ‘‘Reliable Power,’ is free if you will write on your business letterhead. 


Novo Engines can be furnished for operating on gasoline, kerosene, alcohol or distillate. 
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ENGINE CO. 


473 Willow St., Lansing, Mich. 


or Station A, San José, Cal. 
CLARENCE E. BEMENT, Secretary and Manager 
DEALERS: This advertisement will bring thou- 
sands of inquiries, many from your own locality. 
Write us for our dealer proposition. 
you a permanent and profitable business. 


Novo offers 
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(Continued from Page 25) 


which all the practical threads of thought 
from the various other bureaus and offices 
can be codrdinated and woven into some- 
thing of practical value to the farmer back 
home. 

“Tf the science of agronomy is the warp, 
surely good business management is the 
woof of this fabric of successful farming we 
are trying to weave. By good business 
management I mean not only the efficient 
handling of the problems of crop production 
but the equally efficient handling of the eco- 
nomic problems connected with financing 
the enterprise and marketing the crops.” 

The Assistant Secretary sank back in 
his chair for a moment with a reminiscent 
smile, and then continued: 

“On one of my farms I wanted to con- 
vince the tenant that alfalfa was a money- 
making crop. I got bulletins from the 
Agricultural College and from this Depart- 
ment, and studied them until I was sure I 
had the trick by the tail. Then I insisted 
on alfalfa. The tenant was opposed to book 
farming of all sorts, and was especially 
suspicious of alfalfa, as a number of his 
neighbors had already failed with it. But 
I insisted and finally carried my point. 

“T had the satisfaction of seeing him get 
a stand that was thicker than the hair on 
a dog’s back; but when I went out to con- 
gratulate him and celebrate our joint suc- 
cess, what was my amazement to find him 
in a towering rage. 

““Good heavens, man,’ I said, ‘what’s 
the matter?’ 

““« Matter!’ hebellowed. ‘Matterenough! 
Here’s this alfalfa to cut and my corn plow- 
ing has got to be done. I haven’t men and 
horses enough to do both at the same time, 
and I’m right up against it!’ 

“And he was. I had got him into this 
trouble, and I didn’t know how to get him 
out. His first cutting made over two tons 
to the acre, but it got his other work all 
balled up. I had plenty of bulletins that 
told me how to raise alfalfa, but I didn’t 
have any bulletins telling me how to incor- 
porate the raising of alfalfa into a general 
scheme of farming. So it is with every one 
of the crops we are dealing with. See?” 


The Story of Little Brother 


“By trying the one-crop-at-a-time method 
of teaching agriculture I got my tenant 
into a hole. The moral is, as I have said 
before, we must base our teachings on the 
farm as a unit, and not the crop. Instead 
of dosing the farmer with various brands of 
agronomy, we must give him a balanced 
ration, compounded with agronomy, eco- 
nomics, practical business and horse sense. 

“Tt cannot be questioned that the efforts 
of this Department and of the agricultural 
colleges have lost in practical efficiency 
because the scientists, in their search for 
truth, too often have missed the farmer’s 
viewpoint. Right in this Department is a 
gold mine of agricultural information that 
if made available for practical application 
would revolutionize farming in this country. 
But not ten per cent of this wealth of agri- 
cultural knowledge has actually been made 
available for the majority of our farmers. 

“Look here!’”’ He strode across the room 
and brought back a neat gilt-lettered vol- 
ume. “Here is a group of projects—lines of 
work selected by workers in this Depart- 
ment. Suppose a bunch of farmers had 
helped the scientific specialists make up 
this list. I dare say not many of them 
would remain precisely as they are. It is 
not only in the literary output of this 
Department that the scientific attitude 
holds. In determining on the investiga- 
tions we are going to make we often assume 
the scientist’s position instead of that of the 
farmer for whom we are supposed to be 
working !”’ 

“Then, according to your definition of 
scientifie agriculture, Mr. Vrooman, the 
Department has not in the past done its 
whole duty by the farmer?” 

“Well,”’ he answered with a laugh, “I 
should prefer to say that it has not yet 
realized all its latent. possibilities. This 
pursuit of pure science that we hear so 
much about is a noble work. To my mind, 
any scientific agricultural: data that cannot 
eventually be made of some practical value 
to the farmer is not pure science but pure 
rot! Perhaps I can explain how I feel in 
this regard by a story of my little brother. 
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THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


“My brother was a slight, pale little fel- 
low. Consequently wherever he went his 
life was made miserable by bullies. I got 
tired of this and decided to put the young- 
ster to rights. I taught him every trick in 
boxing and wrestling that I knew or could 
dig up. After a few months I had the satis- 
faction of feeling that he was able to take 
care of himself. 

“About that time, having finished my 
course at Harvard, I went back to Kansas, 
where I had been brought up, taking my 
brother along with me. The Kansas young- 
sters immediately sized him up for an East- 
ern tenderfoot, and the bullying again 


commenced. One day he came and begged | 


Studies the 


my permission to put his boxing and wres- 
tling training to the test. He wanted to earn 
the right to be let alone. 

““* Well,’ I said, ‘I’m here for the purpose 
of winning a seat in Congress and I need 
every vote I can get. If you sail in and 
wallop several of these fellows you’re going 
to lose me a lot of votes. 

“*Here’s what I’ll agree to: You may 
lose me just one vote; but you’ve got to 
clean up the son of that vote so thoroughly 
that there won’t be any encores. Now go 
to it!’ 

“He did. He called the bluff of the big- 
gest bully in the crowd—a fellow much 
larger than himself. It was short and 
sweet. The bully went down with a bloody 
nose and a prayer for mercy. The ring 
began to call for volunteers to continue the 
show, but there was no response. 

“There was a little darky in the crowd 
who had won a reputation as a fighter, to- 
gether with the nickname Eagledy Bill. 
Eagledy was standing by, watching the 
fight, and as soon as it ended he began dig- 
ging into the earth with his bare toes, look- 
ing very thoughtful. Every voice in the 
crowd was taunting Eagledy to take on 
the tenderfoot; but he shook his head in 
the firmness of resolution, stuffed his hands 
in his pockets and stared at my brother. 

“““Naw, suh,’ he said. ‘Not me! Dat’s 
science!’ ; 

““My idea of science is effectiveness.” 


Too Much Theory 


“Science is something that wins—not 
temporarily, but permanently. And scien- 
tific agriculture, to my notion, is agriculture 
such as we'd like to have it—agricul- 
ture made efficient; agriculture conducted 
along successful lines and in every sense of 
the word. To bring about this condition— 
and that is the avowed function of the De- 
partment—we must seek and deliver truths 
in terms of the great outdoors. We must 
tackle all farm problems and give defi- 
nite and practical instructions—complete 
the circuit. We must think the farmer’s 
thoughts and speak his language. 

“As I see it, the people of the United 
States, through their Congress, created a 
Department of Agriculture for certain defi- 
nite purposes. These purposes were not 
theoretical; they were profoundly prac- 
tical. Yet, if there is any one criticism of 
our work I hear oftener than any other— 
and I heard this before I was connected 
with the Department—it is that the De- 
partment is too theoretical. 

“‘Tt’s no wonder our bulletins aren’t read 
as we would like them to be read. We print 
any number of splendid scientific bulletins, 
valuable to the occasional reader, but 
many of them Greek to the average farmer. 
We are also trying to reach the farmers 
through the newspapers, magazines and 
other channels of publicity; but we might 
as well face the fact that up to date, so far 
as reaching the people as a whole is con- 
cerned, we simply haven’t done it. The 
only cure for this, as I see it, is to purge our 
practical teachings of scientific jargon.” 

“What is the Department going to do 
about it?” I asked. 

“It’s going to tap its reservoir of knowl- 
edge and pass all the practical information 
it has on to those who have paid for the 
right to receive it,’ Mr. Vrooman replied. 
“The Department of Agriculture is go- 
ing to make its twenty-two-million-dollar 
budget the American citizen’s best-paying 
investment. In a word, we are going to 
abandon everything savoring of Hindu 
jugglery and get down to brass tacks. 

“‘T came here from the farms because I 
thought I saw a chance to help do for other 
farmers what the colleges and the Depart- 
ment did not do for me when I first began 
to farm scientifically. One of the biggest 
jobs of this Administration is to try to in- 
ject the farmer’s point of view into the 
projects and teachings of this Department. 
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THE SATURDAY 


‘Twenty-seven years ago 
Mrs. Mary L. Miller of 
Illinois was left with a 
home to support and with 
two daughters to educate. 


She read an advertisement for subscription repre- 
sentatives for The Ladies Home Journal and a week 
later she was at work. 


Her work during that year paid fora course at the 
New England Conservatory of Music for her 
daughter, then sixteen years old, and before grad- 
uation her daughter had secured a position as a 
teacher of music at a salary of $800 a year. The 
next year’s work paid for a course in the same 
conservatory for the younger daughter. 


From that time until now Mrs. Miller has held her 
position as a subscription representative for The 
Ladies Home Journal and The Saturday Evening Post. 


Her work has enabled her to 
support herself and her family, 
to live comfortably, to educate 
her daughters and recently to 
purchase a home of her own. 
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EVENING POST 


“This was ground into me on my own 
farms. Like most farmers I was in the busi- 
ness primarily for business reasons. When 
I sent to a college or to this Department for 
a bulletin, and turned it over to one of my 
managers or tenants, I would generally find 
that fact-hungry fellow wallowing help- 
lessly in a quagmire of theoretical jargon. 
The bulletin answered theoretical ques- 
tions more often than practical farming 
ones; so I formed the habit of digesting 
bulletins as soon as I received them. Then 
I would talk with experts, ask them ques- 
tions, and, with their help, work out a set 
of instructions, which I sent to my tenants 
and farmers. But this translating should be 
done right here in the Department before 


| the bulletins go to the printer.”’ 


It is worth the interruption at this point 
to emphasize the point that the man who 
spoke was at that moment the owner or ad- 
ministrator of farm lands totaling in value 
more than seven hundred and fifty thou- 
sand dollars, which are operated in accord- 
ance with the strictest business principles. 

“This task of making farming a business 
proposition, so far as the influence of this 
Department is concerned, is not going to be 
so hard as it may seem,” he continued. 
“You know what the work of the Depart- 
ment’s demonstration agents has been— 
a man-on-the-ground method of teaching 
farming. No doubt the results of this work 
helped induce Congress to pass the Smith- 
Lever Bill. And this Department gradually 
gets its field agents into every county, 
whose business it is to diagnose the troubles 
of the individual farmer on his individual 
farm. The practical experience gained by 
our agents will react on the Department 
and cause it to focus its attention on the 
practical needs of the farmer. 

“But, along with the lectures to farmers 
in these counties, and any demonstrations 
and individual advice and instructions 
from these county agents, should go an edu- 
cational campaign through bulletins—and 
bulletins of a widely different character from 
those that have been printed in the past. 
It is to this particular feature of the work 
that I myself am giving special attention. 

“First of all, I’m going to write a bulletin 
myself— perhapsanumber of them. Instead 
of taking the crop as the unit, I’m going to 
take the farm as the unit. 

“This new type of bulletin is to deal with 
a representative farm of a given region, and 
endeavor to tell a farmer who has that kind 
of a farm exactly how he should handle his 
land in order to increase to the uttermost 
his revenue from it. I am confident that 
we can give detailed instructions which will 
enable the farmer of everyday intelligence, 
industry and energy to increase his net in- 
come by from twenty-five to fifty per cent. 

“One trouble about scientists is that, 
unless they can make a complete scientific 
demonstration of a given fact or theory, 
they do not like to say anything about it. 
The fact that they have a certain amount 
of information which would be of a good 
deal of practical value, but which from a 
scientific point of view did not work out a 
problem in its entirety, would not seem to 
them a sufficient excuse for giving that 
data to the farmer.”’ 


Pigeonholed Researches 


“T am not going to be held back by any 
academic consideration of that sort. If we 
have any facts here that are of any use to 
anybody we are going to give them out. 
The people who are paying the bills for this 
Department are entitled to this informa- 
tion as fast as they can use it, even though 
we have to run the risk of being criticized 
by some scientific critics for doing an im- 
perfect piece of work. 

“These new bulletins will refer the farmer 
to various scientific bulletins containing 
facts that bear on his problems. In such he 
will find certain questions discussed in great 
detail. In this way the new order of bul- 
letin will be an interpreter of the old. Our 


| idea is to make available for the farmer the 
| vast amount of information contained in 


the bulletins that have been issued in the 
past. We are not abandoning the old ones— 
just reclaiming them. 

“‘And, on the other hand, not all the ma- 
terial that has been collected by this De- 
partment has been allowed to see the light 
of day. There are musty manuscripts of un- 
published bulletins constantly showing up 
when anyone pries among the cryptic bins 
of this Department and stirs the dust.” 

The Assistant Secretary opened a drawer 
in his desk and brought out a bulky manu- 
script, dusty and yellow. 


search,” said Mr. cece ies 
dust from the cover of the man 
looked closely to make out the date, 
do you think of that—the work y 
in 1904 and hasn’t been publish 


typed on these sheets and hundred 
lars were spent to get those facts; y 
body sidetracked the manuscript, 
never done a soul a farthing’s - 
good. ] 
“You know,” he said, as he reple 
manuscript in his desk drawer, “ 
times think that what our colleges 
our Department need more than m¢ 
legislation is sand! Up to the pr 
ministration the rule has been to py | 
soft pedal on work that dealt with 
nomic side of an agricultural proble; 
authorities have seemed afraid to i 
body’s nerves. 
“So long as it was an army worm ) 
case of hog cholera that was ham 
farmer’s progress, the colleges and 
partment of Agriculture would atta 
case with a tremendous flourish and 
ing of tom-toms. But when the 
pened to take the form of a railroad 
grain elevator or a high rate of “inten 
then there seemed to be an unwritter 
that the buck and gag should be appli 
all the economic experts in whose p 
was to help the farmer fight his fight 


Pussy-Footed Publishing Pol 


“Up to two years ago, when it : 
dealing with problems in agricultural e 
nomics, the colleges and the Depa 
lacked the one essential element t 
for true service impartially renc 
guts! 

“Yet we are not inauguratin 
paign of destruction, but rather one 
struction. We are willing and an 
give every consideration to the 
the railroads that haul the farm 
ucts and to those of the middle 
sells them, so long as those claims 
mate. 

“The new policies of the presen 
tary of Agriculture and the passa 
Smith-Lever Bill bid fair to work y 
in rendering the farmer the real ser 
business needs. The Secretary is 
foremost economists of this count 
it’s a great thing for the Department 
for our farmers that he is. Be: 

“Prior to his connection with the | 
partment, the economics of agri 
been sadly neglected. Though 
more than a beginning has as 
made along these new lines of ' 
establishment of an Office of Markets 3 
Rural Organization marks a new e 
the Department’s work for the het 
of American agriculture. 

“The beginnings of a new era 0! 
ness for the Department are seen 
creation of this office, in the Sec 
stand for a new and better bulle in 
and in the passage of the Smith-Le 
by Congress. The Smith-Lever Bil 
greatest effort at university-extensi0 
that has ever been seen on our [ 
millions of dollars being devoted t 
democratizing of learning—to tal 
the combined agricultural knowl 
this country, and of other countri 
bringing it right down to the ba 
every farmer in the land. 

‘‘Presently no farmer will be too 
too ignorant to get a county agent! 
and look at his problems, diagn 
troubles and tell him what to do. 

‘One of the most important thin 
done by this Department is to wi 
fidence of a larger percentage of ourf 
This can be done by showing t 
that the Department stands ready 
all the problems with which he ha 
be they problems of trafsportation, ¢ 
charges for service rendered by the varit 
factors connecting his business with 
final disposal of his products to t 
sumer, or problems of land tenure a 
labor. In short, any problem that 
him should worry us and cause us 
motion the wheels of our organizal 

“There was a time, a few yé 
when farmers, as a class, were in @ 
antagonistic mood toward the worl 
Department. Now most of them 
be in a neutral mood; in other wor 
realize that there is real wheat in t 
uct as well as chaff. Unfortunatel 
ever, many do not seem able to sepé 
one from the other; and, as a res 
ignore it all. 
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THE SATURDAY 


“But you want to know some details 
about my plans for the new type of bulle- 
tin. Take the first one—the one I was out- 
lining just before you came in. It begins 
with the soil. How should the soil of this 
typical farm in this particular region be 
treated? Advice on this and other prob- 
lems will be given in the fewest possible 
words consistent with clearness. 

“Then we'll work out two or three dif- 
ferent rotations of crops, from which the 
farmer may choose according to his cap- 
ital, intelligence and temperamental likes 
and dislikes. We'll give definite instructions 
how to secure and test good seed for each 
crop, how to plant, how to cultivate and 
how to harvest, with the least amount of 
labor that will secure a good crop. 

“We are not going to stop publishing the 
results of our scientific investigations in 
scientific language for the use of the sci- 
entific world; but we are going to do, on a 
much larger scale than ever has been done 
before, this job of taking everything of 
practical value in the discoveries of the sci- 
entists, codrdinating them, and adding to 
them business advice based on scientific 
business investigations. 

“We are going to give the farmer, as 
a finished product, instructions that will 
show him not only how to meet one diffi- 
culty but the many difficulties he runs 
against in his farm operations throughout 
the year. In other words, we are going to 
teach him not merely how to reform his 
methods but how to revolutionize them.” 


A Beneficent Revolution 


“We should be satisfied with nothing less 
than a revolution of the agricultural meth- 
ods of the farmers of America. The only 
thing that is comparable to this approach- 
ing agricultural revolution is the industrial 
revolution of the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries. And the productivity of our 
agricultural population can be increased by 
this revolution as much as the productivity 
of the industrial population of the world 
was increased by the industrial revolution. 

“The possibilities of the new agriculture 
are well-nigh unlimited, so far as we can see 
now; for the science of agriculture is very 
young. If it develops as fast in the next 
hundred years as it has in the past hundred 
years the results will astonish even those 
of us who are expecting great things. 

“We can never realize the possibilities of 
the new agriculture without scientific effi- 
ciency, interwoven with business efficiency 
and economic efficiency. Scientific effi- 
ciency alone means big crops, but not neces- 
sarily any profit on those crops. Scientific 
efficiency plus business efficiency will mean 
the largest crops that can be successfully 
raised in conjunction with other crops; 
while the addition of economic efficiency 
will mean that the farmer will get the profit 
to which he is justly entitled. 

“To work toward the elimination of the 
ten-million-dollar daily loss already men- 
tioned, and to raise agriculture to a broader, 
higher plane, the Department of Agricul- 
ture must face in the immediate future the 
all-important task of making available to 
the farmers of this country, on a sound and 
economic basis, the wealth of agricultural 
knowledge it already has brought to light. 

“Tf every experiment station in the 
United States and every laboratory of this 
Department were to close to-morrow, and 
if the agricultural colleges were all to be 
destroyed to-morrow, and every scientist 
turned from his research work forever—if 
this were done and the whole energy of this 
Department were devoted to the one task 
of getting to the farmers the agricultural 
science we already have, duly mixed with 
sound principles of farm business and 
economics—we could boost the output of 
the farms of this country by fifty per cent 
inside of a decade! 

“Mind, I’m not advocating any such 
destruction. I merely put it thus to show 
you how keenly I feel the lopsidedness of 
our agricultural science; how out of pro- 
portion our whole fabric seems to my eyes. 

“T wish I could unveil to you the wide 
vista of possibilities these constructive Hous- 
ton policies vaguely foreshadow in my mind. 
I can’t put it into words, but I have a dim 
sense of a New Agriculture that shall make 
all things new in rural America. However, 
I’m only a business farmer, and Delectable 
Mountains aren’t altogether in my line.” 

I remembered then that somebody had 
said of this young man: 

“He is one in whom I have found that 
rarest of combinations—a daring imagina- 
tion and a conservative judgment.” 
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“Tell Me the Charm 
In Van Camp’s” 


Ask the man at your table to tell you the attrac- 


tions he finds in Van Camp’s. It will change your 
idea of Baked Beans. 


For this is the man-style dish. There is no ques- 
tion about it. Thousands of restaurants and lunch 
rooms which once baked their own beans are now 
buying Van Camp’s for their patrons. 


You can prove tonight in your own home, if you 
will, that men prefer Van Camp’s. 


Some will say, ““They are mealy, whole and 
mellow.” Some will say it’s the sauce we bake 
into them. Some will say, “It’s the after-effects,” 
because Van Camp’s digest. 


But none will say they like Old-Style better — 
the mushy, the broken, the crisp and the hard. 


BAKED WITH 
PorKéBEANS F3KED WitH 


Also Baked Without the Sauce 


10,15 and 20 Cents Per Can 


Nobody claims to bake beans like Van Camp's, and no- 
body does. The proof lies in Van Camp popularity. It lies, 


too, in every comparison. 


Our process is our own. Our sauce is a Van Camp crea- 
tion. Our costly steam ovens, built to bake in small parcels, 
are essential to Beans like these. 


We select beans by analysis. We test them by sample 
bakings. We remove their touch of bitterness. We bake them 
until even the hulls are mellow. 


This dish with us has been a 20-year study, and many able 
chefs have helped on it. It will multiply your liking for Baked 
Beans. It will lead you, we think, to serve this hearty and 
convenient meal more often. To please the man and save 
your own work, order some trial cans. 


Buy a can of Van Camp’s Beans to try. If you do not find them the 
best you ever ate, your grocer will refund your money. 
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HE Overland has played an important part in their cramped and narrowed life; their lac 
the development of the West. hampered, pleasures. 
Lc During the last few years tens of thousands But the world 
E of progressive ranchmen and farmers have come to moves. The 
‘ depend upon and regard it as more vital and neces- spirit of today is 
sary than any other thing they have or might have. — progress. NEE 80—$100 
Five years ago they thought their methods mighty The Overland 4 ¥ 
: efficient. came into their U.S. Prices f. 0 bT 
og Yet now, when they look back to what seems ee Handsome cal 
eee but yesterday, they are amazed at their former Instantly it The Willys-C 


Ps : slowness; their inability to get there and back quickly; gave these men The Wil 
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NEW YORRALA. 


*s a fresh start; a keener interest, and All over America, as all over the West, the grcinile 
It made them more money. It Overland is the popular choice. + Hon as prises for 
- men of the world \ 
eae up It has the advantages of the highest-priced te 
ply of new pleas- cars; the easy-riding, long underslung rear springs; the i 
ao dependable high-tension magneto ignition; the simplest 4 . 
lodel 81—$850 t and most convenient electric starting and lighting i : 
5 Passenger Touring Car 


It gave them system, and those deep, soft, luxurious seat cushions. 
Twentieth Cen- 


tury efficiency. 


on, Ont. 


We want you to look up the Overland dealer in 
your town. See this car and you'll better understand 
; , It can do the _ its national popularity. 

0, Ohio 


same for you! See our dealer today. SNCWYETN | 


it 
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at tooth-troubles! 


“TOOTH PASTE 


protect your teeth from the cause of 95% of 
tooth-decay—from your teeth’s worst enemy, 
‘“‘acid-mouth.” Don’t let ‘‘acid-mouth” eat their 
enamel away and bring destruction to the soft 
interior. Nine out of ten people have 
mouth.”’ How, then, can you lightly disregard 
this warning? 


Send for Free Ten-day Trial Tube 


and Acid Test Papers 


The Test Papers will show you whether you, too, have 
“acid-mouth”’ and how Pebeco counteracts it. The trial tube 
will show you how a real dentifrice tastes and acts. 


Pebeco polishes teeth beautifully, removes unpleasant 
odors, purifies the mouth and gives a feeling of freshness 
and keenness. Pebeco is sold everywhere in extra-large size 
tubes. As only 44 of a brushful is used at a time, Pebeco 
saves money as well as teeth. 


Manufactured by 


Manufacturing Chemists 
122 William Street, New York 
Canadian Office: 1 and 3 St. Helen Street, Montreal 


Why let yourself in for 
anything like this? For 
pacing the floor all night 
long in tooth-ache agony? 
Face swollen, your whole 
*jaw aching, every nerve 
a-jump. Such misery can 
only be the child of Folly. 

Use Pebeco twice daily, 
see your dentist at least 
once yearly—and laugh 
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THE HOUSE THAT JUI 


(Continued from Page 20) 


and of long-leaf yellow pine, which is one of 
the best and most durable of all timbers. 
Under the scuffed black exterior the wood 
was as sound and clean as when it came 
from the sawmill. Only one side was worn, 
and that not seriously enough to impair 
the strength of the planks. . Each one 
weighed about two hundred pounds. 

At first I planned to have them sawed 
into rafters, but afterward decided to turn 
them into floor beams. The planks were 
cut to extend over two eight-foot spans 
between steel beams and concrete block 
walls, and I had most of them placed thirty- 
two inches apart. While they made a floor 
of tremendous strength—strong enough for 
a locomotive, a railroad bridge carpenter 
told me—the labor of fitting them was 
considerable, and I finally found it neces- 
sary to insert two-by-four joists between 
them in order to stiffen a thin flooring. On 
the whole the bargain in wood did not 
compare with our bargain in steel. New 
wooden floor beams 2 by 10 inches, laid 
sixteen inches apart, would not have cost 
much if any more than the extra heavy 
planks and the joists and extra labor. This 
experience taught me that one must have 
both eyes open when buying junk. 

In advance of descriptions in a later 
article I insert here two tables of costs: 


WALLS OF THE HousE 
2439 concrete blocks averaging at $0.14 . . $341.46 


50 bags cement, at $0.87 ........ 18.75 
6 barrels:lim6, ato l.co.) paneer 7.50 
18 cubic yards sand, at $1 ........ 18.00 


Labor at $3.25 per day: Laying blocks, mak- 
ing sills and lintels, concrete coping porch 
wall and gables, and items not otherwise 


listed .-e Sa .E ee ae 305.58 
otal’? c 1 0-4 1c ea ee $691.29 
FLOOR 
Two steel I beams, 1400 pounds at >'cent and 
cartagere Dk eee ee Fe ee $ 8.50 
Tron column filled with concrete. . . . . . legis) 
25 wooden beams, 3 by 10 inches by 20 feet, 
‘and..cartage Ge tle Mca meron ee 15.25 


40 hemlock, 2 by 4 inches by 9 feet, at $0.18 7.20 
1072 square feet 1 by 4 inch North Carolina 


pine flooring’ cue en -eeee eree 39.66 
325 square feet 1} inch by 4 inch cypress for 
porch! HOOtg we ee ee ey eee 14.63 
75 pounds nails and spikes at $.03. . . . . 2.25 
Floor varnish, and paint for porch floor . . 3.75 
TLabomat $oi2o per dayou asa meee 41.00 
Total, C2. .ak xtss Ran tame ac eeartae $133.99 


At the end of each day’s work on the 
walls, during which the grilling sun 
browned my back through a cotton shirt, 
my wife and youngster appeared in bath- 
ing suits and helped to put away the levels 
and other tools. Then we walked through 
a delightful bit of wooded and bush-grown 
upland to our swimming place. It con- 
sisted of a stretch of running water deep 
enough for diving and large enough for any 
moderate swimmer, cozily screened by luxu- 
riant thickets andtreesalongitsbanks. How 
that cool water took away the discomfort 
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First Floor Plan 


of overheated bodies and limb 
joints, and what appetites we 
with us for supper! We vowed { 
ming place was the chief asset 0 
and it was just as much o 
owned it. 

We started the walls of the 
July eleventh. On August fi 
about ready to lay the sills of 1 
of the first floor. I bought the 
concrete manufacturer at 838 cen 
They were three feet four in 
ten inches wide and eight in 
Some of them were old and rip 
had been lately made and requ 
careful handling. One sill broke 
delivery and was replaced. I be 
was reénforced. If I were buildi 
house I would make all sills reénf 
iron. The sills were placed at a 
outward slope on the wall and 
cemented to the blocks benea 
crevices between sill and y 


frame. The lip of the block 
frame and prevented it from 
ward; and on the inside there 
left to be filled at each course 
I made it a special point to s 
mortar was tightly packed, so 
might penetrate between wind 
and wall. And as in the case 0 
ment windows, two long screw 
into the frame at each course of 
the screw heads embedded in m 
We made the lintels for wi 
doors. They were better thai 
the manufacturer had and co 
deal less. We made a contin 
about forty feet in length and a 
as long, by using the second-h 
planks. They were laid on blo 
shady edge of the woods and ne 
and cement. Smooth-planed i 
made the sides of the form, and 
wooden spacers at desired intel 
but two of the lintels were fou 
inches long and eight inches squ 
went to the village blacksmith t 
enforcement and helped him to 
and cut into lengths flanged wag 
junk material—for which he ¢ 
$1.25. We put two pieces of 
bottom of each lintel, taking ¢ 
them on edge in the concrete. \ 
a sloppy mixture of gravelly 
cement into the forms and a 
broken trap rock where it would 
the boards. Afterward I marke 
each lintel so that no mistak 
made in placing them on the 
always necessary to have the 
ment at the bottom; steel 
comparatively useless at the t 
At the end of two weeks th 
hard enough to be placed o 
They weighed between three h 
four hundred pounds apiece. ° 
young carpenter and I carri 
them to their resting place, and 
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HETHER it is March 
wind or April sunshine 
at inspires that ‘“Spring-is- 
pre’’ feeling and a consequent 
psire for new hosiery, don’t 
ake the mistake of buying 
st any silk hosiery. Insist on 
‘cCallum’s. 
will insure you a beauty and 
tality in your hosiery that 
ll mean lasting satisfaction. 


ng Styles for Men—No. 326, No. 1201 and 
308—all-silk hose in black and colors that 
worthy the maker. Also No. 329—the 
ttest of the two-tone half hose. 


d at the Best Shops Everywhere 
For attractive booklet on Men’s and 
Women’s Silk Hosiery, address 
>Callum Hosiery Company 
: Northampton, Mass. 
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most 

remark- 
able book— 
one that should be 
in the hands of every 

ambitious man. It shows 
how a knowledge of law en- 
ables men to correctly analyze, di- 
rect and control—why law-trained men 
@ picked for business leaders. It shows 
1en unable to leave home or business can 
‘e for the bar examination through a 
2 in law which includes the comprehen- 
‘atures of the best resident law schools. 
ae first time you can secure a thoroughly complete 
Sfactory Law Course and Service—one that is recom- 
and approved by bench and bar. 


m American Law Course and Service of 


LACKSTONE INSTITUTE 


ted by eminent authorities, among whom are: 

astice John B. Winslow, LL.D., Sup. Court, Wis. 
40. C. Holt, LL.D., ex-Judge U. S. Dis, Court, N. Y. 
jul S. Reinsch, Ph.D., LL.B., U.S. Minister to China. 
- L. Sanborn, U. S. Dis. Court, Western Dis., Wis. 
| A. Harker, College of Law, University of Ill. 

+ H. Ingersoll, College of Law, University of Tenn. 
topy of “THE LAW-TRAINED M AN," a 128-page 
ok, is free and you will do well to send for it today. 
il you how a knowledge of law has helped men like 
‘igger opportunities and rewards—how you yourself 
doubly valuable in your own or any business, by 
& a Jaw-trained man. It will tell you how to prepare 
wactice of law. Tell us your present occupation, and 
| the book today, to 


, BLACKSTONE 
SINSTITUTE 


20J Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Il. 
Se TT 
ED—AN IDEA! Who can think of some 
tthing to patent? Protect your ideas, they may 
wealth. Write for ‘‘ Needed Inventions” and 


ret Your Patent and Your Money.”’ RANDOLPH 
pt. 137, Patent Attorneys, Washington, D. C. 


\FLET éatcnyY GAME 


ERS OR BY MAIL (POSTPAID) 10c 


PIA GAMES CO. 126 5. CLINTON ST: 
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muscles were well hardened with shifting 
concrete blocks I felt at first like a White 
Hope with a black future. Afterward we 
learned how to handle the lintels better and 
set up half a dozen in a day. The old 
mason pointed out to me the value of lintels 
in knitting together and stiffening the 
walls, besides taking care of the spaces 
above windows and doors. He said there 
was little danger now of the walls’ coming 
down under the stress of wind and rain 
and that we might even venture to remove 
the window braces, which were in the way. 
We should be absolutely safe, he said, 
when the ceiling beams were put in. 

A disconcerting thought had been sug- 
gested to me some time before by a concrete 
manufacturer. He told me of an amateur 
builder like myself who had got his house 
two-thirds constructed and then found that 
he could not ‘‘close up.’’ Either he didn’t 
have the right kind of blocks to finish with 
or else the building department wouldn’t let 
him use what he had. Anyhow he was left 
with a partly built house on his hands. 
When I found that we should run short 
of window blocks, this story came back to 
my mind. In vain we hunted through our 
miscellaneous piles of blocks, hoping to 
resurrect a few more window blocks. The 
manufacturer did not have in stock what 
epee and he was not making that 

ind. 

In my despair I thought of an old Italian 
who made blocks on occasion. I went to 
him, and without explaining my desperate 
plight asked him to make me some window 
blocks, which he agreed to do. I told him 
not to economize on cement, for I would 
pay extra. No doubt he knew that he had 
us in his power; but he generously forbore 
to press his advantage and charged no more 
than a fair price for a special order. 

There was a delay of almost a fortnight 
in “closing up” the walls, owing to this 
shortage of window blocks. However, we 
did not lose the time, for we worked on the 
chimney and the concrete stairs for the 
front porch. By taking up these details our 
final progress was hastened. The concrete 
stairs proved immediately useful. 


The Trick of Building Stairs 


I had early considered what scaffolding 
might be necessary to build the house and 
feared that an amateur’s lack of a builder’s 
equipment would be very troublesome or 
would entail a considerable expense. As 
things turned out we had little difficulty or 
expense on this score. As soon as the walls 
rose above a man’s reach we laid heavy 
bridge planks on concrete blocks and stood 
on the planks. When the blocks were piled 
four high we could easily reach to the top 
of the basement wall. Then the floor beams 
were put in place, and a few planks laid 
across them constituted a scaffold, to which 
we soon had convenient access by building 
the basement stairs. Thereafter all blocks 
were pointed up from the inside by leaning 
over the wall. The method of the ground 
scaffold was followed on the living floor 
until the wall got too high, when the young 
carpenter built a wooden scaffold of scrap 
timber and ceiling beams. When the ceiling 
beams were in place we had a scaffold like 
the living floor, and from this the gable 
walls were built and the roof put on. Thus 
no outside scaffolding was used for the 
entire building. I borrowed ladders for the 
last stage of roof construction. 

With reluctance I gave up the notion of 
concrete for the basement stairs; but I did 
so to save time and expense. My wife was 
reluctant also when I suggested eliminating 
the outside kitchen stairs as planned, hav- 
ing the only rear entrance to the house 
through the basement. But finally she 
yielded to the argument of financial and 
architectural economy, of the gain in secu- 
rity and snugness. I showed the old mason 
and his carpenter son my original plan for 
the basement stairs; but though they re- 
frained from criticism the carpenter said 
he guessed he’d rather lay out the stairs 
with an eight by ten cut. He used the steel 
square to mark the stringers, which were 
planed spruce planks two inches thick and 
ten inches wide. They were angle cut at 
both ends with a greatest length of eleven 
feet four inches. The stair space was eight 
feet high and an inch over nine feet long, 
with a width sufficient to make the steps a 
trifle over three feet wide. The steps were 
made of the same material as the stringers 
and were driven tightly into grooves in the 
latter and nailed fast, the stringers being 
put up first. The stringers rested on a con- 
crete step at the bottom and were spiked 
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Jones 
Speedometer 


The most accu- 
rate speed and 
mileage indicator 
made. Large, 
evenly spaced fig- 
ures ona motion- 
less speed scale 
insure easy read- 
ing. Models frcm 
$12 to $125. 


Its warning is an 
uncompromising 
demand for the 
right of way and 
is never refused. 
Model “‘J,”’ illus- 
trated, $5. Other 
models $5 to 
$12.50. 


‘. fl: 

Carter Multiple- 
Jet Carburetor 
Must satisfy— 
guaranteed to 
give more power 
and more flexibil- 
ity with a saving 
of 10% in gaso- 
line, or your 
money refunded. 


J-M Auto Clock 
Guaranteed 8- 
day movement, 
dust-proof case, 
winding and set- 
ting keys and 
attachment con- 
cealed. Flush or 
dashmounting, $5. 


OTHER J-M AUTOMO- 
BILE ACCESSORIES 
Johns-Manville Shock 

Absorber 
J-M (Mezger) Soot- 
Proof Spark Plug 
J-M Narco Tire & Top 
Repair Materials 
J-M Non-Blinding 
Headlight Lens 
J-M Automobile Tape 
J-M Packings 
J-M Dry Batteries 
J-M Fire Extinguisher 
“Noark’’ Enclosed 
Fuses 
G-P Muffler Cut-Out 


Write for booklets 
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One Firm 
One Service 


One Guarantee 


.. back of every JM Automobile 
‘we Accessory 


The Lining 
Makes the Brake 


Think of the power it takes to drive 
your car. Then think of the power 
it takes to stop it! 


The whole force exerted to make a 
stop falls on the brake lining. 


The brake lining must be 
efficient or the brakes won’t 
hold. 


There is real, dependable 
efficiency — efficiency that 
shows up in service better 
than it does in print in 


The time is coming 
when your life will de- 
pend on an “‘emergency stop.”’ 
It may be next week. It may be 
sooner. Why not be sure of your brake lin- 
ing? You can be. 


Every inch of J-M Non-Burn Brake Lining 
is absolutely dependable. At every stage of 
its wear J-M Non-Burn grips with relentless 
power — but without sacrificing the ability to 
bring the car to the easy, gliding stop which 
is ordinarily desirable. 


Now add to these advantages one other. J-M 
Non-Burn is a true economy. 


Made from the best Asbestos fibre by the 
recognized Asbestos specialists of the world. 
Will not burn under the most intense frictional 
heat. Woven so uniformly tough and strong 
that it outwears several ordinary linings. Im- 
pregnated so thoroughly that water, oil and 
gasoline cannot affect it. 


The user gets the maximum durability and 
this in addition to the greatest dependability. 
For your convenience J-M 
Non-Burn Brake Lining is 
packed in individual cartons 
containing cut pieces of correct 
size to exactly fit the brakes of 
the car for which the carton 
is marked. It is ready to ap- 
ply when the carton is opened. 


Ask your dealer for J-M Non-Burn 


Interesting booklet on request 


H-WJOHNS-MANVILLE CO, 


294 Madison Avenue, New York 
47 Branches 


Service Stations in all Large Cities 
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Those hidden qualities which 
are the real source of re- 
sponsiveness and flexibility 
will show themselves before 
you have been at the wheel 
five minutes. 


It gets away instantaneously. The motor 
seems always to have more and still more 
power when occasion requires. On direct 
drive the speed can be varied from low 
to high with exceptional smoothness. 
Obviously these features are the direct re- 
sult of close, careful manufacturing. 


The wheelbase is 110 inches 


The price of the car complete is $785 
(f. o. b. Detroit) 


Canadian price, $1100 
(f. o. b. Detroit) 


DopnGce BROTHERS, DETROIT 
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“Sock Wear 


Unexcelled” 


That’s the verdict of thou- 
sands who have worn this 
Iron Clad No. 398, and no wonder. 


No. 398 


256 


The addition of double sole and high spliced heel to 
the stout heel and toe in which we use four-ply Sea 
Island yarn, has made this sock a wonder for wear. 


The long staple cotton of which the yarn is made is finely mer- 
cerized, so many buy this sock for its beauty. That combination 
at twenty-five cents is what men want. 


No. 398 Handsome, Strong, Seamless 


COLORS: Black, champagne, wine, Copenhagen blue, dark grey, 
dark tan, golden tan, heliotrope, pearl, navy blue, white and 
écru. Sizes 9%4 to 11%. Price 25 cents. 


If you cannot get No. 398 from your dealer, we will supply you 
direct and prepay postage. Send today for our new catalogue. 
It’s a beauty. Shows Iron Clads in colors for the whole family. 
Wises pideene do not forget to give style number, sizes and colors 
wanted. 


COOPER, WELLS & CO., 212 Vine St., St. Joseph, Mich. 
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to a cross floor beam at the top; also the 
inner stringer was spiked near the center to 
the chestnut post upholding one end of a 
steel I beam. The actual width or tread of 
the stair steps turned out to be nine and 
a half inches and the height eight and a 
half inches. I believe the recommended 
proportion is 8-inch “rise’’ and 10-inch 
‘‘tread.’”’ However, our stairs were praised 
by every one who used them. 

The young carpenter could not explain to 
me how he made those stairs, and it looked 
as though my yearning to understand the 
mystery of stair building would remain for- 
ever unsatisfied. Some time later, how- 
ever, while pondering over his vagueremarks 
about an “eight by ten cut,” it flashed 
upon me that the height in feet of any stair 
space gives the height in inches of each 
step, and that the length in feet of the stair 
space gives the width in inches of each step. 
And my arithmetic and scale rule seem to 
corroborate the surmise. 


Cost OF BASEMENT STAIRS 


5 spruce planks 2 by 10 inches by 13 feet long, 
at'$0.90 Seti): Ga Pee, A es $ 4.50 

Cement and sand for pier and step ... . 15 

Labor at $3.25 per 8-hourday ...... 11.00 


Total esc” Serre ee Pea ee re $16.25 


My wife and youngster helped to make 
the concrete foundations of our chimney. 
I had dug two holes in the clay floor of the 
basement about three feet apart, each 
about two and a half feet square and twenty 
inches deep. We put in good-sized stones 
and filled with a rich, sloppy mixture of 
sand and cement. This foundation had 
hardened well when the old mason, his son 
and I began to lay concrete blocks upon it. 
The blocks were of the pier-and-corner 
kind, laid in joint-breaking threes, so that 
each pier or “leg”’ of the chimney was six- 
teen by twenty-four inches. We filled all 
the blocks solidly with stones and mortar, 
though the old mason mildly grumbled 
against such extravagance. I had planned 
to connect the chimney’s legs with a low 
arch, in imitation of the chimney in our 
late home, but it occurred to me that it 
would be an improvement to connect them 
with a heavy slab of reénforced concrete 
high enough for head room, thus giving 
more space, light and convenience. So we 
made a slab about six feet and a half above 
ground. It was eight inches thick and six- 
teen inches wide, and was reénforced with 
two five-inch steel I beams and some 
miscellaneous steel and iron junk laid be- 
tween the beams. We set a two-foot length 
of tile flue lining at one end of the concrete. 
One leg of the chimney, besides supporting 
the concrete slab, was the central support 
of a big steel I beam upholding our floor. 


Investigations Up the Chimney 


Although the chimney with its open fire- 
place was not completed until the roof was 
on the house, it may be desirable to finish 
the description of it now. My ideas of 
what the chimney should be like above 
the foundations were vague, owing to my 
inability to explore the internals of the 
chimney in our former rented house. My 
wife insisted on going with me to the lum- 
ber yard to pick out fancy bricks for the 
fireplace. She wanted tapestry bricks with 
peacock-feather effects, but finally com- 
promised on a smooth yellowish brick with 
artistic black spots. These cost three cents 
apiece, and we took the word of the sales- 
man, who looked at my crude chimney 
plan, that it would take three hundred and 
twenty-five for the fireplace and hearth. 
The salesman delighted me with a leaflet 
on building fireplaces and still more so 
with a combined iron throat and damper 
which cost $4.75. I did not know much 
about the iron throat, but experience had 
taught me the desirability of adamper. We 
ordered tile flue lining of two sizes, one for 
the open fire and another smaller size that 
would do for basement furnace and kitchen 
stove. Experience again had shown me 
that a common flue for open fire and kitchen 
stove was not feasible. We required com 
mon red bricks for the main part of the 
chimney, and got altogether 1100 of them, 
costing about a cent apiece. 

It was not difficult to make the inner and 
outer hearth of the fireplace according to 
the plan. I determined to make the latter 
of reénforced concrete inlaid with the fancy 
yellow brick. The common practice is to 
support an outer hearth by means ofea 
wooden arch beneath; but I wanted a 
hearth not only spacious but unquestion- 
ably strong, isolated from all woodwork 
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Clothcraft Blue 
Serge Special for 
men and young 
men, guaranteed 
all-wool, ready to 
wear. 


[ The Clothcraft Stor ] 


(IN YOUR TOWN) 


Write to The Joseph & Feiss Co., 620 St. Clair Ave, 
land, Ohio, for their new Style Book, a sample of the 
fabric used in Clothcraft 5130, and a personal note o 
duction to the Clothcraft Store nearest you. 
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For Men,Women®& Children 
De you ever know a dime to x 


and bring back so much a 


(1) A guarantee “no-hole” hose 
pairs guaranteed not to 
show holes in four mont 
or we replace them free). 
(2) An elastic-top hose. 
(G) A snug ankle-ftting hose. 
(4) A pure dye, fast-color hose. 
(5) A soft, fine-knit hose. 


2 grades only—10c and 12%e¢ 
Sze by most good retailers everyw 


your dealer hasn’t them, we will send h 
paid on receipt o 
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f price and his name. G 
color (all solid colo 
whether men’s, wot 
children’s hose are 


WHIT-LEATHE 
HOSIERY MILI 
Selling Agents 


A.Gilmer Bros. Company, 
Winston-Salem, 


Tough as Whit-L 


4 New Gladioli t 


America. The big lavender! 
Gladioli grown. 
Attraction. Soft rosy sca 
white center. Extra fine. — 
Klondyke. Lemon yellow 
crimson maroon center. 
Rosy Spray. White, 
These are among the very 
>, sorts. Every one is a real gen 
bloom. We mail the 4 for 
12 fine Mixed Gladioli, all so 
Big Catalog of Flower 
Seeds, Bulbs, Plants and rare 
free to all who apply. We af 
growers in the world of Gladiol 
Dahlias, Lilies, etc., and our 
among the best and cheape! 
JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Flor 
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hey Are Krementz 
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: Are 


Correct 


The wearer of Krementz 
Dress Studs, Vest Buttons 
and Cuff Links invites only 
favorable criticism. 


Krements 


) Bodkin-Clutch 


Studs and Vest Buttons with Cuff 
tds Links to match are created in the 
factory where correct styles origi- 
nate, The bodkin-back, exclusive 
with Krementz Dress Sets, is a 
simple, sturdy clutch with no 
loose parts or soldered joints. It 
goes in like a needle and holds like 
an anchor, without marring the 
stiffest shirt front. The better 
dealers can show you a wide 
variety of Krementz Dress Sets. 
Prices from $5.25 to $6.50 a set, or 
you may order direct from us, if 
your dealer hasn’t them in stock. 


“Show Me” Booklet 4 


illustrating men’s correct jewelry 
ke for every occasion sent on request. 
' Write for it. 

E> Dealers 

If your jobber 
cannot supply 
you, write us for 
the name of one 
who can. 


per, &c. PRESS 
$5, Larger $18, Rotary $60.Save money. Print 
for others. All easy, rules sent. Write factory 
for press Fptalng, TYPE, cards, paper, sam- 
ples, &c. THE PRESS CO., Meriden, Conn. 
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and secure from the disintegrating effects 
of heat. The secondhand bridge steel had 
by this time been mostly used up; but 
there remained two short lengths of five- 
inch I beam. The village blacksmith 
riveted them together with a massive iron 
plate, and I placed the consolidated beam 
to cover the eight-foot span between our 
large steel floor beams, the ends of the 
former resting on the latter. 

Between the five-inch I beam and the 
reénforced concrete slab of the chimney 
piers we laid steel rods about a foot apart 
and some smaller junk metal. A wooden 
form was then wired to the I beam. At 
the sides of the hearth space, where con- 
crete would meet wood, we drove nails 
partly into the wood so that the concrete 
would have something to hold to. The 
same procedure was followed with a floor 
beam which had been cut down but would 
project slightly into the concrete from 
beneath. The fancy yellow bricks for the 
outer hearth were bedded in concrete about 
six inches deep, so that the tops of the 
bricks were level with the floor. After the 
hearth had been made it was a simple 
matter to build up the sides of the fireplace 
with yellow brick, the flat dimensions 
being governed by the size of the basement 
flue tile which had to pass through one side 
of the fireplace. The sides came out seven- 
teen by twenty-four inches; their height, 
as I had planned, was two feet six inches. 
The flue tile was shielded on its two nar- 
rower sides with a four-inch thickness of 
brick; and the extra space on the other 
sides next to the tile was filled with stones 
and mortar. The large space in the other 
leg of the fireplace, which contained no 
flue, was filled solidly with concrete. Usu- 
ally such a space is left unfilled. The back 
of the fireplace was laid up perpendicularly 
to the height of four yellow bricks. 

At this point we were baffled. None of 
us knew just what to do next. But the 
answer to the riddle of the open fireplace 
came to us quite by chance. Awoman whom 
we had known in the city came to call on 
us in her touring car late one afternoon, and 
she invited my wife and me to dine and 
spend the night at her country place about 
twenty-five miles away. I dropped my 
trowel and hastily got out of my working 
costume. The first thing I saw when we 
entered the living room of our friend’s place 
was an old-fashioned and massive open fire- 
place. Next morning, the fire being out and 
our host and hostess kindly consenting, I 
crawled into the fireplace, and with a two- 
foot folding rule, which had become my 
inseparable companion, I extracted the 
innermost secrets of fireplace construction. 

On our return home I placed the iron 
throat and damper upon the built-up sides 
of our fireplace. The front of this metal 
affair had a flat bar effect to support a line 
of up-ended bricks for the mantel. The 
back slope of the iron throat should be 
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Imagine a dreary furnished-room—a discouraged girl writing pills- 
of-fare to earn her meals. Ina golden glow she saw the dandelions of 
last summer and the young farmer whom she had lost. No wonder 
= she made the error, but it was a glorious error—it brought 
Walter to her again—and happiness. How? Ask— 


» O. HENRY 


12 Volumes—274 Stories 
He Makes a World Record 


Up—up—up—goes the sale of O. Henry, higher and higher every || 
® day. Long ago he reached high above all records in the world for the 
sale of short stories. And still the sales climb until soon there will be no 
home without O. Henry. 1,200,000 already in the United States! 
How many thousands in Australia, France, England, Germany, Africa 
and Asia we cannot tell. And all because O. Henry is among the few 
greatest in all literature—greatest in humor, human sympathy, in pity 
and understanding. The man on the street loves him; the university 
professor pays him homage. The sale of O. Henry will go on forever, 
for his is a quality that is undying. But the sale at this low price must 
soon be over. So now, while you can, get your set. You must have 
O. Henry if your library is to be complete. You must have O. Henry 
if you are to get out of life all the beauty and fun that it holds. You 
§ can have his work at half price if you send the coupon today. And 
you can have—besides— 


Kipling—FREE 


6 Volumes—179 Stories 


Before the war started Kipling easily held the place as the first of 
living writers. Now we know him to be greater than ever. For in his 
pages is the very spirit of war. Not only the spirit of English war, but 
the spirit of all war regardless of nation or flag—the lust of fight, ff 
the grimness of death, and the beating heart of courage. 
ae “Tommy Atkins’’ is dying today in the trenches. ‘‘The 

/ Taking of Lungtungpen,” when the British soldiers fought 
as naked as they were born, gives a hint of what they may 
} do today with a few clothes on, and ‘Gunga Din” recalls 
“I the deathless heroism of plain men in battle. 


18 Volumes Vivid with Life 
12 Volumes of O. Henry 6 Volumes of Kipling 

274 Stories—onelongnovel, 169 Stories, Poems anda long novel. 
all bound in dark green Bound in red cloth and gold tops, 
cloth, illustrated, goldtops, gold backs —six volumes crammed 
gold backs, 12 volumes for with excitement and adventure; 
man and woman and child with the heat and color of India 
to read and read again— and the hidden fire of the Eng- 


half price if you send lishman—Free if you send // 5a 
the coupon today. the coupon today. {J ,? 
| 3 1 [Ufo 3-13-15 
. It Costs Nothing to See’ Jan05 
a he OF 
he Both Sets Y ,¢_ REVIEWS 
F Send the coupon without money and the two sets ¢ se ahd rae 
of books, 18 volumes, will go to you promptly, all yt ew Zor 


¢ Send me on approval, 
charges paid by you, 
O. Henry’s works in 12 


charges prepaid. If they are not the best you 4 
ever read, if you do not read them and reread 


ee them, send them back at our expense. / 4 volumes, gold tops. Also 
” 4 /, the 6 volume set of Kipling 
yy If you are not proud to have them on YY of vound'in cloth. If I keep the 
i your library shelves,send them back. / ¢°. books, I will remit $1 per month 
But send the coupon today. It puts VY 33 a beeper gene nal ace 
° : ° (, se 
you under no obligation. It gives ff ¢ “ithout charge. Otherwise I will, with- 
= you notrouble. Send it today, (J ¢ in ten days, return both sets at your 
P before the offer closes 4 heh Spas. 
4 75h Name____ = = 
° ° 
Review of Reviews of Address ed 
30 Irving Place, ¢ Occupation + 
f/ ¢ This beautiful three-quarter leather edition of O. Henry 
(7 ¢ costs only a few cents more a volume and has proved a 


ff ¢ favorite binding. For this luxurious binding, change 
7 ad above to $1.50 a month for 13 months. 
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Mechanically Perfect! 


The chief reason Iver Johnson 
Revolvers, Shotguns, Bicycles and 
: Motorcycles are known all over 
' the world for their splendid service 
is because of the matchless quality 
of the machine work that goes 
into our goods. 


It would be difficult to construct 
an instrument of greater precision 
than the Iver Johnson Revolver. 
It is perfect in operation and ab- 
solutely safe even in the hands of 
a novice. You can Hammer the 
Hammer. Note different models 
» ~=below. Prices $6 to $8.50. Learn 
» to shoot an Iver Johnson. 


5! Iver Johnson Shotguns are 
© made in Single-barrel and in 
©  Double-barrel Hammerless. 


Iver Johnson Bicycles 
rank as America’s leading 
bicycles. Most racing men 
ride them. They are 
fast, durable and beau- 
tifully finished. $25 
to $60. 
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The Iver Johnson Motorcycle 
is conceded by engineers to be one 
of the most scientifically designed 
and superbly built machines ever 
produced. 


Send for our 84-page book on 
Bicycles, Motorcycles, Revolvers 
and Shotguns—single and double- 
barreled. 


This book is bound in stiff 
board covers and tells all anyone 
needs to know to buy a cycle or 
firearm intelligently. 


It’s a costly book, but we 
want everyone who is inter- 
ested to have a copy —so 
it is free. 


IVER JOHNSON’S 
ARMS & CYCLE 
WORKS 
147 River Street 
Fitchburg, Mass. 


99 Chambers St. 
New York 
717 Market St. 
San Fran- 
cisco. 


This is PHIL WHARTON 


one of our lowa boy-agents 


He started selling The Saturday Evening Post 
on February 21, 1914. Now he has a lot of 
customers who look for his weekly visits. 


He works only on Thursday and Friday 
afternoons after school hours, but his 


cash profits during the past year were 


$210.24. 


In addition he won a special 


prize of $100.00 for getting new readers. 


And, in addition to his cash earnings, he secured a fine camping wall-tent, a 
big woolen sweater with roll-collar, a tennis racket, a rubber rain-cape and a 


number of smaller premiums. 


What Phil Wharton did, any live, red-blooded boy can do. The first step 


is to write us to find out how Phil did it. 


Address your letter to 


SALES DIVISION, BOX 778 
THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
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continued downward to meet the perpen- 
dicular ten-inch wall of bricks at the back 
of the inner hearth. Thus the back of the 
fireplace would slope toward the main 
opening and properly reflect heat down 
and out into the room. The bricks were 
laid against a slanting wooden form, later 
removed; and the angular space between 
them and a rear wall of common brick was 
filled with concrete. 

Our three hundred and _ twenty-five 
fancy bricks turned out exactly enough for 
outer hearth, fireplace sides, back and 
mantel. The inner hearth was made of 
concrete. An eight-inch mantel was formed 
of the width of fancy bricks plus concrete 
filling to the receded base of the pyramid- 
like chimney. Experience with wooden 
mantels that scorched on the under side 
was responsible for this construction. 


Having built up the rear interior to the > 


height of the iron damper leaf when open 
I decreed a smoke shelf ten inches wide and 
as long as the iron throat, or not quite the 
width of the fireplace opening. Our diffi- 
culties now were practically over. 

A smoke chamber was constructed by 
building in the bricks on four sides to meet 
the big flue tile about eighteen inches above. 
We would have saved some trouble and 
would have had a smooth-walled smoke 
chamber instead of irregular bricks by 
buying a ready-made concrete affair, or 
we might have made a smoke chamber of 
reénforced concrete. However, the advan- 
tages in either case would not have been 
very great. The tile for the basement and 
kitchen flue was tilted to meet the fireplace 
flue tile at the ceiling height, and from this 
point up a single course of bricks was laid 
round the twin tiles. Half of the brick 
pyramid above the fireplace had its motive 
chiefly in symmetry and was mostly built 
hollow. At the points where basement and 
kitchen stovepipes would connect with the 
smaller flue we left out a few bricks, ex- 
posing the tile. I feared it would be diffi- 
cult to chisel a round hole through the tile,- 
but found that tile held in concrete may 
easily be cut. 

Tile lining for flues is indispensable. 
Without it the brickwork is attacked 
directly by gases, mortar drops out of 
joints, and there is danger of the house 
being set afire. 

Our open fireplace and chimney have 
fulfilled all expectations, and I believe that 
nothing short of a seismic disturbance 
could hurt them. Also the divinity who 
looks after amateurs has given us a power- 
fully good draft. On a cold day a three- 
foot oak log burns with steady ardor, and 
its heat, reflected out by the sloping back 
of the fireplace, makes the entire living 
room comfortable. Moreover, the massive 
combination of concrete and brickwork 
acts as a storage reservoir for heat, which is 
slowly given out for many hours after the 
fire has died down. In this respect it is 
superior to steam heat. 

The cost of building fireplace and chim- 
ney was much greater than we imagined it 
would be, yet we feel that every penny was 
well spent. Here is the cost table: 


CHIMNEY AND OPEN FIREPLACE 
54 concrete blocks 8 by 8 by 16 for founda- 


tions, ab $O:14 00 ae |. Veep ete a 7.56 
325 fireplace brick at $0.08... ... .% 9.75 
TCO lcommon! DICK ier ae eee a 10.24 
Tron-throat and damper ....... . 4 4.75 
14 lineal feet 8 by 13 inches flue lining tile, 

AG S028. ON cance ERR te artes os 3.22 
20 lineal feet 8 by 8 inches flue lining tile 3.76 
Blacksmith riveting beam ....... 1.40 
Cement, sand, stone and steel reénforcement 13.65 
Fire screen, brass trimmings ...... . 5.50 
Andironso) v5.05 <u steer eROneer ts ce 3.00 
Labor at $3.25 per 8-hourday ..... . 50.50 

Total tees 7. esr eee weet says, ond $113.33 


Our front stairs and platform had to be 
made of concrete for the sake of looks, 
durability, and insurance against possible 
brush fires that might sweep the adjacent 
woods. If we used concrete for our stairs 
we should have nothing inflammable on the 
outside of the new house within three feet 
of the ground, except two back doors, and 
they could be fireproofed. 


Having made concrete foundations be-— 


low the frost line, we set up- two piers of 
concrete blocks of the chimney sort, each 
pier sixteen inches square. The lower and 
upper courses of blocks were filled’ solidly 


with concrete. Twofive-inch steel I beams . 


from our junk collection were placed tq rest 
on the piers and on the house wall under 


the sill of the front door. Between the 
beams, to which a wooden form was wired, 


' six and a half inches thick. At fhred 


me 


ye 


I distributed an assortment of stay 
from the old bridge, a piece of chicken 
a few bits of wagon tire and the spri 
axle of a wrecked baby carriage. 
I have no superstition it seems to me 
times on a windy night that this reg 
ment contributes some strange aan 
the symphony of the woods. 

We made the concrete platfo 


ners I half embedded large spike 
form was so placed as to give the 
a little slope outward that would 
rain. In a couple of days the con 
hard enough to enable us to re 
side of the form and place the reénf 
stringers for the stairs. These w 
inch steel I beams about twelve f 
the upper end cut at an angle to 
groove against the platform side 
lower end embedded several inch 
extensive concrete pier. 
We were just finishing this job wh 
wife appeared on the scene. Shed 
with some sternness whether the 
marked the width of the stairs. 
said, the stairs would be perfec 
disgustingly penurious in their ap; 
impossibly inconvenient for 
respecting visitors to walk upon. 
say right here that my wife did no 
elocution course in college for no 
I turned my back on the old m 
his son to argue the matter with h 
ing up with the assertion that the | 
done and that it was too late 
change. When I looked round 
found that the old Hollander, with 
ing a word, had started digging an ex 
of the pier so that the steel could be sh 
He was a wise mechanic and observa 
American institutions, for he told me 
ward that thingsi were different ir 
country. Incidentally it turned outt 
wife was quite right, and if we had no 
lowed her amendment I should indee 
been ashamed to look our front stai 
face. For the sake of brevity I shal 
details of the building operations, | 
completed the stairs were not 
‘ashamed of, and, protected with s 
they were in constant use during 
pletion of the house. 4 
The cost table for the stairs is 2 


CONCRETE STAIRS AND PLATFOR! 


36 concrete blocks for piers at $0.14 . 
Steel I beam reénforcement, 250 pounds 
$0.005°.". 3 Sle 2. 
Wire mesh, 12 by 4 feet, to reénforce stair 
19 iron rods 3 inch, 33 feet long . . . . 
New and old lumber forforms .... 
Fir stair rail, 20 feet at $0.08; 2 fir newelsa 
$0.75 
Cement, sand and broken stone . . . . 
Labor at $3.25 per 8-hour day 


Total 


Summer was waning and so was 
account, despite a most gracious 
dential windfall of three hundre 
that had been added to our original 
Toward the end of August, wher 
were finished and before the roof W 
had spent for land and building | 
besides our living expenses for fi 
I did not know what it would costt 
our enterprise nor how long it wo 
but on both of these points I had 
surprises. I had found that thing 
seemed difficult and expensive wer 
easily and cheaply, ‘while items qu 
foreseen had involved much time, lé 
cost. Yet in spite of our uncertain an 
dubious outlook, my good wife seco! 
proposition that. we should cont 
construction to the limit of our res 

We gave up the notion of eco 
camping, for my wife had her § 
doing business errands, culti 
garden and putting up fruit and 
outdoor cook stove, while I for 0 
felt the need of the three regular 
the fairly comfortable bed whic 
ing house supplied. We could salt 
of our garden stuff, such as strin 
cucumbers and peppers, by putt 
in earthenware jars under brine. | 
to the Scriptures we should not he 
building before we knew how we W 
out. But we figured that it 
better to build our home well, 
were able to, and then if neces 
pone completion until we could I 
hands on some more money. Happ 
were under the special protecuo) 
God of Amateurs. 

Editor’s Note—This is the second 0 
ticles by John R. McMahon. The thir 
article will appear next week. 
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ry clear. He and his guests smoke 
x they please. On one of his still- 
stecting trips about the establish- 
» caught a department head with a 
od and fat and long cigar between 
1. The smoke made a cheerful haze 


2, you!” shouted the Old Man. 
you know there is a rule here 
smoking?’’ 

xecutive turned in his chair, kept 
rin his mouth, and .regarded the 
- a few seconds in silent scrutiny. 
-Man’s cigar was quite as good and 
1 fat as the executive’s. 

yourself are smoking!” said the 


my license to do whatever I please, 
wan! J have built up this business 
nanding it. I make the rules; you 


executive got up quickly, still 


asider myself as good as any man 
!” he exclaimed. “‘I’ll stop smok- 
1 you do. Meantime you have my 
on!” 

id Man, with a gesture of great 
passed on. A few minutes later— 
‘after he had looked up the man’s 
record—he sent for the mutineer. 
did not quit, and soon afterward 
_order was issued granting ex- 
iS 

smoking will be permitted under 
imstances in this plant except by 
10 are granted special license by 
dent.” 

y men of the highest caliber smoke 
eel like it and the hawklike office 
Says not a word; but right here a 
psychological effect creeps in: It 
that a man does smoke. Having 
0 do so, he refrains of his own 
as a matter of discipline and to 
2 imputation of being a favorite. 
he same way with tardiness and 
lations of general rules. The rank 
of the men must ring time clocks 
iit to demerits for being late. The 
9d men ignore this rule under tacit 
but men who have the right to be 
ym are. 

ver, every man who enjoys a 
cense in any direction knows on 
is it rests. He must deliver to the 
raordinary results if he is to enjoy 
mal liberties. This method works 
ways, acting not only as a motive 
the men higher up but as a pulling 
the men lower down. They strive 
these coveted liberties. - 


Price of Independence 


d Man, at a recent banquet, made 
rk that all independence, except 
se of men with inherited wealth, 
ng out of long-sustained effort. 
sculiar workings of some of the 
rd significant glimpses of the 
imany angles. Years ago he had 
oviding for the payment of five 
) any man who showed initiative 
nergency. Now the Old Man’s 
ns to be pretty logical, however 
sebullitions may be; and one day 
s happened that brought home 
e weakness of this method. 

the workmen somehow got his 
ught in a piece of factory mechan- 
on account of a twisted part, was 
Telease them. His fellow work- 
| to open the closed jaws of the 
ce, but discovered they needed 
tool, designed to reach inside the 
An effort was made to locate 
but it could not be found. It 
3 though the victim must writhe 
| indefinitely. 

midst of this situation a young 
from another department arrived 
me. After a hurried glimpse into 
e of the locked metal jaws he 
a screw driver of the everyday 
h a monkey wrench and a pair of 
ent it somewhat like the letter S., 
1en able to reach the screws and 
@ crushed fingers. 

as a clear case of creative ability, 
2 dollars; but instead of paying 
ollars the Old Man issued a new 
€ money award was abolished 
; marks substituted, the number 
ato be given in any particular 
0 be left to the discretion of the 


| 
. 


president. In this case he ordered one 
thousand marks entered, which meant 
immediate promotion. The mechanic justi- 
fied the opinion of the chief and showed 
such marked creative ability afterward 
that he became superintendent of the 
whole works. 

A similar rule was in effect providing for 
the payment of a dollar for every sugges- 
tion made by an employee and accepted by 
the house. One day a clerk suggested that 
acknowledgments of remittances be dis- 
pensed with, on the ground that they were 
a waste of postage. The canceled check 
would be an acknowledgment anyway, he 
said, and customers would know, if no howl 
was made, that the money had arrived. 

This proposition was so unconventional 
and so amazing that it was turned down by 
several executives and marked N. G.; but 
the Old Man had made a rule that every 
suggestion, no matter how trivial, should 
be passed up to him as a court of final 
jurisdiction. One day, in pawing over a 
batch of these rejected suggestions, his 
eyes lit on this. 

“Great heaven!” he bawled in his fog- 
horn voice. ‘Send that clerk up to me. 
Here is a man worth real money!” 

The man came up. 

“Where did you get that idea?” de- 
manded the chief. 

“T don’t know. I just happened to be 
thinking of our big postage bill and it 
flashed across me.” 

“Then go and find out how much we 
ses save in a year if we carried out your 
idea.” 

In a little while the man came back with 
the figures. The saving would be more 
than a thousand dollars. 

“T am going to give you five hundred 
merit marks,” said the Old Man, “and as 
soon as you earn five hundred more you 
shall be promoted to a position that will 
pay you a thousand dollars more than you 
now get. I am going to abolish that dollar- 
a-suggestion rule.” 


The Old Man’s Mania for Rules 


' This man, like the other, attained a high 
position with the company; together they 
afford good types of the Old Man’s human 
products, and they illustrate his methods 
of development. . 

One of the former executives of this 
plant assured me that the president was 
positively insane on the subject of rules. 

“Rules, rules, rules!’’ he sneered. “Why, 
the Old Man even made a rule prescribing 
the cuss words the fellows might use! You 
could say ‘damn,’ but you mustn’t hitch 
anything in front of it. Certain combina- 
tions of swear words were made cause for 
dismissal. 

“Then he had a rule that all windows 
must be open so many feet or inches at 
prescribed intervals, no matter what the 
weather. You couldn’t hop over a railing, 
or throw a banana skin at some fellow you 
didn’t like, or have a ham sandwich sent 
in to you. You mustn’t send for a boot- 
black. Your pencils must be sharpened at 
a certain angle; and if your hair got long 
or the boss saw grease spots on your coat 
you began to get demerits. 

“That old devil saw everything and 
heard everything in the plant. Whenever 
he saw or heard anything new he hustled 
back to his desk and dictated a new rule. 
His stenographer was a product of rules 
herself. He wouldn’t have a pretty girl 
in the office. Red hair, freckles, crooked 
teeth, pug noses—they all counted for 
merits. One girl got so many of the Old 
Man’s approval cards that she just nat- 
urally arrived at the job of head stenog- 
rapher.” 

It seems to be true that this master 
manufacturer governs by rule; but not by 
rule of thumb. Whether his system would 
work out successfully without such a tre- 
mendous personality back of it I do not 
pretend to say; but, in a way, the Old Man 
is simply the embodiment of. scientific 
management. It is his own brand of 
scientific management, but it goes into all 
the minutiz, just as the more orthodox 
brands do. The rules are simply his ideas 
as to the best ways of doing things. With 
orthodox scientific management he picks 
a thousand flaws. 

For one thing, he has his own wage 
system. Probably there is no other wage 
system in existence just like it. He has 
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With the Williamson New-Feed UNDERFEED * 


WO-THIRDS of coal cost saved at one stroke with the 
Williamson New Feed UNDERFEED. Read the letter below. 


We have thousands of others like it telling of more heat, cleaner heat, 
more uniform heat, less effort, less attention, less trouble and less 


bn sei sea AB ODE Carbondale, Il, 


Gentlemen: I have used a Williamson ‘‘UNDERFEED” furnace in my residence 
for three years, and I believe my coal bill has not been as large for the three years 
combined as it would have been in one year using the common top-feed furnace. In 
every particular I am well pleased. (Signed) C.M.Thompson, M. D. 


Now This Great Advance 


And, mind you, that was with the original Williamson Underfeed. Now 
comes the New-Feed UNDERFEED, as great an advance over the 
former style as it was over ordinary heating apparatus. This great 
advance means even less attention and 

effort. It is the marvel of heating engineers. A mere boy 

can “tend” furnace where there’s a New-Feed UNDER- 

FEED. Ashes need to be taken out but twice a week. 


Furnace 


Cut Your Coal 
Bills 14 to % 
Learn how, by sending 
the attached coupon to- 
day for our great free 
book “From Overfed 
to Underfeed.’'It tells 
how you can reduce 
your heating ex- 
pense and explains 
in detailthe oper- 
ation of thewon- }/ 
es 

derful New-Feed LG 
UNDERFEED 


In the New-Feed UNDERFEED the live coals and fire are 
always on top, in direct contact with the most effective radiating 
surfaces. Coal is fed from below. The heat does not have to fight 
its way up. The Williamson Underfeed operates on the candle prin- 
ciple. Turn a lighted candle upside down and see how 
it smokes and sputters. Then turn it right side up and 


the clear, steady flame— ke. I 
BS AND—the New-Feed: UNDERFEED burns ang | DEALERS! Let us tell you about the New-Feed UNDER- 
size of hard or soft coal, from slack and pea or buck- ] FEED and our 1915 proposition. Both are winners. 
wheat up. Can be used for warm air, steam, or hot THE WILLIAMSON HEATER CO. 
water. For any building—new or old—anywhere. | 151 Fifth Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 
We Guarantee 50% Saving j Tell me how to cut my coal bills from 14 
. fs to 44 with a Williamson New-Feed. 
.We actually guarantee this saving over present ] : 
coal bills, where the Williamson New-Feed is properly Warm Air : Steam or Hot Water nae! 
installed and operated. This guarantee is backed by } (Mark X after System interested in) 
a $1,000,000 company. 1 Nunes 
THE WILLIAMSON HEATER CO. ® apprzss : 


(Formerly The Peck-Williamson Co.) 
151 Fifth Ave. Cincinnati, Ohio —— 
My Dealer’s Name is 
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Makes Housecleaning Easy 


From cellar to garret during housecleaning time there are 
hundreds of uses for 3-in-One Oil. 

With 3-in-One you can easily and cheaply make your own 
polish-mops and dustless dusters. Your finest furniture and 
hardwood floors look like new after its use. Your cut-glass 
and mirrors sparkle with life if you put a few drops of 3-in-One 
in the water you wash them with. Stoves, locks, oil- 
cloth, sewing-machines, bathroom fixtures, chandeliers; 

almost everything is benefited by 3-in-One. 

If you haven't 3-in-One Oil in the house, buy some 
NOW. Then look for the ‘‘ Dictionary of Uses”’ enclosed 
with each bottle. Read it through and see 
how much easier and better you can houseclean 
with 3-in-One than without it. 

3-in-One is sold in hardware, drug, grocery, 
housefurnishing and general stores: 1 0z., 10c; 
3 02Z., 25c; 8 0z."(14 pt.), 50c. Also in patent 
Handy Oil Cans, 3'% oz., 25c. If your dealer 
does not carry these cans, we will send one by 

parcel post, full of 3-in-One, for 30c. 


FREE A generous sample and ‘ Dic- 
tionary of Uses."’ 
Three-in-One Oil Co. 
42EUW Broadway New York 
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FIRE. ARMS 

WERS: LigHT MACHINERY, ETS Q BICYCLES 
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aie eo 2 4 2) SEWING MACHINES [2] 
THREE jn ONE OIL COMPANY 3) TALKING MACHINES | 
NEW YORK, GRA, 2 # STROPS 
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The New Light Baker Electric Coupe 


One-half Ton Lighter 


Than the Big Heavy Electrics 


Not a Small Car 


The New Light Baker Electric 
Coupé is a full-sized light-weight 
car of the highest possible quality. 
It offers all the advantages of 
light weight (easy steering, easy 
handling, low upkeep expense), 
Plus Full Speed, Full Mileage, 
Fall Power and Full Strength. 


The Baker Motor Vehicle Company 
Cleveland 


Broughams, Coupes, Roadsters, 
Commercial Trucks 
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Yourself—Save Money 


Why not enjoy the fun of boating in your 
own boat, built in the latest, most classy de- 
sign? Youcan build it in spare time. It’s good 
sport in itself—fine exercise. We make three 
propositions: We send full-sized patterns, 
or knocked-down frame and patterns, or the 
complete knocked-down boat, every part fitted 
and shaped ready for you toassemble. Fully 
illustrated instructions always included. 


$3 and up buys boat patterns 


Write for free boat book illustrating cruis- 
ers, motorboats, sailboats, rowboats, canoes, 
etc., that you can build. 


We WS SS ANS 
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We'll Send 
Your Dog 
a supper of Aus- 
tin's Dog Bread, 
Free, and you a 
fascinating book, 
“About Dogs,"’ 
it yousend us your 
nameandaddress. 


All the signs of good health and perfect 
digestion follow the feeding of Austin’s 
Dog Bread. It contains just the food ele- 
ments that your dog needs to keep him 
well and’ happy throughout the year—sweet, 
lean meat, flour and cereals. 


AUSTIN DOG BREAD & ANIMAL FOOD CO. 
249 Marginal St. Chelsea, Mass 
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For the knocked-down frame_ of 
this 23-foot power boat, including 
full-sized patterns and _ illustrat- 
ed instructions to finish. Write 
for Free Boat Book, showing this 
and other models. 


BROOKS MFG. CO., 8303 Brooks Ave., Saginaw, Mich. 
Largest Concern of Its Kind in the World 
Originators of the Pattern-System of Boat-Building 
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his own methods of testing raw materials, 
parts in process and finished products. 
The ordinary method of testing a certain 
piece of mechanism is to use compressed 
air and to operate it fifteen or twenty 
times. The Old Man has a rule requiring 
the use of steam at tremendous pressure 
and the operation of the device two thou- 
sand times! His discipline with machines 
is as severe as it is with men. All the idio- 
synerasies of his personality are bent in 
this joint direction. 

Most of his men are developed in the 
plant, being taken on when they are very 
young. You may imagine that men trained 
in other schools usually have short and 
stormy careers here. 

On one occasion there was need for a 
special expert and it did not seem possible 
to get a man within the business who could 
fill the bill. An engineer was imported 
from another city. This man was not only a 
technical graduate but owned anA.M. He 
is said to have been the only college grad- 
uate, except those from technical courses, 
who ever worked in that factory. 

It was not long before the Old Man dis- 
covered that some of his pet theories were 
being undermined by this man of letters. 
The latter said it was not necessary to use 
certain alloys; that a favorite wear test of 
the chief’s was silly; that this and that were 
tommyrot. 

One day the chief walked in on him, 
said ‘“‘damn,”’ and violated his own rules by 
hitching things on the swear word, both 
fore and aft. 

“You pusillanimous old idiot!’’ roared 
the college man. ‘‘You can’t talk to me 
like that!’’ And he tried to swat him. 


Trouble, Trouble Everywhere 


I do not know whether the rules of the 
house required training in boxing or not; 
but I am told the new engineer went out of 
the plant without using his legs, and that 
a year’s salary followed him the same 
night by mail, in accordance with the con- 
tract. I believe there was some rule that 
contracts must be lived up to. 

This episode clinched the Old Man’s 
theory, formed early in life, that college 
graduates are no good. Of course he admits 
this conclusion is a general one and that 
there are exceptions. He admits that a 
great many capable and distinguished men 
are college graduates, but he maintains the 
colleges did not make them capable and 
distinguished—unless, perchance, they are 
college professors. He contends that the 
universities spoil ten men for practical 
success where they make one. For proof 
he always points to the case of the only 
college man ‘he ever employed. This 
engineer, after leaving the Old Man’s em- 
ploy so abruptly, married an actress, was 
divorced, took to drink, and was killed 
while joy-riding. 

There are so many kinks to the Old 
Man’s methods that, no matter where you 
happen to alight in that plant, you run 


. plumb up against his impressive presence. 


It chanced that I picked up a polished 
steel bar in the assembling room and 
applied the term ‘‘handle”’ to it. 

“Tf the boss heard you call that a 
‘handle,’’’ observed one of the men, “‘he’d 
go up in the air.” 

It was not a handle because it was a 
lever. To some people a piece of steel may 
be both handle and lever—to the Old Man, 
never! In his factory you will find every 
part bearing a standardized name. An 
indicator is not a steel finger in one device 
and a pointer in another, but always an 
indicator. You violate the rules and get a 
certain number of demerits if you fail to 
remember this. 

At the power house I found the Old Man 
had been in a few days before and had gone 
into a dead boiler, ruined his clothes and 
cut his head open to get material for a new 
rule. In the coal bunkers one day he had 
taken a laborer’s shovel and worked half 
an hour to show how the thing should be 
done; and then he had gone back to his 
office, all grime, and dictated a new rule 
about shoveling coal. 

In the machine shop they said they had 
seen him, just a few minutes before, making 
a fuss over some oil that had gone on the 
floor, and saying that some other things 
ought not to happen—I forget what. 

Finally I located him in the foundry, 
standing among a shower of sparks, with 
his massive face tinted by a molten stream 
until it was almost his favorite crimson. 
Of all the things in that factory the Old 
Man seemed the most wonderful! 


Without This Lam 
You Lose Two Ways 


You either get along without light 
you really need, or you use more 
electricity than you should, unlegs_ 
you have a Hylo Turn-down lamp 
in your bathroom, kitchen, nursery, 
hall, library, bedroom and pantry, 
Saves 85% of your electricity. 1 


lYLO 


National Quality \@ 
saris's Fully Guaranteed ‘son 


Carbon Hylo—each 60c | 

8c.p. Hy; 1-2 c. p. Lo 16 c.p. Hy; 1 ¢. p, Lo) 
Mazda Hylo—each 90c 

25 watts Hy; 5 watt: Lo 40watts Hv; SwattsLo 

Made also in 32 volts (Mazda only) 

for battery lighting in country homes, 

Sold by lighting companies, hard-. 

ware, department and electrical stores 

everywhere. | 


Made in U.S. A. by 
Economical Electric Lamp 


National Lamp Works of General 4 
Electric Company 


25 West Broadway, New York : 


Herbert R. How 


IS A REAL 
BUSINESS MAN" 


AST spring he started selli 
Saturday Evening Post 
home city. Thursday and 

afternoons he serves his cust 
During the past year he has 
$131.72 and in addition won a f 
to the World Series baseball 
played in Boston and Philad 
His father accompanied him ani 
were our guests throughout the 


Any alert boy can! 
what Herbert has d 


The thousands of boys who are maki 
cess of this work, getting a splendid 
experience and at the same time 
their own spending-money, are no 
than you are. The first step is to ¥ 
and find out how Herbert Howes 


SALES DIVISION, BOX 777 
THE CURTIS 9 
PUBLISHING COMPAN' 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVAN 
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“Oh, Yes! 


Seen That Fellow’s 
ertisements For Years” 


who buy their cigars from me know 
ey have the ‘inside track” in cigar 
_ They know they are buying cigars 
tthem at about half what they would 


) pay at a retail store. 


ley pass them out occa- 
- And when the cigar 
jlimented they explain 
‘is the Shivers Panatela, 
y Shivers, the man in 
Iphia who sells his cigars 
from his factory, you 


in nearly every case the 
ian says: “‘Why, sure, I 
hom you mean,” etc. 


is seen my advertisements, 
ehow he never has ordered 
rs. 


ider why not. Does he 
he advertisements 
1? Does he read my 
t in blackface type? 


ER is: I will, upon request, 
; Shivers’ Panatelas, on ap- 
» a reader of The Saturday 
Post, express prepaid. He 
ke ten cigars and return the 
g forty at my expense and no 
r the ten smoked if he is not 
vith them; if he is pleased 
n and keeps them he agrees 
the price, $2.50, within ten 


w one of the men who have 
lered ? 


‘my Panatela with Genuine, 
rown, Havana Tobacco. The 
Wl Havana, long leaf. The 
is Sumatra. The cigar is 
hand by skilled adult male 
ers. It has all the bouquet of 
all the uniformity and free 
quality of the hand-made 
use it sa hand-made Havana 
“a 


n’t lose by trying them. You 
‘out a cent for cigars or ex- 
rges until you are sure you 
d and then you pay only for 
. I prepay all shipments. 


[ sell by the box and sell 


‘prices are, of course, very 
have said—about half. 
gars will sell themselves if 
them half a chance. 

ring, please use business sta- 
r give reference and state 
you prefer mild, medium or 
ars. 


IERBERT D. SHIVERS 


yert Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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FREE TRIAL 


You can owna Burrowes Table. $1 or more 
down, according to size and style. Small 
amount each month. Prices from $15 up. Full 
ment of Balls, Cues, etc., 
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Shivers’ 
Panatela 


EXACT SIZE 
AND SHAPE 


iome Billiard Table 

d for expert play and home practice. Portable — 
“any room—on any house table, or on_ its 
s or folding stand. Quickly set aside — requires 
no room when not in use. Send for illustrated 
explaining free trial offer with prices, terms of 
t and testimonials from thousands of owners. 


[[. BURROWES CO., 821 Center St., Portland, Me. 


rowes Rustless Insect Screensand Folding Card Tables 
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Clamp included, so lamp can be attached 

to bed, chair, etc., or can be attached to 
wall and used as a bracket. Sent post 
paid anywhere in the United States on & 
receipt of $2.00. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Inducements to agents. 


DALE LIGHTING FIXTURE CO. | 
107—109 West 13th St. F 
re New York $ 
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(Continued from Page 12) 


to Hoquiam!’ Mr. Skinner reminded 
Cappy. “He shipped for the round trip; 
and if our servant or agent discharges him 
before the voyage is completed, leaving him 
stranded in Cape Town, such act might be 
construed as impairing the obligation of 
contract, and he’d have a suit for damages 
against the vessel and owners.”’ 

Cappy saw the telling truth of this argu- 
ment; so in despair he decided to quarrel 
with Mr. Skinner. He had to blame some- 
body. He said: 

‘“Well, Skinner, if you hadn’t butted in 
on the shipping end of the business the man 
Peasley would not have been given this 
opening to swat us. It’s nuts for a sailor 
any time he can trip up a landsman, and 
particularly his owners e 

“You O.K.’d the cablegram, Mr. Ricks,” 
Skinner reminded him coldly. 

“Don’t talk back to me!”’ Cappy piped. 
“Not another peep out of you, sir! Not 
another word of discussion about this mat- 
ter under any circumstances! I don’t want 
to talk about it further—understand? It’s 
driving me insane. Now then, Skinner, tell 
me: If the man Peasley should decline to 
recognize McBride’s authority, what course 
would you advise pursuing?’”’ 

*‘T do not think he will be that arbitrary, 
Mr. Ricks. In the first place ” 

“Skinner, please do not argue with me. 
The man Peasley would do anything.” 

‘Well, in that event, McBride can call 
in the civil authorities of Cape Town to 
remove Peasley by force from the ship.” 

“Skinner, you’ll drive me to drink! I 
ask you: Has a British official any author- 
ity over an American vessel lying in the 
roadstead? Will a foreign official dare to 
set foot on an American deck when an 
American skipper orders him not to do so?”’ 

“T am not a sea lawyer,’ Mr. Skinner 
retorted. ‘I do not know.” 

“The Retriever will have discharged her 
cargo weeks before McBride arrives. 
Then, suppose Peasley takes a notion to 
warp his vessel outside the three-mile limit. 
What authority has McBride got then?” 

“T repeat, I am not a sea lawyer, Mr. 
Ricks.” 

“Don’t equivocate with me, Skinner! 
Let’s argue this question calmly, coolly and 
deliberately. Don’t lose your temper. 
Now then! Peasley said he’d throw his 
successor overboard, didn’t he?” 

“Oh, merely a threat, Mr. Ricks.” 

“‘Skinner, you’re a fine, wise manager! 
A threat, eh?’’ Cappy laughed—a short, 
scornful laugh. ‘‘Huh! Threat! Joke!” 

“You do not think it is a threat?” 

“No, sir. It’s a promise. McBride is a 
splendid little man and game to the core; 
but no good, game little man will ever stay 
on a deck if a good, game big man takes a 
notion to throw him overboard, and the man 
Peasley is both big and game, otherwise he 
would not defy us. Also he would not 
threaten to throw his successor overboard 
if he didn’t know that he was fully capable 
of so doing. Paste that in your hat, Skinner. 
It isn’t done.’”’ Skinner inclined his head 
respectfully. Cappy continued: “What I 
should have done was to have sent a good, 
game big man fe 

He paused, and his glance met Skinner’s 
wonderingly as a bright idea leaped into 
his cunning brain and crystallized into 
definite purpose. He sprang up, waved his 
skinny old arms, and kicked the waste- 
basket into a corner of the room. 

“T have it, Skinner! I’ve solved the 
problem. Go back and’tend to your lum- 
ber business and leave the man Peasley to 
me. I’ll tan that fellow’s hide and hang it 
on my fence, just as sure as George Wash- 
ington crossed the Delaware River.” 

Mr. Skinner, glad to be excused, promptly 
made his escape. When Cappy Ricks 
stripped for action, Mr. Skinner knew from 
long experience that there was going to be 
a fight or a foot race; that whenever the 
old gentleman set out to confound an en- 
emy, the inevitable result was wailing and 
weeping and gnashing of teeth, in which 
doleful form of exercise Cappy Ricks had 
never been known to participate. 

“Send in a boy!” Cappy ordered as the 
general manager withdraw. The boy ap- 
peared. “‘Sonny,” said Cappy Ricks, ‘‘do 
you know All Hands and Feet?’’ The boy 
nodded and Cappy continued: “Well, you 
go down on the Embarcadero, like a good 
boy, and cruise from Folsom Street to 
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What Shall We Serve Our Guests? 


Ciicocnart Oholo 


Pronounced Klee-ko 
Best in 


GINGER ALE the World 


Go down to the ice box and.bring up a big, frosty bottle or two of spark- 
ling Clicquot Club Ginger Ale. It is the one beverage that all of your 
guests know and like, and if you want to do a real entertaining stunt, 
offer them one of the many delightful Clicquot Club Ginger Ale mixtures 
with grape juice or otheg fruit flavors, or any of many combinations you 
can invent if you experiment a little. Clicquot Club Ginger Ale is made 
of the purest ingredients—is safe to drink even when you are overheated. 


Made in 
America 


Better order that case today—Sold by Grocers and Druggists 
THE CLICQUOT CLUB COMPANY, Dept.A,MILLIS, MASS, 
New York Office, 100 Hudson Street 


Chicago Office, 356 North Michigan Av. 


CLICQUOT CLUB BEVERAGES: 
GingerAle Root Beer 

Birch Beer Orange Phosphate 
Sarsaparilla Lemon Sour} 
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EXTRA DRY 


SURE IS # FLUID OUNCES 
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the most pleasingly delicate 

Virginia tobaccos. Faultlessly 

good form for 44 years. 
Liggett « Myers Tobacco Co. 
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At the Centennial Exhibition 
at Philadelphia, the exhibit of 
the Bell System consisted of 
two telephones capable of talk- 
ing from one part of the room 
to another. 


Faint as the transmission of 
speech then was, it became 
at once the marvel of all the 
world, causing scientists, as 
well as laymen, to exclaim with 
wonder. 


Starting with only these feeble 
instruments, the Bell Company, 
by persistent study, incessant ex- 
perimentation and the expendi- 
ture of immense sums of money, 
has created a new art, invent- 
ing, developing and perfecting; 
making improvements great and 
small in telephones, transmitter, 
lines, cables, switchboards and 
every other piece of apparatus 
and plant required for the trans- 
mission of speech. 


Creating a New Art 


As the culmination of all this, 
the Bell exhibit at the Panama- 
Pacific Exposition marks the 
completion of a Trans-conti- 
nental Telephone line three 
thousand four hundred miles 
long, joining the Atlantic and the 
Pacific and carrying the human 
voice instantly and distinctly 
between New York and San 
Francisco. 


This telephone line is part of 
the Bell System of twenty-one 
million miles of wire connecting 
nine million telephone stations 


located everywhere throughout 
the United States. 


Composing this System, are 
the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company and As- 
sociated Companies, and con- 
necting companies, giving to 
one hundred million people 
Universal Service unparalleled 
among the nations of the earth. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 
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Bristles 

everlast- 
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vulcanized rubber 


base. They can’t come out. 


One System 


TRADE 


Universal Service 
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Price 25c. Packed with United Coupons. 
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As a confection Dromedary 
Dates—in dust-proof pack- 
ages—are delicious. As a 


food they are exceedingly nourishing. 
Eat More Dromedary Dates 
At all food and fruit stores 
The HILLS BROTHERS Co., Dept. K, 


375 Washington St., NEW YORK 
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Broadway Wharf Number Two until you 
find All Hands and Feet. Look in front of 
cigar stands and in the shipchandlery 
stores; and if you don’t find him in those 
places run over to the assembly rooms of 
Harbor Fifteen, Masters’ and Pilots’ Asso- 
ciation, and see if he’s there, playing check- 
ers. When you find him tell him Mr. Ricks 
wants to see him at once.” 


qr 


APTAIN OLE PETERSON was known 

to the coastwise trade as All Hands and 
Feet. He was a giant Swede whose feet 
resembled twin scow models, and whose 
clenched fists, properly smoked and cured, 
might have passed for picnic hams. He 
was intelligent, competent and belligerent, 
with a broad face, slightly dished and plen- 
tifully scarred; while his wide, flat nose had 
been stove in and shifted hard-a-starboard. 
Cappy Ricks liked him, respected his 
ability, and found him amusing, as one 
finds an educated bear amusing. He had a 
reputation for being the undefeated rough- 
and-tumble champion of Sweden and the 
United States. 

“You ban vant to see me, sir?”’ he rum- 
bled as, hat in hand, he stood beside Cappy 
Ricks’ desk half an hour later. Compared 
with the huge Swede, Cappy looked like 
a watch-charm. 

“Sit down, 
amiably. 
Why?” 

Briefly All Hands and Feet explained 
what Cappy already knew—that his last 
command, being old and rotten and heavily 
loaded, had worked apart in a seaway and 
fallen to pieces under him. The inspectors 
had held him blameless. ; 

“‘T have a job for you, Peterson,’’ Cappy 
announced; ‘“‘but there’s a string attached 
toute: 

“Aye ban able to pull strings,’ Ole 
reminded him. 

Cappy smiled and outlined to the Swede 
the conditions surrounding the barkentine 
Retriever. 

“T’m going to give you command of the 
Retriever,’ he continued confidentially. 
“You are to bring her home from Cape 
Town, and when you get back IJ’ll have a 
stanch four-masted schooner waiting for 
you. I was going to send McBride, of the 
Nokomis, on this job, but thought better of 
it, for the reason that Mac may not be 
physically equipped to perform the addi- 
tional task I have in mind, and I believe 
you are. Peterson, if you want a steady job 
skippering for the Blue Star Navigation 
Company you’ve got to earn it; and to 
earn it you’ve got to give the man Peasley 
a good sound thrashing for the good of his 
immortal soul. The very moment you step 
aboard the Retriever let him know you’re 
the master.” 

“Will he fight?’? Ole demanded. 

“Something tells me he will. However, 
in ease he doesn’t, don’t let that embarrass 
you. Manhandle him until he does. Let 
me impress on you, captain, the fact that 
I want the man Peasley summarily chas- 
tised for impudence and insubordination.”’ 

“All right, sir,’ said Ole. ‘‘Aye ban 
work him over.”’ To be asked to fight for 
a job was to this descendant of the vikings 


captain,’ Cappy replied 
“JT hear you’re out of a job. 


the ne plus ultra of sportsmanship. ‘“‘Aye. 


never ban licked yet,’’ he added reminis- 
cently. 

“When we cabled that we were sending 
a man to relieve him,’”’ Cappy complained, 
“he answered, telling us to insure his suc- 
cessor’s life, because he was going to throw 
him overboard the minute he arrived.” 

All Hands and Feet swept away any 
lingering fears Cappy might chance to be 
entertaining. 

“Aye ban weight twc hundret an’ saxty 
pounds,” he announced. 

‘“Which being the case,’”’ Cappy warned 
him, “‘should he succeed in throwing you 
overboard, I should consider you unfit for 
a job in my employ.”’ The old fox had not 
the slightest idea that such a contretemps 
was possible; but, in order to play safe, he 
considered it good policy to hearten Ole 
for the fray. ‘‘Should he defeat you, Peter- 
son, I have no hesitance in saying to you 
now that such a misfortune would have a 
most disastrous effect on your future in 
my employ. You know me. When I order 
a job done I want it done, and I want it 
done well. Understand? I don’t want you 
to maim or kill the man, but just to give 
him a good, sound—er—commercial thrash- 
ing; and after you’ve tamed him I want 
you to tell him that you acted under my 
instructions and not because of any per- 
sonal animus.’ 
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All Hands and Feet nodded his , 
prehension. a 

“An’ after aye ban slap him one 
twice, aye ban give good kick unde 
coattail an’ fire dis fresh guy—eh?’ 
suggested. 

“Fire nothing!” shrilled Cappy. “ 
follow instructions, Ole, or I’ll fire . 
No, sir. After you’ve thrashed him Ty 
you to bend a rope round him amids 
and souse him overside to bring him 
Remember, we fired him once and 
would not be fired. The damned sea lay 
quoted the salt-water code on us and 
he’d shipped for the round trip; go ) 
take him at his word. He’s your first r 
captain. Bring him back to Grays Ha 
with you; and then, if you feel so inej 
you may apply the tip of your nun 
twenty-four sea boot where it will do 
most good; in fact, I should prefer it, 
by all means see to it that he complete 
contract with the barkentine Retriever 

““Aye skoll see to it,” Ole prom 
fervently. 

“T thank you, captain. Come outin 
general office and I’ll introduce you to} 
cashier, who will furnish you with exp 
money. Meantime I’ll have Skinner 
out a certificate of change of masters 
have it registered at the customho 
Can’t send you down there without 
credentials, you know.” 

All Hands and Feet mumbled his 
for, indeed, he was grateful for this 
to prove his metal. Calm in the kno 
of his past performances he took no 
of the personal issue with Matt } 
for never had he met a mate he co 
thrash. He followed Cappy out 
ceashier’s desk; and, while the 
equipped All Hands and Feet for h 
ney to South Africa, and Mr. 
departed for the customhouse to 
certificate registered, Cappy wire 
Bride, aboard the Overland speedi 
instructing him to come back | 
Francisco. ‘ 

When Skinner returned to the o 
found Cappy clawing nervously 
whiskers. 

“The man Peasley has comple 
rupted our organization,” he co 
bitterly. ‘‘Here I go to work and p 
McBride to the Retriever to make roon 
his mate in the Nokomis, and now 
to recall Mac and give the Retriever 
Hands and Feet until she gets b 
Grays Harbor; in consequence of 
Mac hasn’t a thing to do for four 
and draws full pay for doing it, an 
I’ve got to provide a permanent pl 
All Hands and Feet. Skinner, if this 
tinues I shall yet fill a pauper’s gravi 
was silent for several seconds; th 
the way, Skinner, have you replied 
last cablegram from the man Peasl 

“No, sir. I didn’t think it req 
answer.” 

“You mean you didn’t know w 
swer to give him,’”’ Cappy snarled 
neither do I; but, since the cuss h 
into the spending habit, I’m goin; 
reckless for once and send -him a 
myself, just to let him know I’m 
his bluff.” 3 

And, with that remark, Cappy sq 
round to his desk and wrote, in a tr 
hand: “Special messenger big 
carries reply your last cablegram.’ 

“There,” he said, turning to his gen 
manager; “send that to the man Pea 
and sign my name to it.” 
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Iv 


HE death of Captain Noah Ke 
had not been permitted to inte 
the least with the discharging of t 
of the American barkentine Re 
Though deeply regretting his 
passing, his officers and crew, neve 
preserved both the letter and thes 
the unwritten ocean law of Business 
sentiment! : 

When the A. D. liner pulled out fo1 
pool, with Captain Noah’s body on 
Matt laid off work just long enough 
the ensign and run it to half-mas 
until the steamer was out of sight, ¥ 
furled the flag and stored it in the lo 
Captain Noah’s cabin, into which 
now moved. Then he went on supe 
ing the discharge; and when the ves 
empty he had a tug tow him out i 
roadstead, where he cast anchor 
himself to the task of awaiting pa 
the arrival of the special messeng 
big as a horse,’’ who was on his wa 
Cappy Ricks’ reply to Matt’s last eablegr 

(Continued on Page 52) 
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The “ Direct Descendant” 
of the Tobacco that <2. Jo 


OULD you taste the tobacco that, 300 years ago, 
captivated Europe and made tobacco smoking a 
universal custom? 


DUKE’S Mixture is the highly cultivated descendant of the 
Virginia tobacco that the first families of Virginia found old 
Powhatan enjoying. Virginia tobacco has gained much by 300 
years of the white brother’s methods of raising and curing, so 
that as Virginia was the first tobacco known to civilization, 
DUKE’S Mixture, today, is first in the estimation of 
millions of men who are “cigarette makers to themselves.” 
There is no better supporter of ‘“‘ MWade-in- America’”’ superiority than this 
honey-colored, fragrant, cigarette tobacco. For in Europe, as well as in 
this country, the smoker who recognizes the advantage of selecting the 
tobacco for his own cigarettes, prefers Virginia-Carolina leaf even to 
Turkish tobacco. 


The first fragrant whiff from one of the forty, generous cigarettefuls found 
in every sack of DUKE’S Mixture will convince you. 


There’s a lot more than its “ancestry” back of DUKE’S Mixture. 
There’s the reputation and the “tobacco pride” of the Liggett & Myers 
Tobacco Co., and the commendation of a vast army of cigarette rollers 
and pipe lovers. 


The ‘‘Roll’’ of Fame 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


CF Ce, Mi Liggett Myers Tobacco Co 
hanuldled 


Every sack of DUKE’S 
Mixture is sold with this 
absolute guarantee that it will 
please your particular taste: 


Smoke a few cigarettefuls. If 
they don’t come entirely up 
to your expectations, return 
the rest of the sack to your 


dealer and get your money 
back. 
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IDING in a swiftly gliding 
Nationa/ is “drawing room 
comfort’? on wheels. It does 

not require a changed mental atti- 
tude or sacrifice of bodily comfort. 
The quietly operating machinery 
makes a pleasure out of the neces- 
sity for transportation. 


Nota discordant note is evident in 
the new marine design of the Nationa/ 
Sixes; convenient seating arrange- 
ments; exquisite finish; tonal effects of 
rich bodies, and finely wrought metal. 


To ride in a National is to 
continue home relaxation 


The National is not a mere collection of 
““narts’’—it is the achievementof fifteen years’ 
concentration to excel in this one thing. It 
adequately meets all service demands, as can 
only be met by the lineal descendant from the 
Stock Car Champion and the International 
500-mile race record holder for “‘made in 
U.S. A.’’ cars. Its own reputation is its hardest 
competition. ‘hat this new Six is worthy the 
name Natonal is shown by the present in- 
crease of 45 per cent in sales. 


To appear in public in a National is to 
never compromise your tastes or dignity. 
‘This car takes precedence through merit. 


National Six $2375 


Seven distinct new styles—roadster or touring cars 
with divided front seats and disappearing auxiliary 
seats. Special bodies up to $2850, including Coupé, 
Cabriolet and Parlor Car with individual adjustable 
arm chairs. Nationa/ Sixes develop any part of 55h. p. 
at a fuel efficiency up to 17 miles per gallon. 


National Motor Vehicle Co., Indianapolis 


“I Wanted to Be 
My Own Boss 


and I wanted work in which profits would increase in direct pro- 
portion to the time and ability I devoted to the job. That is why 


I took up Curtis work,’’ writes Orville W. Street, of Washington. 


Mr. Street is making $85.00 a month now and his 
business is just starting. In another year his earnings 
will be from three to four thousand dollars a year. 


He has an eye to the future, and says: 
“One advantage of this work for The Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, The Ladies’ Home Journal and The Country 
Gentleman is that it means something permanent.” 


If you want to break away from the time-clock; if you want to get out into the 
fresh air and be your own boss, write for our booklet, ‘The Way to An Inde- 
pendent Income.”’ There will be no expense to you. Box 776, Agency Division, 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 
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(Continued from Page 50) 

In due course the messenger arrived. 
Matt Peasley, dressed in slippers, duck 
trousers and undershirt, was reading Sinful 
Peck under an awning he had rigged aft, 
when All Hands and Feet, accompanied by 
a Cape Town gentleman, came over the 
rail, followed presently by two Kru boys, 
bearing respectively a large brown canvas 
telescope basket and a sea chest. The 
instant Ole Peterson’s huge feet struck the 
deck he glanced round, observed Matt 
Peasley seated under the awning, and came 
aft to interview him. Matt looked up at 
his approach. 

“A Swede skipper,’ he _ soliloquized. 
“T’ll bet that’s the special messenger, for 
he certainly is big. He’s the biggest thing 
I ever saw walking on two legs, with the 
exception of a trick elephant.” 

Matt rose, put down his book and ad- 
vanced to greet his visitors. While All 
Hands and Feet was still fully thirty feet 
from him he bawled aloud: 

“You ban Mr. Peasley?”’ 

“Captain Peasley,’”’ young Matt cor- 
rected him. ‘Since the death of Captain 
Kendall I have been in charge of the ves- 
sel; hence, for the present, I am known as 
Captain Peasley. What can I do for you, 
gentlemen?” 

All Hands and Feet glanced appraisingly 
at Matt Peasley and did him the honor to 
remove his coat and vest. 

“Yes; it’s pretty hot down in these 
latitudes,’ Matt remarked, by way of 
being pleasant and making conversation. 

All Hands and Feet removed an envelope 
from his coat pocket’ and handed it to 
Matt; and while the latter perused it the 
big Swede strode to the scuttle butt and 
helped himself to a drink of water. Matt 
opened the envelope and read this com- 
munication from Cappy Ricks: 


“SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA, 
“February 20, 19138. 
“Mr. Matthew Peasley, 
“Chief Mate Barkentine Retriever; 
“Cape Town, South Africa: 

“My dear Mr. Peasley: Cast your eye 
along the lines of the bearer of this note, 
Captain Ole Peterson, who comes to Cape 
Town to take command of the Retriever. 
Within five minutes he will, acting under 
instructions from me and without the 
slightest personal animus toward yourself, 
proceed to administer to you the beating 
of a lifetime. By the time he gets through 
wiping the deck with you perhaps you will 
realize the necessity, in the future, of obey- 
ing orders from your owners. 

“In your cablegram received to-day you 
take occasion to remind us that no manager 
or owner has authority to disrate a ship’s 
officer. This is quite true. Such authority 
is vested only in the master of the ship. 
You need have no fear for your job, how- 
ever. We believe you to be a clever first 
mate, otherwise Captain Kendall would 
not have dug you up out of the forecastle; 
and, believing thus, naturally we dislike 
the thought of disrating you. We have, 
therefore, instructed Captain Peterson to 
retain you in your berth as first mate. 

‘“However, in view of the fact that we 
have informed him of your amiable inten- 
tion of throwing him overboard, he will 
first inculcate in you that spirit of respect 
to your superiors which you so manifestly 
lack. He will then dip you into the drink, 
to bring you to, and after that you will 
kindly go forward and break out the anchor. 
You signed for the round trip and you're 
going to complete your contract. Remem- 
ber that. 

“Cordially and sincerely yours, 

“Blue Star Navigation Company, 

“By ALDEN P. RICKS, 
“President.” 


Matt’ Peasley read this extraordinary 
communication twice, then folded it and 
calmly placed it in his pocket. 

“‘May I inquire, sir,” he said, facing the 
gentleman who had accompanied All Hands 
and Feet aboard the Retriever, ‘‘who you 
are and the nature of your business?”’ 

“‘T am the American consul, Mr. Peasley, 
and I am here at the invitation of Captain 
Peterson, the master of this ship, to witness 
the formal transfer of authority from you 
to him. I was given to understand by Cap- 
tain Peterson that you might offer some 
slight objection to this arrangement.” 

“Slight objection!’’ Matt Peasley re- 
plied with a rising inflection, and grinned 
maliciously. 

The consul had his Yankee sense of 
humor with him and chuckled as Matt 
lifted his big body on his toes and stretched 
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both arms lazily. Then Matthew Pe 
turned toward All Hands and Feet, — 

“T have a letter from the owners 9 
Retriever,” he said respectfully, “y 
leads me to presume that you are to 
sede me in command of the vessel, 
Hands and Feet nodded. “Whi 
the case,”’ Matt Peasley continue 
mere matter of formality, you will of 
present your credentials as master,” 

“‘Sure!”’ Ole replied pleasantly, a) 
toward Matt Peasley with outs 
arms. Could Cappy Ricks have gee 
skipper then, he would have remind 
Old Man more than ever of a bear, — 

Matt Peasley needed no blueprint 
big Swede’s plans. All Hands an 
depending on his sheer horse po 
superior weight, always fought in 
formation, as it were. His modus 
was to embrace his enemy in those ter 
arms, squeeze the breath out of him 
one bearlike hug, then lay him on 
straddle him, and pummel him in’ 
sibility at his leisure. Matt gave gr 
rapidly and held up a warning hani 

“One moment, my friend,” he re 
“Before you get familiar on brief 
ance, don’t you think you had bette 
your credentials?” 

All Hands and Feet shook his 
fists and grinned good-naturedly. 

“‘ How dese ban suit you for cre 
he queried. 

“Fine,” Matt Peasley answered; ‘ 
before you present them, our first d 
the ship. I take it that you have 
the vessel and that after trimmi 
intend to put to sea.”’ ; 

“You ban guess it,’”’ the Swede 
“Put up de dooks. Anyhow I 
to fight little feller. Dat ban onee 

“You cleared the ship, eh? Wel 
I’m glad to hear that. I sh 
cleared her myself and sailed lo 
had only had a skipper’s ticket; but 
British customhouse officials ar 
sticklers for red tape and they 
clear me. And, of course, a man @ 
without his papers. When he d 
send a gunboat after him. Ho 
added brightly, ‘‘the ship is cleared 
skipper—so I am unofficially info: 
aboard. By the way, Swede, J lef 
O. K’d bills for stores and provisio 
the office of the Harlow & Benton C 
Limited. Did you square up for 

“Yah; everything ban shipshape,’ 
Hands and Feet assured him. 

“And you insist on presenting 
credentials in bunches of fives, eh?” 

All Hands and Feet nodded 
more commenced sidling tow 
Peasley, who backed away again, m 
addressing himself to the Unite 
Consul: 

“You heard what he said, Mr. 
He may be my superior officer, b 
not been informed of that fact 
and meantime, so far as I am conce 
is merely a fine, big squarehead } 
climbed aboard my ship uninvi 
attacked me. Did you ever see as 
licked, Mr. Consul?” 

“T have never had that pleast 
Peasley.”’ 

All the time Matt Peasley was 
round the deck, with All Hands an 
sidling after him with outstretche 

“Then you’ve got something ¢ 
Matt replied. “‘ Help yourself to a 
seat in the mizzen rigging and 
picnic. Mr. Murphy!’ Mr. M 
second mate, came out of his roo 
the jump. ‘I’m going to lick the big fel 
Mr. Murphy. Stand by and see fal 
and keep the crew off him. On mysh 
fights are pulled off under my rules 
ing, biting, gouging and deadly 
are prohibited. If he tries any 
that, tap his big square head with an 
spike. Now then, Swede, present 
credentials.” 

All Hands and Feet rushed, swing 
and right, as Matt Peasley sudde 
vanced toward him. Mr. Murphy 
to the pin rail, helped himself to a1 
spike, and joined the consul at the 
rigging. The latter had climbed 
rail to be out of the way. 

“All off and gone to Coopertown i 
said Mr. Murphy sadly as Matt rip 
beautiful straight lefts and a rig! 
into Ole Peterson’s dish face. “ 
trainin’ the Old Man ever since 
Cappy Ricks’ cablegram. I wasab 
welterweight myself in my youn 
Watch the skipper—our skipper, 
Works like a pneumatic riveter, 
he?” He raised his voice and ade 


For incipient sore throat 
ere’s nothing that gives re- | 
fso promptly as a gargle of )) 


ASTERINE | 


For 33 years physicians and | 
ntists have prescribed Listerine || 
the strongest antiseptic that can || 
safely used by every member i 
the family. : 
After brushing your teeth rinse tl 
ur mouth with Listerine. It pre- | 
ves the teeth, retards decay, and | 
eps the gums healthy. 
Listerine increases the flow of saliva— | 
ure’s own preservative. It is free from 
ash and harmful alkalines. The for- 
la is printed on the wrapper. i 
For cuts, wounds and all irritations of {— 
| 
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skin use Listerine. 
Refuse imitations and 
stitutes. Many of them 

harmful. Demand the 
luine Listerine in original 
tles and read the circular | 
ide the wrapper. All drug- | 
ts sell Listerine. } 


Four sizes: 
15c, 25c, 50c, $1.00. 


Made and Owned in America 


Lambert Pharmacal Co. 


Laboratories: 
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a clean china dish 


b Porcelain Lined—the delight of every 
n’s heart—the pride of every housekeeper. 
} that famous refrigerator with the seamless, 
hless, germ-proof lining, the genuine 


Leonard Cleanable 


onfuse this wonderful one-piece lining with paint or 

will mail you—free—a sample of Leonard Porcelain 
I quickly show you the difference. You can’t scratch it 
ith a knife. It's everlasting—easily kept beautifully 
idclean. You'll never be satisfied with anything else. Can 
ged for outside icing and water cooler. Style $35 00 
3 No. 4 in polished oak case. Size 35x21x45. . 


| Styles, $15.00 up; Freight Paid 


and Mississippi Rivers. I take the risk; send for catalog 
Money returned if you are not perfectly satisfied. Ask 
ple of porcelain and I'll mail my booklet, “Care of 
ators.”” very woman should have a copy of this 
> book. 


C. H. LEONARD, President 
id Rapids Refrigerator Company 
4 Clyde Park Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich. (1) 


The BEST LIGHT 


A brilliant, cheap, portable light. Used in 
every country on the globe. Makes and 
burns its own gas. Casts no shadows. Clean and 
odorless. Absolutely safe. Over 200 styles. 100 to 
2000 Candle Power. Fully Guaranteed. Write for 
catalog. AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. 


THE BEST LIGHT CO. 
5-25 E. 5th St., Canton, O. 
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That Protect and Pay 


‘E NTS Send Sketch or Model for Search. 


IKS, ADVICE and SEARCHES FREE 
| E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, Washington, D. C. 
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Matt Peasley: “‘He’s rocking on his legs 
now, sir; but keep away from those arms. 
He’s dangerous and you're givin’ him fifty 
pounds the best of it in the weights. Try 
the short ribs with your left and feel for his 
chin with the right, sir. Very nicely done, 
sir! Now—once more!” 

Mr. Murphy nodded politely to the 
American Consul. 

“Excuse me,” he said. ‘The bigger they 
are the harder they fall, and the Retriever’s 
deck ain’t no nice place to bump a man’s 
head. I’ll just skip round in back and 
catch him in my arms.” 

Which being done, Mr. Murphy laid All 
Hands and Feet gently on deck, walked to 
the scuttle butt, procured a dipperful of 
water and threw it into the gory, battered 
face. Matt Peasley had simply walked 
round him and, with the advantage of a 
superior reach, had systematically cut 
aa Ole Peterson to strings and rib- 

ons. 

He wiped his battered knuckles on his 
trousers and sniffed a little afternoon breeze 
that had just sprung up, blowing straight 
for the open sea. 

““When he comes to, Mr. Murphy,” he 
ordered calmly, ‘escort him to my old 
room. Have one of the men stow his dun- 
nage there also; and tell him if he shows 
his nose on deck before I give him permis- 
sion I’ll give him another taste of the same. 
Mr. Consul, I should be highly honored if 
you would step into my cabin and help 
hoist one to our own dear native land.”’ 

“With pleasure,’ said the consul. 
“Though I cannot, in my capacity as a 
citizen of the United States, indorse your 
mutiny, nevertheless, as United States 
Consul, I shall take pleasure in certifying 
to the fact that the fallen gladiator did not 
present his credentials, and that you have 
no official knowledge of his identity.” 

“Make an affidavit, under the seal of the 
United States, and mail it to me at Ho- 
quiam, Washington, U.S. A.,’’ Matt Peas- 
ley pleaded. ‘‘I’ve a suspicion I’m going to 
need it very badly, sir.” 

““What are you going to do with Captain 
Peterson, Mr. Peasley?”’ 

“Captain Peasley—if you please, Mr. 
Consul. I think I shall ship the Swede as 
first mate if he’s willing to work. If he’s 
sullen he’ll have to remain in his room— 
and I shall not permit him to present his 
credentials!’’ 

“‘Captain Peasley, I’m afraid you’re in 
Dutch.” 

“Perhaps; but I’m going to sail the 
barkentine Retriever back to Grays Har- 
bor if they hang me from the stuns’] boom 
when I get there. Say when!” 

“Good luck and bon voyage, captain!” 

“Thank you! I hate to hurry you 
away; in fact, I’d like to have you stay 
aboard and have dinner with me, but if this 
breeze holds good I can save my owners 
an outward towage bill. So I'll bid you 
good-by, Mr. Consul. Here’s my name and 
address—and don’t forget that affidavit.”’ 

When the American Consul left the ship 
Matt Peasley was on the poop bawling 
orders. Up on the topgallant forecastle the 
capable Mr. Murphy and his bully boys 
were walking round the windlass to the 
bellowi.g chorus of Roll a Man Down! 
And the third mate and his watch were 
laying aloft forward, shaking out the rags. 
When the consul looked again the Amer- 
ican barkentine Retriever had turned her 
tail on Cape Town; and, heeled gently to 
the tropic breeze, she was rolling home in 
command of the boy who had joined her 
five months before as an able seaman. 

Matt Peasley rounded the Cape of Good 
Hope nicely, but he had added materially 
to his stock of seamanship before he won 
through the tide rips off Point Agulhas and 
squared away across the Indian Ocean. 
Coming up along the coast of Australia he 
had the sou’east trades, and he crowded 
Day and night he drove her into it, 
with the Retriever making steamer time 
and her young skipper giving never a 
thought to his sticks. He stood far off 
shore until he had run well up into the 
nor’ west trades, when he hauled round and 
came ramping up to Grays Harbor Bar, 
eighty-one days from Cape Town. A bar 
tug, ranging down the coast, hooked onto 
him and snaked him in. 


V 


R. SKINNER came into Cappy 
Ricks’ office and woke him up. 

“The Retriever arrived at Grays Harbor 
this morning, Mr. Ricks,” he announced. 
‘“*She’s broken the record for a fast passage.” 
And he handed Cappy Ricks a telegram. 


, 
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The leading spirit of the gayest 
social centre of the South. Her 
name is one that you would im- 
mediately recognize if you heard 
it. A letter from her came to us 


a short time ago. A cordial little 
note it was—telling us that she owes her much-admired 
teeth to the faithful use of Dr. Lyon's. We persuaded her 
to allow us to publish her photograph so that you may see 
the beneficial results of using either 


The faithful use of either gives a lifetime of 
good teeth—good health—good looks. You can 
depend upon the safe, efficient properties of 
Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder or Dental 
Cream. They prevent the formation of tartar 
and correct excessive acidity of the mouth. 
Send 2-cent stamp now for delightful 10-day 
trial package of either Dr. Lyon's Perfect Tooth 


Powder or Dental Cream. Address |. W. Lyon 
& Sons, 522 West 27th Street, New York City. 


Look for Free Tooth Brush Coupon in each package. 


You Owe It to Your Wife 


Her strength will be saved and she will keep 
the house cleaner if you will get for her a 


TORRINGTON 


It is not high priced, but it is an efficient, easy-to-use carpet 
cleaner that costs nothing to operate and will do thorough 
work for years. The wheels on:which it runs when pushed 
about like a carpet sweeper operate three suction bellows which 
take up all the trodden-in dirt, and also operate the revolving 
brush which sweeps up all surface litter. 


As the dirt goes into it, it doesn’t send dust flying around 
to make more work. Pressing on a thumb lever empties the 
dust pans and the dirt bag is released and emptied just as easily. 


= For a dozen years we have made the NATIONAL 
Write for Booklet CARPET SWEEPER, thousands of which are 


in daily use. The excellent reputation they have built up for us stands behind the 
Torrington, which for two years has been making good. 

Satisfy yourself by examining a Torrington at nearly any Department, Furni- 
ture, Housefurnishing or Hardware Store. 


Prices range from $6 to $12 
NATIONAL SWEEPER CO., 29 Laurel St., Torrington, Conn. 


52 Bruce Avenue, Westmount, Montreal 


Vacuum 
Sweeper 


Made in three grades. 


Tw MinitintninitiTii sib, 
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“All Hands and Feet is making good warrant against the man Peasley, 
right off the bat, eh!” Cappy chirped pleas- dare you, sir! Do you know who th j 


2 antly. “That Swede can handle a ship Peasley is? You don’t? Well, sir, 1 
Some Retail Merchants better than he can handle a man—and you. He’s a Down-Kast bog "and uv 
S av — that’s praise, Skinner. I’m going to fire to school with his people. I'll bet ti 
LY. that Scotchman in the Fortuna and give Peasley was a relative of this boy M 


All Hands his berth.’ He adjusted his because Ethan had a cousin by the nam 


9 spectacles and read: Matthew; and Ethan and Matt an 

f I were a Bank Id “ HOQUIAM, WASHINGTON to hell round together until they 

9 : YZ sea. 
“June 27, 1918. « 

99 “Blue Star Navigation Company Lord bless you, Skinner, I can rem 
Bu a Burrou h S “958 California Street y yet the day the Martha Peasley ¢ 
Picea ian acne ain the harbor, with her flag at half-mast 

“Arrived this morning, eighty-one days Bpon ae “Ethan was tone pi i! 
from bar to bar, all hands well, including Wa eared reat sharia Etha 3 
your special messenger. Brought him Si at d. ‘Why: id 4 
And you would—sure! Because —because you get more for them home under-hatches.. Permitted: him pre+ aegis ae er Ae ye 
you know the bank handles CASH— than they cost. seu pas sae Galena Woe mornin it pied eee Soe ae 
hl ee : we and turned over command of ship to him. Bae ; x 

and it can’t afford to let even the If the bank $ money needs pro- Declintst, wererivacrestonalhtt (evar mete hee Te te eed! au of ae 
pennies leak away. tection by a simple, sure system of saying you had promised him command ¥y,,), idiot, Snaeen What do am 
The bank makes money on only _figures—so do your goods and ac- four-masted schooner, Seemed alitle hurts ji Tay standiig (aera von 
a six per cent gross profit—six per Counts. They need it more! fouk Ga ee Gice packeran little smile on your smug face? Out 


cent once a year. ‘Thousands of retailers have found and awaiting your instructions. rae oO Nste ewhee peng 


You make money on a 20% to _ by experience (same as the banks) PEASLEY. of his breed that wasn’t a man and 
30% gross profit—over and over that they can make more money, _ For a long time Cappy Ricks kept look- an are inch oh anes 1igtH 
more easily—and surely —by know- ing sternly at Mr. Skinner over the tops of “All Hands and Feet thrash a 
again several times a year. et 1 ah Te business tas all the his spectacles. There was blood on the Huh! A joke! Why, Ethan wassix f 
ng ' 3 moon again, and the silence was terrible. at twenty, with an arm like a fath 
time—not mer ely after the year’s He kept rocking gently backward and for- towing cable. Catch me turning doy 
work is done. ward in his swivel chair, for all the world of our own boys! No,sir! Not by ada 
. y ] £ h eed 
Both these retailers and the bank as" Hhough } preparing © for. a spantherlike. | sight! 


a spring at Mr. Skinner’s throat. Suddenly if all his life Mr. Skinner had ney 
Here’s why —There are have found that the Burroughs Fig- he exploded. Cappy Ricks so wrought up. He fi 


Do- you make as much NEY PROFIT 
at the end of each year as the bank? 


Know way you don’t? 


leaks in your business that uring Machine gets all the figure “T won’t have another thing to do with once to call off the dogs. Cappy turned 
s f tl fi facts accurately, quickly, cheaply. the man Peasley!”’ he shrilled. ‘“‘The man his desk and wrote this telegram: 

eat up part of the pronts. i ™ Id 2 d is a thorn in my side and I want peace! “San FRANCISCO, CALIFORMEEEE 

acts they could not afford to get Understand, Skinner? I—want—peace! ’ A, 


And you don’t stop the leaks be- except by machine. “June 28, 1 


; What in blue blazes do I pay you ten 
cause you don’t know where they are. 


: : thousand a year for if it isn’t to give me « : 
For retailers, a low-priced peace? Answer me that, Skinner. Answer Care United States Marshal, 


The bank knows where it stands Burroughs, used by a boy or the me, I say, sir.’ “Hoquiam, Washington: 


every afternoon at close of business. boss, shows profit leaks they can stop “Well, you said you wanted to attend to Congratulations on splendid bee 
: : a ? ’ You busted record. Lindquist, in the 

A leak shows up quick and is stopped and helps them make more money. the shipping A. Logan, did it in eighty-four days i 
ae ms ; “That'll do, Skinner—that’ll do! You're , . - 
: A free Burroughs book, ‘‘ Stopping “ x spring of ninety-four. Draw draft a 

ae 3 an honorary member of the I-told-you-so ff ai rig ( 

Now, the goods on your shelves Store Leaks,”’ tells Aow these retailers are Club and I’m thoroughly disgusted with OU CTTW, Tencer Teport 0 voyage, 


g making more money. It’s yours for the : + tune : second mate in charge, and procee 
and the charge accounts on your asking mailed entirely free. Write for itt eee a sha Ste pe mec arereoe mediately to Seattle to get your mas 


books are even Setter than MONEY __ it on your business letterhead today. : ticket. Will telegraph Seattle insp 
rah ae T shall hold you personally requesting waive further probation as 


Forthwith Mr. Skinner acted. He went mate and issue license if you pass 
up to the office of the United States District ee a r be _that ate nee Be 
Attorney and swore out a Federal warrant Pap ‘ted W ld Nee dou t 
for the arrest of Matthew Peasley on a O oa 2 { eu Thonastiea Maine 
charge of mutiny and insubordination, as- k Ona le. Wo id at 
sault and battery on the high seas, and the Sede er t k = whee 
everything else he could think of. The 1S Ee pe adhe Pil 


authorities promptly wired north to send a ederedanen ones te 


“Matt Peasley 


a United States marshal down to Grays e 
NV Mochere Co. Harbor to arrest the culprit; and the want 0; TAG ea ae 
following morning, when Cappy Ricks got 
down to his office and picked up the paper, For a week business droned alon 
the very first thing his glance rested on was Cappy Ricks’ office as usual, interr 
99 Burroughs Building, Detroit, Mich. the headline: last by the receipt of a telegram from 
MATE CHARGED WiTH Mutiny! ene Cappy. [twat sent 
Mutiny and sundry other crimes on the “ . a 
ffx» Solid Oak Letter File | | high seas are out of the ordinary; hence jain’ Rejoin shig tororroy. Wire onl 
Y T: the news association’s correspondent at That r J 1? P 3 * 
ou an aste As GOOD As Ever—At a BETTER Price Hoquiam had considered the story of Matt rae a 
No changes in the construction, ‘Sout eek (| Peasley’s arrest worthy of dissemination “God bless the lad!”’ Ca mur 
the OXYGEN when you use P Cupecity Weodedeueor ace. Il ee | cover the Pacific Coast. happily. ‘‘I’ll bet he’s doing te make 
Rie He Cappy Ricks read it, the principal item skookum skipper. Still, I think he’s 
cards for quick and easy finding. | [iam _ | of interest in it being a purported interview young and sadly in need of training; 
on Réller Ben vines) Sen Asciac eel | | with Matt Peasley, who, in choice news- have to take some of the conceit out of 
low blocks hold contents vertically. | | | paperese, had entered a vigorous denial of I’m going to proceed to break his ye 
ecibolced! <ghied and NOW } | the charge. The story concluded with the heart; and if he yells murder I’ll 
sere Sona Bel | | statement that Peasley was a native of On the contrary, if he’s one of 
F128, oe elagn: nreenlibald se aS | | Thomaston, Maine, where he had always  tribe—well, the Peasleys always did 
fpr Ai aes HP OP EES j “| borne a niet Sanath reputation for duty; rt pay, ties for them. I ho 
ae Re ape a al ‘y2 | steadiness and sobriety. stands the acid.” 
The OXYGEN Tooth Powder Bie Mali nace siletarca ae. aa Cappy Ricks laid the paper aside. Thom- Whereupon Cappy Ricks squared re 
Note Freight paidon ordersof $10 : i aston, Maine! So the man Peasley was a_ to his desk and wrote: 


or more to railway stations 


Down-Easter! That explained it. 


“Well, I hope my teeth may fall into the “SAN FRANCISCO, July 5, 


“Captain Matthew Peasley, 
“Master Barkentine Retriever, 
“Hoquiam, Washington: 
““Glad you have legal right to be 
captain. Sorry I have not! Proceed 


Oxygen is nature’s great 


pve rs [ , ies ing Suse ons ; ‘Ip a 1? : nA 

purifier. That’swhy CALOX ems, With 96-page catalog "off i ocean!” Cappy murmured. “Thomaston, 
Office Supplies. C H"—two | e Maine! Why, he’s one of our own town 

prevents dental trou- dings Sectional Bapkcases and) Sec; boys—one of my own people! Dear, dear, 


tional Music Room 
: ce) ae aD. dear! Well now, it’s strange I didn’t know 
bles by removing the Sluis Swinging Desk Stand eee . 4 


if r h dec: -— Pe wither aide of any desk. Swings por ieee I must be getting old to for-  Weatherby’s mill, at Cosmopolis, and 
cause of tooth decay. | | |_ _=—— Dow s ae eee ee aes He sat in his swivel chair, rocking gently for Antofagasta, Chile. Remember 
All Druggists, 25c. a///s 3 in onstro nblack enameled «- | | backward and forward for several minutes, Piiomnn with dividends in shi 
Sa an v0klet Free if you i 7 by poatany-Svisrates GE poe dat Soni deat. after a fashion he had when perturbed. “ : A] 
pete he oo ee ah ice | /// where in U.S. See your dealer or write Suddenly his old hand shot out and pressed BLUE STAR NAVIGATION Comp. 
McKESSON & ROBBINS {// The Ye pe araae emDaay, the push button on his desk, and _ his When Cappy signed his telegram wit 
91297. Fulton-St.. NewYork l/ Ph ae: Ofive-75 John St. stenographer answered. company name it was always a sure Ime 
SHOES eh INNA BO; DUE | KncchiairuraiCos Vid. Honor On Citedien Dice “Send Mr. Skinner in!” he commanded. _ tion he had discharged his cargo of sent 
Presently Mr. Skinner came, and again and gotten down to business once m 
Cappy eyed him over the tops of his spec- “*A little creosoted piling now andt 
tacles; again the terrible silence. Skinner bully for the best of men,” he cackled. 
commenced to fidget. a month of Sundays that man Peasl 


“Skinner,’”’ began Cappy impressively, curse meas far as he can smell the Ret 
“how often have I got to tell you not to Oh, well! Every dog must have is 
interfere with the shipping? Tut, tut! Not and I’m a wise old dog. I’ll teach tha 
a peep out of you, sir—not a peep! You boy some respect for his owners befe 
had the audacity, sir, to swear to a Federal through with him!” 


»u know, those men who came for me 
}day morning were police officers,’”’ he 
gravely. “The police suspect me of 
jy a hand in this Bloom murder.” 

, matter of fact, Tilly had noticed the 
| ers going past the kitchen window, 


Gardner between them, and had 
tly expressed her conviction that 
ive So Miss McChesney 
)t entirely unprepared. 

\, Mr. Gardner! Mr. Gardner!’’ she 
)d. 

ping her bony hands in front of her 
‘lat chest and stooping over him from 
eater height, she gushed rather in- 
nt protestations of belief in his inno- 
ind denunciations of police stupidity. 
sold her very soberly as much of the 
s he deemed necessary, explaining 
e was still under police surveillance 
ght at any time be formally arrested. 
see, I came here a perfect stranger 
utook mein. It wouldn’t be decent 
to get you into this trouble. This 
would be described as my residence. 
tly you’d have reporters running 
,ask whether you made a practice of 
g cutthroats.”’ 

', Mr. Gardner!” she said proudly, 
a dramatically forbidding hand. ‘I 
you are as innocent as a babe—inno- 
4; darling little Billy himself. Unjust 
ons shall not drive you out of my 


sil, you see, there’s the question of 
e,” he said soberly, to cut the matter 
“T must live as cheaply as possible 


heroically declared he might stay as 
he liked and pay when he could, and 
1d a sympathetic tear or two when 
sted on going; then other tears when 
ntioned parting with little Billy. And 
; the foolish, garrulous, hysterical, 
thetic landlady with a warmed and 
d heart, promising that she should 
ly and himself often as long as they 
yed in Chicago. 

search for a new lodging was very 
. Leaving Carlisle Terrace, he turned 
long the avenue, glancing up and 
he streets, into one of which he pres- 


—in the bay window. It wasashabby 
ory brick house, with a handbreadth 
nered lawn in front inclosed by a 
ron fence. It faced on a poor sort of 
‘mostly lined with two-story dwell- 
)brick and wood. The wooden-block 
ent was badly in need of repair and 
tern of a gas street lamp, a little be- 
e house with the sign in the window, 
-crookedly from the pole, as though 
ne had tried to wring its neck. 

ring was answered by an elderly 
from whose ruinous face large, milky 
ind perfectly even false teeth gleamed 
e anew patch on a faded garment. 
in dark hair was drawn tightly back 
or skull and her shapeless calico dress 
any grease-spots. When she under- 
ds errand her face expanded in a fairly 
‘smile. 

vacant room—the second one on the 
joor—was smaller than he had hoped 
‘ne bed looked lumpy, and the pillow- 
nd sheets had an unpleasant grayish 
There were two frayed holes in the 
‘cript rug and the mirror above the 
was cracked. 

jought to escape. The room, he ex- 
| amiably, was a very lovely and de- 
one of its sort, but unfortunately it 
t large enough for himself and his 
‘owever, the landlady, with her beaky 
glittering teeth and violent smile, 
d over him like an enormous greasy 
which might either take him, mother- 
nder her terrible wings or snap his 


»r his objection on the score of space, 
amphantly exhibited the closet, quite 
st and a half square, as though he 
very comfortably retire thither when 
himself crowded outside. Her small, 
yes and beaklike nose seemed to 
him, nailing him to the spot as if by 


pears. 

1 forceful smile and practiced volu- 
he instantly dashed the brains out of 
oor, timid little newborn babe of an 
on he apologetically raised. He per- 
with a sinking of the heart, that he 
ake the room peaceably or have it 
crammed down his throat. Her name, 
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‘THE STRANGE BOARDER 


(Continued from Page 23) 


he learned, was Mrs. Wilson; and the house 
was Number 111 Pike Street. 

Returning thither that afternoon with 
two bulky suitcases—an expressman havy- 
ing brought the trunk over before—Gardner 
was depressed on Billy’s account. Cer- 
tainly it was not a nice place to palm off on 
the boy. 

Billy, indeed, shrank close to his encum- 
bered father when Mrs. Wilson, enveloping 
him in her powerful smile, stopped to pat 
his curly head with a distinctly dirty hand. 
The one window of their shabby bedroom 
looked across three feet of space to the wall 
of the frame building next door, from which 
the paint was peeling. 

Having stared round the poor room, Billy 
went over to the window. By craning his 
neck he could see a patch of the dilapi- 


dated street, with its rotting wooden pave- | 


ment. It was not exactly the scant space or 
the dingy furniture, but there was an atmos- 
phere in this house—an atmosphere that 
made one instinctively wash one’s hands 
and put one’s head out of the window before 
taking breath. Billy looked round the room 
again, his small lips pressed tight together. 

“Papa, what for—what for’”’—he strug- 
gled with it manfully, but the tide rose 
higher and higher—‘‘what for do we have 
to live here? I like Aunt Jane’s house 
better.”’ His voice ended in a choked wail 
and he ran to his father. 

Gardner, in the swaybacked, dilapidated 
willow rocker, which creaked dismal threats 
to collapse at every movement, lifted the 
boy into his lap. Cuddling in his father’s 
arms, Billy wept, while Gardner rocked him 
as much as the crazy chair would permit, 
holding him tight and softly whistling La 
Paloma. 

About half an hour later the good land- 
lady stepped over to answer the telephone. 

“Is that you, Mrs. Wilson?”’ said a heavy 
voice over the wire. “This is John Dough- 
erty, ye know. Would ye kindly step over 
to the station, Mrs. Wilson? A friend of 
mine has something to say to ye. It’s to yer 
advantage, Mrs. Wilson. Yes, Mrs. Wilson 
to oncet—if ye please.” 

One highly valued fact in Mrs. Wilson’s 
life was the intimate relationship between 
herself and the Police Department—her 
brother even now being a patrolman; while 
she knew a good dozen officers by their first 
names and family histories. 

The Savoy Avenue Police Station was 
only two blocks away. A more scrupulous 
cook might have hesitated to leave the din- 
ner, but Mrs. Wilson had no misgivings on 
that score. Nothing that could happen to 
her dinners would make them any worse. 
A more notional woman might have waited 
to change the greasy calico dress and don a 
hat, but Mrs. Wilson knew the importance 
of police business. Merely swabbing her 
greasy hands on her large kitchen apron 
and throwing off the apron, she went out 
bareheaded. 

At the police station John Dougherty, 
very splendid in his patrolman’s uniform, 
extended a mighty, fraternal hand and con- 
ducted her to the lieutenant’s office, where 
he introduced her to Sergeant Worril, 
already well known to her by reputation. 

Twenty minutes later she left the station, 
her false teeth gleaming in the most violent 
of smiles. She thought Sergeant Worril as 
affable a gentleman as she had ever met, 
and in her dirty right hand she clasped a 
crisp new five-dollar bill. She thought of 
her new boarder as affectionately as a 
hungry wolf thinks of a lamb. And the 
very next evening she began earning her 
money. 

That next day was Saturday. Returning 
to Number 2 Carlisle Terrace about half- 
past one, Jane found Billy waiting for her— 
as Gardner had telephoned. He himself 
would be coming up from downtown about 
three o’clock and would look for them in 
the north end of Lincoln Park. She and 
Billy went up to her room. 

“Why, you mustn’t do that, Billy!’ 
she chided presently, looking round at a 
scratching sound and noticing that he was 
marking scallops on the windowsill. ‘‘Why, 
you know better than that, boy! Is that 
my buttonhook?” 

“No; it’s this,’ the culprit replied 
guiltily, holding up the object with which 
he had been scratching the sill. 

“What is it?’”’ she asked and stepped 
across to take it out of his hand—a piece of 
steel wire about six inches long, bent into 
a ring at one end; the other end, for an 
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he Symbol 


Ks 
Tadoreod- 
Qlothes 


Look sharp for this Symbol of Style in the window of the Authorized Representative of 
Kahn-Tailored-Clothes. Then, let him measure you for your Spring Suit or Topcoat. Youwill 
get glove-soft custom tailoring—pre-advanced custom style—guardedly exclusive custom 
fabrics, made to your personal measure from a choice of more than 500 custom patterns. 


Kahn Tailoring Company 


of Indianapolis 


Tomato 
Catsup 


Features of Beech-Nut 
Tomato Catsup— 


Full flavored tomatoes grown inthe 
finest tomato country in the world— 
Tomatoes taken direct from near- 
by farms—Only two hours in the 
making —No materials recooked. 


You will be surprised to 
know that Beech-Nut costs no 
more than other catsups. 
Two sizes—pint and half pint, 
25c and 15c (in the extreme 
West, a little more). 

Where you will see the differ- 
ence is in the flavor. 

Tell your grocer to send you 
a bottle of Beech- Nut Tomato 
Catsup. 


OlLenco Ri 
‘a] Srices. SAU 


Makers of America’s most fa- 
mous Bacon—Beech-Nut Bacon 


BEECH-NUT PACKING COMPANY 
CANAJOHARIE, N.Y. 
Catsup Plant at Rochester, N. Y. 
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THE SATURDAY 


The Power 


of Protection 


Nations protect themselves against invasion by foes. States and cities protect themselves 
against law-breakers, against mob-violence, against robbery. Business men protect themselves 
against fire, flood or tornado. You insure your home and fumiture. You protect your family 
from possible want, by life insurance — but only twenty men in a hundred carry accident and 
disability protection. Are you among the twenty —or the eighty? Precaution can’t always 


prevent accident. 


It can always protect you against loss from disaster. Precaution is a 


Maryland Casualty Company Equity-Value Policy. 


If accident should train its guns on you and send the shrieking shell of time and money 
loss into your home — added to the doctor’s bill, would you be prepared to finance the 
disaster with the protection against these losses, or would you have to rob yourself of your 
savings? The man who is injured has always thought himself safe —until the blow fell. 


Don't go on taking that chance. 


A premium (if in the preferred classes) of $3.50* will give $1,000 death benefit, 
in the event of accidental death. Or, $5.00 for each thousand of insurance for every 
week you are laid up. Cash sums of varying amounts are paid for loss of limbs, eyes 
and other permanent injuries. Fillin and mail coupon. It will bring youa sample copy 
of the policy you are interested in, with full information. Your signature involves no 


obligation, of course. 


MARYLAND CASUALTY COMPANY 


Baltimore, Maryland 


*Four Dollars in North Carolina, Florida, Mississippi, 
Tennessee, Arkansas, Texas, Oklahoma and Missouri, 


MARYLAND CASUALTY COMPANY 


18 North St., Baltimore, Md. 


Please send me a sample Equity-Value 


Name 


Business_ 
Address : ~ or 


ome__ 


pesident i Policy and information, without obligation on my part. 


City _ 


Occupation_ 


Se says: ‘‘I have very 

few discouraging ex- 
periences. The Curtis 
periodicals are so well 
and favorably known 
that people cannot fail 
to treat your represent- 
atives with courtesy. 


I first took the orders © 


of friends and then of 
friends’ friends. My 
subscription list is con- 
stantly growing and my 
list of acquaintances 
with it. Many little 
things I did not feel I 
could afford have been 
bought with my Curtis 
salaryandcommission.” 


She is Mrs. O. H. Dunton 


OF OHIO 


She has only 


one spare hour a day 


but that one hour adds a dollar 
a day to the family income, and 
she does not leave her home to 
earn it. She hasa telephone and 
for an hour each evening she 
uses it to take subscription orders 
for The Saturday Evening Post, 
The Ladies Home Journal and 
The Country Gentleman. 


We need more representatives to look 
after the new and renewal orders for 
the Curtis periodicals. If youhave some 
spare time which you want to convert 
into cash we will tell you how to do it. 


Box 775, Agency Division 
THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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eighth of an inch, was bent upward at a 
right angle. ‘‘Where did you get it?” 

“T found it on the floor,” he declared; 
but conscience constrained him to add: 
“T guess it fell out of papa’s pocket.’’ She 
speculated over it'a moment. Certainly it 
was not abuttonhook, but she could imagine 
no other use for it. ‘‘I don’t believe it’s of 
any use; better throw it away,”’ she ad- 
vised; but, as Billy attached a mysterious 
value to it, she allowed him to put it back 
in his pocket. ) 

Gardner found them in the park soon 
after three, but had little to report—and 
that not encouraging. Sitting on the grass 
under a tree, they talked in snatches while 
Billy played about. 

“The police are trying to find somebody 
who saw me in the alley round midnight,” 
he told her. “‘They’re looking up people 
who were in the shabby hotel across the 
alley from Jake Bloom’s place. They’ve 
found at least two people who were there 
and questioned them; but they haven’t 
got anybody who saw me yet.” 

“‘Sam—they will! They will!’’ she ex- 
claimed. ‘‘Somebody must have seen you. 
You think at least one woman saw you. 
The police will find her. They’ll get some- 
body to swear to seeing you anyway!” 

“Well, they haven’t found anybody yet,” 
he reminded her consolingly. 

“They will!’’ she insisted despairingly. 
““Sam—couldn’t somebody have got in by 
some other way than the fire-escape? Are 
you sure there isn’t any other way? Are 
those diagrams in the newspaper right?”’ * 

She had asked him that before. Again 
and again she had pored over those diagrams 
in search of a saving clew. 

“Why, there were only that window and 
the hall door to Bloom’s apartment,” he 
replied mildly. ‘‘There’s no question those 
two are the only ways in. And the hall 
door was found locked, you know, with his 
key on the inside.” 

She knew—having thought every bit of 
it over and over again until her brain was 
tired. She thought again and, struck by 
another idea, asked abruptly: 

“How do you know what the police are 
doing?” 

“You see, I have a friend or two who 
pump Pat Maloney and Peter the Italian, 
who get everything straight from the police. 
Of course my friends are supposed to want 
to see me caught.” 

“You mean that man Arthur?” 

“Well, Arthur,” he replied; ‘‘but more 
particularly Kittie Hinch.” 

“They’ll find somebody,” she repeated 
in despair. ‘‘There’s only my alibi now.” 

He smiled at ner with grateful affection, 
saying: 

““There’s you, 
enough.” 

She did not want compliments or grati- 
tude, however. She wanted a clew. Her 
mind was busy again as she entered Num- 
ber 2 Carlisle Terrace; and immediately 
Miss McChesney, with a startled face, 
fluttered angularly down on her. With ex- 
clamations, catches of the breath, sighs, up- 
turning of eyes, waving of hands and a few 
tears, the deeply agitated landlady poured 
forth a recital that left Jane pale. 

““We must have a talk with her,”’ she an- 
nounced very gravely; and after consulting 
a minute together they marched to the 
kitchen. 

Tilly was paring potatoes in the corner; 
and, without lifting her head, she glanced 
up through her eyebrows like one sullenly 
at bay. 

““Miss McChesney has been telling me 
what you said, Tilly,” Janebegan. ‘‘You’re 
certainly mistaken in thinking you saw Mr. 
Gardner come into the house after four 
o’clock that morning.” 

“°Tain’t me that’s mistaken,” Tilly re- 
plied doggedly. “‘I saw him just as plain as 
I see this here panof potatoes. It was broad 
daylight—just as light as it is this minute. 
I’d got up and was looking out of my win- 
dow, and there he come from the Elevated 
road. I couldn’t no more mistake him 
than I could mistake myself. He turned 
the corner of the house and I listened and 
heard him come upstairs. That was quar- 
ter past four by my alarm clock; and it was 
Mr. Gardner—sure’s you're alive!” 

“But, Tilly, I myself saw Mr. Gardner 
come in at twenty minutes past eleven,” 
said Jane firmly. ‘I stood at my bedroom 
door and he stood at his bedroom door just 
across the hall. You see, I not only saw him 
face to face but I talked with him; so I 
couldn’t possibly be mistaken.” 

“Why, Tilly, you know what a kind gen- 
tleman Mr. Gardner is!’’ Miss McChesney 
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broke in tremulously, unable to res 
self longer. ‘You know it would be abs 
to suppose he had anything to do) 

murder. And there’s dear little Bil} 
Tilly. ’msure you love little Billy, © 
you want to see his papa sent to prison? 

“T don’t know’s I’ve got anythi 
with that one way or another,” T 
plied sullenly; ‘‘but Professor B 
at the breakfast table this morni 
heard him yourself, Miss McChes 
so did you, Miss Ingraham—that j 
body know’d anything at all about ¢ 
der case it was a duty to tell the p 

“Professor Byers is a meddles 
granny!” Jane retorted hotly... “T 
of his business! I tell you, Tilly, Iga 
Gardner come in at twenty minuw 
eleven and talked with him. I sh 
to that. If you swear he didn’t 
until after four which one of us w 
police believe?”’ 

“T don’t know’s I’ve got anything to 
with that one way or another,” Ti 
peated, dropping a pared potato ir 
smaller pan. 

“Do you think your word y 
against mine?” Jane insisted. 
swear he came in at twenty minutes 
eleven.” 

Glowering into the larger pan, ' 
selected another potato and replie 
stubbornly: , 

“And I saw him come in after fou 

Whereupon Miss McChesney waile 

“T’m sure I’ve always been kind and 
dulgent to you, Tilly. I don’t kno 
you should want to use me this y 
Haven’t I always done everything I 
to make it pleasant for you?” 

“T ain’t had a vacation in two ye: 
Tilly replied grimly, peeling a potat 

Miss’ McChesney and Miss Ingral 
then looked significantly at each oth 
the latter gave a meaning little nod 

““Why, I’m sure you can have a vaca 
almost any time, Tilly,”’ said Miss Me 
ney cordially—“‘a nice two weeks’ vae 
Now, you’ll keep away from the 
won’t you, Tilly—and not bring 1 
and disgrace on us?”’ she coaxed. — 

“Well, if you say it’s all right I su 
it is,” said Tilly rather reluctantly. - 

“Tt’s all right, Tilly,’’ Miss McCh 
assured her affectionately; “and [ 
range about your vacation in a few di 

Out in the hall Miss McChesney chi 
Jane’s arm and sputtered tragically 
her breath: 

“She’s a regular blackmailer!” | 

The incident worried Jane. Her faith 
Tilly’s discretion was small. Som 
else in the neighborhood might haye 
Gardner come in. Somebody sur | 
have seen him in the fatal alley. Then 
itseemed, had scattered incriminating 
right and left. 

It could be only a question of a 
time before the dullest police force pidl 
up enough of them. And she had 
quite unable, so far, to jolt him ou 
placid, blank-minded indifference to | 
own imminent danger. He seemed wi 
to comprehend that danger. It w 
trying to make Billy’s small, innocen 
grasp the awful fact that men would 
presently with a rope and tie it round 
neck and strangle the life out of h 

About dinner-time a drizzling rain bi 
to fall, so she could not very well g 
Neither could she allay the agitatic 
her mind, which was partly solicitue 
partly exasperation over Gardner! 
passiveness. At eight o’clock in th 
ning, with a kind of smothered wrat 
put on her hat and raincoat and ke 
house. 

Rain dripped from her umbrelli 
glistened on her coat as Mrs. Wilsono 
the door of Number 111 Pike Str 
answer to her ring. As she inquired f 
Gardner the landlady comprehende 
she was and welcomed her with a V 
smile. 

Having called up to Mr. Gardnel 
Wilson showed the visitor into the 
and lit the gas, which revealed a ragg| 
ingrain rug, a red plush settee and al 
chair in advanced stages of dilapida 
cottage organ with yellow and uneve 
and a marble-topped center table. 

Jane looked round the room With 
startled expression. Hastily taking 
glove, she drew a finger across the top 
organ, then felt the marble top of the 
table—confirming her suspicions th 
former was dusty and the latter g 
Her very nose expressed indignatit 
alarm. 

(Continued on Page 61) 
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er and his son came in at once, 
irmer apologetical, the latter bubbling 
ly: “Will you stay here now, Aunt 


, 


just thinking of coming over to 
u,”’ said Gardner afteramoment. ‘I 
wr if Billy left a piece of wire in your 
a piece about so long, bent up at the 
ke a buttonhook, with the hook at a 
ngle. He tells me he took it over 
” 
remembered it and assured him that 
d put it back in his pocket. Gard- 
en besought the boy to try again to 
aber what he had done with it; but 
sould only remember that he had had 
vunt Jane’s and that she had scolded 
wr scratching the windowsill with it. 
d that his mind was blank. 
hat was it anyway, Sam?” Jane 
“What was it for? Anything 
kant?” 
1, no; not important,” he replied— 
‘it didn’t belong to me. I discovered 
'd picked it up absent-mindedly and 
in my pocket; and I thought the 
might like to have it back. Maybe 
;some use for it. But, of course, it 
aportant. He can make another. It’s 
annoying, you know, to find you’ve 
1 off with somebody else’s property. 
_should run across it in your room 
we it for me.” 
y talked for a few minutes until 
er, knowing she had come for a 
se, said: 
all, son, I guess it’s about time small 
were in bed.”’ 
{go up with you,” said Jane. “I want 
your room.” 
isn’t very much to see,’ Gardner 
ted uneasily. 
tI want to see it,” she insisted. 
ey went upstairs together. She 
1 the threshold and surveyed the 
her nose eloquent of alarm and in- 
jon. All she said was, ‘‘Good night, 
” and kissed the boy. Two minutes 
zardner rejoined her guiltily in the 
but she gave him no time to begin 


ase. 

u ought to be ashamed of yourself!” 
iclared plumply, her eyes sparkling. 
wre willing to live in such a horrid 
ou have no business to bring Billy 
It isn’t fit for him. And that land- 
Why, I’d as lief have a rat about!” 
‘ll, it is a rather disagreeable place,” 
fessed in embarrassment. ‘‘But, you 
‘'s very cheap—only nine dollars a 
or both of us.” 

isn’t worth nine cents!”’ she affirmed. 
Jin, the world did you get into such 


ay, I just happened to see the sign in 
idow,”’ he explained, lamely; ‘‘and I 
tTd look at the room. Of course I 
really like it at all when I got inside; 
duld see the landlady was going to be 
jou see—and—well 4 

e stumbled in his lame explanation, 
uddenly threw herself back in the 
ated plush chair and burst into help- 
ighter. Ringing clear in the ragged 
the laughter sounded oddly out of 


iy, that landlady isn’t up to snuff at 
ie isn’t on to her job a bit!” she de- 
between gales of mirth. ‘‘If she had 
ie’'d have put you in the coal bin and 
l you nineteen dollars!” 

il, it’s true I never was any good 
ing with people,” he admitted 
atingly. 

au must get out. You must find 
rt place,’ she said conclusively as a 
_bubble of mirth burst. ‘‘But I came 
) tell you something,” she added 


vas about to speak again; but turned 
* toward the warped folding door be- 
she parlor and dining room, her head 
ersenses quivering. Afteramoment, 
king intently at the door, she stooped 
him and whispered: 

iebody’s listening behind that door!”’ 
oth listened a moment. ‘‘Come over 
she whispered; and they crossed 
dilapidated settee in the corner and 
tnder their breaths. 2 
‘mortified Mrs. Wilson. At the sud- 
ce in the parlor she surmised that 
ight have heard the slight sound she 
3 her dress brushed carelessly against 
wart As the silence continued she 
‘e of it. ; 


ing carefully out to the kitchen, 
on took a time-yellowed book 
‘e top of the cabinet. The front part 


- 


ot 


THE SATURDAY 


of the book contained various culinary rec- | 


ipes, home-made cures for divers illnesses, 
antidotes for snakebites, little newspaper 
clippings mentioning her police friends, and 
other matters that had engaged the land- 
lady’s discursive literary interests during 
a score of years; but the back pages of the 
book were blank, except that on one of 
them she had newly made several entries in 
an unformed hand and bad spelling. Be- 
neath the last entry she now wrote the day 
of the week, month, year, and the following: 


“Woman caled at eight Pp. M. Ast for 
Mr. G. They stayed in parler twenty min- 
nits, then went up to Mr. G.’s room.” 


She surveyed the entry a moment, then 
added: ‘‘Woman lefft the house at “i 
and left a blank for the hour to be filled in 
later. And, having contemplated that a 
moment, she approved the whole with a 
powerful smile. She had heard the caller’s 
candid observations on her establishment 
and she concluded that this entry, when 
she turned it over to the police, would just 
about tie the score. 

Meanwhile Jane was telling Gardner 
about Tilly and he was listening with that 
sober detachment—as though it were some- 
body else’s case—which she found so intol- 
erable. At length she burst forth accus- 
ingly, still speaking very low: 

“But isn’t there any problem for me? 
Don’t I come in at all? If Tilly does go to 
the police where does that leave me?”’ He 
stared at her in uncomprehending surprise, 
and she went on bitterly: ‘Can I stand be- 
fore her and swear that you didn’t leave the 
house after twenty minutes past eleven?”’ 

“Oh, no!” he replied, shocked at the no- 
tion. ‘‘Of course you couldn’t do that, Jane. 
How good youare! Howkind you're trying 
to be tome! Really—please—you mustn’t 
go bothering yourself like this about me,” 
he added in sincerest humble gratitude. 
“Why should you?” 

Her eyes fell and she murmured: 

“Somebody’s got to bother and you 
won’t.”” Then, with fierce energy: ‘‘Do 
you know what it means? Have you really 
thought of it? Do you know—what hang- 
ing is like?”’ 

He ran his fingers through his hair and 
replied mildly: 

“Yes; I’ve thought of all that. And, 
really, what is it, Jane? Suppose I got run 
over by a street car. That would be a more 
painful death. And hanging—if it came to 
that—would be just an accident, like the 
street car. I don’t like to talk about it— 
not even to you—because I know you think 
it’s ridiculous. Yet you think it a good deal 
the same way you think Billy is ridiculous, 
and that isn’t bad. Yousee, there are other 
things I’d hate much more than simply get- 
ting hanged. I’m ridiculous in this way, 
Jane—I’m a lot interested in what I do my- 
self; but I can’t someway get so terribly 
interested in what other people do to me. 
I can’t make it seem to myself that it’s 
very much my affair, you see. Seems to me 
that’s their affair.” 

There was something unreal and tragic- 
ally absurd as he discussed it in this way, 
very quietly, looking soberly at her out of 
his round gray eyes. 

“Really, I’ve thought of it,’’ he added, 
speaking a little lower. ‘‘I know there’s a 
chance it may come to hanging. And I’m 
glad you spoke of it, because—remember, 
please, and don’t be unhappy about me if 
it should come to that; and I want you to 
have Billy—if you’ll take him. I think you 
love him more than anybody else after me. 
Of course—he need never know.” 

His low, even voice did catch just a little 
at the last words—at which a little cry died 
in her throat and she winked hard with both 
eyes, an instant later lightly biting her lip. 

“You shall not!”? she moaned. ‘‘I won’t 
have Billy—that way. We must get a plan. 
There must be some way out! We must find 
it. Ill never let up a minute until we do.” 

The second day following, descending 
from the Elevated an hour before dinner- 
time, Jane turned aside into Pike Street in- 
stead of keeping on up the avenue to Car- 
lisle Terrace. Approaching Number 111, 
she saw Gardner sitting on the warped 
steps in friendly conversation with another 
man. The other man was dressed very 
smartly in a sporty fashion and had a 
salmon-pink concave face. With a shock, 
Jane recognized him as Mr. Hinch and 
walked forward more briskly, her mind 
alert. Mr. Hinch recognized her, removing 
his hat with a wide grin, but remaining 
seated on the steps. 

Gardner sprang up and came down to 
meet her, hat in hand. It struck her, from 
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Nearly every high-priced car is equipped with shock 
absorbers of some kind. On the Ford, with its shorter 
wheel base, smaller tires and springs that prefer a load, 
the right Shock Absorber makes a far greater difference. 
If you want the sensation of floating on air—if you want 
the maximum of pleasure and durability from your car, 
order today a set of 


HIALLADAY FRICTIONLESS » 


SHOCK ABSORBERS 


You can put them on in 20 minutes without even removing the wheels. 
No special tools required. Being frictionless they require no oiling, are 
absolutely noiseless, and practically indestructible. 


Made of Drop Forgings. Springs of Vanadium Steel 


Note that the Halladay is pitched at such an angle that the plunger os 
rod is absolutely FREE floating, the lateral thrust of the springs as 
well as the vertical drag being compensated in diréct line of plunger rod 
axis. This exclusive feature (fully protected by patent) insures a luxurious 


ease of riding otherwise impossible. 
: $ 120° Per Set of Four 
Price ek Prepaid. 


Sold on 30 Days’ Free Trial 


TSS SSSA PA Od 


ZZ SESS SSS 


LOCK 
WASHERS ON 
ALLSCREWS 


SASSMWOSSTISSSSS TW 


ADJUSTABLE TO WEIGHT 
NO GREASE 
STEEL DUST COVER 


SECURELY FASTENED 
CANNOT RATTLE 


NO FRICTION Without risking a penny we want you to prove to yourself 
DROP FORGING that every claim we make is rue. We want you to try a set 
ATTACHED WITH- of Halladay Shock Absorbers 30 days without cost, then 
OUT REMOVAL return them al our expense if you think you can get along 
OF WHEEL without them, and we will promptly refund your money. 

They are fully guaranteed, and will quickly pay for them- 
selves in tire-saving alone, say nothing of spA&ring your car 
and your passengers the discomfort of rough roads. 62,000 

TRICTIONLESS sets sold last season. When ordering specify whether 
Absorbers are wanted for Roadster or Touring Car. Sold 
by leading jobbers and dealers. Circulars Free. Address 


x 


i STANDARD SPRING 
PERCH 


L. P,- HALLADAY CO. 
ed Dept. P 32 Streator, Ill. 
Distributors—=" Pacific Coast, Hughson & Merton, Inc., San Francisco. For Middle West, 


Gray-Heath Co., Chicago. For New England, Post & Lester Co., Hartford, 
Conn., and Boston, Mass. For New York, New Jersey and Pennsylvania, Asch & Co., New York. 


F a Cellar 
to Lawn 


Season 


Pipe Principle 


This illustration speaks for itself. Note 
how the well is made to catch all the 
saliva and keep it out of the bowl. 
That's the Wellington principle and it 
makes sure of a cool, sweet, dry smoke 
to the last grain of the tobacco. 


As 

ane 
is the leader of the WDC line of 
first-rate pipes, stamped with the triangle 
trademark that has identified WD C 
pipes for fifty years and more. The 
Wellington has given the best kind of 
satisfaction for more than ten years; it 
isn’t an experiment. Made in many 


styles. 25c, 35c,50c and up. At good 


dealers’. Made in America. 


William Demuth & Company 
New York 


after Goodyear-Akron 
Lawn Hose is ready for work after you take 
it from the cellar. Months of retirement in 
dust and dampness will not affect it. 


season 


r SY 


OOD) YEAR 
AKRON 
Lawn Hose 


This is the hose with six strong longitu- 
dinal ribs and eighteen additional corruga- 
tions. These add to the gliding quality and 
the wearing quality, as well as to the conven- 
ience in |handling. Goodyear-Akron Lawn 


Hose has five layers of finest quality rubber 
and braided staple cotton. These are all 
cured into one durable unit for unusual 
service. 

And this hose won't kink, no matter how 
you bend it, twist it, or pull it around sharp 
corners. 

Sold by dealers everywhere. If yours is not 
supplied, send us his name, and we will see that 
you get it immediately by express, prepaid. 
Price per foot, in any length: %4 inch, 18c afoot; 
%@ inch, 17¢ a foot; 14 inch, 16c a foot. 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER 
COMPANY, Akron, Ohio 
Makers of Goodyear Automobile Tires 
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Wanted 
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‘ 
Here’s a quarter. “, 
Send me Mr. and Se 
Mrs. Carter Inx. ‘ 


City and State 


ences from the best families. Address “Mr. and 
Mrs. Carter Inx, care of any good stationer.” 


made by Carter, of Boston, never penned greater thoughts than those 
. inspired by the impsy ink-bottles when the “Mr.” 
“ Carter's Pencraft (blue-black) and the “Mrs.” 


Carmine. At your stationer’s for 25c, or send us a quarter with 
S.E.P.—1 the coupon below. A novel booklet, “Ink Facts,’’ which 
ne goes with the couple, will save you from ink-worries. 

Gentlemen : ‘ Pencraft, by the way, is Al for quill, steel or fountain 


pens, for ledgers or home correspondence. 
a scientific flow-controller exclusive with Carter's Pencraft. 
Makes inkwell-filling safe and sane. 


Names Ae. THE CARTER’S INK CO., Boston, Mass. 
ie New York Chicago Montreal 
Street___ ee “ee Manufacturers of Writing Inks, Adhesives, 


Typewriter Ribbons and Carbon Papers. 


THE SATURDAY 


Middle-aged couple, of 
sunshiny disposition and 
clean, wholesome char- 
acter, seek a home on 
your desk. Neat appear- 
ance, willing workers, refer- 


is filled with 
with Carter’s 


Equipped with 


Enlarged 
View 
Automatic 
Feed 


Write us for“ 


Other leading makers still ask you an 
average of $4.25 for a quality bicycle tire. 
Now here is offered you the famous 
“Goodyear-Akron” single-tube _ Bicycle 
Tire at $2.48—a tire of genuine Goodyear 
quality through and through. 


Why This Low Price? 


These tires are made in 
the world’s greatest tire A 
plant. An output of up to 
ten thousand pneumatic tires a day has 
brought the cost down and down. We are 
content with a small profit. Thus you get 
the two-fold advantage of smallest profit 
and largest output. 


(;00D*} YEAR 
ON 


tire. The Non-Skid, sizes 28 by 13, 114 or 


“YANKEE” Bench Drill does away 
with hand feeding. Friction feed to 
move spindle; 
Thrown off automatically, top or 
bottom; no jamming. Positive feed 


prevents breaking drills. 
No. 1005 —Two speeds; 
No. 1003 — One speed; 


a 
Your dealer can supply you. 
“YANKEE? Tool Book”? and detailed description of this radical improvement in Bench Drills. 


NORTH BROS. MFG. COMPANY 


ratchet to feed drill. 


3-jaw chuck holds up to 14”. 


3-jaw chuck holds up to 14”. 


Look for “YANKEE” 
Philadelphia 


Others can make lesser tires—but poor 
tires are not worth while. No man knows how 
to build a better tire than Goodyear. And 
here at $2.48 you get a guaranteed tire of 
beauty, durability and service at about half 
the regular standard price of 
such quality tires. 


How to Get Them 


The Smooth Tread, size 28 
by 114, costs you $2.48 per 


154, at $2.75. Ask your dealer for them. If 
he hasn’t them, and you insist, he will get 
them from our nearest branch. Remember 
this when you go to buy. 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 


Makers of Goodyear Automobile Tires 
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his rather nervous manner, that he wished 
to keep her away from his companion; but 
she said, “‘How do you do, Mr. Hinch?”’ 
very amiably and stepped over to shake 
hands with him; then calmly took the 
place beside him on'the warped steps that 
Gardner had vacated. She spoke of the 
weather and the steps, and the service on 
the Elevated road; and at length—having 
studied her companion’s face the while—she 
observed abruptly: 

“Mr. Hinch, of course you know the 
trouble Mr. Gardner is in about the Bloom 
murder.” 

“Oh, sure!”’ Kittie replied, with friendly 
promptness. ‘‘That’s what I was talkin’ 
with him about when you come up. Now 
you mustn’t let that get you rattled, Miss 
Ingraham. In every case like this the po- 
lice fill up the newspapers with a lot of rot- 
ten dope—tryin’ to make the public think 
they know all about it, when they don’t 
know nothin’ at all. See? These police are 
fatheads, Miss Ingraham. Take it from 
me! The only way they ever find out any- 
thing is by gettin’ somebody to squeal or 
tip it off to ’em—unless it’s a job they 
framed up themselves in the first place and 
then detected afterward. They’re just a 
lot of bums and crooks and boneheads. 
Leave ’em alone and they can’t detect 
nothin’. That’s just what I’ve been tellin’ 
Sam here.”’ 

““But, you know, they have some cir- 
cumstantial evidence against him,” Jane 
persisted, looking into Kittie’s pale and ex- 
pressionless eyes. “‘They might make him 
a great deal of trouble and expense. You 
were down there, Mr. Hinch. Can’t you 
help us?) Who do you think killed Bloom?” 

Kittie met the plump question with a 
wide grin. 

“Oh, as to that, ’most anybody might ’a’ 
done it. See? He had a whole smear of 
enemies. Plenty of people had a good call 
to kill him. The police don’t know any- 
thing about it. They’re just fatheads! 
They say the man that done it must ’a’ 
gone up the fire-escape; but he might just 
as well ’a’ gone in from the hall, for all they 
know. They’re boneheads and crooks!” 

“But the hall door was locked, you 
know,” Jane observed. 

““Why, it was nothin’ but a common door 
lock,’”’ Kittie replied. ‘‘I’ve seen it myself— 
bein’ up there with Jake. That shows what 
dubs the police are! They don’t figure that 
anybody might ’a’ picked a common door 
lock. Why, you can take a piece of steel 
wire so long—see?—and bend one end into 
a ring, and then bend the other end up a 
little—see?—and you can pick any com- 
mon lock with it in two seconds!” 

“Why had Bloom so many enemjes?”’ 
she inquired. 

““Hewas ahog,”’ Kittiereplied promptly— 
“‘a murderin’ hog! He didn’t care no more 
what he done to anybody than a hog does. 
It’s a wonder he wasn’t killed long ago. 
There wasn’t no way in the world to handle 
that man, Miss Ingraham, except just to 
kill him. Plenty of people knew that—and 
somebody, you see, put it across.” 

At which Kittie’s thin lips expanded in 
so wide and cold a smile that Jane thought 
of a jocular serpent. She had noticed be- 
fore that his eyes were without depth or 
color. 

She talked on a while, waiting for him to 
go, which presently he did, very urbanely. 
She and Gardner stood in front of the steps, 
at Kittie’s taking leave, until he was three 
doors away. Then she caught Gardner’s 
arm, her eyes shining excitedly. 

“Sam! He killed Bloom! MHe’s the 
man!”’ she exclaimed in a low voice. 

“Why, I thought of that myself,” he re- 
plied mildly. ‘‘But, you see, he was right 
there in the poker room all the while—so 
he couldn’t have done it. Half a dozen men 
saw him all the while. That man Arthur 
I spoke to you about, you know, sat right 
at the table with him until after midnight.” 
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“He’s the.man!” she declared. “} 
killed Bloom! Look at his face! Look ir 
his eyes! See that grin!” 

“Tt’s true Kittie has a peculiar faa b 
you can’t hang a man on that account, y 
know. Don’t you think, Jane, you're a 
apt to think that anybody who looks 0 
must be a crook? All the evidence g; 
he was in the poker room all the y 
Gardner smiled. 

That was a very important obstacle, 
she would not be convinced. Fe 
. “That bent wire—and picking 
lock!”’ she insisted. “Sam, you got 
wire from him, didn’t you?”’ And, 
shuffled his foot in embarrassmen 
demanded: ‘‘Answer me! Didn’t 

“Yes,” he confessed. “It belong 
him. I must have put it in my pock 
absent-mindedly. But just having 
wire proves nothing.” 

“He killed Bloom!” she repeated 
bornly—the more stubbornly as g 
the weakness of her case. ‘Why, he 
more motive than anybody else. You; 
his wife ran off with Bloom.” 

“Tt’s true he had a strong motiy 
that doesn’t overcome the evidence, 

The evidence, in fact, was baffling, 
walked on to Number 2 Carlisle T 
pondering it, and she would have por 
it through dinner—only silly Mrs. W 
vexed her by dragging up the subje 
Bloom murder once more, wondering 
the murderer would be caught. 

“The detection of crime,’’ boome 
fessor Byers, turning his pugnacio 
nose and cleft chin from Miss McC 
to Jane, ‘‘is simply a matter of mo 
itation. It is as inevitable in a mor. 
as the fall of a heavy body is in the phys 
world.” 

The professor, in fact, had been thinki 
up a sermon on the subject. { 

“T am the murderer!”’ he announ 
deep tones—and Tilly in the bac 
gave an audible gasp. ‘‘The pu 
murder is concealed in my brain.” 
a stubby forefinger on his temple. 
orate the most cunning plans to deli 
police. At midnight I creep up 
victim.”” He illustrated the creep 
drawing his fork slowly along the tab 
“The deed is done! No eye hass 
The police are mystified. I am safe 
no!”’ he boomed. ‘“‘I have created a 
of guilt that is just as sure to fall 
ground as this fork is to fall to the 

As the fork struck the table Mis 
Chesney put a hand to her flat and 
breast. 

“I may have no conscience,” 
fessor continued solemnly. “‘One m 
of a million does have no conscience. 
be that exceptional individual. B 
body of guilt I have created sheds pa 
of itself. Some particle lights on a 
who has a conscience. It may be no 
than that.’’ Covering with his th 
but an eighth of an inch of the tip 
fork, he presented that pennywei 
guilt to the audience. ‘‘But a perso 
has a conscience and stands in fear of 
judgment cannot bear even that m 
the load. It may be a very little 
handkerchief, a word, a look—but 
son knows that little thing is a cleval 
crime. He knows that if he concea 
takes the guilt of murder on his so \ 
divulges that little clew and the crime: 
tected. In amoral world it is inevit 

The little silence that followed w 
tured by Miss McChesney, speaki 
unusual acerbity: 

“Tilly, why don’t you serve the pu 
What are you standing there for?” 

Jane glanced round and saw Ti 
ing against the sideboard, with her | 
open and her eyes as big as saucers, h 
a dish of pudding i in each paralyzed 
And Jane’s heavy heart was const 
afresh. 
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id you? Why, we’ve hardly begun 
rst one. It has something like sev- 
scenes in it. We haven’t even touched 
unt stuff yet.” 
nt stuff! Mrs. Gribble recalled Buck 
n’s cheerful prophecies with a slight 
sion of uneasiness. There was an 
us note in her voice as she spoke: 
re—are the stunts any harder than 
ies I did yesterday?” 
ntague laughed. 
ou didn’t do any stunts yesterday,” 
ie. ‘“That was just the usual run of 
‘e stuff. A stunt is something that re- 
; muscle—nerve—courage. Of course 
‘o eliminate as many chances of injury 
an. I do not like to have our people 
In case they are, the company stands 
ospital bills; but, even so, a stunt 
s is hard to find. Most women lack 
courage. I will be frank with you, 
Aldine: In straight parts you will 
bly never amount to anything, be- 
your acting is very bad; but the 
; will carry you through. If you stick 
» I will make you the leading stunt 
s of America.” 
S was news, indeed; 
Mrs. Gribble happy. 
etly uncomfortable. 
nd what will I be expected to do?” 
iked. 
h, pretty much everything in the ath- 
ine,” answered Montague carelessly. 
2a horse; swim; do a jump once ina 
- work with wild animals 
h!” cried Mrs. Gribble. “‘I never was 
lorse in my life, I can’t swim, and I’m 
ly afraid of animals!” 
ou can learn to ride and swim, and 
get used to animals,” said Montague. 
t happens, you won't have to ride or 
in this picture and the scenario does 
ull for animals. The stunts are easy 
You will escape from a burning 
ng by means of a rope—the boys will 
round you and let you down to the 
d; you will climb a few fences and do 
ling j jump into water—— Oh, that’s 
ht; it won’t be over your head, Miss 
e, Perhaps it would be more spec- 
i if you could manage a head-first 


but it did not 
It made her 


can’t! I can’t! I know I can’t!” 
Mrs. Gribble. 

ever say you can’t do anything until 
e tried,” said the director. ‘‘ You will 
on a moving train and off again; you 
e in a taxicab collision, and a few 
things like that. Positively no dan- 
assure you; but would you believe 
aight experienced women refused to 
his part before you turned up? They 
t the nerve.’ 

—I think you might have told me, 
fontague!’’ said Mrs. Gribble. 

am telling you now,” said he. 


s afternoon shadows were long among 
ees of a wooded valley when two men 
sd through the underbrush and stood 
edge of a black pool of water, its sur- 
‘overed with weeds and moss. This 
ular spot is an old friend and favorite 
on of moving-picture directors and 
ypeared in countless films—sometimes 
impenetrable swamp, sometimes as 
cene of bloody conflict; but more 
as the spot where the unfortunate 
lian takes his involuntary bath. 
’s the last hurdle,’’ said one of the 
“Tf this doesn’t finish her, I swear 
‘+ know what to do next.” 
oo game for her own good,” mur- 
1 the other. “‘When we let her down 
the roof and left her hanging in the 
t fifteen minutes, while Charlie fooled 
the camera, I thought she’d surely 
And she climbed those fences like a 
eat. What’s the idea, Jim?” 
he idea is a cure for film infatuation,” 
the other. Then, lifting his voice: 
3 way with the camera!” 
ler figures drew near; and last of all 
a woman, worn and weary, and clad 
‘ingham dress. She limped painfully 
edge of the pool, looked at the water 
he weeds and then at James Mon- 


m to jump into this—this mudhole?”’ 
he. 

es, Miss Aldine—off the limb of that 

ight into the middle of it,’’ said the 


at ‘it’s dirty water!’ said Mrs. Gribble 
y. 


- 
_ 


“Ah, but look at the location!’ said 
Montague. ‘‘The background is wonderful 
and the water isn’t more than four feet 
deep.” 

midi, WONeb les Gribble. ‘I 
can’t!” 

“You must!” said the director with 
firmness. ‘‘I can’t spoil this picture just 
because you’re squeamish about a little 
dirt. We will help you into the tree. 
Hurry, please; the light is failing.’’ 

The habit of obedience prevailed; Mrs. 
Gribble was assisted into the tree, com- 
plaining bitterly. 

“Tt’s so far!” said she, looking down at 
the pool. 

“What? A little jump like that!” said 
the director. ‘‘Now we can’t rehearse this, 
because you haven’t another costume. 
We'll make it the first time. Get out on the 
limb as far as you can and, when I give the 


cried Mrs. 


, word, jump. Make as much of a splash as 


possible and exit on the other side of the 
pool. Got the lines, Charlie? All right. 
Now, Miss Aldine, as soon as you are 
ready, please.”’ 

“‘T’m afraid!” said the lady. 
far!” 

““Kain’t yo’ see yo’. got her scairt to 
death?” demanded Martha from the brink. 
“She ain’t no divin’ Venus, she ain’t! Miss 
Addie, le’s quit dis play-actin’ an’ go 
home!” 

“Silence!” commanded Montague. 
“Now then, Miss Aldine!”’ 

“Miss Aldine!’ sniffed Martha. ‘‘Yo’ 
wait till her husban’ hears ’bout dis fool- 
ishness!”’ 

“Ready?’’ shouted Montague. ‘‘Now 
then—jump!”’ 

Mrs. Gribble looked at the branches 
above her head, at the pool below, and 
closed her eyes. 

“T ca-an’t!’’ she quavered. 

“Why don’t you jump?” bellowed Mon- 
tague. 

Mrs.« Gribble loosed her hold and fell; 


“Tt’s too 


the black water closed over her head with a | 


mighty splash. She reappeared, festooned 
with green tendrils and moss, half strangled 
and sputtering. 

“Out! Out on the other side!” yelled 
Montague. 

Mrs. Gribble dragged herself to the bank, 
a bedraggled spectacle calculated to win 
pity from any masculine heart. Martha 
ran to her with the blanket Montague had 
provided. Mrs. Gribble, weeping hyster- 
ically, allowed herself to be led to a tree and 
leaned against the trunk for support. 

“Dis is enough monkeyshines!” said 
Martha sternly. ‘“‘Yo’ heah me, Miss 
Addie? Dis is enough!” 

Montague and Dupree had their heads 
together in close consultation. 

“Oh, Miss Aldine!” said the director. 

“Yes,” answered a weak voice. ‘“‘What 
is it now?” 

“Get that dress washed to-night,” said 
Montague, “and have it ready the first 
thing in the morning. We'll have to make 
pies scene over again. Charlie ran out of 

me. 

Mrs. Gribble slipped to the ground in a 
faint. 
; ri Vv 

LMER GRIBBLE sat by the side of 

the bed and held his wife’s hand. A 
smaller man might have found the oppor- 
tunity to say: “I told you so!”’ 

“T do not know anything about such 
matters,’’ said Mr. Gribble; ‘‘but it seems 
to me that you are legally bound to fill this 
engagement. It would be regarded as a— 
a sort of contract rt 

“T didn’t agree to let that brute, Mon- 
tague, drown me!” wailed Mrs. Gribble. 
“Oh, Elmer, if you could have seen that 
filthy mudhole! If you care anything for 
me at all—anything at all 

““There, there, Addie!” said Mr. Gribble 
soothingly. “Tf you're sure you won’t 
want to go back next week 2 

“T hope I’ll never see a moving-picture 
studio again!”’ cried Mrs. Gribble. ‘‘I hope 
T’ll never see a film again! Oh, Elmer, get 
me out of this scrape and I’ll never say 
‘movie’ to you as long as I live!” 

“T will do the best I can,” said Mr. Grib- 
ble. ‘‘I will see this man Montague to- 
morrow morning.” 

Mrs. Gribble wept and fell asleep, to 
dream that Buck Parvin and the camera 
man were trying to throw her into the 
Grand Cafion of the Colorado; while James 
Montague stood by and talked of Art and 
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the courage required of a stunt actress. 
Mr. Gribble still held her hand, patting it 
gently from time to time. His emotions 
did not appear on the surface, but inside of 
him there was an immense satisfaction and, 
at wicked intervals, a desire to laugh. 


The next morning Buck Parvin, adjust- 
ing a shirt of mail in the door of his dress-_ 
ing room, observed another stranger who 
seemed to know the way to Montague’s 
office. 

“There goes prosperity on the hoof,” said 
Buck to Ben—‘“‘head up and tail over the 
dashboard, too. You reckon he wants to 
have a picture made of himself?” 

Mr. Montague looked up at his visitor 
and grinned. ‘‘It worked, did it?” said he. 

“Like a charm!” said Mr. Gribble. “I 
am to tell you that you are a brute. Accept 
my thanks and congratulations on a very 
complete job.” 

“T did have to be a bit rough with her,”’ 
said Montague; “but you said the case 
was desperate. I think the cure will be 
lasting.” 

“T am sure of it,’”’ said Mr. Gribble, tak- 
ing out his pocketbook. The check he laid 
in front of the director bore a signature, but 
was otherwise blank. ‘Fill it in yourself,’ 
said Mr. Gribble, “and go as far as you like. 
It’s worth it.” 

James Montague folded the check care- 
fully and, tearing it across, dropped it into 
the wastepaper basket. 

““A laugh is the searcest thing in the 
world,” said he. ‘‘ Your wife has handed 
me several. Shall we consider our original 
agreement void and the account closed?”’ 


That evening Mr. Gribble searched high 
and low, but could not find his wife. The 
servants were also missing. As a last resort 
he entered the kitchen, and there discov- 
ered Mrs. Gribble in the act of frying a 
panful of breaded veal cutlets. 

“Addie!”’ said he. 

“TI told Boggs and the cook they could 
take the afternoon and evening off,’ said 
she. “‘We’ll have an old-fashioned dinner, 
Elmer.” ° 

“With brown gravy?” said Mr. Gribble. 

“Yes, and mashed potatoes. ae 
There, Elmer—that’ll do! You mustn’t 
hug the cook. She’s busy!” 

This may, or may not, be the reason why 
James Montague is wearing a very hand- 
some diamond ring. 


WUE VER IDME&AS TER ’S 
JOB 


(Continued from Page 9) 


those stations. Switching crews show 
feverish activity in snatching the cars from 
the floats, and yardmasters bend themselves 
nervously toward forming the long trains 
that are to go rumbling West throughout 
the night. 

Before Wright’s first pipeful is half 
smoked a through train comes out of Green- 
ville. It is billed through to Pittsburgh and 
it is a preference or fast freight, running 
onaclose schedule for four hundred and forty 
miles and laden with a cargo worth a king’s 
ransom. Three minutes behind it comes a 
Chicago train. It is out of Harsemus Cove: 
and, like the Pittsburgh preference, it goes 
through Waverly Yard without stopping. 
You begin to wonder why they have a 
yard—and Wright—out there back of 
Newark. Within five minutes you wonder 
no longer. They are beginning to get the 
unassorted cars from the terminals—cars 
that are bound for more than a score of 
states. The work of sorting these begins. 

There is a hump such as we saw at De- 
witt; and Wright himself is something of 
a field marshal. The trains are pulling in 
from the water-front stations at almost 
five-minute intervals, and they are barely 
stopped before men with lanterns are run- 
ning alongside and inspecting the chalk 
marks for the cuts. The cars are marked 
distinctly—for Philadelphia, for Pitts- 
burgh, for Washington, for Cincinnati— 
and each is given a classification identifiable 
after dark on a short autumn day only by 
the friendly switch lamp. 

It is the irony of yard fate that so much 
of its work must be done in the night hours, 
when operation is difficult and to an extent 
dangerous. Waverly’s work in bringing the 
inbound traffic to New York is almost done 
at dawn—its broad-breasted track group- 


ings are comparatively idle through the day; 
(Continued on Page 69) 
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t dusk does this gateway begin to 
vith the,prescience of the steam car- 
shat bring the treasures out from the 
nm the very necessities of the situa- 
chief work is at night; but at a 
uch as Dewitt or Collinwood the 
d operation is to keep as large a 
sion of the work through daylight 
Thus, in a yard employing forty 
engines, all told, good operation 
‘show twenty-five of these in use 
iout the day against fifteen reserved 
it service. By such impartial things 
{masters rise and fall. 


iave already seen carload classifica- 
and so Wright leads us quickly to 
anctive feature of his domain—the 
+ house. His yard is also different 
ewitt in the fact that it is receiving 
ing many hundred cars a day from 
other railroads. As you probably 
a railroad makes a so-called per- 
varge for each day one of its cars is 
ywn rails and on the other fellow’s. 
the freight-traftic game is to get rid 
‘ther fellow’s cars and so keep down 
regate of per-diem charges—always 
‘able and apt to cause a choleric 
on in the big boss’ disposition down 
lquarters. The transfer house at- 
to. solve this problem, in part at 
y bringing small-package freight— 
han carload,’’ or LCL—into the 
§ own cars at every possible point. 
here is a really important phase of 
energy. We find our way to an 
ted freight house, two stories in 
to whose doors no truck has ever 
and which is hemmed in by many 
idings and sheds. This is Waverly 
r House, to which is given the un- 
problem of taking the LCL stuff 
mnecting railroads and the metro- 
freight houses—from two hundred 
hundred carloads a day of it—and 
it quickly and accurately. To ac- 
h this the transfer house must be 
well manned and -ystematic. If it 
ling less it is chaos, and absolutely 
its purpose. 
thief freight points, not only of this 
which has its busy New York gate- 
Waverly, but of the lines that con- 
th it, have regular stands on which 
are placed cars bound for them. 
ty—in the case of a large city, each 
1ouse—has a number, and its 
car stands opposite that number. 
ie freight comes rolling in from the 
litan stations and is unloaded 
piece, a checker, who is hardly less 
{ animated guidebook, gives each 
2x number. It is promptly trucked 
le waiting car. Yet this is not an 
- order. 


laniel and Solomon in One 


time to time certain towns will 
an occasional through car, and 
Such emergencies one must be as- 
number and a place at the transfer 
Sometimes there is more than 
reight to fill the regular car or cars 
any one given point, and then one 
witching crews must drill that out 
| another to replace it. The big 
0 see that the proper cars areinuse. 
»is a car bound up the Milwaukee 
licago,”’ Wright explains to you. 
d one of them out every night. It’s 
ny job to find a Milwaukee empty 
when I can. If I can’t—well, per- 
find an Oregon Short Line and get 
ed toward home, or something from 

just as I’m going to hurry that 
en car back to Connecticut to- 
morning. If I was to get that New 
started down’ below Mason and 
Line there’d be trouble. And I’ve 
that generally when we get a big 
Vestern stuff we’ve got our empty 
thockablock with New England 


uggest that the transfer house is 
‘good thing; and the man in im- 
charge of it replies that it is a 
yevil. Like some nine hundred and 
ine other factors of the railroad, 
es judgment in its use. He tells 
fa similar house on a near-by com- 


‘got a carload of fancy porcelain 
‘ough from Haverstraw one time, 
fellow in charge of the transfer— 
me of them bright young college 
in’ to learn the railroad business— 
to his head that it was something 
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fh 
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awful for that brick to be going through 
to middle Ohio on a Maine Central box. So 
he dumps it out into a system car and 
saves his road about ten dollars and fifty 
cents per diem. It happens that the road 
pays about one hundred and thirty-five dol- 
lars for the damage to the brick in the trans- 


ferring! That’s all right; so was 
the boy! He was all right in the transfer 
house. If he was out on the engine he 


might blow up the boiler!” 


Leonard and Wright represent two differ- 
ent types of men in charge of radically 
different types of yards. Yet in one im- 
portant requisite they—and all of their 
fellows—are alike. The successful yard- 
master is an autocrat. He is.a Kitchener in 
the railroad army. There must be none to 
say him “‘no.”’ 

“Given three of the right sort of men on 
a stretch of railroad,” says John A. Droege, 
general superintendent of the New Haven 
and one of the recognized experts in yard 
and terminal work, “and you are not going 
to have such a hard time operating it. But 
they must be good men, real railroaders 
in every sense of the word—the engine- 
house foreman, the chief train-dispatcher 
and the general yardmaster. And of these, 
the greatest is the yardmaster. He is the 
equivalent of the superintendent, a king of 
his own, an autocrat. Like the superin- 
tendent, he must be a veritable Job for pa- 
tience, a Solomon in wisdom and a Daniel 
as to judgment.” 


The Days of Railroad Larceny 


No wonder then that when you ride 
down in the trolley alongside one of these 
modern yard bosses you will think him a 
professional man of some sort or another. 
For your yardmaster is quiet, reserved, 
resourceful. Somehow, as you look at him, 
you have a feeling that in a traffic emer- 
gency he would be willing to turn in and 
work with his own hands, but that it would 
not be necessary. This quiet man has 
organization, has system in his own work— 
you are sure of that. 

You have thought of a yardmaster as a 
tearing, whirlwind, profane sort of fellow— 
picturesque, you may have termed him; 
but you have thought wrong. Bawling out 
has gone out of favor in the railroad yards. 
The men will not tolerate it. And the yard- 
masters find that they gain nothing by it 
for themselves. Once in a while you will 
find one of the older type still in command. 
Such a one is Joe Murphy, who bears 
the title of general yardmaster at X : 
Murphy is a humorist and a historian, and 
he holds his job through a sheer sort of 
uncouth ability. 

As a historian you will most enjoy him. 
And if you gain his confidence he will tell 
you the story of the time when Blinks, the 
general manager of the road, made his prin- 
cipal bid for fame on the fact that he saved 
the company ten thousand dollars a year by 
the simple expedient of vetoing all requisi- 
tions for links and pins. 

“How'd we do it?” roars Murphy. “We 
had to do it! When the night gang’d come 
to work they’d find about six hundred cou- 
plin’s to make and nary a blessed link or pin 
in th’ yard! Those bright day b’ys had 
taken them all to get their trains out. So 
we’d take a switch engine an’ a box ca 
and hustle ourselves down to the P ’S 
yard, a-sayin’ we had some transferrin’ to 
do—which we had! We’d get any of the 
P switchmen that was hangin’ round, in- 
conveniently like, into the nearest ginmill, an’ 
then we’d borrow a carload of links and pins. 

“Tt was hard work at that. Those P. 
folks, bein’ of a mean disposition nachur- 
ally, they’d set a brake or two on the las’ 
two cars in a string, and then take up the 
slack an’ set more brakes on the other end; 
so you couldn’t help yourselves to couplin’s 
without a lot o’ work. And durin’ those 
lean years round ’93 and ’94 there was at 
least three roads livin’ on links an’ pins off 
the P. folks. Railroadin’ had some 
fun ’bout it in those days!” 

It is not so long ago that a good many 
railroads included grand larceny as a part 
of a yardmaster’s job; but links and pins 
were nothing compared with cars. It is 
still told round the big Union Station in St. 
Louis how in 1870, when the Indianapolis 
and St. Louis was first opened for service, 
there were but two old Sanderson sleeping 
cars for service between the two towns; and 
there were two roads that wanted those 
battered old sleepers. 

One fateful night arrived when the Van- 
dalia had no sleeping car for its night train. 
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higher price. 


price. 


CIGARETTES | 


“STRAIGHTS” are better than you ever imagined 
a cigarette could be at 10 for 10c. Because they are 
made of 100% Pure Turkish tobacco—and cost 
more to manufacture than many brands selling at a 
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You get this value and recognize it the minute 
you smoke “STRAIGHTS.” You cannot be sure of 
getting better cigarettes even if you pay a higher 
It’s this wonderful, convincing Quality that 
_has given “STRAIGHTS” its tremendous sale. 


10 for 10c 


The American Tobacco Company 


is guaranteed in writing 5 years for 1-ply, 
10 years for 2-ply, and 15 years for 3-ply, 
and the responsibility of our big mills stands 
behind this guarantee. Its quality is the 
highest and its price the most reasonable. 


General Roofing Mfg. Company 


World's largest manufacturers of Roofing 
and Building Papers 


New York City 
Philadelphia 

St. Louis 

San Francisco 


Chicago 

Cleveland 
Kansas City 
London 


Boston 
Atlanta 
Cincinnati 


Seattle 


Pittsburgh 
Detroit 
Minneapolis 


Hamburg Sydney 


Guaranteed roofing— 
| 


best responsibility! 


Why accept a doubtful guarantee on roofing when 
you can get one signed by the largest manufacturer 
of roofing and building papers in the world, with a 
saving in cost in the long run? 


Buy materials that last 


At each of our big mills we make the following 
guaranteed products: 

Asphalt Roofings (all grades and prices) 

Slate Surfaced Shingles 

Asphalt Felts 

Deadening Felts 

Tarred Felts 

Building Papers 

Insulating Papers 

Wall Boards 

Plastic Roofing Cement 

Asphalt Cement 

Roof Coating 

Metal Paints 

Outdoor Paints 

Shingle Stains 

Tar Coating 
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HAMPSHIRE 


Bond or not. 


@If you are a buyer of business stationery, we should like 
to extend to you the privileges of our Service Department. 
Simply write us using your present letterhead and ask for 
our ‘‘Service Helps’”’ and we will send you from time to time 
Bulletins of interest to you whether you use Old Hampshire 
Or a simple request will bring you the Old 
Hampshire Bond Book of Specimens—a book assembled 
and bound up to interest business men. 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


An Advertisement to Manufacturers, 
Merchants and Professional Men 


ANY firms who have the best equip- 
ment money will buy, who do quality 
things in a quality way, still buy sta- 
tionery on price consideration alone, 
strange as it may seem. And they 
do this, notwithstanding the fact that 
the letters they mail are the repre- 
sentatives of their firms who make | 
the most frequent calls on their customers or clients. 


Take a Pencil and Paper and Figure it Out 


@ A fair cost of ordinary paper is about $1.50 to $2.00 per thousand sheets 
(for a medium-sized order). On that basis Old Hampshire Bond would cost 
from 1/20 of a cent to 1/10 of a cent more per sheet. Your own figures will 
prove what would be the cost compared with the paper you use. @ Now 
counting your time in dictation, a series of five letters will cost you at the very 
least 20 cents (for your stenographer’s time). To have these letters on Old 
Hampshire Bond will cost just Y2 cent more, or 20ac. 1 
you have expressed to your five customers, subtly yet forcibly, the standard of 
your business. The appearance and “crackle of quality’? of Old Hampshire 
Bond cannot be disregarded. No man who is not proud of his business and 
its good name feels any incentive to use Old Hampshire Bond. 


PAPE RC ONMEA NY ¢ 
SOUTH HADLEY FALLS, MASSACHUSETTS 


The Only Paper Makers in the World Making Bond Paper Exclusively 


For the extra !/2 cent 


tion by Men, 
Children. 


Durable. 


$1.00. Money back if not Write for Catalog. 


Panamas from $1.00 to $100.00 


satisfactory. 


PANAMA HAT CO., Dept. A, 830 Broadway, New York City | 
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fA REAL BUN“AIQW BOOK 


—— eg Ree 
1915 De Luxe Edition. 112 Pages. The 


a i 
HAP |) 
largest exclusive bungalow book published. 


Shows pick of 1000 practical and distinctive bun- 

galows actually built for $400 to $4000, suited to 

any climate, with exterior and interior views, 

plans, sizes of rooms, cost, etc. Contains 

valuable suggestions on bungalow build- $ pele) 

ing written by experts. Sent anywhere. Post- 
A smaller book 50c. paid 


Send check, money order or stamps. Money back 
if not satisfactory. 


JUD YOHO, THE BUNGALOW CRAFTSMAN 
768 Bungalow Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 
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Dont Throw Away 


‘Your Worn Tires 


For over three years European motor- 
ists have been getting from 10,000 to 
15,000 miles out of their tires by “‘half- 
soling’’ them with Steel Studded Treads. 


motorists have followed their example and 
are saving $50 to $200 a year in tire expense. 


express and let you be the judge. Durable Treads 
double the life of your tires and are sold under a 
signed guarantee for 5,000 miles without punc- 


ture. Applied in your own Soa 30 minutes. 
SPECIAL DISCOUNT in ee testhacy aoe 


get full information and sample within a week. 
State size of tires. Don’t wait—write today. 
THE COLORADO TIRE & LEATHER CO. 
463A Goetz Bldg., W. Austin Ave., Chicago, Dl. 
223A Tread Building, Denver, Colo. 
713A White House Bldg., New York 


Genuine All Hand-Woven _ 
Unblocked PANAMA | 


Can be worn in this condi- | 
omen and | 
Easily blocked | 
inanystyle. Light Weight. | 
All head-sizes. | 
Brims from 2% to6 inches. | 
Sent postpaid on receipt of | 


In eight months over 20,000 American | 


WE SHIP ON APPROVAL wivrert scene 


first shipment direct from factory. A postal will | 


1519 Caille St., Detroit “a 
| Michigan 
————————— _ 
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« High-Grade MUSIC ROLLS 


45% to 50% saved on regular prices; 
choice of over 2000 Popular, Classic 
and Operatic Selections; famous for 
exquisile tone arrangement. (88-note 
rolls only.) Get our 


e e 
Money-saving Prices 
in $8-page FREE Catalog—write NOW, 
save money; service exceptionally 
prompt. 

My, 8. B. Consumers Music Co. = 
%, Station C Buffalo, N. Y. = 
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aces 


Flexible, light, non-rust- €& 

sizes to fit all windows 

father of the screen business,"” who has made 
When writing for circular, please mention 


ing, roll up compactly, 50 

cts. 
with little labor. 
more millions of expensive screens than any 
number of screens required, 


always fly - proof, six 
i eee EACH 
Latest invention of “the 
other man. 
BARELY CO., 28 Avon St., Portland, Me. 


= oT 
@J Motor. 


y Push-Button 
fy Control 


Gives two forward,a neu- 9 “4 
tral and two reverse speeds by 
simply pressing a button. Mag- 
neto enclosed in fly-wheel. Dual 
ignition, Silencer on exhaust. 
Water-tight gear housing and six 
other exclusive features. Send for 
catalog, We also build marine 
motors from 2 to 30 h.p. Details 
on request 


The Caille Perfection Motor Co. 
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Its superintendent asked his yardmaster to 
do his duty. The yardmaster hustled down 
to the I. & St. L. yard and became ac- 
quainted with the latter’s yardmaster. 
Diplomacy went to work and drinks were 
in order. The yardmaster of the Vandalia 
certainly was a good fellow. He bought 
drinks, not only for the I. & St. L. yard- 
master but all the I. & St. L. men in sight. 
It was a regular night before Waterloo; for 
while the feasting and merriment were high 
a Vandalia switch engine, with its bell care- 
fully tied down, slipped over into the rival 
road’s yard and hooked on to its sleeping 
car. The theft was discovered, but too late— 
the Vandalia had a sleeper for Indianapolis 
that night, while its rival had none. 

The I. & St. L. folks waited two days— 
and got even. They waited until the 
Vandalia train was made up and at its plat- 
form. Then they ran down, coupled on, 
hustled the passengers out, and snaked the 
sleeping car away in triumph. Two days 
later it was the Vandalia’s turn for grand 


_ larceny. It grabbed the car and protected it 


by keeping a switch engine, manned by the 
niftiest bruisers in the yard force,’ coupled 
on the end until the train pulled out. It was 
a fortnight before the two roads got arbitra- 
tion into play and settled the ownership of 
the battered sleeping cars. 

Genius is a part of the equipment of a 
real yardmaster, and tact should be one of 
the fingers of his capable hands. And 
courtesy—as to courtesy, come to this big 
angular master of a yard whose tracks are 
cramped and crowded almost within the 
heart of one of our largest cities. 

“Hear the Swiss Bell Ringers over 
there?” he says, with a thrust of his thumb 
back at his little office. “They’re the tele- 
phones. There’s about forty of them in my 
shack and at the end of every one of them 
a shipper that’s in a hurry. It’s because of 
those telephones that I spend so much time 
at the far end of the job.” 


Yardmasters Born, Not Made 


“You can see the huddled sort of an out- 
fit we’ve got here. The tracks we use for 
the milk at night are set out for local freight 
all day long. Any cars that are not un- 
loaded by dark have to be pulled out and 
spotted again the next morning. We’ve 
not enough room to turn, unless we turn 
sideways; yet there’s an undertaker up in 
B Street who hears that a carload of 
coffins is coming for him and begins tele- 
phoning about them—a week in advance! 
He keeps it up steadily until the car arrives 
an’ we get it spotted for him. Then he gets 
over his hurry and wants to leave those 
coffins in the car until his customers die 
and need ’em. I see to it that we get the de- 
murrage, an’ the agent an’ myself take turns 
in naggin’ him; but we wear out the car 
journals and the team track respotting the 
old box.” 

You remember a smart fruit grower on 
the south shore of Lake Ontario who mar- 
kets his apples and his peaches with a rare 
degree of acumen. He goes down to a clas- 
sification yard just outside of Rochester 
and watches the movement of the fruit to 
the three big markets of the North Atlantic. 
He knows that market prices in perish- 
ables are regulated by the offerings; so, if 
many of the refrigerator cars are chalked 
for Philadelphia and New York, Mr. Smart 
Shipper begins consigning his cars to Bos- 
ton. Boston will be needing his fruit and 
will be ready to pay for it. 

With a good yardmaster at an important 
terminal or interchange point, it seems to 
be a rash railroad indeed that tempts fate 
by promoting him. Yardmasters are born, 
not made, and the crop seems to be de- 
creasing year by year. Perhaps that is the 
reason why so few railroad executives have 
been conspicuous in yard service—C. E. 
Schaff, the new president of the Missouri, 
Kansas & Texas, and Henry Miller, general 
manager of the Wabash, are two exceptions 
that come to mind. 

A yard is, as we have seen, a very vital 
organ of the railroad, and the yardmaster 
represents the human function of that 
organ. Given a good yardmaster, and a 
dozen years will drop off the shoulders of 
any operating head. The traffic man will 
praise the efficient, courteous fellow who 
spots the cars and charms the captious 
shipper; but the operating man knows:the 
full meaning of a congested or blockaded 
yard. If the vital organ falters the whole 
railroad body is distressed. A blockaded 
yard may mean a blockaded railroad. No 
wonder a good yardmaster remains—a 
good yardmaster! 
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models portray 
better than ever the 
, characteristic ele- 
gance and dignity of 
The Florsheim Shoe. 
“~ Now shown by the 
-< Florsheim dealer. 


A Style for Every Taste 
$5 to $10 
Look for Name in Shoe 


Booklet showing 
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SEND NO MONEY but write today for o 
catalog of “Rang 
Tires and Sundries at prices so low they will astonish yo 
ticulars of our great new offer to deliver you a Rang 
one month’s free trial without a cent expense to you. 
BOYS you can make money taking orders for bicycle: 
sundries, etc., from our big handsome catal 
It contains “combination offers" for re-fitting your 
newat very low cost. Also much useful bicycle informa 
LOWEST PRICES direct to you. Who 
——————— euch values and such 
cannot afford to buy a bicycle, tires or sundries 
learning what we can offer you. Write now. 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. T-55, CHICAGO, 
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BUSINESS MANAGER WA 
IN EVERY COUNTY 


Splendid opportunity for permanent work. Big 
capable men. Business established forty years. 
widely known and easy to sell. If you are in ea 
willing to work steadily to earn money, 
particulars. ‘ 
MONUMENTAL BRONZE CO.,, 1 Howard Ave., Bridg 


Let’s talk sense about 
motor car economy 


There has been a lot said about what is and what is not motor car economy. 
You may have been told that it is economy to buy a cheap car. But you can 
clearly see that the first price is not the real cost of any automobile. After all, 
it's really the monthly price you pay—the upkeep cost for service—that tells 
whether your car 1s economical or not. Now, upkeep cost depends upon three 
things —gasoline cost, oil cost and repair cost. Let’s face these facts frankly and 
figure out in which of these three there is a chance for the greatest economy. 


The Big Saving Isn’t in Gasoline 


There are other “Light Sixes” as sparing of gasoline as this 
Chalmers. We admit this frankly. But then—the most you 
could possibly save in gasoline wouldn’t amount to much. 
There is less than $25 difference in a season’s gasoline cost 
between any two “Light Sixes” on the market. 


The Big Saving Isn’t in Oil 


Nor is the Chalmers $1650 Light Six-48 more saving in oil 
than many other “Light Sixes.” But oil is the cheapest thing 
you buy for your car. A season's cost of oil for any car is 
really a minor expense. 


But Here’s Where There’s Real Saving 


It's your repair bill that determines the real cost of your car. 
For one repair bill will wipe out a season’s saving in oil and 
gasoline. So the car that has the lowest repair expense — 
the $1650 Chalmers Light Six-48 —is the cheapest car to own. 
Its service costs you least. And your satisfaction and comfort 
are consequently greater. 


The Chalmers Six “Stays Put” 
—that’s Why it is so Economical 


Four big features of this car enable it to stand the 
hardest service without noticeable effect. 


These are: Right construction, right weight (undue 
weight is bad—under weight is worse), proper bal- 
ance and scientific distribution of weight, and best 
quality materials. 


At the point of service where some “Light Sixes” 
begin to rack and jar and develop need for repairs, 


the Chalmers Light Six-48 is running smoothly, 
“sweetly” and powerfully. 


At the time other cars begin to pile up repair bills this 
car goes on its way holding expense down to the lowest 
notch. A month by month comparison with other “Light 
Sixes” during the past season will prove every statement 
made about this car's remarkable economy. 


Make a note on your memo pad to see the Chalmers 


Light Six-48 today. 


Write for our ‘‘Economy’’ Booklet 


Chalmers Motor Company, Detroit 
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Victor Record a8 Caruso 
of ‘‘Celeste Aida”’ fs Aon as Rhadames 
wae S in Aida 


sung by Caruso 


Both are Caruso 


The Victor Record of Caruso’s voice is just as 
truly Caruso as Caruso himself. 

It actually zs Caruso—his own magnificent 
voice, with all the wonderful power and beauty of 
tone that make him the greatest of all tenors. 

Every one of the hundred and twenty Caruso 
records brings you not only his art, but his per- 
sonality. When you hear Caruso on the Victrola 
in your own home, you hear him just as truly as 
if you were listening to him in the Metropolitan 


Opera House. 
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The proof is in the hearing. Any Victor dealer 

in any city in the world will gladly play for you 

Victor Records by Caruso or any other of the 

world’s greatest artists. There are Victors and ail sae 
Victrolas in great variety of styles from $10 to $200. 


Always use Victor Machines with Victor Records and Victor Needles— 
the combination. There is no other way to get the unequaled Victor tone. 


— Te 5 Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S.A. 
Se M STERS VOICE Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on the 28th of each month 
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Jones gazed By lg UW 
meditatively 
i; his room in the TOL UL UsSaTaeReART ED B 


rossa House. An 
aleome guest 
1d empty boast- 
in his ear. He 
between nar- 
llids, the dazzle 
ight tracks, the 
zossa Station, 
sight green of ir- 
sd fields beyond, 
ed to a vague 
alf-sensed back- 
d. The object 
1 attentive con- 
ition was nearer 
ad, by the west- 
track—a long, 
warehouse, bat- 
‘and dingy red. 
rom this shabby 


2 


ning, while the 


e delight. 

le warehouse 

ecked all about 

wide, high plat- 
A low-pitched 


bore a singular resemblance to Noah’s Ark of happy memory. A forlorn and 
ten ark: the warped shingles, the peeling, blistered paint, the frayed and splintered 
3, were eloquent of past prosperity and of change, neglect and decay. 

e gable end was crowded with huge lettering of whitish gray. When those gray 
3 were white the sign had read: 


BROWN, ALMANDARES & COMPANY 
GENERAL MERCHANDISE 


BEST PRICES 
FOR WOOL AND HIDES 


g ago the firm name had been painted out; but the old letters broke dim and 
y through, persisted stubborn under the paint that would blot them, hid and 
ed beyond the letters of a later name: 


MARTIN BENNETT 


nnett had been the Company. - 

ighbor Jones sprawled largely in his tilted chair, smoking with vast and enviable 
ment. One hand was pocketed. The other, big, strong, blunt-fingered, tapped on 
indowsill a brave tattoo of ringing hoofs—no finicky, mimimy tanbark trot, butsteady 
jeasured, a great horse breasting the wind and the rain. To this strong cadence 
bor Jones trolled a merry stave from the amazing ballad of the Chisholm Trail. 


“Foot in the saddle and a hand on the horn; 

Best old cowboy ever was born. 
| Hi, yi—yi—yippy, yippy hi—yi—yi! 
ie Hi—yi—yi—yippy—yippy—yea!—Show me!” 
‘the lines of the long taper from broad shoulders to booted feet; in the massive 
-browed head; the tawny hair; the square, ruddy-brown face; the narrowed 
eyes—in every mold and motion of the man, balanced and poised, there was 
hing lionlike; something one might do well to remark. 
this one companion, the Kansas City Kid, remarked none of those things. The 
8 City Kid was otherwise engrossed—with his own cleverness. 
h, I’ll show you, all right! There’s one born every minute,” said the K. C. Kid 
. “How many hands? Five? Five is right. Second hand for Jones; first hand 
vinner. Watch me close!” 
shuffled the cards with a brisk and careless swing, cutting them once, twice, thrice, 
ourish and slap; shuffled again and shoved the deck across for a final cut. 
pe anything wrong? No? Here we go! Watch!’ He dealt five poker hands, 
awn. “Now then, look! You’ve got three tens and a pair of trays. First hand 
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has jacks up, opens, 
stands a raise from 
you, draws one black 
jack.” Illustrating, 
the Kid flipped the top 
card from the deck. 
It was the spade jack. 
“Then you bet your 
fool head off. He 
should worry! And 
that’s the way they 
trimmed you—see?”’ 

Neighbor Jones 
blinked a little and 
twisted his tawny- 
gold hair to a peak, 
retaining unshaded 
and unchanged his 
look of sleepy good 
nature. 

“Smooth work!” 
he said approvingly. 

““You’re dead 
right, it’s smooth 
work!”’ asserted the 
gratified artist. 
“Some class to that! 
Them guys that got 
yours couldn’t do any 
such work—they was 
raw! I’m showing 
you what I got,so you 
can figure out thesur- 
prise party you and 
me can hand to’em- 
see? Say, they pulled 
a lot of stunts the 
Old Ladies’ Home is wise to back in my town—strippers, short cards, holdouts, cold 
decks—old stuff! Honest, they make me sick! I can steal the gold out of their teeth 
and they’ll never miss it!’ 

Jones looked at the man with wonder and with pity. The poor wretch was proud 
of his sorry accomplishment, displayed it with pleasure, thought himself envied for it. 
By this shameful skill he had come so far, in the pride and heyday of youth—to such dire 
shifts, such ebbs and shallows; to empty days, joyless, friendless, without hope of any 
better morrow. No dupe he had gulled but might grieve for him, cut off, clean aside 
from all purpose or meaning of life. 

“Well?” said the Kid impatiently. 

The contemplative gentleman roused himself. 

“Someway I don’t like this idea of being cheated pretty well.” His voice was a mild 
and regretful drawl. “Never had much use for Beck; but I did think old Scanlon was a 
square old sport!”’ 

“Square sport! Why, you poor simp, you never had a look in!”’ sneered the sharper. 
Then he wrinkled his brows in some perplexity. “What I don’t see is why they didn’t 
skin the Eastern chap too. They could ’a’ had that gink’s wad—that Drake; but they 
let him down easy. Oh, well, we should worry! It will leave all the more for us.” 

“For us?” echoed Neighbor, puzzled. 

“Sure, Mike! You get hold of a good piece of money and we’ll do a brother act. 
You and me, we ain’t never been chummy—they won’t tumble. We'll sit in with ’em 
and string along with ’em till the big money gets out in the open—just holding enough 
cards to keep in the swim. When I give you the office, go get’em! I’llslip big ones to 
Beck and the college Johnny—and the top hand to you, of course—and we'll split 
fifty-fifty.”’ 

Neighbor’s mind groped back along the dusty years for a half-forgotten adage. 

“Tf a dog bites you once,” he said with halting speech, “shame on him; if you bite 
a dog—shame on you!”’ 

“Huh? I don’t get you.” 

“Besides,” said Neighbor placidly, ‘you'll be going away now.” 

“Not me. Saragossa looks good to me.” 

“You'll be going away,” repeated Neighbor patiently, “on the next train—any 
direction—and never coming back!”’ 

“What?” The Kid jumped up, blazing wrath. ‘Why, you cheap skate—you quitter! 
Are you goin’ to throw me down? You come-on! You piker ——” 

“Boob?” suggested Neighbor kindly. “ Mutt? Sucker?” 

“You hick! You yellow hound ” 

“Sit down,” advised Neighbor quietly. 

“You ought to lose your money! For ten cents oe 
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*“Sit down,’’ said 
Neighbor more quietly. 
The pocketed hand pro- 
duced a dime and slid it 
across the table. “Goon 
with that ten-cent job 
you had on your mind, 
whatever it was,” said 
Neighbor. ‘‘There’s the 
money. Pick it up!” 

Weight and inches, 
the two men evened up 
fairly well. Also, the 
ivory butt of a forty- 
four peeped from the 
Kid’s waistband. But 
Neighbor’s eye was con- 
vincing; herewasa man 
who meant the thing he 
said. The younger man 
shifted his own eyes un- 
easily, checked, faltered 
and sat down. 

“Pickup your dime!”’ 
said Neighbor. The Kid 
complied with a mum- 
bling in his throat. 
‘“‘That’s right,’’ said 
Jones. “‘Now, don’t you 
be too proud to take ad- 
vicefromayellowhound. 
First, don’t you bother 
your poor headabout me 
losing my money. My 
money don’t cost me 
anything,’’ he ex- 
plained—‘“‘I work for it. 
Next, about Beck—I’ll 
sleep on this matter and 
lookitoverfrom all sides. 
No hurry. If I’m not just pleased with Beck for cheating 
me I'll adjust the matter with him—but Ill not cheat him. 
I never try to beat a man at his own game. Toddle along, 
now. I hear a train coming. By-by!” 

“Tt’s a freight. I’ll go on the five-o’clock passenger— 
not before.” 

“Oh, yes, you will!”’ said Jones confidently. ‘‘You’ve 
only accused Beck of cheating, but you’ve proved it on 
yourself. The boys won’t like it. It is best to leave me 
thus, dear—best for you and best for me.”’ His eyes wan- 
dered to the window and rested calculatingly on the Fowler 
cottonwood across the street. It was a historic tree; Joel 
Fowler had been hanged thereon by disapproving friends. 

The Kid caught the glance and the unspoken allusion; 
sweat beaded his forehead. 

“‘Aw, lemme wait for the passenger!” he protested. 
“T gotta go up to the Windsor to pay what I owe and get 
my suit case.’ 

Neighbor rose. 

“There, there! Don’t you fret,” he-said, patting the 
other man’s shoulder kindly. ‘‘Give me the money. I'll 
pay your bill and keep the suit case. You just run along.” 

“Good lord, man! Those clothes cost-mie ——”’ 

“Now, now! Never mind—that’s all right—every- 
thing’s all right!’”’ said Neighbor soothingly.  ‘‘We’re just 
about of a size.’”’ He nudged the Kid’s ribs with a confi- 
dential elbow. ‘‘Sly old dog! You had some of my money 
too, didn’t you? Yes; and I’ll keep that cunning little gun 
of yours as a souvenir.” The last remark came after—not 
before—Neighbor’s acquisition of the cunning little gun. 
““Come on, my boy, we’ll mosey along over to the station. 
Here’s our hats, on the bed.”’ 

He linked his arm with the victim’s: 
joyous and martial note: 
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He Said Kindly 


he sang with a 


“Hark! From the tombs a doleful sound; 
Maryland, my Maryland! 
My love lies buried underground; 
Maryland, my Maryland!” 


It was nearing two P. M. when Mr. Jones, after speeding 
the parting Kid, made his way uptown. Upstairs was the 
word in his thought. Saragossa is built that way. Let 
Saragossa Mountain, close and great and golden, stand for 


the house; the town will then be the front steps. The first 
step is Venice, in the lush green of the valley—railroad ~ 


buildings, coal chute, ferryman, warehouses, two nth-class 
hotels, and a few farmhouses, all on stilts, being a few feet 
above the Rio Grande at low water and a few feet under it 
at high water. Whence the name, Venice. 

On the first rising ground to the westward is the business 
quarter, as close to the railroad as safety permits. A step 
up comes to a sheltered, sunny terrace and to the Old 
Town—the Mexican village dating back to before the 
great uprising of 1680. Another, a steep and high step, 
rose to the residence section, on a strip of yellow mesa; for 
Saragossa has water piped from the high hills, so please 
you, and is not confined to the lowlands, like most of her 
New Mexican sisters. Still above, on the fifth and last 


‘Now, I'll Tell You What You Do,’’ 


ness. 


step, smelter and mining town clung to a yellow- 
brown slope reached by a spur of railroad looping in 
a long bowknot from the valley below. 

Above all, sheer and steep, circling about, shelter- 
ing, brooding, hung Saragossa Mountain, rose and 
gold in midday or morning sun; blue and rose-edged 
when the long shadows thrust eastward stealthily, 
steadily—crept like kittens at play, or like them fell 
off, down those old, old steps. 

Something of all this Neighbor saw and put into 
thoughts—not into words. Saw, too, all beyond and 
all about, the vast and sun-drenched land of all colors 
and all shapes—valley and plain and mesa, shelf and 
slope and curve, and bend and broken ridge and hill; 
great ranges against the turquoise sky, near or far, 
or far beyond belief, saw-toothed or wall-straight or 
rounded—every one precisely unlike any other visible 
mountain or any other possible mountain. By this 
cause his step was sprightly and glad, his eye bright, 
his chin well up—a very sincere way of thanking 
God. 

Now, as he swung along the street, he voiced these 
thoughtsin a little hymn of praise. Atleast it sounded 
like a hymn of praise as he sang it to a healthy and 
manful tune, resonant, ringing, reverberant: 


“Plunged in a gulf of dark despair— 
Maryland, my Maryland!”’ 


On three sides of the shaded plaza business was 
housed in modern comfort. In sharp contrast, all 
along the north, sprawled an unbroken, staring hud- 
dle of haphazard buildings—frame, brick and adobe, 
tall and squat jumbled together, broad fronted or 
pinched. At the riverward corner, massive, ill-kept 
but dominant still, was a great structure of graystone 
once the luckless home of Brown and Almandares. 

Squalid, faded and time-stained, like Falstaff’s 
rabble of recruits, this long row struck sinister to the 
eye. Any stranger, seeing what blight had fallen omi- 
nous and threatening all about him, seeing on door 
after door the same repeated name, might well guess the 
whole ugly story. For this long, forlorn row housed Ben- 
nett’s General Stores. Bennett sold everything but tunnels. 

Here was Neighbor’s nearest errand. After a little delay 
he was shown into the great man’s private office. 

Bennett turned slowly in his revolving chair; a tall 
spare man, with a thin straggle of sandy hair and a sharp, 
narrow face, close-shaved; which might have been a pleasant 
face but for a pinched and cruel 
mouth, a mean, pinched nose, and 
a shifty eye. 

Here arose a curious contradic- 
tion. Theman had held the whip 
hand for years, his conscious man- 
ner was overbearing and arrogant, 
but his eyes betrayed him, and 
all the unconscious lines of his 
face were slinking and furtive. 
He now wore an austere frown. 

“Mr. Jones, I hear you have 
been gambling.” 

“Oh, si!” said Mr. Jones; and 
he made those simple words con- 
vey enthusiasm, brightness and 
joy. 

“And—but, also, what do you 
suppose I hear about you? Give 
you three guesses.” 

““What!”’ Bennett gasped in- 
credulously; he crashed his fist 
down on the desk. ‘‘How about 
that mortgage?” 

Jones beamed triumphant. 

“You see? You don’t like it 
yourself—meddlin’, pryin’ and 
loose talk.” 

“Tl fix you! This’ll be the 
worst day’s work you ever did— 
trying to get smart with me!” 

“Percival Pulcifer, will you 
‘kindly retain your rompers?”’ said 
Neighbor with eminent cheerful- 
“Now hark and heed! You 
did not ask me to sit down. You 
are not a nice old man. I do not 
like you much. Don’t you touch 


that bell! . . . I shall now sit 
down. Smoke? No? Well, Vl 
roll one.” 


Rolling one with tender care, 
Neighbor cocked a pleasant but 
rather impish eye on the seething 
financier and blithely prattled on: 

“‘ Allow me to say, Mr. Banker, 
thatyouareoverlookingonepoint: 
You have a mortgage on my cat- 
tle, but you haven’t got any mort- 
gage on me. Got that—clear?” 


‘Use Your Own Judgment; the Last Time I Tried to Show a 
Man Up He Worked My Face Qver’’ 
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The banker gurgled, black faced and choking. “ 
ruin you! I’ll smash you!” 
“Percival Pulcifer Peterkin Pool!”’ 
For some reason, not at first easily apparent, th 
harmless words, which Jones syllabled with great firmne 
made the banker writhe. He was wonted to hate—] 
ridicule was new to him and it hurt. 
“You might at least show some respect for my g) 
hairs,” he interrupted indignantly. 
“Oh, dye your gray hairs!”’ said Neighbor simy 
“Damn your old gray hairs! Shoot, if you must, that 
gray head! You’re an old gray-headed scoundrel—t] 
what you are!” ot 
“Of course,’ observed the gray-haired one, gather 
himself together, ‘‘you will be ready with the money 
the nail?” 
“Now you’re talking sense!”’ cried Neighbor wa 
“Now you're getting down to facts.’’ He threw ba 
head and sang with great heartiness and zest: 


“That day of wrath, that dreadful day; 
Maryland, my Maryland! 
When heaven and earth shall pass away ; 
Maryland, my Maryland!” 


Clerks beyond the glass partition turned startled f 
that way. In that gloomy, haunted counting room, u 
only to the tones of meekness or despair, the echoes 
thunderous: 

“When, shriveling like a parchéd scroll, 
The flaming heavens together roll 


“Will I have the money? Quien sabe? If I don’ 
brand is yours—party of the first part, his heirs, ex 
and assigns forever—nary a whimper from this corn 
knew for certain I’d tell you, for you have a plain 
know that; but that first line of talk was just sie 
drivel. 

“Tf you held a mortgage on a man’s stuff, would that 
you any right to go snoopin’ round and compel him 
in a poker game—hey? Would that look nice? W 
you mean, then—how dast you, then—try to tell men 
play poker—meddling in my private affairs? How 
you? Shame-y! Shame-y! S-s-sh!” 

“Jones,’’ said the other thickly, ‘‘I think the devil] 
self is in you to-day. You poor, headstrong fool! I 
for you to do you a kindness.” 

Jones rose anxiously. 

“You must be sick! Shall I call a doctor?” 

“Well, I did; but you make it hard for me.” 

“Yes, yes! And you not 
to doing kind things, either 
Jones sympathetically. “ 
We're all with you. Give 
name.” 

Bennett paced up and d 
clasping his hands behind 

“You know I have a @a 
ranch out Luna way? Ever 
there?” 

“Not any. I stick to 
side. Saragossa is my 
west; and, as you kno 
never been here before. B 
let me interrupt. You werew 
ing yourself up to a kindness 

Bennett flinched at his 
contempt, but he forced 
to go on. 

‘“‘T was intending to offer 
a job as my foreman.” 

Neighbor sat down with 
of relief. j 

“You don’t need no 
It’s yourself you’re tryi 

kind to. Go on with your ! 

: For a starter—what woul 

"i a with my own cattle?” 
\ “Sell, get a friend to runt 
| let them out on shares. 
wouldn’t need to worry ab 
mortgage. It could stand 
you'll be getting good 
And,” said the financi 
dently, spacing the wo 
dropping his voice to to 
gularly flat and even, “‘if 
thing—went- 
right, the 


” 


get some of the 
waddies? & 
think you’¢ 
use home 1 


ett resumed his measured pacing. At the end of 
at he turned, always away from Neighbor’s eyes, so 
»marked out a distinct figure eight. Other men, 
y debtors, had walked that narrow space, many of 
serhaps none so fiend-ridden as he who now tracked 
id forth. The jeers of this uncringing debtor galled 
the quick, yet his purpose drove him on. 
have been having a little trouble on the ranch. For 
easons I do not think it wise to get a local man.” 
/ ghed gently, and went on, in the same low and 
. manner of speech he had used in his hint about 
irtgage: “Trouble was between my boys and the 
len outfit — the Double Dee — about one of my 
tg places. I have no legal title, but the spring is 
lrall the customs of the country. There was some 
iz, I believe. No one was hurt, fortunately, but 
hard feeling. I must put a stop to it. For his 
| the deplorable affair I 


? 


thought I would get you 
place.” 

being a notorious peace- 
and cheekturner, suffering 
ad kind, not easily pro- 
-yes, yes!”’ 

liven himself would be 
to let the matter drop, I 
jut young Roger Drake— 
u know young Drake—he 
of your poker party!’ 
college lad—yes.”’ 

hew of Old Drake, Quin- 
-artner, who died a month 
ago,” continued Bennett, 
ily avoiding Neighbor’s 
‘Young Drake is hot- 
says he’s going to hold 
ing anyhow. He—will— 
— careful —handling.’’ 
iat slow, significant spac- 
ie words. 

lessly Neighbor answered: 
—if—I—handle—him— 
5 if—everything—turns— 
—right, the—mortgage— 
—canceled?”’ 

"said Bennett. He busied 
it his desk. 

tartled silence Neighbor 
1 after fold, interminable 
. Hefumbledformatches, 
1 tobacco; thoughtfully, 
thly, he constructed a 
Then he raised his eyes. 
_hard Ulysses-year had 
rer him, this old Neighbor; 
eyes were clear and un- 
yet. They now observed 
nett attentively. 

1,’ said Neighbor Jones. 
’t got a thing fit to wear.” 
vorhe turned. ‘Now, I'll 
| what you do,” he said 
He spread out his left 
d drew a diagram down 
1: “You go to hell and 
first turn to the left!” 


II 


YY DRAKE— Roger Olcott 
ce, Second—dawdled over 
tlock breakfast. He was 
dbe and slippers, his feet 
nd chair; the morning paper was propped before 
the low western sun peeped through his windows. 
om ’phone rang. ‘‘Hel-lo-o! Gentleman to see 
xe—shall we show him up?” “Use your 
ment; the last time I tried to show a man up he 
ay face over.” Bring him up, the telephone meant. 
se desired particulars: ‘‘ What is the gentleman’s 
a”. “Jones! Cowpunch; six or seven 
incredibly sober!” “Sure, Moike! Bring 
3! Say, send some good smokes, will you?—and 
pes. What’s that? What do I mean—swipes? 
1 idiot—beer!”’ 

eye, bright and black; a clean, fresh-colored 
ank and pleasant face—that was Ducky. He met 
rt at the door. 

to see you, Mr. Neighbor—welcome to our well- 
idst! Weather! Chair! How’s every little thing? 
chirpy enough. Shan’t I have breakfast sent up 


hank you; I got up at noon. You can give me a 
, though.” 

onthe table, George. That’sall.” George, known 
+ life as Gregorio, departed, and Ducky turned to 
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his guest. ‘‘Whaddy you mean—help?” he demanded, 
grinning sympathetically. ‘Did they put the kibosh on 
you good and proper after I quit last night?’”’ He pushed 
the cigars over and began operations with a corkscrew. 
“Oh, no—nothing like that. I want some advice.” 
“Advice? This is the right shop.” Roger struck a 
Pecksniff pose, waved the corkscrew aloft, and declaimed 


grandly: ‘Put your eggs in one basket. Get on the wagon. * 


Hitch your wagon to a star. 
doubt, play trumps. 
right home.” 

“Not advice, exactly—information.” 

“Oh!” said Ducky. “A straight line is the shortest dis- 
tance between two points; the woman who hesitations is 
lost; a cobb in the club is worth two in the bush; lead-pencil 
signatures are good in law; hospitality is the thief of time; 
absinth makes the heart grow fonder.” 


Mind your step! When in 
Be sure you’re ahead and then go 


“Yes; and I’ll Keep That Cunning Little Gun of Yours as a Souvenir”’ 


Neighbor shoved a bottle of beer into his host’s hand. 

“Drink, pretty creature, drink! Let me explain: What 
I want is to ask some questions—about words, and so on. 
You're a college Johnny, ain’t you?” 

“Booze Arts, Harvard,” said Ducky. “Not graduated 
yet.” 

“Man staying here in the Windsor with you—was stay- 
ing here, gone now—used a lot of words I don’t quite 
savvy.” Neighbor leaned forward, blinking earnestly: 
“What is the precise distinction between a mutt, a simp, a 
gink and a boob? And what did he mean by saying all the 
time, ‘I should worry!’?” 

Ducky placed the tips of his fingers accurately together, 
and held his head on one side, birdwise, pursing his lips 
precisely: 

“The phrase ‘I should worry’ is derived from the Hebrew 
verb to bibble, meaning to worry—I should bibble; you 
should bibble; he or she should bibble. Plural: We should 
bibble; ye should bibble; they should bibble. 

“Mutt, simp, gink and boob are scientific terms employed 
rather indiscriminately by philosophers of an idealistic 
tendency. Broadly speaking, the words denote one whose 
speech, manner, education, habits or clothes differ in any 


5 


respect from your own; categorically, a thinker whose 
opinions and ideals do not correspond in every particular 
with your own. Exactly equivalent terms are—in religion, 
heretic or infidel; in polities, demagogue, blatherskite.”’ 

“Thank you,” said Neighbor humbly. ‘“ Myself, I un- 
derstood him to mean almost the same thing as a sucker; 
because this fellow—it was the K. C. Kid, that sat on your 
left—he spoke of you and me being mutts and simps, and 
all them things; and at the same time he said we'd been 
swindled, cheated or skinned in that little poker game.” 

Ducky used a hasty expression. 

“That alley-goat could sure stack the cards. He showed 
me that,’’ said Neighbor, and related the painful story of 
the K. C. Kid’s flitting. 

“We are the victims of the highly accomplished fact,” 
said Roger. “We can’t very well squeal; but can they do 
this to us with the well-known impunity?” 

“No,” said Neighbor; “they 
cannot. Ill make a note of it. 
We'll not squeal and we'll not 
cheat; but we'll give ’em their 
come-uppances someway. I do 
not, as a general thing, hold myself 
up for the admiration of the good 
and wise; but I must say that I’ve 
always got what I went after if I 
wanted it hard enough.”’ 

“*Don’t flinch; don’t foul; hit 
the line hard!’”’ said Roger. The 
words snapped like a lash. 

“Whosaidthat? Hedid? Good 
for him once! And I want this, 
hard. When I get my auger in 
I'll give it another twist for you, 
Mr. Ducky, in case you are not 
here. You haven’t lost much, any- 
how. That’s funny too! Huh! 
Our tinhorn friend noticed that. 
Seems like they didn’t want to rob 
you; and yet your wool was 
enough sight longer’n mine. I 
don’t gettheidea. I like to under- 
stand things as I go along.”’ 

“I won away quite a wad, all 
right; but you might say I wasn’t 
a loser at all compared to what I 
was twoorthree nightsago. Iwas 
certain-lee in bad!’’ Ducky per- 
formed a hospitable rite. ‘‘ Well, 
we'll have to give up poker at 
Beck’s. Here’s how!” 

“That brings me up to the main 
point,”’ said Neighbor casually. 
“What have you been and gone 
and done? Because a gentleman 
just offered me the highest market 
price for your scalp.” 

“What?” 

“He wanted me to abate you— 
to abolish you—to beef you—to 
murder you! Don’t be so dumb! 
So I thought I’d drop in and get 
your views.” 

““What’s the joke?” 

“Tt’sno joke. This hombre sure 
wants you killed off. You’ll save 
time by taking that for proved. 
And,” said Neighbor wistfully, ‘I 
needed the money too.” 

“But who—who 4 

“Not at all,’’ said Jones. 
“Why—why? You tell me why; 
why, first, and see how well it fits 
in with Who, who. I have the an- 
swer, but I don’t know theriddle.”’ 

“Oi, yoi, yoi!’”” Young Drake sat up with a sudden 
alertness and stared hard at his visitor. “It’s Uncle 
Ducky’s money—that’s why—I’ll bet a cooky!” 

“Not with me, you won’t,” said Neighbor; “for if your 
Uncle Ducky left any worldly goods the gentleman that 
offers a bounty for you is the very man to covet those 
goods. Just how getting you killed would bring him in 
anything I don’t almost see.” 

“That’s just it!’’ cried Roger Drake. 
money now—or somebody has; I haven’t. 
find it.” 

“Son,” said Neighbor judicially, “this sounds real 
thrillin’. Tell it to me.’ 

Young Drake hesitated. 

“No offense, Mr. Jones; but I have been strongly 
advised to say nothing.”” Neighbor nodded eagerly. 

“Yes, yes! Mystery; sorcery; silence; wisdom! ‘But 
how do you know I’m honest?’ says the lad in the story. 
‘Why,’ says the other chap, ‘didn’t you just tell me so?’ 
Well, I’m honest. Go on! Also curious. That’s why I 
want to be told; but here is why you should want to tell 
me: If we were back in New York town you’d understar.d 

(Continued on Page 33) 


“He’s got the 
I’m trying to 
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Their Sons and Their 
Daughters’ Husbands —Alt the 
Young Men of the Village —are Going or Gone 


I 


HIS is the town hall of a provincial town. Some five 
[nance men and women have packed themselves 

into it. The gas jets flare and hiss. The air, though 
we have opened all the windows that will open, is hot and 
stuffy. The platform is decked with flags—surely a very 
strange collection of flags! 

In the middle is the Union Jack; that, at least, we know. 
The French tricolor is there and the Belgian flag. There is 
a flag that we assume to be Russian, but feel some uncer- 
tainty about. There is the Japanese flag—unmistakably 
meant to be Japanese, whether it is what they actually fly 
or not. There are two other flags. We hope—no one 
knows—these represent Servia and Montenegro. 

The vicar stands on the platform and reads out a list of 
names. We cheer and cheer again. We set the flags quiver- 
ing with our cheers. We ought to cheer, for what he reads 
is the list of the names of those who have gone from this 
town—gone as sailors in great battleships—only a few of 
these, for this is an inland town; gone as gunners, troopers, 
marching privates, dispatch riders, airmen, transport 
drivers, surgeons. It is a long list to come from a town of 
no more than four thousand inhabitants; but it should be 
longer still. This is why we are here to-night—that the 
list should be made still longer. 

After the vicar has done, the man who has been sent 
down to us from London mounts the platform. He talks 
to us. We cheer the things he says. He makes great play 
over the German Chancellor’s scoff at the “scrap of 
paper.”” He pours out eloquent invective on the names of 
Treitschke and Nietzsche. We understand more or less 
about the scrap of paper. The idea of honor has somehow 
survived among us, in spite of the marvelous progress 
of the last fifty years; though it is the last thing most of 
us would think of talking about in ordinary life. Still, we 
understand. 

We take our lecturer’s words for all that is or may be 
written on that scrap of paper, and we cheer. Treitschke 
and Nietzsche represent nothing to us—nothing at all; but 
their names have an atrocious sound and we believe them 
capable of any iniquity. It is good to hear this orator 
from London belaboring them. We cheer and sweat. 

After the lecturer comes the choir. The vicar’s wife 
strikes chords on the piano. Men and women sing. The 
tune is new to us; but we are sure it is a worthy tune, in 
which it is proper to rejoice. It is, we learn later, the 
national anthem of Belgium. The vicar’s wife strikes more 
chords and our choir sings the Marseillaise. The spirit of 
the thing is strange to us. We do not understand and 
never will understand the abandon of its enthusiasm, its 
gayety at the thought of blood and death. 

After the Marseillaise the choir, hot but smiling, gives 
us the Russian national anthem, music wholly incom- 
prehensible to singers and audience alike. Here in an 


English provincial town, what have we to do with the 
yearning after eternity, the mystic fatalism, the solemnity 
of this Slav tune, written, surely, by a musician who felt 
himself to be one of the world’s elect company of Christs 
crucified? 

After it we have the English God Save the King! That, 
at least, we know; and, rising to our feet, we shout it. It 
is significant, I think, that this tune is played and sung 
more than any other in England now. It lacks the note of 
swaggering self-confidence that distinguishes Rule, Bri- 
tannia! There is none of the martial ardor in it that makes 
The British Grenadiers a splendid marching tune. 

It is not, I am told, great music. It is certainly inferior 
to the French and far inferior to the Russian tune, but 
there is a certain steadfastness about it. The men who 
find in it an expression of their souls do not see very-far-off 
things, but they see plainly the duties near at hand. And 
this seems to be the essential point about England’s 
attitude. Somehow this strange new trial—this war— 
has come, and somehow Englishmen are going to see it 
through. 

Our orator’s words had their effect perhaps. The choir’s 
singing certainly moved us to some emotion. But I am 
inclined to think that the list the vicar read had most to 
do with the success of the meeting—for it was a success. 
Next time he reads a list it will be a much longer one. 

“Tommy Byles is driving a motor out there, is he? 
Good man, Tommy! Jack Smith is in the trenches. By 
Jove! I played cricket with Jack Smith last summer. 
Caught and bowled he was. I caught him.” 

It is Billy Jackson who is speaking. In ordinary times 
Billy Jackson sets type in our printer’s shop. To-morrow 
he will go through the door of the recruiting office. I do 
not know that the story of the scrap of paper and the 
thought of England’s honor have wrought much on him. 
I am sure that neither now nor at any other time will he 
bother his head about the philosophies of Treitschke and 
Nietzsche; but he remembers Tommy Byles and Jack 
Smith, and he is a boy of some spirit. 

“Hang it all!’’ he says. ‘I suppose I’ve got to see it 
through along with the rest.” 


II 


er laneway that leads past the white signpost to the 
village street lies shining in the August sunlight. In 
the copse beyond the hedgerow the nuts are beginning to 
swell in their green sheaths; the blackberries are turning 
red. The crabapples and acorns are visible among the 
leaves. I hear the clicking of the mowing machine in 
Farmer Colethorpe’s wheat field. A hen pheasant scuttles 
across the lane. Two great horses, heavy, docile beasts, 
stand, wet to their hairy fetlocks, in the shallow pond. 
Surely never anywhere was peace more evident! 


I pass into the village. No doubt there are a th 
villages like it scattered over the south of England 
there one like it anywhere else in the world? Of la 
we have all felt the curious charm of these old 
cottages, and we try to build them, or dwellings lik 
elsewhere. We always fail. We make steep-hooded 
windows, quaint porches, flat-timbered fronts, an 
corners in unexpected places. We cover roofs ¥ 
tiles, weathering them beforehand—even picking 
tiles, with lichen on them, to assist the illusi¢ 
achieve a sense of fussiness; but these Engli 
masons created an atmosphere of calm. 

Above the red roofs rises the square tower of tl 
church. The world is full of churches; and I 
every one of them expresses some community’s cor 
of God—sometimes a noble conception, sometim 
enough. Men have thought of Him as majestic a 
for Him majestically; or mysterious, and reared § 
arches to His glory; or conceived of Him as the C 
of a Heavenly Land Development Company, @ 
Him comfortable business premises. ; 

English village people have—or in the past had 
of thinking about God that was all their own; a 
churches express it. They must have thought 0 
dwelling familiarly among them, sharing their 
life as Christ did the marriage feast in Cana. Th 
the English country parish churches is a God | 
brooding almost visibly — certainly sensibly —' 
peaceful English landscape. 

Charlie Hartrick is standing at the door of 1 
office. He has been standing there all day. Yest 
was in London. He took with him letters of recor 
tion from the squire. He hung about the corrido 
War Office, his heart set on obtaining a commissi¢ 
army. To-day he waits for news. They have pro 
let him know whether he is accepted and is to go 

We have all known Charlie Hartrick for years 
boy with no vice or harm in him, but a singular 
in examination halls. Now he sees his chance 0 
the coveted commission, of going soldiering. H 
me by the hand and talks with nervous eage 
the war. In the end, as things turned out, he got 
mission and went to France. We heard no mor 
until we heard that he was dead. It is war! 

The squire, white-headed, ruddy of face, a por 
comes down from the Manor House. He has a’ 
sent by some friend of his in London. He stick 
the window of the post office, so that all may re 
tells of the sinking of two German battleship 
after months of experience, we know Rumor for 
jade she is, and we believe nothing that does no 
official stamp; but in those days we used to bel 
from almost any source. 


gather round the squire’s telegram and read it. Old 
e, the blacksmith, is beside my shoulder. Snell 
s his cobbling and crosses the street. There are a 
g. others. They show no special exultation. No one 
ys. No one sings. These men take the news of success 
bey took the first news of the coming of war—with a 
n stolid bewilderment. Their sons and their daugh- 
husbands—all the young men of the village—are 
) or gone. 

)» has suddenly broken from its old moorings. Noth- 
as it was six weeks ago—except the trees, the fields, 
ouses, and the quiet church. They remain. Their 
steadfastness amid the whirl of change seems to 
se the puzzle of it all. The instinct of duty is in these 
-of duty leading to immeasurable sacrifice; but I do 
tink they understand. Who does? 

squire takes me by the arm and leads me off. He 
hat he has said a dozen times before: 

had to come! Sooner or later, it had to come. We 
ur eyes to it. We didn’t want to see it. But it was 
‘all the time. Now we'll have to see it through. 

ar or next year—what does it matter? The thing 
vitable.”’ 

? The squire does not care to ask. Does he ask 
s came last autumn at harvest time? Or why the 

struck the south wing of the Manor House three 

go? It is not his way to probe into remote causes. 

it him to meet the thing that is and see it through. 

better educated than Mudge or Snell. He has a 

dutlook on life than those young men who have gone 

the colors, whose work is now being done by others;- 
eality he sees little more than they do. The war has 

Perhaps it had to come. He thinks so. At all 

je and the others must face it. : 


1II 
MBER 157, Clarice Gardens. 


Who or what was 
ce? The name suggests to me the heroine of one 
e tales of high life that housemaids read or are 
ed to read. Clarice wore diamonds and pearls like 
n’s egg, and silk that rustled. Clarice was waited 
ten tall footmen in baronial halls. Clarice lay 
ed in luxurious ease under her ancestral oaks. 
married a duke. 
sbody with imagination but no sense of decency 
er name to this interminable sordid street. There 
hundred houses init, all thesame— 
‘the same to look at from the out- 
ill incredibly mean, without any 
that we should desire them; de- 
even of the boon of individuality 
Nature grants to the humblest of her 
; distinguishable by numbers but 
erwise. 
xed for 157, Clarice Gardens. Gar- 
Clarice is bad enough. It, at all 
suggests an aspiration after mere- 
» vulgarity not wholly out of keep- 
h the street. But Gardens! No 
grow here or have grown here for 
be, or ever in the future can grow 
‘ll-set pavements, garbage, soiled 
ithe worthless offal of human life, 
»—not flowers. 
eon 157, Clarice Gardens. I refer 
ist in my hand: “Higgins—Mrs. 
ithel; two boys; one girl—infant.” 
iis information impressed on my 
inquire for Mrs. Higgins. I find 
+ has one room in Number 157. I 
Y way up the rickety stairs. Mrs. 
greets me. She has the one girl— 
‘in her arms. The two boys—I 
em to be four and three years old— 
‘ing with seven small stones, two 
f broken glass, and a tiny paper 
‘union jack, the banner of the 
on which the sun can never set. 
8 the room, from wall to wall, is 
da cord, and on it are hanging 
$8, tattered and poor but lately 
-an infant’s garments, most of 
he boys’ shirts; some tiny socks, 
+ Mrs. Higgins does more washing 
thildren than for herself. 
‘man, ’e worked for Smith & 
he "ewas. Oh, yes! ’E’sgone. 
Idenlike ’e went. Yes; ’e was a 
» 80 ’e ’ad to go. Don’t know 
tis. Ow couldI? My mannever 
+h of a one for writing.” 
questions— questions that I must 
agh they seem to me intolerable 
ces. Mrs. Higgins doesnotseem 
view. She produces her mar- 
cate, proof that she is legally 
Higgins, once a private in the 
tely carter in the employ of 


Messrs. Smith & Singer; now, since the call has come, once 
more a private in the Fusiliers. 

Mrs. Higgins pays five shillings a week rent for this 
room. Mrs. Higgins has no pawn tickets; has not, so far, 
been forced to pawn things. Mrs. Higgins is not in debt. 
The rent is paid to date. I see the collector’s pass book, 
duly receipted. Mrs. Higgins does not go out to work— 
cannot. The fact is obvious enough. Is there not a babe 
in her arms? 

“Smith & Singer, they acted decent, so they did. I’m 
drawing ’alf my man’s wages till such time as the separa- 
tion allowance is paid—ten-and-sixpence, that is. And 
there was a lady round last week; a nice lady she were.’ 

I know about the lady. It is, ina sense, as the lady’s 
deputy that I am here. I have no doubt the lady was 
nice to Mrs. Higgins. Small wonder! She has furs, that 
lady, of great price; and good clothes; and drives here 
and there in a motor car. Her little boys have fine toys to 
play with. Her baby girl is warm and sweet. The width 
of the broad gulf between riches and poverty separates the 
lady from Mrs. Higgins. But her man is gone, too, as Mrs. 
Higgins’ man has gone—to answer the same call, to make 
the same sacrifice— 


The Colonel’s lady and Judy O’Grady 
Are sisters under their skins. 


It rests with the lady now to see that Mrs. Higgins does 
not go hungry, or her children wilt and pine. And the 
lady recognizes the claim. The call came to the men and 
they answered it. Shall the women do less? 

After a while I go away. I have a lot of information 
about Mrs. Higgins noted down. It will be digested, 
precised, and entered in ledgers by a keen-eyed young 
woman in an office, a trained social worker, a priestess of 
the Goddess Method. She is altogether invaluable in this 
time’of sudden stress—she, with her experience, her system, 
her knowledge. Mrs. Higgins will be given a place in a 
card index. She will have a little card all to herself: 

“Higgins—Maud Ethel; 157, Clarice Gardens—2 bs; 
Ie ——S ao. ELAS 

So the thing runs—a human document reduced to an 
algebraic formula—‘‘2 b., 1 g.”’ These are the boys who 
play with stones and broken glass, and the infant in the 
woman’s arms—living souls. A mother bore them and 
suffered pangs. Behind the motherhood was love for a 
man—the great romance that lifts the drabbest life out of 


Creeping Nearer 
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the dust; that makes even of Clarice Gardens a new Eden, 
mystic, wonderful. S. S. F. A. stands for Soldiers’ and 
Sailors’ Families’ Association. 

The more fortunate women—our lady with the furs 
among them—take it on themselves to bear part of the 
burden of the poorer. Their men are brothers in arms. 
The women will be sisters in anxiety and sorrow. Mrs. 
Higgins’ man, “’e’ad to go.” No less compelling was the 
claim on his officer. The 8. 8. F. A. and the card index— 
bare, emotionless initials—express the fact that love and 
community in suffering have joined together women 
soldiers’ wives, both of them—whose lots might otherwise 
have lain leagues apart. 


Iv 


trae is the dining room of a London club. After the 
fashion of such places, there is a score or more of little 
tables, each with its white cloth, its single shaded candle, 
its cover—is not cover the old word for the arrangement 
of a diner’s knives and forks and spoons?—laid for one. 
Being fellow members of a club, these Englishmen must 
keep as far away from each other as possible, and each of 
them wants to dine alone. 

To-night it is not possible for everybody to dine alone, 
because the room is unusually full. I find that I must 
share my table with somebody who is a stranger to me. 
We eye each other and I see that he is an elderly man, 
white-haired, prosperous. We do not speak. 

Most of the other tables are occupied by men in uni- 
form. Strange waiters, to whom we are not accustomed, 
move about the room. The men we knew—all the younger 
ones of them—have gone, as those on whom they used to 
wait a month ago have gone or are going. 

At the next table to ours sits one of the men in uniform. 
With a jerk of his head he summons a waiter to his side. 
Something is wrong with his food or the wine in the bottle 
at his elbow. He growls a complaint. It is scandalous 
that here, in his club, he should be given inferior wine or 
chicken somewhat overcooked. My companion speaks 
unexpectedly. 

“Langley’s off to-morrow morning,” he says, “with a 
draft. Got very short notice.” 

I gather that the man who has grumbled about his 
dinner is Langley. He is going to take somebody’s place 
at the front—somebody who perhaps will not return; 
going to filla gap, taking men with him to fill gaps. 

“There was always a lot of cavalry 
Swagger about Langley,’’ says my com- 
panion. 

I can believe it. If Langley returns 
there will be a good deal of cavalry swagger 
about him still. He will grumble about 
his dinner and his wine on the very first 
night he gets back to the club, as he is 
grumbling now. 

Meantime out there, where he fills the 
gap, Langley will go hungry and be very 
tired, and get covered with mud from head 
to foot, and obscene vermin will prey on 
him; and I suppose he will not complain. 
Nor, I imagine, will any pain—the des- 
perate pain of shrapnel wounds and thirst— 
find him lacking in endurance. 

I look at Langley. He seems a bored, 
blasé man. I cannot imagine him carried 
beyond himself by any excitement; but 
Langley will hold on and go on. The 
cavalry swagger will pull him through. 
Langley is no D’Artagnan. He is not one 
of those who 


follow fortune, riding post; 
Fame for his spur and beauty for his guide. 


But he will get there or, without making 
any particular fuss about it, die in the 
attempt. 

““They’ve been asking for it for years,” 
said my companion. “Now they’ ve gotit.”” 

I understand that he is speaking of the 
Germans—not of Langley and the other 
men with cavalry swagger. They probably 
have not been asking for anything in par- 
ticular except a decent dinner. But the 
Germans 

“Tt’s a horrible business!”’ I said. 

My companion shrugged his shoulders 
while he answered me. 

“Of course! I was in Brussels a week 
after it broke out. I heard things—saw 
things. But what’s the useof talking about 
them? They wanted it—have been want- 
ing it ever since 1870. It had to come. 
Knocks everything to pieces. Sets Europe 
back fifty years. But of course we’ve got 
to see it through.” 

“The breach of the neutrality of 
Belgium ” T said. 

(Concluded on Page 69) 
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which there is any record, occurred about 


[on earliest oil explorations on the globe, of 
eight miles from the center of Los Angeles on 


Then Lloyd Tevis turned an eye on Cali 
oil. Mr. Tevis was a brother-in-law of J. B. H 
the copper magnate, and considerable of a ma 


the right-hand side of Wilshire Boulevard as you 
drive out from the city. You come to a clump of 
trees surrounding a brownish and uninviting pool. 
Beyond it is an ancient whitewashed shed, with a 
great many pairs of gloves drying on a line in front 
cf it. On one side stands a frame cabin of pioneer 
type—the old Hancock house—and, a few rods 
beyond that, oil was discovered a thousand centu- 
ries or so before the more celebrated performance 
in Pennsylvania. 

There are now on this venerable oil field several 
pits in which workmen, under the direction of the 
University of California, are tenderly excavating 
bones of prehistoric animals. A tarry fluid oozes 
down the sides of the pits. The soil is hard and 
greasy, being heavily impregnated with oil—hence 
the gloves worn by the workmen, an extensive wash- 
ing of which hangs on the line before the shed to 
which the bones are carried for cleaning and sorting. 

From the pits have been taken the skeleton of 
an elephant fifteen feet high, skeletal remains of 
mastodon, camel, horse, bison, saber-toothed tiger, 
wolf, lion, giant sloth, and some sixty species of 
birds. It is the biggest deposit of bones of the 
Pleistocene Age yet discovered. The finds are so 
rich that the university, I hear, intends to set up a 
sort of bones exchange, trading its surplus specimens 
to other museums for specimens it lacks. 

You may imagine two bespectacled professors 
sitting down toswap Pleistocene horses, each gravely 
averring that his beast is sound in wind and not 
afraid of automobiles. In the pits, any day, you 
may see a workman chiseling out the thigh of a 
giant sloth or digging up the skull of a saber-toothed tiger; 
while, in the shed, boxes of ancient jaws, shins and fore- 
arms are stacked up, as though such objects were as 
common as old shoes. Doctor Merriam calculates that 
several thousand animals must have been embedded there. 

The fines are on the edge of La Brea Rancho, part of a 
slightly undulating plain rimmed by mountainous hills. 
Going out to the pits, you step over a rubbery puddle of 
asphalt that has oozed from the ground. In the morning 
following a cool night it is hard enough to bear a man’s 
weight, but on a warm day the foot sinks into it as into 
mud. In such puddles, to this day, birds and other small 
animals are frequently trapped. Venturing on the gluey 
stuff, they sink into it and cannot get out. It is still a 
common experience in the oil country that ducks and geese 
will alight after dark on a pool of oil, mistaking it for water. 


The Infancy of the Oil Business 


HE oil immediately soaks their wings and they are 

caught like flies on sticky paper. But the tarry ooze at 
La Brea is much thicker than oil. 

Back in that Pleistocene time there were evidently 
many largish pools of asphalt on La Brea. In some of 
them birds and other small beasts were doubtless trapped, 
just as their descendants are 
to-day. Over others water may 


General View of Oil Wells, Summeriand, California 


As to when these fatal oil explorations occurred, venture- 
some persons fix an approximate date 6f 200,000 B. c.; 
but the conservative decline to commit themselves to any 
given number of centuries. It is clear, however, that oil 
was a cause of great trouble from the beginning. 

In Mother Earth’s uneasy shifting of her clothes the 
asphalt pools—with bird and beast, hunter and prey, 
embedded in them—were slowly covered many feet thick; 
then slowly uncovered, until the present level of the ground 
is only a little above what it was when Brother Horse and 
Brother Saber-Tooth had their unpleasant adventures in 
petroleum. And in due time the same seepages of sticky, 
ill-smelling stuff at which a giant sloth had sniffed were 
observed by historic creatures wearing clothes. In the 
seventeenth century California Indians made a limited use 
of asphalt in roofing some of the old Missions. 

It is said that in 1855 one Andreas Pico distilled petro- 
leum for use in the San Fernando Mission, near Los 
Angeles. In 1864 Josiah Stanford and others were attracted 
by seepages from exposed sands at the foot of the moun- 
tain near Santa Paula, and ran a tunnel into the hill to 
intercept the oil-bearing stratum. In 1866 Thomas Scott 
drilled an oil well in Ventura County. The extent of this 
incidental exploration may be judged from the fact that the 
state’s production in 1875 is put at three thousand barrels. 


have stood, so that a thirsty 
camel, horse or bison cheerfully 
waded out to get a drink and 
was mired. 

This would account easily 
enough for the presence of the 
firstadventurersinoil. Having 
got in—like so many adven- 
turers of a later age—they tried 
in vain to get out. 

Their plight and the com- 
plaints they made over it doubt- 
less attracted adventurers of a 
less innocent sort—for example 
the wolf and the saber-toothed 
tiger—which went in with a 
pious intention of eating the 
pioneers, and were themselves 
entrapped. 

This theory is fairly proved 
by the quantity of bones of 
carnivorous animals found in 
the pits. The asphalt pools 
must have been great animal 
traps, because in places the 
excavators have found bones 
in vast numbers and varieties, 
a large proportion of them be- 
ing remains of flesh eaters. 
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The First Flowing Oil Well in California 


Senator Hearst—father of William Randolp 
mining. He organized the Pacific Coast Oil 
pany, in which Mr. Scofield, later president 
Standard Oil Company of California, was inte 
They drilled for oil in Pico Cafion, near the 
of Newhall, north of Los Angeles, and got 
good little wells, building a tiny pipe line ove 
Newhall and setting up a small refinery there 
A man who was then engaged with the 
Coast Oil Company had formerly been employ 
in the Pennsylvania field by Lyman Stewart ay 
W. L. Hardison, independent operators there ¢ 
modest scale. He went back to Pennsylvania 
described to Mr. Stewart the possibilities of oi 
the Coast. 
Mr. Stewart was dissatisfied with condi 
in Pennsylvania, where the puissant hand, 
commonly referred to as Number Twent 
Broadway, already rested heavily. It appears 
though Standard Oil had not actually done 
thing to Mr. Stewart, he perceived that it poss 
ample opportunity to do something if it so y 
In April, 1883, therefore, he made a journey 
Coast, the upshot of which was a contract, bel 
Stewart and Hardison of the one part and theF 
Coast Oil Company of the other, whereby the 
were to drill for oil on lands controlled by the 
and receive a portion of the market price 
oil produced. Mr. Hardison thereupon gather 
a carload of good drillers and tool dressers, and 
couple of carloads of approved appliances, 
shipped them to California. 
Messrs. Stewart and Hardison drilled with diligence 
without success, until they came practically to the a 
their resources and faced the unpleasant possibili 
having to ship themselves back to Pennsylvania e 
handed; but there was one location Mr. Stewart th 
well of that they had not tried. Asa last throw they 
there and got a good well—the Star—which recoupedt 
losses. Difficulties between the two parties to the co 
presently developed, however; so Messrs. Stewa 
Hardison struck out for themselves over at Santa 
where Josiah Stanford had tunneled into the side 
mountain years before. They got oil there and pros 


A Romantic Figure in Oil History 


NUMBER of people with money, residing in Pasade 
and elsewhere, became interested with them, until the 
were three little companies, with a more or less comm 
ownership. The three were consolidated in the Union 
Company, and from about that time the beginning | 
oil industry on an important scale is commonly dat 
The Union is still the big independent factor 0 
Coast. Lyman Stewart was president of it until recer 
when he retired from active business at an advance 
being succeeded by his son, William L. Stewart. 
elder Stewart has alway: 
deeply interested in the e 
rivaling in that respe 
great oil competitor, t 
of the Standard. 
The actual scale of 
dustry in the early days ol 
Union now seems small et 
In those days the busine 
sisted mostly of finding ¢ 
shipping it to Los Angé 
be used in the crude ste 
fuel. Coal even now is W 
about eight dollars a ton 
A cheap substitute for 1 
heartily welcomed in the 
ing little city, and the 
price was two dollars a: 
The haul from Santa Paw 
short. The small mark 
panded rapidly enou 
absorb the expanding § 
There seemed room for 
body, and the business 
plying crude petroleum? 
use as fuel in and roul 
Angeles appeared to be 
lished on an enduring 
This was about 1890, w! 
output of the state was 
three hundred thousanq@! 


aen, in 1892, oil was found right in the city of Los 
es, which marks the entrance of the one thoroughly 
intic figure in the California petrcleum industry — 
ely, E. L. Doheny, now one of the most opulent 
ents of the Pacific Coast. 
r. Doheny was born in Fond du Lac, Wisconsin, in 
, and was graduated from the public high school there 
72. From the first, certain peculiarities seem to have 
ced him in the crowd of oil prospectors—to wit: he 
e correct English and wore clothes as nearly correct 
§ means permitted. 
is related that at his first appearance in Bakersfield — 
a season of reverses—his trousers, though faded, 
neatly pressed, and he wore kid gloves, with a rip in 
carefully sewed up. Bothering to have one’s trousers 
ed and the rip in one’s gloves sewed up was con- 
2d, in that time and place, evidence of a peculiar 
. Also, he neither drank nor smoked. Itis said he was 
‘a Populist and is still proud of it, in spite of his many 
ms—possibly indicating that he would rather do his 
thinking than have it done for him by the second 
ant cashier of the Third National Bank. 
lear of Mr. Doheny as engaged in Government survey- 
1 Kansas immediately after leaving the high school; 
at the age of twenty, in the Black Hills, searching for 
and being chased away by the same Government he 
arveyed for, because he was on Indian territory. He 
to Colorado, still looking for gold, and, with three 
3, set out on burros from Silverton, in that state, for 
fa, presently landing in Prescott. 
‘fourteen years more he hunted gold in Arizona and 
Mexico, during that time falling in with C. A. Can- 
who became his lifelong associate. How little gold 
ospectors found is indicated by the story that one day 
stood in front of a Santa Fé 
vad eating house and de- 
as to how they should invest 
total capital, consisting of 
ime. Sandwiches were ten 
apiece, and the only thing 
vould find for a dime that 
ivisible by two was a large 
of museat grapes—with 
judicious investment they 
| to the shady side of the 
house and made a meal. 
» intervals of looking for 
Doheny studied enough law 
.dmitted to the bar. 
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land-Dipped Wells 


iL looking for gold, Doheny 
1 Canfield went to San 
‘dino County, California, 
cting in the hot and exten- 
eserts thereabout. At the 
two fruitless years the pros- 
swere rather discouraged— 
appears to have been about 
est and last experience with 
ate of mind. It could not 
isted long, however, for in 
‘ey were searching for oil in 
igeles. As an oil man puts it: “Doheny and Can- 
veloped this field with shovels in their own hands.” 
nally wielding that useful implement at the corner 
on and West State Streets on November 4, 1892, 


Pipe Line, San Pedro 
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Mr. Doheny uncovered a 
small but steady flow of 
oil. The wells in Los 
Angeles are very shallow. 
The early ones were dug 
by hand and the oil dipped 
up. Mr. Doheny and his 
associate presently had 
sixty-nine of them, while 
other prospectors were 
busily digging. 

Running ahead of the 
story abit, I may say that 
after this first success 
Mr. Doheny met with re- 
verses, but recouped tre- 
mendously when the Kern 
River field came in; and 
from that time on he en- 
tered other fields, with 
phenomenal success. His 
latest ventures have been 
in Mexico, where he con- 
trols oil property of 
amazing richness. C. A. 
Canfield’s estate was re- 
cently appraised for the 
state inheritance tax at 
eight million dollars, and 


Pipe Line Pumping Station in Desert 


competent judges agree 


that the appraisal was exceedingly conservative. Mr. As early as 1884 the Union Oil Company borrowed an 
old locomotive from the Santa Fé and took it up to Santa 
Paula, where, after much labor, it was finally equipped 


with a successful oil-burning apparatus. It was an inter- 


Doheny’s wealth is supposed to be several times that sum. 
Beginning in 1892, then, there was a big supply of oil right 
in the chief market, with practically no expense for piping, 
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Oil:-Wells in the Heart of Los Angeles 


storing, and so on. Naturally the price of oil ran down 
from two dollars to twenty-five cents a barrel, and the 
California petroleum industry was up against the first 
manifestation of its ever-recurring trouble. As the freight 
charge on oil from Santa 
Paula to Los Angeles was 
twenty-five cents a bar- 
rel—equal to the whole 
selling price—the Union 
was shut out of the mar- 
ket until it also got some 
Los Angeles wells. There 
were then forty or more 
separate concerns, bid- 
ding against one another 
for the patronage of a 
really small and badly 
overstocked market, 
with prices down to cost 
of production or less. 

Such was the first 
phase of the California 
petroleumindustry. The 
second phase was marked 
by the coming in of the 
Kern River field, which 
vastly increased the sup- 
ply of oil; but, contrary 
to usual experience, this 
great increase in supply 
had the effect of raising 
prices, because it enor- 
mously widened the 
market. 


esting experiment, but led to no 
immediately important results, 
because there was then no such 
supply of oil in sight as would 
warrant a railroad in going to the 
expense of fitting its engines to 
burn that fuel. 


Oil: Burning Locomotives 


ee coming in of the Kern 
River field, however, insured a 
great supply of oil and thus made 
oil practically available as fuel for 
big users who would not have gone 
to the expense of adopting it un- 
less they were assured of a big 
supply. The entrance of these big 
users into the market created a 
demand that fairly overtook sup- 
ply; so the effect was to raise the 
price. A good part of the credit 
for getting the railroads to use oil 
as fuel, by the way, is commonly 
given to Mr. Doheny. A railroad 
man alleges that he “simply pes- 
tered ’em into it’’—to their own 
great profit. 

It is an interesting near- 
coincidence that oil was struck 

in the Bakersfield region in 1899, and in 1900 the Standard 
entered the California field by purchasing the Pacific 
Coast Oil Company. The Bakersfield discovery, in short, 
put California oil fairly into the world game. 

Bakersfield in the southern part of the vast San Joa- 
quin Valley, used to be the metropolis of a big sheep-and- 
cattle country, with a little fruit and grain farming and a 
bit of mining off to one side. Experienced residents still 
reckon—in the same sort of embarrassed pride with which 
a sedate, middle-aged gentleman, in congenial company, 
may recite his college sprees—that it was once just about 
the toughest town on earth. Saloons, gaming establish- 
ments and dance halls were its most conspicuous features. 
At the edge of the smart, beautifully paved present city 
still stand two solid blocks of one-story wooden shacks, 
which were formerly scenes of that sort of Pleistocene 
revelry that figures largely in real and bogus cowboy fiction. 
The shacks are all deserted now, with thick dust on the 
sills of their locked doors, and rough boards over their 
broken windows—a dilapidated and disreputable monu- 
ment to a past régime. ; 

In the days when Bakersfield’s most famous industry 
was entertaining cowboys and miners with a month’s pay 
in their pockets and a month’s thirst in their throats, it 
may have had three or four thousand inhabitants. Those 
days began to pass only fifteen years ago, with the coming 
of oil, when the entertainment of prospective investors 
required a very different setting of the scene. 

Driving about a mile north of the town over a fine 
asphalt road, you come to a high bluff overlooking the 
valley of the Kern River. A quite charming bit of scenery 
it is, too, with the river, fringed by scrub timber, leading 
through the narrow valley. Just about where river and 

(Continued on Page 69) 
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“an’ When They Find Him it’s the Buzzards That P’int Him Out”’ 


in California and Nevada is the term applied to a 

certain well-defined type of whimsical old ne’er-do-well 
obsessed with the belief that he is a prospector. Why 
such an individual should be called a desert rat is not quite 
clear, unless it be that, like the rat, he spends much of his 
life in a hole, avoids mankind, isshy almost to the point 
of being furtive, and appears always to be engaged in a 
solution of the grub problem. However, if one be not inclined 
to conversational hair-splitting the term “prospector” will 
do as well as the colloquial designation, for the reason 
that the desert rat is the prospector gone to seed. 

Our particular desert rat, Toyiabe Tom Jennings, might 
have been termed a metallurgical hobo on a perennial 
camping trip. He really believed he was searching for gold 
and other precious minerals, because he had started out in 
his youth with that intention. After he passed the half- 
century mark, however, he ceased to bring to the search 
the same vital enthusiasm that had sent him forth on his 
wanderings, although from force of habit he continued to 
go through the motions until with the passage of years 
he deceived himself. This was because the wilderness of 
mountain and desert had wrought a mystic spell upon him, 
stripping from him the veneer of civilization he had 
brought from the districts where it is a misdemeanor to 
discharge firearms within one hundred yards of a residence, 
and substituting therefor something of its own tremendous 
inconsequence. Whatifhedidn’t 
find the gold he sought? The 
search was at least exhilarating — 
and did not the ravens feed 
Elijah? Why worry? 

It is said of men who have at- 
tained to Toyiabe’s state of 
mind that the desert has “ gotten”’ 
them. When, where, how or why 
this spell of the silence had 
gripped him Toyiabe could not 
have told one. , He only knew 
that when he left the desert he 
could hear it calling, calling, call- 
ing always—and he always went 
back. Most men seek happiness 
in wealth and worldly place, but 
Toyiabe found his in the silence 
and perfect peace of the Great 
Outdoors. A bankrupt from 
January to December, he could 
never by any possibility be 
brought to a realization of his 
financial status, fora manis never 
a bankrupt with millions in sight. 
Toyiabe was merely hard up. 
Dreamer of fantastic dreams, fail- 
ure could never awaken him, for 
sunrise and sunset painted his 
landseapes with gold, while ever 
before him the little goblins of 
the waste marched, turning anon 
to beckon and point the road to 
The Land Just Over Yonder, for 
there lay his El Dorado. 

Toyiabe’s tragedy of existence 
was no different from that of 
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his fellows; hence he did not realize that he was doomed 
to a sorry end, because the end comes so gradually. As he 
grew older, the world—his world—grew colder. Each 
succeeding year, when misfortune pressed and the need of 
a grubstake became more and more imminent, he found 
men more skeptical than ever. Toyiabe had a suspicion of 
these conditions occasionally, but like a true optimist he 
cussed a little harder and decided thereafter that he was 
holding his own. And when, despite his cussing and 
reiterated promises of “striking a lulu-bird’”’ next year, 
black moods of depression settled upon him and he longed 
for human society, he solved the problem by taking unto 
himself a partner. For one must have a partner who will 
listen respectfully to one’s tales of fortunes in prospect, 
agree with one, dream with one, suffer with one, and rejoice 
with one when the water is reached at last; when the tarps 
are spread upon the ground and the coffeepot is bubbling; 
when the stars come out and the mountains squat like 
grim guardians of one’s destiny, brooding away off there in 
the soft hush of the desert night; when the little voices of 
the waste begin to whisper—for it is good to have a partner 
then. Thrice beloved is he who can walk with the desert 


Billy Boy Would Admit to Nothing More Reprehensible Than Falling in Love 


rat and stand this acid test of friendship, for he e 
himself by the most powerful of human attraction: 
great gift of sympathy. 

’ Since he was a desert rat Toyiabe chose for his pa 
another desert rat, for it is an immutable law of natur 
birds of a feather shall flock together. All desert rats’ 
in pairs. Leaning upon each other, they journey chee 
toward The Land Just Over Yonder, calm in the know! 
that at the rainbow’s end the surviving partner will lo 
the final claim and do the assessment work for the oth 
hole six feet long, three feet wide and six feet perpend 

Up to the time he was fifty years old Toyiabe ha 
felt any particular hankering for a partner. He acc 
Bill King by accident, lost him the same way, foun 
again by accident, lost him But why relate ina 
tale of “‘finders keepers, losers weepers’”? Let ui 
Toyiabe Tom Jennings, make the start and then ke 
going to the finish. 

When Toyiabe was about fifty years old he foregat 
with Bill King, who was twenty-three, and at thel 
first meeting some vagrant sense of paternity denied 
Toyiabe to rechristen his youthful partner. He calle 
Billy Boy. At the time, Billy Boy was sadly in nee 
change of climate. His health demanded it. A child 
cow country, he had ridden a Nevada range in H 
County at forty dollars a month until he disco 
might earn a hundred as a forest ranger. Thereuj 
some mysterious manne 
passed a civil-service ext 
tion and was told off to p 
Toquima Forest Reserve, 
in addition to a few million 
of scrubby fir and pifion p 
the slopes of the Toquima. 
includes also a few leag 
most excellent desert. H 
nished his own horse and 
and accompanied by a ff 
collie dog and a little pae 
bearing his bed and bog 
commenced his gypsying. 
Open Country got Billy Boj 
when it catches them yout 
way it does a first-class job. 
Boy could hear the little 
before he was twenty-three 
which time he had an arg 
with a Basque shepher 
couldn’t produce the docu 
entitling him to graze his 
on the Government reser’ 

It was not a long-dra 
argument. The Basque ¢ 
it would be far easier to | 
Billy Boy than the sheep, 
ambush he potted Bill 
through the right shoul 
three hundred yards. Th 
lifted the ranger out ol f 
dle, and when he stru 
ground he had the good | 
lie perfectly still. The 
watched for five minut 
cluded he had done a # 
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d neglected to investigate and make certain, thus 
some color to the oft-repeated statement that 
sis an infinite capacity for taking pains. Imagine his 
ise when Billy Boy came crawling into the sheep 
atdawn. He saw Billy Boy first, too, and drew a nice 
on him, but he had forgotten to remove the empty 
from the night before and Billy Boy beat him to the 
d shot. 
mabe Tom Jennings, passing that way on his life- 
nilgrimage, came to the sheep camp to bargain for a 
th of mutton, for he was somewhat weary of bacon 
anned goods. After he had made Billy Boy comfort- 
nd rounded up the latter’s horse and pack mule, he 
1 the Basque, in the performance of which corporal 
of mercy he uncovered a pocket that netted him 
en hundred dollars. Then he put carbolic salve, his 
eure-all, on Billy Boy’s wound, bandaged it with 
Boy’s shirt tail, and levied liberally on the flock of the 
sed for mutton broth for his patient. Within a week 
other Basques appeared, seeking the shepherd of the 
rless flock, and Toyiabe explained very politely that 
ner had slain the missing one—and why. Then 
uestioned his right to a sheep he was skinning, and 
1 Billy Boy was entitled to exemplary damages; and 
she Basques did not know what exemplary damages 
whey retired across the cafion and commenced shoot- 
Toyiabe Tom, who helped himself to Billy Boy’s 
ad sprang behind a rock, where he held his own until 
Then while the collie dog watched he packed the 
broke camp and got out of that country. He tied 
Soy in his saddle and held him there until they reached 
1 Mountain, 
a doctor re- 
him, and when 
30y was wella 
r’s jury exon- 1 ice ns 
him. Toyiabe 2 a oe 
ry that time 
his thirteen 
ed dollars in 
3 living, grub 
new pair of 
ls, and was be- 


ly Boy, and 


ma Reserve 
longer tenable. 
ly Boy,” hede- 
‘’tain’t wise 
ack. If some 
2m Basques 
etyou,at least 
>’ their sper- 
ha’nt you, so 
‘tter throw in 
e an’ go pros- 
” 


* Boy agreed, 
2y “threw in” 
or. Andasfate 
jhave it they 
better than 
wages that 


dite the dis- 
‘in their ages 
were ideal 
‘s. Their na- 
ovetailed perfectly. Toyiabe, having crossed the 
2 of life and started down the other side, loved Billy 
this youth. On his part Billy Boy could never 
the picture of Toyiabe cementing his loyalty in the 
He always addressed Toyiabe affectionately as 
‘imer.” 

partnership lasted five happy years, and then they 
heir strike at Cinnibar and put a city on the map of 
1. Subsequently they sold their claim for half a 
dollars, and then Billy Boy went crazy. At least 
e in his charity called it that, although Billy Boy 
idmit to nothing more reprehensible than falling in 
ith a handsome young lady whose maternal grand- 
had been a full-blooded Washoe squaw. 

Toyiabe was possessed of a certain prejudice 
the North American Indian for the reason that his 
aad been scalped by a Sioux. Also he had known 
-breeds in his day— Mexicans and Indians—and 
never known a good one. To Toyiabe’s primitive 
thinking Billy Boy’s girl was a squaw, and accord- 
code a squaw man was in the same social cate- 
rattlesnakes and ore’thieves. Hence he felt he 


had a duty to perform, and a few days after Billy Boy 
announced his engagement he took the boy aside for a talk. 

At first he confined his argument to eugenics. He said 
he had once known a mule skinner down at Ludlow who 
had married just such a slashing fine quarter-bred girl as 
Billy Boy’s, only she was a Shoshone. They had had a 
child which by some perverse freak of nature had harked 
back to first principles and was the spittin’ image of the 
late Sitting Bull. Moreover, he had grown up to be a bad 
Indian. And when Billy Boy laughed at him, Toyiabe flew 
into a rage, and warned Billy Boy that as one of the 
founders of the camp his social position would be jeopard- 
ized by an alliance with the lady of his choice. 

“Why, she’s prettier’n a sunset,’’ Billy Boy declared; 
“an’ if there’s a white girl in this camp with half her style 
an’ git-up, I’ve got to be shown. She can play the piano 
an’ sing like an angel, and Oh, hell’s bells, Toyiabe, 
I’m almost twenty-eight year old an’ I’m plumb tired o’ 
traipsin’ around the country. I want to settle down, an’ if 
you're wise you'll snaffle out a girl an’ do likewise.” 

“Well, when I do,” Toyiabe snarled, “I won’t pick no 
squaw, an’ you can take the short end o’ that bet an’ play 
it to the limit.” 

“She ain’t a squaw,” Billy Boy retorted hotly. ‘She’s 
three-quarters white, an’ she’s too durned good for any 
white man.” 

Toyiabe hooted. 
demanded. 

“Of course,”’ Billy Boy replied innocently. 

“Then a quarter-bred Washoe girl is an Injun, an’ a 
female Injun is a squaw, an’ a man that takes up with a 


“Is an octoroon a nigger?’ he 


For the Second Time in Ten Years Toyiabe Tom Jennings Was Minus a Partner 


squaw is a squaw man, an’ a squaw man—vwell, Billy Boy, 
I shore hope I don’t have to tell you what a squaw man is?” 

“‘An’ I’d never thought I’d see the day I’d have to tell 
you what you are,” Billy Boy answered quietly. ‘Toyiabe, 
you're an interferin’ ol’ fool, an’ don’t you talk to me no 
more about my private affairs. I’m free, white an’ twenty- 
one, an’ I reckon I can play my own hand without any 
pointers from you.” 

It is quite possible that, ridiculous as it may sound, Toy- 
iabe was a little bit jealous, for he loved Billy Boy like a 
son. Also he was human, and therefore prone to hurt the 
thing he loved. Said he: 

“Well, Billy Boy, have it yore own way. I only got one 
thing to say an’ then I’m through for keeps—these mixed 
bloods ain’t got no moral sense. You keep yore eye on this 
good-lookin’ young squaw o’ yourn or some low white 
man’ll steal her from you when you ain’t lookin’.”” 

Billy Boy trembled with the scourge of that blunt state- 
ment, and for one brief instant there was murder in his 
glance. Then he saw the picture of Toyiabe behind the 
rocks arguing with the Basque shepherds, and his hand 
came away from his gun. 
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“All right, Toyiabe,” he said in a hard, cold voice. 
“You've had yore say an’ now you're through for keeps”; 
and he turned and walked away. Toyiabe didn’t sleep 
that night, and in the morning he sought out Billy Boy and 
apologized. Billy Boy merely looked at him coolly and 
turned his back on him, and Toyiabe thought his old heart 
was going to break. To keep it from breaking he went down 
to the Blue Bird, haunt of Terpsichore and Bacchus, and 
ordered wine for everybody, for a man gets lonely without 
his partner and Toyiabe wanted the Blue Bird sirens to 
sing to him and drown the little voices that kept calling 
to him: “Get out of this camp, Toyiabe. You can’t stay 
in the same camp with Billy Boy when he ain’t speakin’ to 
you. Get a new partner an’ drift.”’ 

And Toyiabe’s agonized soul cried out in answer: “I 
can’t drift. I’m rich. I must stay till my money is gone.” 

He did. He had many friends and his quarter of a mil- 
lion dollars was dissipated within a year, every day of 
which Billy Boy passed him by with averted face. And 
when Toyiabe was down to his last five hundred dollars he 
outfitted himself and a gentle, kindly, burned little gnome 
of a man, a desert mystic, by name Hassyampa Jim Titus, 
and together they had fared forth to The Land Just Over 
Yonder. 

II 
Ee the second time in ten years Toyiabe Tom J ennings 
was minus a partner. Hassyampa Jim Titus had just 
perished of blood poisoning in the Painted Hills. 

The old man had seemed to realize that he was headed 
for the New Jerusalem and appeared to be rather glad of it, 
for, as he remarked an hour before he grew delirious, he 
had lived a happy 
life in which he had 
wronged neither man, 
womannorchild,and 
inasmuch as he was 
about a thousand 
years old anyhow the 
only respectable 
thing he could do 
would be to ‘“‘kick 
the bucket ’’—which 
was a philosophy 
born of forty years 
inthesilence. Death 
had walked with him 
too often and too far, 
and Hassyampa 
knew that horror for 
the fraud he is. 

However, Toyiabe 
had to sit and listen 
to Hassyampa’s prat- 
tling after the old 
man went loco—and 
it was all about a 
woman! From the 
little that Toyiabe 
could gather she had 
broken his heart, yet 
for forty years she 
had remained en- 
shrined in the frag- 
ments. Toyiabehad 
never loved a woman 
and he found it a 
little hard to com- 
prehend. 

When he passed, 
Toyiabe wrapped 
him in his soiled old 
gray-woolen blankets 
and installed him in 
his last dry camp; a 
true desert rat, he 
gave Hassyampa 
haven in their abandoned prospect hole. Then he cut some 
cactus and threw it on the grave in order that coyotes 
might not disturb old Hassyampa’s dreaming, and with the 
accomplishment of this final rite of friendship he packed 
the burros and headed back to civilization, for the desert 
was very lonely now, and he wanted another partner. 

As we have intimated previously, much communing 
with Nature had made a philosopher of Toyiabe Tom 
Jennings; hence the parched earth above Jim Titus, 
though famished with thirst, drank not of Toyiabe’s tears. 
When he was ready to leave he looked wistfully toward the 
cactus heap and said aloud: “‘Good-by, pardner.’’ Then 
he clucked to the jacks and pushed on down Jawbone 
Cafion and out into the hot dry expanse of Big Smoky 
Valley, where the heat shimmers in the beautiful blue haze 
and the twister breezes make the dust devils dance among 
the stunted sage. Far to the southwest, where the yellow 
soil of Big Smoky merged with the red oxides and black 
hematite of a mountain range, lay Cinnibar, two sleeps 
distant, and thither he was bound. 

He had left Cinnibar in the days when it was still a 
rough-and-ready mining camp, while now, although it was 
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scarcely four years old, it was the county seat of 
Cinnibar County. This fact added to the inter- 
est Toyiabe felt in the camp—for so he still per- 
sisted in calling this city of fifteen thousand 
inhabitants—when its outlying houses com- 
menced to loom up out of the haze that has given 
to this desert valley the significant name it bears. 
Particularly was he interested in a large building 
that stood on the outskirts of the camp. He 
could see this building while yet he was fifteen 
miles from Cinnibar, for in that atmosphere it 
did not appear to be more than three miles dis- 
tant, and the sight of it induced mild speculation 
anent the camp and gave him surcease from the 
poignant stab of loneliness that had been his 
since Hassyampa Jim Titus had died. He won- 
dered if Cinnibar had forgotten him in the two 
years he had been away, although the thought 
brought to his leathery countenance alittle grim, 
cryptic smile. It did not seem possible that 
they could forget him so soon. He had been too 
picturesque a public character for that! 

With the thought of Cinnibar came a revival 
of his interest in Billy Boy. Was the lad a father 
now, and had the child reverted to type? Had 
Billy Boy conserved his share of their one big 
strike, or had he, like Toyiabe, frittered it away? 
If perchance he should meet Billy Boy in Cin- 
nibar to-night, would the latter speak to him 
for old sake’s sake, or should he, Toyiabe, speak 
first and ask Billy Boy to have a little drink? 
If he asked the boy to have a drink the invita- 
tion might appear perfunctory, whereas if Billy 
Boy was asked to have a “little” drink 
Well, somehow that would be different. 

Toyiabe rehearsed aloud to the horned toads 
and lizards the exact wording of his speech and 
the inflection he would employ if, when he and 
Billy Boy met, the latter’s glance had lost a 
measure of its hostility. He planned to say: 
“Why, hel-lo, Billy Boy! Well! Well! Well! 
Ain’t seen you fora month o’ Sundays. How’ve 
you been anyhow, you young walloper? Come 
an’ havealittle drink with yoreol’ Tom-pardner, 
Billy Boy.” 

In the event that Billy Boy should accept they 
would discuss many things and have numerous 
little drinks—but not too much—and at parting 
Toyiabe would say: ‘‘ Well, I guess I’ll have to 
drift. See you again, Billy Boy, an’ in the meantime give 
my love to the missus.’”’ And that should be all of his 
apology. It appeared to Toyiabe that this remark would 
cover a multitude of sad explanations and embarrassing 
memories and that nothing further would be necessary, for 
after all Billy Boy had one great virtue even if he was a 
squ Well, he had the virtue of being able to under- 
stand without a diagram and directions for using. 

Toyiabe’s point of view on women had not changed 
materially since he and Billy Boy parted. Indeed, the 
delirious babblings of Hassyampa Jim Titus kept recurring 
to him as he trudged toward Cinnibar, and strengthened 
his preconceived notion that if a man was to accomplish 
things in this busy world he should beware of entangling 
alliances. On the contrary, however, those same delirious 
babblings had opened Toyiabe’s eyes to something of 
which he had hitherto been in ignorance, and that was 
love. A woman had broken Hassyampa’s heart forty 
years agone, and he had forgiven her and loved her until 
death. Toyiabe would not have believed hitherto that any 
man could possibly have cared that much. The sublimity 
of Hassyampa’s simple abnegation awed him, and caused 
him to compare it with his own inflexible code of an eye 
for an eye and a tooth for a tooth. If he had ever loved a 
woman that way and she had hurt him wantonly he would 
have hated her; and then quite suddenly he asked himself 
this question: “If I had loved a woman as Billy Boy loved 
that Washoe girl, and Billy Boy had spoken of her—that 
way, what would I have done?’”’’ Toyiabe found himself 
unable to answer that question to his own satisfaction, but 
from his self-examination he emerged with a clearer under- 
standing of the terrible hurt he had dealt Billy Boy when 
he struck at the girl across the lad’s shoulder. 

“T’ll go to Dan Briscoe,” he declared aloud, “‘an’ tell 
Dan all about it, an’ ask him to write me a high-class letter 
of apology to Billy Boy. Then I’ll wait a couple o’ days for 
Billy Boy to think it over, an’ we'll see if we can’t get 
together again. That course is a heap more dignified an’ 
polite than bracin’ right up an’ takin’ a chance he speaks 
to me.” 

Dan Briscoe was the editor and proprietor of the Cin- 
nibar Expositor, and between him and Toyiabe a warm 
friendship existed. In the zenith of his glory as a mining 
camp Croesus, Toyiabe had staked Briscoe to sufficient 
capital to start the Expositor; indeed, the editor still owed 
him two thousand dollars on the original loan of five 
thousand. 

Out of the haze of Big Smoky the houses grew more and 
more distinct, and presently Toyiabe saw that the large 


“They're Goin’ to Take Me Down to Carson TosDay—and Hang Me for 
Killin’ a Skunk—That Wasn’t Worth—the Powder’’ 


building that had first attracted his attention was not a 
public library as he had supposed. For there was a severity 
of outline about this building, standing there on the edge 
of the camp with the desert snarling at its very walls, that 
marked it as an architectural outcast, and presently 
Toyiabe knew that gray stone pile for what it was—the 
Cinnibar County jail. 

By the time he had reached the outskirts of the camp the 
sun was casting long, level beams across Big Smoky, soften- 
ing the diabolical perspective of the Painted Hills, banish- 
ing the heat haze, and working its spell of enchantment on 
the desert by metamorphosing it from a vast, aching desola- 
tion to a beautiful country that called to at least one hu- 
man being to come forth and revel with it in the borrowed 
grandeur. For as Toyiabe debouched from the desert and 
passed within a block of the jail he saw a man clinging to 
the gratings at an upstairs window—a man who thrust his 
arm through the bars and waved it, the while he shouted 
to the old desert rat: 

“He-y-y-y, pardner! Where you from?” 

Only a countryman will shout that way to a perfect 
stranger a block distant; and without pausing to reason 
why the knowledge came to him Toyiabe knew that the 
man behind the bars was one of his own people. 

“Hello there, neighbor!’’ he called back cheerily. “I’m 
from the Painted Hills.” 

“Seen anything o’ Toyiabe Tom Jennings an’ Jim Titus 
out there?”’ the prisoner shouted, and Toyiabe thought he 
detected an expectant, hopeful ring in the man’s voice. 

“Now, I wonder who that misfortunate can be,” Toyi- 
abe reflected. ‘‘He don’t recognize me on account 0’ my 
whiskers an’ bein’ so far off. That’s what comes o’ losin’ 
Billy Boy. He allers would make me shave.”’ Aloud he 
said: “Yep, I seen ’em. Hassyampa’s dead—blood 
poison. Know him?”’ 

*“A little. But how about Toyiabe?”’ 

“Same ol’ wuthless character. He’s fair to middlin’.” 

“He'll be comin’ back to Cinnibar for another pardner, 
won’t he?” 

“T reckon he will, neighbor. 
pardner.”’ 

“Say, if you meet up with Toyiabe, will you tell him 
somethin’ for me?”’ 

“Sure shot. What’ll it be?” 

“Tell him Billy Boy’d like to see him.” 

Toyiabe’s heart leaped with a joy that was almost pain. 
“T mos’ certainly will do that, neighbor,’ he shouted, 
after a brief pause of astonishment. ‘‘Drat the luck!” he 
added to himself. ‘If it wasn’t so blamed embarrassin’ to 


A feller’s got to have a 
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have to meet a friend in the calaboose I reck 
I’d climb up an’ kiss that feller. I guess I'd }y 
ter not let on who I am.” So, in order to ele 
the conversation without appearing discour! 
ous, he yelled: ; 

“So long, neighbor. I’m right thirsty ¢ 
headed for water.”’ | 

“T never knew this country to have suchah 
fall,’ the other answered. “Here it is the fj 
of October an’ you’d think it was July.” — 

“Tt’s right nippy layin’ out nights.” 

“T bet it is. But it’s great to lay out n 
when it’s nippy. When you wake up abo 
o’clock in the mornin’ an’ the fire’s abo 
an’ you crawl out cussin’ an’ put more gs; 
the coals—eh, pardner, pretty fine, eh?” 

“T see you been there,” Toyiabe sh 
back, and turned the corner into Silver A 
where he promptly forgot the man at 
window in his amazement at the growth ¢ 
town. Where once they had sold water 
barrel and only a millionaire could afford 
bath, they now had a public watering tro 
front of the Blue Bird, while across the toy 
blocks distant, the cupola of the new court 
towered above office buildings and a 
fronted frame shanty. 

“T knew she was comin’ right along y 
see that big new jail an’ the feller lookin’ 
winder,’ Toyiabe soliloquized, ‘but 
swindled if I looked for anything like this. 7 
sir, Cinnibar’s shore a hummer.” , 

His burros broke into a trot, braying Wi 
pleasurable anticipation as they smelle 
water in the Blue Bird trough. Toyiabe fol 
stiffly and drank from the faucet at one end 
the trough; then, straightening up, meditative 
he wiped the glistening drops from his long 
beard and gazed upon the entrance to the] 
Bird. From within came the notes of aj 
hard-driven and sadly in need of tuning. Aj 
with a nasal tenor was singing a syncopat 
melody descriptive of the charms of 
doll; above the lilting chorus Toyiabe de 
the incessant ring of cash registers, the a 
pool balls and the falsetto laughter of 
Bird siren. 

He had planned to make a characteris! 
trance to the Blue Bird and invite all hai 
step up and name their poison; yet now that he stoc 
outside the door the place had no attraction for him, — 

“That feller in the jail winder has plumb spoiled 
home-comin’,’”’ he murmured. “That noise is too d 
noisy forme. Crack along, jacks, an’ we'll hive up 
where an’ scoff.” 

In the rear of the office of the Cinnibar Exposi 
found an inclosed lot, into which he drove his b 
unpacked. Then he went uptown, purchased half a 
of rolled barley, with which he fed the famished 
beasts, and, this primal duty performed, sought a 
neighboring restaurant and dined himself. At abot 
past seven he dropped in on Dan Briscoe. 

The editor blessed the returned prodigal, for news ¥ 
searce that night and Hassyampa Jim and Toyiabe 1 
were each worth a column—the former because h 
died, and the latter because he had once owned 
interest in a now famous mine and had helped put Ci 
on the map. ; 

“You'll write up a nice piece about Hassyam 
print it on the front page, won’t you, Dan?” 
pleaded. 

“Naturally,’’ Dan Briscoe answered. ‘‘ What ar 
plans, Toyiabe?”’ 

“T dunno, Dan. I reckoned, if it was convenien 
might manage to keep me in spendin’ money for a yé 
the balance of that ol’ loan a 

“You shall have the entire amount, principal and m 
est, to-morrow morning, Toyiabe. I’d have sent it K 
ago had I known your post-office address.” 

“Thanks, Dan, but I don’t charge my friends no inten 
on an accommodation loan. You just let me have the] 
cipal, if it’s convenient, an’ I’ll be happy. Speakin’ 
plans, however, I reckon I’ll just be quietlike an’ set arou 
with people a while. If I could get some kind of a je 
in Cinnibar I’d try to behave myself like a pet fay 
a man passes the sixty mark, Dan, he gets kinder 
you know.”’ 

“What kind of a job would you like, Toyiabe?’ 

“Oh, I dunno, Dan. Somethin’ dignified—tim 
in a mine or a soft political snap. I’m not partic 

Dan Briscoe’s face lighted with a brilliant inspt 
“Toyiabe,” he cried, “‘how would you like to be sk 
Cinnibar County?” 

“Would a cat eat liver?” 

“Then,” Dan Briscoe declared, “‘I’ll try to 
office for you. We elected Pat Cadogan last Nové 
but he died a week ago, and the County Commissionel 
to-night to appoint his successor for the unexpire 
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sare five commissioners, four of whom are deadlocked 
qwo candidates, with the fifth and deciding vote on 
nee. There isn’t a man in Cinnibar County that isn’t 
riend, and if I go up there right away and spring your 
‘as a compromise candidate m 

seized his hat and rushed out, leaving Toyiabe alone 
sanctum, where the old man spent the succeeding 
ours reading old copies of the Expositor. Shortly 
sen o’clock Dan Briscoe came whooping in. 

‘ell, I put you over, Toyiabe,” he announced; “and 
ike the oath of office to-morrow afternoon.” 
ow—how did you do it?”’ Toyiabe sputtered. 

1, I’m something of a political boss, Toyiabe, and it 
t do a'man in Cinnibar County politics any good 
re the Expositor knocking him. You got three out 
five votes.” 

jabe, surprised and delighted, attempted to express 
atitude, but Dan Briscoe shouldered him good- 
ly out of his den. “One good turn deserves 
x, Toyiabe,” he declared. “Shut up and get out of 
‘have work to do.” 

Toyiabe went out in the lot and leaned across the 
fa burro and smoked and meditated, and resolved 
Je down now and prove himself worthy of the con- 
» reposed in him by the great commonwealth of 
yar. As he spread his tarpaulin in the sand and rolled 
f up in his blankets he rejoiced that he had been the 
nt of this honor at the hands of the people on the eve 
reunion with Billy Boy. 
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IABE did not formally take over the office of sheriff 
next day, for what with the acquisition of a shave, 
tut, a bath, store clothes and congratulations with- 
mber, the day was almost gone before he had filed 
ids and taken the oath of office. He merely had time 
‘ief visit to the jail with Dan Briscoe, who introduced 
his deputies, jailers and other attachés of the office: 
n he reported for duty next morning, however, it 
aracteristic of him to do so before sunrise, for Toyi- 
1 been rising at the first streak of dawn for the greater 
1 of his life, and he had not been in polities suffi- 
long to have acquired the ten-till-four habit. Early 
‘as, however, the chief deputy was there before him. 


E directors of the company held a 
eeting to devise some way of checking 
e ruinous losses. Only two of the ten 
s had shown any profit for a year. The executives 
larreling among themselves and unloading responsi- 


at we need,” said one of the big stockholders, “‘is 
who has enough brute force to lash these fellows 
e. This business needs a brute to run it.” 

went out and tried to find a brute of the right 

but they could not locate one. Little brutes at 
ve to ten thousand dollars a year were plentiful; 
g brute, who could pull down ten times that salary, 
available. So the directors held another meeting. 
's go to the other extreme,”’ somebody suggested, 
2t a diplomat and organizer.” 

went out again-and hunted all up and down the 
of business, and presently they found a man who 
good to them. He was about the smoothest propo- 
isight—a gentleman; a strategist; a man with a 
hy pretty much his own. He was the head of 
r business, which he had built up by thoroughly 
methods, and to get him required a very tempting 
fe wanted something like a million dollars in stock 
Wary of a hundred thousand dollars a year. 
lirectors held several meetings before they came 
0 this stupendous proposal. Some of them still 
the brute idea; but finally they signed an agree- 
th the diplomat. And they called him Chairman 
oard. 
ompany already had a president, who possessed 
utocratic powers; but he was not what men call 
dizer. He was pretty strong as a manufacturer, 
k in the art of manipulating men. The company 
him as the manufacturing head, but the Chairman 
oard stepped in above him; in fact, the chairman 
fe blanche to go ahead and introduce his own 
hy of handling the organization. 
rst thing the chairman did was to wire invitations 
twenty-odd executives throughout the country to 
mer with him in New York. At this dinner he 
his new policy. 
mpany,” he said, “is going to abolish its mili- 
of government and adopt a broader scheme of 
ntlemen, you are going to govern yourselves.” 
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“Hello,” Toyiabe greeted him, ‘I didn’t know you slept 
at the jail.” 

“TI do not,” the other replied, “but I had to get down 
early this morning. I’ve got to take Washoe William 
down to the state penitentiary at Carson City to be hung, 
and the train leaves at eight-thirty. That is,” he added, 
wondering what Toyiabe’s early arrival might portend, 
“unless you figure on taking him down yourself.” 

“T hadn’t heard about him,’’ Toyiabe replied, “an’ I 
guess, if he’s goin’ to be hung, I don’t care to have anything 
to do with him. Ridin’ from Cinnibar to Carson City with 
a condemned man is a duty I ain’t anxious to perform, son. 
Two days in such gloomy society would give me the 
fidgits, so you’d better ’tend to it. But before you light 
out, tell me who’s that feller in the second-story cell in the 
wing facin’ out on Big Smoky.” 

“You mean the fellow that stands at the window all 
the time?” 

“T reckon that’s the correct description.” 

“That’s Washoe William. From daylight to dark he’s 
at that window, and sometimes when it’s dark the other 
prisoners tell me they can hear him tussling with the bars. 
Then when he’s all worn out he cries like a kid until he 
fallsasleep. He’s the fellow that killed the county assessor.” 

“T want to see this Washoe William,” Toyiabe replied, 
“so I’d be obliged, son, if you was to lead me to his cell 
an’ give me the key to it. I want to have a little private 
talk with him.” ; 

“Certainly,”’ the deputy replied, and two minutes later 
Toyiabe found himself inserting the big steel key in the 
door of Washoe William’s cell. As he stepped inside he 
saw that the prisoner was in his old place at the window, 
his face pressed against the bars the while his yearning 
gaze wandered out over Big Smoky. For it was sunrise on 
the desert, and the sunrise, like the sunset, decks the 
waste in transient glory. The night shadows still hung in 
the cafions of the distant Painted Hills, but the oxide 
crests were aflame with the day that as yet was scarcely 
born. From Cinnibar across Big Smoky a white ribbon of 
trail wound into the eastern horizon, and down this trail 
the dawn light was sweeping like the herald of a great 
celestial spectacle. Through the open window filtered a 
breath of air, and it had in it the tang of early fall and the 
fragrant odor of sage. From afar came the cadence of a 


This was the diplomat’s way of putting it. In reality 
his plan of government is a rigid show-me policy, with the 
curse taken off. It is a system of government by com- 
mittees. Under the leadership of the Chairman of the 
Board the company, which manufactures a variety of 
building equipment, has shown amazing growth, until 
to-day its plants number between thirty and forty and 
its ramifications reach round the world. 

Those who do not know the chairman well are sometimes 
inclined to regard him as a figurehead in the company, and 
a man of comparative idleness. Ordinarily he breakfasts 
at nine in his suite at an uptown hotel. Then, if the going 
is not too icy, he takes a horseback ride in Central Park. 
About eleven he may be expected at his office. He goes to 
lunch at one-thirty and is likely to return at three. In the 
evening, if he has no dinner on hand, he is often at the 
theater. And in summer he is away for weeks at a time. 

It is said of the chairman that seldom does he give an 
arbitrary order or trouble himself to discipline an executive. 
He is one of the best-humored and most accessible of men. 
If you have any business at all with him his secretary takes 
you in, and you find him sitting at an empty desk, appar- 
ently with nothing to do. If you linger too long, however, 
he gets up, offers you a glad hand and a winning smile, and 
says to you: “I am sorry that an engagement calls me 
away. Come in any time.” 

Then he goes into the next room, where he has another 
desk and another box of cigars. 

The philosophy of the chairman is that the highest form 
of business management is not sweat, haste and worry, 
but quiet mental effort, devoted to the shrewd chess play 
of men. He believes that a policy of strategy, diplomacy 
and incentive will go ten times as far as military autocracy 
in business. He is neither a manufacturer nor a sales man- 
ager himself; but, without apparent effort, he moves the 
forces that sway a great organization. With true diplo- 
macy he pits man against man—yet keeps them friends. 

Most of the chairman’s human manipulations are 
accomplished through his committee system, of which the 
Executive Committee is the most important. Most of 
the other committees are subsidiary bodies, with investigat- 
ing powers—not executive. The subsidiary committees get 
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coyote complaint, and as Toyiabe locked the cell door 
behind him he saw Washoe William’s big hands reach up 
and grip the bars and shake them, while from his big 
breast escaped a sigh that was half a sob. 

“Mornin’, pardner,’”’ Toyiabe saluted him. “I’m the 
new sheriff, Tom Jennings—Toyiabe Tom, the feller you 
was askin’ about the other night ve 

The prisoner whirled from the window, and in the 
haggard wretch before him Toyiabe recognized the loved 
partner of happier days, and he understood now why they 
called him Washoe William! 

“Billy Boy!” he cried, and rushed forward with out- 
stretched arms. 

“Ol Timer!” Billy Boy replied in a choking voice, and 
then Toyiabe’s arms were round him and the boy was 
sobbing out the agony of his broken heart on the sheriff’s 
shoulder. 

Now when one partner goes to pieces that way it is up 
to the other to keep his head, and in this emergency Toyi- 
abe kept his. He spoke no word, but held Billy Boy to his 
heart and let him weep. And after a long time Billy Boy 
said: 

“Ol Timer, I thought you wasn’t ever goin’ to come 
until too late. They’re goin’ to take me down to Carson 
to-day—and hang me for killin’ a skunk—that wasn’t 
worth—the powder. Yes, Ol’ Timer, they’re goin’ to hang 
yore—Billy-pardner oe 

Toyiabe Tom Jennings’ jaws came together in a queer 
twisted smile. 

“T’m damned if they’re goin’ to,” he retorted. “I got 
two thousand dollars Dan Briscoe paid me yesterday, an’ 
I can borrow a thousand more, now that I’m sheriff, 
an’ we'll fight this thing, Billy Boy. We'll carry it to the 
Supreme Court sis 

“It’s been carried, Ol’ Timer,” Billy Boy answered hope- 
lessly. ‘The high court turned me down day before 
yesterday an’ the judge has ordered ’em to take me to the 
penitentiary. I swing in three weeks.” 

Still again Toyiabe smiled his queer twisted smile. He 
shook his head. They weren’t going to hang his Billy Boy; 
not much, they weren’t. 

“They app’inted me sheriff to fill Pat Cadogan’s unex- 
pired term, Billy Boy,” he said. “Is’pose’’—and the queer 

(Continued on Page 40) 


the facts and report to the Executive Com- 
mittee. This is how the chairman’s scheme 
works out: 

In Denver the company had a fiery manager who, for 
a year, had been in a feud with the company’s manager at 
Omaha. The Denver manager had gone down into Okla- 
homa and made sales, though Oklahoma was in Omaha’s 
territory. Denver argued that, since the buildings into 
which the equipment went were owned in Denver, the sales 
belonged to Denver. Omaha retaliated by going after 
sales in Denver territory. 

One result was duplicated selling expense. At the time 
the chairman took hold the battle was on. 

“Td like to have you take dinner with me in New 
York,”’ he wired each of these men. 

When they reached New York they found quite a little 
banquet on. Dinners have always been a strong point 
with the chairman; but at this particular dinner there 
were several men who had quarrels with one another, and 
at first it looked as though the whole affair would be a 
grouch. It finished, however, with much bonhomie. 

Out of a Manufacturing Committee came a Cost Com- 
mittee, and out of that a Subcommittee on the Cost of 
Selling. Thus the chairman was beginning to get in his fine 
work. The job of the Subcommittee on the Cost of Selling 
was to investigate and report on ways of reducing this 
factor, and to show up each district in comparative state- 
ments. It was the old story of the deadly parallel. The 
manager from Denver and the manager from Omaha were 
both made members. It was up to them to stop fighting 
and get down to tacks. 

Besides, why should men fight and be bad friends when 
they had the opportunity, by being good, of attending the 
delightful dinners of the Chairman of the Board? There 
are seldom any vacant places. The R. S. V. P. gets an 
affirmative by wire, at day rates. 

Since the chairman came into the business the whole 
organization has been strong on dinners and the railroad 
fares have been heavy; but the expense seems to have been 
a productive one. Every dinner and every fare probably 
has hammered down the cost of manufacturing or selling, 
or resulted in some new product or policy. 

If the full history of the various committees could be 
written the record would be one of the most extraordinary 
documents of business. Perhaps most spectacular of all 
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the chapters would be the story of the Cost Committee 
and its subsidiary committees. These have been the chair- 
man’s favorites. The heads of these committees are his 
protégés and are frequently his guests in New York or at 
summer or winter resorts. 

On one occasion he called a general meeting of the 
chairmen of all committees connected with Costs of 
Manufacturing, to be held in Chicago on a midsummer 
day. On arriving in that city the members were taken to 
a chartered yacht, which proceeded to a Northern Michi- 
gan resort, with the chairman himself as host. 

At the business meetings up there in the northern coun- 
try the chairman presented an elaborate comparative 
statement of the costs of loading and unloading the raw 
material and finished products of the company. Every 
plant was shown up in magnified detail. There was an 
astonishing disparity of figures. 

“Gentlemen,” said the chairman, “we shall meet next 
winter in Florida and receive reports as to the reasons 
for this fluctuating scale of loading and unloading costs, 
together with recommendations for 
the reduction of such costs to a com- 
mon leyel.’’ 

The reports were turned in the 
following February at Palm Beach. 
They reflected one of the most ex- 
haustive studies ever made into the 
subject of handling costs. I have it 
on good authority that this study 
resulted in a saving of more than a 
million dollars a year through im- 
proved machinery and standardized 
methods. All the weak spots were 
exposed and contrasted with the 
strong spots—which is typically the 
method of the chairman. Thisscheme 
of things extends, you see, to the men 
themselves. The strong men loom up 
and dwarf the weaker ones, who are 
forced to fight in self-preservation. 

Out of one of the chairman’s dinners 
grew a Subcommittee on Wood Prod- 
ucts and another on Metal Products. 
The company’s output comprises both 
materials. 

Now naturally you would expect a 
Committee on Metal Products to be 
made up wholly of men from the 
metal branches of the industry; but 
the chairman had a different view- 
point on organization. Into the 
Metal Committee he injected some 
wood experts, and into the Wood 
Committee he put some metal ex- 
perts. He went farther, and into 
both committees he put men from 
the accounting department and from 
other branches of the business. 


Mixed Committees 


HE philosophy of this was ex- 

plained to me by the chairman 
himself: 

“Ideas come from all sorts of 
sources. Take a department store, 
for instance. When I was in a strictly 
mercantile business I discovered a 
man in the accounting department 
who for many years had been nur- 
turing a vague idea for a truck- 
routing system down in the packing 
room. In all that time he had never 
even mentioned it to anybody con- 
nected with the packing room, though he had discussed 
the plan with his fellow bookkeepers. They were not 
interested in the packing room and they forgot what he 
said to them about as fast as he said it. But when I 
conceived the idea of a committee system of manage- 
ment I picked that bookkeeper for a member of the 
Packing and Delivery Committee—and it was then that 
his scheme first came to light. 

“Bventually it revolutionized our whole plan of han- 
dling goods in the packing room. If I were running a 
department store to-day I should have a Committee on 
Delivery, and Ishould certainly put somebody onit from the 
accounting department; and I should have a Committee 
on Accounting, and likely as not one of the members would 
be from the delivery department. Then I should have a 
Committee on Women’s and Children’s Goods, and one on 
Men’s and Boys’ Goods; and they would trade members. 

“Take the ordinary business, and you find the men in 
the different branches of it walking round and round in 
their own little circles. Did you ever know a manager of 
toys who took any interest in the millinery? Did you ever 
know the hardware man to go to the manager of women’s 
suits with daily thoughts on dresses? Can you remember 
a manager of shoes who cared anything about books? 
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““Well, let me tell you what happened in our Committee 
on Metal Products. I put on that committee one of our 
auditors—a man who all his life had worked with figures— 
not with metal or wood. But, as it happened, he was just 
far enough removed from both to have an independent 
squint. 

““¢Gentlemen,’ he said one day, ‘we might use very 
economically some sort of composition as a substitute for 
metal in this and that product.’ And he named certain 
rollers, handles, valves, bearings, and so on, things used 
in our equipment of buildings. 

“The metal experts on the committee scoffed and said 
the thing was quite impossible. But it was not! We 
proceeded to develop such a composition on the order of 
the Executive Committee, which, you see, got the report 
of the Committee on Metal Products. And we lowered 
the cost of our product materially and sacrificed nothing 
in quality.” 

Another committee, or in reality a subcommittee of the 
executive body, is the Committee on Inventions. 


Formerly each of the company’s factories had done its 
inventing independently. A mechanic in the St. Louis 
plant might have an idea of value to the Buffalo plant, but 
of no particular value to his own factory in St. Louis. He 
might even develop a machine or an appliance, and then, 
finding that it roused no interest, drop it. This sort of 
thing happened repeatedly. 

When the Committee on Inventions was formed each 
factory head became a member of it. This committee 
meets periodically, commonly in New York, with one of 
the famous dinners of the chairman to inaugurate its 
sessions. Next day, at the business session in the general 
offices of the company, each committeeman reports on the 
various inventions of his particular plant—the records of 
such inventions having been preserved in detail through a 
system that includes foremen and superintendents and 
provides rewards. 

This scheme of inventions works both ways—from the 
mechanics up to the Executive Committee, and from the 
Executive Committee down to the mechanics. The com- 
pany once had a technical problem that involved the 
hardening of a fireproofing material in such a way as to 
avoid brittleness. The Committee on Inventions put the 
proposition up to each member, and each member in turn 
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put it up to the men in his own plant. From the comps 
plant in Texas came a suggestion that resulted 
solution—a mere matter of changing the temperature un 
compression. ) 

It is the chairman’s scheme to make the New 
headquarters a clearing house for the brains of the 
organization; and his job is to manage the clearing h 
The actual brainwork of manufacturing and selling 
be done by the men down the line. He sits in his 
and pulls the strings that operate his kings, queens, 
ops, knights and pawns. 

At one of the banquets the chairman announce 
formation of a Location Committee, to investig 
matter of existing and possible factory sites, and to 
on the removal or abandonment of some of the 
Five factory heads were named for this committee 
up rose one of them, somewhat antagonistic to the ch 
man, who was then new in power. ; 

“This committee may be very nice for the company 
he said; “‘but if we work honestly some of the five e¢ 
mitteemen may have to recommer 
the abandonment of their own plar 

“When I was a boy,” replie 
chairman, ‘‘I worked in a stock? 
I was one of five stock boys, and 0 
principal difficulty lay in keey 
busy and fooling the boss. Ther 
just about work enough for thr 
boys; but the head boy, with de 
ingenuity, kept the younger bo 
the scoot—moving goods bae 
forth, repiling them and dupli 
motions. He was afraid to ru 
stock room on an efficiency ple 
his own job, being the highest 
be imperiled. He kept on inve 
ways to create work until th 
hired a sixth boy.” 


The Dream Bunch 


“TNHIS company isn’t built o1 

principle. Themen who work 
economies are not the ones wl 
lose their jobs. We need then 
the extension of the business 
freeze out the others.” 

The Location Committee, aic 
half a dozen subcommittees, 
very extensive reports; and are 
ing of the plants reduced the r 
from ten to seven. It traf 
that one of the members of the 
tion Committee did actually 
mend the abolishment of the 
of which he had been the heat 
stead of suffering from it, 
taken to New York and made am 
ber of the general staff, and aftery 
was put in charge of the develo) 
of a new group of factories. 

I saw some of the reports 
Location Committee. Many 0 
comprised exhaustive studies 
material and transportation, | 
these subjects being handlec 
subcommittee. One report 
summary of rental conditioi 
showed, among other things, 
having operative headqua 
certain city the office rental coule 
reduced a dollar and a half a 
foot. Another report shovy 
four hundred clerks could be di 

The moral effect of the work of the Location Corn 
was very great. It showed the organization the use 
of opposing investigation, and demonstrated that th 
who helped it along would have more consideration from 
company than those who tried to conceal things. 
minor workers who had to be let out temporarily wer 
ward reémployed on the strength of the help they g 
Location Committee. The chairman made it clear that 
would stand by all men who furthered the interests 0!) 
company. That is one secret of his strength. 

One of the most interesting of the investigating 
is the Future Business Committee. They call 
Dream Bunch. ; 

“What will this company be doing five, ten, 
years from now?” the chairman asks. 

The Dream Bunch journeys into the future and 
him. Tendencies are analyzed, future statistics 
and opportunities dissected. This has led to the 
ment of factory facilities, raw material and fuel. 

This committee, too, has a policy of scrutinizing 
thing produced by the Committee on Inventio 
looking at it in the light of the future. Now and th 
invention suggests a new product and helps the ¢ 
(Continued on Page 49) 
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is the expert on 


1e of George’s 
gray and some 
original faded 

It is hard to 
hich is which; 
is not much of 


is the ex- 
atendent of the 
ank Public { | 
s,the authorof | | 
[privately pub- | 
books, a peram- 
g compendium 
less facts, and 
‘bal historian of 


ry, which over- [Bt 
the Mississippi i : i reuse | 
‘running like a i ee 


links which 
and clink, can 
ut to the doubt- 
inger the glories 
Middle West 


stic or pessimistic overnight; or,turning to the graves, 


ind the dead. 

is true that there is more about Bodbank under 
d George Henry Gunn’s thin gray and pale yellow 
an in any dome on which Marcellus Fassett, who 
.e Twentieth Century Barber Shop, has ever put 
ib and shears. 

yne in the whole growing population of Bodbank, 
1, knows why the Back Room Club of canny old 
ikers has allowed the undersized, pathetic peda- 
with his square-toed shoes, pedantic style, and 
8, well-considered choice of words, to claim a 
ship in the lore of women or establish himself as 
or Emeritus of Love. 

s P. Holland, ancient human dumpling and pro- 
of the Phcenix Hotel, says: 

sane witness would testify that there is anything 
xeorge H. touching on or appertaining to Cupid. 
1 a while Fate makes, among them brigades of 
ms, one real bachelor, who is so naturally a bachelor 
is not able to tell how he does it himself. N obody 
1ow Gunn knows about what he knows. Anyone 
© expect that an expert in love has learned his 
ngaged in research, investigated the inner machin- 
wed the ground, taken surveys and measurements, 
d some laboratory experiments. But I’ll bet my 
ar that George Henry G. never sent a valentine or 
2d a hair ribbon, played post office or hired a run- 
't the livery stable, hid a photograph or plucked 
cut a dime ring or allowed a woman to say ‘It’s 
thout correcting her. You’d no more expect to find 
olmaster in love than a reformer in office.” 
vening the wind was blowing the shutters on the 
‘nix Hotel, and even the warm air within the Back 
breathed by the little group of First Citizens 
of snow. 

t breeze sounds like getting out of a hot tubinacold 
m,’’said Doctor Reeve with ashudder of affectation. 
took off his glasses; he never used his eyes and 
ogether. Furthermore, he always played with the 
cord when he talked, which made all his con- 
n carry the atmosphere of the rostrum. He cast 
ional glance at the little group to be sure they 
> trusted with a confidential matter, then cleared 
_ one about to begin a travelogue. 


actuate with a thin, pale finger the genealogy of the 
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Lecturers succeed according to their beards—not to 
have a Vandyke is to argue one’s self unknown; but Gunn, 
having no Vandyke, did the best he could. In the most 
informal conversations he talked as though he not only had 
a Vandyke but held a pointer as well. If he said “Good 
morning” the person addressed received the idea that a 
picture was about to be thrown on a screen. 

Now, however, Gunn asserted something extraordinary; 
with a voice modulated so that notice was served that the 
matter was to be between friends. He said: 

“Never do I hear a cold wind like that without wonder- 
ing why she did it.” 

“TI did not catch the name,” said Dame, the Illinois 
Apple King, letting the ashes from a Bodbank Guards 
Cigar fall down his waistcoat. He knew very well he had 
heard every word, but he desired to render first aid to a 
narrative. 

“Victoria Rae,’’ said Gunn. 

“She has changed it?” 

“Alas,some years ago!” theschoolmaster said witha sigh. 

He went on: 


At the A. T. S. Convention in 1893 I read a paper 
entitled The Child, the Preceptor and the Home, which 
attracted favorable notice and led to my induction as 
principal of the Bodbank High School. In that office 
I first learned something of Victoria Rae, who was then 
in the bloom—I choose the word carefully—in the bloom 
of sixteen. s 

Had I been interrogated as to the healthiest child in 
the school I should have named Victoria. Had I been 
asked as to which was endowed with the most active 
mind I should have answered: “Victoria.” And if anyone 
had inquired which girl had the greatest capacity for creat- 
ing mischief I should have’ exhibited the deportment 
record of Victoria. 

She was an unusual young lady, dangerously endowed 
with gifts of beauty and promise; and it was she who dis- 
covered that by turning on a gas jet and putting one’s 
lips over the burner and blowing persistently the illumi- 
nating medium could be driven out of the schoolhouse, the 
pipes filled with human breath, which cannot be ignited, 
and the schoolhouse left in darkness in the late-afternoon 
winter sessions. 

This genius sprang from strange sources. Her maternal 
parent was a plain Southern woman whose husband was 
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said to have left her 
in Nashville, Tennes- 
see, two days after he 
speculated in the awe- 
some experiment of 


marriage. Mrs. Rae 
CAR ie vA had the agency for an 
Was the Girt Akronmanufacturing- 


Whose Initials I 
Carved on the Big 
Beech Tree in 
Babson’s Lott’ 


oculist concern and 
went about ina buggy, 
fitting glasses to farm- 
ers’ wives whose vision 
had been perfect until 
the day Mrs. Rae 
drove into the yard 
and took out her eye- 
test diagrams. 

Poor woman! She 
believed she was doing 
a great service in earn- 
ing a scant living for 
herself and Victoria; 
but when even that 
failed to lighten the 
sickly-brown color of 
her life, she could fall 
back on the glorious 
fact that Victoria did 
not inherit pesky 
moles. 

At sixteen, Victoria 
was a willowy, sinewy 
colt, unconscious of be- 
ing feminine, and fall- 
ing out of apple trees; 
at twenty, without 
attaching much im- 
portance to her posses- 
sion, she had learned 
in front of the mirror, 
or by the reflection of 
herself that she saw in 
the faces of men—even 


bite aN 
TP 


bree of men much older 


thanshe—the feminine 
power she could wield. 

She lived in a one-story cottage on Sanford Street. The 
parlor was in need of new wall paper and had a gloomy 
clock; behind it, through a door that was warped so that 
it would not shut, was the kitchen, where water escaping 
from old plumbing dripped noisily and eternally into an 
iron sink. However, in Bodbank there was no young man 
who had not sat or yearned to sit on those chairs, covered 
with haircloth, the broken ends of which thrust up their 
invisible stings. 

No place in town had so many mosquitoes as Victoria’s 
porch. No gate in the city had so much mud in front of it 
in wet weather—nor so much dust in dry spells. Victoria 
was not considered among Bodbank’s best people, and the 
extra-best young ladies were heard to say that Victoria 
must be taking some unfair advantage of them, such as 
kisses. But, in spite of what was said, more boots were 
taken off by unmarried men at home with the mud or the 
dust of Sanford Street on them than any other kind; and 
more mosquito bites were borne in her name than by the 
memory of Job. 

Weighing the data carefully one came to the conclusion 
that Victoria was a desirable girl. Her figure was entranc- 
ing; but she also had a wholesome, sympathetic mind. 
The brown hair about her ears curled silkily in a way to 
engage one’s fancy; but she also could carry on a con- 
versation with a man of forty and acquit herself prettily. 
She had even, white teeth; but she also had at that time a 
regard for the opinion of the neighbors. She had a laugh 
so rare that it sounded like silver, gold and platinum; but 
she also had a seriousness that made a young man wish he 
had always done differently. She could sing like a bird— 
her greatest accomplishment—but she also could neglect 
her practice and her lessons like a girl who feels that grand 
opera will learn to swallow its chagrin if she never draws 
a fabulous honorarium for vocal effort. 

“It is hard to describe her effect on me,” said Joseph 
Ayer, than whom no other man has so much record of 
flirtations. “I am an old hand, George; but if you ever 
had the hose played in your face in an August scorcher 
when you have had no drink since morning and have been 
running to a fire, you’d understand. It is a kind of 
delightful confusion.” 

Such a person at that time was Victoria Rae. 

The best young ladies were wrong. They are usually 
wrong. Men did not stop to want to kiss Victoria; they 
rushed past that and wanted to marry her. It is an 
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observation I have 
often made, to which 
youthful females pay 
but little attention, 
that kisses are usually 
asked for by those who 
come into the store in- 
tending to spend noth- 
ing. Victoria may have 
given a good-natured 
kiss here and there; but 
it was because she was 
generous and not be- 
cause she was a fool. 

Until one spring eve- 
ning, however, at atime 
when she had been out 
of the high school nearly 
two years, my knowl- 
edge of Victoria was 
the knowledge of long- 
distance hearsay. 

I have lived for a 
good many years alone 
in the second story of 
Mrs. Adams’ house 
across from the spot 
where Enoch Sands was 
murdered. The smoke 
from my old pipe has 
descended into the 
widow’s domain, and 
the accursed odor of 
cauliflower and sweet, 
simmering pickles has 
risen to mine. 

For some time this was a reciprocity of nasal irritation; 
and, at last, after saying many things we did not mean, I 
suggested that I order the carpenters to board up the inside 
stairs and that I build stairs to my rooms on the outside 
of the house. Except for the fact that she covers those 
external steps with tomatoes to ripen in the sunlight and 
to yield so willingly to the surprised foot after dark, 
the arrangement is satisfactory. It gives me a separate 
entrance and prevents my being wakened by the outcries 
the widow loosens when she is in her nightmares. 

It was nearly midnight on that spring evening when I 
heard soft footsteps coming up my stairs. I had been read- 
ing under my lamp and listening to the Hylodes, which you 
know under the name of tree toads, peeping the coming of 
the summer down on the banks of the Mississippi. It was 
startling to have so late a visitor. Not until I opened my 
screen door did I see it was a man, coming into the light 
with a smiling face. 

“Odzods!”’ said I. ‘‘It is Joel Rood!” 

He knocked the volume of Boswell’s Life of Johnson out 
of my hand and squeezed my fingers in his wild young grip. 

Sometimes we pedagogues, who teach only to be hated 
by our beneficiaries, draw the affection of an individual 
scholar here and there. Six years before, Joel had been one 
of them; and after his family moved away from Bodbank, 
and he had gone to college, he wrote me kind and thankful 
letters from time to time. He was the species of man who 
does not soon forget. You shall see. : 

“What are you doing in Bodbank?”’ I asked. “TI under- 
stood you were on railroad construction work near Denver. 
So you came to-night?”’ 

“Old scenes called me back,”’ said he. 

“You must have been viewing the city with pleasure on 
this night of impenetrable darkness,”’ I said ironically. 

“And old faces,” he said. 

I looked at his own. It was a handsome countenance, 
finely molded, but full of vitality and mischief reflecting 
the activity of his mind. He was brown with the outdoor 
life of an engineer; he was stalwart, tall and restless with 
his youth—a fine figure of a lad. ; 

“And young faces,”’ he added. 

“More than one?”’ I asked. 

He laughed and told me that he did not mean more than 
one, and the one was that of Victoria Rae. 

“So you have been up there?”’ 

“The mosquitoes were terrible!’’ he said proudly. 

“Tell me what brought you back to Bodbank?”’ 

He had finished his work in Colorado and was going to 
South America, where railroads were to be built in Brazil. 
In Denver he had met a young Norcross, who had been 
expelled some years before from the Bodbank High School. 
Norcross came to visit him, and in the top tray of his trunk 
was a B. H. S. Annual, which fell open and attracted 
Rood’s attention. 

When he had come to the picture of Victoria Rae he 
asked Norcross for her name. “Great Scott!’’ he had said. 
“She was the girl whose initials I carved on the big beech 
tree in Babson’s lot!’”’ And he had laughed; but.later he 
had gone back to look at the picture. He said the half-tone 
appeared to want to part its lips and speak to him, as 
though it had a message. I often wonder what he would 
have done had he known what that message was to be. 


Sy yi Gee 


A Great Mountain of Dishes Was Crying Out to be Washed and 
Put Away for the Many Thousandth Time 


‘She haunted me,” 
he said. “I am glad I 
came back. She is a 
wonderful woman. 
She was glad to see me. 
I'll be in Bodbank sev- 
eral days, I think.” 

He looked about and 
yawned, and pointed to 
my old lounge. 

‘Let mesleep there,” 
he said. 

At that moment he 
appeared as a healthy 
young animal. Eager 
for love and power, on 
the scent of success, 
brimming over with 
good nature, grateful 
for life, he was filled 
with the strange inspi- 
ration that Victoria 
could pour into a man. 
And he slept like a log. 
The next morning he 
went off with a 
laugh; and though 
he stayed not only 
several days but 
several weeks in Bod- 
bank I did not talk with 
him soon again. 

The leaves came out 
on the trees of our 
streets; and the mud of 
the level, Illinois coun- 


try roads, which lay out the region in huge squares, dried 
with the hotter suns, and to my ears came the tongues of 
the gossips saying that Joel was courting Victoria. 

“He better hurry!’’ said Mrs. Adams to me. “He better 
use the snatch-and-run method. He better be demon- 
strative and impatient. He better let her know he wants 
her. A new broom sweeps clean, but it’s got to sweep when 


it’s new.” 


I looked up the street at Joel and the girl strolling side 
by side—twenty and twenty-five. She had taken off her 
hat and was swinging it by the ribbons; and he hit at the 
maple leaves, which drooped toward their heads, with the 
palm of his brown hand. It was a pretty picture, and I 
often recall it when I am thinking of what has become of 


both of them. 


“No need to hurry,” said I. 
Mrs. Adams leaned over the top rail of the garden fence 


and shook her head. 


“Sometimes older men make stronger cases,” she said. 
“You don’t know anything about love; you’ve never been 


married, same as me. 


The man to worry about when 


you’re thinking of Victoria is that old Spalding.” 


“Angus Spald- 
ing!” I said. 

“Yes, sir—Angus 
Spalding.” 

Everybody in 
Bodbank knew Gus 
Spalding. He grew 
up in Bodbank. He 
had gone away to be 
a commercial tray- 
eler and had sown 
enough wild oats to 
perplex a harvesting 
machine. When he 
had sown all he had 
he came back, with 
arecord in salesman- 
ship that began with 
large machinery 
orders and ended 
with a cake of soap. 
He loafed round and 
strolled round Bod- 
bank. No one knew 
where he got his good 
clothes. _He had a 
weakness for equip- 
ment. He had a 
watch chain with 
a pair of nail scissors 
on one end and a 
patent pencil on the 
other. He carried a 
little comb in his up- 
per waistcoat pocket. 
He had a keyring 
loaded with keys, 
though the only lock 
we believed he ever 
approached was on 


March 27, ig, 


the front door of his boarding house. Hewore elastic band 
to keep hisshirt sleeves up; his suspenders were embroidere¢ 
his shoes were always in the latest extreme style and> 
were always shabby looking and needing polish. Hi 
were made up with flaps to go under the corners 0 
collar; so that once at the railroad station when he y 
making one of his low, courtly bows, it fell off and bou 
round on the platform. 
There was nothing bad about the big and rather pu 
Angus. He talked of his ‘‘days’’—as he called them 
large terms. He loved to speak of the fast-going men 
whom he claimed a past association. He conjured wit} 
names of race-track celebrities and notorious rounde 
though he were conjuring with the names of the gooc¢ 
great; and, what is more, he made an impression. B 
could not any longer afford to be bad. Badness had hb 
him. He admitted the decisive defeat. And he too! 
a neutral position between goodness and badness. 
justified his past, but with his soft and flabby white] 
raised; he told of the wisdom of goodness, and this g 
to project dignity into his future. 
“Yesterday a man saw Spalding in my store and 
him talk about several hundred thousand dollars,” 
Goldman, the Tobacconist, who knows all Bod] 
secrets, can name the women in town who smoke 
rettes—and likes to doit. ‘‘The man wanted to know 
Spalding did for a living. I told him it was a mystery 
sometimes he has as much as seventy-five cents or 
dollars, and a dime and a nickel.” 
The fact was, Spalding scraped along in a mary 
manner. ) 


So well did he succeed that many sane p 
believed him when he said he was a promoter. 
persons hear that a man is a promoter it sounds as th 
he not only is but has been a promoter. No one think 
promoter who has promoted, is promoting and will 
mote nothing. The title is taken at face value, full ¢ 
magic secret affluence. A promoter is thought to be 
whose profits come in larger lumps the longer he is ob 
to wait. Next to saying that you are an inventor itis 
height of wariness to say that you are a promoter. 

In those days Spalding could talk glibly throug 
thick lips about ‘‘schemes.”’ He had “propositions.” 
spoke of “‘construction estimates.’”’ He grouped his | 
he said, according to whether they were “industrials 
“public services.”’ He spoke of “authorized and i 
shares.”’ He said he had “‘a little deal on.’’ Figures 
round on his tongue and fell off in strings of six. Het 
of small fortunes with an air of carelessness. 

His one virtue was that when he was not too lai 
could be entertaining. He had the faculty of m 
commonplace incidents of the humdrum life of the 
amusing and laughable. And without any more sin¢ 
than that with which he deluded himself he could 
toward the weak and the helpless a tender, fatherly 
tude. He could make one think he had borne great 
ing and was a brother with all sufferers. When there 
no sufferers present he would create imaginary sufi 
and tell about them, and pronounce his good-nat 


“I Said I Had Show 
My Good Faith b 
Being Willing to Gi 
Up the Only Wo 
I Had Ever Loved 
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ion over them with an eloquent motion of a hand 
yas never quite dirty and never quite clean. 
‘Vv ctoria he showed his best side: his good nature; 
st waistcoats; his conversion from sin; his new 
is salesmanlike facility of conversation, which made 
unger men seem stiff and expressionless dummies. 
he dropped dazzling showers of suggestions about 
ospects. The money did not attract Victoria; it was 
ness of the personality that could deal with the 
in so large a way. 
e was nothing callow or silly in what he said to her. 
is different from the others. He was either address- 
r entertainingly, with a facile brilliancy, or offering 
‘tribute of wisdom which appeared as coming from a 
yf distinction. He never did any love-making, except 
her that if he had some girl like herself his life would 
much more a credit. He made love circuitously; he 
aveling toward forty years, and he was a fox. One 
ig he gave her a prayer book that he said had be- 
! to his mother! 
ast Joel Rood came to me again, as suddenly and 
xpectedly as on the night he had arrived in Bodbank. 
time it was at noon. 
was white; his strong 
was firm; distress un- 
ble was in his eyes. 
light madeit the more 
Ge 
im going,”’ he said bit- 
} “You'll never see me 
‘bank again. She isthe 
roman I’ve ever loved. 
me your hand. Not a 

Good-by!”’ 
t was many years ago. 


oria Rae married Angus 
og and Bodbank made 
tle comment. 

she had crushed her foot 
have sent her flowers 
‘ked about the shame of 
_ week,” said Goldman, 
dbacconist. ‘‘When a 
‘| ruins her life they are 
ib lot. The worst of it 
» don’t always know she 
me it. There are few 
| beings who can tell a ¥ 
rom a bad cigar, and & 
vho cantellagoodfrom 
iulessman. Isee by the 
that they had a small 
tty wedding, and have 
| Hot Springs for a brief 


‘newly-married couple 
> live in the same little 
‘with Victoria’s mother, 
d sold eyeglasses until 
ve of paralysis had left 
ne-blind and a helpless 
. Every day about 
me Gus made a round 
dbacco stores, the phar- 
and the doorsteps of 
dbank National Bank : 
2 Bodbank Trust Company; he always talked of a 
sition for a big deal,” and of a syndicate with which 
quarreling about terms, and always complained be- 
sodbank had an “‘unprogressive spirit,” so thatit was 
“overcome inertia and get anything buttoned up.’” 
y night he protested about the mosquitoes and the 
front of the Sanford Street cottage. He scratched 
‘les and looked down dismally at the unpolished 
f extreme style, and sometimes told the neighbors 
‘was living in a way that was uncomfortable to him 
a measure humiliating; but that it was necessary 
and Vixie, as he called her, to ‘‘stick there as long 
iid lady lived.” 
st Mrs. Rae stared up with her sightless eyes at the 
of her bedroom; and when Victoria came out of the 
|, where she had been preparing dinner, she knew 
astonishing stillness that something besides blind- 
d now extinguished her mother’s vision. 
or Reeve told me about it. 
en I got there I found Victoria—very pale and 
il—at the bottom of the bed, trying to realize,”’ 
“but Spalding was in the kitchen in front of the 
nis wife had set before him. And he had piled a 
soonful of mashed potatoes on his plate, and filled 
th with it so he could not speak; but he waved his 
| me.” 
leath of Victoria’s mother, however, did not result 
seeking other quarters. I was on the board of 
and the Collector told me late in the season that, 
st time in all its history, the taxes on the Rae 
ad not been paid. 


Hiring of a Servant; 


The Increase in Expenses Prevented the 
Victoria Undertook to Do All the Work 
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“Victoria laughed when I went there about it,” he told 
me. “She tried to laugh. Finally she said it was just an 
oversight. That was a month ago.” 

“Have they been paid?”’ I asked him. 

“No,” he said. 

Gus, however, began to have an interest in the little 
place. He had developed backaches, which on some days 
kept him from “going down town to work.’’ He worked 
during the second summer on a fence round the house and 
lot. Lumber was necessary, and he ordered it from David- 
son’s yard on the Levee. 

A year afterward Victoria paid the bill after a threat of 
an attachment on ker piano. I do not know where she got 
the money. 

She wanted to keep the piano because she wished to 
keep her voice. Her singing was her one pride, which 
would be hard for outside circumstances to humble; and 
though, as Mrs. Adams said, Victoria could do more wash- 
ing and ironing without spoiling her hands, and more 
cooking and scrubbing without spoiling her face, than any 
other woman in Bodbank, she always found time for prac- 
tice. And manya farmer who had not driven into Bodbank 


to attend church for years clucked a horse or drove a motor 
car up to the Second Church to hear her clear soprano. 

“T’ve just driven a well out on my place,” said Bennett 
Evans. “And call me a liar if the water ain’t just as clear 
and sweet as Vic Spalding’s voice!”’ 

“Speaking of her,” said Fassett, the barber, laying down 
the copy of the Sporting Mirror, “I notice she grows better- 
looking all the time and dresses poorer, and Gus grows 
poorer-looking all the time and dresses better.” 

This was true. Gus was able to look well because he 
went down town less and less. 

“He isn’t hard on either clothes or shoes,” Mrs. Adams 
told me. ‘‘Two or three times a week he walks down Gray 
Street toward Main, looking as though he was one of our 
best citizens; but at home he certainly does like to read 
the newspaper in his stocking feet, and put on old things 
and lay round. He dresses up for the folks that don’t care 
how he looks, and then goes home and looks like a last 
year’s bird’s nest when his wife can see, and she is the only 
one who cares. She is crazy to have him look tidy.” 

I reflected that it is possible to tell when a wife is won- 
dering how much of a mistake she made when she was 
married; one of those times is when a certain kind of wife 
goes round telling everybody how happy she is, and what 
a fine fellow her husband has proved to be. She means 
well. Some persons might think she was trying to deceive 
the neighbors. That is not it. She is trying to deceive 
herself. Victoria tried this method. 

I do not see how it could have been successful. She 
must have known that Gus was good for nothing. She had 
been ambitious socially and it must have been displeasing 
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to her to see him fall back into slouchy habits, such as 
chewing a toothpick when her friends came to call. She 
must have noticed that fewer and fewer people came, until 
Gus could count on no one’s dropping in during an evening 
and, therefore, feel safe in taking off his shoes. She must 
have known that her husband was becoming more and 
more a parasite, in spite of the fact that she could boast 
that he was affectionate and patient, and had fine conver- 
sational ideals of life and conduct. 

She had been brought up to abhor the dishonor of debt; 
and during the first few years, when her church singing 
yielded only an inadequate income, and when the almost 
endless patience of the grocer, the plumber, the doctor and 
the butcher was being exhibited in giving Gus credit, 
which he piled up into a mountain of claims, it must have 
been bitter to her to hear Gus talk glibly to a creditor 
about deals that would soon yield him a handsome profit— 
“deals””—which she had learned to know were sickeningly 
unreal. 

I recall that I went to Chicago one winter, and was 
waiting near the station for my train when I saw coming 
toward me Mrs. Emmett, of the Emmett Grocery Supply 
House. At my nod she stopped to talk with me about a 
daughter who was in my care at the school; but as we 
conversed my eyes centered on a necklace she wore—an 
old gold chain, curiously fashioned, to which was attached 
a pendant of lapis lazuli. ; 

There could not have been more than one of those 
examples of the ancient jewelers’ art in all the world. 
And that one example had been brought to Bodbank from 
Tennessee by Mrs. Rae. She 
had given it to Victoria on 
her sixteenth birthday; and 
Victoria had worn it proudly, 
and no doubt had intended to 
keep it forever. 

I knew that Mrs. Emmett 
wore it now because she was 
the wife of Mr. Emmett, and 
because Mr. Emmett was the 
owner of the Emmett Grocery 
and Supply House, and 
because the Emmett Grocery 
a and Supply House was where 
me’ the Spaldings had had “that 
Re / little account.” The chain of 
causes spoke of Victoria’s hu- 
miliation; of credit refused; 
of gossips’ tongues—perhaps 
of lonely tears. 

I wondered what would 
become of a beautiful woman 
driven so desperately. I 
made an unspoken guess. 

“Tam the one, and the only 
one, who sees her eyes red,” 
said Mrs. Adams. ‘And I 
cannot understand how she 
puts on such a brave face for 
the others. I can’t seehowshe 
pretends to like the way Gus 
calls her ‘My little Vixie!’ 
and the way he talks to the 
first one who will listen, and 
before everybody, about 
‘My wonderful dear little 
pal!’ and the way he acts, as 
though he was some tower of strength watching over a 
defenseless, weak and delicate creature. But she puts on 
the brave face just the same. 

“She looks like last year’s styles and seems happy about 
it. She has to blush every time she meets a tradesman on 
the street, but it does not seem to rob her of her beauty 
sleep. She works like a dog to get Gus his meals and to 
wash his clothes; and yet she sings. She has seen all her 
friends shy away; but she talks about her social duties in 
Bodbank. And in spite of everything she grows more 
and more beautiful.” 

It was true. Not only would half of Bodbank have 
voted her the finest character in the city, but a big majority 
would have elected her as our most distinguished-appearing 
and beautiful woman. Her figure had filled out, without 
the loss of any of her vivacity and grace; her eyes had 
grown expressive, without any dimming of their clear 
youth; her mouth was more tender, but it had kept its 
pink flexibility. She had retained the powdery softness of 
her skin and the lights still played in her brown hair. She 
had managed to add to her ability to see clearly life and 
men and things and books, and to be able to talk of them 
so that anyone would be glad to listen to her quiet and 
fascinating comments. 

When at last she had to shoulder the entire burden of 
the childless family she did it in masterly fashion. Her 
voice was in its full development; and with it she went 
out into the world and succeeded in earning something 
more than a Bodbank living. A musical bureau in Chicago 
sent her out on trips with a quartet; and as time passed 

(Continued on Page 61) 
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long train came to a standstill in the 

harbor station at Ostend. Selingman 
with characteristic forcefulness pushed his 
way down the narrow corridor, driving 
before him passengers of less weight and 
pertinacity, until finally he reached the 
platform itself. Norgate, who had fol- 
lowed meekly in his wake, stood listening 
for a moment to the confused streams of 
explanations. He understood well enough 
what had happened, but with Selingman 
at his elbow he assumed an air of non- 
comprehension. 

“Tt is extraordinary!’ Selingman ex- 
claimed. ‘‘Never do I choose this route 
but I am visited with some mishap. You 
hear what has happened?”’ 

“Fellow’s trying to tell me,’’ Norgate 
replied, ‘‘but his Flemish is worse to un- 
derstand than German.” 

“The steamer,’’ Selingman announced, 
“has met with an accident entering the 
harbor. There will be a delay of at least 
six hours, possibly more. Itis most an- 
noying. Myappointmentsin London have 
been fixed for days.” 

“Bad luck!’’ Norgate murmured. 

“You do not seem much distressed.” 

“Why should I be? Ireally came this 
way because I was not sure whether I 
should not stay here for a few days.” 

“That is all very well for you,” Seling- 
man declared as theyfollowed their porters 
into the shed; “but Iam a man of affairs. 
For me it is different. My business goes 
by clockwork. All is regulated by rule, 
with precision and punctuality. Now I 
shall be many hours behind my schedule. 
I shall be compelled to alter my appoint- 
ments—I who pride myself always upon 
altering nothing. But behold, one must 
make the best of things! What a sun- 
shine! What asea! We shall meet with- 
out a doubt uponthe Plage. Ihave friends 
here and I must seek them. Aw revoir, 
my young traveling companion. To the 
good fortune!”’ 

They drifted apart, and Norgate, hav- 
ing made arrangements about his luggage, 
strolled through the town and on to the ~ 
promenade. It was early forthe full season 
at Ostend, but the sands were already 
crowded with an immense throng of chil- 
dren and holiday-makers. The hotels were 
all open, and streams of people were pass- 
ing backward and forward along the 
front. Norgate, who had no wish to meet 
acquaintances, passed the first period of 
his enforced wait a little wearily. Hetook 
a taxicab and drove as far as Knocke. 
Here he strolled across the links and threw himself down 
finally among a little wave of sandy hillocks close to 
the sea. 

The silence and some remains of the sleepiness of the 
previous night soon began to have their natural effect. 
He closed his eyes and began to doze. When he awoke 
curiously enough it was a familiar voice that first fell upon 
his ears. He turned his head cautiously. Seated not a 
dozen yards away from him was a tall thin man with a bag 
of golf clubs by his side. He was listening with an air of 
engrossed attention to his companion’s impressive remarks. 
Norgate, raising himself upon his elbow, no longer had any 
doubts. The man stretched upon his back on the sand, 
partly hidden from sight by a little grass-grown undulation, 
was his late traveling companion. 

“You do well, my dear Marquis, believe me!” the latter 
exclaimed. ‘‘Property in Belgium is valuable to-day. 
Take my advice and sell. There are so many places where 
one may live, where the climate is better for a man of your 
constitution.” 

“That is all very well,’ his companion replied queru- 
lously, “‘but remember that Belgium after all is my coun- 
try. My chateau and estates came to me by inheritance. 
Notwithstanding the frequent intermarriages of my family 
with the aristocracy of your country, I am still a Belgian.” 

“Ah, but my dear friend,’’ Selingman protested, “you 
are more than a Belgian, more than a man of local national- 
ity. You are a citizen of the world of intelligence. You are 
able to see the truth. The days are coming when small 
states may exist no longer without the all-protecting arm 
of a more powerful country. I say no more than this. 


r “ong t was a babel of voices as the 
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“You Talk All the Time to Mademoiselle t’Americaine. But for Me it is Dull’’ 


The position of Belgium is artificial. Of her own will, or of 
necessity, she must soon become merged in the onward 
flow of mightier nations.” 

“What about Holland then?” 

“Holland too,’’ Selingman continued, “‘ knows the truth. 
She knows very well that the limit of her days as an inde- 
pendent kingdom is almost reached. The power that has 
absorbed the states of Prussia into one mighty empire 
pauses only to take breath. There are many signs fe 

“But my worthy friend,’ the other man interrupted 
irritably, ““you must take into consideration the fact that 
Belgium is in a different position. Our existence as a 
separate kingdom might certainly be threatened by Ger- 
many, but all that has been foreseen. Our neutrality is 
guaranteed. Your country has pledged its honor to main- 
tain it, side by side with France and England. What have 
we to fear then?” 

“You have to fear, Marquis,’ Selingman replied pon- 
derously, “the inevitable laws that direct the progress of 
nations. Treaties solemnly subscribed to in one generation 
become worthless as time passes and conditions change.” 

“But I do not understand you there!” the other man 
exclaimed. ‘‘What you say sounds to me like a reflection 
upon the honor of your country. Do you mean to insinu- 
ate that she would possibly—that she would ever for a 
moment contemplate breaking her pledged and sealed 
word?” 

“My friend,” Selingman pronounced dryly, “the path of 
honor and glory, the onward progress of a mighty, strug- 
gling nation, carrying in its hand culture and civilization, 
might demand even such a sacrifice. Germany recognizes 
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and is profoundlyimbued with the 
of her own ideals, the matchlessnegs of 
own culture. She feels justified ing 
ing herself out wherever she can 
outlet—at any cost, mind—becaus 
end must be good.” 
There was a moment’s silenaa 
the tall man stood up. 
“Tf you came out to find me, my fr 
Selingman, to bring me this warr 
suppose I should consider myself 
debtor. Asa matter of fact I do no! 
have inspired me with nameless m 
ings. Your voice sounds in my ea 
the voice of an ugly fate. Iam, ¢ 
have often reminded me, half Germs 
I have shown my friendship for Ger 
many times. Unlike most of th 
tocracy of my country I look mor 
northward than toward the south. 
tell you frankly that there are 
my Germanism. I will play no mo 
I will walk with you to the clubhot 
“Not all that I have to say,” Selit 
went on, “is yet said. This oppor 
of meeting youis too precious to bey 
Come, as we walk there are certail 
tions I wish to put to you.” 
They passed within a few feet 0: 
Norgate was lying. He closed h 
and held his breath. It was not unt 
figures were almost specks in the di 
that he rose cautiously to his fe 
made his way back to the clubhe 
another angle, gained his taxicab 
served and drove back to Ostend, 


Toward evening Norgate stroll 
one of the cosmopolitan bars at tl 
of the Casino. The first person he 
he handed over his hat to a wa 
Selingman, comfortably settled 1 
cushioned seat with a young lady ai 
side of him. He at once summone 
gate to his table. 

“An apéritif,” he insisted. “Co 
must notrefuseme. Intwo hours w 
and must tear ourselves away fro 
wonderful atmosphere. In atmo 
mesdemoiselles,’’ he added, bowin 
right and to the left, “‘all is inclu 

“Tt is not,’’ Norgate admitted, 
vitation to be disregarded. On th 
hand, I have already an appetite. 

Selingman thundered out an ord 

“Here,” he remarked, “‘we dy 
few brief moments in Bohemia. 
introduce you. You sit down and 
and you are one of us. That yo 
only English counts for nothing. 
moiselle Alice here is American. 
tell us at once, how have you spent this afternoor 
have bathed, perhaps, or walked upon the sands?” 

Norgate was on the point of speaking of his execu! 
Knocke, but was conscious of Selingman’s curiousl} 
gaze. The spirit of duplicity seemed to grow upon 

“T walked for a little way,’”’ he said. ‘‘ Afterwal 
upon the sands and slept. When I found that thes 
was still further delayed I had a bath. That was 
hour ago. I asked a man whom I met on the pro 
where one might dine lightly but well, in traveling 
and he sent me here—and here, for my good fortune, 

“Tt is a pity that monsieur does not speak Frene¢ 
of Selingman’s companions murmured. 

“But, mademoiselle,”’ Norgate protested, 
spoken French all my life. Herr Selingman he 
misunderstood me. It is German of which I am ign 

The young lady, who immediately introduced 
as Mademoiselle Henriette, turned to Selingman. 

““We dine here all together, my friend, is it nots 
begged. “He will not be in the way, and for myse 
triste. You talk all the time to Mademoiselle l’ Amé 
perhaps because she is the friend of some one in wh 
are interested. But for me it is dull. Monsieurl 
shall talk with me, and you may hear all the sect 
Alice has to tell. We,’? she murmured, lookin 
Norgate, “‘will speak of other things, is it not so! ? 

For a moment Selingman hesitated. Norgatt 
have moved on with a little farewell nod, but a 
companions were insistent. 

“Tt shall be a partie carrée,” they how declan 
in unison. 
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‘ou need have no fear,’’ Mademoiselle Henriette con- 
d; “I will talk all the time to monsieur. He shall tell 
is name and we shall be very great friends. I am not 
asted in the things of which they talk, those others. 
all tell me of London, monsieur, and how you live 
” 
yin us by all means,”’ Selingman invited. 
n condition that you dine with me,” Norgate insisted 
‘took up the menu. 
npossible!”’ Selingman declared firmly. 
h, it matters nothing,’’ Mademoiselle Henriette 
‘med, ‘‘so long as we dine.” 
) long,’’ Mademoiselle Alice interposed, “as we have 
rief glimpse of Mr. Selingman, let us make the best 
We see him only because of an accident. I think we 
be very nice to him and persuade him to take us to 
on to-night.” 
ngman’s shake of the head was final. 
ear young ladies,” he said, “it was delightful to find 
ere. I came upon the chance; I admit, but who in 
d would not be here between six and eight? We dine, 
ilk down to the quay, and if you will you shall wave 
tands and wish us bon voyage. But London just nowis 
It is here you may live the life the good Lord sends, 
the sun shines all the time and the sea laps the sands 
great blue lake, and you, mesdemoiselles, can wear 
wonderful costumes and charm all hearts. There is 
_g like that for you in London.” 
»y ate dinner and walked afterward down to the quay. 
‘moiselle Henriette lingered behind with Norgate. 
»t them go on,” she whispered; ‘‘they have much to 
bout. It is but a short distance and your stéamer 
ot start before ten. We can walk slowly and listen to 
usic. You are not in a hurry, monsieur, to depart? 
Stay here is too short already.” 
‘gate’s reply, although gallant enough, was a little 
He was watching Selingman and his companion. 
were talking together with undoubted seriousness. 
ho is Mr. Selingman?” he inquired. “I know him 
as a traveling companion.”’ 
demoiselle Henriette ex- 
1 her hands. She shrugged 
tle shoulders and looked with 
ypen eyes up into her com- 
Y's grave face. 
it who indeed can answer that 
on?’’sheexclaimed. ‘‘ Twice 
been here for flying visits. 
Alice has seen him in Berlin. 
I believe, a very wealthy 
acturer there. He crosses 
0 England. He has money 
‘is always gay.” 
id Mademoiselle Alice?” 
ho knows?” was the some- 
dointless reply. ‘‘She came 
America. She arrived here 
eason with Monsieur le 
mc? 
iat general?’’ Norgateasked. 
Igian?” 
t, no,’”’ his companion cor- 
“ All the world knows that 
S the friend of General le 
chief of the staff in Paris. 
_a very great soldier. He 
eleven months working and 
onth here.’ 
d she is also,’’ Norgate ob- 
‘meditatively, “‘the friend 
*Selingman. Tell me, mad- 
lle, what do you suppose 
wo are talking of now? See 
ose their heads are together. 
think that Herr Selingman 
n Juan.” 
ey speak perhaps of serious 
8,” his companion surmised; 
tho can tell? Besides, is it 
to waste our few moments 
‘ing? You will come back 
md, monsieur?”’ 
fate looked back at the 
ng curve of lights flashing 
the dark waters. 
enever knows,” heanswered. 
at is what Monsieur Seling- 
mself says,”’ she remarked 
‘little sigh. “‘Enjoy your 
to-day, little ones,’ he told 
n he first met us this eve- 
‘One never knows how long 
ays will last.’ So, monsieur, 
it indeed part here?” 
*had all come to a standstill 
angwayofthesteamer. Sel- 
had apparently finished his 
sation with his companion. 
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He hurried Norgate off, and they waved their hands from 
the deck as a few minutes later the steamer glided away. 

“A most delightful interlude,” Selingman declared. “I 
have thoroughly enjoyed these few hours. I trust that 
every time this steamer meets with a little accident it will 
be at this time of the year and when I am on my way to 
England.” 

“You seem to have friends everywhere,” Norgate ob- 
served as he lit a cigar. 

“Young ladies, yes,” Selingman admitted. “It chanced 
that they were both well known to me. But who else?” 

“It is something,’’ Norgate replied, “to find charming 
young ladies in a strange place to dine with one.” 

Selingman smiled broadly. 

“Tf we traveled together often, my young friend,” he 
said, “you would discover that I have friends everywhere. 
If I have nothing else to do I go out and make a friend. 
Then when I revisit that place it loses its coldness. There 
is some one there to welcome me. Look steadily in that 
direction, a few points to the left of the bow. In two hours’ 
time you will see the lights of your country. I have friends 
there, too, who will welcome me. Meantime, I go below 
to sleep. You have a cabin?” 

Norgate shook his head. 

“T shall doze on deck for a little time,” he said. 

“Tt is well for me that it is calm,’”’ Selingman acknowl- 
edged. “I do not love the sea. Shall we part for a little 
time? If we meet not at Dover, then in London, my 
young friend. London is the greatest city in the world, 
but it is the smallest place in Europe. One cannot move in 
the places one knows of without meeting one’s friends.” 

“Until we meet in London then,’”’ Norgate replied as 
he settled himself down in his chair. 


VI 


Nee spent an utterly fruitless morning on the 
day after his arrival in London. After a lengthy but 
entirely unsatisfactory visit to the Foreign Office, he pre- 
sented himself round midday at Scotland Yard. 
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“T should like,” he announced, “to see the chief com- 
missioner of the police.’’ 

The official to whom he addressed his request eyed him 
tolerantly. 

“Have you by any chance an appointment?” he askea. 

“None,” Norgate admitted. “I arrived from the Conti- 
nent only this morning.” 

The policeman shook his head slowly. 

“It is quite impossible, sir,” he said, “to see Sir Philip 
without an appointment. Your best course is to write and 
state your business, and his secretary will then fix a time 
for you to call.” 

“Very much obliged to you, I’m sure,” Norgate replied. 
“However, my business is urgent, and if I can’t see Sir 
Philip Morse kindly allow me to see some one else in 
authority.” 

Norgate took a seat in a barely-furnished waiting room 
and picked up a copy of The Times. In about twenty 
minutes he was told that a Mr. Tyritt would see him, and 
was promptly shown into the presence of that gentleman, 
Mr. Tyritt was a burly and black-bearded gentleman of 
something more than middle age. He glanced down at 
Norgate’s card in a somewhat puzzled manner, and 
motioned him to a seat. 

“What can I do for you, sir?” he inquired. “Sir Philip 
is very much engaged for the next few days, but perhaps 
you can tell me your business.” 

“I have just arrived from Berlin,’ Norgate explained. 
“Would you care to possess a complete list of German spies 
in this country?” 

Mr. Tyritt’s face was not one capable of showing the 
most profound emotion. Nevertheless, he seemed a little 
taken aback. 

“A list of German spies?”’ he repeated. “Dear me, that 
sounds very interesting!’ 

He took up Norgate’s card and glanced at it. The action 
was in its way significant. 

“You probably don’t know who I am,” Norgate con- 
tinued. ‘I have been in the diplomatic service for eight 
years. Until a few days agoI was 
attached to the Embassy in Berlin.” 

Mr. Tyritt was somewhat im- 
pressed by the statement. 

“Have you any objection to tell- 
ing me how you became possessed 
of this information?”’ 

“None whatever,’’ was the 
prompt reply. ‘‘You shall hear 
the whole story.” 

Norgate then told, as briefly as 
possible, of his meeting with Sel- 
ingman, their conversation, and 
the subsequent happenings, includ- 
ing the interview which he had 
overheard on the golf links at 
Knocke. When he had finished 
there was a brief silence. 

“Sounds rather like a page out 
of a novel, doesn’t it, Mr. Nor- 
gate?”’ the police official remarked 
at last. 

“It may,’ Norgate assented 
dryly. “‘Ican’thelp whatitsounds 
like. It happens to be the exact 
truth.” 

“T do not for a moment doubt 
it,” the other declared politely. 
“T believe, indeed, that there are 
a large number of Germans work- 
ing in this country who are con- 
tinually collecting and forwarding 
to Berlin commercial and political 
reports. Speaking on behalf of my 
department, however, Mr. Nor- 
gate,’”’ he went on, “this briefly is 
our position: In the neighborhood 
of our naval bases, our dockyards, 
our military aéroplane sheds, and 
in other directions that I need not 
specify, we keep the most scrupu- 
lous and exacting watch. Weeven, 
as of course you are aware, employ 
decoy spies ourselves who work in 
conjunction with our friends at 
Whitehall. Oursystem is arigorous 
one and our supervision of it un- 
ceasing. But—and this is a big 
‘but,’ Mr. Norgate—in other direc- 
tions, so far as regards the country 
generally, that is to say, we do not 
take the subject of German spies 
“ cs seriously. I may almost say that 


& At ) we have no anxiety concerning 
their capacity for mischief.” 
“Those are the views of your 
department?” Norgate asked. 
“So far as I may be said to rep- 
resent it they are,’ Mr. Tyritt 
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assented. “I will venture to say that there are many 
thousands of letters a year which leave this country, 
addressed to Germany, purporting to contain information 
of the most important nature, which might just as well be 
published in the newspapers. We ought to know, because 
at different times we have opened a good many of them.” 

“Forgive me if I press this point,” Norgate begged. 
“Do you consider that because a vast amount of useless 
information is naturally sent, that fact lessens the danger 
as a whole? If only one letter in a thousand contains vital 
information, isn’t that sufficient to raise the subject to a 
more serious level?”’ 

Mr. Tyritt crossed his legs. His tone still indicated the 
slight tolerance of the man convinced beforehand of the 
soundness of his position. 

“For the last twelve years,”’ he announced—“‘ever since 
I came into office, in fact—this bogey of German spies has 
been costing the nation something like fifty thousand 
pounds a year. It is only lately that we have come to take 
that broader view of the situation which I am endeavoring 
to—to—may I say enunciate? Germans over in this coun- 
try, especially those in comparatively menial positions, such 
as barbers and waiters, are necessary to us industrially. 
So long as they earn their living reputably, conform 
to our laws and pay our taxes, they are welcome here. 
We do not wish to disturb them unnecessarily. We wish 
instead to offer them the full protection of the country in 
which they have chosen to do productive work.” 

“Very interesting,” Norgate remarked. “I have heard 
this point of view before. Once I thought it common 
sense. To-day I think it academic piffle. Even if we leave 
the Germans engaged in the inland towns out of the dis- 
cussion for a moment, do you realize, I wonder, that there 
isn’t any seaport in England that hasn’t its sprinkling of 
Germans engaged in the occupations of which you speak?” 

“And in a general way,” Mr. Tyritt assented, smiling, 
“they are perfectly welcome to write home to their friends 
and relations each week and tell them everything they see 
happening about them, everything they know about us.” 

Norgate rose reluctantly to his feet. 

“T won’t trouble you any longer,’’ he decided. “I pre- 
sume that if I make a few investigations on my own 
account, and bring you absolute proof that any one of 
these people whose names are upon my list is in 
traitorous communication with Germany, you 
will view the matter differently?” 

“Without a doubt,” Mr. Tyritt promised. “Is 
that your list? Will you allow me to glance 
through it?” 

“T brought it here to leave in your hands,” 
Norgate replied, passing it over. “ Your attitude, 
however, seems to render that course useless.” 

Mr. Tyritt adjusted his eyeglasses and glanced 
benevolently at the document. Then a sharp 
ejaculation broke from his lips. As his eyes 
wandered down the paper his first expression of 
incredulity gave way slowly to one of suppressed 
amusement. 

“Why, Mr. Norgate,’”’ he exclaimed as he laid 
it down, ‘‘do you mean seriously to accuse these 
people of being engaged in any sort of league 
against us?”’ 

“‘Most certainly I do,” Norgate answered with 
conviction. 

“But the thing is ridiculous!” Mr. Tyritt de- 
clared. ‘‘There are names here of princes, of 
bankers, of society women, many of them wholly 
and entirely English, some of them household 
names. Youexpect me to believe that these peo- 
ple are all linked together in what amounts toa . 
conspiracy to further the cause of Germany at 
the expense of the country in which they live, to 
which they belong?”’ 

Norgate picked up his hat. 

“T expect you to believe nothing, Mr. Tyritt,” 
he said dryly. “Sorry I troubled you.” 

“Not at all,” Mr. Tyritt protested, the slight 
irritation passing from his manner. ‘‘Such a visit 
as yours is an agreeable break in my routine work. 

I feel as though I might be a character in a great 
modern romance. The names of your amateur 
criminals are still tingling in my memory.” 

Norgate turned back from the door. 

“Remember them if you can, Mr. Tyritt,” he 
advised. ‘You may have cause to some day.” 
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ORGATE sat upon the leather-stuffed fender 

of a fashionable mixed bridge club in the 
neighborhood of Berkeley Square, exchanging = 
greetings with such of the members as were dis- 
posed to find time for social amenities. 

A smartly dressed woman of dark complexion _. 
and slightly foreign appearance, who had just cut ~~ 
out of a rubber, came over and seated herself by 
his side. 

“So you are really back again!” she mur-— 
mured. ‘It scarcely seems possible.” 


“Sounds Rather 
Like a Page 
Out ofa Novel, 
Doesn't it, 

Mr. Norgate?’’ 
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“T am just beginning to realize it myself,” he replied. 
“You haven’t altered, Bertha.”’ 

“My dear man,” she protested, “you did not expect me 
to age ina month, did you? It can scarcely be more than 
that since you left for Berlin. Are you not back again 
sooner than you expected?” 

Norgate nodded. 

“Very much sooner,” he admitted. “I came in for some 
unexpected leave, which I hadn’t the slightest intention of 
spending abroad, so here I am.” 

“Not apparently in love with Berlin,” the lady, whose 
name was Mrs. Paston Benedek, remarked. 

Norgate’s air of complete candor was very well assumed. 

“T shall never be a success as a diplomatist,”” he con- 
fessed. ‘‘When I dislike a place or a person every one 
knows it. I hated Berlin. I hate the thought of going 
back again.”’ 

The woman by his side smiled enigmatically. 

“Perhaps,” she murmured, “you may get an exchange.” 

““Perhaps,’’ Norgate assented. ‘‘ Meanwhile, even the 
one month I have been away from London seems to have 
brought a fresh set of people here. Who is the tall, thin 
young man with the sunburned face? He seems familiar 
somehow, but I can’t place him.” 

‘He is a sailor,” she told him. 
name is.” 

“Friend of yours?” 

She looked at him sideways. 

“Why do you ask?” 

“ Jealousy,’ Norgate sighed, ‘‘makes one observant. 
You were lunching with him in the Carlton Grill. You 
came in with him to the club this afternoon.” 

“Sherlock Holmes!”’ she murmured. “There are other 
men in the club with whom I lunch—even dine.” 

Norgate glanced across the room. Baring was playing 
bridge at a table close at hand, but his attention seemed to 
be abstracted. He looked often toward the corner of the 
room where Mrs. Benedek sat. There was a restlessness 
about his manner scarcely in keeping with the rest of his 
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appearance. 

“One misses a great deal,” Norgate regretted, “through 
being only an occasional visitor here.” 

‘‘Misses what, for instance?” 
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“The privilege of being one of those fortunate few,” 

She laughed at him. Her eyes were full of chall 
She leaned a little closer and whispered in his ear: 

“There is still a vacant place.” 

“For to-night or to-morrow?’’ he asked eagerly. 

“For to-morrow,” she replied. “You may telephon 
3702 Piccadilly—at ten o’clock.” 

He scribbled down the number; then he put his poek 
book away with a sigh. 

“T’m afraid you are treating that poor sailorman badh 
he declared. : 

“Sometimes,” she confided, ‘‘he boresme. Heis $0 / 
much in earnest. Tell me about Berlin and yo 
there.” 

“T didn’t take to Germany,”’ Norgate confessed, 
Germany didn’t take to me. Between oursely 
shouldn’t like another soul in the club to know it—I 
it is very doubtful if I go back there.” 

“That little incident with the Prince,” she murm 
under her breath. > a 

He stiffened at once. 

“But how do you know of it?” 

She bit her lip. For a moment a frown of anno) 
clouded her face. She had said more than she had ini 

“T have correspondents in Berlin,” she explained. 
tell me of everything. I have a friend, in fact, who. 
the restaurant that night.” 

“What a coincidence!” he exclaimed. 

She nodded and smiled at him. 

“Tsn’t it! But that table is up. I promised to 
there. Captain Baring likes me to play at the same 
and Ke is here for such a short time that one tries 
kind. It is indeed kindness,” she added, taking up h 
purse and belongings, “for he plays so badly.” 

She moved toward the table. It happened to be! 
who cut out, and he and Norgate drifted together 
exchanged a few remarks. 

“T met you at Marseilles once,’ Norgate reminde 
“You were with the Mediterranean Squadron, com! 
ing the Leicester, I believe.” 

“Thought I’d seen you somewhere before,” wi 
prompt acknowledgment. ‘“‘You’re in the diplo 
service, aren’t you?”’ 

Norgate admitted the fact and the twe 
settled down to exchange confidences. 
looked round him with some disapprobati 

“T can’t really stick this place,” he as 
“Tf it weren’t for—for some of the peop 
I’d never come inside the doors. It’s a1 
way of spending one’s time. You play, ! 
pose?” 

“Oh, yes, I play,’’ Norgate admitted, 
rather agree with you. How wonderfull} 
Mrs. Benedek is looking, isn’t she?”’ 

Baring withdrew his admiring eyes froi 
vicinity. 

“Prettiest and smartest woman in London, 
declared. 

“By the bye, is she English?” Norgate: 

‘‘A mixture of French, Italian and I 
believe,” Baring replied. “‘Her husband1 
edek, the painter, you know.” 

“T’ve heard of him,’’ Norgate assented. | 
are you doing now?” 

“T’ve had a job up in town for a week 0 
the Admiralty,’’ Baring explained. “W 
examining the plans of a new—— Bu 
wouldn’t be interested in that.” 

“T’m interested in anything naval,” N 
assured him. 

“Tn any case it isn’t my job to talk abo 
Baring continued apologetically. “We’¥ 
got a lot of fresh regulations out. Anyone 
think we were going to war to-morrow.” 

Norgate nodded. 

“T suppose war isn’t such an impossiblee 
he remarked. ‘They all say that the 
are dying to have a go at you fellows.” 

Baring grinned. 

“They wouldn’t have a dog’s chance,” 
clared. ‘That’s the only drawback of hay 
strong a navy—we don’t stand any cha 
getting a fight.” 

“You'll have all you can do to keep up 
ing by the way they talk in Germany,” N 
observed. | 

“Are you just home from there?” 

Norgate nodded. 

“T am at the Embassy in Berlin—or f 
was there,” he replied. “I am just home 
months’ leave.” 

“And that’s your real impression?” 
inquired eagerly. ‘‘You really think tha 
mean to have a go at us?” 

“T think there’ll be a war soon 
gate confessed. ‘‘It may not con 
at sea, but you'll have to do your 

(Continued on Page 57) 
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|\f THE police station there was a dismal wait of half 
an hour, during which none of the prisoners cared 
to speak within the hearing of the one or two detec- 
jy. always present in the room. Sergeant Worril relieved 
(1 by appearing in the doorway and crooking a 
|, imperative forefinger. The three prisoners— 
giner, Arthur and Jane—filed after him into 
ector Ryan’s office. 
‘ie stage seemed to have been set for them. The 
ctor was at his desk against the north wall and 
nographer sat at the end of the desk. Three 
nt chairs were ranged against the east wall and 
er along stood three strange men who seemed 
ously at a loss. 
asolitary chair against the south wall sat Tilly, 
an expression of grim defiance. 
ardner and Arthur were required to stand up 
the three strange men. A plump young 
an with yellow hair was brought in and at once 
ified Gardner, among the other men, as the 
m she had seen in the alley beside Jake Bloom’s 
‘just after midnight the night of the murder. 
spector Ryan questioned her at length as to 
je circumstances—how plainly she had seen 
_ how certain she was of his identity. When 
iad answered all the questions very patly she 
he three strange men were led out; then Worril, 
vage manager, indicated that Gardner and 
ur might sit down. 
‘ou remember your statement to me at the 
, Miss Ingraham?”’ said the inspector pleas- 
, Swinging his swivel-chair so as to face Jane. 
‘es, sir.” 
‘ou told me, you know, that Gardner came in 
enty minutes past eleven and stood in his bed- 
doorway and you stood in your bedroom 
vay across the hall; and you spoke to him and 
im very clearly; and then marked the time by 
4g at your clock.” 
es, sir.” 
Jould you care to change that statement now, 
Ingraham?” 
10, sir.” 
e inspector swung his chair a little. 
liss Anderson, did you see Gardner—this man 
-come into the house that night Bloom was 
waa 
es, sir; it was a quarter past four,” said Tilly defiantly. 
‘ow did you come to see him, Miss Anderson?” 
got up to pull down my windowshade. It was broad 
tht and the light woke me up. I’d had the window 
he shade way up for air when I went to bed. A hired 
lways gets a room a dog wouldn’t sleep in. Mine’s 
e west of the house, where it gets all the afternoon 
ind it’s hot enough in there nights to melt iron; but 
» dog-tired with doin’ all the housework I gotta go to 
arly whether it’s hot or not—and get up, too, at six 
|k or before to start the work. So, as I say, I had my 
ow and shade way up for air; the light woke me up 
got up to pull down the shade. And then I saw Mr. 
1er comin’ down the avenue from the Elevated road. 
w he never did keep any kind of hours; but, it bein’ 
daylight, I looked careful-like to make sure it was 
ind I saw him come into Carlisle Terrace.” 
ow long did you see him, Miss Anderson?” 
ell, I dunno. It might ’a’ been two minutes and it 
’a’ been five. He was quite a piece up the avenue 
‘I seen him first.” 
id you watched him all the time, from when you first 
im until he turned into Carlisle Terrace?” 
2s, sir. I never took my eyes offen him—it bein’ that 
of the night, or the mornin’, when ’most anybody 
think it strange to see ’most anybody comin’ home.” 
hat time was that, Miss Anderson?” 
was a quarter past four by my alarm clock, though 
ock ain’t ever right within five or ten minutes. It’s 
‘thing; but Miss McChesney says it’s good enough.” 
'was broad daylight then?” queried the inspector. 
®s, sir; just as broad daylight as it would be right 
the sun was shinin’.’”’ 
ou could see him very plainly?” 
‘st as plain as I can see you this minute.” 
yw long had you known him?” 
lunno exactly—two or three months—ever sense he 
ito Miss Mc Chesney’s.” 
d you'd seen him every day?” 
s, sir.” 
’re very sure it was nobody else you saw that 
ag? ” 
st as sure as that I’m alive this minute.” 
t’s see—do you do the chamberwork there at Miss 
hesney’s? I mean take care of the sleeping rooms?” 
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“*‘Now, Miss Ingraham, of Course We Want to Give Your Side the Best 
Showing Possible; But We Must Have a Good Photograph of You’’ 


“Yes, sir. I do all the work really, and wrastle up the 
ashes, too, sometimes—in winter when the choreman doesn’t 
come round. Miss McChesney, she pretends to help; but 
she’s more bother than she is good—and Miss Ingraham 
can tell her so if she wants to,” Tilly added sullenly. 

“You take care of Mr. Gardner’s room, then—make the 
bed, and so on?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Do you remember anything in particular about making 
up his bed the morning after the Bloom murder?” 

“Yes, sir; Ido. I remember I didn’t have to make it up 
because it hadn’t been slept in. It was just like I’d left it 
when I made it up the day before.” 

“After you saw Mr. Gardner come into Carlisle Terrace 
that morning, did you hear him come into the house?” 

“Yes, sir, I did. I opened my bedroom door a little to 
listen—bein’ he come in at that hour. I heard him open 
the front door and come up the stairs.”’ 

“Do you know where he went when he came in?” 

“No, sir. I heard his step on the stairs and then I shut 
my door—carefully, so as not to make any noise.” 

“T see. Now, Miss Anderson, did this young lady— 
Miss Ingraham here—ever talk to you about your 
testimony in this case?” 

“Yes, sir; she did—talked to me twice.” 

“What did she say to you, Miss Anderson?”’ 

“She’d heard I said I saw Mr. Gardner come in after 
four o’clock, and she said to me that I was mistaken about 
it, because she knew he came in at twenty minutes past 
eleven. And she said if I swore he came in after four I’d 
just make a donkey of myself, because she’d swear he 
didn’t, and the police would take her word before they 
would mine. She said I was to forget it and keep away 
from the police altogether, and she’d give me twenty- 
five dollars and send me up to Lake Mactawber for a 
two-weeks’ vacation.” 

“That is, she offered you twenty-five dollars if you’d go 
to Lake Mactawber and not tell the police that you’d seen 
Gardner come in after four o’clock?”’ 

‘Ves yeites 

“Did she give you any money?” 

“No, sir. She said I was to get ready to go right away 
and then she’d give me the money.” 

“Provided you didn’t tell the police?” 

“Yes, sir.” 
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“Well, Miss Anderson,” said the inspector very good- 
naturedly, ‘“‘we’re greatly obliged to you, I’m sure. You’ve 
done your duty as a good citizen and you ought to be proud 
of it. If anybody attempts to annoy you on account of 
what you’ve said here let me know immediately. 
I’m sorry we’ve had to keep you so late. I'll detail 
a man to see you home if you wish.” 

“Oh, you needn’t do that!” Tilly replied, highly 
gratified. “I ain’t afraid,” she added, looking at 
Jane with a defiant toss of her head. 

“You needn’t be, I assure you,” said the inspector 
amiably. 

Sergeant Worril accompanied her out of the room. 
The inspector swung his chair a little to face Jane 
and remarked, smiling: 

“If you wish to say anything, Miss Ingraham, 
we'll listen to it.” But Jane shook her head. “Very 
well,”’ said the inspector as good-naturedly as ever. 
“We needn’t detain you any longer this evening. 
Lake Mactawber, I believe, is over in Wisconsin. 
When you go down to the bank in the morning you 
might ask their attorney—if you don’t already 
know—what the penalty is for attempting to bribe 
a state’s witness to leave the state.” 

Jane understood that she was free to go and 
looked round at Gardner in momentary bewilder- 
ment; then turned again to the inspector. 

“May Ispeak to Mr.Gardner alone two minutes?” 

“Not this evening, Miss Ingraham,” the inspector 
replied politely. 

She stood up and Gardner also rose. 

“T’ll take care of Billy,” she said. 

“Yes; thank you, Jane. Good night,” he replied. 

“Good night,’’ she said, and went out. 

She could not remember afterward why she took 
the surface car or how she got to it; but remembered 
riding in it, and that the other passengers seemed 
only half real, as though they might suddenly dis- 
solve before her eyes. It was only as she climbed 
the steps to Number 2 Carlisle Terrace that time 
definitely occurred to her. It must be late, for the 
house was dark except for a light in the lower hall 
that shone through the transom. The door was 
locked and she rang the bell. A moment later a 
hand fumbled at the bolt; the door opened two 
inches—the length of its night chain—and Miss 
McChesney peered pallidly out. 

“Oh, it’s you, Jane,” she exclaimed under her breath 
with relief, and undid the chain. Evidently the landlady 
had been waiting up for her. She had put on a dark, 
flowered wrapper over her nightdress, and looked so tall 
and gaunt and fleshless that Jane could have fancied her 
a ghost haunting the fatal house. 

“They’ve arrested him. They arrested me too. Tilly 
was there,’’ she explained tersely. 

Jane felt an immense anger—so big that it dulled her 
mind. It was an actual physical pain that there was no 
tangible object which she could fall on and beat with 
her fists. She ached to bite something. The huge, callous 
brutality of the long scene she had gone through and her 
own pitiful helplessness against it seemed intolerable. To 
live under it was like trying to live without air. Her 
outraged spirit gasped for breath. é 

Miss McChesney went up to her room with her; and 
Jane explained as well as she could what had happened 
during the evening, with somberly lighted eyes and that 
baffling sense of helpless wrath. The ghostly landlady, 
sitting opposite in her funereal wrapper, leaned angularly 
toward her, sighing, shaking her bony head sadly and erying 
“Oh, dear!” 

After a while—both of them had lost the sense of 
time—the telephone began ringing. 

“T’ll answer it,” said Jane, brightening as she thought 
of Gardner. But it was a strange voice at the wire, 
expressing a wish to talk with Miss Ingraham. “‘Thisis Miss 
Ingraham,” Jane replied. 

“Oh, yes; well, this is the Clarion, Miss Ingraham,” 
replied the voice, with a smug assurance that rasped all 
Jane’s raw nerves. “We have just received the police 
report that Samuel Gardner was taken into custody at the 
Hotel Moulin Rouge this evening, and that you were with 
him. How did you come to be there, Miss Ingraham?” 

“T was there because I wanted to be,’’ Jane retorted; 
“but I haven’t anything to say. I’ll not talk.” 

Wherewith she hung up the receiver, with the only sense 
of satisfaction she had experienced that evening. She 
started away; but the bell rang with impudent persistence; 
so she took the receiver from the hook and stood it on the 
table, breaking the connection. 

“A fresh reporter!” she explained to Miss Mc Chesney, 
still with that tiny sense of satisfaction for having, at 
least, snubbed somebody. 
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For some time longer she and Miss McChesney talked; 
and at length she was mechanically preparing for bed, with 
no inclination to sleep, when the doorbell began ringing. 
She threw on a wrapper, went downstairs and cpened 
the door the length of the chain. Two young men stood 
on the porch. 

““We’re reporters. We want to see’ Miss Ingraham,” 
said one, with assurance. 

‘Miss Ingraham is not to be seen,”’ 
shut the door. 

They rang and pounded until Miss McChesney came 
fluttering fearfully down in her funereal wrapper. Jane 
intercepted her in the dark hall and the two women waited 
there until the reporters gave it up and went away. 

At half-past six the next morning’ Jane herself was 
besieging the dingy door of No. 111 Pike Street. Mrs. 
Wilson’s smile as she opened the door was as power- 
ful as ever; but, in view of Jane’s somberly lighted 
eye, she made no objection when the caller tersely 
announced an intention of taking Billy and Mr. 
Gardner’s belongings. With Billy’s eager help’ she 
packed the trunk and suitcases, which were to be 
called for later. 

There was consolation in the boy—the only con- 
solation in the whole world. Packing the trunk 
made her late to breakfast. Professor Byers and Mrs. 
Wharton had already left the table when she and 
Billy entered the dining room. Miss ‘McChesney 
folded Billy in her lean arms and, looking across his 
curly head at Jane, murmured, “Oh, Jane! Jane!” 
and shook her head with an air so mournful that it 
was like taking leave of one about to be hanged; but 
Miss McChesney was always emotional. © 

Jane bought a morning paper, as usual, at the 
Elevated station, and opened it out on the train. As 
she had expected, there was the account of Gardner’s 
arrest on the front page; but, even as she saw the 
headline, a new shock ran along her nerves. A 
moment later she turned pale and the life seemed to 
leak out of her body. 

In the middle of the page was a two-column cut 
of a young lady’s face. It was not her face at all, but 
the black letters beneath it said: 

“Miss Jane Ingraham, librarian of the. Cereal 
National Bank, the murderer’ s friend, who was with 
him at the time of his arrest.” 

The story said that Gardner had been arrested at 
the Hotel Moulin Rouge the night before. With him 
at the hotel when he was arrested was. Miss Jane 
Ingraham, librarian of the Cereal National Bank, 
who lived at Number 2 Carlisle Terrace. For some 
time the police had been thinking of closing the Hotel 
Moulin Rouge, as its bad character was notorious. 
The police had suspected Gardner from the first, but 
Miss Ingraham had declared that he was in her com- 
pany at the time of the Bloom murder.” 

Skillful work on the part of Inspector Ryan’s 
detectives, however, had unearthed conclusive evi- 
dence that he was not in her company at that time— 
so the story ran. A witness had positively identified 
him as having been in the alley beside Jake Bloom’s 
establishment not more than five minutes after twelve 
on the night of the murder. This witness: had seen 
him run from the alley. Another witness had seen Gardner 
return to his lodgings shortly after four o’clock that night. 
Miss Ingraham herself had attempted to bribe this witness 
to leave the state. 

The police did not charge Miss Ingraham with direct 
complicity in. the murder. They believed Gardner had 
confessed to her sometime between midnight.and morning 
of the fatal night, and that she had attempted to shield 
him from sentimental motives. Whether she would be 
prosecuted for attempting to bribe a state’s witness was 
not yet decided. i oa 

“Interview with Miss Ingraham,’”. said a subhead, 
following the lead. For an interview it was extraordinarily 
faithful, representing her as saying that*she went to the 
Hotel Moulin Rouge with Gardner because she wanted to 
and as absolutely refusing to say more. Next came an 
interview over the telephone with President Byron, of the 
Cereal National Bank, at his country. place near Lake 
Forest. After mentioning that President Byron’s house 
cost five hundred thousand dollars and contained fourteen 
bathrooms, it gave the substance of the interview as 
follows: 

“«T don’t know anything about it! Why do you bother 
me?’ said the millionaire banker testily, and rang off.” 

As Jane, with a pale and rather stony face, entered the 
bank—by the wicket for employees beside the big bronze 
gates that were not yet unlocked—one of the special 
policemen touched his cap to her. ; 

“Young gentlemen from the afternoon papers to see 
you, ma’am,” he said, indicating the marble bench beside 
the entrance on which Gardner had waited for Joe 
Westmark. 

There were three of them, and they sprang up in a body 
when they knew from the policeman’s words that the 
victim was at hand. 


Jane replied, and 


**You Sit Tight Now. 
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Jane braced herself, met them with steady eyes, and 
said, without waiting for a question: 

“‘T was in the parlor of that hotel all the time. I went 
there with Mr. Gardner about half-past eight to wait until 
he found a man I wanted to talk to. I knew nothing at all 
about the place. I went in there because the sign said 
hotel, and it was the only place in that neighborhood I saw 
where I could wait. Mr. Gardner went out immediately 
to find the man. He was gone an hour or two. Then he 
came back with the man; and hardly ten minutes later— 
as the three of us sat in the parlor—the police came in. 
They will tell you they found us in the parlor, if they tell 
the truth. The clerk of the hotel will tell you so.” 

Questions followed: Why had not she said so the night 
before when the morning papers asked her? Who was this 
man she had wanted to see? Then she had been trying to 
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Keep Away From Everybody. 
From Me, All Right’’ 


get evidence in Gardner’s favor? How long had she known 
Gardner? Were they engaged? Had she tried to bribe 
a witness? 

She answered them all, patiently and steadily, as well as 
she could. No more was there a sense of satisfaction in 
snubbing anybody. No more was her mind congested with 
wrath. No more did she yearn to have a tangible object 
on which she could fall with her fists. 

Her main yearning now was to keep from being beaten 
any more. She felt dull with pain—as though a great, 
browsing beast had trampled her down and been hardly 
aware of her struggling body under its feet. Her being 
was full of sore spots from the hoofs. 

“Now, Miss Ingraham, that’s a very convincing story 
you’ve told us,” said one of the reporters cheerfully. “It 
explains everything. Of course we want to give your side 


the best showing possible; but, you see, we must have 


a good photograph of you. That cut in the Clarion this 
morning was a fake. It doesn’t half do you justice.” 

“T haven’t any photograph here,’ she replied humbly. 
“Perhaps Miss McChesney will give you one if you send 


up there. That’s the best I can do.” She would have given 


them her skirt if they had demanded it! 


“‘Gorkin’ pretty. girl!” the reporter commented as the 
“She ought to have thought 


three went into the lobby. 
up this dope last night though.” 

Jane went up to the library, dull and aching, and took 
up her day’s work. She had not dreamed, before reading 
the morning newspaper, that she would ever have to defend 
herself against the implication there raised. It seemed to 
cut the ground from beneath her feet. 

Three-quarters of an hour later President Byron reached 
the bank. Several important matters claimed his atten- 
tion for some time. Then he rang for his secretary and 
said: ‘Ask Mr. Farson to step in here as soon as he can.” 


You'll Hear 
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A few minutes later the wiry little first vice-presi 
came slipping into the room and dropped into a ¢ 
across the table from the president. . 

“‘Have you done anything about Miss Ingraham yet’ 
asked the president, his browless eyes fixed on thes 
president with a kind of challenge. 

“No; I haven’t,” the latter replied; then hesitat 
moment, gave an embarrassed cackle, and added: 
wife has, though—as soon as she read the paper and gg 
the picture!”’ 

Mr. Byron’s brown eyes twinkled, because he knew # 
underneath thick layers of propriety, some sporting 
still lurked in the vice-president’s system, which made} 
a perpetual object of unwarranted suspicion on the part 
his formidable wife. If a business conference kept 
downtown at night Mrs. Farson was pretty sure 
some pretext of telephoning and so assuring hi 
that her spouse was really detained by busines 

“Of course we'll have to fire her,’’ Mr. B 
observed, as though it were a law of Nature the 
mere human power could resist. 

The vice-president looked regretfully over ai 
fireplace and plucked at his pointed, iron-gray bes 

“Fraid so,” he confessed. “It’s a shame ¢ 
Her record here is as straight as a string. She’s¢ 
her work right up to the handle and I suppos 
wants to keep her job.” 

“Fine mess she’s got usinto!” the presidenmal 
with a touch of bitterness. ‘“‘Lying to the polica ce 
ing to bribe a witness, and being arrested witha 
derer at that rotten hotel! Half a dozen chaps 
joshing me about it on the train as I came dowi 
morning. Charley Spear says: ‘Classy lot of y 
females you’re keeping in your bank! If sh 
pretty as her picture I don’t wonder you're willi 
stay on here all summer while your family goes’ 
seashore’ !’’ 

“Yes; that’s the devil of it!”” Mr. Farson adm 
regretfully. “If she was forty-five and humpba 
and freckled, and had a nose like a whetstor 
might take a long chance on giving her another 
But she’s just too good-looking.” Again he 
the embarrassed cackle. ‘‘When my wife saw 
picture she went up in the air. Of course it w 
use telling her the picture was a fake, because 
really better looking than that.” 

“Oh, well, it isn’t only that,’”’ said Mr. B 
scrambling back to safer ground, so to speak. “W 
got three hundred-and-odd people here workin 
us—most of’em young. Weinsist on a certains 
ard of conduct. We tell our young men we'll fir 
at the drop of the hat if they frequent saloc 
horseraces or poolrooms. If we keep a young W 
here who is in that kind of mess we might a 
throw up our hands. Great Scott! What woul 
be saying round the bank?”’ The president le 
fairly startled as he put that question and nervy 
rubbed his hand over his bald head. ‘‘ You m 
well get it off your chest first as last and have 
with it, you know,” he added very significant 

Mr. Farson looked regretfully at the gra 
twisted his beard; then suggested hopefully: 

“Don’t you want to talk to her yourself?” 

At which palpable little ruse the president chuckle 
replied decisively: 

“Not on your life! You don’t get me into that ste\ 
It’s up to you.’ 

In fact, the library was Mr. Farson’s special ide 
particularly under his charge. He had hired Jane 
promoted her. The disagreeable duty ahead undoub 
devolved on him. Both men hated to do it; but 
comprehended the vast body of conventions 
demanded that the bank—symbol of a city’s mora 
cast out a young female who had got herself into a 
that they personally clear themselves from all suspici¢ 
entertaining a sentimental prejudice in her favor. 

It was really out of kindly consideration for Jan 
Mr. Farson went up to the library instead of sendi 
her to come down—which would start all the clerk 
saw her to gossiping afresh. Smiling slightly, and 
jerky little bow as he entered, the vice-president 0 
that she was pale and her dark eyes looked mournit 
was very sorry for her and said so frankly. j 

“Terribly sorry this has happened, Miss Ingra 
terribly sorry! But, of course, you know our rule 
Lord forbid that I should attempt to judge you ora 
else; but the appearances are all against yousm 

“Yes—the appearances!” she said. 

“Of course that’s all we can take into account. 
set ourselves up to censor anybody’s morals. We. 
say: ‘You must avoid certain appearances.’ ] 
you go into a saloon in hopes of reforming the bar 
feeling that to be your duty. We can’t go into the 
we can and do say is: ‘Don’t go into a saloon | 
account.’”’ 

“T didn’t know anything about that hotel, Mr. Fa 
Jane said dully. “I just went into the parlor wh 
Gardner went out to find a man I wanted to see. | 
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parlor alone until he brought the man back; and ten 
ses later the police stepped in and arrested us—there 
» parlor.” 

o doubt—no doubt,” he assented; ‘but the appear- 
, you see—the appearances; and so about your alibi 
his business of bribing the witness. The appearances 
vainst you. As I said before, it is only as an employee 


§: Cereal National Bank that I attempt to judge you 


{deal with you at all—not as a human being.” 


} really liked the little man and knew he was doing a 
greeable duty. 


‘id then the human being can go off and starve, with 
pank’s brand of unfit on her!” she said sadly, and 


71 anybody. You know what it means to me. 


her head. “You can’t get out of it that way, Mr. 
in. It’s a human being you’re going to punish if you 
I’m 


yiwenty-five. I have my own living to earn. What 


shall I stand if I’m discharged from this bank as having 


@ reputation? You’ve seen me here nearly every day 
yyear and a half. You know my work. You don’t 


I’m a bad woman—you know you don’t!” 

: little vice-president was sorely perplexed. That 
of wayward sporting blood surged warmly up. For 
nent he might almost have taken a chance. But 
stood the vast and formidable body of conventions 


hiding that a young female who had got herself into 
is be cast out; there was his wife; there was Byron; 


were the joshing fellows on the train. 
n terribly sorry, Miss Ingraham—terribly sorry,” 
id sincerely; ‘‘but I’ve got to do it. I’ll tell you 
you see, we’ve got to make some kind of statement 
: evening papers. You write out a resignation to 
ffect the first of the month and date it back two 
; and we'll give it out that way—as though you had 
ed before any of this business came up.” 
put the proposition to her hopefully, as a rather 
ne concession. Again she felt the trampling hoofs 
beast on her, and there was no more fight in her. 
vached for a blank sheet of paper and wrote her full 
in a firm hand at the bottom. 
1ere! You fill in the resignation any way you like,’ 
id, handing him the paper. 
iLright; very good. Thank you,” he replied hastily. 
id, Mr. Farson,” she called, an after-thought occur- 
) her as he was leaving, “I’m entitled to one more 
‘vacation, you know. I’ll take it now.’’ 
i, certainly—very well,” he replied cheerfully, happy 
e the execution over with on any terms. That very 
-execution—occurred to him as he left the library, 
ran odd fancy the sheet of paper in his hand seemed 
e blood on it—a final flicker of the untoward sporting 
rity. 
vinute after he shut the door Jane folded her arms on 
‘ble and laid her head on them. She had been as 
»of this secluded room as though she had personally 
ed libraries and books and filing cases. It had been 
of fortress she had fairly won and could hold with 
od right hand. She did not mind crying a little over 
t only a little. Then she went over to the lavatory 
\thed her eyes, with a kind of pity for herself because 
d been so weak. After that she went to work, to set 
juse in order for the unknown successor. 


vith Billy’s Eager Help She Packed the Trunk and Suitcases, to be Called for Later 


\ 


At half-past four she closed the library door behind her 
and walked out of the bank—not to enter it again as an 
employee. She was disgraced, discharged, without means 
of support—pretty completely bankrupt in every respect 
that a prudent young woman ought to value. 

However, when Jane left the bank she was not thinking 
of that at all; because in the last three hours, while she 
worked away mechanically in the library, it had come to 
her that now there would be nothing to claim her time and 
no conventional restraints on her movements. Being 
bankrupt already, she could do as she pleased. Conse- 
quently she could give herself unreservedly to helping 
Gardner. On that ground her brave will began to build anew, 
struggling up from the hoofs that had trampled her all day. 

Leaving the bank, then, she was sad but not broken. 
She had no particular plan, only a blind sort of feeling—a 
mysterious pull in her mind. He had said he 
staked everything on the queen, and he would 
have described his feeling as a hunch that the card 
would not lose. 

There was a very dismal dinner at Number 2 
Carlisle Terrace that evening. Miss McChesney’s 
pale and sympathetic eyes were still red and 
watery, for Jane had at once told her all about 
being discharged and the good landlady supped 
mostly on sighs. Sitting next to Jane at the table, 
globular Mrs. Wharton studiously avoided look- 
ing at her. Professor Byers also avoided looking 
at the disgraced young female. He and Mrs. 
Wharton conversed disjointedly in funereal tones, 
as though a corpse lay between them. 

It occurred to Jane that, like Gardner, she 
would have to move—perhaps over to Pike Street; 
but even that somberly humorous thought rippled 
only the surface of her deep preoccupation with 
Gardner’s case. She did not exactly realize 
why, but that pull in her mind led toward Kittie Hinch. 

After a restless night she set out at nine o’clock in the 
morning. Without exactly seeing a reason, she meant to 
find Hinch. At police headquarters she had to wait the 
better part of an hour before being admitted to see Inspec- 
tor Ryan. He was as amiable as ever—smiling when he 
denied her request for an interview with Gardner and 
shaking his head when she asked permission to send a note 
to him. 

“Sorry, Miss Ingraham,” he said good-naturedly; “but 
we regard you as a dangerous young lady. You certainly 
kept us up in the air for several days.” 

She had rather expected this, but throughout the sleep- 
less night she had made up her mind over and over not 
to be baffled. It had come to her again and again, like 
a revelation from some occult source of knowledge, that 
Gardner could be cleared. She did not protest at all; but 
took a bit of nether lip between her teeth, considering. 

“T want to see that man Hinch—Kittie Hinch, then,” 
she said; ‘‘and I don’t know where to find him. Will you 
give me his address?” 

The inspector admired courage. He even admired Miss 
Ingraham. Her somber composure and dark, steady eyes 
made her look rather tragic and fateful that morning. He 
made an inquiry and gave her the desired address— 
McBane’s Hotel, on Clark Street, near Van Buren. 

Going down Clark 
Street—preoccu- 
pied with the mat- 
ter in hand—Jane 
glanced down an 
intersecting thor- 
oughfare to the 
looming bulk of the 
Cereal Bank Build- 
ing a block west. 
Only twenty-four 
hours before the 
bank had seemed to 
be an integral part 
of her life. Now it 
was as remote as 
though it stood on 
the other side of the 
world. The very 
building looked 
strange. She had 
traveled a long way 
in the restless night. 
Something of that 
occurred to her as 
she crossed the 
intersecting street, 
but only incident- 
ally. 

Shesaw thename 
of the hotel she 
sought wrought in 
a cast-iron scroll 
that supported a 
canopy of colored 
glass. It was far 
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from being a pretentious establishment, and the chubby 
young clerk seemed to be afraid that she might think answer- 
ing the questions of a handsome young woman was some- 
thing of a novelty to him; so he contented himself with 
saying Mr. Hinch was not in and turning his back. 

Jane had no idea, even then, of being baffled, and con- 
sidered—staring down at the tile floor. Two men passed 
her and stepped through a swinging screen at the right. 
A moment later she followed them, pushed open the screen 
a few inches and peered in. She saw a barroom, with the 
two men standing at the farther end of the bar and a 
white-aproned bartender opening a bottle of beer for them. 
Another white-aproned bartender was polishing glasses at 
the nearer end of the bar. He looked quite human. She 
pushed the screen open and walked across to him. 

“Well, he was in here half an hour ago,’ he replied to 
her question with sympathetic regret. ‘But as to where 
he’s gone I'll tell you; you might try Durkin’s Billiard 
Hall. That’s on the next corner—third floor.” 

With a half-polished glass in one motionless hand and a 
towel in the other he stared after her as she walked to the 
door. It struck him, too, that there had been something 
fateful in her somberly composed face and steady eyes. 

Stepping from the elevator at the third floor of the build- 
ing on the next corner, Jane found herself in a very large 
room containing many billiard tables which were covered 
with black palls. There was a cigar stand on her right, but 
nobody attended it. From an angle of the room beyond 
the cigar stand came a clicking of billiard balls and a 
sound of voices. 

She stepped round the cigar stand and saw two men 
lounging in chairs near a pool table. They were smoking 
cigarettes and idly watching the table. Two colored boys 
in white jackets loitered by, also idly watching. 

Standing at the pool table in his shirtsleeves—cue in 
hand, his hat pushed to the back of his head—was Kittie 
Hinch, making practice shots. She had looked on only a 
minute when one of the colored boys saw her and, catching 
the direction of her eyes, touched Kittie Hinch’s arm. 


Ix 


HAT’LL you bet now? What’ll you bet I can’t 
make it—the lemon in that pocket, the seven in 
this?’’ Kittie Hinch challenged, cue in hand. 

The lounging men to whom the challenge was addressed 
only smiled incredulously, and Kittie paused a moment— 
with the proper pride of a master—that they might thor- 
oughly appreciate the difficulty of the shot. He was 
chalking his cue, with masterful deliberation, when one of 
the colored boys pulled his sleeve, with a significant nod 
toward the cigar stand. 

Glancing round, Kittie saw a tall young woman, with 
a composed face under a crown of dark hair, who was 
looking fixedly at him out of brown eyes. She looked 
fateful to him. He put his cue on the table and walked 
over to her doubtfully. 

“T want to see you,” she said gravely. 

It did not occur to either of them that no conventional 
salutations had passed. She led the way partly across the 
room, well out of earshot of the loungers and attendants; 
and they stopped by the corner of a funereally palled billiard 


table. (Continued on Page 52) 
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Civilized Warfare 


HERE can be few illusions left about civilized war- 

fare. Undoubtedly this war has been more destructive 
of human life and happiness than any ever waged by the 
Huns. The devastation in Belgium probably exceeds in 
extent that ever visited on any country in a like length 
of time. In spite of all Hague conventions and London 
conferences for the alleged purpose of ameliorating war’s 
rigors to noncombatants, the sum of ruthless brutality 
perpetrated in Europe since the first of August probably 
matches up pretty well with the best performances of 
Attila and of Alva. 

When unarmed civilians are lined up and shot because 
somebody with whom they may have had no connection 
whatever fired on a man in uniform, to say that it is accord- 
ing to the rules of civilized warfare is no answer to the 
indictment that the act is mere barbarism. A plea of mili- 
tary necessity no more justifies drowning crews and pas- 
sengers of unarmed neutral ships than a plea of personal 
convenience justifies an individual in knifing a man who 
happens to be in his way. 

The notion that war can be civilized is a patent absurd- 
ity. It is a negation of civilization—an appeal backward 
to ruthless brute force. On the whole it shows more 
brutality now than in Attila’s time, because civilized arts 
have vastly increased its scope. Restraints by way of 
protecting noncombatants have been imposed on it; but 
in Europe their effect has been outweighed by steadily 
increasing enlistments, until nearly the whole able-bodied 
male population is now combatant, and so liable to be shot 
in strict accordance with the rules. 

Probably nobody yet grasps the significance of casual- 
ties running into the millions. If they are published in 
Hades—which is the most suitable place for them—Tam- 
erlane must be quite crestfallen as he contrasts them with 
his own amateurish exploits. 

If this war is civilized we prefer the savage sort, as being, 
on the whole, a lesser affliction. 


The Torrens System 


IXTY years ago an Australian worked out a plan for 

registering land titles. By this plan you prove your 
title to a piece of land and receive a certificate of inde- 
feasible ownership. Thereafter, to prove title, there is no 
need of going back of the certificate, and ownership of land 
can be transferred almost as simply and cheaply as owner- 
ship of a share of stock. 

For thirty years or more adoption of the plan in this 
country has been debated, but it has made headway at a 
snail’s pace against the cumbrous, costly and uncertain 
system it would supplant. To a great many people nothing 
else of mundane origin is so sacred as the title to land. We 
still pretty generally hold the notion that if any particle 
of title has once attached to a man, he and his heirs and 
assigns forever must not be stopped from asserting the 
claim, unless they have parted with it by duly attested 
signature. 

The Torrens system is making headway, however, and 
in due time will become general—not only because it is 
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simpler and cheaper but because it is more just than the 
old system, under which a purchaser in good faith may be 
mulcted because the abstracter made a clerical error, or 
his lawyer overlooked one link in a complicated chain 
running back through half a dozen generations. 


An Unpopular Position 


EWSPAPERS on both sides reflect a good deal of 

irritation against the United States. That is inevi- 
table. If two men were rolling over the lawn in a deadly 
embrace, each trying for dear life to gouge out the other’s 
eyes while saving his own, each getting a painful jab here 
and a bite there, the spectacle of a third man sitting on the 
fence and observing the conflict with judicial impartiality 
would inevitably be irritating. 

If the third man were getting all the trade, that would 
not lessen the annoyance. Any act of ours that is an 
advantage to England will be more or less resented in 
Germany, no matter how strictly correct it is. Any benefit 
that Germany derives from us will cause more or less anger 
in England. So far as we do any business at all with 
either, they do derive benefit from us. When we sell wheat 
to Germany and copper to England we are told by both 
that we have no soul above a dollar. Strict neutrality is 
not popular in Europe, but it is very popular here. 


Permanent Expositions 


T IS enough now to admire the beauty and variety of the 

great World Show at San Francisco and of the fine 
smaller one at San Diego. We wish heartily that ten times 
as many people would see them, no matter what the num- 
ber of admissions may be—for we hardly expect the latter 
to equal a tenth of the population of North America. 

The final economics of the huge modern fair presents, 
however, a decidedly debatable question. For strangers to 
the Coast—or, for that matter, for those who are by no 
means strangers to it—the great object of a trip thither 
will be to see the country rather than to see the fairs. The 
latter frankly are simply a means of advertising the coun- 
try. A better subject never engaged the advertiser’s art. 

The question is whether the fair is the best method. At 
Chicago and St. Louis and Paris there was a good deal of 
debate and difference of opinion as to that, when the final 
returns had béen counted up. It may be the same at San 
Francisco; or this latest and greatest enterprise in that 
line may give ground for a rather conclusive answer as to 
whether or not it pays to advertise in that way. 

Meantime sixty-odd million dollars has been spent for 
your delectation. The railroads are making low rates and 
everybody who can afford it ought to take the opportunity. 
Especially those who have not yet seen the trans-Rocky 
country ought to take in one of the greatest of Nature’s 
permanent expositions. 


Meeting an Emergency 


OME figures recently published give a measure of the 

jolt administered to American finance by the war. In 
the panic of 1907, associated banks in fifty-one cities issued 
clearing-house certificates to a maximum of two hundred 
and twenty-seven million dollars—an indication of the 
sudden, extraordinary pressure on them for cash, since 
these certificates were virtually substitutes for real cash. 

Following the declaration of war, associated banks issued 
one hundred and ninety-six million dollars of clearing- 
house certificates—or nearly as much as in 1907; but the 
Vreeland-Aldrich Emergeney Currency Act was then in 
effect, and under it the banks took out three hundred and 
eighty-four million dollars of emergency currency. Com- 
bining that with the clearing-house certificates, we have 
nearly six hundred million dollars, as an indication of the 
sudden pressure for cash. 

The last of the clearing-house certificates were canceled 
before the end of the year, and nearly all the emergency 
currency has now been retired. In short, financially speak- 
ing, we virtually overcame the war jolt in about five 
months, and shall probably have nothing further to worry 
about on that score until the war is over, when the footing 
of the bill may introduce a new phase. 


The Old, Old Story 


AID the newspaper headlines: ‘‘Money bills to be 

rushed through. Congress has only eleven days in 
which to appropriate a billion dollars—or at the rate of 
about ninety million dollars a day!” 

Such has been the pleasant habit of Congress time out 
of mind. There is abundant opportunity down there to 
deliberate and debate on everything else. Congress can 
argue for two months as to whether the duty on boracic 
acid should be a cent a pound or only five-eighths of a cent. 
It can take all day to consider whether a bill for one 
hundred and eighteen dollars for repairing motorcycles 
used by building inspectors in the District of Columbia 
should be allowed. It has time to hear a million words of 
impassioned oratory as to how Mr. Carnegie is spending 


.fact is that, except when some pork is involved, ; 
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his money. But when it comes to considering how 
gress itself shall spend a billion dollars of publie mor 
the matter is tossed off as lightly and expeditiously 
spring poem. 
* It does not answer at all to say that the appropriat 
bills have been duly considered in committee. The 


priating public money is the last thing Congress is : 
ested in. The whole subject simply bores Congress ; 
disposed of in whatever manner will entail the least bothe 


The Cost of Alcohol 


T TIMES in the past we have discovered in R) 
official statistics that deeply imaginative 

which is one of the Slav’s grand characteristics. Ney, 
less, the following statement by the Russian Minis 
Finance, at Paris, as reported by cable, deserves 
sideration: 

“The suppression of the government alcohol mon 
entailed a diminution of four hundred and seventy n 
rubles’”—roughly half as many dollars—“‘in the hb 
of 1914; but the benefits of this suppression are 
felt. Though it was feared the calling of so many r 
the colors would seriously embarrass industry, it has 
found that, thanks to the suppression of the 1 
alcohol, the results of labor are from thirty to fifty p 
higher than before.” : 

Increasing a nation’s productivity from thirty t 
per cent, by turning it from a drunken to a sobe 
would be a stroke of absolutist statesmanship before 
recent democratic efforts for the amelioration of man 
lot would look patchy. It is true, however, that dem« 
statesmanship had much less to ameliorate. 


A Public Timber Business 


NCLE SAM sold about a billion and half boar 
of national forest timber last year, receipts 
timber sales exceeding a million and a quarter d 
From the grazing of a million and a half cattle and 
million and a half sheep on forest reservations mor 
a million dollars was received; and the chief fe 
reports that, after eight years’ experience, stockm 
well satisfied with the grazing conditions. The | 
Service built last year some six hundred miles of roa 
thousand miles of trail, seven hundred miles of 
and three thousand miles of telephone lines. 
Such, in brief, was a year’s result of Government ¢ 
ship of nearly two hundred million acres of forest res 
The cut of mature timber should be increased to 
room for young growth; and to that end the Ser 
working. 
In that Government ownership we believe thoro 
The national forests should be public property for al 
If railroads, telephones and telegraphs were ° 
resources, title to which vested in the Government 
beginning and had never been alienated, we should] 
in Government ownership of them too—but not nece 
in Government operation. 


Running a Government — 


Peas occupies a position subordinate to bt 
and engages, on the whole, a lower order of abili 
character than business does. Go into any communi 
like and you will seldom find men of the best abilii 
character much engaged in politics. The congressm: 
very likely be a lawyer, but hardly ever the leading 
of the district—sometimes one who is a suitor to th 
ing lawyer for advice and influence. Ifitisa city, pr 
the delegation in the state legislature will consist 
of persons whose individual weight in the commu 
small—a decidedly third-chop sort, who sit in the 
rooms of those who really count. d 

There is, of course, a United States senator; but | 
state, without the entanglement of partisan mack 
were to choose two citizens of the highest abilii 
character for a national pantheon, in how many 
would the choice fall on a senator? 

If any big trade, from banking to wholesaling— 
the alphabetical arrangement of the census—shoul 
four hundred delegates to an important nationé 
ference, and the delegates were boiled into a con 
individual, we should expect him to be a solider pe 
ability and character than the composite congres 
one whose opinion on any personal matter a good j} 
human nature would sooner take; one in whom 
judge would sooner repose a personal trust. It is v 
tionable that politics is still a word of suspicit 
disrespect among the people. 

One trouble is the multiplicity of elective office 
believe the short-ballot idea will raise the tone of F 
Another trouble is the constant subjection of govel 
to party spoilsmanship, which makes of many publi 
a mere tail to some politician’s kite, and prevents 
business from offering the same opportunities to 
and character that private business does. d 
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WAS very near seven o’clock and the sun was 
ining hotly through the kitchen window of the 
oop farmhouse when Spence Throop, one-time 
, made his first morning appearance. He was a 
> undersized, dapper young man— 
‘e; good-looking in a smart, perky 
fway, with an air of self-satisfaction 
nost people found irritating. 
t then he seemed irritated himself, 
linked under knitted brows at Mrs. 
7 Kidd, whose bulky, pulpy person, 
y attired in a Mother Hubbard 
yer and checked gingham apron, 
vent over a washtub that was in 
proximity to a table littered with 
shed dishes. He sniffed disapproy- 
it the soapy atmosphere and puffed 
it through closed lips. 
hatfur are you washing?’’. he 
aided querulously. “This hain’t 
lay.” 
3. Kidd wrung out a garment and 
ed it in a wet wad on the table 
she faced him. 
know that,’”’ she replied; “but I 
‘d I’d jist get these yer duds out of 
ty. I don’t want ever’thing piling 
me all to oncet. You get ready and 


one out to the north fence weth 
rails. He said for you to ring the 
you wanted him.” 

ah!” ejaculated Spence in a tone 
leasure. “I aimed for to have him 
round this morning. I’m liable to 
tim, and he’ll be slower’n m’ lasses 
here, even if he hears the bell.” 
»w don’t you fret yourse’f, Spence,” 
he woman reassuringly. “Ever’- 
3 a-going to come out all right. 
maw-’n-law’ll be here ’most any 
now, and Doc Hopkins, he’ll be 
y noon or before. Don’t you fret 
Yf. She'll be all right—you’ll see.” 
ace, who was staring pointedly at a 
‘water on the floor, grunted again. 
hain’t fretting,’ he disclaimed, 
ng. “Lawdy! I wonder how long 
sre’s a-going to last!”’ 

lat’s what we cain’t tell edzackly, buddy,” replied 
“idd, soothingly and smilingly. “But ’tain’t a-going 
ong. Don’t fret. Sleeping sweet, she is.” 

ih’d hope it wouldn’t be long,”’ said Spence. 

went out and performed his ablutions at the bench 
2 door, muttering to himself the while; then he 
ed to the kitchen, where Mrs. Kidd had laid out his 
‘ast on a bare half of the table—a stoneware bowl 
ning fried pork that swam in grease and was almost 
‘ated by its stay in the oven; two eggs, originally 
wd by no means improved by subsequent baking; 
ver of cold corn bread and the sirup pitcher. Spence 
_ at these viands and the frown on his face deepened. 
o’t there no biscuits?”’ he asked. 

nd o’ Goodness!”’ exclaimed Mis’ Hepsy somewhat 
ently. “How do you s’pose I kin take the time for to 
biscuits? No; there hain’t none. Here’s your coffee. 
jurry through and get out of the kitchen.” 

ace laid down his knife and fork to glare at her with 
mpressiveness, but she had turned her ample back 
_and his look seemed to have no power of penetra- 
‘He gulped down his indignation, therefore, and 
/to eat; but his appetite had shrunk to little or 
g before the quality of the food, and he soon pushed 
tir back. He was about to enter the adjoining room 
Mis’ Hepsy checked him with a-peremptory hiss. 
n’t you go in there and wake her!”’ she commanded, 
Zup a warning finger. “‘I want for her to have her 
‘ut; it’ll give her stren’th.”’ 

) time she met Spence’s glare in full face, but without 
ig the least sign of discomposure. Spence began a 
f protest, but the uplifted, finger checked him, and 
% and stalked sullenly to the barn. 


ioisted himself to a seat on a carpenter’s bench that 
st inside the door; and, filling. a. corncob -pipe, he 
i and stared moodily at the chickens which had 
lly followed him to the barn and then, giving him 
a bad job, dispersed. A rooster of resplendent 
, strutting magnificently among his bustling drab 
seemed particularly to invite the young farmer’s 
on. . : 
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““Reckon He Could Know Me, Sally?’ 


“Think you’re some, don’t ye?” he muttered at last, 
biting viciously on the reed stem of his pipe and addressing 
the dignified bird. “The hull thing, hain’t ye? Jist you 
wait till them hens ——” 

He left the sentence unfinished, attracted by the nicker 
of a horse in the stall behind him. He went to a bin and 
filled a half-peck measure with oats. “‘You’re better off 
than whut I am,” he told the animal as he poured the 
ration into the feed box. ‘‘You get something fitten for 
you to eat. Huh! Fat, slammocky ol’ slouch!” 

Leaving the stall he drew a buggy forward and arranged 
a set of harness on top of the grain bin with particular 
care. Then he resumed his seat and his resentful medita- 
tions on his breakfast. A clean kitchen, a clean cloth and 
decent vittles were what he was accustomed to—biscuit, 
hot, light and flaky; eggs, with just the white cooked; 
pork, fried the way pork ought to be fried; taters, too, and 
honey; coffee that didn’t leave a quarter of an inch of 
grounds ona feller’s mustache. Fat, slammocky ol’ slouch! 

The person he had in mind at the moment came into the 
yard with a pan of table scraps in her hand and called 
to the chickens. As they thronged about her she suddenly 
stooped and, with a quickness of motion hardly to be 
expected of a woman of her size, grasped a plump young 
cockerel by the neck and deftly twisted it. Scattering the 
scraps to the rest of the clucking flock, she returned to the 
kitchen. 

Spence formed his own conclusions. 

“Sally’s told her to fix me a chicken for dinner,” he 
soliloquized. “Well, I guess it’s about time somebuddy 
acted like I was on airth!”’ 

He knocked the ashes from his pipe, refilled it and con- 
tinued to smoke, occasionally grumbling to himself... Twice 
he got down from the bench, intending to go to the house, 
but reconsidered and settled down doggedly to wait. 
Nearly an hour elapsed before Mis’ Hepsy came to. the 
kitchen door and called him. 

“Go in and see her,” she said. ‘‘The sleep’s done her 
good and she’s et quite a breakfast.” 4 

Spence entered the bedroom and from the bed a young 
woman stretched out her arms to him with a look of 
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almost doglike adoration. She was a by no means 
uncomely blonde, perhaps a little more fragile in 
appearance than the generality of farmers’ wives; but 
her cheeks were still full and her flaxen hair, newly 
braided and neatly arranged in two tails 
over the propping pillows, had retained 
its girlish gloss; and her smile would 
have,made a far plainer woman beauti- 
ful, as her husband leaned over and 
kissed her. It was not a very fervid 
caress, but there was some relenting in 
it too. 

“How you feeling by this time?” 
asked Spence. 

“Klegant!’’ she answered. “And Mis’ 
Hepsy jist fixed me up the fines’ kine of 
a breakfast—fried chicken and milk 
toast. I just et and et! Seems like I 
hain’t no call to be a-loafing here in bed. 
How did you sleep, honey?” 

“‘T didn’t sleep,’ Spence told her with 
the air of a martyr—‘“‘not to say sleep. 
That cussed bed is plumb full of lumps.” 

“Oh, Spence, darling!’ exclaimed his 
wife in the deepest agitation. “Now 
hain’t that ashame! Whatfur didn’t you 
come and tell me, Spence? Honey, I’m 
a-going to get right up and let Mis’ 
Hepsy shift the beds. I’d jist as lief have 
that spare-room bed as this’n.”’ 

Mrs. Kidd, who had come in a moment 
before, spoke with decision. 

“You hain’t a-going to do nothing of 
the kine,”’ she declared. “Why, the very 
idee!” 

“But Spence 

“Spence kin stand it, I reckon.’ 

“Co’se I wouldn’t want for you to do 
that,” said Spence virtuously. ‘“ Don’t 
you fret about me, Sally. I kin stand 
it—as Mis’ Hepsy tells you.” 

“It’sashame!” protested young Mrs. 
Throop. “Me a-lying here, not turning 
a hand, and my pore feller not getting his 
night’s rest even! Hain’t he the bestest 
husband you ever see, Mis’ Hepsy?”’ 
She fondled the paragon’s hand. 

“T’ve seen worse,’ Mrs. Kidd con- 
ceded not over-enthusiastically as she 
left the room. 

“She don’t know,” said the young wife; “‘but she’s real 
kine, and she cert’n’y kin fix up chicken.” 

“What she gin me wa’n’t fitten to tote to the hawgs,”’ 
observed Spence gloomily. 

Sally started up indignantly. 

“T hain’t a-going for to have this!”’ she exclaimed. 

Spence restrained her and qualified his statement to 
some extent, but his wife was far from reassured; and 
when Mrs. Kidd reappeared she adjured that neglectful 
person to “Take keer of Spence!’”’ On which Mrs. Kidd 
became decidedly insubordinate. 

“T come here for to take keer of you, honey,”’ she said. 
“Spence Throop is big enough”—she was going to add 
“and ugly enough””—‘“‘to take keer of himse’f. Spence,” 
she went on, ‘‘you clear out now. I reckon you’ve been 
here long enough.”’ She looked out the window. “And 
here’s your maw-’n-law.”’ 

Spence hurried out to a wagon that had stopped at the 
gate and assisted a spare and somewhat leathery elderly 
lady to alight, after which he received a large bundle from 
the driver. 

“Well, how’s ever’thing, Spence?”’ asked his mother-in- 
law as she descended. 

“Well,” repliéd Spence, “I’m still alive; but it’s cer- 
t’n’y mighty tough on me the way things is a-going. I'll 
be right glad when Sally’s up and round again.” 

“How’s Sally?”’ demanded his mother-in-law sharply. 
“T hain’t keering how you are. You hain’t changed; I kin 
see that. How’s Sally?” 

“She’s all right,” Spence answered with an offended air. 


” 


The women folks had the house to themselves and Spence 
once more took up his post on the carpenter’s bench and 
smoked and waited, the sense of injury still strong on 
him—not that he blamed Sally, but that He tried 
to think of another suitable term, but reverted to his 
original inspiration—‘“‘ Fat, slammocky ol’ slouch!” And 
now Mrs. Grigg, his mother-in-law! 

There had been a time when he considered Mrs. Grigg 
a right nice lady, considerate of a man’s comfort and 
appreciative of his good qualities; but there had been one or 
two little passages between them of late that had lowered 
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her in his opinion. If he could have heard the conversa- 
tion between Mrs. Kidd and Mrs. Grigg at that moment 
the two would have suffered still more in his estimation. 

““Bo’n weth a silver spoon in his mouth, he were,” said 
Mrs. Kidd. ‘‘I rickerlect, when he was jist a young one, 
ol’ Mis’ Throop thought the sun rose and set in Spence. 
She got it into her haid he was the fines’, smartes’ thing the 
good Lawd ever worked overtime on, putting the finishing 
touches to—and ever’buddy else wanted to slap him. I 
wanted for to slap him this morning.” 

“Tt’s jist the same weth Sally,”’ nodded Sally’s mother. 
“T get so provoked I cain’t skassly keep my mouth shet. 
Watches ever’ bite he eats, as if the vittles might be 
p’isened, she does; and if he don’t fill himse’f to the collar 
bone she wants to put him to bed and dose him weth yarb 
tea. Always stewing for fear he’ll break his back lifting, or 
get overhet, or ketched out in the rain or struck by light- 
ning, or the like; and waits on him hand and foot, she does. 
The most comfortubble chair and the softes’ cushion for 
his haid! And, Hepsy, I’ve seen that gal light his pipe and 
go down cellar for to get him a jug of cider!” 

“Beats all!’”’ commented Mrs. Kidd. ‘“That’s whut 
makes him so, I reckon.” 

Perhaps, on the other hand, if Mrs. Grigg and Mrs. Kidd 
had been afforded an insight into Spence Throop’s present 
emotions they might have given him some credit; for 
Spence was beginning to realize something of the danger 
that confronted his wife—enough to rouse his anxiety, at 
least. He grew more and more nervous as the time went 
on, continually letting his pipe go out and at last hurling 
it into the yard. 

Again and again he went out to the front gate and 
looked anxiously up. and down the road, and, returning, 
raised and twirled the wheels of the buggy to assure him- 
self they were well greased; and he examined the bolts of 
the vehicle with uncommon care. He even gave the horse 
another feed of oats, and finally so far forgot his dignity as 
to saunter to the house and, as casually as possible, ask 
Mrs. Kidd if she didn’t suppose he’d better go after that 
ol’ slow-poke, Doe Hopkins. 

“Sally all right?’’ he inquired. 

Mrs. Kidd told him that Sally was all right and that 
there was no reasonable doubt of the doctor’s arrival before 
long; so there was nothing to do but to return to the barn 
and stay there until the hired man returned with the team 
and the two were called to dinner. 

The meal was a slight improvement on the breakfast; 
but somehow Spence felt no appetite for it, and before it 
was finished the doctor arrived. Spence hurried out to 
meet him and to put up his horse, but Doe, a stout, cheer- 
ful personage, with a ragged, well-grizzled beard, declined 
this attention. 

“We'll just tie her right here, son,” he said. “I’ve got 
to go a piece farther down the road; but we'll have a look 
at Sally first.” 

“‘Hain’t you a-going to stay?”’ 

Doc Hopkins laughed. 

“Don’t be seared, Spence,” he said. “I don’t blame 
you; but you wait till you’ve had half a dozen. I’ll be 
back in plenty of time.” 

ee But eee 

“Treckon you might lead the mare round into the shade,” 
interrupted Doc. “Take the bridle off and give her a wisp 
of hay if you like.”’ And, being rid of the young man, he 

bustled up to the house and disappeared. 

He stayed for what appeared to Spence an interminable 
while, but at last came striding out, smiling reassuringly. 

“‘Couldn’t be better,” he vouchsafed to Spence. “‘Now 
I'll go and see Old Man Brewster and be back before you 
knew it.’ 

He clambered into his buggy and drove off. Spends 
went at once to the house and listened at the kitchen door. 
He heard his wife laugh, and then the mirthful cackle of 
his mother-in-law and Mrs. Kidd’s wheezy cachinnation, 
whereupon he sneaked back to the barn and waited. 

Doe was a thundering time coming, though. What 
could be a-keeping of him? Spence went out to the gate 
again and even walked a short distance down the road; 
but his vague fears drew him back. At last he searched 
for the pipe he had thrown away and, finding it, smoked 
furiously until his tongue smarted with the heat. 

A slow thudding of a horse’s hoofs, the cluck and rattle 
of loose spokes, and here was the doctor again. 

This time, without any questioning, Spence took the 
doctor’s mare into the stable, unharnessed and fed her. 

If Doe Hopkins got away again he would go afoot. 
Spence made up his mind to that. His task accomplished, 
he waited a little; and presently Mrs. Kidd came to the 
door and beckoned to him. 

“You kin go in jist for a minute,” she told him. 

Spence went in and in a minute or two came out again, 
rather pale and with his lip noticeably quivering. Before 
he had reached the barn he heard a loud wailing, followed 
by sharp, agonized cries, at which he turned and ran back; 
but Mrs. Kidd met him and barred his way. 

“°Tain’t nothing, Spence!” she assured him. ‘‘’Tain’t 
nothing at all. You keep out, like a good boy. Lissen 
now! She’s a-getting over it.”’ 


cried Spence, dismayed. 
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“You Cert’n’y Didn’t Hurry Yourse’f,’’ Said His Mother:in«Law 


It seemed so—only low moanings now! The woman 
took his arm and gently but firmly pushed him away. 

“T’ll call you, Spence, if there’s any need ’tall. Honest! 
Don’t you fret; jist chore round—or somethin’. It’s 
better for her.” 

He stared at her stupidly and then went away. 

The afternoon wore on and dusk fell, and Henry, the 
hired man, returned and expeditiously did what was 
needful for the stock and betook himself to a neighbor’s; 
and again and again there had come those cries that made 
Spence shiver and bristled the hair on his head. He pressed 
his palms to his ears to shut out the sound, but through it 
all his straining gaze was fixed immovably on the kitchen 
door. Twice Mrs. Kidd waddled out to tell him that all 
was well, but he only stared at her. 

At last there came a new cry altogether—a cry he had 
never heard before; but he knew at once what it was. 
Shuddering and gulping, he threw himself on the bench, 
his head on his arms; and so Mrs. Kidd found him. 

“Well, Paw Throop!” she said cheerfully, patting him 
on the shoulder. ‘‘Come up to the house and see your 
leetle son.” 


The next morning Spence was himself again to some 
extent. In a way he was disappointed, though he was 
careful to conceal the feeling. This son of his now—Spence 
was hopeful, of course, that time would improve the 
puckery, red-faced little tike; he had been assured that 
all small babies looked like that, but it—he—cert’n’y 
seemed consid’able runty. And, when it came to looks, 
the assertion that it—he—resembled his paw was little 
less than an insult. He had retorted that, in his opinion, 
the infant rather favored Mrs. Grigg, and was disgusted 
when that lady took it as a compliment. 

What filled him with amazement, largely mingled with 
contempt and a certain degree of annoyance, was the way 
the women made over the new arrival. Their ecstasies 
and rhapsodies were to him inexplicable; and the su- 
premely astonishing thing was that Sally, who was a 
woman of sense in many things, seemed to be the worst of 
them all. The gal hadn’t got no eyes or ears or speech for 
nothing—or nobuddy else! 

When, in the course of the morning, he told her of what 
he had suffered the preceding day—the mental anguish he 
had experienced, and such—why, she didn’t skassly pay no 
attention to what he was a-saying. Looking at that—well, 
looking at the baby, and all-took up weth it! 

“Lookat! Lookat!”’ she had cried suddenly and entirely 
malapropos; and when he had turned away, wounded to 
the soul by her lack of sympathy, she never took no notice, 
and her “Lookat! Lookat!” was repeated to her mother, 
as to one who would do every bit as well—better, for the 
foolish old woman at once responded with exclamations of 
delight and astonishment, and idiotic terms of endearment 
addressed to the squirming red lump of littleness that was 
cuddled to Sally’s bosom. 

Another makeshift dinner! All the cooking that was being 
done was for Sally. That was all right, of course; yet, now 
that it was all over and Sally doing well, it did seem—well, 
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it would wear off in a day or two, he supposed, and 
would get straightened out. The wonder woul 
admiration exhaust itself, and babies and men find 
proper level and their proper value in the household sche 
Spence consoled himself with that reflection. 

Meantime, he was glad to be dispatched to toy 
certain articles the necessity for which had been unfo 
seen; and as he drove away from the unsympa' 
environment he became still more himself. His 
rose with a dawning sense of pride in the event, 
entered the drug store with something of a swagge 
Basswick, the druggist, congratulated him quite gen ‘all 
and Doc was barely civil as a rule. 

Several men who ordinarily conducted themsely 
toward Spence with scant politeness now showed the 
friendly disposition and lit the cigars the young man d, 
pensed, with remarks that, though jocular in their na 
showed a spirit of good-fellowship which Spence { 
as agreeable as it was novel. 

He lingered until some obtuse person changed 
conversation to local politics, and then went over t 
Allen’s store, where there was a small congregation of 
loafers. He found that the news had preceded hin 
the greeting he received was as demonstrative as 
have wished. He swelled with a sense of importane 
boasted vaingloriously as he ordered Allen to bring 
some cigars. 

“The best you’ve got,” 
the brand—‘‘Them kine. 
that kid.” 

“T wouldn’t, Spence,’’ remonstrated Allen mild 
“Theseyer hain’t no cigars fitten for a baby to si 
Start it off on something that hain’t so strong. Al 
thing—seems like it hain’t good sense to waste a 
dollar-a-thousand pure Havana cigar on an infan 
cain’t have its taste formed yit.” 

“Set ’em up and quit your fooling,” said Spence. 

“T reckon you’ll have to excuse me,” Allen beg 
contritely as he complied. ‘‘That news kind o’ r 
me. Sho! So it’s a boy, and pretty close up to the 
age! Did anybuddy ever hear the like! I don’t re 
that’s happened afore in the history of the county 
more’n a few thousand times. You reckon it has, W 

“Not much over a hundred thousand, anyway,” 
Washington Hancock gravely. ‘‘Does Spence a hi 
credit—it does. Breathes in and out and opens and 
its eyes a’ready, I wouldn’t be s’prised. How abi 
Spence?” 

“That? s all right,’ said Spence, gratified b 
measure. ‘‘Cod all you’ve a mind to.”’ 

They did; and when the codding languished he a 
revived. it, quoting the doctor and Mrs. Kidd a 
terested testimony to his son’s excellence. Leavitial 
he made various excuses to visit other places of 
resort and enjoyed himself hugely. One man, whi 
on a time had called Spence everything he could I 
tongue to, produced a bottle and insisted on drinki 
baby’s health behind the printing office. It was noi 
he reached home that Spence found his spirits dasl 

“You cert’n’y didn’t hurry yourse’f,” said his m 
in-law as she snatched the package from his hand. — 
act of untying it she paused and sniffed. “‘ Been a-dr 
too,”’ she accused. ‘I thought as much!” 

“Jist had one, ercount of the baby,’’ Spence mu Ms 

“The baby ought to be mighty beholden to you,” 
Grigg told him with biting scorn. ‘A nice father he’ 
Hain’t you ashamed?” 

“No, I’m derned if I am!” said Spence. 

“That’s right,” said Mrs. Grigg. “Curse and swea 
But don’t you go into that room to your pore wif 
innercent child weth licker on your breath. I we 
have it!” 

Spence glared at her, but she returned the gla 
such interest that he weakened and flung out of the ki 
A little later. he asserted himself and went into the 
room; but Sally was then asleep and when she wok 
seemed only languidly pleased to see him, and what 
she said concerned only the everlasting baby. Hew 
bed gloomily that night—a bed that had not been ma¢ 


he added recklessly, indi 
Nothing hain’t too goo¢ 


The next day he was up at the usual workaday hour an 
after lighting the fire and putting on the water to DI 
hustled out to his chores. He and the hired man fe 
watered the stock, milked the cows, turned them | 
pasture and did all there was to be done; but whe 
went back to the house Mrs. Kidd was only just beg 
the preparation for breakfast. 

The aggravating thing was that she was not i 
apologetic; and when, after waiting an unconsel 
time, the men were invited to ‘‘set up,” the me 
lacked hot biscuit, and Spence’s eggs were again OV! 
He remonstrated; and the answer he received mai 
redden to his ear tips and set the hired man chokt 
gasping to such an extent that he had to leave thi 
and stamp his way out-of-doors to recover. q 

It was evident to Spence that there was a conspi 
set his authority at naught, neglect him and shower 
on him. Well, he’d show ’em! All that morning, 


in the growing corn, he cast over in his mind the 
ched, competent and amenable women who would 
at the chance to come in and he’p out. Unhappily 
were few and doubtful. He was obliged to admit 
to himself; but, nevertheless, he was no dawg and 
t intend for to stand for no such. At noon, therefore, 
¢nt into his wife’s room with the intention of freeing 
ind, and the sight of Sally’s face as she beamed at him 
him sanguine as to the result. 
ve been a-wishing for you to come, Spence,” she said; 
hen, in accents of mingled reproof and warning: “Oh, 
keer!’ 
mee drew back. He had been about to seat himself 
e edge of a little heap in the bedclothes. 
ou big, heedless lummox!”’ Sally continued playfully, 
vet not altogether playfully. She turned back the 
“T want for you to see him. Hain’t he jist the 
es’ thing?” 
mee glanced at the baby perfunctorily. 
10 is!’’ he agreed, but with no animation. “How you 
ing, Sally?” 
ain’t you proud of him?”’ 
cert’n’y am,” Spence replied with an attempt at 
ness. “I never seen a finer young one,” he added, 
| the insincere tone of a polite bachelor acquaintance. 
7 you a-feeling, Sally?” 
legant!”’ Sally answered, still devouring the child 
yer eyes. 
wisht I was,” sighed Spence. 
ain’t you?” she asked; but now her tone lacked the 
ae warmth of solicitude he had confidently expected. 
was none of the alarm that the merest hint of his 
sition would have roused a few days before; no 
e questioning—not even a suggestion of a remedy. 
sxeling pretty doggone mean,” Spence declared. 
m that failed. Spence found it hard to pluck up 
enough to tell her that things were going mighty 
vise, but he felt it to be a duty to himself and he did 
ally, however, seemed altogether unimpressed. 
s’pose so,” she sighed, sinking back on her pillow 
alf closing her eyes. ‘‘Spence, dear, don’t pester me 
Ow. 
at could poor Spence do! There was one thing he 
do. The idea came to him after another day of 
ful discomfort and a night through which sleep was 
red by the lusty squalling of Spence, Junior. And 
yas another thing—those fool women jumping on a 
ver’ time he spoke above a whisper or trod heavier 
, cat, for fear he’d wake the baby! Why not let him 
—squall, if he needed the exercise—in the daytime or 
toward evening? Then he’d sleep nights—stands to 
\—and let other folks sleep whut needed it. Well, 
was one thing he could do, by gollies! 
|, it was a thing to be deferred until endurance had 
ed its limit—for days yet—when the last spark of 
aad died out like the glow on a tallow candlewick, 
g nothing but darkness and a bad smell. It was 
z mighty close to that, say what he might; and in 
days he by no means suffered in silence. 
en folks come to the house now he was in luck if he 
“Howdy, Spence?” Sally and the baby was what 
-come for to see. Second fiddle he was playing— 
_ circus band round the corner. And even when he 


Few Minutes Later He Was 
ding Furlously Toward Town 


} 


elite 
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wanted to hold the young one—his own 
kid, mind you!—s’pose them women 
would let him? No, sir! Let on they 
thought he’d drap it. And the more he 
complained, the less was done for him; 
his objections were disregarded, his ne- 
cessities made light of. A neat man 
naturally, loving order in others, the 
perpetual litter and untidiness of the 
kitchen disgusted him beyond measure. 

Washing went on at all sorts of un- 
seasonable hours and clotheslines were 
strung in unseemly places; messes sim- 
mered on the stove to offend him and 
there was a continual call for wood and 
water. Nobody now to run and bring 
him the bootjack and his slippers, or to 
light his pipe for him! He was forbidden 
even to smoke his pipe in the bedroom. ~ 
Bad for the baby! And they had made 
Sally believe that foolishness! 

Well, he would stay out, by gollies!— 
in the kitchen; and there he was directed 
to move his chair hither and yon, and back again; the 
lamp was ravished from under his nose, in a manner of 
speaking, as he tried to read the weekly paper;-and if he 
sought refuge in the barn he was summoned thence and set 
to tasks that wasn’t no man’s work and which them women 
might jist as well have done themselves. Even Jim, the 
hired man, was unsympathetic. 

“It’s only oncet a year—at the outside,” said Jim with 
a grin. 

The limit was reached at last, though. It was on the day 
that Sally sat up for the first time. Burning with a sense 
of flagrant injury and injustice—which, however, he 
judged it better to conceal under a casual manner—he 
asked Sally whether her mother would not be leaving soon. 

“°Tain’t no. use in us keeping her here when there hain’t 
no need for it,’’ he added. 

“No need!”’ echoed Sally. 

“Co’se not, honey,’”’ Spence made haste to admit; “but 
I reckon I kin get Marthy Wells to come and do the work.” 

“Spence, you’re crazy!” said Sally with some petulance. 
“What does Marthy know about babies? And paw’s 
willing for maw to stay as long as she wants to.” 

“T sh’d reckon he would be,” said Spence bitterly. “I 
would if I was him. Co’se I’d be willing to have her stay 
too,” he added in a milder tone—“‘for a day or two longer, 
if you want; though I don’t see, myse’f, that it’s ness’ry. 
I'd be agreeable to have Marthy hired permanent, too— 
specially as Mis’ Hepsy’s a-going at the end of the week.” 

“Mis’ Hepsy a-going? Why, she didn’t say nothing to me 
about it.” 

“Maybe she don’t know it yit,’’ said Spence. ‘She 
will right soon, though.” The sense of injury began to get 
the upper hand. “Tell ye,” he went on with growing 
heat—‘‘ Marthy may not know much about babies, but 
she kin cook food so’s a man kin eat it, and not act like a 
man was dirt under her feet and didn’t have no rights in 
his own house. Sence that—sence little Spence come, 
I ’clare to goodness I hain’t had rest or peace or comfort. 
I hain’t blaming you, but I’m a-going to put my foot right 
down.: Whatfur are you looking at me thataway, Sally?” 


“I Didn’t Sleep—Not to Say Sleep. That Cussed 
Bed is Plumb Full of Lumps’* 


“Why, I hain’t able——” — 
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Sally was certainly 
regarding him in an 
odd manner—steadily, 
and with an expression 
that brought out a 
strong family resem- 
blance to Mrs. Grigg. 
Altogether new to 
Spence, that was. 

“T reckon me and 
little Spence and maw 
and all of us is con- 
sid’able in your way,” 
she said slowly and 
with no abatement of 
the rancor of her 
glance. ““Maybeyou’d 
like for me and baby 
to go back with maw? 
Well, I reckon we kin. 
Then you kin get 
Marthy to cook for you 
and you won't be 
pestered. Oh, hain’t you ashamed! Jist think! ; 
Your own flesh and blood! Goodness knows, if I 
¢e-c-could ——” 

She covered her face with her hands and began to cry, 
whereupon the baby woke and lifted up his voice in 
strenuous protest. A moment later Mrs. Grigg bounced 
into the room, caught up the infant and began to soothe 
it, with interjections, the reverse of soothing, directed at 
her son-in-law. 

“P’ecious lamb chile! Did it, then? You're in big 
business, Spence Throop, I do think, coming in here and 
fussing—Gammaw’sdarling! There, there! Acting mighty 
cur’ous you are, I must say. There, honey babe! Gam- 
maw’s got him—a sweetness love! I’d like for to know 
what all this is about. Whut’s he been a-doing, Sally?” 

“Tell her!”’ roared Spence above the clamor. Hestarted 
up, overturning a chair in his haste, and left the room. 

He knew what he would do—get good and drunk! 

There was a horse in the stable and he saddled it hur- 
riedly, muttering to himself a disjointed recapitulation 
of his wrongs, so that no part of his anger might evaporate 
before his desperate intention was accomplished. A few 
minutes later he was riding furiously toward town. 


Comfort at last! Freedom and an atmosphere purely 
masculine! Folks who were glad to see him; who listened 
to him with respect as he expounded the mysteries of life 
and his theories of social relations; who applauded his 
resolutions to maintain the dignity of his sex and laughed 
with cordial appreciation at his jokes! Men, brother men! 
Careless of the conventions of speech and appearance, 
perhaps; no friends to the tyranny of razors and soap and 
water, and far from mealy-mouthed—but good-hearted 
fellows, withal; persons of experience and understanding! 
Spence felt his heart warm to them more and more with 
every succeeding drink. 

It was an inspiration he had. It had taken some nerve 
to overcome the narrow, puritanical habit of a lifetime; to 
break through what the preacher called restraining influ- 
He had hesitated even at the threshold of this 
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HE maker of clothes for discriminating men, who 
fixes at the factory the maximum price at which 
his product may be sold, invites a comparison 
of values and must stand or fall by such comparison. 


When the retailer of such clothes voluntarily permits the 
-maker to dictate the selling price, he must feel that style 
and quality will not only stand the test of comparison 
but also the keen competition of his business rival. 


When tens of thousands 
of discriminating men 
know by name—and ask 
for Kirschbaum Clothes, 
it is a safe conclusion that 
Kirschbaum Clothes have 
peculiarly satisfying fea- 
tures to commend them. 


We want you to ask for 
them, toknow 
from actual 
wear, their 
high standard 
for quality 
and style. 


§ If you cannot 
\ find a Kirsch- 
baum dealer in 
your town, we 
will thank 
you towrite us. 


Look for the 
guarantee 
and price 
ticket on the 
sleeve of 
every Kirsch- 
baum gar- 
men t Jat 
every price. 


Pure woolens—only. 

London shrunk by cold-water process. 
Silk sewn at points of strain. Hand- 
tailored where hand-work is requisite. 


eee 


ae 


Kirschbaum | A. B. KIRSCHBAUM CO. 
“ Logic” “| Philadelphia New York 
@©A.B.K. Co. 


Phila. 
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so-called sink of iniquity—so strong a hold 
had these influences on him; but his innate 
strength of character and will had triumphed 
and carried him through the swinging half- 
doors and up to the bar—to find welcome, 
surcease of care, and friends, as aforesaid. 
He had been missing a big part of life. 

““A woman jist nachally wan’s bulldoze 
a man,” declared Spence oratorically and 
for the third or fourth time. ‘‘Clacks at 
him or snive's at him, ’thout no reason. 
Don’ wan’ him t’ have no say. Wan’ all 
say-so theyse’ves.” He balanced himself 
unsteadily and tried to fix Finney, the pro- 
prietor, with an uncontrollableeye. ‘‘Bound 
for to have it,’ he continued—‘‘onless a 
man’s a man. Man’s gotta be man—or 
mouse. Ihain’tnomouse. No, sir-ee! No 
troub’e at my house; but some folks has 
trouble—specially when there’s baby. Ba- 
bies—babies hain’t whut they’re cracked up 
to be—some babies hain’t! No’ mine! 
Nossir; but some babies hain’t.” 

A soiled citizen with a matted beard 
agreed with him. 

“T’veraised chillen and I’veraised hawgs, 
and there’s more money in hawgs,” he said, 
and spat so that the act appeared to clinch 
his proposition. 

Spence doubled himself with mirth. 

“Tha’s good one!’’ he crowed. “Tha’s 
mighty good one! True, too! Wan’ shake 
hands weth you on that. Mo’ money in 
hawgs! Shois! Drinks on me! 

“What I like ’bout thisyer place, a man 
kin take drink if he wan’s one,’ Spence 
continued. “Or he kin pour it on the floor— 
thisaway. Nobuddy dinging at him. Now 
I’ll have to have another. Poured that on 
the floor, I did. No objections, is they?” 

It seemed there was an objection. Some- 
body had him by the arm and was trying 
to drag him from warmth and light and 
congenial companionship into outer dark- 
ness—ultimately to where there was 
weeping and wailing uncalled for and 
injurious. Jim, it was. His own hired 
man! Gall! Spence resented it deeply. If 
Jim had only stayed in one place where a 
man could hit him or concentrated himself 
in one assailable form Jim would have been 
soundly cuffed. As it was, Spence for a 
time successfully resisted both force and 
lure. 

“Tt’s a lie!’’ he declared scornfully. 
“They hain’t a-going for to fret about me. 
Tell ’em I’m all right and enj’ying of my- 
se’f. But they don’t keer. Nobuddy keers 
about me!”’ 

He wept pathetically; and, taking ad- 
vantage of this softened mood, Jim again 
exerted his persuasive powers and at last 
succeeded, with Finney’s assistance, in 
hoisting his employer into a light wagon, 
where he forthwith fell asleep. 


It took Spence some time after he woke 
to recognize his surroundings. He was 
lying on a heap of straw in a horse stall, 
with his head to the manger; and in that 
position the most familiar objects of daily 
inspection took on a new appearance. 

Gradually, however, he realized that he 
was in his own barn, and that, judging by 
the slant of the mote-laden sunbeams that 
blazed through the cracks in the wall, the 
hour was late. Somebody close by was 
pounding with a hammer and every blow 
seemed to fall directly on Spence’s head, 
oceasioning him the most exquisite pain. 
Out of a parched mouth, therefore, he 
shouted a protest. The hammering stopped 
and Jim, the hired man, slouched up to the 
stall. 

“Woke you up, did I?” remarked Jim, 
eying the recumbent figure with a con- 
templative air. ‘‘I “lowed maybe I would. 
Have a good time last night, Spence?” 

Spence raised himself to a sitting posture 
and groaned at the pang that the move- 
ment caused. 

‘‘Riproaring, staving old time, I reckon,” 
continued Jim, reaching to the rack above 
him for a straw to chew. ‘Nothing like it 
for to brighten a feller up and make folks 
respect him.” 

“Shet your mouth!” snarled Spence. 


“T kin do that,” said Hank coolly. “I 
hope there’s others whut kin too.” 2 

“T didn’t aim for to say that, Jim,” 
Spence apologized miserably. ‘‘Is—is 
Sally a-taking on?” he faltered. 

“T reckon not,’ Jim replied. ‘‘Maybe 


she would if she knowed about it; but Mis’ 
Kidd, she’s gone home—Milo called for 
her—and your wife’s got an idee you went 
to town ercount of a sore tooth; and, whut 
weth the time they had weth the baby——” 

“Whut was that?’ Spence interrupted 
sharply. 
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“All right now; but he had some gort | 
colic spasms, I reckon. Anyway, there yw, 
a right smart of a rumpus; and if it hady) 
been for Mrs. Grigg it might have ha 
worse. But seems like your wife had the 
spells when she was a: baby and the ol’ Jag 
knowed jist whut to do. She was out he 
a while ago and took a look at you.” 

“Sally?” “= 

“No, your maw-’n-law. Jist looke 
you, but—I wonder it didn’t wake you 

“T’ll look at her!’’ Spence mutt 
threateningly. “‘ Taking advantage ofa. 
when he’s asleep!” Rage filled Spey 
breast. i. 

He got up and asked Jim for some w 
which Jim brought and he drank a 
He then immersed his head in ar 
bucket, and by that time Jim came ¢ 
with some inky-black coffee, which f 
refreshed the sufferer. 

“The ol’ lady’s keeping it hot for 
the hired man told him. ‘ Don’t fret, 
hain’t been missed partickeler.” 

“That was pleasant too,’’ Spence 
nated after Jim had departed. ‘Not 
partickeler!”’ About as bitter as the ¢ 
that was. ‘“‘‘I’ve raised chillen and 
raised hawgs, and there’s more money 
hawgs!’” at 

Seemed like that was true. Then, g 
how, a saying of Doc Hopkins’ forced ij 
on Spence’s mind: ' 

“Turn and turn about, Spence 
reckon we’ve got to pay ’em whut we 
our own daddies.” 

“But there wasn’t no sense in 
Spence reasoned. “If a feller bor 
money from another feller, he cain’t so 
hisse’f weth that feller by loaning to 
another feller. No, sir!” | 

So he wasn’t missed partickeler! H 
began to form another plan to bring 
to a proper sense of his value. He 
fill a sack with necessary provisions 
and hide out in the woods—stay ay 
a week or two—and then walk in 
mourning household, kine o’ keerle 
tell ’em he didn’t s’pose he’d be 
partickeler. That would learn ’em! 

He was still turning this over in his 
when at last he went up to the h 
Mrs. Grigg was busy in the kitchen, 
Spence noticed that she looked pale ar 
somewhat worn. To his surprise, she ba 
him a civil good morning; but he 
grunted a response and maintain 
sullen scowl. 

“Spence,” said Mrs. Grigg briefly, “ 
you don’t say nothing about this, I 

“T don’t keer what you say,” g 
Spence defiantly. Inwardly he felt a 
triumph. After all, his little lapse h 
its effect. It had tamed this indomitab 
old woman. | 

Sally’s voice called to him from 
bedroom: } 

“That you, Spence? Come here 

He hesitated, but shambled in. 
was sitting in the big rocker by th 
side—Spence’s rocker—dressed in a lo 
wrapper. She, like her mother, was 
usually pale, and the face she tw 
Spence seemed to him to have sudde 
its roundness; and her eyes appeared 
traordinarily big. But her smile, in sp 
these changes, made her seem quite 
old Sally, and her first words expresseds 
thing of the old solicitude. 

““How’s your pore tooth, Spence? 
asked, catching at his hand as he was 
to pass her. ‘“‘Hain’t you a-going to 
me?” -. 
Spence dabbed at her lips coldl 
averting his eyes from hers, seated 
on the bed—with due caution. 

““Maw says I was sound asleep whi 
came in to see Baby this morning, 
went on; “but I wasn’t. I heard y 
I was too sleepy to open my eyes. 
Ta great one to get tuckered out tha 
But, oh, Spence, he was so sick! A 
away and all!” 

Spence stared at her, bewildered. 
inquiry about his tooth he understoo 
what was this about coming in to se 
kid? What had the old woman been 6 
Sally? 

“Your eyes is all bloodshot,” Sally 
on to remark. ‘‘I lay you had a time 


you have it pulled, Spence?” 

Spence shook his head and move 
comfortably, and that caused a - 
sponding movement under a bulge 
bed-covering. Instantly Spence an 
tooth were forgotten and Sally was ¢ 
ecstatically to her child. 

“P’ayin’ ’possum, he was—a rogu 
Lettin’ on he was s’eepy-bye, so’s he coul 


HESE nails were ac- 


tually cut in a Lawn 
Tower test at the sugges- 
on of the City Forester of 
big city to prove the qual- 
y of the blades. 


“PEN NSYLVANIA” 
Lawn Mowers 


(HAND, HORSE OR POWER) 


t them, and were the only mowers 
at did, thereby securing a large mu- 
cipal order. 

.The reason why the “PENN- 
YLVANIA” Mower won in this 
markable test is that every blade, 
itionary and revolving, is made of 
e highest grade of crucible tool 
sel, oil-hardened and water-tem- 
red. It’s the only Mower of which 
js 1s true. 

‘Every “PENNSYLVANIA” Quality 
ower has every blade of this same high 
lity. They cut, don’t chop or tear the grass. 
There is a “PENNSYLVANIA” for 
sry need—Hand Mowers for the small 
wns—Horse and Power Mowers for estates, 
f courses, etc. 

[The “PENNSYLVANIA” Quality 
»wer Mower is light, positive and speedy. 
slimbs 30 to 40 per cent grades, covers up 
'B acres per day, and at a cost of only 20 
30 cents per day. 

/Ask your hardware dealer or seeds- 
fan about any of the following 
'ENNSYLVANIA” Quality brands: 


“New Departure’ 
“Golf ” 


“Pennsylvania” 
“Great American” 
“Continental” - Horse and Power 
Keystone” and others 


Look for the “PENNSYLVANIA” 
de mark on the handle. 


failed Free “Scientific Lawn Making,” 


an instructive book written 
a prominent authority, gladly mailed to any 
2 interested, together with a catalog of 


‘ENNSYLVANIA”’ Quality Lawn Mowers. 


SUPPLEE-BIDDLE HARDWARE COMPANY 
Box 1578, Philadelphia 
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lissen to him’s mammy and daddy—zum 


ol’ snide! Don’t oo s’ake 0o’s itty fist at 
oomammy! Don’t oo do it! Lookat, 
Spence!” 


Spence vouchsafed the merest glance. 
Much she cared about anything that might 
befall him! He might be writhing in his 
dying agonies and she would turn her back 
on him and forget him at the faintest ery 
from that—blamed kid. Yes, blamed kid! 
The feeling of anger and grievance that had 
possessed him, and a moment before had 
been mitigated by his wife’s lukewarm 
sympathy, now quickened and swelled. 
Co’se it had been easy to fool her when she 
didn’t keer. 

“Lookat, Spence! Quick! He’s a-laffing 
at you. Spence!” 

It was too insistent to be disregarded. 
Spence looked; and, lo! the blue eyes of 
his son were fixed on him, and the little rosy 
mouth was wreathed in a smile—unmis- 
takably a smile! Wonderingly Spence bent 
forward to observe the miracle, and 
slowly—reluctantly at first—his face re- 
laxed in an answering grin. 

“Laffing at his daddy, he is!’ Sally 
repeated, laughing joyously herself. 

“Doggone if he hain’t!”’ cried Spence in 
a burst of delight; and in that instant the 
black oppression of his soul was lifted and 
manhood and fatherhood woke and stirred. 
“His daddy! . . . Reckon he could 
know me, Sally?” 

““Co’se he does,’ returned Sally promptly. 
“See, he’s laffing again!” 


Spence advanced a cautious finger and ‘ 


the tiny hand closed on it and held tightly. 
“See him grip, Sally! The little rat!” 
His wife’s soft arm stole about Spence’s 
neck and she was leaning against him, but 
he was so intent that he was hardly aware 
of the affectionate contact. Lightly and 
tenderly he passed his hand over the little 
downy head; and, with that, he swallowed 
noisily and tears brimmed in his eyes. 
‘“Was he very sick, Sally?”’ 


“Turr’ble! But maw, she got him 
straightened out.” 
“Lawdy! And me Sally, honey, 


I got to tell you: I didn’t have no tooth- 
ache. I jist went to town and got full.” 

“Why, Spence!”’ 

“‘Jist out of plumb meanness. Sally, I 
hain’t deserving of—of my blessings. I jist 
be’n a hawg—out-’n-out; but it’s the last 
time. Look at him! Oh, Sally!” 

“‘Hain’t he sweet!’’ breathed Sally, lay- 
ing her cheek against her husband’s. ‘‘ You 
do love him—don’t you, Spence? Quit 
looking at him and look at me.’”’ She 
clenched her hands in his hair and turned 
his face to hers, with almost savage energy. 
“‘Nemmine about getting full. You love 
your boy, don’t you? Oh, I know you do! 
Lemme wipe your eyes. Spence, darling, 
I’m a-going to get round now and look 
after you a little.” 

Spence could only gurgle chokily just 
then, but in a moment or two he said: 

“T’ve got all I want here—and hanging 
on to my finger.” 

And it was this same Spence who, when 


his mother-in-law came in, abased himself : 


before her, owned his fault and expressed 
his penitence. That he did this by a look 
and a pat of his hand on her shoulder 
matters nothing. The point is that he did 
it. And he received entire forgiveness 
given in the same mute fashion. 

“Pshaw! It’s jist wind on his little 
stummick,” said Mrs. Grigg good-naturedly 
when Sally told her what had happened. 

“Grammaw,” said Spence, with a radi- 
ant face, “I reckon you know a right smart 
about babies, and it might be so with some; 
but this here baby was a-laffing at his 
daddy, and his daddy don’t never aim to 
do nothing what would make him do other. 
Was he a-laffing at me, Sally?” 

““Co’se he were!’”’ Sally answered. 

The father grinned triumphantly. 

pe reckon his payrents ought to know,” he 
said. 


Soldiers’? Rehearsals 


“(\H, YES; London is certainly dead just 

now,” said a young woman connected 
with vaudeville to the ship-news reporters 
when she landed in New York. 

“The theaters are all closed or closing, 
the streets are dark at night, all the live 
ones have gone to the front, and there’s 
nobody in the cafés in the evening. As a 
matter of fact,’’ continued the young per- 
son, “‘about all there is for people in the 
profession to do these days is to motor out 
to one of the camps and watch the new 
soldiers rehearsing.” 
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This Man 
Always Has the 
Right Time 


Conductor J. L. Servis, of the 
Rock Island’s “‘Golden State Lim- 
ited” train. One of the thousands 
who carry the Hamilton Watch. , 


Have you the right time ? 


A great many people apologize the minute that 
question is asked. Some say, ‘“‘I have pretty 
near it.’” Others say, slowly, ‘‘It is—now— 
about—ten or twelve-minutes-after-’’, etc. 


Still others answer proudly, ‘‘It’s twelve min- 
utes after nine.” They know their watches are 
tight and they feel good about it. 


Accuracy is the one great thing in a watch and 
Durability isthe other. Both are combined in the 


latch 


“‘The Watch of Railroad Accuracy”’ 


La fet a ais iN ame iver Wks SoS 


The Hamilton is not a ‘‘pretty near’? watch. It is not an 
about a minute of’’ watch. It is the supremely accurate 
watch that tells true time all the time. 


At one time, railroad men bought practically all the Hamilton 
Watches that were made. 


As the demand for watches of greater and greater accuracy 
increased, Hamiltons supplied it. Today there are thin-model 
Hamiltons, Lady Hamiltons and other models that are superbly 
accurate, beautiful and durable. 


Prices oF Hamitrons: The lowest priced Hamilton is a 
movement alone for $12.25 ($12.50 in Canada). The high- 
est priced Hamilton is our Masterpiece at $150.00. Other 
Hamiltons at $15.00, $25.00, $28.00, $40.00, $55.00, $80. 00, 
$110.00, etc. Hamiltons are made in many models—in 


cased watches; also in movements alone which your jeweler 
can fit to your present watch case. 


Write for Hamilton Watch Book, ‘‘The Timekeeper’’ 
describing all models and containing much interesting watch information. 


HAMILTON WATCH COMPANY, Dept. J, Lancaster, Pennsylvania 
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ACME -IZE 
the Old 
Family 
Faithfuls 


In every home there are 
pieces of good furniture 
that have ‘paid for them- 
selves over and over by 


faithful service and are still 
good for yearsto come. In 
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some homes these old pieces, because of shabbiness that comes 
from lack of occasional refinishing, are gradually shifted about till 


they land in the attic or store-room or are sold for junk. 


If you 


have any of these old family faithfuls, don’t sacrifice them. 
See what wonderful transformations you can work on them with 


ACME QUALITY 


Paints and Finishes » 


The refrigerator that has become a reasonable excuse for a new one 


may have years of usefulness in it. 


A couple of coats of Acme Quality 


White Enamel inside and out will make it beautiful to look at and sweet 


and sanitary inside. 


That old bureau or chest of drawers can be easily 


and inexpensively refinished. There are dozens of useful old things 
that a little Acme Quality Varnish or Enamel or Paint or Stain will 


make good as new. 
ce 
We have two books —" A 


cme Quality Painting Guide’’ and “‘Home 


Decorating’’— that tell just what Acme Quality Finish to use for each 
and every surface. They tell how to use the Acme Quality finishes, what 
brushes you need, and are full of practical, sensible knowledge and help. 


Write for these books and 
learn how you can get gratify- 
ing results by using Acme Qual- 
ity finishes. A postal will bring 
them, together with the name 
of the nearest Acme dealer. 


“Acme Quality Shelf” 


Keep always on hand at least a can each 
of Acme Quality Varnotile, a varnish for 
floors, woodwork and furniture; Acme 
Quality White Enamel for iron bedsteads, 
furniture, woodwork and all similar surfaces; 
Acme Black Iron Enamel for ranges, stove- 
pipes and other metal or wood surfaces. 
These will cover many ofthe “touching-up” 
jobs. Put up in containers of 4-pint and up, 
with friction-top, replaceable covers which 
are easy to open and close and keep the 
contents in usable condition. 


ACME 


WHITE LEAD 


AND COLOR WORKS 


Dept. Q, 


Boston 
Chicago 
Minneapolis 
St. Louis 
Pittsburgh 
Cincinnati 
Toledo 
Nashville 
Birmingham 


Detroit, Mich. 


Fort Worth 
Dallas 
Topeka 

incoln 
Salt Lake City 
Spokane 
Portland 
San Francisco 
Los Angeles 

San Diego 
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By WILL PAYNE 


ARM mortgages seem to have suf- 
fered less from the war than many other 
sorts of investment. For a time business in 
that line, as in virtually all investing lines, 
was tied up. Under the first shock men 
who habitually bought farm mortgages, like 
everybody else with surplus money on hand, 
were disposed to sit tight and see what hap- 
pened. Consequently the concerns that 
made a business of lending on farm mort- 
gages and selling the mortgages to investors 
were not much disposed to do business. 
Life-insurance companies make and buy 
a great quantity of farm loans. When the 
banks in New York, Chicago and other 
centers marked interest rates above six per 
cent, holders of life-insurance policies, in 
greater number than usual, took advan- 
tage of the companies’ obligation to lend on 
policies. Usually the life-insurance com- 
pany has no option in this matter. It is 
bound to lend a policyholder a certain por- 
tion of the value of his policy and generally 
at six per cent interest. This big demand 
from policyholders naturally restricted the 
companies’ ability to make other loans; so 
they cut down or stopped the purchase of 
farm mortgages. 
The embargo on farm mortgages was 


‘raised, however, or very decidedly light- 


ened, rather earlier than that on other 
forms of investment. Before the end of the 
year leading companies were able to report 
that business was going on in about normal 
volume, though at a rate of interest near 
one per cent above that which had pre- 
vailed before the war: By the end of Janu- 
ary one of the largest concerns in the Middle 
West said the loans it was making were 
costing borrowers about half of one per 
cent more than before the war; and, from 
the way investors were taking loans it was 
of the opinion that this difference would 
soon disappear. 

Of course if anybody other than manu- 
facturers of armaments and coffins gains 
by the war it will be the farmers of the Mid- 
dle West, whose wheat has already gone to 
more than a dollar and a half a bushel; soa 
farm mortgage looks pretty solid to many 
investors. 

For more than two years we have been 
hearing much about an extensive change in 
the method of making and selling farm 
mortgages. That is one of the central 
points in the whole agitation concerning 
rural credits. No change has occurred, 
however, and it does not look as though 
any were pending. 

Objections raised against the present 
method, from the supposed point of view 
of the borrower, are that the farmer, in 
consideration of the security he gives, is 
entitled to a lower rate of interest; that the 
loans now run five years, or even less, 
while to pay off a loan from the profits of 
the farm will generally take, with good 
management, ten years or more; and con- 
sequently that the farmer is obliged to 
renew the loan and pay a second commis- 
sion, whereas an amortized loan, running 
twenty years or so, would automatically 
extinguish itself. 


The Crédit: Foncier System 


The main objection from the supposed 
point of view of the investor is that, at 
present, he is offered one certain mortgage; 
so he must have on hand the exact amount 
of the mortgage, which may be fifteen hun- 
dred or twenty-five hundred dollars, or 
such a sum; also that, though few defaults 
occur on properly placed farm mortgages, 
and the percentage of ultimate loss on such 
mortgages is very small, an investor may 
happen to pick the one mortgage out of a 
hundred which turns out unsatisfactorily. 

To remedy the supposed objections, 
from the borrowers’ and the investors’ 
point of view, the Crédit-Foncier method is 
proposed. By that method a big company 
or a number of them would make long- 
time amortized farm loans and then issue 
debentures in convenient multiples—say, 
one hundred, five hundred and one thousand 
dollars each—based on the mortgages. 

Thus, an investor would simply buy a 
debenture, which, jointly with other de- 
bentures, covered a large number of farm 
mortgages. Ifa particular mortage among 
those on which the debenture rested hap- 
pened to default and require foreclosure, 
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“ 
the amount involved, in proportion to 
amount of all the mortgages, would } 
so small that the debenture holder 
never discover it. 

It is urged that this system, by attr 
ing a greater flow of investable capite 
the farm-mortgage field, would cause in 
est rates to fall somewhat, thus benef off 
farmers, both through lower interest 
because the long-term amortigalil A 
would extinguish itself; and, at the 
time, a very attractive sort of see 
would be available for such small inye 
as do not now buy individual farm loa 

The Crédit-Foncier system has bee} 
dustriously preached in this country a 
has been an immense success abroad; 
so far, it has not taken much root |} 
Concerns of good standing do issue de 
tures based on farm mortgages—one 
of them, at least, have done so for 
many years; but a decided majority o 
patrons would rather buy an in 
mortgage outright, at a little higher 
interest, than take a debenture b. 
many mortgages and reénforced 
guaranty of the issuing company. 


Mortgages Based on Earnings 


Probably the fact that the great bul 
the business is done in the old way, in spit 
of all the agitation for an extensive ¢ Q 
shows that the old way fits American nee 
pretty well. As to a large part of y 
proved farm territory, it is not true’ 
there has been a dearth of capital for ¢ 
cultural loans. On the contrary, year in 
year out, investors have quite readily | 
found for as many good mortgages as } 
offered. 

Nor does it appear that the interest r 
in comparison with that paid on other 
curities which are fairly comparable, 
been burdensome. Of course, to say 
any individual farm loan is as good 
Government bond, and ought to go ai 
low arate of interest, is nonsense. A Cr 
Foncier system might lower interest f 
to borrowers somewhat in some section 
but, in spite of many plans to that end, 
system has not achieved any exten 
vogue in the United States. 

A man of long and wide experience in 
farm-loan business makes the interestin 
suggestion that farm loans ought 
based on income as well as on capital 
vestment. In the case, for example, 
loan to a railroad, trolley line, gas ¢ 
pany, and so on it is not sufficient tos 
simply what the plant costs or what} 
supposed selling value may be. In ad 
tion the borrowers must exhibit an ine 
account showing that the plant is earnil 
satisfactory surplus over the interest ch 

This man thinks it would be a good t y 
if farmers who borrow were requiret 
show in reasonable detail and with 
proximate accuracy what the farm 
earned for a number of years—partly 
cause that would oblige the farmer wh 
in debt to keep a set of books, from w 
the farmer himself might learn why he: 
debt and how to get out. It would a 
this observer’s opinion, tend to p . 
inflation of farm-land values. ; 

Returning to the Crédit-Foncier syst 
perhaps the most ambitious plan for 
ing it in this country was recently inaug 
rated in New York under the title of L 
Bank of the State of New York, which 
incorporated during the past winter w! 
an act of legislature. The institution 
organized exclusively by the savings” 
loan associations in the state, none bt 
savings and loan association being eligih 
to hold stock in it. 

There are at present two hundred ar 
fifty such associations in the state. 1 
are codperative enterprises for the purpe 
of bringing together borrowers who v 
raise money by first mortgage on impré 
real estate and savers who have mone 
put into such mortgages. Encoura 
people to build and own homes is one of 
chief objects. In any community ther 
some people with surplus money on h 
and others who wish to borrow. 

It has been found, however, that 
local demand for money to be secure¢ 
first mortgage on real estate freque 
outran the local supply. The Land Bar 
the State of New York proposes to rer 
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S-V Truc 
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The Right 


Truck 
Tire 


Proved by 2,100 
Actual Tests 


The 1915 Goodyear S-V Truck 
| Tire surmounts all obstacles that 
' makers have faced from the start. 
Goodyear experts—whose_ re- 
search costs us $100,000 yearly— 
/ strove eight years to attain this 
triumph. They built 74 separate 
| tire structures in this one type 
alone. And each solved some 
‘baffling problem. 
Then 2,100 S-V test tires were 
/ run and recorded. These records— 
} the court of last resort—award these 
' tires today’s top place. 


No Fastenings 


| 

Goodyear S-V Truck Tires are 
. pressed onto the felloe band at a 
‘minimum of 50,000 pounds. This 
pressure far exceeds any strain pos- 
sible in service. Thus S-V Tires 
end creeping. And they cannot be 
' thrown from the wheel. 

__ There are other pressed-on types, 
/to be sure. Yet none goes on like 
) these—in 5 or 10 minutes— without 
_asingle wedge, flange, bolt or band. 


_ More Tread 


Goodyear S-V’s give you 20 per 
-cent more available tread rubber 
_than other standard makes. In 
this one way alone they multiply 
mileage. 

_ They end truck tire troubles; 
‘thus they stop dead losses that 
‘Tow accrue when wrong tires lay 
up your trucks. 

| In five separate ways—so the 
cost book shows—these tires save 
over other makes. 


Get This Book 


| “Truck Tire Economy"’—just out— 
gives facts, figures and letters from men 
who have used these S-V Tires side by 
side with others. 

_ You owe it to your business to com- 
_ pare results as they did. Write today— 
we send a copy by return mail, free. 


The GoodyearTire & Rubber Co. 
Dept. 158, Akron, Ohio 


__ Makers of Goodyear Automobile Tires 


We Make Demountable, Block, Cushion, Pneu- 
matic and Other Types of Truck Sacre 


k Tires 


i000 
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this by bringing the organized borrowers of 
a community into touch with the great 
amount of outside money that is always in 
normal times seeking safe investment. 

For example, a local savings and loan 
association cannot meet the borrowing re- 
quirements of its members. It will then 
take its mortgages to the Land Bank. 
Every such mortgage must be guaranteed 
by the local society. The owner of the mort- 
gaged property must have at least a 
twenty-five per cent investment in it, and 
the local savings and loan association must 
also have a twenty-five per cent invest- 
ment in it. 

The Land Bank will supply the remain- 
ing fifty per cent, taking a first lien. Of 
course, as installments are paid on the loan 
the security becomes stronger. To supply 
this fifty per cent the bank will issue de- 
bentures, based on the mortgages pledged 
to it, and sell them to investors. For each 
twenty thousand dollars the Land Bank 
thus secures from investors it must have, 
as a sort of reserve and guaranty fund, one 
thousand dollars invested in savings-bank 
securities, this thousand dollars to be sup- 
plied by the savings and loan association as 
sole stockholders in the Land Bank. 

As I write, the institution is in process of 
organization and has, as yet, done no busi- 
ness. As an extensive application of the 
Crédit-Foncier idea it is a very interesting 
experiment in the investment field. 

From the investors’ point of view there 
is a good deal to be said for getting the 
average of a large list of ‘securities instead 
of getting any particular security—that is, 
for buying a debenture based on many 
mortgages instead of on one particular un- 
guaranteed mortgage. A woman who is 
professionally engaged applies the same 
idea in another direction. She writes as 
follows: 

“Fifteen years ago I met with a loss that 
took all my savings, and since then I have 
been afraid to invest at all. I manage to 
lay by something out of my income each 
year, but it seems stupid simply to put it 
into the bank when I might be getting more 
interest and have my own investments.” 


Investments With Heart Interest 


“From time to time I have visited bond 
houses and have found them courteous 
and patient about explaining various se- 
curities to me; but I always go away feel- 
ing miserable and bewildered, because I 
cannot weigh the statements they make 
and form an intelligent opinion as to the 
real significance of them. I take it for 
granted that the bonds they recommend as 
first-class are nearly all good, and if one 
bought all of them there would be, at most, 
only a small percentage of loss; but how 
can I tell that the particular bond I buy 
will not be the one out of the whole lot 
which will turn out bad?’’ 

It is true that if ten thousand small in- 
vestors should pool their money, and buy 
the whole list of bonds recommended by a 
reliable house as first-class, the loss—if 
there were any loss at all—would be very 
small; while a single investor might possi- 
bly pick the one bond out: of the whole list 
that would turn out unsatisfactorily. This 
pooling, of course, is what the mutual sav- 
ings banks accomplish. They take the sav- 
ings of a great number of people, investing 
them in preferred bonds and real-estate 
mortgages. 

If there does happen to be a default in 
interest or principal, it amounts to so little 
in proportion to the bank’s total invest- 
ments that the depositor never knows it; 
but mutual savings banks are restricted by 
law to the choicest securities, returning 
comparatively low interest rates. The fact 
that an investment is available for savings 
banks tends to keep down the rate of inter- 
est paid on it. And there is no doubt that 
to many savers a bond or mortgage is more 
attractive than a savings-bank credit—not 
only because a little more interest may be 
had but because the bond tickles one’s 
sense of possession more vigorously than a 
pass book does. 

At the savings bank the teller sweeps 
your money into a drawer and enters some 
figures in your pass book. 

The visible effect of the transaction is 
that you have parted with your money and 
received only an ink tracing in return; but 
the stiff, ponderable, engraved certificate 
the bond or mortgage house hands over 
seems like real property. Of course bond 
and pass hook alike are only paper evidences 
of a debt, but there is more heart interest in 
the one than in the other. 
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Those are human machines you are feeding. 


depends on the food. 


10% More for Your Money 


Quaker Oats is put up also in a 25-cent size, nearly three times as 
large as the 10-cent size. By saving-in'packing it offers you 10 per cent 
more for your money. See how long it lasts. 
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Their Day 


Depends 


on the 
Breakfast 


Remember that—you who decide the breakfast. 


Their efficiency 


There’s an energy food, as you know, which is one of Nature’s 


marvels. 


Its vim-producing power is proverbial. 


Today, as for 


ages, the oat stands supreme as a source of vitality, as a food for 
growth. There’s a thousand calories of energy in a fair-sized dish. 


That’s the matchless breakfast. 
for it, and nothing can take its place. 


No one ever outgrows the need 
Our plea is to make that 


dish inviting. Win folks to plentiful use of it. The way to do that 
is by serving Quaker Oats—and this is why: 


Quaker Oats 


The Energizing Dainty at Its Best 


Two-thirds of the oats as they 
come to us are discarded in Quaker 


Oats. We use just 
the big, plump, richly- 
flavored grains. 


The result is large 
and luscious flakes, 
delicious in taste and 
aroma. Children and 
grown-ups delight in 
it. They never grow 
tired of it. They eat 
an abundance of it. 


Quaker 
Cooker 


We have made to our order 
—from pure Aluminum—a 


perfect Double Boiler. It is 
extra large and heavy. We 
supply it to users of Quaker 
Oats, for cooking these flakes 


in the ideal way. It insures 
the fullness of food value and 
flavor. See our offer in each 
package. 


That’s the only way to fully realize 
what vitality lies in oats. 


Quaker Oats is al- 
ways of this super- 
quality. Ithasbeenso 
for 25 years. Loversof 
oats fromall the world 
over send here to get 
it on that account. 

Yet it costs you no 
extra price. It is 
worth ‘while saying 
“Quaker Oats’’ to get 
a food like this. 


10c and 25c per Package 
Except in Far West and South 
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From start to finish the wearing qualities of 


ali 


remarkable. Men who wear them say so. 


At the start—a member of the firm selects all the ma- 
terials that go into these hats, the choicest from the world’s 
markets. “Che hats are made (not assembled) in one of 
the most completely equipped hat factories in the world 
by skilled American hatters. 

In style—Mallory hats are, and always have been, 

‘there.’? Prove this for yourself by looking over the new 
Spring line at a dealer’s. Mallory hats are Cravenetté weather- 
proof; no other hats are so protected. 

No wonder, since 1823, Mallory hats have gained a reputation 
for their staying qualities. “They can go the route. 


You can buy Mallory hats at progressive hat 
dealers throughout the country for $3—$3.50— 
$4—prices below which you can’t get quality. 


Look for the gold=tettered Mallory 


lass sign on dealers’ front windows 
£4 


E. A. Mallory & Sons, Inc. 
234 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Factory: Danbury, Conn. 


: ins and outs of things that I couldn’t 
a guess at, and that it would take 
alarge, dreary centuries to tell me about. 
think of that?” , 
“T gotcha!”’ said Roger joyously. ‘And 
sis your country, you mean; while I’m 
ere stranger je 
rrect! Move up one girl! I never 
ya merer stranger than you, Mr. Ducky. 
a’re so mere that none know you but 
ve you. Why, the boys you’ve met 
with out on the range couldn’t even be 
ed to kill you, and they had to offer me 
‘chance. Durned if I believe I’m going 
do it myself! G’wan now; let’s hear the 
(story of your life.” 
‘When I think of that poor little answer 
iting all alone for its own dear riddle,” 
1 Ducky much affected, ‘‘I can’t refuse. 
t I'll only hit the high places. Uncle 


‘My uncle put me through college and 
ned me as his sole heir, for the reason—I 
Litfrom his own lips—that he lost father’s 
le property for him. Uncle Roger was 
te brother, head of thé family, and 
that. 
‘He had a mighty high’-idea of the 
es, did Uncle Roger, and he never 
‘d my mother. To the day of her death 
was barely civil to her. That’s what I 
didn’t forgive in him, for all his cold and 
nal kindness to me. Damn it! He ig- 
ed her—and she was worth a hundred 
: Roger Drake. 
‘From all accounts, my Uncle Roger 
$a warm baby at college. He was the 
y original Ducky Drake; all others were 
e imitations. Come back to li’l’ ol’ N’ 
*k—lawyer; man about town; clubs; 
itie Twinkletoes; birds and bottles at 
per temperatures! New York took his 
/away from him. 
| Did he buckle down to business and, by 
zal industry—and so on? He did not. 
faded away into the dim blue and the 
‘green. Honest, Jonesy, this is rotten of 
—knockin’ like this! But if you’re going 
1elp me play Money, money, who’s got 
tle Ducky’s money? thisis what you want 
mow. Itwasthe keynote of his character 
t he wanted all the beastly junk money 
buy, but wasn’t willing to hop out and 
tle for the money. He wanted it quick, 
y and often.” 
‘Mind if I take notes?”’ 
’Eavings, no! Well, six years afterward 
came back. A distant relative—great- 
t or something—had left him a sizable 
wey—business of killing calf; so he took 
‘money and poor old dad’s and set to 
+k to found an estate. Mother didn’t 
‘w about it. I happened along about 
time and she took quite a fancy to me; 
a’t notice other things. It doesn’t seem 
sible that anyone could consistently 
+ money in real estate in a thrifty, grow- 
|burg like New York, does it? Uncle 
ser did. Then he ducked again. 
Some ten years later, back to New 
*k—who comes here? Is it my long-lost 
le? Itis. Talked vaguely of holdings in 
wv Mexico. Had the mazuma, and spent 
He stayed all winter; then back to 
v Mex. That’s been the program ever 
»e—four to six months in New York, the 
‘out here. But he didn’t talk about New 
xico and he didn’t urge us to visit him. 
To do him justice, he made good on one 
at. He came through with good hard 
it for dad. He was really very fond of 
r old dad, and he’d always been sore at 
self about losing dad’s wad. And, as I 


5 = put his ungrateful nephew through 


dol. 
a months ago we found him dead in 
bed—heart disease. His will left all his 
derty tome unconditionally. But where 
what was his property? He hadn’t 
.us; and naturally dad hadn’t felt like 
‘ng him. 
agossa was his post office. Except a 
3 book for his New York bank we found 
dapers in his effects—not so much as a 
We applied at the bank. Ahem! 
1? ‘Mr. Drake had opened an account 
1 them years ago; the balance was so 
*h—about one winter’s spending for 
‘le Roger. We pressed ’em a little. Very 
zular, said the bank; but, under the cir- 
tances—ahem! It had been Mr. 
ke’s custom to make one large deposit 
1 year, checking out the greater part of 
re he put in more. What was a little 
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(Continued from Page 5) 


unusual, he generally made these deposits 
personally and in cash; sometimes— 
ahem!—there had been drafts from Albu- 
querque or El] Paso. 

“So there we were! How much prop- 
erty? According to the pass book, Uncle 
Roger had been spending, on the average, 
about seven thousand a year, including his 
two extravagances—father and yours truly. 
Said property was evidently in. the grand 
new state of New Mex. But where, what 
and how much? Had Uncle Roger spent all 
his income or only part of it? All of it, we 
judged; for, with all respect to your South- 
west, my Uncle Roger thought life in any 
place more than half an hour away from 
Broadway was a frost. If he stayed there 
only four months in the year, it was because 
supplies didn’t hold out.” 

““T knew of your uncle—never saw him,” 
said Neighbor. ‘He lived very quietly. 
Stayed at the ranch mighty close; made no 
friends and no enemies. No mixer. Had 


-no visitors from the outside. Hunted a 
‘little. No cowman. He didn’t know any- 


thing about cattle, he wouldn’t learn any- 
thing about cattle, and he didn’t care 
anything about cattle. Left that all to his 
partner. That’s hisrep., according to camp- 
fire talk. One thing’s certain—your uncle 
didn’t make any seven thousand per from 
the ranch, or any big part of it. The Double 
Dee outfit doesn’t sell three hundred steers 
ayear. Your uncle only got half of that and 
paid half the expenses. No,sir—that Double 
Dee brand helped some, but it was mostly a 
blind for something else.” 

“That’s what I’m headed for,” said 
Ducky. ‘‘Dad’s an invalid; so I came out. 
At Albuquerque Mr. Drake had bought 
drafts at the banks. The hotels knew him 
but none of the business men had ever 
heard of him. El Paso, ditto. So he 
couldn’t have been engaged in any busi- 
ness openly, aside from the ranch. I came 
to Saragossa. You know what I found here. 
Uncle Roger’s whole bunch of cattle would 
have made about a year’s pocket money for 
him. His partner offered me ten thousand 
for my half of ranch and cattle. That’s 
enough to keep the wolf from the well- 
known door, but hardly what wasexpected.”’ 

“Grab it! That’s more than it’s worth. 
I know. Jim-Ike, my new neighbor, worked 
that country last year.” 

“He showed me the tally book. Accord- 
ing to that, my share would be about that 
much.” 

Jones bent his head to hide a significant 
smile. 

“Take it! Well, what did he say about 
your uncle?” 

“He didn’t believe my uncle owned any 
property here. Didn’t know what he 
might have back East. Close-mouthed 
codger, he was. 

““My own idea all along had been that 
my uncle had a secret mine. I put this up 
to Quinliven. Secret mine? Rubbish! No 
one could work a secret mine in this coun- 
try—where everything was known; where 
the smoke of the strange camp fire was 
something of vital interest, to be looked 
into at once; where every cowpuncher had 
the time, ability and inclination to follow 
up any strange track. 

“Fat chance, when all the freight from 
a country as big as an Eastern state was 
handled through one depot! Everybody 
knew all ore shipped—where it came from 
and whatitrun. Rubbish! Placer mines? 
‘Mai dear-r sir-r, to wash placer dirt, you 
must have water; and where water is, in 
New Mexico, is a frequented and public 
place.’ Nuggets? Pish! Bosh! Nowt! 

“‘T questioned my uncle’s banker and his 
lawyer. Great astonishment. Nothing 
knowing. Mr. Bennett showed me the 
joint account of Quinliven & Drake, with a 
very small balance. My uncle kept no pri- 
vate account; he knew of no other invest- 
ment my uncle had made; no such sums as 
I mentioned passed through his hands. The 
lawyer is now trying to solve my problem.” 

““Who’s the lawyer?” 

“He’s a Mexican—a Mr. Octaviano 
Baca—and, at first, it seemed a rum start 
that Uncle Roger should have a native for 
his attorney. But he’s a live one, all right; 
a very shrewd, keen person, indeed. Edu- 
cated, too—good company; witty; speaks 
English with fluency and precision—much 
better English than I do. But doubtless 
you are acquainted with him. He is, I am 
told, something of a political power, having 
great influence with the natives.” 
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PLENTY OF 
HOT WATER 


@ Enjoy the comfort, convenience and 
economy of a Gas Water Heater. 


q This illustration shows it attached to 
your kitchen boiler. To use it, you 
simply open the door, turn on the gas, 
light it, close the door and go on with 
your work. 


@ The water passes from the boiler 
through the copper coils in the heater 
and back into the boiler—a_ short, 
hot road. 


@ The length of time you let the gas 
burn is governed by the amount of hot 
water needed for dish-washing, bath, 
laundry or other purpose. A little hot 
water in the top of the boiler or a 
whole boilerful — just as required — 
then turn off the gas and expense stops 
instantly. 


@ The water is heated, not the kitchen, 
and all without coal, ashes, soot or 
work. And, too, a decided saving of 
money over the old-fashioned coal 
range. 


@ This is just the season 
to install a water heater, 
before the warm weather 
starts. Get in touch with 
your gas company —learn 
its terms of sale. Don’t neg- 
lect finding out all about 
this necessary appliance. 


q “The Gas Equipment of the Home,” 
a profusely illustrated 48-page book, 
contains many suggestions for your com- 
fort and much information of real value 
to anyone building a house or making 
alterations. We feel that many of you 
will be glad to invest a dime in a copy. 
Let us have your name and address, 
“with ten cents in coin or stamps. 


NATIONAL COMMERCIAL 
GAS ASSOCIATION 
61 Broadway New York City 
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Your Picture 


in His Watch 


should be a smiling picture. It’s your 
smile that recalls the charm of your 
personality. Your smile cannot be 
attractive unless your teeth are sound 
and white. 

Keep your teeth in perfect condition 
by visiting your dentist twice a year and 
by the regular night and morning use of 
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Whether you prefer tooth powder or cream you will 
find in these two productions of Dr. Lyon's laboratory the 
cleansing and safeguarding qualities that your teeth 
demand. Both dissolve quickly in the mouth—leave no 
sticky masses between the teeth—prevent formation of 
tartar—correct excessive acidity of mouth—are your best 
safeguard from receding gums and loosening teeth. 

Send for a generous sample of either Dr. Lyon’s 
Perfect Tooth Powder or Dr. Lyon's Perfect Dental Cream. 
Mailed upon receipt of 2 cerits for postage. 


I. W. LYON & SONS 
522 West 27th Street 


Save the coupons in every package. 


New York City 4 


) They 
entitle you toa Tooth Brush without charge. 
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Miss O-Cedar 


Introduces The Improved 


‘darMop 


With The New, Adjustable, Convenient, 
“Handy Handle Hinge” 


Cleat Ne 
It Polishes 


The new shape fits 
into corners perfect- 
ly, and the “‘Handy 
Handle Hinge’’ 
makes it possible to f 
reach all those hard- 
to-get-at places. 
There’s no escape 
for dust now! 


First Aid To The Housewife 


O-Cedar Polish Mops (both round and triangular) are sold by all grocers, 


druggists, hardware and department stores, and ay dealer will return 
your money if you’re not delighted. 


Channell Chemical Co., Chicago-Toronto-London-Berlin 
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Neighbor chuckled. He knew what 
young Drake did not. Octaviano Baca 
was the Boss—King of Saragossa. 

“Know him by sight; never met him. 
But we know all about everything here, 
even people we’ve never seen. In this coun- 
try our camp-fire talks take the place of 
Bradstreet and Dun, or Who’s Who. Great 
help. They ain’t afraid to say what they 
think, them firelighters; and they ain’t 
afraid to think what they say! We’re all 

catalogued. . ‘Jones, Neighbor: Good 

old wagon, but “needs greasing. Use no 
hooks.’ . . . That’s me. I’m mighty 
proud of that biography too. So it is Baca 
and Bennett that are looking after your 
interests?” 

“Baca alone, now,” corrected Ducky. 
‘Bennett helped at first, making inquiries 
from his business connections, and so on. 
We thought if we could unearth some in- 
vestment of my uncle’s we might follow it 
up; but there was a silly gunplay on the 
range between Bennett’s men and ours, 
and Bennett thought he had better with- 
draw from the investigation; because Quin- 
liven took it up, you know—grouchy old 
sorehead !—talked pretty rough to Bennett, 
and took our account over to the other 
bank.” 

“What was the trouble about—may- 
ericks?”’ 

“T hardly know—pure cussedness, I 
guess. Nothing worth quarreling about. 
Tommy Garst and one of our boys had 
some words about some spring up in the 
mountains. All foolishness—nobody had 
any real title to it and everybody’s cattle 
watered there; so it made no difference who 
claimed it. But they got to shooting over 
it—silly fools! Both gone now.” 

“Nobody hurt?” 

“Dah!” said Ducky scornfully. 
how about that answer?” 

Neighbor looked at his own toes with 
painstaking speculative interest. To assist 
the process he cocked his head on one side 
and screwed his mouth up. At last he 
glanced over at Ducky. 

“*T know a lot if I could only think of it,”’ 
he announced plaintively. With a thought- 
ful face and apparently without his own 
knowledge, he broke into song, with a gay, 
lilting voice: 

“Here I am, a-comin’ on the run— 

Best durn cowboy ’at ever pulled a gun! 
Hi-yi-yi-yippy; yippy-yi-yi-yi! 
Hi-yi-yi-yippy; yippy-yea!” 

Ducky sniffed. 

““Why don’t you learn a tune if you want 
to sing?”’ 

Neighbor looked round with puckered 


“Well, 


eyes. 

“Why, I ain’t singin’—not exactly!’ he 
answered dreamily. ‘I’m thinkin’—think- 
in’ about your troubles and how to make 
?em all come out right in the next number. 
i ve got a two-story mind, you see. One of 
’em is diggin’ away for you, hard, while the 
other one is singin’, foot-loose, or ‘talking to 
you. Me and the real serious-mind, we’re 
studyin’ right now; we don’t hardly sense 
what I’m sayin’ to you. And that’s a 
real nice tune too. I don’t like to have 
you make fun of that tune. That’s asaddle 
song. That tune goes to a trotting horse. 
You try it.” 

“Why, so it does!” said Ducky after a 
brief experiment. 

“Can you make your fingers go gallopy? 
Well, do it, and I’ll show you another. But 
don’t talk to me. I’m thinking fine and 
close, like walkin’ arope; and you'll throw 
me off.” 

So Ducky made his fingers go gallopy 
and Neighbor kept time to it: 


“Percival Pulcifer Peterkin Pool, 
Cloaked and mittened and ready for school; 
Cloaked and muffled and gloved and spurred. 
Gee! Wasn't Peter a wise old bird?” 


“Any more?”’ demanded Ducky, highly 
diverted. 

“Yes; here’s a pacing tune. They say,” 
added Neighbor absently, ‘‘they say, back 
in Maryland and Virginia, that old King 
James Fifth wrote this song—allowing for 
some expurgating and change 0’ names— 
Albuquerque for Edinburgh—to give it 
local color. Hark! 


“Oh, when I got to Albuquerque I taken down 
my sign— 
Tirra-la-la, tirra-la-la, lay! 
Oh, when I got to Albuquerque I taken down 


my sign, 
For they’re all educated there in the riding 
line— 
Ti-ri-laddy and a ti-ri-lay!”’ 
(Continued on Page 36) 


ELECTRICITY 
MECHANICS 
INVENTION 
SCIENCE 


A 

Monthly 

Magazine 
e 


F you want to be informed 

as to the world’s progress 
and production in things elec- 
trical and mechanical ; if you 
would know of the latest 
inventions and the advance 
of science, you must read 


“The World’s Advance” 


It is written in the language 
of the layman—understand- 
able by all—governed by the 
exactitude of the scientist. 


With its hundreds of illustrations ; 
its practical hints showing eas 

ways to accomplish difficult tasks; 
its numerous and varied depart- 
ments, “How to Make Useful 
Things at Home,” “Practical 
Electro Therapy,” “Electricity in 
Horticulture,” etc., 


“The World’s Advance” 


offers a clear, comprehensive and 
authoritative digest of all that is’ 
new, interesting and useful in the 
fields of electricity, mechanics and 
science. Itis a magazine with the 
big purpose of entertaining while 
it is giving information. 


The popularity of ‘‘The World’s 
Advance”’ is evidenced by the 
fact that it is the only maga- 
zine of its class that has shown 
a consistent gain in advertising 
patronage for the last four years 


If you have been reading this 
magazine you will welcome its 
new improvements. If you have 
never read it you have a real 
treat in store for you. 


The new April issue of ‘‘The 
World’s Advance’’ can be 
bought on the newsstands to- 


day for 15c the copy. $1.50 
the year. 


If your newsdealer cannot supply you 
send us 15c for the April issue or, 
better yet, fill in the coupon an 
enclose 50c for a four months’ tria 
subscription. Get it today and you'll 
want every issue. 


THE WORLD’S ADVANCE. 


THE WORLD’S ADVANCE 
30 Union Square, New Yor! 


For the enclosed 50c kindly send me “The World \ 
Advance”’ for four months beginning with the n 
April issue. 


Name ___ 
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9PEN THE 9 A.M. DOOR TO FREEDOM! 


HE 9-POUND FRANTZ PREMIER MAKES POSSIBLE THE 9 A.M. WORK DAY 


Ge: 


WEIGHS ONLY NINE POUNDS 
West of Rockies . . . $27.50 
Dominion of Canada . . $32.00 


ee) : ‘ 


NRANDMOTHER’S clock ticked off the hours of a never- 
J ending work day. You have replaced the candles of 
indmother’s time with electric lights. Then, why not 
‘lace the old crude way of sweeping and dusting with a 
xdern electric Frantz Premier of your own? 


By the simple expedient of attaching your genuine 


25 Frantz Premier 


ELECTRIC CLEANER 


any electric light socket, and lightly guiding it with one hand, 
the dust and dirt disappear. It isn’t work—it’s a pleasure. 


Vithout requiring a single attachment, this sturdy dirt devourer thoroughly 
ns rugs, carpets, floors, stairs—goes under and around heavy furniture— 
all nooks and corners, and leaves the home fresh, clean and immaculate. 
a particle of dust or dirt can escape. The extremely light weight of the 
iattz Premier makes it simple and easy to handle. The especially designed 
)trouble-proof motor requires no attention beyond an occasional drop of oil. 
Vith a Frantz Premier in your home you become a house manager. You 
‘e to be a drudge, shut in by hours of toil. You accomplish more in less 
*, without work or worry, and gain leisure hours. You do away with 
ided house-cleaning days by removing their cause. 
Yn sale by dependable furniture and department stores, and in electric 
‘ialty shops, everywhere. 
ay Frantz Premier dealer will gladly demonstrate the efficiency of this wonderful 
r-saving device in your home—on your own rugs—without obligating you to buy. 


» up your dealer today, and you can stop worrying about Spring house-cleaning. 
ou don’t know the name of your dealer, write us. 


w thoroughly cleaning draperies, mattresses, upholstery, clothes, walls, radiators, etc., 
ave special attachments, per set $7.50. 


he Frantz Premier Company 
CLEVELAND, U.S. A. 


Principal Canadian Headquarters 


PREMIER VACUUM CLEANER CO., LTD., Toronto, Ontario 


— 
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ILL, do thou and Francis fill your 
pipes with this. "Tis some good 
tobacco, late arrived from the Virginias” 


—quoth good Sir Walter Raleigh to his gossips, 
Will Shakespere and Francis Bacon. 


COUT CT «2 22 e 
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Would you taste in your pipe or cigarette 
the tobacco: these worthy knights and 
gentlemen enjoyed? 


DUKE’S Mixture is the modernized form 
of this same golden Virginia-Carolina 
tobacco, that has never been surpassed 
for cigarettes. 


a 
wae ane 


Even before you open the fat-packed sack of 
DUKE’S Mixture, you catch a whiff from the fresh, 
fragrant, forty cigarettefuls snugly contained 
therein. 
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Never say that you know cigarette enjoyment 
in its completeness till you have rolled one for 
yourself from honey-colored DUKE’S Mixture. 


1 Behind DUKE’S Mixture is an “ancestry” of three 

centuries of continuous cultivation and improve- 
ment, the knowledge and reputations of world- 
famous tobacco manufacturers, and this guaranty: 


If you find DUKE’S Mixture not exactly to your 
taste, your dealer will refund your money. 


Liggett Myers Tobacco Co. 


(Copyright 1915) 
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The “‘Roll’”’ of Fame 


EVENING POST 


(Continued from Page 34) 

Here Neighbor brought his tilted chair 
back to level, removed his clasped hands 
from the back of his head, and shook off his 
dreamy expression. 

‘‘Well, I guess I’ll have to give it up for 
this time,”’ he sighed. , 

“Yah!” said Ducky, grinning. “‘A pish 
and three long tushes! You big stiff! I 
thought you were going to tell me Money, 
money, who’s got the money? and where 
Uncle Roger plucked it in the first place. 
Little Ducky, he sticks to his first guess— 
mines—and counterfeiting, for place.” 

““Where he got it? Where My poor, 
poor boy!” said Neighbor. ‘‘ My poor mis- 
guided lamb, I wasn’t studying on who’s 
got your uncle’s money; I was figuring on a 
harder thing—and that’s how you and me 
are going to get it. I know where your 
uncle’s money is. I know it was really cash 
money, too, and not property. And I know 
how he got it!” 

Ducky stared. 

“Business of gasp!’’ he said. ‘‘Demon- 
strate! Produce!” 

“Wait a minute!” said Neighbor, hold- 
ing up a warning hand. ‘‘ How do you bate 
your breath? If you know, do it!”’ 

“She’s bated. Break it to me!” 

“T’ll tell you first and give you the rea- 
sons afterward; it makes the reasons sound 
so much more reasonable, that way.” 

“You may fire when ready, Gridley!” 

“Hist!” said Neighbor, weird, shaky and 
spook-eyed. “‘Listen to the evil old man of 
Haunted Hill! Your uncle was the Man 
Higher Up! He made his money backing 
gambling hells! U-r-r-r-r-h! The men who 
have now got that money-money are Beck, 
Baea, Scanlon, Quinliven and Bennett! 
And the men who are now going to get 
that money-money—open another bottle, 
Ducky—are Roger Olcott Drake, Second— 
Present!—and Neighbor Jones—Present! 
But how? How? How?” 


qi 


OGER DRAKE caught his breath. 
“‘Sir, do you inhale it or do you use a 
needle? Can you prove any of that?” 

“Prove it!”’ returned Neighbor indig- 
nantly. ‘I don’t have to prove it—I know 
it. It’s just gemimini-mentally got to be 
that way. There ain’t no proofs—the kind 
to convince a jury of peers; but there’s no 
other way to account for what’s happened, 
and if you’re not a natural-born peer I 
can show you.” 

“Among the many beauties that add 
luster to my character are an aptitude to be 
shown and a simple willingness to try any- 
thing—once. Go to it, old summit! Wise 
me up!” 

‘“‘Ver-ree well! Let us examine the sim- 
ple and jolly facts—well known, but not to 
you. Tavy Baca is abso-lute-ly the Big 
Noise in Saragossa County—accent on 
loot. Nominations and appointments f. o. b. 
for cash with order. Special terms for con- 
victions and acquittals. Try our land-office 
decisions. Small graft of all kinds. Corpses 
to order in neat hardwood boxes. See us 
before trying elsewhere. 

“Laying all juries aside, he’s a smart 
lawyer—Baca. He might be immensely 
wealthy, but every Mexican within a 
radius, when he’s sick, lazy or in trouble, 
makes a beeline for Baca and comes away 
with a jingle in his pocket. It’s like packin’ 
water in a sieve. 

‘“‘Gambling, as perhaps you know, is 
completely stamped out in New Mexico 
since she joined the glorious sisterhood. 
Baca would be getting a juicy rake-off from 
Beck’s game. Or, since Baca was your 
uncle’s lawyer, uncle made the necessary 
arrangements himself, likely.” 

“But how do you know my uncle was 
behind Beck?” 

“‘T don’t—that comes later. I am now 
giving you known facts only, and you can 
build for yourself wherever they’ll fit. 

‘‘Bennett owns a heap of other people’s 
property. He began life by ruining Brown 
and Almandares—take thy bill and write 
down fifty —deliberately smashed ’em so he 
could get the wreckage. As he began, he 
kept on—a wrecker. He has no heart, 
lights or liver. I knew Almandares; and 
the good Lord never made a better man 
than that old Mexican. 

“Let me at once show you the impas- 
sable gulf between Bennett and a common 
cheat like Beck, or like Scanlon—blacklegs, 
eard sharps, flimflammers. With the Beck 
kind, you lose only what they win. The 
Bennett kind gladly makes you lose ten 
dollars so he can get one. To end with, Beck 
and Scanlon showed a tenderness toward 
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you not wholly explained by your mg 
charms of face and form. It was magni 
cent, but it was not poker. And the 
where I first got the hunch. A 
“Having stolen the big bundle they, ¢ 
either of them, felt a certain delicacy aboy 
cheating you for your small change; 
what they won from you they w 
But Banker Bennett, with his share 
in moth balls, he’s so seared you mi 
out and pry it away from him that he w 
to hire you killed!” - 
Ducky Drake made an impassions 
mark. It was a household word. - 
‘“‘What makes it a good deal wo 
added Jones with exceeding bitternes: 
that he picked on me to let the con 
“Well, but ——” 
“But nothing! That’s a word I ¢ 
bear. He offered to cancel the mortgag 
my stuff if I’d expurgate you. That me 
nearly two thousand perfectly good bue 
Why? Would Bennett do that from 
pride? Nary! He’s got a big bunch of y: 
money—that’s why. Is there any ot 
possible reason?” . 
“Mere as I am,” said Ducky, “I can 
that. There is not. But how does all 
involve the others? And what makes 
hook up my uncle with the kitty industry 
‘““When a man loves money and 
work; when a man has run through # 
fortunes, two of ’em his own; w 
turns up with a taxable income 
Saragossa County—how did he make 
How can he make it? Openly, in mir 
sheep, cattle, storekeeping, liquor or |] 
But, except for one cattle ranch, mi 
size, your uncle had no business relatior 
openly. y, 
‘What kind of business is done secre 
Business that is very profitable and not ¥ 
thought of; counterfeiting—smuggling 
gambling. This wasn’t smuggling—too 
from the border. Nor counterfeitin 
he might have printed off enough to let I 
live in New York. Also, it couldn’t po 
be counterfeiting, because it was gam 
“Now, Beck and Scanlon run the o 
dens in Saragossa and at Ridgepole. Be 
cause they are all involved, your u 
must have been hooked up with gamblin, 
and, because your uncle was hooked 
with gambling, they’re all involved.” 
Ducky looked dazed; with tolerabl 
reason. 7 
“‘Quinliven is involved bad and big ¢ 
sure. He offered to take your cattle for th 
full number on the tally book. No cowm 
would do that. The calves on that tally 
sold, lost, strayed, stolen, eaten, skinn 
and gone with the wild bunch. Quinn 
he wanted to get little Ducky out of 
country. 
“That shooting scrape was all fak 
so you wouldn’t suspect him and Bar 
Bennett of standin’ in. Real sincere } 
ple don’t empty their guns and not hita 
body—it ain’t respectable. But Benn 
he intended to make that water hole tl 
explanation of your bein’ found dead 
promiscuous. That’s what he proposed | 
to me. 
“Baca is involved by being your une 
lawyer, and yet not knowing how y 
uncle extracted that nice little income: 
Saragossa County; and by being your | 
yer and not finding out. And old Beck 
Scanlon are involved by their conscientiot 
scruples in not wanting the last rag off y 
back.” 
Ducky remonstrated. 
“Hi! You put that last in to mak 
easy—like the Englishman who aly 
added ‘and barks like a dog’ to all his 
dles, to make ’em harder. You’re throy 
the long arm of coincidence out of soe 
It won’t wash, my Angular-Saxon frie 
You’re a good old superdreadnought 
the best hand at a standing high guess. 
ever seen—but we can’t go to court wa\ 
any wild, wet tale like that.” ; 
“Court? Oh, Jemima! Who said co 
Let Tavy Baca pick the jury and 
couldn’t convict one of that push on 
own written confession. The right hun¢ 
goin’ to be the best evidence where 
settle this case—and that’s out of cou 
““Do you mean to use force?” : 
“Thank you, I shouldn’t wish any 
Why, Ducky, some of that outfit we 
lock horns with Julius K. Cesar if he lo 
ogle-eyed at ’em. Tavy Baca especial 
a cold proposition—the worst west 
given point. Only one skunk in thei 
That’s Bennett. No, sir; if you war 
touch that tainted money ——” 
“T do. Let me leave no chance for} 
apprehension. I want to rollinit! Iv 
to puddle my paddies in it!” . 


You have to purchase 
yut one suit ata 
ime. We retailers have 
o buy a great many. 


So we have to in- 
restigate values very 
arefully. 


| That’s how we learned 
bout Clothcraft scien- 
ific methods and what 
hey mean to the buyer 
f medium-priced 
lothes. 


_The Clothcraft Idea 
5 not to cut cost and 
acrease profit—nor to 
ut cost and decrease 
srice—but to give the 
en to twenty dollar 
suyer the most for his 
toney. 


This year the result 
3 Clothcraft Blue Serge 
special at $15.00, better 
han ever; and many 
ther pleasing patterns 
com $10 to $20. Come 
1 and look them over. 


"LOTHCRAFT 
All Wool Clothes 


BO 10°20 ee 


toWear 


2 Clothcraft Store | 


(IN YOUR TOWN) 


0 The Joseph & Feiss Co., 620 St. Clair Ave., 
» Ohio, for the Clothcraft Style Prints, a sample 
“wool serge used in Clothcraft “5130,” and a 
Ote of introduction to the nearest Clothcraft Store. 


, boy was just uncle’s blind; but he guessed 
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“Then you’ve got to guess quick and 
guess right and guess hard; you’ve got to 
mean what you think, and dig in your toes 
when you pray! To handle this contract 
you have got to have the hunch, the punch, 
the pep and the wallop!” 

“But, even if you’re right 

“Tf you say that again I’ll quit you!” 
declared Jones indignantly. 

“Don’t say dem crool woids to me!” 
begged Ducky. ‘“You’re horribly right— 
but where are you going to begin? It’s like 
climbing a glass wall.” 

“Oh, no—not so bad as that! We have 
one highly important circumstance in our 
favor. They haven’t divided the spoils yet. 
If they had they wouldn’t be trying to get 
you out of the way. And when they do di- 
vide—about this time look out for squalls; 
for I judge that most of that cash was 
left on deposit with Bennett. The hell- 
house keepers will have the rest—what they | 
had for the house roll when they heard that | 
Uncle Roger had cashed in, and what they’ve 
won or lost since. 

**When you came on and it became plain 
that you didn’t know anything about your 
uncle’s business, there they were! Bennett 
couldn’t keep it all—the gamblers would 
give the snap away unless they got their 
share. They couldn’t get it all—Bennett 
would tell you first.” 

“Oh, my, my! Birds in their little nests | 
should not fall out!” 

Jones ignored the interruption. | 
“Baca and Quinliven horned in too— 
they each want a slice; but Bennett re- 
fuses to let it out of his hands till you go 
home. He’s afraid that you’ll find instruc- 
tions from your uncle or some sort of a 

statement.” 

“Uncle Roger knew, in a vague, general 
way, that men died; but he thought that 
was only other people—people in the 
papers,”’ explained Roger. “And yet he 
must have kept a pass book, receipts— 
something to show for his deposits.”’ 

“Exactly! Beck and Baca, between 
them, have got the pass book, and hold it 
over Bennett’s head for a club, likely. 
That’s real funny. Bennett’s the one that’s 
taken all the risks, this load. Generally it’s 
somebody else that takes the chances, while 
Bennett gets the profit.” 

“Well! You certainly are a wise old 
fowl!” said Roger with explosive em- 
phasis. 

“Tf your uncle had trusted him, I think 
maybe Quinliven might have come across— 
I judge he would. I reckon Quinnie old 


” 


something and butted in to blackmail the 
blackmailers. To make it nice and pleas- 
ant all round, him and Baca will be wanting 
the gamesters to throw the house roll into 
the pool along with the rest, and then split it 
all up, even Stephen. I would right much 
admire to witness the executive session 
of that firm when they declare the final 
dividend!” said Neighbor with a chuckle. 
He was silent for a moment and his brow 
clouded. 

“But I can’t,” he went on, ‘“‘because 
we're going to get it. To begin with, sup- 
pose you step round and take Quinnie up on 
his offer for your cattle. Stick out for cash. 
He hasn’t got it, but he’ll make the others 
dig it up from the sinking fund. Right then 
that company will begin to get a pain in the 
stummick-ache. They’ll see you makin’ 
ready to go ’way and they’ll all begin play- 
ing for position. You hang to your cattle 
selling as though you didn’t have another 
idea on earth.” 

Neighbor Jones rose to go. 

“And while you start that I’m going 
round and throw the clutch of cireumstance 
into the high gear.” 


(TO BE CONCLUDED) 


The Vindictive Canmom 


EPEATED mention in the dispatches 

of the German forty-two centimeter 

guns reminds a well-known New Yorker of 

a darky who was working in his establish- 

ment at the time the Spanish-American War 
broke out. 

“George,” inquired his employer one day, 
when he discovered the waiter absorbed in 
the latest war bulletins, “‘are you perhaps 
thinking of enlisting and fighting for your 
country?” 

“Who, me?” inquired the startled | 
George. “‘Naw,suh! Ise been readin’ inde | 
paper "bout dese heah cannons dem Span- | 
iards is got. W’y, boss, dey got a gun dat 
shoots eight miles and then th’ows rocks | 
half a hour!” 
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One F irm 
One Service 


One Guarantee 
Back of every J-M Automobile 
and Motorcycle Accessory 


Jouns- 
ANVILLE 
SERVICE 


COVERS 
THE CONTINENT 


ow Joa 


Carburetor 


Increases power 
and flexibility 


and at the same 
time reduces fuel 
consumption at 
leastten percent. 
30 days’ trial. 


Model J” 


Backed by the Strongest Guarantee 
Ever Placed on a Mechanical Horn 


We guarantee this Model “‘J,’”” hand-operated 
Long Horn to give permanent satisfaction. 
Should any part ever prove defective we will 
do more than repair or replace it—we guar- 
antee to give the purchaser a new horn. 


Jones 
Speedometer 


Its accuracy is 
not affected by 
changes in tem- 
perature or alti- 
tude, use, vibra- 
tion or magnetic 
influence. Large 


motionless speed 
scale insures 
easy reading. $12 
to $125. 


— 


Compare this guarantee with that of any other horn manufac- 
turer. Then compare the warning note, the design and the 
finish of the Long Horn with that of any other horn. We 
urge this comparison because we are confident of the result. 
Finished in black-and-nickel, black-and-brass or all black. 
No extra charge for fittings. 


J-M 
Auto Clock 
A reliable time- 


keeper. Guaran- 
teed 8-day move- 


ment. Winding 


and setting keys 
concealed. 

Choice of dash or 
fiush mounting, 


$5. 


J-M Electric Vibrator Horn 


$4 A vibrator horn of real 
* warning efficiency, sub- 
stantial construction and sur- 
passing economy in the use of 
current. 


Have your dealer demonstrate 


Long Horn (Electric Motor-Driven) 


$10 A new horn combining 
° the most powerful warn- 
ing with the greatest economy of 
current consumption in a motor- 
driven horn. 


J-M Non-Burn 
Brake Lining 
Impervious to 
water, oil, gas- 
oline and the 
most intense fric- 


i } heat. Ef 
Smooths Out the Ruts and ficient, depend- 
able, long-last- 
Bumps of Every Road ing. 

Jars and vibrations caused by inequalities 
in every road’s surface not only lessen your OTHER J-M 
comfort but damage your car. The Johns- AUTOMOBILE 
Manville Shock Absorber supplies the ACCESSORIES 
springs with the extra flexibility that is J-M ese Tire 
needed to cushion or absorb these vibra- eeeroee a 
tions and to prevent their transmission to FM Lens. (Non- 
the body of the car. It saves the engine, Blinding) ka 
saves the springs, adds to the life of every | ae ae 
car part and materially increases your com- eat J-M_ Dry Bat- 
fort at the same time. | J-M Fire Extin- 
Reasonably priced like every J-M Acces- $ guisher ar 
sory and actually more efficient than shock l 5 pea P ‘Se 
absorbers costing considerably more. Fits Giskets 

“Noark” Enclosed 


any spring up to 214 inches wide and is 
adjustable to any weight of car. Supplied 
with special spring perch for attachment to 
Ford cars. See your dealer today. Write 
for booklet. 


Fuses 
G-P Muffler Cut- 
Out 
J-M Tire Pump 
Write for Booklets 


H.W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO. 
294 Madison Avenue, New York 


47 Branches Service Stations in All Large Cities 


PER PAIR 
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Kreisler and Zimbalist hearing 
the Bach Double Concerto on the 
Victrola.— From a photograph taken 
during their recent engagement at the 
Victor recording laboratory. 
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or achievement 


Kreisler and Zimbalist, two of the world’s greatest 
violinists, accompanied by the Victor String Quartet, unite in 
a superb rendition of Bach’s famous Double Concerto for two 
violins, complete on three Victor Records. Rarely if ever 
before, not even on the concert stage in the great musical 
centers, has it been possible to hear two great virtuosi in con- 
certed work; and thus the Victor gives to the musical world 
another masterpiece in the art of recording. 

Victor Red Seal Records 76028, 76029, 76030. 12-inch, $2 each. E 
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still further demonstration of Victor supremacy—a 
lacy it has earned, a supremacy it maintains, by its 
musical accomplishments. 


ae Victor Record of the great Sextet from Lucia, sung 
uso, Sembrich, Severina, Scotti, Journet, and Daddi, 
masterpiece of recording that startled the musical 
and thrilled with delight music-lovers everywhere. 


sides the magnificent record of this grand ensemble, 
Records of the Quintet and Quartet from the Masked 
ie Quartets from Rigoletto, Bohéme, and Martha, and 
umous concerted numbers from practically all the great 
are other achievements that have established Victor 


lacy on a basis of great things actually <u 
lished. Kg 


dealer in any city in the world will gladly play for you any 
| to hear, and demonstrate to you the various styles of the 
rola—$10 to $250. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U. S. A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 


Always use Victor Machines with Victor Records and Victor Needles — 
the combination. There is no other way to get the unequaled Victor tone. 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
GY > 


“ills MASTERS VOICE”. £7 
> “ : 


v 
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v Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on the 28th of each month 
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A Reservoir of Energy | 


Put a Columbia Battery into your lantern and it’s 
ready for work. That's all you have to do—then 
forget it. It won’t forget to work. It will give you 
lots of light for a long time. 

Columbia Batteries come from the largest battery factories 
in the world and are backed by twenty-six years of battery- 
making knowledge and skill. Absolutely uniform, right in 
amperage, steady in service, they are always ready for hard 
work. Used all over the world. On sale from Greenland to 
New Zealand. Ask for Columbia Batteries by name. Cost no 
more—last longer. 

Made in U. S. A. by 
NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY 
Cleveland, Ohio 


‘onvenient Spring Clip Fahnestock Binding Posts at no extra charge 


THE JUST OVER YONDER 


(Continued from Page 13) 


twisted smile was once more in evidence— 
“vou’druther have Ol’ Timer take you down 
to the penitentiary instead o’ his chief 
deputy.” 

“That'll help a heap, pardner,” Billy 
Boy replied brokenly. ‘‘It shore will.”’ 

“Then that’s settled,’’ Toyiabe declared. 
““We’re scheduled to leave at eight-thirty, 
so dry your eyes, Billy Boy, an’me’n’ you'll 
have breakfast together downstairs. Then 
I’ll take a run uptown an’ you be ready by 
the time I get back. How are you off for a 
goin’-away suit, son?”’ 

Billy Boy said he had a good one in a 
locker downstairs with his other clothing, 
and under the stimulus of Toyiabe’s cheer- 
ful presence he pulled himself together and 
followed the old man downstairs to break- 
fast in the dining room for the jail attachés. 
After breakfast Toyiabe turned his prisoner 
over to the deputy with instructions to 
get Billy Boy ready for the journey, while 
he hurried uptown. Straight for the Blue 
Bird he headed. The swampers were at 
work mopping down the floor as he entered 
and at a roulette wheel a sleepy member of 
the graveyard shift sat dozing. 

“‘Son,”’ Toyiabe queried gently of this 
individual, “I’ve got $1,972.28 in the bank, 
the bank don’t open until ten o’clock, an’ 
I’m leavin’ for Carson City with a prisoner 
at eight-thirty. How about you?” 

“Write your check, Toyiabe,” the gam- 
bler answered, and added reflectively: 
“Seems like old times, Toyiabe, cashin’ 
yore checks. Don’t spend it all in Carson.” 

Toyiabe gathered up the gold and cur- 
reney and went back to the jail. The 
deputy sheriff was waiting with Billy Boy, 
handcuffed, and at Toyiabe’s approach he 
pay the old desert rat the keys to the 
cuffs. 

*Sho!”’ Toyiabe protested. ‘“‘ You don’t 
have to hobble Billy Boy”; and he un- 
locked the handcuffs and tossed them into 
a corner. ‘‘Come, son,’’-and he took his 
prisoner by the arm and walked with him 
to the depot. On the way uptown they 
stopped in at the Blue Bird and had that 
long-delayed little drink together, as in 
happier days. Then they boarded the 
train, and as it pulled out both Billy Boy 
and Toyiabe instinctively turned and looked 
back at the town, for both were looking 
upon Cinnibar for the last time. Each 
heaved alittle sigh as he straightened round 
in his seat. 

‘An’ now, Billy Boy,” said Toyiabe, 
**seein’ as I’ve got time to listen to it, sing 
the song or tell the story.” 


, 


Iv 


OYIABE TOM JENNINGS, sheriff of 

Cinnibar, had been absent from his 
official duties six days before the under- 
sheriff became suspicious and wired the 
warden of the state penitentiary at Carson 
City to know if Sheriff Jennings had arrived 
on the fifth of the month, convoying a 
prisoner, William King, under sentence of 
death. He received a reply in the negative, 
and immediately Cinnibar had a sensation 
which within three days developed into a 
scandal. 

Dan Briscoe did his best to allay public 
sentiment against Sheriff Tom Jennings. 
He pointed out that even had the latter 
connived at the prisoner’s escape, he would 
probably have sufficient regard for his job 
to return to Cinnibar with some sort of a 
tale in an endeavor to alibi himself. Bris- 
coe took the stand that some time during 
the night run to Reno Washoe William had 
taken advantage of the old man’s trustful- 
ness to leap from the moving train. Pos- 
sibly he had hurled the sheriff from the 
train. Accordingly a search was made 
along the right of way for the bodies of one 
or both of the missing men. They were not 
found. Then the conductor of the train 
that carried Toyiabe and his charge as far as 
Reno was questioned, and he declared that 
both men were aboard as the train pulled 
into Hazen, because Toyiabe had asked 
him how long they stopped for supper. 
He did not recall seeing them after that, 
but then he had been in a car ahead during 
the remainder of the run to Reno, making 
up the account of his trip. The brakeman 
said he thought they had left the train at 
Reno, and the peanut butcher, anxious to 
be in the limelight, declared they had. 

Now it is the custom with sheriffs en 
route to Carson City with prisoners, who 
find themselves compelled to lay over in 
Reno all night, to lodge their charges for 
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that night in the Reno city prison. 
deputy-sheriff declared he had inform 
Toyiabe that this official courtesy wo 
be extended to him upon request, but 
Reno chief of police declared Sheriff J 
nings had not availed himself of 
privilege. Neither could Toyiabe’ 
ture be found on any hotel register in 
and when two weeks had passed Ci 
County to a man came to the eonely 
that Toyiabe Tom Jennings had been f 
to his oath of office; that he had not ¢ 
aided his ex-partner to escape, but had | 
with him, for an examination of Toyia 
modest bank account seemed to indie 
that he had financed the trip. It was 
lieved that they had continued on to | 
Francisco or Los Angeles and were noi 
Mexico, Or perhaps they had taken j 
sage on some steamer bound for Hondu 
which has no extradition treaty with 
United States. “7 
At any rate, wherever they were, 1 
Cinnibar authorities decided they ought 
be in jail. So the County Commissione 
met in special session and declared ¢ 
office of sheriff vacant and appointed a m 
to fill it, after which they offered a reware 
of five hundred dollars for William Kin 
dead or alive. The district attorney the 
called a meeting of the Grand Jury 
indictment was returned against Toyia 
Tom Jennings and the hue and ery was 
in earnest. 
Vv 
HE warden of the Nevada state pel 
tentiary just outside Carson City 
entertained a friend at luncheon on Octo) 
twenty-seventh. After luncheon the gu 
expressed a desire to visit the prison, 
they strolled over to the warden’s gri 
hostelry, their tour of inspection endin 
the warden’s comfortable private offic 
Here they were interrupted present 
the entrance of the captain of the yard. 
“Warden,” he announced, “I’ve 
crazy old desert rat out at the gate. 
certainly got dust in his garret. He ha 
hallucination he’s that runaway sheriff fr 
Cinnibar County, and that he’s brought 
his prisoner to be hanged to-morrow.” 
ee has he brought in his prisonel 
oe Oo ” 


“Then what does he want?” 

“He won’t tell me. Insists on 
you. Says you’re the only man he e 
business with. When I asked him whi 
he’d left his prisoner he said the fellow we 
down the road a piece minding the jack 

The warden and his guest laughed. “ 
he left the jacks to guard a man I’m su 
posed to hang to-morrow morning, eh 
the former replied. ‘‘ Who is this old cha 
Or rather, what is he? A regular prosp 
tor or a desert rat?”’ 

“Desert rat about sixty years old, 
didn’t have the heart to dismiss the 
fellow because he appears to be so wor 
up. He says the prisoner is his parti 
I think the old chap is dippy.” 

“T should say he is. And you can’t 
rid of him, captain?”’ 

“No, sir; he insists upon seeing you 
says you’re the only one who ean do @ 
thing for his prisoner now.” 

“Ah, I see. He’s come to plead for 
partner, eh? Well, captain, that is ea 
arranged. Show the man in.” The war 
turned to his guest. “‘ The desert gets 1 
in the long run,”’ he explained. “Toon 
solitude. But probably this old codger 
harmless as a baby. He’s probabl 
reading the papers about the sheriff of 
nibar County that started for here with 
old side-kicker of his condemned to dea 
Of course you have heard of the cas 
They never showed up here as per sched 
and as near as we can learn the sheriff 
only financed his prisoner’s getaway, 
skedaddled with him. They’re in Mé 
or Central America now, and here web 
this dotty old desert rat imagining he’s 
absconding sheriff and that his partn 
the prisoner.” 

*“A queer brand of lunacy, strikes m 
his friend replied. 

“Not at all uncommon. Take, for 
stance, old Harry the Owl, one of my Di 
here. Harry went off his head on relig 
and now he imagines he’s King Solom 
Why, I give Harry the Owl a light im 
cell nights so he can get out his revi 
edition of The Proverbs. And as for the 
desert rats, they all go queer in the I 
run, like sheep herders. Take particu 
note of this old chap’s eyes: Come in!” 
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THE SATURDAY 


Toyiabe Tom Jennings entered. He was 
wearing the same wide white hat beneath 
which he had left Cinnibar, but his neat 
black suit of ‘‘store’’ clothes had been re- 
placed by a soiled canvas coat with lamb’s 
wool lining, a heavy woolen shirt, blue 
overalls and short miner’s boots well worn 
at heel and toe. From under the tail of the 
canvas coat the end of a battered pistol 
holster protruded. A three weeks’ growth 
of white stubble covered his face, and the 
corners of his mouth and his chin were 
stained with tobacco juice. He had a large 
cud in his cheek, and the moment he 
stepped inside he glanced round for a 
spot whereon he might expectorate. The 
warden hastened to indicate a tall brass 
euspidor. Toyiabe nodded his thanks, 
spat, sat down and shied his hat on to the 
warden’s flat-topped desk. A little cloud 
of alkali dust arose from it. 

““Be you the warden?” he piped, ad- 
dressing that functionary, who bowed; 
whereupon Toyiabe jerked his head like a 
squinech owl. ‘I’m Sheriff Tom Jennings, 
of Cinnibar,’” he announced, ‘‘an’ I’ve 
brought in my pardner, Bill King, to be 
hung.” 

“Indeed! Why, what appears to be the 
trouble between you and Bill?’”’ the warden 
queried. 

“Oh, hell,’”” Toyiabe answered wearily, 
“there ain’t no trouble between me an’ 
Billy Boy now. We patched that ol’ fuss up 
for good an’ all.”” He sighed and continued 
tremulously: ‘‘ Warden, it’s shore hard on 
me, in my official capacity, a-havin’ to 
bring Billy Boy in to be stretched. It’s 
mos’ almighty hard!” 

“T quite realize that, sheriff,’ the warden 
answered sympathetically. ‘‘But still, I 
suppose it can’t be helped, and ‘what can’t 
be cured must be endured.’’’ 

“Well, this thing can’t be cured, but 
you ean help me endure it, warden. I 
got a little favor to ask you.”” And Toy- 
iabe glanced ever so quickly toward the 
warden’s friend. 

“Oh, he’s all right,”’ the warden assured 
him. “Whatever you’ve got to say, sheriff, 
is strictly between friends, and whatever 
your favor is, I'll grant it if I can.” 

“You can grant this one, warden,” Toyi- 
abe quavered, touched by the warden’s 
sympathy. He took out a villainous old 
red bandana handkerchief and wiped his 
eyes. “I shore do appreciate your sperrit, 
warden, an’ so’ll Billy Boy. Now under 
the law you’ve got to swing Billy Boy be- 
tween sunrise an’ sunset to-morrow.”’ The 
warden nodded solemnly- and Toyiabe 


“continued: 


“T wish you’d do it at sun-up, warden, 
becuz then Billy Boy won’t have to set in 
a cell an’ wait for it. You see, warden, I 
thought mebbe if I asked you an’ explained 
how itis with me an’ Billy Boy you wouldn’t 
mind lettin’ me have him to-night. We'll 
make a dry camp over yonder in the field 
an’ I wish you’d let us, becuz it’s a-goin’ 
to be our last night together on this here 
earth, an’—an’ But we'll be up early, 
warden, an’ all you’ve got to do is to come 
to the front gate an’—give us the—high 
sign—when you’re—re—re—ready ie 

He broke down completely and laid his 
old head, all snowy and unkempt, on the 
warden’s desk. ‘‘We don’t want—no fuss 
an’ feathers to—this killin’,’”’ he sobbed. 
“T want my Billy Boy to—jus’ come 
a-strollin’ across the field like a—white 
man, head up—an’ whistlin’—when you 
call him. He sees you by the gate—an’ he 
says: ‘Mornin’, warden’; an’ you say: 
‘Mornin’, Billy Boy. Had yore breakfas’?’ 
An’ he'll say: ‘Yes, thank you, warden. 
Me an’ Toyiabe scoffed as per—usual—an 
hour ago.’ An’ then you say: ‘Well, come 
along, son,’ an’ him an’ you walks friendly- 
like to the pl—place—where you—hang 
folks; only be—before you get—there— 
you step to one side—an’ let a passel—o’ 
guards—shoot him through the heart. In 
this state—a condemned man’s got the— 
right to choose—his own finish—shootin’ 
or hangin’, an’ I’m choosin’ for—Billy Boy. 
You shoot him—when he ain’t—expectin’ 
it, an’ I’ll come—arterwards an’ take him— 
away 14 

Another ‘sob mingled with Toyiabe’s, 
and the warden, turning to gaze with misty 
eyes upon his guest, observed that the 
latter was weeping like a great, lubberly 
boy. For they had expected Toyiabe to 
plead for a life; and here he was, hopeless, 
and pleading pathetically for a figment of 
honor in a dishonored death. 

“Get that hysterical old lunatic out 
of here,’’ the warden’s friend whispered. 
“‘He’s tearing my heart out.” 
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EVENING POST 


OUR automobile in one respect 
is like any other piece of ma- 
chinery. It “‘settles down’’ only after 
use. If well maintained it will run bet- 


ter the 2000th mile than the first. 


Motor trouble and undue noises 
are too often caused by early neglect. 
The metal worn off by friction is 
gone forever. 


And your lubricating oil is your only 
protection against this friction wear. 


At all times and especially during 
the important “‘settling down’’ period, 
when the moving parts have not fully 
adjusted themselves to each other, oil 
of the highest lubricating efficiency is 
of the utmost importance. 


Each piston makes several 
thousand strokes per mile. 


The effects of the wrong oil will not 
be noticed during the first piston stroke, 
or the second. But when the piston 
strokes run up into the millions—and 
that does not take long—friction be- 
gins to get its due. You do not have 
to ok for the wear then. You /ear it. 


Realizing the need of scientific 
help, careful motorists are turning 
for correct lubrication to the Vacuum 
Oil Company’s Chart of Automobile 
Recommendations. 


The oil specified insures high lubri- 
cating efficiency through its correct 
body and superior gua/ity and through- 
out the life of the car insures a low 
operating cost per mile. The continued 
efficiency of the motor is full evidence 
of the way in which the oil protects 
each moving part. The carbon de- 
posit is rarely troublesome. And the 
“‘wear’’ of the oil itself is unusual. 

The Chart on the right represents our 
professional adyice. If your car is not listed, 


send for a complete copy of this standard 
guide to correct lubrication. 


l l 
A grade for each type of motor 
In buying Gargoyle Mobiloils from your 
dealer, it is safest to purchase in original 
packages. Look for the red Gargoyle on 


the container. For information, kindly ad- 
dress any inquiry to our nearest office. 


VACUUM OIL COMPANY 
Rochester, N: y., U.S: As 


Specialists in the manufacture of high-grade 
lubricants for every class of machinery. 
Obtainable everywhere in the world. 


DOMESTIC BRANCHES: 
New York Philadelphia 
Chicago Indianapolis 


Detroit 
Boston 


Minneapolis 
Pittsburgh 
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Correct Lubrication 


Explanation: In the schedule, the letter opposite the car 
indicates the grade of Gargoyle Mobiloils that should be used. 
For example, “‘A’’ means Gargoyle Mobiloil “A."" “Arc” means 
Gargoyle Mobiloil ‘Arctic. For all electric vehicles use 
Gargoyle Mobiloil “‘A'’ for motor and enclosed chains. For 


open chains and differential use Gargoyle Mobiloil “C.’’ The 
recommendations cover all models of both pleasure and com- 
mercial vehicles unless otherwise noted. 


————__——>j——————— 


MODEL OF 1911 1912 1913 wi4 1915 
% | 3 | 3 | Fy 5s 
BE; S)e|e)e/s| 2/8] 2| 8 
CARS B/S/8/8)8)8)¢a|s|els 
A)FIA(F1Al|FlALELB|E 
Abbott Detroit....) A jArc. A |Arc.] A /Arc.JArc./Arc 
Alco.............jAreJArc/Arc.JAreJArc./Arc ee 
Apperson ...... Are./Arc.'Arc,/Arc.JArc./Arc./Arc,/Arc.|Arc./Arc 
Auburn (4cyl.)...)J A| A] A] A/]A]AJ]A|AJA /Arc. 
: (Gcyl.)...|....] any Be 3 JAre..ArcJArc./Arc. 
Autocar (2 cyl.)...) A |Arc.| A /Arc.| A |Arc.] A |Arc.] A |Are 
~ | (4 cyl.)...) A !Arc A jArc J ory, 
Avetyice: 2. atsecs| Ay|iio] A | AIAIA/IAI/A/A 
(Model) 1 Ton|-..-|....]....|...-[e..-|--..|Are.JArcJArc.lArc 
Buick............] A jAre| A jAre| A |ArcJ A |ArcJArc|Arc 
Cadillac... - c 
4 (8 
Cartercar 
(CCT gar ee eae Are, 
Chalmers......... Cy 
Chandlers co. c jeer s|n sees 
Chase (air). ..... B 
oF a Gorator ye) 2 lac 2 sdetails Saal ane tealiere eye Are.|Arc.]Arc./Arc 
Chesterfield six. , .|.--+]..... ssaleeeelensalecss . .| A |Arc 
Chevrolet....... 5 eae Soc A | A| A |Arc.JArc./Arc, 
Cole.............{ A |ArcJAre.|Are.JAre.|Arc.JArc.|Arc.|Arc./Arc 
Cunningham.... A|A|A]AJ]A]A /Arc.|Arc.JArc./Arc 
Delaunay-Belleville) B| A] B|A/]B/]A]B/AI.... 
Detroiter. wy deals eed. =. A jArc| A /Arc) A} A] A [Are 
" @B.egl) ais ahh. « RS | Re ee i 
Dodge. .. 8 ae FR Ge Med MEA Cer eS | 
E.M.F.. 
Empire, . ce 
Inet: = coher. 
GER neeinhciaka je miauats 
Franklin... ...... 
Garford 
Granta ..52/3.: 
Haynes 
Hudson Tees. 
Hupmobile>\. sale cae |e =e 
(Mode! 20)|Arc.\Arc.]é f 
RE AGy (ain)ics cade «s breletet nia cnpees’s 
. (water)... ela 
International. ....| B | B 
Interstate........] A |Arc. 
acksomiee. cece}! 4s 
yetbery,. cc snes sion } 
**) @omile e sc) ae e as 
Kelly Springfield . .|/ 
Kingosencs i A 
“~ Com'l, , .JArc./Arc.JArc.|é 
“ “(Model 48)].---|.... 
Kline Kar...... ..JArc./Arc 
nox Mies esteem 
Lippard Stewart. .|.-..|....Jé 
Locomobile... .. . .JArc.|Arc, 
Lozier......, Arc./Arc 
Lyons Knight.....]-.-.|.... 
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(Model S). .|----|.--- 
Marmon.........) A |Arc 
Maxwell.........JArc./Arc 
Mercer..... A |Arc, 
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Overland... a 
Packard.........JArc./Arc 
Pages ciec.n arectomeneft Ay Aue 
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Pathfinder........ . 
Peerless. . 3... &. ARCH 
Pierce Arrow... ..| A |Arc 

a “ Com'LJAre.|Arc.]/ 
Pope Hartford .. . JAre |Arc.|/ 
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Rambler. ........ Arc 
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Renault... sees ce |Arc 
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S.G. V. Arc 
Saurer. Arc 
Saxon ... oneefs 
Sélden. .... pa E 
Simplex.........,JArc./Arc 
Stearns..........) A Arc. 
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Stevens Duryea. . .JArc./Arc.|/ 
Stoddard-Dayton..| A 


“ Knight}....|.... 
Studebaker... ... A |Arc 
MICOES wratelerciclcreiaisisie| see utens apd é 
Velie (4 cyl.)......) A /Arc) A |Arc,] A /Arc) A |Arc] A |Arc. 
*  Gcyl.) | ...{....JArc,/Are.lAre./Arc. 
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Willys Knight | A;LATBIA 
“Utility | A /Arc.jArc.j/Arc. 
Winton. .... Are. Arc.|Arc. Arc./Arc.|Arc. 


The four grades of Gargoyle Mobiloils for 
motor lubrication, purified to remove free car- 
bon, are: 


Gargoyle Mobiloil “‘A”’ 
Gargoyle Mobiloil “B” 
Gargoyle Mobiloil “E”’ 
Gargoyle Mobiloil “Arctic ”’ 
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INTERWOVEN STOCKING COMPANY 


WHY were 12,000,000 pairs of 


Interwoven Socks sold last year? 


Not alone because of the great wearing strength 
of the Interwoven toe and heel but also because 


Tiny Ses 
No “‘Cramping”’ up of your feet— 
No ‘‘Bagging”’ at the ankle— 
No ‘‘Drawing”’ across the instep 


Interwovens are sold directly 
from mill to retailer only — 
none sold by mail. 
: 66 99 
pair marked ~ Interwoven. 
Never sold under any other 


They are made correctly on 
patented machines of 
our own manufacture used by 
this company only. They are 
different in manufacture from 
all other socks. 


Lisles, Silks and Cashmeres, 25c up 


INTERWOVEN STOCKING COMPANY 
New Brunswick, N. J. 
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WHICH? 


Same Quality 
Same Finish 
Same Price 


; =) But 
Here’s the 
Difference 


This you can not 


Re-Blade 


This you can 


Re-Blade 


OU can replace a broken blade in a 
Nagle ReBlade Knife in ten seconds. 
No tools required. 
knife that’s always new—always 100% effi- 
Here is our Introductory Offer for 
Send us a dollar bill (or money 
order) for the finest jack-knife you ever saw, 
with two Sheffield steel blades and an extra 


can't come out accidentally. 
Actual size of knife, 35¢ in. 
Additional blades as you need them 
for 25c each. Fully guaranteed. 


Agents or dealers wanted 
NAGLE 7@ lade KNIFE © 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Reference: First Nat. Bank, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 


Think of it—a 


blade for reblading. 60 Parker Ave. 


fine old-style knife. 


Looks exactly like a 
Equally strong. Blades 


EVENING POST 


“The only way I can do it is to introduce 
you as the governor of the state and have 
you pardon Billy Boy,’ the warden re- 
plied, and the other nodded his approval of 
the plan. 

More accustomed, perhaps, to scenes of 
woe than his guest, the warden quickly 
regained his composure. He stepped to 
Toyiabe and patted him on the shoulder. 
“There, there,” he soothed; ‘buck up, 
Old Timer, and listen to the good news.” 
He shook Toyiabe. ‘Listen!’ he com- 
manded. ‘Billy Boy isn’t going to be 
hanged and he isn’t going to be shot.” 

“Then what are you a-goin’ to do with 
him?” Toyiabe gasped. ‘‘Commute his 
sentence to imprisonment for life? I'd 
druther see him shot an’ out of his misery 
than stuck behind the bars in this hell- 
hole. I’d ——”’ 

“Let me finish, sheriff. This gentleman 
here is the governor of the state of Ne- 
vada ee 

“What!” 

“Yes, he’s the governor,’ and the war- 
den winked at his guest. “‘Governor,’’ he 
continued, addressing the latter, ‘‘now 
really, don’t you think this is one case 
where you can extend executive clemency? 
What’s the use hanging this Billy Boy? 
You see how much the sheriff thinks of him. 
Why, no man could be really bad and still 
inspire such a sacred friendship He 

“Warden,” cried Toyiabe, ‘“‘he’s the 
lovin’est, the sweetest-natured boy that 
ever was. Many’s the time Billy Boy’s lied 
an’ said he wasn’t thirsty, so his ol’ Tom- 
pardner could have the water. An’ I want 
to tell you, governor, a lie like that a-comin’ 
from lips that’s black an’ swollen—oh, 
governor, won’t you please pardon him? 
When me an’ the jacks give out once that 
boy toted me on his back four miles to 
water. He ain’t no drawin’-room graduate, 
governor; he ain’t no hand-shakin’ lady’s 
man, but oh, governor, he’s got guts an’ to 
spare.” 

“T am convinced, sheriff,” the ‘‘gov- 
ernor”’ replied, “‘that Billy Boy is all that 
you say he is. His trial, if I may judge 
from the newspaper reports, was an out- 
rageous miscarriage of justice. That Cin- 
nibar judge certainly gave him a mighty 
raw deal a 

“You’re damn’ did!”’ 
Toyiabe shrilled. 

“Andso,’ the “governor” continued, “‘I’m 
going to grant Billy Boy a full pardon, and 
then I want you two to get the devil out 
of here.” 

“Put her there, pardner. God bless you 


’ 


‘ 


whistlin’ he 


for a decent honest white man in a nigger’ 


world,’ and Toyiabe seized the ‘“gover- 
nor’s”’ hand and wrung it in both of his. 

““And whatever you do,’ the warden 
warned him, ‘‘keep this under your hat. 
Now, don’t you and Billy Boy go down town 
to-night and celebrate by getting drunk, 
because if you get drunk you'll talk, and 
if you talk you'll have forty people a week 
coming in to cry on the governor’s 
shoulder. Understand?”’ 

“Understand? Understand? Why, war- 
den, compared to me an’ Billy Boy for 
silence on this here subject the Spink her- 
self is noisier’n a band o’ sheep. But 
governor—now, governor, I shore hate to 
appear to presume on good natur an’ brief 
acquaintance, as the feller says, but—er— 
couldn’t you give me the pardon paper 
now, so’s I could tote it out to Billy Boy? 
He’s waitin’ for me down by the gate with 
the jacks.” 

“Well, hardly to-day, sheriff. I quit 
working at twelve o’clock. And then the 
pardon paper has to bear the Great Seal of 
the State of Nevada, and they lock the 
Great Seal up in a time vault as soon as I 
leave my office. And then there’s a lot of 
red tape to a pardon—got to bring it up 
before the pardon board; and besides, my 
secretary Why, sheriff, if you knew the 
work that boy has ahead of him you’d feel 
sorry for him. But don’t you worry, 
sheriff. Whatever I say goes with the par- 
don board, and in the course of a few days 
I'll have my secretary make out the pardon 
and mail it to you. In the meantime Billy 
Boy is free. Nobody’s going to ask any 
questions, and if they do just refer them to 
me or to the warden.” 

“Well, o’ course,’ Toyiabe replied, a 
little abashed, “I ain’t insistin’ or mis- 
doubtin’ yore word, governor, an’ if the 
warden is agreeable to takin’ the resk I 
am too.” 

‘What risk is there to take?” the warden 
demanded. 

“Well, that danged coyote of a judge 
up in Cinnibar might take a notion to come 
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pesterin’ around, askin’ embarrassin’ qy 
tions, so we better do this thing r 
You give me a receipt for Billy 
delivered in good order, an’ that let’ 
out. Then the governor pardons Bi 
an’ that lets you out. That’s right, ain 
The two men nodded. ‘‘Then,” T 
continued calmly, ‘‘we’ll go to it. 
naturally got to explain my conduct 
Briscoe. Dan, he got me the app’in 
as sheriff, an’ the way things look no 
thrown him down. But when I ma 
this receipt he’ll print it in the Expo; 
an’ that'll square me with my fri 
again. They can’t say I didn’t make ¢ 
even if I did take my time about it.” 
cackled in almost senile glee, took a qj 
white envelope from the inner } 
pocket of his canvas coat and han 
to the warden. ‘‘There’s the commit 
papers an’ the receipt,” he said. 
The warden opened the envelope, gli 
at its contents, and silently handed 
over to his friend, who read them eare 
His glance was very serious as it mei 
warden’s. 
“Well,” he queried gently, ‘‘who’s} 
now?” 
“Why,  ain’t them papers in app 
order?” Toyiabe demanded, sudé 
appalled with the thought that someth 
had slipped at the last minute and _ 
Boy would be hanged after all. 
“That’s what’s wrong with them,’ 
the answer. ‘‘They’re too blamed w 
order.” Then he saw the fright in Toyi 
eyes—eyes a little squinty and pucker 
the corners, kind, blue, deep-set 
brilliant—the orbs of a born visionary: 
he hastened to back water. ‘They hz 
more red tape about a simple paper 
this than is at all necessary,’ he deel 
“Why, a man has to read a page of wh 
ases and aforesaids to get at the meata 
argument. Still, I guess they’re reg 
enough, so you’d better sign them, warde 
and he tossed the papers over to 
unhappy official. 
“Tell me about Billy Boy,” he said 
turned his back deliberately on the 
den’s accusing glare. ‘‘What are the 
inside facts of that killing up in Cinniba' 
Just what did Billy Boy do?” 
Toyiabe hitched his chair over and 
pared to argue the question. “1 
governor,” he declared, ‘‘that boy ¢ 
do nothin’ ’ceptin’ red this here eart 
polecat. It happens this way, an’ nom 
ter what anybody else tells you, don’ 
believe him, becuz Billy Boy told m 
himself an’ that boy never told a lie} 
life. Back here a couple o’ years agi 
lad falls deep in love with a qua 
Washoe girl, which I don’t cotton t 
nohow, but agin my advice he marries 
He’s plumb crazy about her, an’ | 
well, she’s plumb crazy about Billy E 
bankroll. He builds her a forty-thousai 
dollar house in Cinnibar an’ buys 
automobiles—one for her an’ one for hit 
an’ does all he can in reason to mak 
squaw happy. He tells me as ho 
gives her five hundred dollars a mont 
money—yes sir, governor, that’s wha 
calls it—pin money! An’ at that 
hollerin’ night an’ day for more. 
““Governor, she’s a wild mustang 
she ain’t never goin’ to be broke ta 
double, although at that I reckon she 
help her natur. All o’ them mixed br 
*ceptin’ one or two, is that way, an’ I 
blamin’ her so much as I’m blamin’ 
Boy for marryin’ her. I told him ho 
end up, an’ it did just as I said. They 
been wedded more’n a year before 
rollin’ ’em high in Cinnibar, an’ I’m a-t 
you, governor, it takes somethin’ to § 
Cinnibar in them days. She’s on the 
o’ disgracin’ Billy Boy time an’ agin, b 
loves her an’ forgives her, an’ she 
she’ll behave—till next time! An’ fil 
one day Billy Boy hears as how Cinnil 
a-linkin’ her name with the county | 
sor, who’s a good-lookin’, popular } 
feller with all them airs an’ graces an’ 
o’ wearin’ his clothes which Billy ] 
clean out of, if he ever had ’em, wh 
doubt. So Billy Boy calls on this e¢ 
assessor an’ warns him off the resery 
or if he will persist in comin’, to 
a-smokin’; an’ after that Billy Boy 
peace for mebbe two months an’ begl 
get his bearin’s again. 
“Now, Bill, he ain’t no shucks on f 
writin’, an’ after he gets married he hi 
wife draw up all the checks to pay thel 
bills an’ he just signs ’em without im 
gation. He’s trustful that-a-way, ar 
consequence is one bright day, whe 
(Continued on Page 45) 


(Continued from Page 42) 

to light out for Round Mountain, 
he’s got some placer interests he 
on buyin’ mebbe, his wife ups an’ says 
ast got to have some more pin money. 
he’s in a hurry to get away, so he 
4 pen an’ signs a check in blank, an’ 
st o’ his leavin’ ain’t settled yet out 
Smoky before that female is down to 
nk an’ drawed out every cent Bill 
| deeposit. She takes twenty-two 
nd odd dollars in currency, an’ an 
iter her an’ the county assessor is in 
tomobile headed for Battle Moun- 
» catch the Overland for the East. 
order to avoid meetin’ people they 
foller the regular trail across Big 
, but just head right across country. 
ll, governor, Billy Boy ain’tin Round 
ain an hour till he finds it ain’t goin’ 
ossible for him to do business, so he 
s his mind about stayin’ over to 
gate the claims an’ heads right back 
ubar, which Cinnibar is a good fifty 
Way straight across Big Smoky. 
allers been used to takin’ short cuts 
country with the burros Billy Boy 
les the practice when he’s got an 
ybile, an’ when he’s about half way 
un’ a-crackin’ right along, breakin’ 
rough the sage, who does he meet up 
it the county assessor an’ the squaw 
rin’ with their car, which the same 
ke down. 

;a right embarrassin’ meetin’, be- 
nce he’s been livin’ in town BillyBoy, 
he’s as peaceful as a spring lamb, 
ote no gun. But the county asses- 
one 0’ these little five-shot, short- 
d, no-account pocket pistols that'll 
»to about ten feet, an’ the minute he 
lly Boy comin’ he knows what to 
so he pulls an’ gits to work. Billy 
mps out of his car an’ comes right 
, Which excites the county assessor 
lumb misses all five shots, an’ then 
joy works him over some, throws 
es his hands behind him an’ sets 
n the runnin’ board to think of a lot 
s, an’ among ’em the check he signed 
k. So he looks his missus over but 
isted, an’ then he frisks the county 
‘an’ finds the roll, which he hy- 
ites an’ otherwise retains for his own 


benefit. Then him an’ his missus - 


ut hot an’ heavy, an’ she tells him 
1e only married him for his money, 
2 loves the county assessor an’ aims 
» him some day. come hell or high 


1,’ Billy Boy says to her, ‘it’s mos’ 
y hard on me to hold my temper 
man runs away with my wife, but 
» adds insult to injury by skedaddlin’ 
money I shore rise in my place an’ 


uin’t yore money,’ she says, ‘it’s 


see,’ says Billy Boy, an’ he yokes 
nty assessor to the tail of his auto- 
with a towin’ rope. ‘Git in!’ he 
his wife, an’ she gets in an’ Billy 
rts. He’s run the county assessor 
a quarter of a mile an’ drug him 
fifty feet before he stops. 
lere’d you git all that money?’ 
Oy says; an’ the assessor says: 
fife give it to me to hold.’ 
at’s all I wanted to know,’ says 
yy. ‘If she’d give it to me to hold an’ 
sked me whose money it was, I’d 
t you drag me to death but I 
t have told.’ So he casts the 
assessor loose in the heart o’ Big 
‘I ain’t goin’ to kill you,’ he says, 
@ that’d make a scandal for my 
it; as the feller says, the Lord will 
_an’-mebbe he’ll pervide for you, 
h I doubt it. You’re such a hand 
in’,’ he says, ‘suppose you see how 
ll take you to git to water. It’s 
five mile to Round Mountain an’ 
in’ if you make it lemme know an’ 
a divorce an’ let you have this 
An’ then he throws his wife into 
mobile an’ starts for Cinnibar, with 
ity assessor a-beggin’ an’ a-pleadin’ 
ok in. But Billy Boy drives away 
nile an’ waits, an’ pretty soon the 
assessor starts off back-trackin’ 
yy’s trail for Round Mountain. 
eckon: you ain’t a-goin’ to get that 
ays Billy Boy to his wife. ‘The 
got a prior-entry claim on his car- 
n’ away he dusts for Cinnibar. 
don’t occur to Billy Boy that his 
-goin’ to say anything about this 
it he don’t know her a little bit. 
tt Injun blood in her an’ she don’t 
nothin’. She’s no sooner in town 


, 
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than she telephones the sheriff the whole 
story, an’ a searchin’ party starts out for 
the county assessor. 

“Naturally they don’t find him, although 
they can follow the trail o’ Billy Boy’s car 
easy enough. The trouble is the county. 
assessor gits delirious an’ leaves the trail; 
an’ when they find him it’s the buzzard: 
that p’int him out. 


‘Well, sir, if the district attorney don’t | 
organize the Grand Jury an’ have Billy Boy || 


arrested for murder! Billy Boy pleads 
justifiable homicide an’ says he ain’t got no 


call to carry three in a two-seated automo- |, 


bile. If some folks wants to be Christians 
an’ return good for evil he ain’t objectin’, 
but that ain’t his style. He claims as how 
he left the decision up to the Almighty. 
But he can’t produce the gun, havin’ left 
it out in Big Smoky where the wind buries 
it in the sand; in addition to which his wife 
takes the stand an’ says there wasn’t no 
shootin’ at all. An’ when Billy Boy’s 
lawyers asks her: ‘How about that check 
you cashed in?’ she says: ‘Sure I cashed 
it. Billy was in a hurry to leave to go over 
to Round Mountain an’ buy a placer mine, 
an’ he couldn’t wait for the bank to open, 
so he give me the check an’ told me to foller 
in my car with the money.’ An’ that poor 
dear county assessor, as fine a gentleman as 
ever lived, he jus’ wouldn’t think o’ lettin’ 
her tackle Big Smoky alone, so he goes with 
her, an’ they meet Billy Boy comin’ back 
an’ she gives him the money, an’ then the 
big blow-off takes place. 

““Of course the sheriff finds the money on 
Billy Boy when he arrests him that day, 
an’ when that woman gits up in the jury 
box an’ cries an’ says her husband is a in- 
human brute an’ she won’t protect him 
nohow, the jury agrees with her. As the 
foreman says when deliverin’ the verdict, 
if he’d shot the assessor they’d have landed 
him for plain manslaughter, but a-turnin’ 
him loose to die was plumb fiendish—an’ 
they bring in a verdict o’ murder in the 
first degree.”’ 

Toyiabe Tom finished his recital with a 
dramatic wave of his grimy paw. 

“But that doesn’t square you, sheriff. 
Three weeks ago you started from Cinnibar 
to deliver this prisoner. You ran away with 
him and then you changed your mind. How 
about that?” 

“Well, I might as well own up,” Toy- 
iabe admitted, after fully half a minute 
spent in a critical examination of the floor, 
the four walls and the ceiling. ‘‘I was 
crooked—that is, I wasn’t crooked, but I 
intended to be. You see, governor, me an’ 
Billy Boy was pardners, an’ I made up my 
mind he wasn’t goin’ to be hung nohow, 
only I never figgered none whatever on 
Billy Boy’s p’int 0’ view. After we’re on 
the train a while I says: ‘Son, when we 
get to Reno I’m a-goin’ to have a cinder in 
each eye.’ 

“You can’t,’ he says. ‘This here’s an 
oil-burnin’ locomotive.’ 

““*Then,’ I says, ‘I’m a-goin’ to be took 
sudden with cataracts, an’ you git. An’,’ 
I says, ‘here’s somethin’ to git on,’ an’ I 
slip him fifteen hundred dollars. 

“**Toyiabe,’ he says, ‘this is about what 
I’d expect o’ you an’ I’m mos’ almighty 
grateful, Ol’ Timer, but the fact is you held 
up yore paw an’ took an oath of office an’ 
you’ve got to keep it. The citizens o’ Cin- 
nibar is a-trustin’ you to bring me to Car- 
son City to be hung, an’ you got to do it. 
I’d shore hate to think o’ you a-skulkin’ an’ 
a-dodgin’ from hones’ men, just on account 
o’ me settin’ in the game o’ life an’ a-tryin’ 
to draw to a bobtail flush.’ 

“‘Billy Boy,’ I says, ‘you’re jus’ a 
dreamin’.’ 

“*T know,’ he says, ‘but I’ll hurt the 
man that wakes me up. Now listen: This 
trial cleaned out my Cinnibar holdin’s, but 
I’m too old a prospector to put all my water 
on one jack. The first thing you taught me 
was to carry a full canteen, an’ then if the 
jacks stampeded I’d have an ace coppered. 
I got a hundred thousand in a Reno bank 
an’ my wife don’t know I got it, which if 
she did she’d have an injunction out agin 
me withdrawin’ it. As my widder she fig- 
gers to come into half ‘o’ my estate, win, 
lose or draw, an’ that’s what was a-botherin’ 
me. I wanted to see you an’ give you 
the money, so I could die without leavin’ 
an estate. What little she’s got her claws 
on now the lawyers’ll take away from her, 
becuz I’ve left a strong will to fight.’ 

“*Billy Boy,’ I says,-‘let’s take that 
money an’ go to South America or Alaska, 
an’ I’ll go with you, so there won’t be no 
skulkin’ or dodgin’.’ But, Lord bless you, 
governor, he just laughs at me. 
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Grniplete $1350—5% er 


If We Equipped and Priced 
~ as Others Do 


$12397 


Of the popular-priced cars, we maintain that the CASE “25” 


costs the purchaser the. least when value is considered, as its price 


is subject to 5% discount if cash. 


Further, it is the only car in this class that comes completely 
equipped with Extra Tire Casing and Extra Inner Tube On Rim 
with Cover, Weed Non-Skid Tire Chains, and Eight-Day Clock. 

On any other car, men have to pay extra for all these nec- 
essary features. And these things are necessary, as you know. 

These features, with the 5% discount if cash, amount 
to precisely $110.25. Add this to the price of any other car in 
this class, then compare its price and value with those of the CASE 


“25,” complete at $1350. 


Or deduct it from $1350, the price of the CASE, and this 
car costs you but $1239.75, on the basis of price and standard 


equipment of the average car. 


Hidden Values 
CASE buyers count this low 


cost an extreme advantage. Yet 
these cars have> never been sold 
on price. 

They are winning men every- 
where because of their organic 
superiority. 

These are the ‘unseen values” in 
the vitals of a car-> And you must 
rely upon a maker's ability to build 


‘them right. Also his reputation for ’ 


embodying them. 


Your Safeguard 
In both of these respects CASE 


} stands, as you surely know, without 


a peer. 

We have won, through more than 
70 years, acknowledged leader- 
ship as makers of motive power 
machinery. 

So—when it comes to you, as 
it must, to rely on the name behind 
some car— 


Remember that CASE means 


utmost security. 


CASE cars are endowed, besides, with a ready-organized selling force. 
All over America, and beyond, it handles this car in connection with our 
other products.~ Hence we save thousands where other makers must 
spend—in selling. ‘And so we spend in many ways for better materials 
and workmanship. These are ways where others must save. 

Our new illustrated catalog reveals them. Write for it today or get a 
copy from any nearby CASE dealer. Before you buy a car, learn the facts 


that we alone disclose. 


The Car With the Famous Engine —Weight Only 2735 lbs. 
_ J.1. CASE T. M. COMPANY, Inc. 


Dept. 522, Racine, Wis. 
Founded 1842 (268) 
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The two owners of this busi- 
ness are also its actual active 
superintendents — not by 


proxy but in person. 


No manufacturing detail is so small that 
it escapes their scrutiny. No suggestion 
from dealers or customers is too trivial to 
receive consideration, A most unusual ex- 
perience is brought to bear upon every 
single element that enters into the con- 
struction of the car. 


The wheelbase is 110 inches 


The price of the car complete is $785 
(f. o. b. Detroit) 


Canadian price $1100 (add freight from Detroit) 


DopGE BROTHERS, DETROIT 
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One of 10,000 


Miss Helen Barnes, of Saskatchewan, 
Canada, is one of the 10,000 women who 
help to form what is perhaps one of the 
country’s best-known and most carefully 
selected sales organizations. 


These 10,000 women, each appointed in 
her locality to look after new and renewal 
orders for The Saturday Evening Post, The 
Ladies’ Home Journal and The Country Gen- 
tleman, make from One to Fifty Dollars a 
week. From her home town in Canada Miss 
Barnes, working in her spare time only, has 
made $65.00 a month. 


Agency Division, Box 795 


If you have 
(1) 


A desire to make 
more money 


(2) 
An hour or two of 
spare time a day 


Write to us 


A letter of in- 
quiry will place 
you under no 
obligationsand 
will bring full 
particulars. 


The Curtis Publishing Company, Independence Square, Philadelphia 
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“Why, Ol’ Timer,’ he says, ‘what’d you 
do when you heard the desert callin’? Don’t 
talk nonsense, Toyiabe. Me, I’d just as 
lief swing as live in a furrin country, so 
shet up.’ 

“Never mind me,’ I says, ‘I ain’t sen- 
tenced to get hung.’ 

““Ton’t persist,’. he says. ‘You’re 
thinkin’ so much 0’ me you’ve plumb forgot 
to think of yourself, so I s’pose I’ll have to 
keep right on doin’ yore thinkin’ for you, 
same as I allers did, clear up to the mornin’ 
o’ the twenty-eighth, you blessed ol’ tum- 
blin’ bug, you!’ 

“So what could I do, warden?’’ Toyiabe 
concluded. His auditor nodded and glanced 
furtively at the warden, who appeared to 
be completely crushed. 

““And where have you been hiding for the 
past three weeks?” the “governor” asked. 

“Ain’t been hidin’ nowhere, governor. 
The play comes up this way: Me an’ Billy 
Boy gets off the train at Hazen an’ scoffs in 
the eatin’ house, an’ on our way back to the 
train I spot two prospectors an’ their outfit 
comin’ into town. They line up at a wa- 
terin’ trough outside a saloon an’ drink, but 
the prospectors don’t go inside, so from 
that I know they’re busted an’ I get an 
idee. Governor, ’tain’t no time till I’ve 
bought the outfit just as she stands, them 
two prospectors has clumb aboard the train 
an’ the train’s pulled out, leavin’ me an’ 
Billy Boy in Hazen. Then I go over to the 
general store an’ buy some prospectin’ 
duds, an’ come dark I retire to the town 
limits an’ shed my store clothes. Then I go 
back to another general store an’ buy some 
prospectin’ duds for Billy Boy, an’ Billy 
Boy he retires and sheds his store clothes, 
an’ then we bring the jacks up to the first 
general store an’ Billy Boy buys a lot o’ 
grub, an’ some rolled barley, an’ we fill the 
water kegs an’ canteens an’ drift. We’re a 
week gettin’ to Reno, where Billy Boy’s 
still obstinate, although I been exhortin’ 
him mos’ powerful all the way, an’ at 
Reno we go to Billy Boy’s safe-deposit box 
an’ get the money an’ put it out at interest 
on United States bonds, which Billy Boy 
locks up in another safe-deposit box he 
makes me rent, an’ then we have a drink or 
two together an’ take in the sights an’ pull 
out for Carson. We been browsin’ along, 
takin’ it easy—an’—well, we’re here, an’ 
you got to admit we got here on time.” 

“But the state has been combed from 
end to end for you two.” 

““Couldn’t have combed very hard, 
governor, because we ain’t been hidin’.” 

“But what made you do such a crazy 
thing, sheriff? Don’t you know the Cinni- 
bar County Commissioners have declared 
your office vacant and appointed your 
successor? And don’t you know there’s a 
warrant out for your arrest?” 

“What for, governor?” 

“Why, for being false to your oath of 
office “ 

“Sho, sho!” Toyiabe ehuckled; ‘I’ve 
surrendered Billy Boy, ain’t I? An’ there 
ain’t nothin’ in the statute books pro- 
hibitin’ a sheriff from dawdlin’ along the 
road on his way to prison with his pardner, 
is there?”’ 

The warden roused from his despair long 
enough to laugh at this. ‘‘But you’ve lost 
a good job, sheriff,” he warned the old 
desert rat. 

But Toyiabe Tom shook his head. ‘No, 
I didn’t,’ he protested. “I’d have quit 
anyhow as soon as Billy Boy was gone. I 
couldn’t never bear to go back to Cinnibar 
again an’ him not there. I been used to a 
free range, governor, an’ I can’t take no 
pleasure in a job around a jail. When I see 
Billy Boy at the jail winder, like a bobcat in 

a cage, my heart mos’ busts in two, an’ right 
then an’ thereI makeup my mind that onceI 
git him out o’ jail heain’t never a-goin’ back. 
An’ you know, governor, that if I’d come 
here first off with Billy Boy, the warden— 
not meanin’ no offense, warden—would 
have locked the boy up in the death cell an’ 
put a guard over him, like a coyote watchin’ 
beside a gopher hole, an’ poor Billy Boy— 
well, he’d have died forty deaths before you 
stretched him. That boy’s just got to have 
fresh air.” . 

“T bet he has,” the other replied en- 
thusiastically. ‘‘Suppose you go down to 
the gate and bring Billy Boy up. Id like 
to meet that young man. As you say, he is 
possessed of a totally unnecessary number 


‘brush commonwealth. Toyiabe, Old 
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of—er—I don’t like the word, but 
singularly expressive.” 
Toyiabe Tom needed no second 
He was off as fast as his old gna 
could carry him. ‘ 
‘Well,’ the warden queried the 
the door closed behind him, ‘how 
like the prospect? That’s the real She 
Jennings of Cinnibar, and by all th 8 
he’s left his prisoner down at the gate 
mind the jacks!” - 


in these parts. Thank God, I ¢ 
governor of Nevada, and God forb 
Tshould let that Billy Boy hangin th 
name of Justice Hello. (am 
me the governor’s secretary, please, 
What I say goes, and if it fails to g 
case I’ll find away to—— . . | 
State House? That you, Ross? TT] 
governor. Take this letter, please. 
This is to ‘certify that William ] 
Cinnibar County, Nevada, conde 
hang for first degree murder betw 
rise and sunset of the twenty-eight 
October, 191— has this day been p 
by me, and given back to his ok 
partner. Given under my hand 2 
Great Seal of the State of Nevad 
twenty-seventh day of October, ete. 
a space for my name, Ross, clar 
Great Seal on, smear it up real fan¢ 
sealing wax and a strip of blue ribb 
put it on the gubernatorial statione 
a'faney backing. I'll give you ju 
minutes to get that ready, Ross, ar 
you take my automobile and bust 
speed laws in the state getting dowr 
warden’s office at the penitentia) 
you’re a minute late I'll fire you.” 
He hung up and grinned at the y 
“Happiest day of my life,” he de 
“After all, the office is worth som 
isn’t Warden, for heaven’s sak 
that receipt. You got me into th 
you’ve cost me the Cinnibar vote 
run again, but I’ve made good. N 
do likewise.” 
The door opened and in came T 
dragging Billy Boy by the arm. 
“This is Billy Boy!’ he shouted 
‘Billy Boy,” said the governor, ‘ 
as free as any jack rabbit in this greé 


I’ve just telephoned the capitol, and 
would have it they hadn’t locked 
Great Seal, and my secretary will be 
ten minutes with a temporary par 
you. I’ll make it official in a day 
Shake, Billy Boy.” 

This was too much. Human 
could stand no more, and Toyiak 
Jennings had reached in one day tl 
of human joy, as he had plumbed 
day the limit of human misery. O) 
his old .45 gun. 

“Yahoo!” he howled with a mag 
catamount effect. Bang! And a 
of plaster fell on the warden’s de 
bullet plowed through the ceiling 
hoo!”’ Bang! Six separate and | 
yahoos and bangs! 

“Let joy be unconfined!” the 
shouted. ‘‘The state pays for the 
And he pulled his gun and yell 
banged away. 

“A gun! A gun! Somebody giv 
gun!” the governor shrieked, and 1 
onds later the captain of the yar 
into the room with a gun in each hai 
had arrived to quell the wholesal 
der and general jail delivery instin 
him was being perpetrated. As he} 
thunderstruck at the tableau, the gi 
approached, smiling. 

“Thank you, captain,” he said. 
heard me asking for one, didn’t you 
he took possession quite forcibly of 
the captain’s guns. Before they | 
Billy Boy had the other. 

“YVahoo!’’ yowled the governor, 

“Yahoo!” yowled Billy Boy. B 


An hour later, when they parted 
prison gate, the governor drew 1 
aside. ‘‘Toyiabe,”’ he said, ‘‘ what 
plans?” 

“Well,” Toyiabe answered afte 
reflection, ‘‘I did aim, if you an’ the 
won’t say nothin’, to go back to C 
an’ collect that five hundred dollars 
on Billy Boy, dead or alive.” 
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This holder 
provides 
for a free 
or a coin 
delivery of 
Absorbent 
ScotTissue 
Towels 
folded 
ready for 
use. 


- é Next Time You Visit 
/ Any Wash Room 


HESITATE 


* you find, in the next public 
wash room you go into, a 
'ric towel—roller or individual 
isk yourself these three ques- 
as—and then hesitate before 
1 use the towel: 

no used it last? How was 
ir health? Did a mere laun- 
‘ing make the towel contagion- 
of 2 

importance of this may not haveoc- 
‘edtoyou, but itis vitalto your health 


the health of your family, who may 
endon you. Why run the risk? 


if you find any paper towel there, 
can feel positively certain that that 
el at least has never been used be- 
; you can be sure, therefore, that it 
dsolutely safe to use. And if those 
er towels are 


Absorbent 


of Tissue Towels 


‘possible objection you may have 
had against paper towels in gen- 
will vanish, provided you use 
Tissue right— 


Fold and “Use Like a Blotter” 


use ScotTissue has the absorbent 
fabric qualities essential in a per- 
‘towel. Our new patented holder 
picture above) delivers one Absorb- 
ScotTissue at a time, already folded 
)ready for use; -either free or coin 
rery, as desired. Here is perfect 
il service and rigid economy. 


/hrough data collectéd from numerous 
.ailroads, Steamship Lines, Individual 
nts, Offices, Hotels, etc., etc., our 
ervice Department is prepared to 
ffer advice as to the most efficient 
ind economical use of paper towels 
nd toilet paper. 


sewives will find ScotTissue excel- 
'towels, cleaners and polishers in 
qome—time and labor savers, too. 


HICH BOOKLET INTERESTS YOU? 
buyer for large institutions 

HY YOU SHOULD INSTALL SCOTTISSUE 
WELS.” Free on request. 
person who uses towels away from home 

HY YOU SHOULD APPRECIATE SCOTTISSUE 
WELS AT WORK.” Free on request. 


\isewives 
BES OF SCOTTISSUE For 

ME.” pe 
( Also free on request. Home Use ve 


‘TT PAPER i | res | | 
WMPANY py! | fog 
ilenwood Ave. Vivre 
delphia, Pa. ’ aN 
nators of the 
.bsorbent 
per Towel 
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TEE CHAIRMAN OF 
THz BOARD 


(Continued from Page 14) 


to keep in the lead. A pneumatic cleaning 
system was undreamed of a few years ago. 
Certain kinds of metal wall covering were 
unknown. These are mere illustrations of 
the way the Future Business Committee, 
under the spell of the Chairman of the 
Board, projects itself years ahead and sug- 
gests to the Executive Committee the 
shaping of new policies. Fifteen or twenty 
years ago ht saw the modern office building 


pretty much as it exists to-day—fittings | 


and all. At one of his early dinners he had 
a model on the table of a fifty-story sky- 
scraper, and the company began shaping its 
course in that direction. To most people a 
fifty-story building at that time was a Jules 
Verne riot of fancy. 

There is another investigating body, 
called the Sales Committee. It was set 
going by the chairman and its activities are 
stimulated constantly by his imagination. 
It conducts its inquiries independently of 
the company’s sales managers, though it 
invites the codperation of those executives. 

While riding on a train one day the 
chairman saw an unusually large green- 
house under construction. At the next 
station he wired the chairman of the Sales 
Committee to start an investigation of 
greenhouses. Several subcommittees were 
created in different sections of the country, 
and the matter was taken up in a thorough 
way. It was found that no systematic 
study of greenhouses had been undertaken 
by the company—this was one bet the Sales 
Department had overlooked. 

Then the Committee on Inventions was 
called on to help. The Sales Committee 
had ideas for improved greenhouse equip- 
ment and it was up to the other committee 
to produce the goods. In less than a year 
this was done, and a Greenhouse Depart- 
ment was organized. A whole new line of 
activity was under way. 

Pretty much the same thing has been true 
of many kinds of structures. Committees 
have studied churches, schools, Govern- 
ment buildings, department stores, office 
buildings, factories, warehouses, barns and 
residences. There are committees to-day 
on Lighthouses and on Garages. 


The Chairman’s Committee System 


If you were to adapt the chairman’s 
scheme of things to the more ordinary 
lines of business, it might perhaps result in 
surprising information on the possibilities 
of markets for shoes, household goods, 
books—or almost anything; in fact, it does 
not require a very elastic imagination to see 
how sales of books, for instance, might be 
furthered by an organization patterned on 
the ideas of the chairman. If the chairman 
were selling books instead of building equip- 
ment I have no doubt he would conceive 
ways of discovering the needs of half a 
million private libraries; and then he would 
invent ways of getting to those libraries 
with his goods. 

The Sales Committee and its subcom- 
mittees are continually at work gathering 
information and keeping it up to date. 
They tabulate it by districts and analyze it 
for the benefit of the Executive Committee, 
which alone has power to execute. 

In this way the company is kept con- 
stantly posted on crop conditions, district 
by district; on-industrial conditions; on 
special opportunities or special dangers. 
Occasionally the Sales Committee unearths 
some new lead, as it did through the study 
of canning plants. 

Virtually, even if not actually, the chair- 
man is the head of the Sales Committee 
and of the Railroad, Marine, Industrial, and 
other subdivisions of that committee. He 
is practically the head of every committee 
except the executive body. In the latter he 
merely has a vote; in the others he has the 
power of appointment, subject to the con- 
firmation of the Executive Committee. 

The chairman is thus the very heart of 
this government by committees. It really 
is a government by committees, because 
those bodies, by supplying facts bearing on 
every phase of the business, do control the 
Executive Committee. 

The chairman is not often present at 
the meetings of the minor committees, but 
his aura pervades every gathering. The 
executives have come to use his suavity, his 
diplomacy, his optimism, and his show-me 
policy. In the relentless inside competition 
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in his paint. If he uses Zinc, it means that he is 
wide-awake and up-to-date in his trade. If he uses 
Zinc, it means that your house will get painted so 
that it will stay painted. 


We have three books discussing Zinc from the three viewpoints of the 
parties most concerned. 


For House Owner: ‘Your Move’’ 
For Architects: ‘“‘One of Your Problems”? 
For Painters: ‘“‘Zinc That Made a Painter Rich’? 


Ask for yours. Sent free. 


The New Jersey Zinc Company 
Room 420, 55 Wall Street, New York 


For big contract jobs consult our Research Bureau 


GIVES CONSOLING COMFORT 


The comfort in socks most men have longed for, but almost despaired 
of—this is the ease SOFT KNIT IPSWICH Socks give you. 

SOFT KNIT makes these socks more durable, too. SOFT KNIT 
yarn is loosely twisted and “‘springy.’’ It cushions the feet. Loosely twisted 
threads do not rub each other—nor cut the foot. The result? 


N2 1650 
IPSWICH I5¢ 


SOCKS 


Guaranteed 


are probably more durable and comfortable than any socks you own. 

Best staple cotton; highest priced dyes; reinforced heel and toe. 
White and colors. 

If IPSWICH 15c socks fail to give good service, return them to us with your dealer’s 
name and we will refund your money. 

If your dealer cannot supply you, send 25c for two pairs, or $1.50 for a dozen; state 
size, color desired and name and address of your dealer. Prompt delivery, postpaid in U. S. 


IPSWICH MILLS (**i:2") 18 River Street, Ipswich, Mass. 


Black, Tan, 
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I Drive a Paige 
HERE must be a reason for the prev- . 
\ alence of that sentiment. One reason \ 
\ for it is the ideal of the Paige-Detroit \ 
\ Motor Car Company—to give the maximum \ 
\ of motor car distinction, comfort, service, . 
\ luxury, economy and efficiency at the mini- \ 
\ espera its be foe 
\ mum price. Another reason is to be founc \ 
\ in the impregnable financial position of the 
\ Paige Company, its low overhead expense, \ 
. freedom from bonded indebtedness of any \ 
\ kind and ability to lead indefinitely in the \ 
\ moderate-price field. 
\ And the evidence of the overwhelming popularity of \ 
\ Paige Cars is the fact that, to the best of our knowledge, \ 
N the Paige, in the actual bona-fide retail sales, has led N 
\ every American-made motor car at every Automobile \ 
\ Show held in this country this year. \ 
\ These are our proofs that Paige leads the \ 
\ world in genuine basic motor car values. \ 
\ \ 
Paige-Detroit Motor Car Co. Sete Michican | 
\ N 
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What ARTHUR RUDD has 
done any boy can do 


URING the past year he 

has earned over $94.00 by 
selling the Curtis publications 
after school hours on Thursday 
and Friday afternoons. 


N addition, he secured as special awards a telescope, a pair of ball- 
bearing roller skates, a League baseball and a fielder’s glove. 
Five years ago he wrote us in response to an advertisement like this one. His first 
patrons were some of his father’s friends. With this beginning he built up a route 
of “‘steady customers”? who look for his weekly visits. 
Any boy can earn money after school hours by selling Tur SaturpAy 
EvEeNING Post, THe Lapies’ Home Journat and THe Country GENTLEMAN. 
Thousands are doing it. 
If you want to share in these good things and at the same time obtain a splendid practi- 
cal business training, write us a letter. We will send you everything with which to start. 


BOX 797, SALES DIVISION 
THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
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between the different plants and depart- 
ments to show low costs and high produc- 
tion, the less able men sift automatically to 
the bottom. It is a government by elimi- 
nation. 

It has often been called a heartless game, 
and perhaps it is. All competition is a hard 
game to play; but no man can escape it 
unless he is beyond the pale of work. After 
all, however, the company’s game is a fas- 
cinating one, and the chairman has helped 
hundreds of executives into high salaries 
when, except for him, they might have been 
low-salaried men all their lives. His system 
of committee work has been responsible 
for lifting many men out of the slough of 
routine and showing them their own possi- 
bilities. One of the chief directors of the 
business to-day was for years a clerk in an 
obscure position in the Middle West. 

“T had practically given up hope of ever 
being anything else,’ he told me; ‘“‘but one 
day, soon after we got the chairman, I was 
made a member of.a little subcommittee 
appointed to investigate a factory process. 
We made some trips to other plants and I 
grew interested. My work had never got 
hold of me, but now it did. I dug into that 
subject and pretty soon I was appointed 
on a more important committee. Then I 
jumped up fast to the big committees.” 

That is how the chairman had discov- 
ered numerous men. They work hard, but 
they have a lot of fun out of it too. Re- 
cently the chairman gave a dinner to the 
heads of his principal committees. At each 
place was a telephone instrument, and 
scarcely had the little-necks been attacked 
when a silvery bell tinkled an interruption. 

“‘Hello-o-o!’’ said the chairman in that 
mellow, modulated tone of his. “‘ Hello-o-o! 
SL. Yes; this is New York. .. . 
Denver? . You’d like to speak to the 
gentlemen of the committees? Certainly!” 

Then to his guests: 

“‘Gentlemen, our Denver sales manager 
wishes to say a few words to us.” 

Thereupon the guests “‘listened in 
while the sales manager in Denver gave 
them a three-minute jolly which, of course, 
had been planned by the Chairman of the 
Board. This Western sales manager was a 
good jollier too, having taken personal 
lessons for.many years from the chairman 
himself. That Colorado territory, he said, 
was certainly planning to skin every other 
territory the coming year. All the other 
sales managers and all the other plants 
would have to hump themselves 


” 


Cutting the Bonus Melon 


Just then Boston got the wire and the 
Denver chap was dumped out there in the 
Rocky Mountains. With all the guests still 
listening, the Boston manager delivered a 
titillating little speech in which he ridi- 
culed Colorado’s boasts. Boston, of course, 
would take the lead! 

There was alittlerest; and then Chicago 
rang up to say that Denver and Boston 
were both two-spots, and so on. Chicago 
was warming up when Buffalo broke in 
with a few pertinent remarks. 

While the brook trout sauté was being 
served, Baltimore came along; and when 
the pheasant réti sur canapé arrived, so did 
St. Louis. Norfolk, Cleveland, Cincinnati 
and Grand Rapids came ina bunch together. 

It was one of the best stunts the Chair- 
man of the Board had ever put over—and 
he has been the personal conductor of 
stunts galore. In the difficult art of manip- 
ulating men he has found this sort of thing 
especially effective; but the most effective 
stunt of all is the cutting of the annual 
bonus melon, which takes place at a series 
of banquets held in New York and other 
cities. Several hundred executives partici- 
pate in these affairs. 

The Chairman of the Board inaugurated 
the melon dinner, as they have come to 
call it, soon after he became chairman. He 
amazed some of the stockholders by pro- 
posing to divide a good many hundred 
thousand dollars of the earnings among the 
higher executives who had shown up best 
in the deadly-parallel records of Costs and 
Sales. 

The directors at that time had not di- 
gested the chairman’s philosophy of man- 
aging a business, and they had a balky 
time of it for a while. The chairman, how- 
ever, seems to have a hypnotic power over 
the directorate, so that the members walk 
round in asort of somnambulistic condition. 

The first melon dinner resulted in the 
biggest boom the company ever had, and 
after that the directors needed no mesmer- 
ism te authorize the signing of the checks. 
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Scene from Glacier National 
Park, Great Northern Ry. 


See Glacier National Park i 
on Your Way to 
California’s Expositions 


The Majesty of the Primeval surroun 
you in Glacier National Park—Nine m 
nificent hotels and chalets provide ace 
modations that enable a vacation from $} 
$5 a day in a sparkling, cool atmosph 
that sends Vibrant Health tingling thro 
your veins. p 


An Ocean Voyage to San Franci: 


From Portland, Ore., via Astoria—a 
when you arrive at the Panama-Pacific Expe 
tion, to view its myriad beauties, you will 
well looked after—at the Great Northern Bui 
ing in the Exposition grounds. rs 


On to San Diego 


When you have ‘‘done"’ the great 'Frisco Ex 
sition then on to San Diego for the Panam 


California Exposition. Fill in the Co ; 


We have completeliter 
ature relating to tl 
Great Northern Wayt 
California 


#See/ America First: 


MR. H. A. NOBLE, General Passenger Agent 
Great Northern Railway, Dept. 10, St. Paul, Mi 


a 
| 
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Please send your ‘‘Panama-Pacific’’ bookl 
also literature about Glacier National Park and 
Great Northern Railway California Exposition T 


Name_ 


Address_ 


Why Suffer with Aching Fee 
when you can banish such foot troubles 
wearing the 


Dr.Menz ‘Ease’ Cushion Shoe 


Easily distinguished from all 
others by the extra thickness 
of springy all-lamb’s-wool 
felt with white, soft, glove 
leather covering. No col- 
oring material to come 
out and injure tender 
feet. Diamond - cross 
stitched to prevent 
rolling and bunch- 
ing—acushionsole 
which puts air 
pillows under 
your feet. 


$4 to 
$5 


Menz “Ease” fine 
& shoesareeasy, comi 
perfect-fitting and! 

2 Look for name on s¢ 
yellow label, which insure 
are getting the genuine. 


Catalog A1 is yours for the asking. 
Menzies Shoe Co., Factory 5—Detroit, I 


Mckers of Mens“ Ease” and ‘‘ American Boy" 


, IF YOU ARE HARD TO! 
Send bas | for our’ Fashion Book 


Showing over 500 Photos o/ Fashionable Apps 


\ DRESSES, SUITS, WAISTS, SKIRTS. UNDE! , 
MANUFACTURERS’ PR 
For Free Book 


7 Write Deptz-2 Lan e Bryant Ne 
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tyleplus 
loth 
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The szy/e in Styleplus is accepted -as a 
matter of course by the men who wear 
these clothes. 

In fact the very name implies style— 
style A/vs a number of other qualities 
which combine to make these clothes ab- 
solutely unique and of exceptional value. 

Everything a fastidious dresser demands 
in his clothes is found in Styleplus. The 
lively, correct fabrics; the design that gives 
youth and vigor; the build and the finish 
that make the clothes a delight to the eye 
and impart to the wearer the look and the 
feel of style. 

Styleplus! Style plus through and through 
quality —all-wool fabrics, fine workmanship, long, 
faithful wear. 

Styleplus! Style plus economy—for $17 you 
get the appearance and the wear that are usu- 
ally associated with $20 to $25 clothes and thus 
you save $3 to $8 on every suit! 

Styleplus! Style plus our guarantee—a new 
suit or overcoat should you fail to get satisfaction. 

Try on a suit of Styleplus. First you will ex- 
claim: ‘“What style!’’ And then you will ask: 
‘“How can it be done for $17?”’ ‘The answer is 
specialization, the concentrating of our immense 
resources upon the production of clothes at one 
standard price. 


To see Styleplus is to admire and to want them. One 
leading clothier in nearly every town and city sells Styleplus 
Clothes. If there should not be a Styleplus Store in your 
town, please write us, and we will refer you to one nearby. 


Write for our book: ‘‘Style fot $17.”’ 


HENRY SONNEBORN & CO., Inc. 
Founded 1849 Baltimore, Md 


Trade Mark 


This is the portrait of 
Mr. Henry Sonneborn, 
the founder of this 
organization. 


Look for this Trade 
Mark on the coat 
sleeve. It protects you 
against substitution. 
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ing practice. 


employer and the machine. 


1723 North Paulina Street, 
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A Question for the 
Accountant 


Some day the man in the front ofice may come to 
you and say: ‘‘Does the Comptometer really save time— 
is it practical on Cost Figuring, Billing, Inventory and Payroll 
Extensions as well as Addition?’’ What do you really now about the 


You would not want to tell him you did xot know — not 
if you are. supposed to be in touch with modern account- 
And to offer a mere opinion without definite knowl- 
edge of the facts would be manifestly unfair to yourself, your 
Wouldn’t you want to investigate a 
bit first and learn not only what the machine is capable of doing, 
but what it actually is doing in everyday service? 


But Why Wait for the Question 
to be Put Up to You? 


The initiative for improved service in your depart- 
ment must come from within rather than-from, without. - It 
is the one department of business that is mostly Greek to those outside 
of it. Isn’t it better for you, then, totake the first step in such matters? 


The head accountant of a Chicago Machinery -Manufacturer 
found it. so recently, when he was able: to demonstrate beyond 
question that by the use of two Comptometers he could handle his 
work quicker, better and at much less cost. 


Anyhow it is a good plan to keep posted on the best means and 
methods of handling your work with the least effort and expense. 


You will find some interesting information on this subject in 


“Better Methods of Accounting” FREE 


—a new booklet which describes some of the modern methods employed by 
progressive houses, in connection with the Comptometer, on Bookkeeping, 
Billing, Estimating, Payroll, Inventory, Cost Calculations, etc. It deals — 
not with theory, but with the successful methods employed in offices where the 
demands for efficiency are most exacting. 


Felt & Tarrant Manufacturing Company 
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r The Stuff the Ppiainids = 
are Made of — 


SPARK PLUG 


“‘SBougie Mercedes’? — 


SOLID STONE:-double at that-no Porcelain to crack . 
from heat or jar—na wonder/Herz ‘Plug lasts bike the 
_ Pyinroids themselves... RGGr Sparking: Points insure ahot. 
spark. Platinunyalloy-Flectvade will not bura away. Herz 
Phug is Self-Cleaning and’Gioraateed «Poll Year. Atrif 
higher cost for a lot move Service $150, from dealers or dix 


HERZ & CO,; 245 W, 55th St., N.Y. City 


That Easter Gift == 


HY not substitute for the Easter 
present, which is quickly forgotten, 
one which will serve as a pleasant 
reminder of the giver for a whole year? 
To any person for whom you order a 
year’s subscription for THE LapIEs’ 
HoME JOURNAL, we will send a lovely, 
illuminated announcement of the gift in 
your name so as to be received on the 
day before Easter. 
Enclose $1.50 ($2.00 in Canada) for 
each subscription, stating plainly that 
it is an Easter gift. Address 


The Ladies’ Home Journal 
Philadelphia 


100,000 “American Bankrolls” Combination Bill-fold, Coin- 
purse and Card-case of Finest, Genuine Black Seal Grain Leather with the show and 
elegance of a Dollar Article for only 50c postpaid ($5. 40 per dozen). Any name beauti- 
fully engraved in 23-Karat Genuine Gold. Iron-strong, yet wonderfully limpand flexible. 
Measures 3x 3%4inchesclosed. Hasglovefastener, 1915 calendar, bill-pocket, coin-purse 
If unable to get money order or bank 
draft, send postage stamps. 9thannualcatalog of high grade GUARANTEEDLEATHER 
GOODS and NOVELTIES free with orders for ‘‘Bankroll,’’ or sent alone for Sc postage. 


and two extra card-pockets. In handsome box. 


U. 8. LEATHER GOODS CO. 
Dept. 1C, Ravenswood, CHICAGO 


Established 1906 
Incorporated 1910 


Postpaid 
Satisfaction 
Guaranteed 


Fits any Pocket 


'50c 


JOHN H.JONES © 


This is the trade mark and style of imprint of 


PEERLESS CHECK WRITERS | 


A Peerless writes and protects in one opera- 
tion. At the speed of shorthand, it prints each 
word clearly, cuts it into shreds, and forces 
acid-proof ink into the very fibre of the paper. 

Peerless Check Protecting Co., Originators of Exac Protection, Dept. 32-2, Rochester, N. Y. 


RS TEN CENTS: 


Write us for free Book No. 32-2 of Burns and Pinkerton 
advice regarding check-raising, showing how best to 
handle checks. Shows why, in 1914 alone, one-sixth of all 
users of check protection turned to the new idea. Write 
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THE STRAIN 


(Continued from Page 23) m 


“Of course you know Sam’s arrested 
again; you’ve read the newspapers,” Jane 
began very gravely. ‘‘They won’t let me 
see him; but I’m going to save him, and 
I’ve come to you sh 

“See here now!”’ Kittie interrupted im- 
patiently. “You sit tight. See? You sit 
tight. I’m goin’ to come across, all right. 
I gotta. See? I gotta! You sit tight now. 
You gimme time.” 

The speech surprised her and almost at 
random she asked solemnly: 

“How long?” 

“This is Thursday. You gimme till 
Monday.” 

“Monday afternoon?” she suggested. 

“Make it six o’clock—six o’clock Mon- 
day. I’m square, ain’t 1? A damned sight 
squarer’n Sam’s been, if it comes to that. 
But what’s the use? I gotta come across 
anyhow. I gotta do it anyhow. I told her. 
See? I wanted her to know it—’cause 
what'd ’a’ been the use otherwise? I got her 
scared now; but it won’t last forever. I 
don’t want to kill her. So I gotta come 
across anyhow. See? You can tell Sam 
that if you want to.” 

““Six o’clock Monday then?” she said. 

“Sure! That’s right. You'll hear from 
me then.” 

“You know my address?”’ she asked. 

The question seemed to puzzle Kittie. 

“Sure. I know your address,” he said. 
“And you sit tight now. Keep away from 
Sam. Keep away from everybody. Just 
gimme till six o’clock Monday. See? You'll 
hear from me, all right. Ain’t I told you I 
gotta do it anyhow?” 

“Very well. Six o’clock Monday then?” 

“Sure! That’s right! You’ll hear from 
me. You can bank on that. And say— 
lookyhere! I don’t hold nothin’ against 
Sam. You can tell him so from me. He 
means all right. You’re goin’ to marry 
him, ain’t you?” 

Jane thought by this time she could bear 
any shock without changing countenance, 
but she felt the red fly into her face and 
answered confusedly: 

“‘T don’t know.” 

“Cutit out!’ Kittieretorted impatiently, 
evidently referring to her evasion. ‘“‘Look 
here! I like that boy, all right. I’m a 
friend of his. I’m comin’ across—ain’t I? 
Sure I am! Well, you come across your- 
self! See? You come across yourself. You 
can afford to do as well by him as I’m doin’, 
can’t you?” 

“T suppose so,”’ she murmured. 

“All right then. See’at you do!” Kittie 
admonished. “And you sit tight.” 

“TJ ntil six o’ clock Monday,’’she repeated. 

“That’s right—six o’clock Monday. 
You'll hear from me, all right.” 

Jane found her way purblindly to the 
elevator and from the elevator to the street. 
Her verbal thoughts were all in a dazed 
tumult; but there was a dumb inner intel- 
ligence that seemed to comprehend. She 
could extract a rational meaning from 
hardly anything Kittie Hinch had said. He 
had taken her into acloud; butin the cloud, 
she knew, was the corpse of Jake Bloom. 
One moment her blood chilled. Another 
moment she had no feeling of horror at all— 
as though murders were as commonplace as 
picture puzzles. She brooded over the puz- 
zle and waited. That absorbed her. She 
could make no plans. Her mind refused to 
reach beyond six o’clock Monday. She 
watched the slow clock day after day; went 
out with Billy and hurried back to see if any 
word had come. She went to bed thinking 
one more day had passed—woke from trou- 
bled sleep thinking it was so many hours 
nearer to six o’clock Monday. 

On Monday all her nerves were tied 
to the hands of the clock. In the after- 


noon she bribed Billy to go and play again 


Table oS 


Poker Room 


with a neighbor’s 
children, for even 
the small claim on 
her attention which 
the boy’s prattle 
made was painful. 
Shemovedrestlessly 
about the house— 
up to her room, out 
on the porch, 
through the lower 
hall—wondering in- 
cessantly whether 
she would hear from 
Kittie Hinch and in 
what form the mes- 
sage would come. 
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She looked once more at the clock 
her dresser—five minutes of five now. ‘J 
hour that had seemed so infinitely far ay 
trembled just over her head. The nery 
craving for motion dragged her downste 
again. She was slowly pacing the par 
when she heard the front door open Im 
noiselessly; she turned swiftly, sta d) 
tensely erect, with parted lips, her w 
eyes on the doorway. Gardner slid into] 
view, hat in hand, hesitant, looking tows 
her with a slight smile. She stretched 
her hands and ran forward, erying: _ 

“Sam! Free? Free?”’ A sob chol 
her voice. if 

She had not meant that. At | 
seemed to her she had not; but hi 
went out, too, and when he said, 
Jane—free!”’ she was within them. 

It seemed to her she had not meant 
It was as though somebody else had 
them quite abruptly and unexpected 
that position, or as though a trap 
sprung on them. His arms held h 
her hand rested on his shoulder as he 
close into her face, with a faint, happy 

“How did it happen? Come; si 
and tell me,” she said, also smilin: 
her cheeks rosy. ' 

Gardner still held her and asked: — 

“About what first—the murder?” 

“Yes,” said Jane. 

At that he released her and they 
decorously over to the davenport. 

““Of course Kittie Hinch did it,” 
said soberly as they sat down. | 

“T knew it! But—Sam, how?” J 
asked in a lower tone, as one speak 
gruesome thing. 

“He’d thought it all out in jail: 
knew just what to do the moment f 
out. You remember that piece of ben 
He used that to pick the lock of Bl 
living quarters early in the evening 
went inside the parlor and broke the ¢ 
to the fire-escape window and used a ji 
to make a dent on the windowsill. The 
went out again and locked the door beh! 
him. You see, he wore no coat thai 
ning—so every one who saw him w 
notice that he was unarmed. But h 
strapped a revolver next to his bod 
hisleftarm. When his arm was down- 
his hand in his trousers pocket, say—th 
volver would hardly benoticed. Healt 
had a device for muffling the sound ¢ 
revolver.” 

Gardner looked round for a piet 
paper; then stepped back to the I 
and brought a sheet. 

“Tt was a long, narrow loop of wir 
this,” he explained, drawing it, “wil 
ring at the end to fit over the muzzle 
weapon. When the loop was fitted 0 
pistol, you see, it would stick outs 
seven inches beyond the muzzle. 
had a little sack of woolen cloth thai 
over the loop, with the muzzle of th 
just inside the mouth of the sack 
would fire through the sack, you see, ¢ 
ening the sound of the shot. 
brought that down with him too. 
know whether you remember the 
that were printed in the newspap' 

“T know them by heart!” Jane re 

“Well, you remember the lower fi 
that is, the floor the gambling root 
on—is like this’ —turning the sheet 
he drew a rough diagram. | 

“Tt was once used as a cheap hi 
know. The front room of the 
establishment was the hotel office; © 
poker room was the parlor. Now th i 
back of the poker room was still in 
this old bathroom hadn’t been wi 
the hotel went out. So Kittie pi 
lock to the bathroom and went in a 
hisrevolver and muffler under the tub: 
there’s a glazed window for ventila 

tween this 
and the toile 
keptshut, but 
saw that it coult 
thrown up @ 
When he had! 
these prepal 
he went int 
gambling pla¢ 
pretty soo 
down at this } 
in the corner 
poker; and th 
sat in full 
of everybody 
nine o’clock 
midnight.” 
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Here is one of the most compact, economical 
fad handy Combination Cooking Utensils 
ver devised. Consists of three parts, but 
ves a combination of four utensils—Cereal 
ooker, Roaster, Sauce Pan and Casserole. 
(.00 at your dealer’s. If not in stock, he will 
‘der for you. This is only one of a number 
* exclusive Onyx Enamel Utensils especially 
esigned by Domestic Science Authorities. 


Used as 
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Inyx White Enamel Ware 


The ‘‘white kitchen” is a favorite with 
lany Housewives. The perfect utensil 
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jaamel Ware. 
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/We are the only enamel manufacturers in 
e world permitted to use this distinguish- 
g Rice Leaders of the World Association 
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with the Onyx Label 
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“Really!’’ she demanded incredulously. 

“Certainly,”’ Gardner replied. ‘You see, 
when you step out of the front gambling 
room into the hall you are at the foot of the 
stairs that go up to the third floor, where 
Bloom’s living quarters were. But this 
hall door to the old bathroom is behind the 
stairs. If one man stepped out of the front 


| room to go upstairs and another man 


stepped out of the bathroom at the same 
moment they wouldn’t see each other. 
That’s what happened. From his position 
at this table Kittie could see the front room 
and watch Bloom. 

“He knew, as everybody round there did, 
that Bloom went to bed just about midnight 
on the doctor’s order; so when Bloom 
started to leave the front room Kittie laid 
down his hand and excused himself, and 
stepped into the toilet, locking the door 
behind him. Then he threw up the glazed 
window, jumped through into the bath- 
room, caught up his revolver and the con- 
trivance for muffling it and went into the 
hall. Bloom, moving more leisurely, you 
see, was probably only at the foot of the 
stairs then, going up.” 

“T see!”” Jane murmured breathlessly. 

“Kittie ran down the lower hall and up 
the back stairs. Just at the head of the 
back stairs and beside Bloom’s parlor door 
stands an old clothes press. Kittie slipped 
behind that. Bloom comes leisurely down 
the hall, takes out his keyring, finds the key 
and puts it into the lock. Then Kittie steps 
fort behind the clothes press and shoots 

im.” 

“There in the hall!”’ 

“There in the hall. Bloom’s key is 
already in the lock, you see. Kittie opens 
the door and drags the body through to the 
bed. Then he comes back to the parlor door 
and puts Bloom’s key on the inside of the 
lock. Next he puts his bent wire through 
the outside keyhole with the turned-up bit 
of wire resting against the ward of the key, 
the key itself being turned as far as it will 
go without actually throwing the bolt. It’s 
very simple if the lock works easily. By 
manipulating that piece of bent wire from 
the outside, you see, you can lock the door 
while the key is sticking in the lock on the 
inside. Really, the whole explanation was 
in that piece of wire.’’ 

“T see!’’ she murmured again. 

“Kittie then runs over and throws up 
the fire-escape window with the broken 
eatch. Then he turns the switch that 
throws on the light and the other switch 
that throws on the burglar alarm. Having 
turned on the burglar alarm he steps out- 
side and closes the door and opens it a 
little—just enough to touch off the alarm, 
you see. Then he closes the door again. The 
alarm isringing then; but his wire is already 
in position in the lock and it takes only a 
quick turn of his wrist to lock the door— 
Bloom’s key being on the inside. 

“With that, he runs down the back 
stairs and along the lower hall into the old 
bathroom. There he tosses his gun under 
the bathtub; then jumps through the 
window, closing it after him, and steps out 
of the toilet. He slips into his seat at the 
table, takes up his hand and goes on play- 
ing. Really, hardly more than three minutes 
have passed since he left the table.” 

“T see!’’ she gasped once more. 

“Well, the police and everybody else get 
that fire-escape fixed in their minds. They 
begin looking for somebody who was out- 
side the building; so if anybody did no- 
tice Kittie’s three-minute absence nobody 
thought of any possible connection with the 
murder—and, in fact, it wasn’t mentioned 
at all. Arthur did remember it, you know, 
when you cross-examined him the other 
night. I could see that it came into his 
mind by the way he hesitated for amoment; 
but he thought it couldn’t possibly be rel- 
evant to anything you wanted to know, 
so finally he said Kittie wasn’t absent at 
all. Do you remember that he hesitated a 
moment before answering?”’ 

“But, Sam!” Jane exclaimed, staring 
incredulously at him with wide eyes—‘‘did 
you know then?” 

“Oh, yes,’’ Gardner replied soberly. “I 
knew all along. I told you, if you remem- 
ber, how I hung round downtown that night 
because I was anxious to hear what had 
happened. There’s a barroom down that 
way which a good many sports patronize, 
and I was lurking on the street near that 
toward one o’clock when I ran right into 
Kittie Hinch. Kittie knew well enough 
that I knew he meant to kill Bloom and was 
going to try to keep him from it; so he told 
me he did it—right there on the street. 
Then we went over into Grant Park and 
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9 Beers people are buying standard mer- 
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Lawn Hose 


that Won’t Kink 


Pull it around sharp corners, 
twist it in the hands, yank it around 
trees—Goodyear-Akron Lawn Hose will 
not kink. 

That is because of the six strong 
ribs that run its full length, as well as 
the eighteen additional corrugations. 
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Lawn Hose 


Remember, too, that this hose has 
five layers of finest quality rubber and 
braided staple cotton—and that it con- 
tains more rubber. It is the hose that 
gives you utmost service and satis- 
faction season in and season out. 

Sold everywhere. If your dealer 
happens to be out of it, send us his 
name and we will see that you are sup- 
plied immediately, by express, prepaid. 
Price in fifty-foot lengths: 34 inch, 
18c a foot; &¢ inch, 17c a foot; &% inch, 
16c a foot. (2123) 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Company, Akron, Ohio 
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meee You'll 
Get a 
Fine Smoke 


a clean smoke, and a dry smoke, with 
solid satisfaction to the last puff. The 
Wellington won't let saliva into the 
smoke bore. It won't boil nor make 
steam. The last grain of tobacco bums 
to a dry ash and you won't have the 
slightest trouble in keeping 
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clean—no cartridges, no blotters to fuss 

with, no plumbing to keep in order. 
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The Wellington. It’s the most popular 
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trademark that has said “quality” on 
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HE ereatest amount of paid-for life 
insurance ever secured in a single 
year by any company in the world — 


$518,963,821 


was obtained during 1914 at the lowest 
expense-rate in its history by 


The Prudential 


Payments to policyholders were larger than 


ever before, $39,273,810.05 


THE PRUDENTIAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


* Incorporated under the Jaws of the State of New Jersey 


FORREST F. DRYDEN, President 


HomME OFFICE, 


Everybody is invited to visit the 
Prudential Exhibit on Life Insur- 
ance and Public Welfare, Panama- 
Pacific Exposition, San Francisco. 


Dont Throw Away 
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For over three years European motor- 
ists have been getting from 10,000 to 
15,000 miles out of their tires by ‘ ‘half- 
soling” them with Steel Studded Treads. 

In eight months over 20,000 American 
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he gave me all the details. That was the 
trouble with it, Jane—it was too good; I 
mean the plan was too clever.”’ 

“It was horribly cunning!” she admitted. 
“T should never have thought that man 
capable of it.” 

“Just the monkey in him, Jane,”’ Gard- 
ner observed. ‘‘I suppose the intensity of 
his hatred for Bloom sort of inspired him. 
But it was too cunning, you see. He ad- 
mired it so much himself that he wanted 
somebody else to admire it. Probably a 
monkey has something corresponding to 
the pride of the artist—if he makes a good 
shot with a cocoanut he wants the tribe to 
applaud. Kittie couldn’t resist the temp- 
tation to tell me, you see. He wanted me to 
know he had circumvented me; wanted me 
to admire his masterpiece. 

“‘T felt all along that he’d be bound to 
tell in time. His triumph wouldn’t be 
complete unless the police knew how he 
fooled ’em. Wherever he is he’ll fairly risk 
his neck to get hold of a to-morrow morn- 
ing’s Chicago paper and gloat over his 
enemies, the police, as he reads it.” 

“But how did the police find out?”’ Jane 
asked. 

“Why, Kittie had to tell his wife. He had 
to let her know he had vanquished the man 
she preferred to him. That would be part 
of the triumph, you see—to tell her.” 

“Oh, that’s what he meant when he said 
to me: ‘I wanted her to know—because 
what would have been the use otherwise?’ 
He also said: ‘I don’t want to kill her.’ I 
didn’t know what he meant by it.” 

“Of course*he had to tell her—and no 
doubt threatened to kill her if she went to 
the police. Yet he must have known that 
she hated him and would tell as soon as she 
felt safe. But what day did you see him, 
Jane?”’ 

She related the encounter in the pool- 
room. 

“That was it,” Gardner said after think- 
ing it over. “‘You see, he’d told his wife 
and felt that she’d tell sooner or later; yet, 
if he removed her fear of him by running 
away she’d tell immediately. He was half 
afraid to run and half afraid to stay—and 


| all the while he was really itching for the 


police to know the truth, so that his master- 
piece would be properly applauded. Prob- 
ably when you appeared he thought I’d 
told you; and that decided him for running. 
I suppose he told his wife she could go to 
the police on Monday. At any rate she 
came to-day and showed them where the 
revolver was hidden. Of course it was your 
appearance that decided him. I wasn’t 
wrong in playing on the queen!”’ he added, 
smiling. 

She spoke lower, with grave, accusing 
eyes: 

“But you didn’t tell me!” 

‘‘No,” he answered soberly. ‘‘I lied an 
awful lot first and last—to Miss McChesney 
and the others about being in a cab that 
was struck by an automobile, and to In- 
spector Ryan—and even to you, Jane. I 
don’t much mind lying in a good cause,”’ he 
added thoughtfully. ‘‘Of course it’s un- 
pleasant—like picking a stick out of the 
mud to beat off a savage dog. It gets your 
hands dirty and you’d rather not do that; 
but beating off the dog is so much more im- 
portant you don’t mind much. You see, I 
had to lie to you, Jane; it wouldn’t have 
been fair to tell you the truth.” 

“Not fair!’’ she exclaimed. 

“No; not at all,’’ he replied gravely. “If 
I had told you I’d have had to ask your 
promise not to tell. Then, when I was lying 
in jail and might be convicted of murder 
you would have been in a very painful 
situation—to know whether to break your 
promise or not. It wasn’t fair to put you in 
that position. The only fair way was to lie 
to you about it.” 

“You may be sure I shouldn’t have 
debated long!” Jane retorted hotly. 

Gardner gave a little laugh. 

“No, I thought probably you wouldn’t. 
You see, Kittie Hinch trusted me, Jane; 
he put his life in my hands. If I’d told you 
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and you’d told the police—how would j 
have been with us on the day they took tha 
poor, half-made creature out and strangle 
him to death? Wouldn't. there have bee 
something on our hands?’ 

Jane shivered a little, but retorted: b 

“He is a murderer!” 

“That doesn’t mean much,” he rep 
“T’m a liar, you know. He didn’t 
himself. He does as well as we could ex 
considering what he is and what we are; Y 
allow him to see a fellow like Bloom 
rich and powerful; we let him see a j 
of men whose only known fault is that 
haven’t any money. Look all round 
yourself. Could you really expect a 
monkey like Kittie Hinch to abstain 
killing a man he hated when he felt s 
could do it safely?” 

She did look round a moment, and the 
asked under her breath: j 

““Sam—you wouldn’t have told?” 

Gardner’s round gray eyes regarded h 
gravely for a long minute; then he ga 
humble little smile and answered in a aw 
tone: 

“‘T love you very much, Jane. I’m 
a poor fellow, with little enough to @ 
anybody; but you’re so brave and gen 
ous—and you love Billy so well—I 
thought—maybe—youmight takeme.” | 
she said nothing he added after a mome 
very gravely: “I know it isn’t reasonab] 
it’s really absurd—only it was a sor 
hunch—do you see?” 

He saw her head bend a little lower as 
stared at the folded hands in her lap; t 
he saw a tear shine on her cheek—and 
gave a little nod. That was all for ali 
while. 

“That answers, Jane—about whe 
I’d have saved myself by giving up K 
Hinch. It doesn’t matter much what ar 
like Kittie Hinch does. He’s only a soi 
inferior raw materialanyway. You coul 
make much of him. He’s hardly gota 
in him yet. If he kills it’s hardly moret 
as a horse kicks. It doesn’t matter mi 
But, with me—Alice was as sweet a 
flower; and now you come! A man 

such a woman as you will love had bette 
torn to pieces than allow himself to d 
base thing. 

“Tf you love me, Jane, I’m the @ 
sergeant. I mustn’t lower my flag a he 
breadth while there’s any breath left in 
As sure as I loved you and hoped 
love me, Kittie Hinch’s confidence was! 
with me.” 

Another tear slipped from Jane’s do 
cast eyelashes. Her head drooped toy 
his shoulder. His cheek rested against 
dark hair. About a minute later she gai 
nervous little laugh. 

“Another thing Kittie Hinch said to 
that I hardly understood then—he si 
‘I’m going to come across, all right. . 
Well, you come across yourself!’ We 
have, haven’t 1?” 

She laughed again, lifting her hea¢ 
look round at him and feeling in her 
for a handkerchief with which to wipe 
wet cheeks. 

Gardner laughed, too, very happily, 
exclaimed with more emphasis than ¢ 
monly marked his speech: 

“Oh, ’mright! I know I’m right! | 
proved it right now!’’ He nodded at 
energetically. ‘“‘Don’t hurt any one; di 
fight; accept what comes to you. Pe 
have said I was a fool for thinking t 
but I’ve proved I’m right. Just goa 
accepting what comes to you—and ar 
come!” 

“Oh, foolish!” Jane reproved, redder n 
“You'll find I’m anything but an an 
I’m just a bad-tempered young wo 
but strong and willing, as the adver 
mentssay. And, Sam’’_—she hesitated 
it an instant, with a touch of emba 
ment, but her eyes sparkled—“‘you k 
I’ve got thirteen hundred dollars of my 
That'll help toward redeeming the rai 

won’t it?” 

“They can’t keep it away from 1 
Gardner replied, with an affirmative | 


wing gazed across the room. There was 
+d light in his eyes. 

sounds beastly, I suppose,’’ he mut- 
|, “but I wish it would come! A war 
d give us all a shaking up; put us in 
right places. We all seem to go on 
ing any way now. The Services are all 
‘when there’s a bit of a scrap going 
‘times, but there’s a nasty sort of feel- 
if dry rot about them when year after 
all your preparations end in the smoke 
sham fight. Now I am on this beastly 
job—— Butthere! I mustn’t bother 
with my grumblings.’”’ 

am inte.ested,’’ Norgate assured him. 
| you say you were considering some- 
rnew?” 

ring nodded. 

Jans of a new submarine,”’ he confided. 
sre’s no harm in telling you as muchas 
” 


ts. Benedek, who was dummy for the 
ent, strolled over to them. 

am notsure,’’shemurmured, “‘ whether 
+ the expression you have brought back 
Germany with you, Mr. Norgate.”’ 
wgate smiled. 

fave I really acquired the correct 
matic air?’”’ he asked. ‘‘I can assure 
that it is an accident—or perhaps I 
nitative.”’ 

“ou have acquired,”’ she complained, 
air of unnatural reserve. You seem as 
zh you had found some problem in life 
sighty that you could not lose sight of 
2n for a moment—ah!” 

‘e glass-topped door had been flung 
open with an unusual flourish. A 
y perceptible start escaped Norgate. 
s indeed an unexpected sight that met 
es. Dressed with a perfect regard to 
itest London fashion, his hair smoothly 
1ed and a pearl pin in his black satin 
ferr Selingman stood upon the thresh- 
eaming upon them. 


viIl 


LINGMAN had the air of a man who 
‘turns after a long absence to some 
iar spot where he expects to find 
1s and where his welcome is assured. 
_Paston Benedek slipped from her 
upon the cushioned fender and held 
oth her hands. 
h, it is really you!” she exclaimed. 
.come, dear friend! For days I have 
ered what it was in this place that one 
d all the time. Now I know.” 
ingman took the little outstretched 
3 and raised them to his lips. 
year lady,” he assured her, “‘ you repay 
i one moment for all the weariness of 
xile.”’ 
2 turned toward her companions. 
faptain Baring,” she begged, ‘‘ please 
she bell. Mr. Selingman and I always 
a toast together the moment he first 
es to pay us one of his too rare visits. 
k you! You know Captain Baring, 
‘you, Mr. Selingman? This is another 
1 of mine whom I think that you have 
1et— Mr. Francis Norgate, Mr. Seling- 
Mr. Norgate has just arrived from 
1 too.” 
a single moment the newcomer 
ad to lose his Cheeryblelike expression. 
lance which he flashed upon Norgate 
‘ined elements other than those of 
» pleasure. He was himself again, 
ver, almost instantly. He grasped his 
iequaintance by the hand. 
is Norgate and I are already old 
ls,” he insisted. “‘We occupied the 
coupé coming from Berlin.” 
‘is. Benedek threw back her head and 
‘ed—a familiar gesture which her 
ies declared wasin some way associated 
the dazzling whiteness of her teeth. 
md now,” she exclaimed, “you find 
you belong to the same bridge club. 
a coincidence!” 
>is rather surprising, I must admit,” 
ate assented. ‘‘Mr. Selingman and 
ssed many things last night, but we 
ot speak of bridge. In fact, from the 
of our conversation I should have 
med that cards were an amusement 
scarcely entered into Mr. Selingman’s 
e of life.” 
ne must have one’s distractions,” 
mman protested. ‘I confess that 
m bridge, as it is played over here, is 
ne game in the world that attracts 


ut how about the crockery?” Norgate 
7 “Doesn’t that come first?” 
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“First, beyond a doubt,’ Selingman 
agreed heartily. ‘‘ Always, though, my plan 
of campaign is the same: On the day of my 
arrival here I take things easily. I spend 
an hour or so at the office in the morning, 
and the afternoon I take a holiday. After 
that I settle down for one week of hard 
work. London, your great London, takes 
always first place with me. In the morn- 
ings I see my agents and my customers. 
Perhaps I lunch with one of them. At four 
o’clock I close my desk and crockery does 
not exist for me any longer. I get into 
a taxi and I come here. My first game 
of bridge is a treat to which I look forward 
eagerly. See, there are three of us and 
several sitting out. Let us make another 
table. So!” 

They found a fourth without difficulty 
and took possession of a table at the far end 
of the room. Selingman, with a huge cigar 
in his mouth, played well and had every 
appearance of thoroughly enjoying the 
game. Toward the end of their third 
rubber, Mrs. Benedek, who was dummy, 
leaned over toward Norgate. 

“After all perhaps you are better off 
here,” she murmured in German. ‘There 
is nothing like this in Berlin.” 

“One is at least nearer the things one 
cherishes,’’ Norgate answered in the same 
language. 

Selingman was playing the hand and held 
between his fingers a card already drawn to 
play. For a moment it was suspended in 
the air. He looked toward Norgate and 
there was a new quality in his piercing gaze, 
an instant return in his expression of the 
shadow which had swept the broad good 
humor from his face on his first appear- 
ance. The change came and went like a 
flash. He finished playing the hand and 
scored his points before he spoke. Then he 
turned to Norgate. 

“Your gift of acquiring languages in a 
short space of time is most extraordinary, 
my young friend! Since yesterday you 
have become able to speak German, eh? 
Prodigious!”’ 

Norgate smiled without embarrassment. 
The moment was a critical one, portentous 
to a degree that no one at that table could 
possibly have realized. 

““T am afraid,” he confessed, ‘‘that when 
I found that I had a fellow traveler in my 
coupé I felt most ungracious and unsociable. 
I was in a thoroughly bad temper and indis- 
posed for conversation with any one. The 
simplest way to escape from it seemed to 
be to plead ignorance of any language save 
my own.” 

Selingman chuckled audibly. The cloud 
had passed from his face. To all appear- 
ance that momentary suspicion had been 
strangled. 

“So you found me a bore!” he observed. 
“Then I must admit that your manners 
were good, for when you found that I spoke 
English and that you could not escape con- 
versation you allowed me to talk on about 
my business and you showed few signs of 
weariness. You should be a diplomatist, 
Mr. Norgate.”’ 

“Mr. Norgate is one, or rather he was,”’ 
Mrs. Paston Benedek remarked. ‘‘He has 
just left the Embassy at Berlin.” 

Selingman leaned back in his chair and 
thrust both hands into his trousers’ pockets. 
He indulged in a few German expletives, 
bombastic and thunderous, which relieved 
him so much that he was able to conclude 
his speech in English. 

“YT am the densest blockhead in all 
Europe!” he announced emphatically. ‘If 
I had realized your identity I would will- 
ingly have let you alone. No wonder you 
were feeling indisposed for idle conversa- 
tion! Mr. Francis Norgate, eh? A little 
affair at the Café de Berlin with a lady and 
a hot-headed young princeling. Well, well! 
Young sir, you have become more to me 
than an ordinary acquaintance. If I had 
known the cause of your ill humor I would 
certainly have let you alone, but I would 
have shaken you first by the hand.” 

The fourth at the table, who was an 
elderly lady of somewhat austere appear- 
ance, produced a small black cigar from 
what seemed to be a harmless reticule which 
she was carrying, and lit it. Selingman 
stared at her with his mouth open. 

“Ts this a bridge table or is it not?” she 
inquired severely. ‘‘These little personal 
reminiscences are very interesting among 
yourselves, I dare say, but I cut in here 
with the idea of playing bridge.” 
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Selingman was the first to recover his 
manners, although his eyes seemed still 
fascinated by the cigar. 

“We owe you apologies, madam, ”” he 
acknowledged. ‘‘Permit me to cut.’ 

The rubber progressed and finished in 
comparative silence. At its conclusion 
Selingman glanced at the clock. It was 
half-past seven. 

“T am hungry,” he announced. 

Mrs. Benedek laughed at him. ‘“‘ Hungry 


1? 


at half-past seven! Barbarian! Gh e Wor [ mm 


“T lunched at half-past twelve,” he pro- C 

tested. ‘“‘I ate less than usual too. I did on fe cti on 

not even leave my office, I was so anxious to pes by bs 

finish what was necessary and come here.” from California 
Mrs. Benedek played with the cards a 

moment and then rose to her feet with 

a little grimace. 


“\. How a Spring Works 


N The trouble with a spring is that it 
I \ springs back. There’s nothing 


neutral about a sprihg under 
compression. Its tendency is to 
go back to its normal position 
altogether too quickly for comfort. 


There’s enough power in a_ good 
spring, if it were used as a bow, to shoot 


>) 


you over a tree like an arrow. When four 


such springs rebound on a country road you “Well, I suppose I shall have to give in,” q ] 

suffer the sensation, in a modified degree, of she sighed. “I am taking it for granted, | | 

ae being catapulted into the air. you see, that you are expecting me to dine | 
with you. a L 


“My dear Jady,” Selingman declared em- 

phatically, ‘‘if you were to break through ‘ f 

our time-honored custom and meets me the You'll Ry Alarab because 
joy_of your company on my first evening : ‘ - 7 
in London, I think that I should send 1S unlike all other Confections» 
another to look after my business in this in the fascinating eating, in th 
country and retire to the seclusion of my style of the package, and in th 
little country home near Potsdam. The ll once dor q 
inducements of managing one’s own affairs small price for a pound of Cor 
in this country, Mr. Norgate,’”’ he added, fections you would expect to co 


“are, as you may imagine, manifold and double what a larab does—30 


magnetic.” 

“We shall not grudge them to you so long . 
as you don’t come too often,’’ Norgate re- Cilasabis the hig that isin seas if 
marked as he bade them good-night. “The all the year, that is made where 
man who monopolized Mrs. Benedek would figs grow, by the large and wel 
soon make himself unpopular here.” z 
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The New Automatic Hartford Shock Absorber soothes the angry 
spring. When the spring is subjected to more than normal com- 
pression, the Hartford takes hold and eases it firmly but gently 
back to normal. No jar—no recoil—no stiffness—just an equal- 
izing of spring action into long, undulating waves of motion. 


SHOCK ABSORBER 
Soothes the Angry Spring 


The Hartford works progressively—automatically. When spring action is 
slight its touch is gentle, but its 
control is firmer and firmer as 


spring action increases. This is = ==J5 r : i Night Photography 4 eR SC 


known fruit preservers of Californi 


If you cannot buy from your dealer, 


accomplished by a series of in- 
ternal discs, engaging progres- 
sively. 


Hartford Shock Absorbers add 
immensely to the comfort of rid- 
ing; they keep the wheels on the aAytomobile 
ground and thus prevent acci- Manufacturers 
dents; and they add to the life of 2" now using 


x ; the finest 
machinery and tires. springs that 


HOTOGRAPHING by lamplight prom- BISHOP & COMPANY 

ises to become greatly simplified as a No Hn eh Be ors oo 
result of investigations that have been com- 
pleted by an American research laboratory. 
The blinding glare of brilliant light, usually 
combined with ghastly color effects, which 
has been necessary for taking photographs 
| by night can now be avoided and the 
photograph taken in a light comparatively 


|: can be made, ‘ 
Let us send you a book which will tell If you want mild and pleasant. BISHOP & COMPANY 
you why the Hartford Shock Absorber more comfort, The real marvel of the new night photo- if LOS ANGELES.CALIFORNIA. 
is standard equipment on so many prom- you must use i i os 
inent cars and why 95% of the racing Hartford Shock graphing lamps . that, though to the betes 
drivers use it. The book is free. Absorbers. they do not seem very strong and seem 


to have all the normal daylight colors in 
proper proportion, to the camera the lights 
| seem intensely brilliant and composed 
| largely of violet rays. This is the exact 
opposite of the effect of most lights; for, 
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Ee pe : ant | though reflected artificial light may seem 
ae New York Philadelphia strong and even blinding to the eye, it 
b Neves Pittsburg is usually not able to make much of an 
i oston Kansas City Nats : : 

Fs Chisscs fodienntcle impression on a photographic plate. 


As a matter of fact, the eye and a photo- 
graphic plate do not use the same kinds of 
light. Sunlight is composed, as every school- 
boy now knows, of many kinds of light—all 
the colors of the rainbow—arranged orderly, 
as Ree ate blue, ered, yellow, orange 

and red. e human eye has most use for 

the yellow and green rays, and, in compari- 
Delivered 8 YOU Fi REE son, has little use for the red or violet rays, 
on Approval and 30 days’ Trial | though it will quickly detect the fact if they 
aremissing. It is ashortage of red rays that 
causes the ghastly complexion effects under 
mercury-vapor electric lights. A photo- 
graphic plate, on the other hand, uses the 
violet rays most of all, and a number of 
ultra-violet rays that are not visible to the 
eye. 

Accordingly the problem was to make a 
light that has great strength in the violet 
rays, for the benefit of the photographic 
formation in regard to expenses— hotel plate, but that would also have the usual 
and peri hig paulroas fares and sma daylight EH a of red, orange, yellow 
the general cost of sight seeing. Tells ubawri omen § i i 
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received more and more calls for soloist 
ements, which field of opportunity 
took her occasionally for substantial 
ts to New York and Philadelphia. 
People in Bodbank saw her picture in 
» Chicago Sunday papers and tore it out 
show to the neighbors. It was whis- 
ed, with some truth, that Victoria was 
; only almost a famous artiste but a 
iety lady as well; that she went to 
ners at the houses of Eastern million- 
2s; and sometimes had to stay at hotels 
ere the rooms were at least three or four 
lars a day. For a time she was able, on 
se absences from Bodbank, to see the 
yple she liked; to forget the tradesmen 
home, whose accounts she had not yet 
n able to settle; and to realize that at 
‘tom she was not primarily a wife or 
n a woman, but first of all a person— 
verson who, not in vain, seeks for self- 
Tession. 
)f this self-expression, however, Gus, at 
; wakened to the fact of it, was envious. 
‘began putting on his good clothes again. 
hem he went forth to tell such persons 
3odbank as would listen to him that he 
not wholly approve of a woman’s 
veling alone, and that he doubted the 
priety of a lady of his wife’s standing 
ing her womanly accomplishments in a 
7 that seemed commercial. 
1 don’t know about my little Vixie 
vcking about the world alone,” he said 
ne, taking his tower-of-strength attitude 
| removing the quill toothpick. ‘She 
uld have a protector.” 
looked him squarely in his weak blue 
s, with their brows already turning 
y, and I said to him: 
‘You’d better not interfere with your 
id fortune. What would you do if she 
uld suddenly lose her voice?” 
fe turned white. He could not speak 
hout the thick, trembling lips shaking 
ords. 
My stars!” the parasite said with a 
thless laugh. ‘‘You must not take me 
seriously. My dear little pal is every- 
gin the world to me. You haven’t an 
i how close we are! Poor little Vixie!”’ 
last, however, he convinced Victoria 
t he should often go with her on her 
s. He was her husband, he said. What 
wanted was to taste the food of good 
els and to strut about in their lobbies; 
it he said he wanted was to be sure she 
‘not have too much work or too much 
ry. He went with her several times; 
the persons who had found in her a 
nan worthy of entertainment found in 
_an offensive man with a loud laugh, 
» smelled of hotel barber shops. 
t last Victoria found ways of refusing 
tower-of-strength escort, though I be- 
e nothing short of damage to her income 
mpted her to deny him enjoyment in 
mouthy boasts of what love and care he 
giving her in his lectures to her about 
it she should do, and what he forbade 
to do, and in his proprietorship of her, 
ch he so dearly loved to parade. 
t the moment she had succeeded in 
ning him to stay at home, and when 
‘had paid off most of their debts, he 
ed the opportunity to invite his mother 
sister, who were in Dallas, Texas, to 
ie to Bodbank to live with them in 
r little cottage. 
‘he mother was a silent woman with a 
eon her nose. She approved of every- 
ig Angus did. The sister was a stout 
slovenly person who—you could tell 
aout asking—had never been married, 
who was always talking about nothing 
il from morning until night. She dis- 
roved of everything Angus did. 
‘the house was ever filled with their 
aments about Angus. The silent mother 
ays came out of her silence to talk a 
am of abuse; the talkative daughter 
ays took to a gloomy silence and a 
at frown, which she would keep for 
ts. Both were invalids and said that 
detor in Beaumont, Texas, had ordered 
n to do no housework. The increase in 
enses caused by their coming prevented 
hiring of a servant, which the wife had 
med for; Victoria undertook to do all 
work. 
o far as I know, the coming of these 
brought but one benefit to Gus’ little 
ie; she discovered that the prayer book 
tad given her, with tears in his eyes, had 
er belonged to his mother—the grim, 
at woman with a mole on her nose. 
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At last there came a concert tour, fol- 
lowed by a return to Bodbank and a period 
of several weeks during which Victoria, 
known to Chicago and Buffalo as a tall, 
graceful, full-blown flower of a woman, be- 
came a wife in a Bodbank kitchen, sticking 
straws into cake, and bringing coal from 
the shed to save Gus from contracting one 
of his backaches. The days were filled with 
the silence of Spalding’s mother and the 
persistent whining outpour of common- 
places from his sister, who always, in the 
house, dressed in a Mother Hubbard, and 
always had a cold in her head. 

Gus himself had been revived by the new 
prosperity and had begun again to talk of 
big deals and propositions. Without ask- 
ing Victoria, he bought a concert talking 
machine and forty records from Fales’ 
Music Store on the installment plan. The 
records were of a kind to offend less sensi- 
tive ears than those that projected from his 
head and, by family characteristic, from the 
head of his silent, grim mother, with a mole 
on her nose, and the head of his talkative, 
whining sister, who used so much petroleum 
jelly. Cold weather was coming on. 

The combination was too much. Victoria 
went to bed with an attack of bronchitis; 
and, several weeks after I knew this, Mrs. 
Adams told me Victoria was up and about 
again, listening to Angus as he anxiously 
inquired about her voice, patted her hands, 
and called her ‘‘ My little Vixie girl!” But 
Mrs. Adams said that Doctor Reeve had 
ordered her away—alone—on a vacation. 

““A vacation from Gus is what he 
meant,” said Mrs. Adams. ‘‘The doctor 
knows. He says that the cold has threat- 
ened her voice, but that the real danger lies 
in the wear on her nerves. He talked 
beautifully to Victoria. He told her how 
much good she could do with her voice— 
giving pleasure to people; making ’em a 
little better than they were yesterday. 
And he told her that her duty toward all 
mankind was equal, if not more than equal, 
to her duty to cook and work and worry. 
Then he began to get mad and was afraid 
he would say what he really thought she 
ought to do; and so he grabbed his hat and 
hurried off in his automobile.” 

“Did he say she must choose between 
her voice and her husband?” I asked. 

“No; he didn’t,” said the widow, 
stamping her rubbers in the snow; ‘but 
that is what he meant.”’ 

“He was right,” I said. 

“T think she knows it,’’ Mrs. Adams 
answered. 

The next week Gus stopped me on the 
street in front of Goldman’s. 

“T thought I would let you know I have 
a project for an interurban road between 
here and Springfield,”’ he said. ‘‘A group of 
financial men are looking into it prelimi- 
nary to a big deal. The only trouble is that 
just now I am so worried about my wonder- 
ful, dear little pal. She insists on doing the 
work at the house and she is not strong.” 

“Tf she didn’t do it it wouldn’t be done, 
would it?” I snapped at him. 

““My stars!” he said, rubbing his un- 
shaved chin. “I know it. That’s just it. 
It wouldn’t be done, I suppose. And I am 
so afraid little Vixie will lose her voice—her 
beautiful voice, which has been to all of us 
such a source of pride. It’s very distressing; 
and of course, with worry about dear Vixie, 
I am not at my best to handle a big prop- 
osition of any kind.” 

He put his quill toothpick back between 
his thick lips and walked away—a good 
husband, who never beat his wife nor swore 
at her, nor failed in his sickening tender- 
ness—a flabby, white person whose girth 
about his stomach had grown larger than 
the girth about his lungs. 

At the end of the month came a thaw, a 
sweeping wind dried up the water and the 
mud; and then, finally, that bitter cold 
which can creep over these prairies settled 
down on Bodbank and began to cover the 
Mississippi with thickening ice. 

Dusk came early; my lamp was lit and 
a coal fire was burning on my hearth one 
afternoon when my telephohe rang. A 
voice I did not recognize inquired whether 
I was in, and immediately the connection 
was cut off. Ten minutes later I saw a 
powerful motor car, with its two blazing 
dragon’s-eye lights, come up Gray Street 
over the hard, bare surface and swing round 
before Mrs. Adams’ door. Steps sounded 
on my private stairs and a fist, heavy as a 
sledge, pounded on my door. 
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CLICQUOT 
CLUB 
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Ginger Ale 
Birch Beer 
Lemon Sour 
Sarsaparilla 
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GINGER ALE 


Pronounced Klee-ko 


Best in 
the World 


Is Good for the Kiddies 


Clicquot is a deliciously sparkling, joyous 
ginger ale made of finest Jamaica ginger 
root, pure juices of lemon and limes, cane 
sugar and deep, bed-rock spring water, 
highly carbonated. It is stimulating, thirst- 
quenching, brain-clearing and taste-pleasing. 

The pure ginger stimulus makes it safe to 
drink when you are overheated. 


There is no saccharin in Clicquot—no cheap, harmful, 


coal-tar coloring matter, no soapy foam producers. 


It is 


not sold in five cent bottles on account of the cost of 


bottling and bottles. 

large glassfuls. a : 

do get ginger ale that is pure and safe for little children. 
Sold by Good Grocers and Druggists. Buy It by the Case. 
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Every bottle of Clicquot holds two 
You pay no more for Clicquot, but you 


New York Office, 100 Hudson Street 
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has brought about the decided 
swing toward novelty in shoes for 


women. 


LA FRANCE, as usual, offers you 


the best of the new, combined 


with the best of the not-too-old. 


S 807 is the new Tedesco 
pump, in Sterling Patent 
Kid, cloth trimmed, in 
either putty or sand shade. 
Comes also in Gun Metal. 


S 363 is a Military lace 
boot, Sterling Patent Kid, 
with putty orsand cloth top. 


Made by 


WILLIAMS, CLARK & CO. 


Lynn, Mass., U.S.A. 


Retailers are invited to write for information re- 
garding La France Exclusive Selling Franchise. 


» GREIDER’S FINE CATALOGUE 


and calendar of pure bred poultry; 70 varieties illus- 
trated and described, many in natural colors, A per- 
fect guideto poultry raisers—full of facts. Low prices 
on stock and eggs for hatching. Incubators and 
brooders, 22 yearsin omer You need this noted 
book. Send 10c for it—toda 

B. H. GREIDER Box 12 RHEEMS, PA. 


* means only one small profit to pay. 


WE BUY OUR 
STUDENTS’ 
g DRAWINGS 
Earn big money 
drawing for news- 
f papers, maga- 
* @ zines, etc. Our 
practical eyate m of personal instruction by mail develops your talent. 
Write for terms and list of successful pupils. Local classes. 


ASSOCIATED ART STUDIOS, 2121 Flatiron Bldg., N. Y. 


MONG the 130 Lewis- Built 

~ bungalows, cottages and homes 

of every description pic- 

tured, described and priced in 

this remarkable building book, you 

will find the ideal home for you and 

yours. Send for the! book today, and 

revel in a trip of inspection through 

all these new homes. When you turn to 

your future home, you will find that the 
Lewis price has put it within your reach. 

We supply any house complete, without 

your bothering with vexatious building prob- 
lems, getting bids, letting contracts, etc. 


LEWIS-BUILT 
CUT-TO-FIT METHOD 


—by preparing the house at the mills, sawing and working 


the lumber to fit, marking it plainly, detailing full directions 
for erection, and shipping direct to you, all ready to erect, 
Saves time, expense, 
labor, waste and worry; insures best grade of lumber; includes 
hardware, paint, glass, varnish, plaster, nails — everything 


necessary to complete your house according to specifications, 


You can furnish your home on the money saved. Accurate 


understandable plans and instructions make it a simple job for any car- 
penter to.assemble the cut-to-fit materials. 

WITHOUT KNOTS: We absolutely guarantee that our siding, out- 
side finish, porch work, flooring, inside finish, door casings, stair work 
and shingles to the weather are all WITHOUT KNOTS. 

Postal today brings the big free book of homes from $248 up. More 


than a catalog—a 120 page art gallery of architecture and econ- 


omy, fit for the bookcase of your future home. Build now, 
while building ischeap! Write for the free book today. 


LEWIS MFG. COMPANY 
Dept. 913 Bay City, Mich. 


EVENING POST 


“You might have brought an ax,’’ I said 
as I opened the door. 

A few bushels of cold came in, and with 
them a huge figure clad in a coonskin coat, 
the collar of which prevented my seeing the 
face behind it. 

“*T rode all the way from Chicago,” said 
a clear, ringing, familiar voice; and then, 
when the man tossed his overcoat aside, 
I saw that, after nearly fifteen years, Joel 
Rood had come back to Bodbank. 

He had not lost his youth. He had been 
browned by the Brazilian suns, and the 
arms he wrapped round me in his hearty 
greeting were strong with the fiber of activ- 
ity and health; he was a fine figure of ripe 


| manhood. For half an hour he told of the 


successes that had made him far richer than 
he had ever hoped to be. 

““And now, dear old man, do you know 
why I am here?” he said at last. 

“Victoria,” said I quietly. 

“Ves; Victoria. That is the reason.” 

“You have thought of her of course,” 
I said. : 

“T have never forgotten her. Somehow 
that is my way. It has brought me back 
a second time.” 

“You know about her?” 

“All—all! JI know everything. I have 
had the whole story gathered.” 

“What will it avail you?” I asked. 

Without affectation or dramatic manner- 
ism he said: 

“‘T am going to take her away. I motored 
down to do it.” 

“When?” 

“To-night.” 

Bees have seen her?” I asked. 

“cc (ons 

“Then where will you see her?’’ 

““Here—here in your rooms. I have 
telephoned her to meet me here. I knew you 
couldn’t say ‘No’ to me.” 

“And she said 

“That she would come. That was all; 
but you have never heard so much in one 
word as in her ‘Yes.’ Poor girl!”’ 

Joel suddenly became silent; he strode 
up and down before the fireplace, his lips 
and fingers moving, and his face reddened 
as though with the anger and indignation 
pent up within him. 

“Great Scott! Think of the life she has 
led all these years!’’ he exclaimed with his 
fists clenched. ‘‘No comforts; no pride; 
no children! Good heavens, Gunn, that is 
aterrible thing! Do you blame me a 

“No; Idonot blame you,” Isaid quickly, 
for I heard her step on my stairs. 

She came in, freshened by the cold; but 
the tired look had begun to have a perma- 
nency on her face. It was partly the expres- 
sion of weariness and partly the expression 
of fright that appears on the countenance 
of persons who first begin to realize they 
are losing their foothold. In her voice, as 
she spoke her first words of greeting to me, 
there was a little trace of hysteria. The 
last year had really made her youth recede. 
Some subtle change had taken place in her 
figure; it stood now, not as though life was 
a promise, but as though it was a menace. 

When she saw Rood she started quickly 
toward him, whispering his first name sey- 
eral times; but before he could touch her 
she had drawn back and had said: 

“Well, Joel; how long it has been!” 

I saw that neither of them could find 
words; so I went into my bedroom and 
closed the door after me. I was wondering 
what Angus Spalding would do when he 
had lost her, and the thought gave me 
satisfaction so complete that it over- 
powered all other considerations. I revy- 
eled in the idea of the justice of that 
creature’s fate, and the fate of his mother, 
with the mole on her nose, and that of the 
fat-faced sister who used so much cosmetic. 

“Victoria will have her divorce,” said 
I in my glee; “‘and Gus will have his big 
deals! What a jurisprudence of mercy and 
horse sense!”’ 

The minutes passed without a sound from 
my library; and suddenly there came over 
me the seriousness of such a meeting—the 
conventional man in me shuddered. 

“But this case is by itself,” I reasoned. 
‘Freedom for her means usefulness, ful- 
fillment of the purposes for which she was 
brought into the world. The slavery under 
which she has served means distortion and 
death.” 

There was no sign coming from beyond 
the door, on which I had fixed my eyes. 

I fell to musing on Victoria’s childhood; 
I remembered the day she had blown the 
gas out of the pipesin the schoolhouse. She 
was always falling out of apple trees like 


(Continued on Page 65) 
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You Want to Kno N 
About Shotgun Shell 


There are 10 points to consider 
in choosing your shot shells. 
will be worth your while to 


s BLACK SHELLS 


Smokeless and Black Powders © 


Test them thoroughly and then decide 
for yourself — 


What shell has the quickest, strongest 
primer 

What shell has the greatest penetration 

What shell is best for damp-weather huntin 

What shell ejects and works smoothest in 
any type of gun 

What shell has the hardest crimp 

What shell has the best wads 

What shell has the most uniform shot 

What shell has the widest flash passage 


What shell can be reloaded the greate 
number of times 


What shell requires the least “lead” in 
aiming 


When you buy shotgun shells, remem- 
ber there are 10 reasons for telling your 
dealer that you want the U. S. Black 
Shells. Send post card for The Black 
Shell Booklet. 


UNITED STATES CARTRIDGE COMPANY 

Dept. S, 2203 Trinity Building, New York 
NATIONAL LEAD Company, General Selling Agent 
SELBY SMELTING & LEAD Company, San Francisco 
Pacific Coast Distributors 


Meeting 
An Emergency 


HEN failing health made it nec- 

essary for him to leave his indoo! 
position for outdoor air and exercise 
while still supporting himself and 
family, Mr. A. B. Arment, of Ohio 
secured an appointment as a subscrip- 
tion representative for The Saturday 
Evening Post, The Ladies’ Home Journal 
and The Country Gentleman. He says 


“I made good money in my regular line of 
employment, but in proportiontothetime 
invested Curtis work beats any othermeth- 
od of money-making that I have tried.” 


If you want to turn your spare time into 
cae money, or if you want to develop 

“side line’’ on which you can depend 
in time of need, write for particula 


Box 794, Agency Division 
The Curtis Publishing Company 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


sALLYMEDE” 


ill back, nar- 
w shoulders, 
omy arm holes, 
rge sleeves, 
ynvertible 
llar, shower 
oofed. 


fou’ll like this 


pring overcoat. 


appeals to well-dressed men, 
ung and old, who buy carefully. 


| 
ill the new weaves, 
lors and patterns. 


he ‘‘Ballymede”’ is a splen- 
md all the year overcoat. 


sk your dealer to show you 
e Rosenwald & Weil Ballymede. 


Makers of high quality summer clothing, 
trousers, overcoats, raincoats, fancy 
and dress waistcoats, smoking jackets, 
bathrobes and automobile apparel. 


.osenwald & Weil 
Clothing Specialties 
Chicago 
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Try aos 
Bran Days 


Let one week show you why 
doctors advise bran. It meansbrighter 
days, lighter spirits. For bran is Na- 
‘ture’s laxative, essential to right living. 

Pettijohn’s makes bran inviting. 
‘Here tender bran is hidden in lus- 

cious soft wheat flakes. Those flakes, 
which everybody loves, are one- 
fourth bran. 


This delicious dish, and its pleas- 
ant results, will convert your folks to 
bran food. You'll never need to urge 
it after that. Try it next week. 


Pettijohns 


If your grocer hasn't Pettijohn’s, send us 
his name and 15 cents in stamps for a pack- 
age by parcel post. We'll then ask your 
‘store to supply it. Address The Quaker 
Oats Company, Chicago. (831) 


a 

ANTED—AN IDEA! Who can think of some 

simple thing to patent? Protect your ideas, they may 

$ you_wealth. rite for “* Needed Inventions"’ and 

w to Get Your Patent and Your Money.”” RANDOLPH 
Dept. 137, Patent Attorneys, Washington, D. C. 
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(Continued from Page 62) 
aboy. Irecalled the mosquitoes which used 
to gather with the young men of Bodbank 
on Mrs. Rae’s porch. 

Not a sound came from my library. At 
last, however, after an hour, the knob was 
turned violently; the door was thrown 
open, and Joel Rood, breathing hard, and 
with disheveled hair, motioned to me with 
his open hands. 

“What?” said I, somewhat alarmed. 

“Come in here!” he said. 

“Where is Victoria?” 

“She has gone,” he replied; ‘“‘but I have 
won!” 

He would not go on for several minutes; 
instead, he stood gazing down at my old 
rug, with his fingers gripping the lapels of 
his coat. 

“That woman,” said he suddenly, and 
pointing to the door through which she had 
gone, ‘‘is the finest woman I ever knew!” 

“T am in the dark,” I said. 

“Listen!’’ he commanded. “TI told her 
what I would do for her. I told her what 
I could do. I told her what money I had. 
I told her where I would take her after she 
had gained her freedom—round the world — 
to India. Oh, I told her all that I would 
do to make her happy. I told her the kind 
of love I would give her. What do you 
suppose she said?” 

“How should I know?” I answered. 

“She said she had begun to think she 
was at the end of her rope. She did not 
say a word against that husband of hers; 
but she said that life had seemed unbear- 
able and that she had sometimes thought of 
reaching out for her freedom. She said 
that in the past she had never quite reached 
the point where she could take some 
definite step. ‘I am fond of you, Joel,’ she 
said; ‘but you have come here and made it 
impossible for me ever to take that step.’”’ 

“You asked her why?’ I inquired. 

“Yes, I asked her why,” he said. ‘‘She 
said it was because she had thought in the 
past that if she went it would be on account 
of her duty to give the world the best that 
was in her—the unclouded expression of 
her individual self; but that, now I had 
come, she could never be sure of her own 
motives.” 

“‘T believed her,’’ he went on. ‘‘She was 
like a rock. I’ve thought of her in silly 
day-dreams, and in mountain fevers in the 
Andes, and among the malarias of the 
Caribbean coast; but I knew when I stood 
at last looking her in the eyes that all 
I had planned I must give up forever. I 
knew I must do it to make her leave him. 
So I told her that if she would leave him 
I would go away—to-night—now.” 

“For good?” I asked. 

“Yes—for good,” said he. “I thought 
she was going to faint away; and then I 
seized the moment to urge her to go away, 
by herself, while her mind was made up. 
She plead for time; but I was deaf to it. 
I said it must be done now. Look there!” 

I followed his glance; ink had been spilled 
from the well all over my papers. 

“T wrote her a check for three thousand 
dollars. I told her she could pay me back 
through my bankers if she objected to 
taking it as a gift. She said she thought 
she owed a duty to the community—the 
neighbors in Bodbank. She said perhaps 
it was her duty to fight out life in the con- 
ventional way. Divorces were bad exam- 
ples. I said she must choose; that I had 
shown my good faith by being willing to 
give up the only woman I had ever loved. 
And she took the check! She is going 
to-night! George Gunn, I’ve won!”’ 

“Ts she going to tell Gus?” I asked. 

“No; she is not,” replied Rood. “I 
made her promise not to doit. She is only 
going to leave a note for him.” 

“He will be able to stop her, then, if the 
train is late in coming up the river.” 

“She will ride from here to Springfield in 
my car, and with my chauffeur, who can be 
trusted. I will be out of Bodbank, on my 
way to New Orleans, by that time,’”’ he 
said. ‘‘I have told her you would meet her 
with the chauffeur and the car on Maple 
Street at a quarter of eight.” 

“You mean me!” I exclaimed. 

He put his hand on my shoulder. 

“Yes; I mean you. There are seven or 
eight thousand people in Bodbank, George 
Gunn, who look on you as a timid school- 
master; but I know that down deep in you 
there is a good sport—a good, decent, 
unselfish sport. You will do this not only 
for me and for her, but because you believe 
that it ought to be done. At a quarter of 
eight you will tell her that I have gone on 
the six-two, south. You will help her into 
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Tomato 
Catsup 


UDGE. Beech-Nut Toma- 


to Catsup by your own 

sense of flavor. That is 
really the only way to determine 
if it is worth while for you. 

Get a bottle of Beech-Nut from 
your grocer. Pour a little into a 
silver spoon and taste itby itself— 
just as you do your own cooking. 

Fresh tomatoes, cooked direct 
from the vines—delicate and free 
from the coarseness of recooked 
materials. 

To the palate that can distin- 
guish the Beech-Nut flavor, no 
ordinary catsup can ever again 
take the place of Beech-Nut. 
Two sizes—pint and half-pint, 
25c. and 15c. (in the extreme 
West, a little more). 


Makers of America’s most fa- 
mous Bacon—Beech-Nut Bacon 


BEECH-NUT PACKING COMPANY 
CANAJOHARIE, N. Y. 
Catsup Plant at Rochester, N. Y. 
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Courtesy of H. H. Frank 


STYLE-LEADING TOPS ARE 
MADE OF NEVERLEEK 


Two-fifths of a car’s appearance is its 
top. You cannot expect smartness 
and distinction in any car unless its 
top has style and richness. 

That is why Neverleek Top Material > 
has been adopted by many leading 
manufacturers as standard equip- 


ment. 


Not only when new, but next year 
and the next, Neverleek keeps its rich 
appearance, unfaded, unwrinkled. 


Remember that Neverleek is guaran- 
teed waterproof without time limit. 
Write for copy of guarantee and 
samples. Neverleek is made in long 
and pebble leather grains—bright, 
semi-bright and dull finish. 

Specify Neverleek Top when you 
buy your new car. If your old car 
needs a new top, ask us for the name 
of a top-maker near you who will 
re-cover with Neverleek. 


Wim F.S.CARR CO., 31 Beach St., Boston, Mass. 


Audrey House, Ely Place, London, England 
Factories at So. Framingham, Mass., and Tilbury, Ontario, Canada 
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Cheney Cravats 


are extremely good-looking and have the added 
value of being able to resist wear and tear, tug 
and pull—an attribute almost unique in silk 
neckwear. This is because they are made from 


CHENEY 
“SIKS 


famous the country over for their genuine New 
England character. Every man who takes pride 
in his neckdress (and that includes you, Sir) 
should see the spring showing of 
Cheney Cravats at his favorite shop. 
The genuine are stamped “Cheney 
Silks” in the neckband. 


CHENEY BROTHERS 
Silk Manufacturers 
Ath Ave. and 1 8th St., New York 


It's Time to’T hink 


About This Year’s 
Garden. Are You 


Reading EVERYMAN’S 
GARDEN Every Week in 


‘The COUNTRY 
GENTLEMAN 


$1.50 the Year 


Five Cents the Copy 


The Curtis Publishing Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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the car and encourage her to make the break; 
and you'll say good-by—won’t you?” 

“Yes, I will,” I said. 

Only after he had gone, however, did 
T begin to feel enthusiasm for my assign- 
ment. I knew he was right; the only hope 
for Victoria lay in taking the first step— 
some decisive step, such as going suddenly, 
without argument, and leaving a statement 
of her intention behind. 

At half past seven I put on my ulster and 
turned the collar up round my ears, for the 
wind had begun to howl; and it was the 
north wind, with a bitter sting of intense 
cold in it. I walked up Gray Street, past 
Sanford, to Maple. The car was waiting, 
the chauffeur cuddled down under the 
robes, and a fur thrown over the hood to 
keep the engine warm. I strode back and 
forth, slapping my hands and rubbing my 
ears. A few minutes beforea quarter of eight 
I saw Gus and his mother, with the mole 
on her nose, and the sister with the pasty 
face, come out of Sanford Street and turn 
down Gray Street toward the lights from 
Bodbank’s new White Way on Main Street. 

“Moving pictures,’’ said I to myself, and 
my teeth chattered. 

Nevertheless, I was glad Gus and his 
family of parasites were going downtown; 
it would give Victoria a clear field. 

The wind whistled through the telephone 
wires and the leafless trees and thrust its 
cold fingers up the legs of my trousers. The 
lights on the Iowa shore were clear, the sky 
filled with a peppering of stars; and the 
white sweep of the Milky Way appeared 
to have been blown across the blue-black 
heavens by the same merciless wind that 
whined round my ears. 

At eight o’clock I was still stamping, to 
keep my feet from freezing, and beating 
my arms about. I envied the chauffeur, 
under his robes and doubtless asleep, but 
I did not have the heart to disturb him. 

I began to wonder whether Victoria had 
not mistaken the hour, thinking perhaps 
she had said a quarter past eight instead of 
a quarter of eight; but at last I plucked up 
courage to dig with my fingers under my 
coat for my watch, and was not comforted 
when I found that it was already nearly 
half past eight. The wind took pleasure in 
dying down for a moment, and then, rising 
with a whoop ending in a long wail, it 
drove the cold through my thick ulster and 
into my marrow; .I never hear the wind 
without thinking of that night. 

At a quarter of nine I walked round into 
Sanford Street. I knew I must proceed 
with caution as I approached the little cot- 
tage. The house was dark; the only light 
I could see was in the kitchen, and for a 
moment I debated whether I should rap on 
the front door or go round the corner and 
along the path between the house and the 
famous fence Gus had built. Finally I de- 
cided to do the latter and had proceeded as 
farasthekitchen window. ThereI stopped; 
I never went any farther. 

The cold had painted some frosting on 
the panes; but on the wall I could see the 
old clock that once had belonged to Mrs. 
Rae, and the pink glow from the stove, 
suggestive of a warmth which then seemed 
to me the dearest of all luxuries. In the 
sink a great mountain of dinner dishes was 
crying out to be washed and put away for 
the many thousandth time; on the table 
were a woman’s heavy coat, and fur cap 
with hatpins thrust through it, as though 
somebody had made preparations to go out. 

Victoria was there too. She was sitting 
on a kitchen chair in front of the dishes 
in the sink—the dishes demanding to be 
washed. She had a blue apron tied on, and 
the sleeves had been rolled up on her 
beautiful arms as though she were about 
to perform the task. Her head, however, 
had fallen back, and her lips, which of all 
her features now were still youthful and 
untired, had parted. She was asleep! 

I was about to utter an exclamation when 
I saw something else: Her hands were in 
her lap, palms upward. The light fell on 
them. I could see them very clearly; and 
in them, and on her lap, and on the floor, 
were the fragments of Joel Rood’s three- 
thousand-dollar check—torn to fine bits! 


Dame, the Apple King, leaned forward 
toward George Gunn, ex-superintendent 
of the Bodbank Schools. 

“‘George, you are an expert in such 
matters,” he said. ‘‘What made Victoria 
stay? Did she stay with Gus from a high 
sense of duty, or did she stay with Gus 
because she loved him?” 

Gunn shook his head. ‘‘Ask a woman,” 
he said. ‘‘No man knows!” 
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“ Father says there’s nothing like a Listerine 
head rub to freshen him up after a day of hard 
work at the office. It takes out the tiredness.” 


The most used bottle in your toilet 
or medicine cabinet should be a bottle 


LISTERING 


Listerine has been endorsed and 
prescribed by physicians and dentists 
for 33 years. Itis a safe antiseptic 
for family use. 

Teach the children to rinse their 
mouths with Listerine after brushing 
their teeth. It preserves the teeth 
keeps the mouth healthy — prevents 
acid mouth. } 

Skin irritations, cuts and wounds 
should be dressed with Listerine. If 
it’s a serious wound, use 
Listerine until the doctor 
comes. 

All druggists sell Lister- 
ine. The only inducement 
to offer a substitute is a 
larger profit on an inferior 
article. Demand the 
genuine Listerine, in orig- 
inal bottles. Read the 
circular in the wrapper. 


Four Sizes—15c, 25c, 50c and $1.00 
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Made and Owned in America 


Lambert Pharmacal Co. 
Laboratories: 


St. Louis Toronto 
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Rooms that 


There are such rooms—and among them are 
those finished in Luxeberry White Enamel. This 
finish adds a touch of lasting brightness—a 
dainty, delightful freshness—to any room. 


’ Your floors can be made beautiful, too—and at 
the same time water-proof and wear-proof— 
with Liquid Granite—the lasting, water-proof 
floor varnish. , 


Tested and tried for 57 years — these two prod- 
ucts are supreme. Interesting Booklet on finish-_ 
ing free from Berry Brothers dealer or direct. 


BERRY BROTHERS 


TEN CORPORATE D? 


orld's Largest Varnish Makers 

(Established 1858) 

Factories: Detroit, Mich., Walkerville, Ont. 
San Francisco, Cal. 

Branches in principal cities of the world. 
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WANTED NEW IDEAS X'S 
List of 
ventions Wanted by manufacturers and $1,000,0 
prizes offered for inventions. Our four book: 
Free. Patents secured or our Fee Returned. 
Victor J. Evans & Co., 1 Ninth St., Washington, 
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‘Oh, Belgium! Yes. Of course! And 
stria’s note to Servia. But if those 
ags hadn’t happened there’d have been 
1ething else. It had to come.” 
‘Fated?” 

‘Oh, I don’t know about fate. I’m not 
1eologian or a philosopher. I’m ——” 
‘Tf I may guess,”’ I said, ‘‘a banker?’”’ 
‘A plain man anyway,” he said. ‘And 
way it strikes me is this: The Germans 
fe one notion of civilization. We’ve 
ther. You may call theirs a better one. 
mn’t know. It made more for efficiency, 
appose. Look at their army. Look at 
ir social order. Their idea is discipline. 
2 state, you know. Education, organi- 
ion, efficiency. A man on top, with a 
‘d on his shoulders; a nation drilled into 
ag what they’re told. They get things 
ie well because they are told the right 
7 to go about them. But that’s not 
way.” 

I don’t know,” I said. ‘‘We’ve been on 
se tracks for some time back. State 
orference, state inspection, state educa- 
1, and all the rest of it. The state has 
no getting more important in England 
” 


Oh, yes. We’ve been imitating Ger- 
ay; but we didn’t like it. It wasn’t our 
rof doing things. We don’t really be- 
'e in civilization by bureaucracy. We 
sended to, but we didn’t. That’s the 


‘ey bend out of view, Thomas Means had 
indred-and-sixty-acre farm—not a par- 
larly flourishing proposition—a little 
t and a few head of cattle; in fact, at 
time of which I am writing the entire 
position observable from the brow of the 
T was not particularly flourishing. 
or example, about twenty-five years 
a citizen of Bakersfield, who ought to 
ice exceedinzgly—and doubtless does— 
she name Sam Blythe, purchased six 
disand six hundred and sixty-six acres 
and near Thomas Means’ farm. Mr. 
the points out that you can combine 
se numerals in such a way that two 
teens appear, signifying a double cross. 
land was purchased from the South- 
Pacific Railroad at two dollars and a 
an acre—fifty cents down and the 
ainder in installments. The purchaser 
ught it might be made to yield some 
mue by leasing it to sheep growers; 
as he was busy with other matters 
there were no fences, the sheep growers 
dly used it anyway, and saw no point 
vaying rent. In the course of time the 
| became a mere affliction. Other land 
; looked about as good could be bought 
idollar and a half an acre, while to com- 
e the payment for this would require 
dollars an acre. 
fr. Blythe wanted the railroad company 
ake it off his hands and cancel the con- 
t; but the railroad, with enormous 
ts of empty and rather barren land on 
1ands and few purchasers, insisted that 
‘omplete the purchase; in fact, threat- 
1 to sue him. At length, with a sigh of 
f, the purchaser succeeded in getting 
railroad to take the land back. Next 
* oil was struck on Thomas Means’ 
it 
ow occasionally, in the leisure moments 
successful business, Mr. Blythe wears 
a lead pencil trying to figure how much 
rould be worth if he had kept that land. 
section of it, after paying a great sum 
‘oyalties, sold for about two million 
ars. 
homas Means, it appears, was a reclu- 
and philosophic kind of man. It is 
unted that he spoke three languages, 
names thereof not being specified. To 
, in the last year of the last century, 
ea Mr. Ellwood, then and for some 
: before a resident of Bakersfield, but 
had been engaged in various small 
ipations in various places. It had 
irred to Mr. Ellwood that quite a stroke 
jusiness might be done by setting up 
sodyard in Bakersfield. As there was 
b timber along the bank of the river on 
mas Means’ farm he proposed to cut 
2 of that timber, haul it to Bakersfield, 
thus establish his woodyard. To this 
s0sal Thomas Means assented and Mr. 
rood began chopping wood. 
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OUR TOWN IN WARTIME 


(Concluded from Page 7) 


meaning of it all. We value men, character, 
the individual, more than the doing of this 
or that. They look at things the other way. 
There are two quite different ideas and they 
had to clash.” 

He has finished his dinner. He nods to 
me and goes away. I am left wondering. 
Perhaps this man understands. I grasp at 
the idea he has dangled before me. I try 
to reduce it to definite form, to inclose it 
in words, to make it into a phrase. I fail; 
but it haunts me—troubles my imagina- 
tion. 

Langley is going off to-morrow and will 
go with a shrug of the shoulders. Mrs. 
Higgins’ man, ‘‘’e ’ad to go,” being a re- 
servist. 

Billy Jackson would not stay behind when 
the others were going. The squire and the 
young men from the peaceful countryside 
are dumbly conscious that they must see 
the thing through. 

Are we all puppets and do mighty spirits 
pull the strings? Is this a war in heaven, 
like that when Michael and his angels 
fought the others? Are we deciding now, 
not England’s future or Germany’s—not 
whether France shall shine and Russia 
dream great dreams—but the way along 
which humanity is to go, the path which 
men are to take to reach what we call 
civilization—what the apostle spoke of as 
the heavenly city, the New Jerusalem? 


GETTING INTO OIL 


(Continued from Page 9) 


Thomas Means had noticed indications 
of oil in the river. Being a reflective man 
he concluded there was oil in the land. He 
pointed out to Mr. Ellwood that chopping 
wood and selling it in Bakersfield was an 
occupation of limited possibilities, and 
suggested that his labor might be better 
devoted to prospecting for oil. Mr. Ellwood 
thereupon dug a forty-foot well and by 
some rude implement bored twenty feet 
farther, where he found oil. He realized no 
great sum from his discovery, however, and 
Thomas Means left an estate of forty-five 
thousand dollars—in which, for a pioneer, 
he was doubtless lucky. 

That was the beginning of oil in the Kern 
River field. At first, development was 
slow; but presently Doheny, Canfield and 
a shoal of other prospectors flocked in, 
making locations, getting options, buying 
leases. Now, as you overlook the Kern 
River Valley, the oil derricks on the hills 
across the river appear as thick as pins 
in a cushion. There is a well about every 
hundred and fifty feet, and the number of 
wells is round nineteen hundred out of near 
seven thousand in the state. 

They say Kern River was a poor man’s 
proposition. At Los Angeles the shallow 
wells were dug by hand, but even in Kern 
River they ran only about four hundred 
feet; so one might be put down at a cost of 
three thousand dollars or so. Moreover, 
oil-bearing Government lands were then 
open to entry under a statute designed to 
cover location of placer mines. A prospec- 
tor, having found twenty acres of land that 
suited him—or a group of eight having 
found a hundred and sixty acres—simply 
tacked up a notice claiming the location 
and filed his claim at the county recorder’s 
office. 

True, the statute did not quite fit, for it 
said the locator must have discovered 
mineral wealth in the land. This he might 
do in the case of a placer mine, but he 
could not actually discover oil except by 
drilling a well. Thus there was a great 
opportunity for jumping claims between 
the time of the location and the actual 
discovery of oil. Generally speaking, how- 
ever, the locator’s prior lien, though not 
enforcible at law, was respected. In hun- 
dreds of cases locators were paid hand- 
some bonuses to surrender claims to those 
who would actually drill. 

There were some exceptions—notably 
over at Mount Diablo, in the Midway. 
There a group of Bakersfield men had made 
their locations and were going ahead with 
drilling when a rude and heavily armed 
band of outsiders moved in on them and 
proposed to drill also. The Bakersfield 
men prosecuted an appeal with such fire- 
arms as they could muster, with the result 
that three claim jumpers were shot and the 
remainder retired in haste. A picturesque 
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feature of the oil region in those days was 
a smart sprinkling of shacks, each having a 
vigilant person, with a rifle in hand, at the 
door to discourage claim jumping. 

So Kern River was developed, and its 
big supply of oil brought the railroads into 
the market; for they then began exten- 
sively to discard coal west of the Rockies 
and burn oil.. It is said Mr. Doheny made 
a contract to supply the Santa Fé with a 
large amount of oil for a term of years at 
one dollar a barrel. When the great Mid- 
way field came in and oil dropped to 
twenty .cents or lower, the Santa Fé got 
out of its burdensome contract by purchas- 
ing Mr. Doheny’s wells for a million and a 
half dollars. 

Oil at a dollar a barrel was undoubtedly 
profitable and again the industry seemed 
firmly established. Then the Midway 
came in and undermined the foundation. 
To get the proportion between the two 
fields, Kern River produced last year only 
a little over seven million barrels, while the 
Midway yielded nearly fifty million barrels. 
The Midway is decidedly not a poor man’s 
proposition. By executive order of Sep- 
tember, 1907, Government lands supposed 
to contain oil have been withdrawn from 
entry. Since then a prospector must buy 
or lease from private owners the land he 
intends to exploit. Moreover, the wells in 
the Midway run over two thousand feet 
deep and cost forty thousand dollars or 
more apiece. 

In its first stage the Midway, like the 
Kern River field, was discredited and re- 
jected by experts. Early prospecting there 
yielded little: Wise persons used to laugh 
at the suckers who were wasting their 
money by sinking long, slim holes in the 
dry earth. A man who has made a fortune 
in petroleum informs me that once, in an 
excess of scornful mirth, he offered to sign 
a bond to drink all the oil ever produced in 
the Midway. 

I could hardly blame anybody for being 
discouraged about the Midway. Even 
now, to any eye that is not looking for oil, 
its appearance is discouraging. Driving 
some thirty miles south of west from 
Bakersfield, one passes Buena Vista Lake, 
a shallow body of water covering a huge 
area, with no very definite line of demarca- 
tion where the water ends and the land 
begins. A great sandy flat, just a little 
higher than the water and overgrown with 
sagebrush, stretches on to the bare hills. 
At the edge of the oil field stands a neat and 
silent city of Standard Oil storage tanks, 
painted white. One begins to pass puddles 
and ponds of waste oil, with greasy little 
rivulets trickling down into them. 


The Gushers of the Midway 


On the left rises a round hill, perhaps 
seventy feet high, topped by a derrick. 
The derrick and the whole hill are soaked 
black with oil; and so is a considerable 
territory round it. This means that the 
well there was a gusher and saturated 
everything in its neighborhood with oil be- 
fore it was brought under control or ran 
out. The bare edge of a cut where the road 
winds through shows the soil dark with oil 
to a depth of five or six inches. 

All through the twenty-mile district you 
can mark the gushers every little while 
by their oil-blackened derricks and sur- 
roundings. There are derricks, of course, 
everywhere—though by no means so thick 
as in Kern River—and shipping tanks and 
field pipes, and some small towns that 
sprang up like mushrooms within the last 
six or seven years, but with no attempt at 
emulating the mushroom’s symmetry. 

A main trouble with the Midway was 
that early explorers did not go deep 
enough. For example, a syndicate got hold 
of Section Thirty and arranged to have the 
Standard drill four wells for them on 
a royalty basis. The Standard drilled 
twenty-two hundred feet and quit, having 
found nothing. The syndicate finally in- 
duced it to drill for another fortnight, and 
at the end of the next week it struck oil— 
which was virtually the beginning of big 
production in the Midway. 

No such production had then been seen 
anywhere. The state’s output advanced 
by millions of barrels yearly, and in due 
course the price of oil fell from a dollar 
a barrel to twenty cents, or even lower. 
There were various seesaws between supply 
and demand, and many fluctuations in 
price; but, in a general sort of way, when 
the price got on its feet another big well or 
group of wells came in and bowled it over. 


(Continued on Page 73) 
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(Continued from Page 70) 

The general character of the Midway is 
illustrated by the famous case of Lake View. 
The company that started the well and 
carried it down many hundred feet ran 
out of money and into debt; so—in con- 
sideration of a financial life line—it turned 
fifty-one per cent of its stock over to the 
Union Oil Company. The Union continued 
drilling until it became discouraged and 
sent out orders from the Los Angeles head- 
quarters to suspend operations; but the 
driller had one twenty-foot casing left over. 
It seemed a pity not to use it; so, on his 
own responsibility, he went ahead and put 
down that casing, and struck oil—with 
astonishing results. 

There had been gushers before, but this 
was a sort of oil voleano. The uprushing 
column of petroleum threw the heavy 
string of tools out of the well and promptly 
wrecked the ponderous hundred-foot-high 
derrick, spouting into the air to a distance 
of two or three hundred feet, with an 
awesome roar. It presently tore out the 
upper part of the iron well casing and then 
proceeded to dig itself a crater fifty or 
sixty feet across, in which the oil boiled 
round the central fountain. Reports put 
the early flow as high as ninety thousand 
barrels a day, but probably sixty thousand 
is nearer the true figure. 

There is no doing anything with a mon- 
ster of that sort—no way to shut it off 
or control it. The only practical course 
consists in trying to prevent it from drown- 
ing the surrounding country in oil. For 
a good while it seemed rather doubtful 
whether the company would be able to do 
this. It was feared the runaway oil would 
overflow Buena Vista Lake, spoiling the 
usefulness of that body cand incidentally 
letting the company in for heavy damages. 


Gushers That Commit Suicide 


The company built breastworks of sand- 
bags round the crater, and by employing 
hundreds of men and teams constructed 
huge sumps to catch and hold the oil. A 
sump is an open earthen reservoir, made by 
digging a bed and throwing up dirt em- 
bankments about it, so as to impound the 
stream of oil. Many wells in the Midway, 
where the natural-gas pressure is high, 
come in as gushers. Often, however, they 
settle down in a few days or weeks, the vent 
having relieved the gas pressure. Some- 
times they commit suicide by choking 
themselves up with sand. This Lake View 
gusher, however, flowed a year and a half— 
from March, 1910, to September, 1911, 
when it stopped. Two years later the well 
was recovered for a while as a pumper, 
yielding about a hundred and twenty 
barrels a day; but it is now dry. 

During the eighteen months’ eruption 
it was said at the time to have yielded ten 
million barrels of oil. It actually did yield, 
by the best estimate, about seven and a half 
million barrels, or nearly twice what the 
whole production of the state had been in 
1900. 

These gushers are a chief stock in trade 
with wild-cat oil-company promoters— 
one of the best baits they have. On the 
strength of fanciful tales woven round 
them, more shares of stock in dubious or 
worthless oil companies have probably 
been unloaded on suckers than the gushers 
ever produced barrels of oil. It looks very 
alluring when the prospectus or the news- 
paper advertisement says the company you 
are invited to embark with is drilling a well 
only a dozen miles or so from the famous 
Lake View, which yielded over a million 
barrels of oil in a month. Figuring the 
investment in the well and lease at, say, a 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars, and 
the price of oil at only forty cents a barrel, 
you can readily see that it means a divi- 
dend of more than a hundred per cent a 
month. 

But, in the first place, a dozen miles may 
be the same thing as a thousand so far as 
oil is concerned; and the life of the big 
gusher is limited—invariably the flow be- 
gins to decline after a short period. 

At the Lake View the sheer waste of oil 
was enormous, as it is in every like case. A 
great deal of it simply smears the surround- 
ing country, to nobody’s benefit. Then the 
loss in the open sumps through seepage 
into the soil and evaporation is very high. 
In evaporation, of course, it is the lighter 
and more valuable portions of the crude 
stuff that are lost. 

Another extraordinary gusher was struck 
last year by Lake View Number Two 
Company—which has no connection with 
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required by soft, spongy, absorbent boards. 
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in actual conflagrations. They personally witnessed scientific fire 
tests of THE SAFE-CABINET and saw how it protected its con- 
tents in a fierce fire for more than an hour. 


Then, and only then, they decided to make assurance doubly 
sure by equipping their magnificent new building with THE 
SAFE-CABINET and its interior filing devices. 


THE SAFE-CABINET is built also in styles and sizes to accom- 
modate filing devices of wood and of steel of every standard make. 


If you do not know the SAFE-CABINET Agent 


or Dealer in your locality write direct to 


THE SAFE-CABINET COMPANY 
Department A-3 Marietta, Ohio 


EXECUTIVE 


Let us show you how one executive personally handles 
30,000 live papers, and does it more quickly than he 
could with assistance. You can do the same with 300 or 
more. Write us. 

WEBSTER Co., Box 376, Newark, N. J. 


yh : Cards, circulars, book, newspaper, &c. PRESS 

R74 €2 $5, Larger $18, Rotary $60.Save money. Print 
RR (re for others. All easy, rules sent. Write factory 
it Ah, for press catalog, TYPE, cards, paper, sam- 


ples, &c. THE PRESS CO., Meriden, Conn. 


lesT me Already Stained 

We select Cedar shingles, preserve them with creosote and stain Look Better 

them any color desired. You get shingles already stained, easy to Last a Lifetime 
handle and ready to lay. You get no bad or wedge-shaped 
shingles. They last longer than brush-coated shingles. Cost less 
than shingles stained on the job. You save money, time and worry. 


“CREO-DIPT’” STAINED 


SHINGLES 
17 Grades, 16-18-24-inch. 30 Different Colors 
i Vera - ine Le ee ped of colors on mone ane popeecs Give sumer oe of § sekiaes z 
roof and side walls and we will give you special information. Give usname of your i 
local lumber dealer and architect. tf you are going to remodel, ‘‘CREO-DIPT” Re Oe eee 
Stained Shingles will save painting and keep buildings looking fresh and clean. A_ Raymond Ellis, Hartford, 
Standard Stained Shingle Co. 1060 Oliver St., N. Tonawanda, N.Y. Conn. One color tone on side 
(Factory for Western Trade in Chicago) walls, darker shade on roof. 


mel 
Looks Good_ 
Fits Good--Wears Good+=I§ ‘Good 


=== KNOX-KNIT HOSIERY © 


IT WEARS AND WEARS 


} 


Some hosiery looks good—some fits good —some wears good. 

Knox-Knit Hosiery does all three-~it is good and we guarantee it. 
All Knox-Knit Hosiery is built to fit instep, ankle and calf. Rein- 
forced properly where wear is greatest. Antiseptically dyed by 
our exclusive process. Seamless. Gives great satisfaction. 


Knox-Knit Hosiery for men is made of Pure Silk at 50c o pair 
- TET 


Also in three weights of Silk Lisle—*‘Gauziest Gauze”’,““Mi 

Weight” and ‘Heavy Weight’—at 25c a pair. 

For ladies, Knox-Knit Hosiery is made‘in ‘Medium Weight,” / 
“Heavy Weight” and, ‘‘Gauziest Gauze” Silk Lisle, all 25¢ a % 
pair. Knox-Knit “Boyproof” stockings and Knox-Knit Misses’ 


stockings at 25¢ a pair. They wear and wear. 


If your dealer cannot supply you with Knox-Knit, send us his 
name and $1.50 for 6 pairs of 25c hosiery, or $3.00 for 6 pairs 
of 50c hosiery. 


KNOXVILLE KNITTING MILLS CO. 


MANUFACTURERS : 
Department A Knoxville, Tenn. 


S SSE IT-WEARS See 
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the company referred to above. This 
second gusher was started about four years 
ago by a company that drilled down to the 
first oil-bearing sand, but did not succeed 
in shutting off the water—always a vital 
point. In drilling down to oil you run 
through strata bearing water; and, unless 
< can shut out the water, it will spoil the 
oil. 

This is usually done by “‘cementing in” 
the well—that is, forcing cement down 
until it forms a rocky, impervious mass all 
round the well. Sometimes the operation 
is unsuccessful, especially if the water 
happens to lie close above the oil. The 
company mentioned could not shut off the 
water, and gave up. Presently the lease 
was taken over by another company, which 
did shut off water and drilled to the great 
depth of three thousand and two feet—at 
which point it, too, gave up. 

Then Lake View Number Two Company 
was formed, a good deal of the stock, I 
hear, being sold in and round Grand Rapids, 
Michigan. It drilled two wells and got no 
oil, having called on its stockholders for 
two assessments. At that point, or before 
it, most companies quit; but this one took 
over the lease carrying the dry three- 
thousand-foot well and tried again. At a 
depth of three thousand and eleven feet, or 
just nine feet below where the second com- 
pany quit, it struck the gusher sand. The 
gas pressure was great enough to throw the 
tools out of the hole and send oil high over 
the derrick. The flow was estimated at 
forty thousand barrels a day. It blew off 
the top casing and dug a crater sixty feet 
across and as many deep. 


Production Up and Prices Down 


This company was more fortunate than 
the origina: Lake View, in that the sumps 
made by the former were available. Hav- 
ing filled them up, the company went back 
into the hills, where, by deflecting the dry 
bed of a stream and building a big dam, it 
made an artificial lake of oil. At one time 
the lake held about a million barrels and 
its contents in February was estimated at 
half that. Occupying an irregular gully 
surrounded by steep hills and a tall earthen 
dam, it makes an odd feature of the land- 
scape. 

The second Lake View ceased flowing 
last fall and the company recently paid its 
first dividend. Time was when striking 
a gusher was considered synonymous with 
striking a fortune, and that notion still pre- 
vails among the uninitiated; but experi- 
enced California oil men now look on 
gushers with disfavor. If the flow is too 
large to be effectually controlled there is 
bound to be much wastage, and the cost of 
caring for the oil is high. Then there is the 
market effect. The first Lake View, and 
some other big wells that came in about 
the same time, promptly knocked ten cents 
a barrel off the price. 

Besides the Midway, there is the smaller 
McKittrick field, a little way north of it, 
and the important Coalinga field, up to- 
ward Fresno—both of them developed 
about the same time. 

To give the effect of these various de- 
velopments at a glance, it is only necessary 
to say that the state produced four million 
barrels in 1900, twenty-four million in 
1903, fifty-five million in 1909, eighty-one 
million in 1911, and one hundred and three 
million in 1914. Also, that oil in the 
Bakersfield region is selling, at the time 
that I write this, at thirty-five cents a bar- 
rel, which producers declare to be under 
the average cost of production when a 
proper allowance for depreciation is made— 
the supply of oil, like that of any mineral, 
being strictly limited; so that for every 
barrel taken out there is a barrel less in 
the ground. 

For many years California oil producers 
have been wrestling with the same problem 
that afflicts producers in various other 
lines—notably fruit and vegetable growers. 
They find that merely to produce does not 
get them anywhere atall. The grand ques- 
tion is how to sell the article at a living 
price after itis produced. They have tried 
cooperation and it has helped them only 
temporarily. There are factors in their 
particular situation that probably make 
coéperation ineffectual. 

At present they are talking of the most 
radical device that producers who find 
themselves producing at a loss, or at no 
profit, have yet put forward. 

Editor’s Note—This is the first of two articles on 
Getting Into Oil. The second will appear in an 
early issue. 
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TesIBeslos 


The Safety “First” 
In Automobiling 


I 


NAA 


This safety signal is found on eve 
foot of TESTBESTOS Brake Lin- 
ing. Be sure your brakes are lined 
with TESTBESTOS, first —then: 
go ahead! 


TeslBeslos 


AUTOMOBILE 


Brake Lining 


“Every Foot is Tested” 


TESTBESTOS is the product of 
years of asbestos research applied to 
brake lining. Every conceivable test— 
of friction, durability, disintegration, 
contact with gases, greases and liq 
uids —has been studied. Manufac- 
tured from long fibre crude Canadian 
Asbestos, reinforced with brass wire. 
TESTBESTOS grips instantly, wears | 
twice as long as ordinary, fits any 
make of car. Sold by leading dealers 
and garages throughout the world. 

SPECIAL FORD OUTFIT —ready to apply— 


sent direct for $2.00 if your dealer cannot supply 
you. Money refunded if not satisfactory. 


We will consider a few more active salesmen 
for open territories. Send for a written report 
of a $5,000 a year TESTBESTOS Salesman, 


American Asbestos Company, Norristown, Pa., U.S.A. 
Sole makers of TESTBESTOS 


Asbestos yarns, cloths, theater curtains, tapes, 
packings, gaskets, ete. 


IANA 


Home Billiard Tabl : 


$1 or more down, according to size and style. Sm 
amount each month. Prices from $15 up. 
equipment of Balls, Cues, etc., free. Sizes range 
to 4144 x9 ft. (standard). Adapted for expert D 
and home practice. Portable—used in any room 
on any house table or on its own legs or fold 
stand. Quickly set aside—requires almost no roé 
when not in use. 


Send for Illustrated Catalog 
explaining free trial offer with prices, terms of pi 
ment and testimonials from thousands of own 


THE E. T. BURROWES CO., 823 Centre St., Portland, 
Mfrs. Burrowes Rustless Screens & Folding Card Table 


Special BUNGALOW Num 
KEITH 


_ MAGAZIN 


8 numbers, 
ing the specia 
Bungalow Ni 
of this beauti 
4 page monthl} 
azine, thereco 
authority 01 
ning, buildi 
interior deco 


Newsstands 


A Beautiful Bungalow from KEITH'S 
giving over 60 unique house plans by leading architects, to 
with a copy of a new book, “100 ARTISTIC HOMES," A 

Keith's (established 15 years) 20c a copy. Newsstands—$2 
M. L. KEITH, 747 McKnight Bldg., Minneapolis, } 


OGS’ Diseas 


simply explained in 
valuable FREE Book 


*‘A bout Dogs 


Learn to improve theirap 
ance, disposition and V 
make them safe compai 
and know their points, bi 
etc. Sent with free 5 

of Austin’s Dog Bread. 

your dealer’s name. 


Austin Dog Bread & Animal Fe 
250 Marginal Street, Chelsea, 


A Fortune to the Inventor 


who reads and heeds it, is the possible worth of 
book we send for 6 cents postage. Write us at o 
R. S.& A,B. LACEY, Dept. A, WASHINGTON, } 


Tis more true today than ever be- 
fore, that men are only as old as 
‘they act and look. Men in busi- 
s—men every where—seem to be 
wing younger instead of older as 


years roll by. 


Tote the men you see Easter morn- 
=note the youthfulness they show. 


‘his is the 1915 trend. We are more 
“Old Fogey,”’ 
2rm once commonly used, 


gressive in ideas. 
is now 
lied to perhaps one man in ten 


rsand. And that man is a curiosity. 


outh is Life’s jewel—yours to en- 
just as long as you want to keep 
Its value, its attractiveness and 
kle, stay intact, undimmed save 


n you put it out of sight. 


en throw this jewel away when 
‘think in old ways—when they act 
ress an old man’s part. 


A. G. Peine’s Reasoning 
en He Designed These Clothes 


r A. G. Peine, now designer of 
ety Brand Clothes, ten years ago 
oned the clothes of New York’s 
test dressers. 


» made his fame as a designer by 
ng his artistic ability with a knowl- 
of human nature. 


> knew that men wanted to keep their 
h. But tailors, by designing ‘‘old”’ styles 
Men of 


got “forty-year-old styles’’—men of sixty 


10st men emphasized their ages. 


ven clothes that said plainly, ‘‘These 
Mr. 
istakes and was the first designer to 


are for an old man.” Peine saw 


clothes-psychology. 


G. Peine’s designs never suggested age. 
were dignified. No fads. 
nodels were always conservative. 


No extremes. 


they were individual—and they embod- 
prightly touch of youth, applied here and 
Peine’s masterly manner. 


men saw these clothes on themselves 
ew at once—without being able to de- 
t—what other clothes made by other 
ad lacked. 


But Who Today Is Old? 


©A.D.&C. 


Note the Men You See Easter Morning 
“‘The Easter Frock’’ 


For A. G. Peine had given a dignity to 
youthfulness in a way that only genius knows. 


Now With Us ~ 


Today Mr. Peine designs only Society Brand 
Clothes for men who want to keep their youth. 


He is a member of this firm and he spends 
His 
designs cannot be had in any other clothes. 
And here, with a free rein, he creates his smartest 


his entire time fashioning our models. 


styles. 


Here he has every facility—master cutters 
and tailors to carry out these designs; men 
developed individually in our shops to work 
especially for him. 


Specialists search the world’s markets for 


fabrics suited to his models. 
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Soriety Grand 


Easter Styles—Not for Old Men 


lothes 


The entire output of certain designs 
from some mills is contracted for so 
Society Brand will not be exactly like 
any other clothes in any way. The re- 
sult is incomparable effects—a com- 
bination of design, material and finish 
that can hardly be excelled. 


One Merchant 


Our slow, careful methods mean a 
limited output. Society Brand models 
cannot be made in sufficient numbers 
to supply clothing stores at random. 


So there is never more than one 
merchant in a town who can offer these 
designs. But that merchant is care- 


fully selected. 


You can get these clothes if you 
will go to his store. That is easy and 
convenient if you have his name and 
address, which we'll send if you don’t 


know it. 


If you are a young man in years or 
in spirit, you will want to wear the 
A. G. Peine designs, so get this name 
and address now. 


The Spring Style Book — 
A Masterpiece 
Sent Free on Request 


Write today for our latest Book on 
Clothes. It contains accurate descrip- 
tions and pictures of all the newest 
spring models by A. G. Peine. 


It is the masterpiece of style books, and is 
the only book printed that shows the genuine 
A. G. Peine designs—the smartest models he 
has ever created. 


The figures are shown with the San Fran- 
cisco Fair buildings as backgrounds and some 
interesting data with regard to the great Ex- 
position is given. Just say, “Send your Book 


on Clothes.’ It is free. 


Society Brand prices range from twenty 
dollars to fifty dollars. 


Society Brand dress suits from thirty-five 
to sixty dollars. 


No garment is an A. G. Peine model unless 
the inside pocket bears the label, ‘‘ Society Brand 
Clothes.” 

Made in Chicago by 


ALFRED DECKER & COHN 


MADE IN MONTREAL FOR CANADA BY 
SOCIETY BRAND CLOTHES, LIMITED, 
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machine 


a ca COLUMBIA RECORDS will play on it! 


All right then—here’s a message for you: — 


is the standard price of 
~ Columbia DoubleDisc Records 

_ Yes, they do play on 
your machine! 


Columbia \ 
Records \ 


are made in two sizes 
10 inch DoubleDisc 


and 


12 inch Double./ 
Disc 


Ae cotintd i 


Dealers wanted where | 

we are not actively ~ 

represented. Write 
for particulars. 


You will want 
the monthly sup- 
plements of new 
= Columbia Records 
—listing the latest hits 

and successes in every 
class of music. Send us 
your name and we will have 
your nearest Columbia dealer 
send you these new record lists 
right along. And he will send you, also, 
the big 428-page catalog of Columbia Records 
—it’s a wonderful list of music and artists. 


Columbia Grafonolas from $17.50 to $500 
COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY 


Box 609, Woolworth Building, New York 365-367 Sorauren Avenue, Toronto 


New records go on sale 
all over the country on the 
20*» of every month 
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Comfort in the 
Kitchen 


With the advent of the Florence came 
the turning point in oil stove history.”’ 


Came Sa/ezy—such that you can leave 
our oil stove burning in your kitchen 
ad go elsewhere about your home de- 
oid of fear; Sizplicity—such that heat 
‘gulation and fuel supply practically 
‘e automatic; HKconomy—such as a cost 
f but one-half cent an hour per burner 
-full force; Beauty—such as you can be 
roud of! All these you can now have in 


// 
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Oil Cook Stoves the Poe 


You need have a hot summer kitchen the cooking question. Thousands of merchants 
» more. Florence Oil Cook Stoves have wakened to the fact that here are such de- 
e ready when you want to cook. As pendable, safe, convenient oil stoves as they’ve 
uch heat aS you want, when you always wished to sell. 

ant it, right where you want it—in Florence Oil Stoves are so simple, so sure, 
e cooking, not owt in the room. so little trouble. You light a match. You turn 
Housewives all over America are a lever. You have a clean, intensely hot blue 
ding that Florence Oil Stoves solve flame right up under the cooking. 


Florence Oil Stoves change every drop of 
oil to gas. This mixes with oxygen from the 
air and burns with intense heat, with a clean, 
blue flame. 

By easy little turns of the lever you have 
an intensely hot or a simmering flame. The 
heat goes upward into the cooking instead of 
outward into the kitchen. The lever turned— 
the flame is out. 

These stoves have no wicks to need trim- 
ming, to smoke, scent and soot the house—no 
valves to wear out, or clog, or leak. 


hour. Much cheaper than a coal range or gas. 
There are no plumber’s bills for connecting 
and disconnecting. f 

Suppose you want to bake. No vexing wait for § 
a stubborn coal fire. In a few minutes your Florence © 
oven is ready for six large loaves. 

Through the glass door you see the ruddy crust 
brought only by uniform heat. It is visible baking. 


Blue Flame House 


é ly HEY RLOLD , = 
- § E j Let us send you this unusual book of recipes and house- 
—with mantel. Other F "9 hold helps. It contains some decidedly “different” 


models have 2 or 4 Ex 
3 burners. 4 


j cooking and menu suggestions. It is FREE to you. 
if Kindly write today, giving your dealer’s name. 


120 School Street Gardner, Massachusetts 


~ Z 
Each burner costs about one-half cent an F 


| FLORENCE 


Central Oil & Gas Stove Company 


When the baking’s done the fire is turned 
off. Your kitchen was not overheated. The 
heat was concentrated under the oven or 
cooking utensil. 

The oil tank has an unbreakable glass front 
(or bull’s eye) that shows you the amount of 
oil at any time. The tank holds a full gallon 
of oil. Water cannot spill into its lower res- 
ervoir or pipes. 

All Florence Stoves and Ovens are fully 
guaranteed. We believe the Florence Auto- 
matic principle the best for oil cook stoves. 
Others cannot use it. We own the patents. 


Glass Door Oven 


The oven grates run from front to back, in- 
stead of lengthwise. Liquid pies or puddings 
slide in easily. No slopping—no spilling. 
Florence Ovens are full-asbestos-lined and 
rust-proof, with arched roof—like a baker’s 
oven top—ensuring even heat. 


Ri 


: That means good baking. ‘ fl 
BLORENCE eee, fl Please Send This Coupon y 


22222 S 42S 4 SESS SSS SSEESEEEES SEES ESTE EEE E REE SES = 
CENTRAL OIL & GAS STOVE CoO. 
120 School St., Gardner, Mass. 
You may send me a copy of the ‘Household 
Helper" cook-book FREE, without obligation on 
my’ part. 


My Name - a = 


Street : Town 


State__... ~———s My Dealer ee ee 2% 


Buses eeuseueuausuuauaay 
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The 

Merchant 
to his | 
Customer e& 


i 
»: } 
x 4 4 ‘ 


“Tt’s Just the Bank-note Idea” 


You’ve noticed the bank-notes issued by your local bank. Big, across the face 
of the note, appear the words, “The First National Bank of Your-town will pay to the 
bearer on demand.” 'That’s the promise of your bank. Not quite so conspicuous, but still there, ~~ 
are the words, “United States of America,” and the assurance that your Government stands back of your bank. Nu 


In your city, the merchant who sells Stein-Bloch Clothes is a man whose responsibility and integrity are as 


sound as the banker’s. That’s why 4zs name and label appear on 


Crain CTothes 


But just as the banker wants the added endorsement of The knowledge you have of your merchant—the 
the Government on his note, so does the local mer- knowledge you have of Stein-Bloch Clothes—the 
chant want the Stein-Bloch label on the clothes he sells. knowledge your merchant has of us and we of him— 


The Stein-Bloch label was the first clothing label ever form an interlock- Se a 
registered in America. It stands for ‘‘Sixty Years of ing bond of confi- READ YT O- WEAR CLOT 
Knowing How.”’ dence in the abso- 


It is sewed under a little strip of lining material just lute superiority of 


below the hanger. You have to turn the strip up to see Stein-Bloch Smart 
it, but when you do see it you know it’s a Stein-Bloch. Clothes. ee 
THE STEIN-BLOCH COMPANY 


Wholesale Tailors WhobaaleJailop 1888 
New York: Fifth Avenue Building Rochester, N. iss Chicago: Republic Building 


«UAL a 
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You Can Trust the Judgment 
of an 85 per cent Majority of 
AMERICAN CAR BUILDERS 
oO 


Have You one of these Cars 


Whose Makers Have Contracted for Willard Batteries? 


Abbott-Detroit Colby Firestone Kissel-Kar Marmon Scripps-Booth 
Allen Coleman Gramm Kline National Seagrave 
Alter Commerce Gramm-Bernstein Knox Norwalk S. G. V. 
American LaFrance Continental Great Eagle Krit Overland Simplex 
American Corbitt Great Western Lexington Pratt Singer : 
Ames C Glide Teoeonianite Pathfinder Spaulding 
Apperson ee : Packard Speedwell 
Remteder Crawford Harwood-Barley Lozier Paige Srattord 
Atlas-Knight Crescent Haynes Lewis Pilgrim Stearns 
Atterbury Crow Hupmobile Lyons-Atlas Peerless Steel-King 
Auburn Cunningham Halladay Lancia Pilot Stegeman 
Austin Detroiter Herff-Brooks Lambert Pope-Hartford Sternberg 
Avery Davis Howard McFarlan Premier Studebaker 
Berg Denby Imperial : McIntyre Partin-Palmer Stutz 
Briggs- Detroiter DeDion-Bouton Interstate Marion Regal Tudhope 
Briscoe Dodge Indiana Martin Renault Touraine 
Brockway Dorris Jackson Metz Reo Velie 

Case Empire Jeffery Mitchell Richmond Westcott 
Chalmers Enger Jones Moline Russell Wichita 
Chandler Federal Kelly Monarch Saxon Winton 
Chevrolet Franklin King Monroe Sayers Zimmerman 


BACKED BY EXPERT, RELIABLE BATTERY SERVICE AT 


250 WILLARD SERVICE STATIONS 
GOOD SERVICE | Pere SEND FOR BOOK 


Make sure of it by send- Will d St B tt C eyOur. Storage Battery 
ing for address of your liar orage a ery O. —what it is and how 
‘| nearest Willard Branch General Offices and Works, Cleveland, Ohio to care for it.”’ Ask for 
: * i NEW YORK: 228-230 W. 58th Street DETROIT: 736-740 Woodward Avenue 7 
|| or Service Station. CHICAGO: 2524-2530 So. Wabash Avenue SAN FRANCISCO: 821 Monadnock Building booklet A-1l. Free. 


INDIANAPOLIS: 318 North Illinois Street 
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When enough smokers 
want one brand to make 
it the largest selling ciga- 
rette in America, it has got 
to be mighty good. 


That’s the MECCA rec- 
ord—because this wonder- 
ful Turkish Blend cigarette 
is a marvel of Quality, giv- 
ing “Perfect Satisfaction” 
to millions. 


In the Handy Be In the Oval Foil 10° 
Slide Box 10 for Package 2O for 


THE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY 
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EVINRUDING—-THE POPULAR WATER SPORT 


Evinrude Detachable Rowboat and Canoe Motors provide the means of a wholesome, healthful sport. They are portable— 
detachable—can be adjusted to boats of any kind by anyone—may be operated by children—practical for the hunter or 
fisherman—are equipped with built-in magneto— Maxim Silencer—have weedless propeller—can be used in fresh or salt 
water. Send for catalog and learn about The Evinrude Automatic Reverse—The Sensation of 1915. 
Evinrude Motors with built-in magneto $60.00 to $80.00.—With battery ignition—$5.00 less. 12 Beautiful Poster Stamps sent for 4 cents. 


EVINRUDE MOTOR COMPANY, No. 8 Evinrude Block, Milwaukee, Wis., U. S. A. 


Distributing Branches: 69 Cortlandt St., New York, N. Y. - 218 State St., Boston, Mass. - 436 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. - No. 182 Morrison St., Portland, Ore. 
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Ive just seen the “Devil” 
for the third time- 


Twice—as a play—some years ago. I remember 
very well what a furor it made in Europe, and how 
it was actually drawing crowded houses at two leading 
New York theatres at the same time. 


Today—it was as a Moving Picture: the third 
Mutual Master- Picture —and it was infinitely more 
real, infinitely stronger, more beautiful, more com- 
pelling than either version of the acted play which 
held two continents in its grip at once. 


The smooth, suave, immaculately dressed stranger 
who appears mysteriously out of nowhere in the studio 
of the portrait painter, at the beginning, is no less the 
Devil than when, hoofed and horned and crimson- 
winged, he leers at you out of the flames in the last 
tremendous scene. 


And if the play has the advantage of words—you 
miss no whit of the story in the pictures. 


The Outcast.” 


I shouldn’t have believed it possible to catch—in 
a moving picture—all the subtleties of humor and 
pathos that made our Ambassador to Italy famous. 
Yet in the Reliance Motion Picture Corporation’s 
production of ‘*The Outcast,’ you have not only the 
excitement and thrill of big situations (the hour it 
takes to see the picture is crowded with them), but 
all of Mr. Page’s charm and quiet as well. 


Robert Harron and Mae Marsh play the eupcip al 
parts—which tells much to many people. 


Think what a wonderful thing it is to bring tears 
and laughter to millions—all over the world at once— 
instead of just to a single theatreful; and to feel, too, 

that your acting is to be preserved on the films for 
all time, instead of being gone on the instant. Is it 
“surprising that motion pictures have attracted great 


And the pictures are so real. 


What painted scene could ever hope to carry 
against the actuality of cliffs and cafions hundreds of 
feet in depth literally ablaze with leaping fires of brim- 
stone and saltpetre? 


You see, this picture was made at the famous — 
Ranch of the New York Motion Picture Corporation 
in Southern California where Nature made the 
scenery—and her stage was measured in miles. 


But there— 


See it all for yourself. See 


THE DEVIL. You can—at any 
Motion Picture theatre which shows Mutual 
Master- Pictures. 


Thomas Nelson Pages Moving Picture— 


artists of acting — who would never have been drawn 
to the stage? 


Mr. Harron is a great actor. Miss Marsh is a 


beautiful genius. 


THE OUTCAST is a big theme, 


treated in a big way by a big man. 


I wouldn’t have missed seeing it for anything. You 
will see it announced in the newspapers and on the 
bill-boards soon after the first of April. 


Whatever you do, don’t miss it. 


The theatre you usually go to will be glad to get 
these wonderful pictures, if you and half a dozen of 
your friends will 


Show the manager this advertisement, and say to him: “I want to see 


Mutual Master-Pictures’ 


They tell me the two for next week are the best yet. I'll 
write of them here when I’ve seen them. Sincerely, 
t 


AEA mr 


President ; 
MUTUAL FILM CORPORATION, New York 


American Film Manufacturing Company 
Majestic Motion Picture Corporation 
New York Motion Picture Corporation 


Reliance Motion Picture Corporation 


Thanhouser Film Corporation 


HE boss said 

the other day, 
“Jim, I want you 
to sell Mennen’s 
Shaving Cream to 
every man who 
readsthe Post. You 
tell our story in a 
way thatsells drug- 
gists everywhere. 
There’s no rea- 
son why those 
same facts 
shouldn’t sell 
the druggist’s 
customers. 


Jim Henry, who is selling you 


Heputitupto 
me, so here goes—andall I ask is that youmen 
sink your prejudices for the moment. I have 
a real story to tell, and you needn’t take the 
statements on faith. You can demonstrate 
for yourself the accuracy of what I say. 


The Chemistry of Shaving 


There are differences in chemical composi- 
tion between ““hard’’ soaps and cream soaps; 
between other shaving preparations and 
Mennen’s Shaving Cream. 


Now, the composition of your shaving prep- 
aration determines, more than anything else, 
whether or not you get the “‘head barber’’ 
shave. 

If your skin burns and smarts after shaving 
and little pin-pricks of blood cover the face; if 
the lather dries quickly, making you relather 
several times; if you have to “rub in’’to soften 
the beard—you can blame it all on the soap. 


Mr. Mennen experimented three years to per- 
fect a formula for a preparation that would 
eliminate these nuisances. The result was 
Mennen’s Shaving Cream. 


Some real dope on lather 
Have you ever tried to shave without soap— 
with water alone? You found it as pleasant 
as pulling out hairs with pincers. Well, 
you undergo almost the same torture if your 


TheTalcum for Men 
Most men like to use 
a talcum after shaving 
but object to appearing 
in public with a. flour- 
face’ The Mennen 
Talcum for Men 
avoids this. It’s a neu- 
tral tint and doesnt 
show. A trial can of 
this talcum will be sent 
free to every Post reader 
who sends for a tube 
of shaving cream. 
Mail the coupon. 


GERHARD MENNEN CHEMICAL COMPANY 
LABORATORIES, 


shaving preparation does not give a full, firm, 
creamy, beard-softening lather. 


Now, it is a fact—attested to by all chemists— 
‘ . . 

that ‘“hard’’ soaps give a different character 

of lather from a preparation like Mennen’s. 


The composition of Mennen’s is such that 
it absorbs much more water than “‘hard’’ 
soaps. This gives it the quick, profuse, 
creamy lathering qualities, and the high per- 
centage of water held in the lather makes it 
moist and cooling. 


Because the lather of Mennen’s absorbs so 
much water, it does not dry quickly on the 
face. It remains moist at least ten minutes. 
No need to be constantly relathering in the middle 
of a shave. That’s one thing that rings the 
bell with every man who uses Mennen’s. 


Again, the peculiar properties of this cream 
enable it to soften the hair, so that “‘rubbing 
in’’ (which brings the blood to the surface and 
makes the skin tender) is totally unnecessary. 


Here is something so revolutionary that most 
men balk at believing it. They are so used to 
shaving the way Father taught them that they 
persist in ‘‘rubbing in’’ even when they use 
Mennen’s. But take our word for it. You 
don’t have to “‘rubin’’ when you use 
Mennen’s—save your time and your skin— 
see whether this isn’t a straight tip. 


“‘Hard’”’ Soaps Contain Little 
or No Glycerin 


In making soaps, glycerin is formed—and 
glycerin, you know, is worth money. So 
in “‘hard” soaps it is usually extracted and 
sold as a profitable by-product. In making 
Mennen’s, we not only leave the glycerin 
in, but we add more. 


You know how soothing glycerin is. Your 
mother used it on your chapped hands when 
youwere a kid. Doctors prescribe it for its 


skin-softening and emollient properties. It 
: s ee > 
gives the skin that velvety soft “feel. 
Mennen’s takes the sting out of shaving. 
Wonderful, you say, but it’s a fact, and the 
- . . ce Cie Ay | 
main reason is that there is no free caustic 
66 a 
Those words “‘free caustic’? don’t 


in it. 


1403 ORANGE ST., NEWARK, N. J. 


va 
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Salesman’s Story 


sound very dangerous, but believe me, [| 
know all about it. I stuck my finger in a 
caustic tank one day, and | don’t want any 
more on my skin, “‘free’’ or any other way. 


It’s the “‘free caustic” in soaps that causes the 
thousand stings on your face after shaving, 
and draws your skin all up. Don’t blame 
this torture on the razor. The razor is 


second fiddle. 


Get a trial tube Now—Prove 
these facts yourself 


You may discount my enthusiasm, you may 
want to check me up. Well, there’s nothing 
in the world we want more. Let us send 
you a medium-sized trial tube. 


When you get this tube, follow the directions 
for use in the package. You remember the 
story of the painter who put on his signs, ‘Wet 
paint—believe the painter.’’ Believe us when 
we tell you how much cream to use for every 
shave — not to “rub in” the lather— simply 
work it up on the face with the brush. 
Remember, it took three years to perfect 
Menneén’s and we know fow it should 
be used to get the 
best results. Follow 
our directions, and 
you'll boost it as 
whole -heart- 
edly as I do. 


‘Tear out the 
coupon now, 
fill “¢towt, 
wrap upadime 
in a piece of 
paper, and 
mail. Withthe 
medium-sized 
tube of Shay- 
ing Cream we 
willsend, free, 
a trial can of 
the Mennen | 
Talcum for 
Men, describ- 
ed below. 


sized tube is. It 
the drain-pipe, or 
when you drop 


when you buy 


solutely fresh y 


and og 
nl 
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Talcum Powder for Men, 


C 


che Address bat a 


City 


Cap can’t be lost 


Notice how big the 
cap on this regular- 


is 


too big to fall down 


to 


be lost on the floor, 


it. 


The tube is sealed 


it, 


so that the cream 
comes to you ab- 


Gerhard Mennen 

Chemical Co. 
Laboratories, 1403 Orange St. 
Newark, N. J. 


0 
yw Enclosed is 10 cents, for whick please 
ov send me a medium-sized tube of Mennen’s 
Shaving Cream, and a trial can of Mennen’s 
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At the Shows this year the HUDSON was shown ona 
certified scale. The dial pointed to 2870 pounds, car ready 
for the road save for gasoline. 

Think of that—2870 pounds for a 7-passenger Six. 
You can remember when 4500 pounds was about mini- 
mum for Sixes. The difference is the weight of some 
eleven adults. It cuts fuel, tire and upkeep cost in two. 


Crudities Taken Out 


That’s a new demonstration of Howard E. Coffin’s 
genius in designing. It’s the result of four years of re- 
finement. 

The weight removed was crudity—a weakness, not a 
strength. It was a needless burden which doubled opera- 
tive cost. 


The aluminum we use is better than the cast iron it 
‘displaces. Our pressed steel parts, though lighter, are 
stronger than cast steel. Our hollow driving shaft is 
stronger than a solid shaft. And so all through the thou- 
sand parts which were lightened in this revision. 


Our small-bore, high-speed motor is better than the 
old type. We used it to lessen engine shocks so motor 
parts could be lightened. But economy has compelled 
its adoption in even heavy cars. 


10,000 Ample Proofs 


At first men wondered if this car was right. Our rivals 
did not copy it at first. It was so great an innovation 
that all waited for the proof. 

Now all men have it. Over 10,000 of these new-type 
HUDSONS have proved themselves on millions of miles 
of road. Half of them have run for two seasons. You 
find delighted owners now on every road and street. 


HUDSON LIGHT SIX AS EXHIBITED AT SHOWS 


Hudson Weighs 2870 Pounds 


Now men won't buy the over-heavy cars. Practically 
every car has been lightened. HUDSON sales have 
trebled because of this car’s popularity. And most men 
who buy class cars consider only the Light Six type. The 
day of over-price, over-weight and over-tax is ended. 


How to Choose Wisely 
Ask your neighbors how the HUDSON served them. 


Compare it with others in finish, in luxury, beauty and 
equipment. Compare it in comfort and in flexibility. 
Scores of engineers have spent years on this HUDSON 
to get every detail right. They have found the last word 
in refinement. 

Consider our four-year start. Four years on a model, 
new in countless ways, bring out a good many perfections. 

Remember that Howard E. Coffin, America’s foremost 
designer, is the man who created this car. His models 
have always been right. 

Bear in mind that this is the proved Light Six. And 
this new type, with its many radical changes, has to be 
proved to be known. 

And HUDSON, in all minds, stands for a class car. 
It signifies high standards. It satisfies one’s pride. It 
retains its value if you ever want to sell. 

Do and consider these things and you ‘won't go 


wrong. 
7-Passenger Phaeton, $1550, f. o. b. Detroit 
Four other body styles 


The HUDSON Company never loses interest in the cars it sells. 


So long as a car is in service we maintain our interest in the character 
of its service. That’s one great reason for HUDSON reputation. 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
Detroit, Michigan 


March 27, 1915 


Baby Talcum 
A special Talcum for 
baby, of unmatchable 
quality, purity and fine- 
ness, unlike ordinary Baby 
Talcums. Largerthan most 
packages. Keeps 
baby’s skin like vel- 
vet, protecting it 
against chafing 
andotherskin 
irritations. 
Its mild per- 
fume. gives 
a clean, de- 
lightful fra- 
grance. Atrial proves 
its excellence. Money back 
if desired. Be careful not to 
use ordinary Talcum for 
baby. SAN®TOX Baby 
Talcum is compounded 
of the purest in- 
gredients. 


SANeTOX 
Tooth Powder 
Here is really an un- 
usual Tooth Powder— 
its superiority is evident 
the first time you use it. 
its superb cleansing and 
whitening qualitiesand 
pleasant taste will 
delight you —its 
freedom from 
grit, the way 
it neutral- 
izes acid- 
ity, keeps 
the gums 
healthy and 
sweetens the 
breath, will make you 
a constant user of 
SAN®TOX Tooth 
Powder. Money 
back if 


Eau de Quinine 
air Tonic 
The positive results in 
cases of dandruff and 
falling hair produced by 
this excellent Hair Tonic 
warrant our money 
back guarantee. 
Do not confuse 
it with the in- 
different 
hair tonics 
now on the 
market; 
this isa 
scientific, relia- 
ble hair tonic, com- 
pounded of pure in- 
gredients, to  stimu- 
late and invigorate 
the scalp. A trial 
bottle will prove 
its unusual 
merits. 
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If you can secure for as little money anything else in the way of a Toilet or 
Household preparation as good as that which bears the trade name SAN» TOX, with the Nurse 
head on each package, your Sanw Tox druggist will refund the purchase price in full—you to be 
the judge. That is his agreement with you. 


Every Sanw Tox preparation—there are more than a hundred—is compounded 
according to scientifically correct, non-secret formulas by expert pharmacists who have won dis- 
tinction in laboratory work. The ingredients used are the best of the best. 


The Nurse Points The Way 
To The Public Service Drug Stores 


Wherever you see the sign of the Nurse in a drug-store window—and there 
is only one such store in any given locality—you will find a druggist whose reputation for honesty, 
reliability and trustworthiness is thoroughly established. Moreover he is a broad-gauged business 
man—a man of progressive ideas of merchandising—one who believes it good policy to give his customers 
the best service and the best goods at most reasonable prices. Indeed, he was selected to handle the San » Tox 


line because of those very qualities. 


Did he not possess them he could not have entered the Sanw Tox 


Public Service family. For his part, he has thoroughly investigated the entire San» Tox line, knows the 
pharmaceutical value of every ingredient in each preparation and he vouches for the goodness, purity and 
all-around superior excellence of every one of them. 


-The Public Service Line 


You cannot imagine the great satisfaction—the real pleasure—that 


awaits your first trial of any item in the Sane Tox line. 


Every element of chance has been 


eliminated. Heaped-up values await you at these San w Tox drug stores, where good business 
men have learned that it pays best to serve best and where your interests are safeguarded to the 
fullest extent. These druggists know that once a customer uses Sanw Tox that customer will 
come back for more. And, since there is only one San « Tox druggist in a neighborhood, he 
knows his customers cannot obtain these preparations from anyone but himself and, therefore, 
it is to his own interest to see to it that his other items of merchandise measure up to the 


San «# Tox standard of perfection. 


San ~ Tox Direct From Laboratories 


Shipped direct from the laboratories at frequent intervals, Sanw Tox prep- 
arations are always fresh. They are delivered direct from our laboratories through Sanw Tox 


druggists to you. 


The San «Tox Money-Back Guarantee 


Take immediate advantage of this important. public service, learn for yourself 
its true meaning, and benefit directly thereby. You are probably in need, right now, of one or more 
of the articles in the Sanw Tox Public Service Line. Then go to the drug store where you see the 
sign of the Nurse in the window, where it will pay you always to trade. Ask for any of the hundred or 
more San Tox preparations comprising the line. If you are not delighted with the results your San » Tox 
druggist will cheerfully refund your money on request. 


THE DEPREE CHEMICAL COMPANY, 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


After Shave 
Bess Talcum 
Agreat boon for men— 

; a Talcum every man 
should use after 
shaving. Different 
from ordinary 
Talcums ,and of 
extreme fine- 
ness and 
purity — 

a clean, 
smooth, 
velvety 
antiseptic 
talcum that 
really refreshes and 
protects the skin. Try 
one package—compare 
it with all others and 
if it doesn’t delight 
you, we guarantee 
your money willbe 
refunded. 


Cold Cream 
Have a wholesome, 
lovely, attractive 
complexion. A de- 
lightful surprise 
awaits you when 
you try your first 
jar of this deli- 
cately scented, 
m pure Cold 
Cream. A 
smooth, 
rich mas- 
sage that 
rubs into 
theporesofthe 
skin and out again, 
removing all the dirt 
and leaving the skin 
clear, soft, clean and 
healthy. Absolutely 
non-injurious. Try ajar 
on our money back 
guarantee, 


HOLLAND, MICHIGAN 


6 Shaving Lotion 
“jf SAN #TOX Shaving 
Lotion used after shav- 
ing—heals, smooths and 
comforts the most delicate 
skin. A -positive anti- 
septic with a delight- 
ful, mild fragrance, 
compounded of 
pure ingre- 
dients. Try 
a bottle on 
our money \W 
back guar- 
antee. Once 
you experience 
the soothing effect 
of this delightful lo- 
tion you will never be 
satisfied to shave 
without it. Takes 
the dread out of 
shaving. 


The Sign of 
the Nurse 
Points Out the 
SANe TOX 
Druggists. 


SAN?*TOX 
Violet Talcum 
Anew creation ina 

pure talcum that is 
winningfavoramong par- 
ticular women. Its satin 
smoothness and fascinat- 
ing fragrance of vio- 
lets place it beyond 
comparison. Ex- 
clusive, rare 
value, purity, 
perfect fine- 
ness and 
economy. 
Try a pack- 
age on our 
money back guar- 
antee—a delightfulsur- 
prise awaits you— 
you'll always 
keep it 
in the 
house- 


Tooth Paste 
AtlastaTooth Paste 
that really accom- 

plishes desired results. 
Has exceptional cleansing 
and whitening qualities. 
A refreshing, purely 
antiseptic dentifrice 
that leavesadeli- 
cioustasteand 
sweet breath 
—neutralizes 
acid mouth 
and keeps 
the gumsin 
a healthy con- 
dition. A trial tube 
willdelight youormoney 
refunded. Distinctly 
different from ordinary 
tooth pastes—made 
of the purest ingre- 
dients by expert 


Liquid Green 
Soap 
Absolutely a new crea- 
tionin Liquid Green Soap. 
Entirely different—its 
excellence gives a new 
meaning to Liquid 
Soap. Its positive 
purity,combined 
with excep- 
tional anti- 
septic and 
cleansing 
qualities 
and exqui- 
sitefragrance,is 
winning favor with 
thousands of people who 
have never before used 
Liquid Soap. A trial 
willproveits quality. 
Money refunded if 
not delighted. 
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The Eight-Cylinder Cadillac 


will, we believe, prove itself to be the most constant and 
the most enduring car this company has ever produced 


HE Eight-Cylinder Cadillac is now in 
the hands of nearly six thousand users. 


The motoring world knows that its per- 
formances far surpass the most ardent 
claims that could be expressed in words. 


The consensus of expert opinion is that it 
is the ultimate in practicability, speed, 
power, smoothness, flexibility, luxury 
and ease of operation. 


And, in the most essential of all qualities— 
stability and endurance—there is 
abundant assurance that it will excel 
any Cadillac which has preceded it. 


We say this knowing full well that the 
record of the Cadillac Company for 
producing cars which endure, year after 
year, stands unapproached. 


We say it with full remembrance of the fact 
that you can go back one, two, three, 
four, five, six, seven, eight, nine, ten, 
eleven, twelve years and find that the 
Cadillacs then made are still in service. 


Recall, if you can, any other cars that can 
point to service records of half the 
maximum period cited. 


But we are secure in our conclusions for 
several reasons. 

The factors which are primarily responsible 
for short life and lack of endurance in 
a motor car, are: 

Un-scientific design 
Un-suitable material 
Un-workmanlike construction 
In-accurate workmanship 
Poorly fitting parts 

Improper lubrication 
Vibration 

The foregoing being true, then what would 
more naturally follow than that 
scientific design, intelligently selected 
materials, workmanlike construction, 
correctly fitting parts, efficient lubri- 
cation and absence of vibration will 
assure long life and lasting service? 

The Ejight-Cylinder principle, in itself, 
appears immensely attractive. 

But it offers no promise of unusual smooth- 
ness and endurance, unless a correct 
design be supplemented and supported 
by the most skillful working out of 
details. 

And its details must in turn be supported 
by a far higher type of workmanship 
than is demanded in the more conven- 
tional types of engines. 

During the past year we have achieved 
much in the perfecting of materials 
and their various alloys, making it 


possible to adopt them with more 
scientific correctness for the specific 
duties which they must perform and 
the strains, stresses and wear which 
they must withstand. 

The reputation of the Cadillac Company 
for producing the highest type and the 
most accurate workmanship in a motor 
car is not disputed, yet the workman- 
ship in the “‘Eight”’ surpasses anything 
ever before achieved by this Company. 

Accuracy in workmanship and the proper 
fit of parts which move in contact with 
one another are vital factors upon 
which duration of service depends. 

In the Cadillac ‘‘Eight’’ there are more 
than 1000 mechanical operations which 
are not permitted to deviate to exceed 
the one-thousandth part of an inch 
from prescribed limits of measurement. 
And there are more than 300 other 
operations in which the limits of per- 
missible variation are held within the 
half of one one-thousandth of an inch, 

When it is remembered that the one-thou- 
sandth part of an inch is equal to only 
one-third to one-half the thickness of 
a hair from your head, you gain a slight 
conception of the remarkable accuracy 
which obtains. 

No matter how accurately the moving parts 
are made to fit, it is absolutely essen- 
tial that suitable lubricants be intro- 
duced to overcome friction, because 
friction means wear. 

The force feed lubricating system used in 
the Eight-Cylinder Cadillac engine 
has proven itself to be the most com- 
petent we have ever seen. 

The crankshaft practically floats in a thin 
film of oil under pressure; the oil is 
efficiently distributed to all cylinders, 
and the entire engine, as well as the 
entire car, is abundantly provided with 
lubricating facilities. 

Vibration is another factor which is largely 
responsible for short life and lack of 
endurance. 

But, because of its design, its construction, 
its light reciprocating parts, and its 
splendid spring suspension, vibration in 
the Cadillac ‘‘Eight”’ has been reduced 
practically to the vanishing point. 

These arguments, however, mean nothing 
unless they be supported by evidence. 

Experimental cars have for months been 
driven twenty-four hours a day, under 
all conditions of weather,—rain and 
sunshine, in the summer’s heat and the 


Styles and Prices 


winter’s cold, over hills and mountains 
and over the worst roads that could be 
found. 


We were not unmindful of our responsibil- 
ities to Cadillac purchasers and to 
ourselves. 


The most priceless asset of the Cadillac 
Company today is its good name, —the 
confidence reposed in it by the public. 

Upon the maintenance of that confidence 
there is at stake an investment in 
plants and equipment which runs into 
the millions. There is at stake an 
annual business amounting to more 
than thirty millions of dollars. 


And had the proof fallen short of absolute 
conclusiveness, the Cadillac Company 
would never have staked its reputation 
and its future, because the Cadillac 
Company has consistently built for 
permanency above all else. 


The experimental cars were not only “‘tested 
out.”” They were grossly abused. 


They were subjected to a gruelling such as 
not one owner in a thousand ever 
imposes upon his car. 


If there were weak points, we wanted to 
know them. 


Yet, after more miles of travel than the 
average car is driven in five years, the 
condition of these experimental cars 
was a revelation, even to us. 

Crankshaft and connecting rod bearings 
required no adjustment, nor were cam- 
shaft and bearings perceptibly worn. 
Pistons and cylinders showed but 
infinitesimal wear. 

Everywhere, from radiator to rear axle, was 
the evidence of the results of scientific 
design, intelligent selection of mate- 
rials, thorough lubrication and Cadillac 
workmanship. 

Everywhere was the evidence that we 
builded better than we ourselves were 
aware. 

You can learn, in your own way, that the 
Eight-Cylinder Cadillac neither rides 
nor drives like any other motor car; 
that it does more of the things which 
a motorist wants his car to do; that it 
performs in ways that you had not 
thought possible in any car. 

And, even having in mind the remarkable 
stability of its past product, the Cad- 
illac Company has every assurance 
that its “Eight” will excel all past 
achievements in constancy and endur- 
ing service. 


Standard Seven passenger car, Five passenger Salon and Roadster, $1975. 
Landaulet Coupé, $2500. Five passenger Sedan, $2800. Seven passenger 
Limousine, $3450. Prices F. O. B. Detroit. 
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From “Scott's Last Expedition,"’ © 1913, Dodd, Mead & Co. 


LOOK FOR THE RU-BER-OID MAN 


a 
“iy In a > ~ 

—» & recent opinion, the \ Pigks 
ats ff U. S. Court of Ap- \ 

~-'f peals in Chicago holds \ 
that the public has long \ 
“# recognized the trade name \ 

“Ruberoid” or “Ru-ber- 
oid” as our trade name and 
as indicating roofing of our 
| manufacture, and it enjoins | ff 
\ imitators from using the Tf 
/ 


Captain Scott’s Hut in the Antarctic, Roofed with RU-BER-OID \ word “Rubberoid or any } : 


ywrrity . 


Pon a 
iy eo 


¥\S) / Comfortable under RU-BeR-O10 
With the Thermometer 56° Below Zero 


Ru-Ber-o10 Roofing withstands all extremes of cold, heat and moisture. For 23 
years it has demonstrated its weather-resisting qualities under most trying condi- 


tions in all parts of the world. 
It was selected as part of the equipment of Capt. Scott’s South Pole Expedition because it was 
the only roofing that met the explorer’s exacting requirements. Commander R. G. R. Evans, R. N., 


Chief Aide to Capt. Scott, writes: 


“We lived in a RU-BER-OID protected hut in Latitude 77° 38’ South, where the temperature went as 
| low as 56° below zero, for over two years, and it proved every bit as comfortable as we anticipated.” 


\ similar name as the trade // 
name or brand” of thei / 
roofing, as unfair com- , 
petition in busi- / 
4 
ness. Lo 


BUT ONLY ONE RU-BER-OID 


_ You may never have to cope with Antarctic cold or tropic heat, but you do require a roofing that will keep your building 
warm in winter and cool in summer—a roofing that will not crack, rust, warp, leak, or dry out. You want a roofing that 
will wear!—one that will do away with the annoyance of constant repair bills. Such a roofing is 


| 


COSTS MORE - WEAR 


LONGE R 


Feesidence of Dudley Walker, Wheaton, III. 
Roofed with RU-BER-OID 


It is the original smooth-surfaced, ready-to-lay roofing. Hundreds of buildings roofed with 
RU-Ber-O1D ore than twenty years ago are still watertight. RU-BeR-OI0 Roofing wears longer and 
costs less by the year because of the high quality of the raw materials that go into it. Added 
to the painstaking process of manufacture is the constant supervision of expert chemists, under 
whose direction every ro// of RU-BER-O1) has been made from the same formula for 23 years. 


Colored RU-BER-OID (Ka-lor-oid) comes in beautiful Tile Red and Copper Green 


Bungalow of J. Fred Bodie, S 


Ru-BER-OID is in use in every country 
inthe world. It withstands most unusual 
conditions. 
motive cabs, cars and roundhouses with 
Ru-BER-OID because it is wear-proof 
and fire-resisting ; steamships cover their 
decks with it; roof gardens use it for 
Hooring; foundries and chemical works 
employ it where sparks and fumes 
would soon destroy other roofs. 


Ru-BER-OID is sold by the best deal- 
ers in each locality. It isalways uniform 
n quality. It costs more than ordinary 
orepared roofings, but it is cheaper by 
the year. It contains no coal tar, sand, 
llers or asphaltic oils. It is water- 
sroofed with a compound containing 
animal and vegetable substances which 
cannot crack or evaporate. 


Railroads roof their loco- : 


i) 


Colored Ru-ser-o1p (Ka-lor-oid), 
made in beautiful Tile Red and Copper 
Green, possesses all the enduring qual- 
ities of the gray Ru-Ber-o1p. These 
attractive colors are permanent— dui/t 
into the roofing. 


RU-BeR-O12 SHINGLES 
are the only rigid prepared roofing shingles. 
They cannot warp, curl or split. They make 
an attractive roof (Red or Gray), and are 
fire-resisting, wear-proof and weatherproof. 

Easily laid; no exposed nails and there- 
fore no chance of Jeaks. Can be laid on lath 
the same as wooden shingles. 


Ru-BER-OID roofing has been widely 
imitated in name and appearance, but 
not in durability. Many retailers refer 
to other makes of roofing as Rubberoid 
or‘ ‘just as good as Ru-ber-oid.”” There 
is only one Ru-BeER-o1D, and for your 
protection the ‘‘Ru-ber-oid Man” 
(shown above) appears on every roll. 


If the Ru-ber-oid Man is not there, ° 


the roofing is not Ru-BER-OID. 


Building Books Free 


What are you planning to build or roof? 
We issue a number of illustrated books that 
contain information of value to every property 
owner. These books tell and show how to 
make attractive, durable, repair-proof roofs; 
how to plan bungalows, barns, garages and 
other buildings, and how to secure artistic 
roof effects on all types of structures. Any of 
these books will be sent free on request. Let 
us help you build wisely. Fi// out the coupon 
and mail it now. 


THE STANDARD PAINT CO., NEW YORK (Woolworth Bldg.), CHICAGO (People’s Gas Bldg.) 


Also manufacturers of Amiwud Wall Board and Impervite Waterproofing for Concrete. 


[THE PARAFFINE PAINT CO., SAN FRANCISCO (Under License) 


THE STANDARD PAINT CO. OF CANADA, Limited, MONTREAL 


\ 
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Roofed with RU 
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wich, Conn, 


Roofed with RU-BER-OID 
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THE STANDARD PAINT CO. 


568 Woolworth Building, New York 


Send me samples of RU-BER-OID roofing 
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and the books opposite which I mark X 
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0) Roofing a Home 


Building a Poultry House 


0 Building a Bungalow 


Building a Barn 


0) Building Your Own Garage 


O 


Covering Your Factory 


D Artistic Roofs. 


If 


you are a dealer check here 


I am planning to roof a 
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A A recognition of merit accorded 

Prestige: “Stewart Products’? which is en- 

joyed by no other Automobile Acces- 

sories. That they are overwhelmingly favored is 

evidenced by the fact they are in use today on over 
1,500,000 cars. 


e The best and most suitable mate- 
Quality: rial, costliest workmanship, and cor- 
rect design,—there is no way to 

make ‘‘Stewart Products” better. 


What the déewarh Standard means to every Car Buyer 


e An organization of 17 Branches and 
Service: 78 Service Stations distributed all 
over this country to give accessible service on 
“Stewart Products”’ after their sale, throughout the 
life of the car on which they are used. No other 
article you buy for your home, person, or car has 
any such service behind it. 


° e The Pleasure and Content- 
Satisfaction: ment which come with hav- 
ing on your car the best Accessories that money can 
purchase, backed with Prestige, Quality and Service. 


Money back if after 30 days’ trial you are not in every way satisfied 


Stewart-Warner Speedometer Corporation 
Executive Offices: 1910 Diversey Boulevard, Chicago 


Gasoline 
System 


_-satisfaction 

uarantecc: 
Put it on yout 
car—oldor new 
—and try it for 
30 days— 
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The FRANKLIN CAR 


The Most Talked-about Fine Car 
in the Country Today 


to tell about who prayed that he might 
become well enough off so that he could 
afford to be economical. 

When it comes to the basis upon which we 
maintain either the necessities or the luxuries 
of life well-to-do people have an unquestioned 
advantage. 

It was the well-to-do man who first began to 
apply a mental taximeter to his heavy automo- 
bile, and found the cost of mileage too high for 
what he got out of it. 

The fact that he could afford the expense 
better than his neighbor never appealed to him 
as an argument. He disliked waste. That was 
one reason why he was well-to-do. 

Every time he looked at that big, heavy body, 
with its weight added to rigid construction, he 
knew it was the cause of perpetual tire troubles 
and extravagant tire bills. 

He said, “‘What I want is a fine light car.”’ 

That explains perhaps why such a large num- 
ber of Franklin owners are of the well-to-do class 
of seasoned motorists. 

It should mean even more to the buyer of 
small means—this ultimate economy of the 
Franklin. 


‘Teen was a man Bishop Vincent used 


As for the new motorist,—it should lead him 
to stretch a point, if necessary, in the matter of 
first cost. 

The man who best appreciates the Franklin 
is the man who has owned and operated 
another car — any car. He has a basis for 
comparison. 

This determination of buyers to face the facts 
and get the figures has made the Franklin the 
fastest-selling fine automobile in America. 

The Franklin today represents the most difficult of all 
engineering achievements—the attainment of scientific 
light weight, simplicity and easy-riding qualities in a 
luxurious five-passenger touring car that costs less to 
maintain than the cheapest car made. 

Automobile users everywhere have seen the U. S. 
Government’s report showing the cost of operating a 
Franklin car in comparison with other makes. 

The Franklin Direct-Air-Cooling System does away 
with all useless complications— eliminates radiator leaks — 
frozen plumbing in winter and the trouble and annoyance 
of boiling water in hot weather. 

In the recent engineers’ test at the Mason Laboratory 
of Yale University, not only was the fuel mileage cost of 
the Franklin the lowest of any car tested, but under the 
strenuous conditions of the test, during the fastest runs and 
the heaviest pulling, the engine could not be overheated. 

Get the facts. Any Franklin dealer can give them to 
you. The Franklin Six-Thirty Touring Car weighs 2750 
pounds (scale weight) and the price is $2150. 


FRANKLIN AUTOMOBILE COMPANY 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
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A modern story of 


good roads at low cost 
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LL over the country there is a 
strong movement on in favor 
of better roads. 


Taxpayers are beginning to realize 
that good roads are an asset; poor 
roads a /abthty. 


The proper kind of roads in a com- 
munity means increased property 
values, more accessible markets, re- 
duced transportation expenses. 


The important question now is— 
“Can good roads be built at ow cost?”’ 


The answer is—‘‘ Yes, if Tarvia is 
used —and here are the facts.”’ 


For many years, outside of the heavy 
trafic zones in large centres, mac- 
adam roads were recognized as the 
most economical and satisfactory. 


The advent of the automobile changed 
this. Macadam roads as then con- 
structed rapidly disintegrated under 
motor car traffic. 


The French engineers were the first 
to make this discovery. They, also, 
were the first to find a remedy, 
namely, the use of tar preparations in- 
stead of water in building macadam 
roads. 


In this country, the Barrett Manu- 
facturing Company took up the 
problem in 1902 and developed 
Tarvia in various grades. This treat- 
ment was wonderfully successful, 
resulting in detter roads at lower cost 
than ever before. 


Since that date thousands of miles of 
macadam roadways in this country 
have been treated with Tarvia, and 
today a tarviated roadway with its 
firm, easy traction surface, free from 
dust and mud, is a blessing to hun- 
dreds of communities in various parts 
of the land. 


A tarviated roadway is durable 
enough to be called permanent, be- 
cause it is strong enough to endure 
modern automobile traffic. 


The first cost of building a tarviated 
road is not greatly in excess of the 
cost of constructing plain macadam. 


The saving in maintenance expense, 
however, is usually greater than the 
cost of the Tarvia treatment. 


In other words, a tarviated road ts 
really less expensive than ordinary 
dusty, muddy, water-bound macadam. 


Most modern engineers and road 
authorities recognize these facts, but 


we are afraid they are not generally 


understood by the public. 


If taxpayers realized thats 
practically mo extra cost they could 
secure a firm, waterproof, dustless 
and mudless road they would be far 
more strenuous in their demands 
that tarviated roads be built wherever 
practicable. 


Special 
Service Department 


In order to bring the facts before 
taxpayers as well as road author- 
ities, the Barrett Manufacturing 
Company has organized a Special 
Service Department, which 
keeps up to the minute on all 
road problems. 


If you will write to nearest office 
regarding road conditions or 
problems in your vicinity the 
matter will have the prompt 
attention of experienced 
engineers. 


This service is free for the asking. 


BARRETT: MANUFACTURING COM PANY 


If you want detter roads and /ower 


New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston St. Louis Cleveland Cincinnati Pittsburgh t = ; 
axes,this Department can greatl 
Detroit Birmingham Kansas City Minneapolis Salt Lake City Seattle se Y & y 
THE Paterson Mec. Co., Limited: Montreal ‘Toronto Winnipeg Vancouver assist you. - 


St. John, N. B. Halifax, N. S. Sydney, N. S. 


iia 


ei 


Marshall Ave., Webster 
Groves, Mo. ‘Treated 
With. satvidexr 
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Forty-eight free trips to the California Fairs 
as suests of Runaway June! 


Think of spending a happy, care-free week in lovely California—seeing the 
wonderful sights of the two great Fairs—not as the usual visitor will see them, but 
with all the privileges that come to special guests. Think of being taken, if you 
wish, in a special moving picture with Runaway June herself. And all this without 
a penny of expense—without a thought or a worry about traveling. 


Forty-eight young women—one from each state—will be chosen by their friends 


who vote for them at showings of 


George Randolph Chester’s thrilling motion picture serial now running at 
moving picture theatres throughout the country. 


OU, yourself, may be the lucky one—you never realize 

how many friends you have till they begin gathering 
coupons for you. Or, why not get your friends together 
and select one among your number as your candidate—then 
all try to win for her? 


Quite aside from the enjoyment of the California trip— 
made in Pullman cars with all the luxuries you can imagine 
—the contest itself is no end of fun. For there’s excitement 
at every showing of the film as to which young women will 
win the three votes for z/at installment. 


Remember, this is not a contest of actresses or other 
well-known women; it’s a friendly neighborhood competition 
among your own friends. 


We are going to the great expense of the Runaway June 
California Trip Contest for good business reasons: 


We want every woman to see this fascinating serial, in which George 
Randolph Chester’s genius for interesting situations and exciting incidents 
is concentrated on the money problem between man and wife. ‘The 
struggle begins before the rice has been shaken from the traveling dress of 
the lovely bride, and carries through scene after daring scene —from the 
fashionable suburbs of New York to the mysteriously beautiful sea caves 
of Bermuda. Sometimes you find yourself in Rector’s famous restaurant, 
amid the real crowds of real people who, more than chefs and orchestras, 
make the fame of restaurants; again, slipping quietly and swiftly 
between the little islands of the bay, you see a sleek white motorboat, 
manned only by a frightened girl, eluding the pursuit of the powerful 
racer which drags a great wave in its wake by its speed. 

No description of the stirring drama that unfolds itself in episode 
after episode could possibly bring you to realize the fascination of this 
pictured story as you will realize it when you have seen even one 
installment. So our first business reason for the Runaway June California 
Trip Contest is to make acquaintances for Runaway June—which will 
ripen into friendships that will make this the most popular motion picture 
serial ever shown. 

Let us repeat—every motion picture theatre which shows a Runaway 
June film can enter the Runaway June California Trip Contest and cast 
its votes according to the wishes of its patrons. 


If the theatre which you attend is not showing the film, ask the 
manager to get it, so that you may see this most interesting serial. If 
the theatre is not entered in the Runaway June contest, ask the manager 
to enter his theatre so that you or one of your friends may go to the 
California Fairs as a guest of Runaway June. 


Watch the newspapers for announcements showing where and when 
the film appears. Also for further particulars as to the distinguished 
people who will accompany the party, dates of the trips, and the like. 


Theatres entered in the Runaway June contest are supplied with pam- 
phlets giving complete rules under which the contest is conducted, or, 
we shall be glad to send a booklet with a portrait of Runaway June 
and full particulars about her California Trip Contest if you will ask us 
for it. 


Do not delay—every installment of Runaway June counts 
for three votes. Speak to the manager of your theatre the 
day you see this advertisement. 


How to Vote 


Theatres entered in this contest will each have three votes for each 
installment of the picture. Coupons will be given out at the box office— 
one with every ticket; at every installment after the first, these coupons 
will be collected and counted for the candidate indicated by persons 
turning them in; the three ladies receiving the highest number of cou- 
pons during each installment will each have one vote in the contest. 
‘The lady who receives the greatest number of votes in each state will go 
to the Fairs free as the guest of Runaway June. 


In case of a tie, the candidate whose votes represent the greatest 
number of coupons will win. If there still be a tie, a// candidates receiv- 
ing the same number of votes and the same number of coupons will be 
declared winners and shall go to the Fairs. 


No matter how small the theatre —its votes count for as much as 
those of the largest. 


The contest will close at midnight, September 30th, 1915. Votes 
will be counted by Lybrand, Ross Bros. & Montgomery, New York, 
certified public accountants. ‘The decision will be announced through 
moving picture theatres and daily papers by October 10th. ‘The forty- 
eight lucky winners will start. immediately thereafter for beautiful 
California as the guests of Runaway June. 


Runaway June may be booked by any theatre through any one of the fifty-six 
branch offices of the Mutual Film Corporation. 


Produced by 


RELIANCE MOTION PICTURE CORPORATION 
Executive Offices: 29 Union Square, New York 
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What’s the answer? 


To put it briefly—you will find your answer in the 
GMC line. Not that we claim to make the only good motor 
trucks, but our position is peculiarly fortunate in that we build 
both gasoline and electric trucks in a wide range of sizes—and 
therefore can advise you without prejudice as to the size and kind 
of truck that will serve you most profitably. 


To be profitable a motor truck installation must fit 
the service. Experience has proved that for some situations gas- 
oline trucks are best —for others electric trucks. Often—both 
are needed to economically solve the problem. 


Our New 1% Ton Worm Drive 


is the right answer in some cases 


There is a demand for alight truck with worm drive 
for Ambulances, Busses, Fire Apparatus, etc. To meet this de- 
mand we have produced a new 1% ton worm drive truck which 
we believe is the last word in motor truck construction. We 
court a comparison with any other truck made. 


Operating the largest exclusive truck factory in the 
world, making both gasoline and electric trucks covering a range 
of sizes from 1000 Ibs. to 6 tons, making both worm and chain 
drive, offering you the service of experienced transportation men 
to help you analyze your haulage problem and give you abso- 
lutely unprejudiced advice—that’s our position and shaz’s the 
answer to the truck question when it confronts you. 


*““A Truck To Fit Your Business’’ 
GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK COMPANY 


One of the Units of General Motors Co. 
Pontiac, Michigan 
Direct Factory Branches 


New York Detroit Boston Chicago 
Philadelphia St.Louis Kansas City San Francisco 


GENERAL MOTORS COMPANY 


TRUCKS g =, RUC KS 
Gasoline 


Electric 


Actual Size 3-inch 
“Plain Tread”’ Firestone 


Fig. 1. 4 plies of fabric in Fire- 
stone —3 plies in the ordinary. 


Fig. 2. Extra coating of finest rub- 
ber between fabric layers in Firestone 
—not in the ordinary. 


Fig. 3. 1-16 inch finest rubber cush- 
ion layer in Firestone 
—not in the ordinary. 


Fig.4. 1-16 inch breaker strip of H 
high-grade fabric and high- 


grade rubber in Firestone 
— same quantity in the 


— 


Firestone Z@=====— 
—3-16 inch in the ordinary. 


Fig. 6. 1-16 inch side wall of strongest rubber 
in Firestone 
—same quantity in the ordinary. 


Fig. 7, Bead of extra cohesive strength in 
the Firestone —same size bead in others. 


Yet you pay only $9.40 for this 30x3 
Firestone — less than 5% more than 
four widely advertised makes. 


ERE are two examples: a small size, 
H 30x3 plain tread, and a large size, 

37x5 Non-Skid. Each shown actual 
size. The same relative values apply in 
all sizes. Note the detailed specifications 
of sections as outlined above. Then ask 
any neutral repair man which manufac- 
turer gives the most in quality. He cuts 
into all makes of tires. He knows. 


You want that extra layer of fabric in 
the Firestones—4 plies instead of 3 in the 
small—7 plies instead of 6 in the large size. 

You want that cushion stock in the 
Firestone. There is none of it in the 
ordinary tire. Yet to build a full service 
tire a cushion layer under the breaker 
strip is necessary. You must have it to 
prevent bruising and overstraining the 
fabric. 

Firestone Tires have never been built 
down to a price. You will find every- 
thing in a Firestone that ought to be there. 


Firestone Tires are vulcanized by the 


Firestone Net Price List to Car- Owners 


Case 
Non-Skid 
$10.55 


Case 
Round Tread 
$ 9.40 


| 11.90 | 13.35 _| 
| 13.75 | 15.40 _| 


$2.20 $2.50 


30x3% 


35.55 39.80 
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ordinary. iy Fig. 4. 3-32 inch Breaker Strip of Sea-Island fabric and high-grade Vinh 
Fig.5. inch | rubber in Firestone —less in the ordinary. 1} nh 
tre.ad, pes Fig. 5. Y inch Tread, tough, resilient, gripping in Firestone {! Wit 
tough, re- : —less in the ordinary. ty Ht 
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Firestone ~ 


Has Done Better than Meet Popular Prices 


Actual Size 5-inch SASS 
“‘Non-Skid”’ FIRESTONE SY 


Fig. 1. 7 plies of Sea-Island fabric in Firestone 
—some are satisfied with 6. 


Fig. 2. Extra coating of finest rubber between fabric layers 
in Firestone —not in the ordinary. 


Fig. 3. ¥ inch Pure Para Rubber cushion layer in Firestone Wit 
—none in the ordinary. 


Fig. 6. 1% inch side wall of strongest rubber in Firestone 
—less in the ordinary. 
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Fig. 7. Firestone Bead, built into tire specially for clincher / 
rims in Firestone. 


In the ordinary tire the clincher part of bead is only a / 
patch applied to straight side type to fill ‘‘clincher” Ai, wt, 
space. 
Yet you pay only $39.80 for 
this 37 x 5 inch Firestone 
NON-SKID —20% be- 
low the average of 
four widely 
advertised 


‘ 
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““two-cure”’ process. This is more expen- 
sive than the ‘‘one-cure,’”’ but it allows 
rigid inspection in the making and elim- 
inates fabric buckles and other defects. 


authority that these extras of quality are 
necessary for real service and true economy. 


Less material and lower grades are traps to 
make sales on prices. 


Grey Red 
Tube Tube 


| 34x4_ | 19.90 | 22.30 __ 
34x4% | 27.30 | 30.55 | 
36x4% | 28.70 | 32.15 _| 


And you want the Firestone bead on 
that big tire for your safety as well as 
economy. Designed, built and cured into 
the tire specially for a clincher rim. Some 
have clincher beads that are merely 
patched onto straight side types. 


The Sections Show These 
Things —The Wear, the 
Mileage, Prove Them 


Yet you pay only 40 cents more for this 
small Firestone than the ordinary. And 
only a trifle more in proportion for the 
larger sizes. Because the much greater 
surface of the big tires demands so much 
more of this most expensive rubber and 
fabric. 

And remember the little more you pay 
for the Firestone Non-Skid gives you a lot 
more tread. Ordinary anti-skids con- 
tain no extra rubber. You are asked 
to pay more just for a pattern. No 
extra rubber, no real skid protection, 
such as Firestones offer. 


Take the word of the specialists of 


the industry —take the record of the 
Firestone Tires for 15 years—as your 


38x52 46.00 51.50 


Akron, Ohio 


The Firestone organization, the largest in the 
world specializing on tires, can make and market 
tires and tubes at the lowest possible cost to you, 
the user. 


The tires and prices prove it beyond argument. 


Firestone Tube Prices Give 
Added Proof of Firestone 
Savings to You 


Firestone is below them all on tubes. WHY? 

A tube is good or bad to the eye and the touch. 
Quality can and does vary, weight can be and is 
skimped, but not so radically as in tires. The 
buyer won’t have it. Having to come near meet- 
ing Firestone quality in tubes others must go above 
Firestone in price. 


Because, as stated, Firestone manufactures and 
markets at the minimum cost to you. 

But we are no more proud of giving you the best 
tube below the others than we are of giving you 
the best tire for so little more. 


And the proof of appreciation among car owners 
lies in the fact that their demand for Firestones last 
year established 50 per cent more dealers for us and 
increased our output 78 per cent. 

So compare the tires inside. Compare the 
prices. Compare the service records among your 
acquaintances—then get Firestones from your dealer 
and enjoy 


Most Miles per Dollar 


FIRESTONE TIRE AND RUBBER COMPANY 


“‘America’s Largest Exclusive Tire and Rim Makers’ 


Branches and Dealers Everywhere 
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